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NUMISMATICS. 


NUMI.SMA'TIC.S (Lnt, mivnuuf .ind numuma, I 
mniioy j Or. tiomimn, from jjo»io», law, a medium 
of exchange cstahlislicd hy law), the Fciciicc which i 
trc.ats of coins and mcd.ak A coin is a )iiccc of 
metal of a fixed weight stamped liy authorilv of 
povemment, and employed ns a circulating medium, j 
A medal is a piece stnicl: to cnmtncmor.atc an | 
es-en_t. The study of numismatics has .an import.ant | 
hearing on historj’. Coins have heen the nie.ans i 
of ascertaining the names of forgotten countries 
•and cities, their position, their chronologa*. the 
.Bucoession of their Icings, their u.s.agc.s civil, luilit.ary, 
and religious, and the stylo of their art. On 
! their respective coins we can lool: on undouhtedly 
accurate rejircsentations of Mithridate.s, .Tiiliun 
C.Tsar, Augustus, Nero, Caracalla, and read their 
character and features. 

The metals which have generally hsen used for 
coinage .are gold, pilvcr, and co])per. In each cI.t's 
is comprised the alloy occasionally nuhslitutcd for 
it, ns elcctnim (an alloy of gfild and silver) for gold, 
hillon for pilver, hronxo for copper, and polin fan 
alloy Fofter than hillon) for silver and copper. 'JTic 
side of a coin v.diich hears the most important device 
or inscrijillon is called the olfn-.tr, the other side Iho 
revere':. The words or lettera on .a coin arc c.allc(l 
its in.scrijition : .an , inscription Biirromiding the 
border is c.allcd the \‘'ijeniU AVheu the lower ]iart 
of the rcvcr.se is distii'.ctly sc]).ar.atcd from the main 
device, it is called the tlTejv/ne (Gr. cx erpou, without 
the work), and often Wars .a rccondary inscrijition, 
with the date or ])lacr,;of ininl.age. The field is Hit 
apaco on the mirfaco of the coin unoccupied hy tho | 
principal device or inscription. 

Tho use of coined money cannot ho traced further 
hack than tho flth c. B.c. NIonoy, however, as a 
medium of exchange, existed much earlier, and 
when of metal it passed hi’ weight, no jiicco hciiig 
niljiistcd to any precise weight, and .all money being 
weiglied avhen exchanged. Early metallic money 
w.as in the form of bars, Bplkc.s, and rings ; tho ring 


money could ho opened, closed, and linked in a ch.ain 
for convenience of carriage. 

The I.ydi.ans arc suiiposcd to have been the first 
people wiio used coined money, about 700 or 600 yc.ar3 
licfore the Christian era ; and their cx.amplo w.as 
Boon after followed hy the didcrent states of Greece, 
tho c.arlicst Greek coins being tho.so of yEgin.a. In 
its early r.t.agcs tho procc.'s of coining consisted in 
jd.aciiig a lump of mct.al of a fixed weight, and 
approaching to a globular form, over a die, on which 
was engraved the religious or national symbol to ho 
impressed. A wedge or pnneh placed at tho hack 
of the metal was held steadily with one hand, and 
Btnick by a hammer aWth tho other, till the mct.al 
was Biiflicicntly fixed in tho die to receive a good 
impression. Tlie impression was a guarantee of tho 
weight of the piece. I'rom the nature of the pro- 
cess, the earliest coins had a lumpish appearance, 
and on their reverse w.as a rough, irregular, holloa/ 
Eguarc, corresponding to a similar siiuaro on the 
|innch, devised for tho purpose of keeping the coin 
steady when struck hy tho coining hammer. The 
original coins of Asia Elinor avero of gold, those of 
Greece of sila'cr. The c.arlicst coins hear emblems 
of a B.acrcd character, often embodying some legend 
reganling tho foundation of tho Btatc, as tho jihoca 
or peal on the coins of the I’hocians, aa’hich alludes 
to the shoal of sc.als paid to have folloavcd the fleet 
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during tho emigration of the people. Fig. 1. repre- 
sents a a’crv early douhlo stater of Miletus, in 
Ionia, of aa-hich tho typo is tho lion’s head, derived 
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from Persia and Assyria, and 'associated ■witi the 
.worship of C^bele, a symbol which" is cont&ned in 
tho later coinage ot hliletus. Types of this kind 
were succeeded by portraits of protecting deities. 
Thttparlj^^ coins of Ath|j|^ hS^ijthe owl, as type of 
tho^ddess Athene; ai^ later period, the head; of 
. the goddess herself talces its place, tho owl afterwards 
re-appearing on tho reverse. Mio punch-mark, 
'at first a ruddy-roughed square, soon assumed tho 
more sightly form of deep, wedge-liko indents, which 
in’ later specimens become _moro regular, till they 
form themselves intio a tolerably symmetrical square. 
In tho iiext stage, tho indents hceomo shallower, 
and consist of four squares forming one large one. 

. The surrounding of the pimeh- 

mark ivith a hand bearing a 
name, and the introduction of 
a head in its centre, ns in the 
annexed figure (fig. 2), gradu- 
ally led to tho perfect reverse. 
There is a romarkahlo series 
of Eo-callcd ‘encased’ coins 
struck in Magna Grxeia, of 
which tho reverse is an exact 
repetition in concave ot the 
relief of tho obverse. Q3icso 
coins are thin, flat, sharp in 
relief, and beautifully executed. 

The leading coin of Greoco and tho Greek colonira 
wa's tho stator, so called hocauso founded on a stan- 
dard of weight generally received before tho intro- 
duction of coined money. There were double staters, 
and half, third, and quarter staters, and tho stator 
.was equivalent in value to six of tho silver pieces 
called draohmm. Tho oholus was ono-sixth of tho 
drachma, at first struck in silver, in later times m 
copper. 

The inscriptions on tho carliestGrook coins consist 
of a single letter, tho initial ot tho city where 
they were stm'cl:. Tlio remaining letters, or a 
portion of thomi, wore afterwards odded, tho name, 
.when in Ml, being in tho ^genitive case. Mono- 
grams sometimes occur in addition to tho name, 
or part name, of tho place. . Tho first coin hearing 
•tho name of a king is tho tetradrachm (or piece of 
four drachma!) of fUexander I. of Maccdon. 

Among tho early coins of Asia, one of tho most 
edebratod is tho stater Darious or Doric, named 
from Darius Hystaspes. It had for symbol an 
archer kneeling on one knee, and seems to havo 
been coined for tho Greek colonics of Asia by 
their Persian conquerors. Tn tho reign of Philip of 
Maccdon, tho coinage ot Greece hod attained its Ml 
development, having a porfeot reverse. One of tho 
earliest specimens, ot the complete coin is a beau- 
tiful medal struck at SjTacuso, with tho head of 


on the reverse of the staters 'of Philip,of Macedon,’ 
knorvn as ‘Philips, and largely imitated , by oUrer 
states. Ooins of .Merimder the Great are abundant,' 
manyJiaving been struck after his. conquests in -the 
Greek towns of Asia. . A rose distingnishea those 
struck at IUiodc8,.a bee those struck at Ephesus,. 
&C.; these are all types generally acoortipanying 
the figure of Zeus on the reverse ; on the obverse 
is the head of Hercules, .which, has sometimes been 
supposed to ho that of Alexander 'himself., It 
would rather seem, however, .that the conqueror’s 
immediate succesSora were tho first -who placed 
their portrait on tho coins, and that rmder a shallow 
pretence of deifleatroir, iysimadms' as a descendant 
of Baechns, and Seloncns of Apollo, clothed in tho 
attributes of those doitros. Two most h'eautifnl and 
important series of Greeli .coins are ’those of the 
Seleucidaj, in Asia, of silver, and of .the Lagidm or • 
Ptolemies, in Egypt, of gold. : ‘ .v 

In Palestine there is an interesting series of coins ' 
founded on tho rioligions history of the Jewish, 
liation, and assigned to Simon MneeahEus.- .They'' 
aro shekels and half-shekels, equivalent to two Attic 
drachnraj and one drachma respectively. The shekels 
bear on tho obverse tho pot of manrra, with the", 
inscription ‘Schekol Israel’ (the Shekel of Israel); on 
the reverse is Aaron’s rod •with three flowers,' and 
tho legend ‘ lerousohalim kedosphah’ (Jerusalem 
tho Huy). The mscriptioirB are ‘in the Samaritan 
character. Tho successors of Simon assumed the 
title of Idrrg, and placed their porfraita on tho coirrs, 
with inscriptions m Greek as well as in Hebrew. 

Eoman coins belong to three different series, 
Icnown 03 the Eopnhlican, tho Pamily, and the 
IiMcrial. ■ . 

The BO-callcd Kopuhlicarr, tho earliest . coinage, 
began at an early period of Eoman history, and 
subsisted till about 80 P.o. Its standard metal 
was copper, or rather as or bronze, an alloy of 




Fig. 4, 

coppo'r. Tho standard urrit was tho pormdwoight 
divided into tnulvo ounces. Tho <w, or ns, or pound 
of bronze, is said to havo received a state impress as 
early ns tto reign of Servius Tullms, .O/S 
B. c. This gigantic piece was oblong like 
a brick, and stampctl with tlio representa- 
tion of an ox or sheep, whence the word 
pccimia, frompecus, cattle. Tho full pouud 
of tho ns was gradually reduced, mw.aya 
retaining tho twol)b (nommally) uncial 
suhdimions, till itl actual weight came 
to ho' no more thaJBa quarter of an ounce. 
About tho timB.^fien tho as had dimin- 
ished to nine oim^s, tho square form ivas 
exchanged for tho circular. This large; 


Proserpine accompanied by dolphins, and for royerao 
a victor in tho Olympic games m a chariot receiving 
a wreath from nctory— a typo which is .also found 
2 


copper coin, called the *ns grave, vtob notj 
stnick with tho punch, hut c.ast, and ex''' - 
hited'on tho obverse tho Janus hifroiis; 
and on .tlio reverse, tho prow of a ship, -srith 
■ the numeral T. Of the fractions of the 
ns, the sextans, or sixth part, generally hoars tlie 
head of Mercurj', and the imcin, or- ounce piece 
(fig. 4); that of Minerva ; these pieces being further 
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distingiusliecl by 'dots or Icnobs, ono for each ounce. 

! There irero eircular pieces as high as the deeussis, 
, or piece o£ twelve asses, presenting a head of Roma 
(or Minerva), but none are known -to have been 
•coined till the -weight ,o£ the as had diminished to 
four ounces. The Roman \mcial coinage' extended 
to the other states of Italy, -whero a variety of types 
were introduced, including mythological heads and 
animals. In the reign of Augustus, the as was 
virtually superseded by tho sestertius, called by 
numism.atists tho first bronze, about tho size of mu- 
penny, which was at first of the v.aluo of after- 
wards of 4 asses. Tho sestertius derived its vaalite 
from tho silver denarius, of which it was the fourth. 
The half of the sestertius was the dunondius (known 
ns the second bronze), .and tho half of the dupondius 
■was called tho assarium, .an old name of tho as. 
The ass.arium is knomi to numismatists as tho 
third bronze. 

Silver was first coined at Rome about 2S1 n. c., 
tho standard being founded on tho Greek dr.achma, 
then equivalent in v.aluo to ten asses ; the new coin 
w.as therefore called a denarius, or piece of ten .asses. 
Tlio c-arliest silver coined .at Romo has on tho 
obverse the' head of Roma (difTcring from Minerva 
by having wings attached to the helmet) ; on tlio 
reversQ is a quadriga or biga, or tho Dioscuri. 
Among v.ariou3 other types which occur in the 
silver of tho Italian towns subject to Romo are tlio 
horse’s head, and galloping horse, both verj’ beauti- 
ful. During tho social war, tho revolted states 
coined money indejiendontly of Rome, and used 
various devices to distinguiah it .os Italian and not 
Roman moncj’. 

The c.arlicsfc gold coins seem to have been issued 
.about 00 n.c., and consisted of tho scrupulura, 
equivalent to 20 sestertii, and tho double .and treble 
Bcrupulum. These pieces bear tho head of Mars on 
tho obverse, and on tho reverse an eagle standing 
on a thunderbolt, avith tho inscription ‘Roma’ on 
tho exerguo. Tho largo early ropublic.an coins were 
cast, not struck. 

TIio Fiiinily Coins bepn nboufc 170 B. c»i aim 
about 60 1I.-C. they entirely supersede tho coins first 
desorlbod. Those families who successively held 
offices connected with tho public mint acquired the 
right first to inscribe their names on the money, 
afterwards to introduce symbols of events in their 
own family history. These tjqics gr.adu.ally super- 
reded the natural ones ; the portrait of an ancestor 
followed ; and then tho portrait of a living citizen, 
Julius C.Tsar. 

Under tho empire, the copper sestertius, which 
had displ.accd the ns, continued _ tho monetary 
standard. A m.agnificcnt scries exists of the first 
bronzes of tho emperors from Augustus to Gallicnus. 
MHiile it was tho pririlcge of the cni]teror3 to coin 
gold and silver, copper could only bo coined cr. 
ectiaitiscoiisnUo, which from the time of Augustus 
was ci^rcsscd on tho coins by the letters^ S.C,, or 
KX .S.C. The obverse of tho imperial coins bears 
tho portraits of tho successive emperors, sometimes 
of tho empress or other members of tho imperial 
family; and tho reverse represents some event, 
military or soci.al, of the emperor's reign, sometimes 
allegorised. 'Jlio emperor’s name and title .aro 
inseribed on tlio obverse, and 'Eometimes p.artly 
continued on the rovchio ; the inscription on the 
> reverse gener.ally relates to the Eiibjcct delineated ; 
and towards the close of tho .*ld c,, the exergue of 
the rovcr.so is occupied by the name of tho town 
where the coin is struck. Tho coins of Augustus 
and those of Livia, Antonia, and Agrippina tho 
Elder have much .artistic merit. Tho avorkmanship 
of Nero’s sestertii is very bc.autiful. Tho coins of 
Vespasian and Titus commemorate the conquest of 


Judaia. Tho Colosseum appe.ars on a sestertius of 
Vespasian. The coins of Trajan are noted for their 
architeotiu-al typos. Hadrian’s coins commemorate 
his journeys. The coins and medals of Antonine, 
Marcus Aurelius, and th;^ tw-o Eaustinm aro well 
executed ; ns are also those of Commodus,'o£ ^om 
a romarkablo medirllion relates to tho conquest of 
Britain. There is, a rapid falling off in design after 
the time of Commodus, and base silver comes exten- 
sively into use in the reign of Caraoalla. Gallienus 
introduced the practice of coining money of copper 
•washed -with silver. 

Tho colonial and provincial money of this period 
w.as very inferior to that coined in Rome. In the 
coins of the provinces which had been formed out 
of tho Greek empire, the obverso bears tho emperor’s 
head, and tho reverse generally tho chief temple of 
tho cods in tho city of coin.ago ; the inscriptions aro 
in Greelc. In the imperial coins of iUexandria 
appo.ar such cbaractoristie devices as the heads of 
Jupiter Ammon, Isis, and C.anopus, tho sphinx, the 
serpent, the lotus, and tho wlicat-ear. Colonial 
coins wero at first distinguished by a te.ara of oxen, 
afterwards by banners, tho number of which indi- 
c.atod the number of legions from which the colony 
h.ad been dr.awn. 

After tho time of Gallicnus, tho colonial money 
and tho Greek imperial money, except that of 
Alexandria, ceased, and much of tho Roman coinage 
w.as excouted in the provinces, tho name of tho 
town of issue appearing on tho exergue. Diocletian 
introduced a now piece of money, c.allcd tho folks, 
which became tho chief coin of tho lower empire. 
Tho first bronze has disappeared after G.allienus, 
.and tho second dis, appears after Diocletian, tho third 
bronze diminishing to -sith of an ounce. With tho 
csbablislimcnt of Christianity under Constantine, a 
few Christian tj-pcs aro introduced. Tho third bronze 
of that cm])cror has tho Labanim (q. v.), with tho 
monogr.am lUS. Largo med.allions, called contoniiati, 
cncirmcd with a deep groove, belong to this period, 
and seem to havo been prizes for distribution . at 
tho public games. Pagan tyjiBs recur on tho coins 
of Julian; and after his time tho third bronze 
disaiipears. 

'The money of tho Byzantino emniro forms a link 
between tlio subject of ancient and that of modern 
coins. The portrait of tho emperor on tho obverso 
is after the 10th c. Bupported by Bome protecting 
Baint. The reverse has at fimt Buch types as 
Victor3' with a cross, afterwards a representation of 
tho S.avioiir or tho Virgin; in Bomo instances, tho 
A’irgin Eupportiug tho w.alls of Constautinoplc, 
Latin is gradually Buperseded by Greek in tho 
iiiBcriptions, and wholly dis, appears by the time of 
Alexius I. Tho chief gold piece was tho Eolidus or 
nomisran, which was lolig famed in commerce for its 
purity, and circul.atcd largely in tho avest as well as 
the cast of Europe. 

Of tho coins of tho middle ages, tho most import- 
ant is the Bilvcr denier or penny, derived from tho 
Latin denarius. Its lialf was tho obole, first of 
nilvcr, afterwards of billon. Coins of this descrip- 
tion avero issued in tho German empire, Franco, 
England, and tho Scandiiiavi.an slates, and in many 
cases by ecclesiastical princes and feudal lords as 
well as Bovoreigns. Tho obverso of tho regal coin 
of tho early middle ages is generally tho bust of the 
Eovereign, .and tho reverse a Greek cross, accom- 
panied by tho royal name or title, and tho place of 
mintage or tho monoycr (bco Mint). 'The arms of 
tho country wero introduced in tho 12th c., in con- 
jmiction with tho cross, and afterwards superseded 
it. In the l.’Jth and 14th centuries, coins heg.an to 
1)0 issued by froo imperial cities or corporations of 
towns ; and there prev.ailod extensively throughout 
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Germany and other parts of Europe a tliin piece 
called a hracteate, in relief on one side, and hollow 
on the other, often not bearing a Eingle letter, and 
, rarely a full inscription. Down to the l-lth c., the 
relSy of the medieval coins is very incondderable, 
the pieces thin, and the art poor. 

Britain received the Roman money on it~ subju- 
gation. Constantino seems to h.avo had .a mint in 
London, and the Roman cun-cncy continued to 
circulate for a time after the departiue of the 
conquerors. The first independent coin.age, however, 
shews hardly a trace of the influence of Rome ; it 
consists of two small coins, c.alled the sUeatta and 
styca, the former of silver, the latter of copper. 
Both seem to belong solely to the fS.axon kingdom of 
Northumbria ; they .are without inscriptions ; a 
bird, a rude profile, and several unintelligible sj’m- 
bols appear on them, and their art is of the most 
debased kind. In the other kingdoms of the hep- 
tarchy silver pennies were coined, first intended to 
be Tj^th of a pound weight ; on the disappearance 
of skeattas and stycie, they form, with the occa- 
sional addition of halfpennies, the sole currency of 
England down to the reign of Edward III. The 
pennies of the heptarchy bear the name of the king 
or of the moneyer ; a cross sometimes appears after 
the introduction of Christianity, and in later times a 
rude he.ad of the king or queen. The pennies of the 
Saxon and Danish sole monarchs of England, have 
a somewhat similar character. Alfred’s eai'lier coins 
have a grotesque-looking portrait, and on the reverse 



a mouogram of London ; in his later coins the head 
disappears, and a cross and circle take its place. 
A cross, variously ornamented with three pellets in 
each angle, continues to be the usual reverse of the 
Saxon, Norman, and Pl.antngonet coins. The coins 
of Edward III. .are a great artistic adv.ance on those 
that preceded them. The silver coinage of that king 
consisted not only of pennies, halfpennies, and 
farthings, hut also of gi'oats and half-groats. The 
obverse of the groat hears a conventional crowned 
head within a llowered circle of nine arches, the 
words ‘Dei Gratia’ and the title ‘Rex Erancias’ 
appearing for the first time in the legend. The 
reverse has the motto ‘ Posui Deum adjutorem 
meum,’ which continued on the coinage till the 
time of Edw.ard V. But tho great munismatic 
feature of Edward III.’s reign is the issue of gold 
nobles, worth six shillings and eightpence. The 
obverse of those beautifiu coins represent the king 
in a ship, a sword in his right h.and, in his left a 
shield with tho quartered arras of France and 
England. Tho reverse is a rich cross fiory within 
a circle of eight arches, and a lion under a crown 
in each angle of tho cross, the legend hoing ‘ Diesus 
autom transiens per medium illorum ibat.’ Half 
and quarter nobles were also coined. The noble 
h.aving increased in value, a coin called an angel, 
of the former value of a noble, was issued by Henry 
’IH. and Edward IV. The obverse represented St 
Michael transfixing a dragon ; the reverse a shiji, 
with a cross for the mast. 

As we approach the period of the Reformation, 
tho coin.age gradually becomes more ornate. The 
nobles coined by Edward IV., after the value 
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ol that coin had been fixed at ten shillings, werei,, 
called rials (a name derived from a French eoinb | 
and the double ri.al or sovereign w.as first coined j 
by Ileurj- VH. The obverse has the kh.cr rii 
his throne with sceptre and orb, and on tho rc-vcrsy. 
in the centre of .a heraldic fuR-blowii ro-e. is 
a rhicld with the .arms of France and England. 
The testooii, or shilling, e.slund at twelve pone. , ^ 
also first apjic.ared in this reign, with the royal ' 
profile crowned on tho obverse, aud the ro;,'al arm 
quartered by the cross on tho revorse. A grT.r 
debasement of the coinage took jilaco in the reign 
of Henry VIII. The reverse of the larthiugs of that 
monarch hears a portcullis, that of the shillings a 
I'ose surmounted by a crown, and of the .sovereigns, 
the roy.al arms supported by a lion .and dragon. A 
noble was coined with St George and tho dragon on 
the obverse, and on the reverse a ship with. three 
crosses for masts, and a rose on the centre mast. 
On the coins of Henry VIII. the title ‘Hilierui:f> 
Rex’ first appe.ared, former kings having oulj' styled 
themselves ‘ Domimis Hibernia:,’ Irehand not being 
accounted a kingdom. Under Edward VI., the 
silver coins called crowns and half-crowns appear, 
having for device the king crowned on horseback in 
the .armour of the period. They derived their name 
from coins circulating on the continent, which had 
for device a crorvn. The royal arms in an ov.al 
shield without the cross are introduced as the 
reverse of the shilling. Erom this period there is a 
very obvious decline in the artistic feeling of the 
English coins. On some of the shiUings of Mar3q her 
bust and that of Philip face each other, the insignia 
of Spain and England impaled occupj’ing the reverse ; 
afterwards the king’s he.ad occupies one side of the 
coin, and tho queen’s the other. Half-sovereigns, 
or rials, and angels were coined of the old tjqie of 
Edward IV. The great event in the coinage^ of 
Elizabeth’s reign was the temporary introduction 
of the mill and screw, instead of the hammer and 
punch, producing coins of a more regular and avork- 
manlilce appearance. Tho profile bust of James I., 
cjownod and in armour, appears on his shillings and 
smaUer pieces ; on his crornis and half-crowns ho is 
represented on horseback ; on tho reverse are the 
qu.artered arms of the throe kingdoms (tho harp of 
Ireland appe.aring for tho first time on the coinage), 
with tho motto ‘ Que Deus conjunxit nemo .separct.’ 
Copper fartliings, with cronm, sceptre, and sword 
on the obverse, and a harp on tho reverse, avero 
coined for England as avell as Ireland, the first 
copper money issued in England since the styc.n. 
Priv.ate tokens of copper, issued by tradesmen and 
others, liad, however, been in circulation before, and 
came again into use to a large extent at a later 
period. Charles I. coined ten and twenty ^shilling 
pieces of silver, the former a very noble coin, with 
a representation of the king on horseback. A crown, 
struck at Oxford, hears on the obverse the king on 
horseback, avith a representation of the town, .and 
on the reverse the heads of the Oxford declaration. 
The guinea, first coined in this reign, was so c.alled 
from the metal hoing procured from the coast of 
Guinea; its original value was hut twentj^ghiUings. 

The coins of the Commonwealth exhibit a shield 
with the cross of St George surroimdcd by a palm 
and olive branch, and have for legend ‘ The Com- 
monavealth of England.’ On the reverse are tivo 
sMelds accollCe, with the cross of St George and tho 
liarp of Ireland, and tho motto ‘ God with ns.’ 
Goins far superior in character were executed by 
Cromwell, avith his laureated bust and titlo_ .as 
Protector, and on the reverse a crowned shield 
quartering the cross of St George, of St Andrew 
and the harp, with the Protector’s paternal arms in 
aurtout ; bxit feav of these were issued. In the early 
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coins of Charles II., that monarch is crowned, and 
in the dress of 'the time ; in his later money he is in 
conventionalised Eoman drapery, with the head 
turned to the loft, and from that timo.it has been 
the practice to turn every lung’s head the reverse 
way from that of his predecessor. The four shields 
on the reverse are disposed in the form of a cross 
(an arr.angcment which continued till the reign of 
(icorge II.), and on the edge of the crowns and half- 
crowns is the legend ‘ Dcous et tutamon.’ CharlM II. 
issued a copper coinage of halfpennies and Earthings ; 
on the former appears the doance of Britanni.a, taken 
from the Eoman coins relating to Britain. Bennies 
were not coined till George lll.’s reign. The coins 
of'William and Mary have the proiilcs of the king 
and nneon one over the other, and the shields of 
the three kingdoms in the form of a cro3s_ on the 
reverse, with Hassan'in the centre. The coinage of 
William alone, after the death of Mary, is of some- 
what improved design. Sir Isaac Newton being then 
M.astcr of the hlint. Little change in the general 
design of the coin occurs in the reigns of Anno and 
George I. On the accession of the House of Hano- 
ver, the H.anovcrian arms are placed in the fourth 
sliield, and George IV. substituted a quartered shield 
with NnE3.au cn surtout for the four shields on the 
reverse of his gold corns. During the grc.ater part 
of George UL’s reign the coinage was utterly 
neglected, and the silver incccs in circulation averc 
avom perfectly smooth. When coins were at last 
issued, the Eoman conventionalism of the preadous 
reigns g.aa’o av.ay to a noav fashionable Greek con- 
a-cntionalisra. Tlio qu.artorcd shield supphanted the 
four shields, and on the reverse of the croavn 
appeared a Grccianiscd St George and the dragon. 
George IV.’s bust is talion from Chantroy’s statue; 
the rose, thistle, and shamrock, united under a 
crown, appear on the reverae of his shilling. Silver 
groats wore issued in the reign of William HI. The 
ensigns of Hanover disappeared at the beginning of 
the present reign ; the reverse of the shilling is 
ea'cn poorer than that of George IV., the aa'ords 
‘ One shilling ’ occupy the lield,_ surrounded by an 
oak branch andalanrol branch; silver pieces of three- 
pence h.avo been introduced. But the principal 
monetary event is the issue of the silver tlorin, in 
v.aluo equivalent to two shillings, looked on a.n a 
step towards the institution of a decimal coinage. 
It represents the head of the Queen crowned, with 
the legend in old English character, and for reverse 
tile four sliitlds arc once more placed in the form of 
a cross. 

No native Scottish coinage c.vistcd earlier than 
the lltli century. Coins are extant of Somcrlcd, 
prince of the Isles of that century, and of Alcx.andcr 
X. of the century following. The silver pennies of 
William the Lion, and Ale.xandcr II. and III., .arc 
lilm contemporary English money, but jaidcr, and 
bear the names of the moncyera and place of mintage, 
generally Edinburgh, Berth, or Berwick. The 
profdcs on the coins of John Baliol, Eobert Bruce, 
and David H. are attempts at portraiture. A 
remarkable gold piece, first coined by Eobei:t II., is 
the St Andrew, with the arms of Scotland on the 
obverse, and St Andrew on his cross on the reverse. 

. In the four succeeding reigns the weighty of the 
] silver coins rapidly decreased, and coins of billon, or 
base metal, were issued, nominally pennies, but 
three and a half of avhieli eventually passed for a 
silver penny. The evil increased, and baser and 
baser .alloy w.a3 used. Groats of billon, known 
as placks and half-placks, were coined by James 
111. James IV.’s coins have a characteristic 
portrait, and a good deal of artistic feeling. 
J.ame.s IIL and IV. issued well-cxcciitcd . gold 
pieces, called unicorns and riders, tho typo of 


the one being the unicorn, of the other the king on 
horseback. A still more beautiful coin avas the 
gold bonnet piece of James V., so called from the 
cap in the king’s portrait. Of Mary, there are a 
great variety of interesting pieces. The portrmt is 
sometimes croumed, sometimes uncrowned, and on 
the coin issued soon after Francis’s death, has a 
widow’s cap and high-frilled dress. Tho types in 
James VI. ’s reign are also very various. On Ids 
aceession to the English throne, tho relative 
value of English and Scottish coins was declared 
to bo as 12 to 1. The coins afterwards issued 
from the Scottish mint differed from the English, 
chiefly in having Scotland in the first quarter 
in the royal shield. The last Scottish gold ooin.ago 
consisted of pistoles and half-pistoles of Darien 
gold, about the size of a guinea and half-guinea, 
kriick by William III. ; the pistole distinguished 
by a rising sun under tho bust of the king. 

The coin.ago of Ireland is scanty and uninteresting 
compared with that of Scotland. Tho coins of 
English monarchs struck in Dublin resemble much 
those current in England. Henry VIIL first placed 
a harp on tho Irish coins. 

In France, tho earliest coins are those of tho 
Mcroadngi.an Icings, rude imitations of the late 
Eoman .and early Byzantine money, and mostly of 
gokh Under the C.arlovingian dynasty, deniers and 
oboles are tho prevailing coinage, remarkably rude in 
fabric, avithoiit portrait, and bc.aring the name of tho 
king and jilace of mintage. .Some coins of Charle- 
magne, struck at Eomc, arc of better workmanship. 
They contain one letter of ‘ Eoma ' .at each extremity 
of tho cross, with tho legend ‘ C.arolus IB.’ Tho 
coinage improved under the Capotian Icings ; tho fleur- 
de-lis appears in addition to the cross. In tho l.Ith c. 
gold pieces avero issued, and in the time of Bhilip 
both tho design and tho execution of tho coins 
are bc-autiful. Tho coins of Louis XII. are tho first 
that bear the roy.al jiortrait. Tho modern coinage 
may lie s.aid to begin under Henry II., avhoso 
portrait is good. Tho seignorial coins of Fr.anoo in 
tho middle ages arc of consider.ablo importance, and 
the medals of Louis XIV. and Napoleon I. are much 
more interesting than tho modern coins. 

Tho medieval coinage of Italy is of groat interest. 
The money of the Lombard kings of Italy and 
Dukes of Benovento. is little inferior to that of tho 
Greek emperors. There is a beautiful Berios of 
gold and silver pieces belonging to Venice, bearing 
the names of tho doges, and having generally for 
tj’po the doge receiving tho gonfalon, or standard 
of St M.ark. Tho gold florins of Florence, with tho 
lily for device, are no less colcbr.ated, and were 
imitated by other utates. Florence had .also a 
rcmuvkixblc series ol jiictliils, witU admiraulo 
portr-aits of persons of note. Tho coins of tho popes, 
from Hadrian I. down to tho 14th c., bear tho name 
of tho pope and emperor of the west ; those of later 
d.atc are beautiful in execution, and have Ec.atcd 
portnaits of tho pontiffs, with tho cross-keys and 
mitre for reverse. A rcmark.ablo series of medals 
commemorates the cliicf events of each reign, one 
of which, struck after Itho massacro of St Bartholo- 
mew, b.as for tjqio an angel slaying tho Humicnots, 
and the ; inscription ‘Ugonoltorum stnages. Hm 
coins of tho Korman princes of Naples struck in 
.‘^icily, have tho legends p.artly or wholly in Arabic. 
M.alta has a scries, with tho arms and effigies of 
the gr.and-mastci-3. 

The medieval money of Germany comprises coins 
of tho emperors, tho doctors, tho smaller pnnccs, 
the religious houses, and tho ioiras. Tho impenal 
series is extensive and very interesting, though, till 
ne.ar tho close of the middle ages, it is rather back- 
ward in its art. About tho Eofonnation period. 




ITOMISMATICS-NTTN, 


lowever, there ate iiHgorous ^ portraits 1)0111 ?on its .(lie Coinage of Great Britain (IionSon,' 18W);, 
current coins and on -Sie medals, and those double landsay’B Fteto of (lie Coinage of SdoQa^ (Cork, ■ 
' dollars ■which are virtually inedals. Slie ■coins of 1845)-; Ijeblanc, -3Vafi5 Hiatorigue.^ MonnoUt de 
the' Dukes of -Saxony, ■with -their portraits, are .France .(Paris, 1690); Capp^ Bie .der 

equally remarkable.' The coins of -the.archbidiops Beutschen Kaiter wid ‘Ssnige ties MittBaUets 
of' Cologne, Mainz, and Treves form a veiy inter- (Dresden, -1848 .^;::1850) .; MjMadeii, JTttmMmata 
esting series, ■the first more especially, svith . a Orientalia Ulustrata '(Londbn, 1823 — 1825). 
representation of the cathedral. _ ND'MMULItB '.DIMESTOJCE, an important 


of ' interest; more especially those struck m com- i)y a matrix form^ed of tSe cominimited particles of 
m'emoration of events in the ■war -with Spain.' _ _ t],eir shells; and of, smaller foraminijera. -It forms 
The'coins of the S-wiss cantons and toras during jjmnense masses of the strata -which kfe'raised up 
the. early period of Swiss independence bore the on the aides of-the'Alps and -Himalayas,. and may 
heraldic shield, of each, drawn -with vigorous |jg -traced as a 'broad band often 1800 miles in 
grotesqUeness. ' There are also pieces stack by breadth,! and frequently of .enormous thickness, 


' princes, which are chiefly of gold, and on the model North America. ' 'v ' 

of the Rentes and wTtte NTJlvrMULI.TES, or ;NljlvaiULrNA':((Jr.'' 

Sher. Afterwards, .the obverse bears the profile of V ' 

the monarch,, and the reverse a cross of some v ■'nimrirfi 

description, rrith the name of the place of mintage, of 60 species have been desonbe^^^pre 

and the -word <Pius> for legend.^In later .timls, circular bohes of a lenticul^ shapes va^g_m 

a™ ... two ^ 35 Si ^ 

the -kmgaom'of Aragon and to the kmgdom of . , 


the -kingaom' ot Aragon 
Castile and Leom . 


small chainbers arranged, in a concentric manner. 


Castue and Xieom ^ «4. fl«.f The growth of the ^ell dies not take place .'only 

'“res^mblTtl“Brik? and Mterwfrds the German S^nreLdihg’^X^o to“^a"\w 1^^^ 
type.; . Prohi the, 10th. to .the 14th c., bracteates 

ibT^mh^e ‘ an^Lrthe^por- thickness as well as the breadth, and givin'g-the - 

I? ^The fe^rian-' coinage is fossil its lenticular form.' A thin intervemng space 

taits of the monarchs.. The Kussian ccMage s gg ^jjg pjjg wMch ,it covers, 

frzantme m character, and rade in ite a^ ^ ^ mar^n swells out. to form the 

firhest Pieces are the of^the 14th ^ ^AU thd intemtd cavities, however, seem 

if an- oblong, shape, with representations of the 

livinfr'cnrrrM^A- ftTid 


torince on .horseback, ana various legenaary suu- 
Reels. , Peter the Great introduced the usual 


/lects. , i'eter.tlie ™ inrroQucea xne usual ^^g^. ,, ^g^^^ gf innumerable parallel tubuli, 

European type. which everywhere pass from one surface to another, 

bronze ‘Coins of the Wusaders, begiiming ^ which permitted the passage- of the Barcode as 


: c., including money of the kings of Cyprus and ^ 

Jerusalem,' and other princes established,, in the 

eaStlt , - T-»l»iw*nn 4'r\ i»/vr«e T 


The name is given to tliem from tlieir “rcsem- 


’are called by the natives’* Pharaoh’s Pence.* 


■ Of the coins of the Mohammedan princes, the that it is frpm a Coptic .or Jiigyptian root, wmcii 
oldest gold pieces are the bilingual coins of cities of signifies ‘virgin.* It is found ?n use as a Xiatin 
: anH Palestine, 'of tbe. middle of the 7th a word as early as* the time-of St Jerome to 

(iLH. 78), barbarous imitations of the latest Byzan- j^stcic/iiiiSf p. ,22, c. B).' The geheral .^ardcteristics 
‘ tine 'money bf Alexandria.' Most of the Mohamme- of the religious orders ^vill he foUnd imder the head 
dan .'coins are covered exclusively .,by Inscriptions Monachtsm- ( q.'v.), ;and ‘under those of ^e sev^al 
expressive of. the i elementary principles of the orders. It is only necessary here to sjjeclfy a few 
Mohammedan faith. Por some centuries, no sove- particularspeculiartothereligious orde^3^o^f^ales. 

• reign except the calif was 'allowed'to inscribe his Of these the .most strildng perhaps is .the strictness 
name on theiCoih. Large gold coins of great purity in; the regidarly authorised brders of<[nufas of ' the 
^ 7 ere issued by the Moslem kings of ;Gra&ada in. '‘cloister,* or enclosure, w?iich no extern is ever per- 

mitted' to ehter,' and ‘.beyond which .the nuns aro 

The high prices given . for ancient coins have led never permitted ^to pass, .without express .leave of 
to numerous forgeries from the 16th c. downwmrds. the bishop.. The superiors., of convents of .nuns are 
'Against such imitations, collectors require tdbe on calledbyth6namesAbbess,'P^oress,aiid,in'genef^, • 
' their' guard.., / ' '' ' Mother .Superior;., They are,'. ordinj^y speaking,: 

Among the best works - oh .numismatics' rare elected by chapters- of their' bwn body, ^tli,, the 
Eckhel, Xfocirina I^umonim-Vet&iiifi- (Vienna, 1792 apprdval of the bishop, iinlefes the epnyentbe one^of 
— 1798); Hennin, Manuel de Mumsme^tique An- the ;clas§ Called. exemi)t houses, 'which , are :imme- 
cienne (Paris, 1830) ; Grassat, MandbUch :'der 'allm diatel^: subject to :the -authority of;, the\M 


:Numismatih (Leipsic,- 1862-T-1853) ; .Leake/.ifwniis- .Tlie cermony o£ the solemn ■ble'sSmB.,or,-inauguia- 
nwte 2re(fe!C(i' (London; 1854) ; Kuaiig’s Awnafe 0/ :tion of-'tbe abbess. is'resefved to^a.e.bidiop, .or 
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N’YAIJZA- 


"spasmodio contraction of all' the musclen speedily 
set in, the whole body becoming as stiff as a board ; 
the lower extremities were extended and stiff, and 
the soles of the feet concave. Tho skin became 
livid, the eyeballs prominent, and tho pupils dilated 
and insensible ; the patient lay for a feav minutes 
without consciousness, and in a state of universal 
tetanus. A remission ooourrod, but the symptoms 
boc.ame .aggravated, and tho p.atient died asphyxiated 
from tho spasm of tho chest in about .an hour aud a 
half after taking tho poison.’ It is difficidt to s.ay 
what is tho smallest dose that avould prove f.at.al to 
.an adult. Thirty grains of the powdered nuts, given 
by mistake to a patient, destroyed life. Three 
grains of tho extract have proved f.at.al ; and in a 
case quoted by T.aylor (op. cit.), h.alf a gr.ain of 
sulphate of strychnia c.auscd death in 14 minutes. 

The prcpar.ations of nux vomica .are the powdered 
nuts, tho extracts, tho tincture, and strychnia ; the 
.alkaloid being usually prcfer.able, in consequence of 
its more constant strength. In various forms of 
paralysis, especially where there is no apparent 
lesion of structure, nux vomica is a most successful 
remedy ; although there are cases in which it is 
jiositively injurious. It is also of sermee in v.arious 
.affections of the stomach, such as dyspepsia, gastro- 
dj’ui.a, and pyrosis. The average dose of the powder 
is two or three grains, gradually increased ; th.at of 
the tincture, 10 or 15 minims; and that of the 
extract half a grain, gradually increased to two or 
three grains. The dose of str 3 ’chnia, when given 
in cases of par.alysis, is at tho commencement onc- 
I twentieth of a gr.ain three times a day, tho dose 
being gradually increased, till slight muscular 
twitchin.gs are obscn-cd. For gastric disorders, a 
still smaller dose is usually sufficient, as, for ex.amplc, 
one-fortieth of a grain. 

N’YA'lsZA, Victoria, a great fresh-water lake 
in Ccntnal Africa, cUscovered by Captain Speke in 
18SS, explored by Speke and Grant in ISCi Tho 
most authentic information that wo have about tho 
V. N. is, however, derived from tho exploration .and 
circumnavigation of it by Stanley in 1875. The 
native name, Nyan7,.a, signifies ‘the water.’ Its 
southern point is in lat. 2’ 44' S., long. .'13'’ E. Its 
northern shore runs nearly par.allcl to the cqu.ator, 
and is about 20 miles to tho north of it. It is 
estimated to bo about 220 miles in length, .and 180 
in breadth. It is of no great depth ; the surface is 
.about 3800 feet above sea-level. There aro .a 
number of islands near its shores, the chief of which 
are Ukcrcwo in the south-east, and Sasse in the 
north-west. At its north-east extremity, E.akc 
Baringo, described by the natives as a long n.arrow 
basin, seems, to bo connected with the V. N. by a 
narrow channel. Tho countries on tho avest shores 
of tho lake enjoy a mild and genial clim.ato, and tho 
rainfall is below that of many parts of Britain, 
being only 49 inches. Sl’tesa, king of Ug.anda, 
seems to bo tho most powcrfid monarch on the 
shores of the lake, his sw.ay extending over a largo 
portion of tho northern and western coasts. Ilis 
subjects possess a considcr.ablc degree of ci’"" sation. 
Tho most considcr.ablo tributary of tho V . is the 
Shimiyu (see Nilr, in Vol. VI.), which jws into 
its southern extremity in long. 33’ c E. The 
Nile emerges from tho north end of tho V. N.. at 
Napoleon Jhay, precipitating itself over tho Ripon 
Falls. North-west from Lake N. lies wh.at Speke 
called Lfita N’Zigd Lake (see map accompanying 
art. Nile), which was described as a n.arrow reser- 
voir about 230 miles long, through the northern 
end of which tho Nile passes. This lake is now 
knoavn as tho Albert Nyanza (q. v. in Surr., Vol. X.). 

NYA'SSA, or NYANJA (apparently identical 


-NYAYA. 


with name N’yanza), another lake in the interior of 
Africa, which Dr Livingstone discovered in 1801 by 
ascending the river Shire (q. v.). The sonthern end” 
of the Nyassa, or Star Lake, is in lat. 14° 25' S., and 
its northern end extends to the parallel of 9° 20' S. 

The lake is upwards of 300 miles long, its .average 
breadth being 20, .and is 1300 feet above sea-level. 

The first representatives of a mission on N., founded 
in honour of Dr Livingstone, carried with them in 
sections a steamer of steel phates, which was success- 
fully launched on tho hake in 1875. None of the 
rivers llowing into N. aro navigable. The lake is in 
most parts very deep — in m.any places over 100 
fathom's. To the east is a r.ango of mountains 100 
miles long, and ranging from 10,000 to 12,000 feet 
above tho lake. The scenery of N. is described as 
gr.and in the extreme, though much of tho land sur- 
rounding it is low and marshy. The popul.ation of its 
shores, once dense, has been sorely scourged by the 
slave-trade. Something had previously been knov^i 
about this lake under the name of the M.aravi ; ’ 
but the accounts were so vague that latterly it was i 
omitted from the m.aps of Africa. 

NYAYA (from the Sanscrit ni, into, and dya, • 
going, a derivative from i, to go ; hence literally 
‘entering,’ and Cgur.atively, ‘ invcstig.ating an.alyti- ^ 
cally’)- is the name of the second of tho three 
great systems of ancient Ilindu philosophy ; .and it 
IS apparently so called because it tre.ats analytic.ally, 
as it w'cre, of the objects of human knowledge, both 
material and spiritu.al, distributed by it imder 
different heads or topics ; unlilcc, therefore, tho 
VcMnta (q. v.) .and Sdnhhya (q. v.), which follow a 
6ynt)ictic method of reasoning, tho former of those 
systems being chiefly concerned in spiritual and 
divine m.atters, and the latter in subjects relating to 
the matori.al world and man. Tho Nyaya consists, . 
like tho two other great systems of Hindu philo- ■ 
Sophy (see Miii.lNSA and Sankiiya), of two divisions. 

Tho former is c.aUod Ny.Iya (proper), and will bo 
exclusively considered in this .article; tho other is 
known imdcr tho n.amo of Vais'esiuka (q. v.). 
With tho other systems of philosophy, it concurs 
in promising be.atitudc, that is, final deliverance of 
the soul from re-birth or transmigration, to those 
who acquire truth, which, in tho case of tho Ny.^y.a, 
means a thorough knowledge of the principles t.auglrt “ 
by this pai-ticular system. 

The topics treated of by tho Nyiy.a aro briefly tho 
following : 1. Tho prnmrbi'o, or instruments of right 
notion. They are : a. Knowledge which has arisen 
from tho contact of a sense avith its object; b. 
Inference of three sorts (d priori, cl posteriori, .and j 
from analogy) ; c. Comparison ; and d. Knowledge, . 
verbally coramuuio.atcd, which may bo Imowlcdgo | 
of ‘ th.at whereof tho ra.attcr is seen,’ .and knowledge 
of ‘that whereof tho matter is unseen’ (revelation). 

2. Tho objects or matters .about which tho inquiry is 
concerned (prameya). They are : a.ThcSoid (dtman). 

It is the site of knowledge or sentiment, different 
for cach.individual coexistent person, infinite, eternal, 

&c. Soids are therefore numerous, but the supreme 
soul is one ; it is demonstrated as the creator of all 
things, b. Body (s'arira). It is the site of action, 
of the organs of scns.ation, .and of the sentiments of 
pain or pleasure. It is composed of p.art3,_ a framed 
substance, not inchoative, and not consisting of the 
three elements, c.arth, w.ator, and fire, as. some s.ay, 
nor of four or all the five elements (viz. air and ether 
in addition to the former), as others maintain, but ^ ^ 
merely e.arthy. c. Organs of sensation (indriya ) ; 
from tho elements, earth, w.ater, light, air, and | ■ 
ether, they aro , smell, taste, sight, touch, am 
hearing, d. 'Their objects (artha). They, aro tl 
qualities of c.arth, &c. — viz. odour, savour, coloyjj 
tangibility, .and sound, e. Understanding (budd,\j).\ 





NYCTAGINACEiE— NYL-GHAU. 


Hindus, it lias been exjilained or annotated by a 
triple set of commentaries, wbiob, intbeir turn, have 
become the source of more popular or elementary 
treatises. — The Sanscrit text of the S&tras of Gotama, 
witli a commentary by Vis’ioandtlia, has been edited 
I at Calcutta (1828) ; and'the first four books, and 
part of the fifth, of the text, oritb an English version, 
an English commentary, and extracts from the 
Sanscrit commentary of Vis'-wandtha, by tho late 
■ Dr J. E. Ballantyne (AQahabad, 1850—1854). This 
excellent English version and commentary, and tho 
celebrated Essay on the Nytlya, by H. T. Colebrooko 
(Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. 
London, 1827 ; and reprinted in the Miscellaneous 
Essays, voL i. I^ndon, 1837), are the best guide for 
the European student avho, •without a knowledge 
of Sanscrit, avould wish to familiarise himself with 
tho Nyilya system. 

NYCTAGIHA'CETB, a natural order of exoge- 
nous plants, consisting partly of herbaceous plants, 
both .annual and perenni.al, and partly of shrubs .and 
trees. Lindley ranks them in his Chenapodal Alli- 
ance. The flowers .are either clustered or solitary, 
and either the cluster or the flower often h.as an 
involucre, which is often gaily coloured. The peri- 
anth is tubular, plaited in bud, coloured ; tho limh 
entire or toothed, deciduous. Tho stamens .are equal 
in number to tho lobes of tho perianth. .The ov.ary 
is superior, with one ovule, and one stylo. The 
fruit is a thin caryopsis, enclosed within tho enlarged 
.and indurated base of tho perianth. — There are 
.about 100 known species, natives of w.arm countries. 
Some have flowers of considerable bo.auty, as those 
of the genus JErahilis, known in our g.ardens as 
Marvel of Peru, one of which, Jlf. Jalapa, was .at one 
time erroneously supposed to produce jal.ap. The 
ibots of many are fleshj^, purgative, .and emetic. 
Those of Boerhaavia paniculala are used instead of 
ipecacuanha both in Guiana and in Jav.o. 

HTOTERI'BIA, an extremely curious genus of 
insects, ranked in the order Diptera, although 
very different from most of 'that order,, and ha'vdng 
neither ■wings nor balancers. Its nearest alliance is 
•with Eippohosciden (ace EoRKT Fly and Snp;r 
Tick), which it resembles particularly in p.ar.a3itic 
h.abits, and in tho retention of tho eggs within the 
abdomen of the female, until they have not only 
been hatched, but have passed from the Larva into 
the pupa state. The form, however, is so si>idcr- 
like, that these insects were at first ranked among 
the Arachnida. , Tho few species known arc all 
parasitic on bats, on winch they run about with 
gi'o.at actiadty. The head is very sm.all, curiously 
affixed to tho back of tho thorax, and when the 
crc.aturo suclrs the 1 lood of the bat, upon which it 
lives, it places itself in a reversed po'jition. 

NY'KEEIC, or NIEUWKERK, on the Vcluwc, 
is a very flourishing 'and well-built town, near the 
Zuider Zee, in tho p.'oadnce of Gcldorl.and, Nether- 
lands, 25 mites nortl -west of Arnheim. Fop. 8000. 
It has a good harbo.ir, which is connected with the 
sea by a wide canal of lA miles in length. In tho 
neighbourhood arc fine rich mcadow-p.asturcs and 
lands suited for aU kinds of grain, tobacco, potatoes, 
&o. Tobacco is extens!-"'ly grown ; m.any c.attic .arc 
raise'’ • 'n-dn extremit; '’'■..ied on both avith the 
sirne emerges from the ,i.istord.am, the market 
N-,'/nicu’V.Jj''C’.aue, tobacco' dairy, .and other .agri- 
cultural produce, together with much firewood, arc 
sent. N. has a handsome Eeformed church, a 
Roman Catholic chapel, a synagogue, orph.an-housc, 
and good schools. There are sever.al manufactures 
carried on, avhich also give employment to the 
people. In Netherlands’ church liistory, N. is 
famed .as the place where a great religious move- 


ment began at the middle of last century. The 
liistory of the movement, which spread through- 
out the land, contains all the marks of the later 
revivals in America, Scotland, and Ireland. See 
Ypey and Dermout’s Geschiedenis der Nederd. Her. 
Kerk, vol. iv. 

NY'KOPING, a se.aport of Sweden, pleasantly 
situated on the Baltic, in lat. 58° 45' N., long. 17° E., 
about CO miles south-west of Stockholm. It com- 
prises among its manufaetm-ing products cotton 
goods, stockings, tobacco,. &c., and has good ship- 
yards, mills, and m.anufactories for machinery, while 
in the adcinity of tho town arc extensive paper-miUs. 
The ruined old castle of N., nearly destroyed by fire 
in 1GG5, and which r.anlred in point of strength 
next to those of Stoclcholm and Calmar, has expe- 
rienced many eventful vicissitudes of fortune. King 
V.aldemar of Sweden, after his dethronement in 
1288, avas imprisoned here till his death in 1302 ; 
but tho most tragic incident connected with N. 
Castlo was the horrible death within its walls 
of tho Dukes Eric .and Valdcmar, who, after being 
entr.apped by their pusillanimous brother. King 
Birger, in 1317, were Icft. uo perish of hunger in 
a dungeon, tho keys of avhich the lung threav into 
tho sea beforo ho left the castle. The horror of 
this deed roused tho indignation of the people, 
avho seized upon the castle, sacked it, and demol- 
ished its keep and donjons. In 1710, the toavn 
aa’-as taken and dismantled by tho Russians ; and 
since then it has ceased to be tho scene of any 
ea'cnts of historic.al interest. It is noted for ' 
pure Savedish spoken by its inhabitants. Pop. 
4825. 

NYL-GHAU (Anlihpe picla, or Portax irago- 
camclus), a species of antelope, avith somewhat 
o.x-liko he.ad and body, but avith long slender 
limbs, and of great actiadty and fleetness. It is 
ono of tho largest of antelopes, and is more than 
four feet high .at tho shoulder. The horns of tho 
male are .about .as long .as the ears, smooth, black, 
pointed, sbghtly curved forwards. The female has 



no horns. Tho neck is deep and compressed, not 
rounded as in most of tho antelopes. A slight mane 
runs along tho neck and part of tho back, and the 
breast is adorned avith a long hanging tuft of h.air.' 
The back is .almost clev.ated into a hump betaveen 
tho shoulders. The N. inhabits the dense forests of 
India and Persia, avhere it has long been regardec’| 
as one of tho noblest kinds of g.ame. It is ofte 
taken, lUic other large .auim.als, by the cnolosing , •; 
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NYMPIL^CE.®— NYSTADT. 


. a large space -witli'. nets, ana hy great attmliErs of 
people. It is a .spirited aniirial, and. dangerons to 
a rasli assailant. .It is capable of dobicstication, 
but is said to manifest an irritablo and capriciona 
temper. , , ' . 

- NYMl?Br.ffiA'OEiE, a natural order of exogenous ' 
plants, 'growing in lakes, ponds, ditches, and slow 
rivers, where their fleshy rootstocks arc x>rostrate 
in the mud at the bottom j and their -large, long- 
stalls ed, heart-shaped, or peltate leaves float on the 
surface of the water. Xheir flowers also cither 
flo.at, or are raised on their stalks a little above the 
water. Tlio flowers are largo, and often, very 
beautiful and fragrant There arc usually four 
. sepals, and' numerous petals and stomens, often 
-passing gradually into 'one another. The ovary is 
many-ocfled, with radiating stigmas, and very 
numerous ovules, and is more or less surrounded i 
by a, largo fleshy disc. The seeds have a farinaceous i 
.albumen. 'More than fifty species are known, mostly 
natives of warm and temperate regions. Tho root- 
stocks of some of them arc used as food, and tho 
seeds of many.-^Sco "WxTEB-iiiLY, Lotus, 'YicronrA,' 
and. EahTAtS— 'Very nearly allied to N. are 

^dumbiacecc. See Nelumbo. 

• » 

' irrMPHS, in Classic JfylholoCT. female divini- 
ties of inferior r.ank, inh.ahiting the sea, streams, 
groves, meadows and pastures, grottoes, fountains, 
hills, glens, trees, &o. Among the Lf., different classes 
were distinguished, particularly the Occanides, 
16 


daughters of, Oceanhs' .{N. of "the msat ocean 
which flows around the earth), the l^trods,’ 
daughters of ITerens (ST. of the inner deptte .of the 
sea, or of the Inner Sea— the Medtteironean), 
'Poiameidcs (Eiver If.), "Naiads (N’. of foOTfcu^ 
lakes, ’brooks, wdls), Oreades (MormtainM'.lj-JJrTgnfl 
or 'Hamadryads (Forest If., who were belieyca ,tn 
die with the trees in which they dwelt). TheJ 
were the goddesses of ferlalimng moistmre, and wii 
represented as taking an interest in the .nouiiAj 
ment and growth of infants, and as hang aSi^steu 
to the chase -(companions of the divine iunfeeM 
Elaha), to , fen^ale . occupations, and to 'dancinm 
Tliey.aro among ithe most heantifdl. coriceptiona 
of the plastic ana.revcrent (if crcdnlons) fancy oS 
tho ancient Greeks, who, in the various phenomenaj 
of naturo— the rufli of sea-waves, the bubble • htl 
brooks, tke play of ' sunbeams, the_ inatle of 
leaves, and tho silence of caves— ^fclti 'wifh'.a' poetic 
■rividness that oiir ' modem ,■ science ■will 'harffly 
permit ns to realise, the presence of rmseen joyr^ 
■powers. ' , 

NT'SS-A. See Tupelo. 

NY'STADT, a town. of Finland,' on .tho e.’istem 
coast of the (Jnlf of Bothnia, '50 .miles -south of 
Biomoborg. ' Here, in 1721', a treaty was agreed to, | 
between Kussia and Sweden, by virlne of wbiolil 
all tbe conquests of i Peter the Great along tboi 
coasts of the Gnlf'of Finland ■ ■were annexed to' 
Bussia. .Pop. (1867) 325S. 
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the other [Q. sessilijlora) having them almost Tvithout 
stalks. Other differences have been pointed put; 
hut they are regarded by some of the most em? t 
and careful botanists as merely accidental, an t 

coincident with these; while, as to the .h 

of the fruit-stalks, every intermediate gr m 
occurs. Both varieties occur in Britain, ’ rst 
being the most prevalent, as it is generall j the 
north of Eiurope ; the second being more aoundant 
in more southern countries. The short-stalked oak 
is sometimes c.alled Dukmast Oak in England. It 
has been much disputed which is entitled to be 
considered the true British oak ; and much alarm 
has occasionally been expressed lest new plantations 
should be made of the mong kind ; whilst the most 
contradictory statements have been made as to the 
comparative value and characters of the timber. 
The oak succeeds best in loamy soils, and especially 
in those that arc somewhat calcareous. It cannot 
endure stagnant water. It succeeds well on soils 
too poor for ash or elm ; but depends much on the 
depth of the soil, its roots penetrating more deeply 
than those of most other trees. Noble specimens 
of oak trees, and some of them historically cele- 
brated, e.xist in almost all parts of Britain ; but are 
much more fretpient in England than in Scotland. 
The former existence of great oak forests is attested 
by the huge trunks often found in hogs. The oak 
attains a height of from SO to 100 or even 150 or 
180 feet ; the tnmk being four, sLx, or even eight 
feet in diameter. It sometimes grows tall and 
stately, but often rather exhibits groat thickness of 
bole and magnitude of branches. It reaches its 
, in breadth, is woU built, with open streets, inter- greatest magnitude in periods varying from 120 to 
sporsod with plantations, on which the cochineal 400 years, but lives to the ago of COO, or even 1000. 
insect feeds, and has about 25,000 inhabitants. Silk, The timber is very solid, durable, peculiarly unsus- 
cotton, sugar, and chocolate are manufactured. ceptiblo of the inliuonco of moistimo, and therefore 
OAIC [Quercus), a genus of trees and shnibs of eminently adapted for ship-building. It is also 
tlie natural order C'«pid(/er£c, luaving a three-celled employed in c.irpentry, mill-worlpy c. — The bark 
ovary, and a round {not angular) nut — which is abounds in tannin ; it also contaiy /peculiar bittci 
cilled an acorn — placed in a scaly truncated cup, i>rinciplo called Qucrciiic, and is .iscd in medicine, 
the lower part of it invested by the cup. The species chiefly in gargles, &c., on account of its astringenoy, 
are very numerous, natives of temperate and tropical sometimes also ns a tonic; it is used along with 
countries. A few species are found in Europe. g.all-nuts in the manufacture of ink ; but most of 
North America produces many ; aud many are all for tanning (see Bark), and on this acooimt the 
natives of mountainous regions in the torrid zone ; oak is often planted as copse-wood (see Copse) m 
some are found at low elevations in the valleys of situations whore it cannot be expected to attain to 
the Himalaya, some even at the level of the sea great size as a tree. The timber of copse oak is 
in the Malay peninsula and Indian islands. But excellent firewood. The oak is particiuarly fitted 
in the peninsula of India and in Ceylon, none arc for copse-wuod, by the readiness with which it 
found ; and none in tropical Africa, in Australia, or springs again from the stools after it has been cut. 
in South America. The oaks have alternate simple — Acorns are very nourishing food for sivine, and in 
leaves; which are entire in some, but in the greater times of scarcity have been often used for human 
number variously lohod and sinuated or cut ; ever- food, as, indeed, they commonly are m some very 
green in some, but more generally deciduous. Many poor countries, cither alone -or mixed Viuth rncal. 
of them are trees of great size, f.amous for the The bitterness which makes them disa^eeable is 
strength and durability of their timber, ns well as said to bo in part removed by burying them for a 
for the majesty of their appearance, and their great time in the earth. The acorns of some trees are 
longevity. — ^Throughout all parts of Europe, except also much less bitter than others, and oaks of the 
the extreme north, two species are found, or varieties common species occur which prodiwe acorns as 
of one species, the Cojimon Oak {Q. rohur ) ; one sweet as chestnuts. Other varieties of the common 
IQ. pcdunculata) having the acorns on longish state, oak are assiduously prop.agated by nmseryiuen -asr 


i THE fifteenth letter in the English 

most western alphabets, is 
l/jpi one of the five simnle vowel siens of 


one of the five simple vowel signs of 
English language. As the Ian- 
guage is at present pronounced, it 
stands for at least four distinct sounds, 
hoard in the words note, nor, (not), 
more, son. The primary and simple sound 
of 0 is that hoard long in nor, and short in 
Pw nut, iXp. The sound given to it in such 
words as note, go, is really a diphthong — a 
long o terminating in a slight u or 00 soimd (o-') 
The corresponding letter in the Hebrew and Phee- 
nieian Alphabet (g. v.) was called Ayn, i. e., ‘eye;’ 
and accordingly the primitive form of the Phoenician 
letter was ,a rough picture of an eye, which natur- 
ally became a circle with a dot in the centre — still 
to bo seen in some ancient inscriptions — and then a 
simple circle. 

O’, a prefix in many Irish family names, serves to 
form a patronymic, bice Mac in Gaelic names ; as 
O’Brien, a descendant of Bricn. By some, it is 
considered to ho derived from of; but it is more 
likely from Ir. xia, Gael, oglia, a grandson. In the 
Lowland Scottish, the word oe is used for grandson, 
aud in some localities for nephew. 

O A'HIT, one of the Sandwich Islands (q. v.). 

OAJA'CO, OAXACA, or GHAXACA, a city of 
hloxioo, capital of a state of the same name, stands 
on the river Bio Verde, 210 miles south-south-east 
of Mexico. It covers an area 2 miles in length by 



OAK— OAKUJI. 


curious !ui(T nrnnmcntul, ji.-irticularly ono with 
pciiilulous brnuchlots (tho lIVcpin.? Oah), .and one 
with lir.anclics prowiiu; up clo'u to the ntem, .as 
in .■some hinds of pn]ilar. Ainonp tlie Grechs and 
r.omans, tho oah was racred to /feus or .Inpiter ; .amt 
it has horn connected witli the ichuious ot'acrvancrs 
of many nations, as of ttm .ancient (J. Its and Gennan”. 
— Tho Tunic i:v Oak or AnniATin Uak (Q. r.-n-i'.), 
now very frequently iilanted in T.ritain, is a larpe 
.and v.alnahle tree, very common in the anuth-east 
of Ifnrope, and in rnme j'arts of Asix Tho timtier 
is imported in consideraldo qu.antity into I’.ritain 
for aliipdmildinp and otlier jnirposcx Tho leaves 
differ from tho-e I'f the eomiunn oak in their .acute 
lobes, .and tho cnjis of t!ie nconia are niotn/, i. e., 
have lone, hiore, acute rcaU's, Similar to this, in 
both thesQ rep c t >, aro the AlieTiiiAK Oak {Q. 
Aiif!nirn), .abundant near Vienna, and the Sl’AKlsu 
Oak ((,T 7/i./),imVri).— The Conic Oak or Conic-Tnr.r. 
(G. Alder) is noticed in the article Conic ; the IIoi.m 
Oak or Mvi;r.r,r.nn;c Oak (f.h i.'er), another of the 
r]iceie,s found in the routh of I'nrope, in tho article 
li.icv.— Of the Xorth American oahs, r.omn .are very 
vahiahle as timher trees. I’l rhajis the most import.ant 
in the WniTi; Oak or Ql’iir.ix' Oak {(>. nUm), n larpe 
tree, the loavea of which have a few rounded lohe'. 
It is found from the Gulf of Mexico to C.inada; and 
in I nine idaces forma the chief I'art of the forest. 
The timher ii le.'-s conipact than tluat of tlm Dritish 
oak; that of yonnp tiv'a is very ilasfie. — 'The 
Ovr.ncun Oak Iiratn), a maje tie tree, hiu.hly 
esteemed for Its timber, and bavmp ita n'-orns 
almost eov. red by tie ir plobnlar cup. prowii ebielly 
in lands liable to iiuuidation in llm .''ontbern Stat'-i. 
— 'I'lie Ciir.sTSfT-i.r.svr.ii Wiiiti; Oak 
is nbo a mnch-e.’teemed timber trie ,i{ the .''’onlb'- rn 
State t.—'I lie SwA'in Wliltn Oak ((?. !!-o’"r), a 
elirely allied ip.cies, extends further north. — The 
I.ivii'Oak {Q. ririiM), an evirpreen ipccic, with 
entire leatlury leaves, is regarded xs a tia'e of the 
fir.st imjiorlaiice in the United .Stato’, fnsin the excel- 
leiioe of its timber and its value (or fhip-buildiiiy, i o 
that ( (Tort.s have been made by the povernmenl to 
protect it and to promote the plaiitin” of its .acorns. 
Vet It is not a verj' larpe tree, bi inq rehlom more 
than forty-live feet'in lu iebt, v. ith a trunk of two 
foil in diamel'r. It prows on the coasts of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and as far norlb as Virpinb, It 
once nboundod on the .Sea I'd-aiids, now ro cele- 
brated for their cotton.— Tiio Kill) Oak (f,>. rubm), 
a larpe tree, with ainuatul and b>bed leaves, the 
lobes tootlied and bri' t!e-i'oinled, yields preal part 
of the J!fil Oah SbU'-.i exporls-l from Canada and 
the north of the Unit- d .Sta'.-'s to the \\rit Indies; 
Vut ]!'■(! Oah iS'for'.s are ab-o produced in the Midille 
n'lid .Southern Statea by the ScAr.l.CT Oak {Q. 

a very liimlar riKciis, by the Ukack Oak 
oi- Quiir.ciTr.o.v Oak (G. (in'-'.orui), another miccics 
■"■‘ lb the loi'cs of the haves bristle-iiointed, better 
'‘“own for the dye-ritnff vbieb ita bark yields (rce 
Q’ r.r.uiTr.ON), and by the Willow O.ik (y. i'h>Uo<), 
a l.a..j,,, tree with lanceolate leavc.s and .a svillosv-lil;e 
.w.pe,t timber of all tlie-e apocii s is of very 

inlen r quality. Tlie' o aro thu American oaks of 
preat' t economical and commerei.al importance, 
hut tl .ro nre nuiuerous other rpeeies, Bomo of them 
trees, jjj,.r^. iilirubs, of wbicli roine prosv on 

poor I n„it cover them in compact in.asiics ; 

re^eiub oj, j,, tins n riiiple liiiropean sjiccics (Q. 
fiuiii’ui native of the Vo.spi-i, G — S feet bipb, 
with ih- Icr tonpb braiiebe.s, whicli in.akes excellent 
bedpes.- pp,, p,, ^ci: .Tack ((,i. ni'jra) is an Americ.an 
oal:, cbic . notable for the abiind.ance in svliich it 
prowa on nne of the poorc.st foils. It is a Email 
tree, and timber of little v.abic. Tho h.ark is 
black. — bo of tho Kcpaulcso o.aks arc large and 


s'.aln.ahle trees, as are .some of tho-e of Chinr .and 
.Tallin, of .Tava, of Mexico, Sic. The oaks uf e.r.-.a 
and the other Indian idaudi have penoraliy tiio 
leaa-e.s quite entire. — Tin- bark of mo-t of the sjn i i 
of oak IS eap.abb- of beinp ired for tauniiie. air; is 
iwed in difTercnt countri"'-. Tlu- C'l], • and .seora i of 
the Vai.om.a O.VK (C. jUi/viip-) are ixjp iruil I'onri 
the More.! and other part, of the Levant, in en 
qii.antitic.s, for this piirpo-.o, under tl; '• ii ’.u; ■ rf 
l’'n/oniir. Sco Lr,.VTiir:r.. The tree re'embk’ t; ■ 
Turkey O.ak, and has verj- lar.ie lemi-pbci! '’i 
inos.sy ciip.s. The cups are raid ti contain more 
tanmn than any other a-cpetable ;,ub-tanee. — G.'.i’s 
(q. v.) or G.all-nuts nre in pre.it part obtaiivd from 
tho o.ak tbereforo c.allcd the Gau.-oak {(,>. i’;'"' ■- 
forms, .1 Berubby bush, a n.ativo of A' ia Minor, ivitb 
blunliy .serrated, ovate-obloiig leave’. — Tho Kr.r.M.e . 
Oak (f,L co<x>/era), on tho leaves of v.liicli tl e 
Kermes (q. v.) insect is found, is a low bu-b, with 
evorpreon Bpinmis leaves, much rc.’cmbling a holly, 
a native of the r.oulb-e.ist of Europe. — Of oaks with 
sweet and edible acorn’, may be mentioned the 
ItAU.OTK Oak (Q. IhtVo'a or (Jrnminlin), an ever- 
precn with round r.piny-toolbcd leaves, a native 
of the north of .\frica, the acorns of svbicb .are regu- 
larly br.snpbl to market in Algeria and in {'pain, 
.and .are long and e.vliudrie.al ; the It.alian Oak (V. 
..7.' -•ei(fi'd, closely .allied to the common oak: and the 
DwAur Ciir.-T.MiT Oak {Q. chin'/unjiin or /-rf/io.tf- /) 
of North Amerie.a, a ftnall rbrubby rp-cie’, which 
has been specially recnmmtndod to cultiv.ation on 
this .aecnnnt. Other North Americ.an .‘qiecic.’, and 
some of the niinal.ayan specie”, also predueo c liblc 
acorn". From the acorns of some iqu-cie.’, oil ii 
in.ade in ron’iderablo niiantit.v in different parts of 
tho world, and is u.'.eii in cookery. — The leavi.-. of 
the Manna Oak {(',>. •,r.nra.\f<ra ) — a native of the 
rnoimt.ains of Kurdistan, having oblong, bhint-lobed 
le.aves— I'l'creto in hot wc.athcr a kind of iinniia, a 
sweet mucilaginous suh.stancc, which is made into 
swectme.at.s, ami very highly c.stecmcd. 

The name Oak ia sometime.’ iiojinlarly .applied to 
limber troe.i of wry diiTerent gciierx Tlur, .Vrr.U’AV 
Oak i I .another name of African Te.ak. .‘''ee 'I'r Mb 
.^ome of the species of Caatariiia (q. v.) are called 

0. ak in Australia. The bTos'i; Oak {hUhvarpiis 
.Tnr--;K.'isi<) of .T.av.a, ro named from tin- cxtreino 
h.anlnr s of its timher, is a tme of tho Fame f.amily 
with tho true o.aks. 

OAK BFAUTV {Dl.i'on pro'lromann), a moth 
of the family Grotiirtrldir, n native of England, 
about an inch and a half or two inehe.s in expanse 
of wings; the upjicr wingi with two brown curved 
hand", .and margined aviili black, the lower wings 
with one brown hand. Tho cate.'i'illar feeds on tho 
oak. 

OA'KlIAiM, the county-town of Entl.anddiirc, 
Engl.and, in the vale of Gatinos, 2~) miles we’t- 
north-wc.it of rclorhorongh. It is a st.ation on 
tho by.'ton and IVterhorouph branch of the Mid- 

1. and ilailw.ay. In fonnor time.s, there w.as a ca’tlo 
licre ; it is now in mins, with the exception of tho 
portion u’cd ns the county-hall. The church, tho 
interior of which was hc.aulifully restored in ISuS, 
is an edifice in tho pciqicndicul.ar style, and has a 
lino tower and sjiire. Tho Free Gr.ainm.ar-.”cliool, 
with an endowment of .about £700 .a year, was 
founded in I.'iSl. I’op. (1S71) -Oil. 

OA'KUM a t.angled m.ass of tarred hciiqicn 
fibre.’, is made from old rope by untwi.’ting the 
strands and nibbing tho fibres free from each other. 
Its princiji.al use i.s in C.aiilking (q. v.) tho reams 
helwcen planks, the space round rivets, holts, iVc., 
for the purposo of preventing water from penetrat- 
ing. 



CANNES— OASES. 


CANNES, the name of a Babylonian god, who, vertical position must he resumed. Eeatherinc 
in the limt year of the foundation of Babylon, is diminishes the resistance offered by air wind 

waves ; it also adds greatly to the’ beauty 
old x^rytlinean Sea, adjoining Babylon* He is and grace of xo^Ying, 

/described as having the head and body of a fish, to The best oars are of Norway fir, though some are 
I which were added a human head and feet under the made of ash and beech, 
fish’s head and at the tail He lived amongst men n'icnra j 2. ■ -r 

during the daytime, without however, takSg any des^f al"o 

^ funsetto thrseTfrom vegetation owing to the presence 

sunseii to tno sea,lrom of sprmgs issuing from the ground. The nrinci- 

/(W j which he had emerged, p^l oases are those lying to the west of Eoypt 

1 ■ f Tr je^^ey from the Nile, and knoi^to 

\ ( the ‘ ute“tf ^ kttem ancients by the name of the Greater and Lesser 

\\ /W}^ and i^ all tbi nr^’ Ammon. It is supposed that 

and in aU the prm- they were known to the EgTOtians during the 12th 
cipal arts and semnees dynasty under the name of but no 

’ / f civilisation, which evidence of their occupation by the Egyptians 

J Darius has' been found m si^ % 

ancients they were called the Islands of 
\ accoimt of him pre- tjjg Blessed, or compared to the spots on a panther’s 

served by ekin. Their name is supposed to be the Coptic 

1 Cannes Apollodor^. Eive OuaM (Inhabited Place). They are first mentioned 

I Cannes. such monsters are said by Herodotus in his aciounf of the destruction of 

/ the Persian Gulf; one, called Anedotos or Idotion, in rimoo™^ eLS^ cellbra/ 

• the reim of Ampnnn. fbn in*nc . simoom. Equally celebrated is tbe_visit of Alex- 




of a man, and tbe lower of a fish, or as a man fnfnrA 
• covered untb o i, luture 


11.hrais‘'tuVhetl“rtn^^^ ““I*' cara?rns ^05 to the POla^s'rf 

bling in time and mentions three oases : the first seven days’ journey 

She G^ek Proteus an^ jv-estof Abydos; the second, west of the Lake^Moeris^ 

Helladius Avud Phot Cod 270 nn “^^r the oracle of Ammon. Pliny men- 

Eichter He . Cnrtr ’ 4 ne p *'vo oases ; so does Ptolemy, who calls them 
Kichter, VeBeroso Cory Anc.Pragm. p. 30; 1 Sam. the Lesser and (Greater. Under th^ Eoman empir“ 

- Layard Mnevd^Tm T®''® ''®®'^ *®“P0™>'y banishment of crimi- 

® ^ ’ .’ P' ; , , nals of state, and the poet Juvenal was sent there. 

OAR, a wooden instrument by which Olympiodorus, a native of the Thebaid, gives a 
....d ii, Pec^a Bitting in a boat propels it glowing description of them in the days 0? Theo- 
T through the water. The form found in dosius the Younger. Under the Byzantine emperors, 
j practice to combine greatest power with 
lightness, is that shewn in the figure. 
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Prom a to 6 is the blade of the oar, thin t 

and nearly flat, though occasionally some- ppra UYf i '^.i ' 1— 1 / I 

what curved, so as to present a concave ' j 

• — c surface to the water ; from 6 to rf is round I 

or square, gradually thickening towards fe^fe ajlSfcT^lii -~j- -fail le _ -=~__ | 

d, that the part ce may nearly balance I 

the part ac. At de is the handle, which ] 

is grasped by one or both hands. The -- ; 

oar rests at c on the row-lock, and in many j 

cases some device is resorted to, to retain A'OT 

the oar from slipping outwards. In the 
Thames, a leathern stop, called a button, 

is used; sometimes a pin in the gunwale ■ ■'''"S- 

1 ___T of the boat passes through the oar (but 
j\' this weakens the oar, and precludes /ea</(er- QG 
ing) ; at other times, the oar is fastened 
•to the pin by a leathern thong. The 

action of an oar in moving a boat is that 1 

of a lever, the rower’s hand being the 
power, the water the fulcrum, against 

which the oar presses, and the row-lock ' 

the point at which the opposition caused . r,' ■ . 

by the weight of the boat and its cargo Temple of Jupiter Ammon — Oasis of Siwali. 

is felt. Feathering an oar consists in (From Hoskin’a Visit to the Great Oasis ) 

Oar. turning it, immediately on leaving the ra 

water, so that the flat blade of the oar the emperors banished there the heads of the E 
is horizontal, and in preserving this position until Catholic party, at the instigation of the Arians, injbol 
just before the fresh dip, when of course the the dth c., and Athanasius himself is siipposer 2 








Temple of Jupiter Ammon — Oasis of Siwali. 
(From Hoskin’s Visit (o the Great Oasis ) 
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j ^ . 1 

to liavo taken refuge in them. In the 5tU c., originated. The oasis is nine miles broad and tv.-o j 

Nestorins, the Bishop of Constantinople, was long, contains El Garah Gharm3', and Menchyeh. has 1 

banished there. He rvas' rescued by an excursion a population of about 8000 inhabitant'', posses'-';’ dale J' 

of the Blemyes, but expired .soon after his arrival and other trees, grosvs cereals, and lias sulphur- i 

at the Nile. The oases ivero then a place of ous apring.s, a ealt lake at Arachieh, and raanj- 
(lesolation and horror, occasionallj' plundered by ruined temples, a necropolis, anil other remain'’. 
Beduins. They fell, 013 a.t>., into the iiower The oracle of Ammon is snjipnsed to have^been ar .a [ 
of the Arabs, after having been held bj- the pkacc called Om-Beydah, or the temple of Nekht-h'’r- | 
Egyptian monarchs and their successors till that hebi. Erom tliis, it avould seem that the oasis did j 
period; and they arc descrilied by Edrisi (1150 not fall into the poivcr of Egjgit till about tne.dli 
A. D.) .as uninhabited: by Abulfeda (1240 a.d.) and c. B.C. The celebr.ated Fount.aiu of the Sun is .at 
bj' Leo Africanus (1513 A.n.), as inhabited and Siwah Shargich. It is 30 paces long, 20 bro.ad, "ix 
cultivated, and quite independeut, h.aving three fathoms deep, avith bubble.s constautlj’ rising tio the 
fortresses. The first modern traveller avho visited surface, steaming in the morning, and -ivarmer at 
them is supposed to h.ave been Poucct (1C9S A.D.). night. Close to it are the remains of the sauetuarj’ 
Subsequently, in 1702, Browne discovered the oasis of Ammon. 4. El Bakkel, or the IVestem Oasis, iie.s 
of jVmmon at El Siwah ; and it w.as visited in 1793 .about 73 miles south-west of Siout. The princiiual 
by Homcmann, and in 1319 by Cailliaud. It lies in ruin .at Dar-el-Hadjar consists of a small temple, 

29’ 12’ 20" N. lat., and 2G° C' 9" E. long. Drovetti dedic.atcd to Klmumis by the Boman emperors, 

' and Minutoli’.also’visited the same spot.° Nero and Titus. At Ain Amoor, between this oasis I, 

These oases are now held by Muggrebi Ar.abs, a .and the Oasis Magna, is a temple built under the 
powcrfid race in the Desert, c.ap.able of raising Homan empire.— Herodotus, iii. 2G ; Str.abo,_ ii._^ p. ; 
30,000 men, who supplj' camels and guides to traa'cl- 130, xvii. pp. 790, ;91, 313; Ptolemy, iv. 5, o7 ; i 
Id’s The principal oases arc ; 1. El Khargeh, or the Minutoli, Jleise zum Tanpel ties Jupiter Ammon ' 
O.asisjSIamia the Greater O.asis of Ptolemy; 2. El (Berlin, 1324); Hoskins, Visit to the Great Oasii , 
Kasr, or Oasis Parva, the Lesser O.asis ; 3. Siwah, (Svo, Bond. 1337) ; Champollion, L’L'fpjpte, p. 232. 
or the O.asis of Ammon, the most northerly ; 4. The OAT, or OATS {Arena), a genus of gr.asses. 
Western Oasis, or D.akkcl, mentioned by Olympi- containing many species, among avhich arc some 
odorus, and visited by Sir Archibald Edmonstone vaUiable for the grain avhich they produce, and 
in 1S19, and Bohlfs iu 1374. Of El Khargeh, full some useful for haj'. The Linnman genus A re;m. less 
particulars have been given by M. Hoskins, ayho n.atnr.al than most of the Linnaian genera, has been , 
discovered it lying about 125 miles west of the Nile, much broken up. The genus, as now restricted, i 
having a stream of water rising near the village of Jiaa the spikclets iu loose panicles, the glumes as 
(ionah, on the north-west of the oasis, and lost in Jong as the llorcts, and containing two or more i 
the sand. It is bounded on the cast by Hagcl-bel- florets ; the palc.m firm, and almost cartilaginous, | 
Bad.ah. North of El Gem lies the metropolis, the outer palea of each floret, or of oue or more of , 

El Khargeh, which consists of a scries of covered the florets, bearing on the back a knee-jointed .awn, ; 
streets and open baz.oars. The tcmidc lies two whieli is twisted at the base. The awn, however, i 
hours’ journey from it, in a fine situation ; the tends to disa])pear, and often wholly disappe.ars in | 
echos has a vestibule of 500 feet, with pylons, or cultivation. 'Ihose species which .are cidtivatcd as ] 
gatew.ays, the first of which has a decree in corn-plants have comparatively largo spikclets .and i 
Greek, d.atcd in the reign of Galba (GS a.d.), seeds, the spikclets— at le.ast after flowering— pen- j 
against forcing jicrsons to farm the revenue, prevent- duloiis. The native country of the cultivated oats 
ing imprisonment- for debt, preserving the douTics is unlcnown, although most prob.ably it is Central 
of avomon, and limiting the olBco of strategos for Asi.a. There is no reforenee, however, to the oat in 
three years. The temple has other decrees jircvcnt- the Old Testament ; .and .although it was known to 
ing the ollicers of government from smuggling. It the Greeks, who c.allcd it Hronio.-', .and to the Bom.ans, 
has an .avenue of sphinxes and three pylons; on it is probable that they derived their knowledge of 
the third, Darius is renrescuted oflering to Amen it from the Celts, Germans, and other northern 
Ra, Osiris, and Isis ; avhitc Nckht-her-hcbi (Nectabes) nations. It is a gr.ain better suited to moist than to ' 

continued the ornaments of the temple .about 414 — flry, and to cold than to w.arm climates, although it \ 

340 n.c. The sekos is 140 feet long, and represents floes not extend so far north ns the coarse kinds of 

Darius offering to Amen Ra, or Khnumis, the ram- barley. The gr.ain is either used in the form of 

headed god, and Osiris ; avhile in the accompanying Gro.ats (q. v.) or made into meal. Oatme.al c.akcs 
scenes are seen Anta, or Anaitis, R.aspu, or Reseph. and porridge form grc.at p.art of the food of the 
In the a-icinity is a magnilicent necropolis of 150 pc.asantry of Scotland and of some other countries, 
sepulchres, of a late period, avith Doric and Corinth- Ho gr.ain is so much esteemed for feeding horses, 
ian capitals. There .are several temjdes at other Besides a large quantity of starch — about C5 per 
spots of the oases. 2. El Kasr, the O.asis Parv.a, cent. — and some sugar, gum, and oil, the grain 
lies four or fia-e d.ays’ journey south-east of Siaa’ah, of •oats contains almost 20 per cent, of nitro- 
called the Wah-el-B.ahn.asa, or Wah-el-Mcncsheh, genous principles, or Protelne (q. a-.) compounds, 
contains no monuments older than the Roman, of aadiich .about IG or 17 parts arc Areiiine, a sub- 
consisting of a triumphal arch, subtcrr.ancous stance a’crj' similar to Uasctnc (q. a-.), and two j 
and other aqueducts, scvcr.al hot springs, a nccro- or three parts gluten, the remainder .albumen, 
polls, and Christian church. This o.asis aa-as first The husk of oats is also nutritious, and is mixed 1 
conquered by the Ar.abs ; and in its adcinity is aa-ith other food for horses, oxen, and shoe]!. > 
.another oasis called Wady Zerzoora, aa-ith others From the starchy particles adhering to the husk \ 
adjoining, of inferior interest. 3. Siaa-ali, or the or seeds after the separ.ation of the grain, a 
O.asis of Ammon — one of the first discoa-ered, and light dish, called soicans, is made in Scotland b)- 
repeatedly visited, has, unfortunately, not been seen means of boiling water, av.as once a-erj- popul.ar, and 
by any one acquainted avith hieroglyphics — lies very suitable for aveak stomachs. The grain is 

, avest of the N.atron Lakes. It aa-ould appear from sometimes mixed aa-ith b.arley for distillation. The 
J hlinutoli that the temple avas built by Nekht-hcr- Russian bea-crago called r/uass is made from oats. 
gi hebi, or Nect.abcs I., in honour of the god Khmun, (Phe straav of oats is a-ery useful as fodder, bringing j 
I- tre Ammou Khnumis or Chnebis, avho, as the deity of a higher price than any other kind of str.aaa-. 1 

^b,ia,avater, presided over the avater from avhich the oasis ^Xhe a'.arietics of o.ats in cultivation are very | 
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mimerons, and some highly esteemed varieties are 
of recent and well-known origin. It is doubtful if 
they really belong to more than one species; but 
the following are very generally distinguished as 
species : 1. Common Oat {A. sativa), having a very 
loose panicle, which spreads on all sides, and two or 
three fertile florets in each spikelet, the pale® quite 
smooth, not more than one floret awned ; 2. Tak- 
TAiiiAN Oat {A. orientalis), also called Hungaman 
Oat and Siberian Oat, distinguished chiefly by 
having the panicle mueh more contracted, and all 
turned to one side ; 3. Naked Oat {A. nuda), 
differing from the Tartarian Oat chiefly in having 
the pale® very slightly adherent to the seeds, which, 
therefore, fall readily out of them, whilst in the 
other kinds they adhere closely ; 4. Chinese Oat 
{A. chinensis), which agrees with the last in the 
ch.aracters of the pale® and seeds, but is more like 
the Common Oat in its panicle, and has more 
numerous florets, 4 — 8, in the spikelet ; 5. Short 
Oat (A. brevis), which has a close panicle turned to 
one side, the spikelets containing only one or two 
florets, each floret awned, the grains short. Almost 
all the varieties of oat in cultivation belong to the 
first and second of these species. The N.aked 
Oat is cultivated in Austria, but is not much 
esteemed. The Chinese Oat, said to have been 
brought by the Russians from the north of China, 
is prolific, but the grain is easily shaken out 
by winds. The Short Oat is cultivated as a 
grain-crop on poor soils. at high elevations in the 
mountainous parts of France and Spain, ripening 
where other' kinds do not; it is also cultivated in 
some parts of Europe as a forage plant. — Besides 
these, there is another kind of oat, the Bristle- 
roiNTED Oat {A. strigosa), regarded by some 
botanists as belonging even to a distinct genus, 
Danlhonia, because the lower palea is much pro- 
longed, and instead of merely being bifid at the 
point, as in the other oats, is divided into two long 
teeth, extending into bristles. The panicle is 
inclined to one side, very little branched ; the florets, 
2 or 3 in a spikelet, all awned, the gr.ain nather 
small. This plant is common in cornfields, is culti- 
vated in many countries, but chiefly on poor soils, 
and was at one time much cultivated in Scotland, 



but is now scarcely to ho seen as a crop. — ^Not 
unjike this, but with the panicle spreading equally 
on all sides, the outer palea merely bifid, and long 
hairs at the base of the glumes, is the Wild Oat 
(A.fatua), also frequent in cornfields, and a variety 


of which is cultivated in some northern countries 
for meal, but which is more generally regarded by 
farmers as a weed to be extirpated, springing up so 
abundantly in some districts as to choke crops of 
better grain. Its awns have much of the hygro- 
metrical property which gains for A. sterilis, a 
species found in the south of Europe, the name of 
the Animal Oat, because the seeds when ripe and 
fallen on the ground resemble insects, and move 
about in an extraordinary manner through the 
twisting and untwisting of the awns. The seed of 
the Wild Oat has been sometimes used instead of 
an artificial fly for catching trout. — Amongst the 
species of oat useful not for their grain but for 
fodder are the Downy Oat-grass {A. pubescens) 
and Yellow Oat-grass {A. Jlavescens), hath referred 
by some botanists to the genus Trisetum — the short 
awn being like a middle tooth in the bifid palea — 
•and both natives of Britain, the former growing on 
light grmmd and dry hills, especially where the 
soil is calcareous, the latter on light meadow lauds. 
— Other species are found in Britain, continental 
Europe, North America, Australia, &c. In some 
parts of the Sahara are bottoms- of ravines richly 
productive of a species of oat-grass (A. Forslcalii) 
much relished by camels. 

Far more ground is occupied with oats in Scotland 
than with any other grain. In all the higher dis- 
tricts, it is almost the only kind of grain which is 
cidtivated. Throughout Scotland, it is the crop 
that is chiefly sown after land has been in pasture 
for one or more years. The seed is generally sown 
broadcast over the ploughed land, which is after- 
wards well harrowed and pulverised. It is of the 
utmost importance to have the latter operations 
well done, as it prevents the attacks of insect 
larv®. On soils that are infested avith annual 
weeds, such as charlock, it is common to drill the 
seed, avhich permits the land to be hand-hoed and 
thoroughly cleaned. Oats thrive best upon deep 
and rich soils, and yield but poorly on thin sandy 
soils, wliere they suffer sooner from drought than 
b.arley, rye, or wheat. On good soils, it is common 
to dress o.ats with 2 to 3 cwts. of guano to the acre. 
The plant is not easily injured by large applications 
of heterogeneous manures. The Potato Oat is a 
v.ariety generally cultivated in the best soils and 
climates. It is an early and productive variety. 
The Hopetoun Oat is also much sown in the earliest 
districts. The Sandy Oat is still more largely sown, 
more particularly when the climate is inferior and j 
wet. It is not liable to be lodged with ’■ains, and 
the straw is of fine quality for fodder/ All these 
are varieties of the Common Oat. The White and 
Black Tartarian .are m- •■h cultivated in some 
districts. They are very p Hictive. — On the con- 
tinent of Europe, this grain is seldom seen of quality 
equal to what is produced in Scotland ; and even in 
most parts of England, the climate is less suitable 
to it, and it is less plump and rich. 

OATES (alias AMBROSE), Titus, was the son of 
a ribbon weaver, who, having first become an Ana- 
baptist minister under Cromwell, took orders and a 
benefice in the English Ch-urch after the Restora- 
tion. Titus appears to have been born about 1G20 
in London. He w.as a pupil of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, whence he passed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, took orders, and received a small living 
from the Duke of Norfolk. This position, however, 
he forfeited, in consequence of a m.alioious prosecu- 
tion, in which ho narrowly escaped conviction for 
perjury ; and having been afterwards appointed to 
the chaplaincy of one of the king’s ships, he was 
expelled from it on a charge stiU more disgi’aceful. 1 
In this extremity, he conformed to the Romartd 
Catholic Church, and was admitted as a scholar ( al 
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the .Tcsuits’ College at Valladolid; hut Tvas expelled judges and juries ^"ying each other in their 
for misconduct, after a trial of a few months. lie unquestioning reception in evidence of the grossesu 
was again received hy the Jesuits, on liis earnest and mo:t manifest perjuries; and many mnoc^sn 
protestations of repentance, at St Omcr, whore he Homan Catholic gentlemen died the death of traitors 








his ■vvits, in tlie evil cxerci'io of vvliich lio deviped, itv sway, doubts began to be felt ; and on tlie 
about this time, the atrocious Ecbetno n'iHi which execution of a venerable and respected nobleman, 
his name is identified in history. ,Tnst then, great Viscount SLafford, with a strong shock o* pity and 
excitement and alarm pervaded tlie Protestant remorse, public suspicion awoke, and a violent 
party in England. It was well Icnown that Charles reaction set in. It was only, however, on the 
was at heart a Poman Catholic; and his brother, sion of J.ames II. in 1GS5 that retnbiition overtook 
the Duke of Tork, afterwards J.ames II., was .an the m.alef.actor. Active steps against him were then 
active and avowed aealot on the same side. Tlie taken. He was tried before the Court of rvin" s 
growing confidence of the Poman C.atholics w.as Bench, convicted of perjury, and sentenced to le 
unconcealed ; and with or without inst.ant reason, pilloried, whipped at the cart s tail, and afterwaras 
the cry^^o often^ sinc^c and 

details of a pretended plot, the figment ; 

of Ids own twain, the main elements of ^ =j-~— j 
which wore a rising of the C.atholio j k ■ 

party, a genor.al massacre of Protest- j ‘ 

ants, the burning of the city of London, | k ^ ~-=SPj^!£~- 

the ass.assination of the king, .and the \ - ' , 
inv.asion of Ireland by a Frenob army. ~ i, Y -V - 1 

In cert.ain of its items, tbo^ fiction w.as - j 7 ;gf _-i£7_ ~ 
devised with consider.ablo ingenuity to , _ \ .-'i \ 

c.atcb the popul.ar belief. By tliestr.augcst I ' 'Y'-l 

coincidence, moreover, there just then 

occurred in aid of it .a scries of events ' \ ''^-= 

which seemed conclusively to attest its =^_- 

genuinoncss. A correspondence, the ■-— — '-S— — - 

object of which w.as the propagation of ^ 

the Roman C.atholio religion, c.amo to - 

light between the socrot.ary of the Dnko - - — -~y- — k— _ ~ k i 
of York and Pero La Chaise, the con- - _ _ . “ ~ 

fessor and confidant of Louis XIV. _ _ _ ^ ' 

D.anhy, tho. prime minister, it also _ c. lyrv jH ,1 “-f-a— ■ 1 

appeared, had been busy with intrigues - — k- '/p Y'.;'/ ' 

in the same quarter. Finally, Godfrey, _ R 

the ze.alou3 m.agistrate through whom y_r;;r>p wj-p f '7. 

publicity w.as first given to 'the plot,’ t-'., ' 

w.as found mysteriously raurdorccL After 5^’- J'" ;? -It / ' 

this, could reasonable doubt exist ? Was 

not the EngUsh St Bartholomew .already ^7 j i>y -I 

begun? AP London .went vald anth 

fe.ar and wage; and it seemed .at ono •rk=sr~^ , ^ 

time likely that a massacre of Roman 
Catholics would he substituted for tho ; 

dreaded extermination of the Protestants. r ‘ IferRSiS'''- 

Tho parliament, ■Nvliich might have dono 1 ^jli! 

something to allay tho excitement, was 

itself swept lieaPong aw.ay hy it. The k: — 

king .alone, whose life was thrc.atcned, O.atcs in tho Pillory.— From a Contemporary Print, 

hut who, dissolute and indolent as ho 

was, wanted neither coinage nor shrewd- _ _ , 7 vr aw • 1 1 „ „ intio nf 

ness, much to his honour, scornfully insisted that the imprisoned for life. AVc might wonder .a little at 
plot w.as merely some ins.anc delusion, .and tried so the lemeney of the sentence, were it ““t th is ^Of 
far as he could, to control the excesses which fol- beexplamcd: it w.as intended that the seventy of 
lowed. Too ,)roh.ahly, his interference was of the the first two items of pumshment shoidd render 
charactcristicillye.asy, msonc/aat kind; in any c.ase, the last one anperfluons, .and th.at the wretch 
it did not avail. The story of 0. w.as universally should the imdcr the hash of tho executioner. But 
believed ; and he bec.ame the popul.ar hero of the the hido_ of 0. was beyond _ calculation tough; 
da\'’. A ponsion of £900 a year was granted him ; and horribly lacerated, living, his carcass was 
a suite of ap.artmcnts in tlie palace .at WhitehaU conveyed to the prison from which it was meant 
was set a])art as sacred to liis use ; and wherever he never more to issue. ^ Ve^ strangely, li(^ve\cr, t e 
c went, the Protestant public wildly cheered him as next turn of tho political wheel brought back the 
jVthcir savioiu'. With the aid of a set of suborned monster to tho light of day and to prosperity. 

only one degree less foul than himself, When the revolution of 16SS idaccd \\ illiamou tho 
uvictions of his victims were readily obtained, tlirone, tho Protestant influence triumphed onco 
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OATH. 


more. In the outburst of enthusiasm which ensued, 
what more natural than that 0. shoiild he glorified 
as a Protestant martyr? Parliament solemnly 
declared his trial an illegal one ; he was pardoned, 
and obtained his liberty ; and in order to his perfect 
enjoyment of it, a pension of £300 a year was 
granted him. He was, however, no" more heard 
of ; he passed his seventeen remaining years in 
obscurity, and died in 1705 at the good old age of 
eighty-six. 

OATH (Ang.-Sax. ath, Ger. efd), in the religious 
use of the word, may he defined an expressed or im- 
plied calling upon the Almighty to witness the truth 
of an asseveration, or the good faith of a promise ; 
with which is ordinarily conjoined an imprecation 
of his vengeance, or a renunciation of his favour, in 
case the asseveration should he false, or the promise 
should he broken. This practice has prevailed, 
in some form or other, in almost all the religions of 
the ancient, as well as of the modem world. It 
supposes, however, a belief of the existence of a 
provident Supreme Being, in order to its moral 
efficacy as a safeguard of truth. Among the Jews, 
wo find instances in Gen. xiv. 22, xxi. 24, xlvii. 31, 
T. 6, confirmed even by the example of God himself, 

. Numb. xiv. 28, Jerem. xliv. 26, Isai. IxiL 8. It 
was strictly forbidden to the Jews to swear by 
false gods (Amos viii. 14, Jerem. xii. 16). The form 
of oath was probably variable, either a direct 
adjuration, as ‘ The Lord liveth,’ or an imprecation, 

‘ The Lord do so to me ; ’ but in aU cases, the 
strongest denunciations are held out against the 
false swearer (Exod. xx. 7, Levit. xix. 12). Oaths 
were employed, both judicially and extrajudieiaUy, 
by the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, Modes, and 
Persians, as well as by the Greelcs, and also by the 
Romans. The forms were very various — one of the 
most solemn consisting in the act of placing the 
hand_ on the altar of the deity who was invoked 
as witness. In the judicial proceedings of both 
the last-named nations, oaths were employed, but 
not_ universally ; and in examples of their extra- 
judicial use, the literatures of both abouncL In 
the Christian dispensation, the solemnity of an 
oath is enhanced by the elevated idea of the sanctity 
and perfection of the Deity. 

_ The lawfulness and fitness of the practice, under 
circumstances of due solemnity, are commonly 
recognised by Christians. Some communions, of 
which the most remarkable are the Moravians 
and the Society of Priends, applying literally the 
words of Christ (Mat. v. 34), regard all oaths as 
unlawful But other communions generally re- 
strict this prohibition to ordinary and private 
discourse, and find in Rom. L 9, 2 Cor. xi. 21, 
Gal. i. 20, Phil. i. 8, and 1 Thessah ii. 5, full 
warrant for the lawfulness of oaths in judicial 
and other solemn use. From some passages of the 
Fathers, it might seem that they shared the 
difficidties of the Quakers and Moravians on the 
subject of the lawfulness of swearing ; but these 
Fathers for the most part referred to the oaths 
required of Christians by the pagans, which gene- 
rally involved a recognition of particular pagan 
divinities ; and they condemned these pagan oaths, 
rather as involving or even directly containing 
a profession of the popular paganism, than - as 
unlawful in themselves. The Christians of the 
later ages may perhaps be said to have multiplied 
in an opposite degree the occasions of oaths; 
especially of what were called ‘purgatorial’ oaths, 
in which a party charged with a crime justified 
himself by swearing his innocence. These oaths 
were commonly accompanied by some imprecatory 
form or ceremonial, and were often expected 
to be followed by immediate manifestations of 


the divine vengeance upon the perjurer. The 
common instrument of attestation on oath was the 
Bible or some portion of it ; but oaths were some- 
times sworn on the relics of saints, or other sacred 
objects ; sometimes simply by raising the hand to 
heaven, or by laying it upon the breast or the head. 

In canonical processes, the oath was often adminis- 
tered to the party kneeling. The forms varied very 
much ; the most general being that which the 
Enghsh oath still retains (Sic me Dens adjuvet). 
Divines commonly require, in order to the laWul- 
ness of an oath, three conditions (founded upon 
Jerem. iv. 2), viz., tniih, justice, and judgment 
— that is to say (1), that the asseveration, if the 
oath be assertive, shall be true, and that the 
promise, if the oath be promissory, shall be made 
and shall be kept in good faith; (2), that the thing 
promised shall be objectively lavidM and good ; (3), 
that the oath shall not bo sworn without due dis- 
cretion and deliberation, and without satisfactory 
reasons founded on necessity, or at least on grave | 
and manifest utility, ' 

The Mohammedans do not employ oaths in their 
judicial proceedings ; but they regard deliberate 
perjury, even when extrajudieiaUy committed, as 
sinful, and deserving of God’s vengeance. For 
this, however, they require that the oath should 
be an e:q)ress adjuration of God himself by some 
one of his well-lcnoivn holy names ; that the jmant 
should be of fuU ago and inteUigence ; and that the 
oath should be sworn deUberately, and with the 
intention of swearing. 

OATH, in i)oint of law, is that kind of solemn 
declaration which is necessary as a condition to the 
filling of some office more or less pubUo, or of giving 
evidence in a court of justice. Nearly all the great 
public offices of the state in this coimtry can only 
be fiUed by persons who are wiUing to take an oath 
before acting in such office. I'he most important 
office of aU — ^that of king or queen of Great Britain — 
requires a Coronation Oath (q. v.). Members of par- 
liament also require to take the oath of fidelity and 
true aUegiance, and promising to maintain the suc- 
cession, in a fuU house, before taking their places 
(29 and 30 Viet. c. 19). Quakers and others may 
make an affirmation to the same effect. In 1868 
and 1871, great changes were made as to oaths. The 
oath of allegiance and the official oath must now be 
taken by the great officers of state, such as the First 
Lord of the Treasury, ChanceUor of the Exchequer, 
Lord ChanceUor, Secretaries of State, &o., in Eng- 
land. In Scotland, the same are taken by the Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal and Privy Seal, Lord Clerk 
Register, Lord Advocate, and Lord Justice-Clerk; 
so in Ireland by the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Chan- 
ceUor, and two others. The oath of aUegiance and 
the judicial oath are taken by the superior judges 
in each kingdom, justices of the peace, and Scotch , 
sheriffs. No others, except under the Clerical and 
Parliamentary Oaths Acts, are to take the oaths of 
allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, or any oath 
substituted for these. AU others who used formerly 
to take oaths now make declarations of fidelity in 
their office, and in some cases also one of secrecy. 

The most important oaths affecting the general 
public are those which are required to enforce the 
truth from witnesses in courts of justice. It may 
be stated that jurymen, where they are caUed upon 
to exercise their functions, are also required to take 
an oath. The oath is read to the juror thus — ‘You 
shaU weU and truly try the issue between the parties, 
and a true verdict give, according to the evidence, so / 
help you God and the juror lasses the New Testa- 
ment. Witnesses who are called to give evidenced 
must aU be first sworn in a similar manner, thid 
words being, ‘The evidence you shaU give shaU ji.al 
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the tnith, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God.’ Hence, the person who 
is a witness must have sufhcicnt understanding to 
know the nature and ohlig.ations of an o.ath ; 'iiiid 
on this ground, young children arc incoin])etenl to 
be witnesses. Another condition or quahfic.ation 
required in the party who takes an o.ath a^ a vitness 
is, that ho has a competent sense of religion, in other 
words, he must not only have some religious know- 
ledge, but some religious belief. He must, in sub- 
stance, believe in the existence of a (!od, ami in the 
moral government of the world ; and though lie 
c.annot bo questioned minutelj' as to his p.articular 
religious opinions, yet, if it appear th.at he does not 
believe in a God and future state, he will not be 
' allowed to give his eridcnce, for it is assumed, that 
■without the religious sanction, his testimonj- cannot 
^ be relied iqion. So long, however, as a witness 
I appears to possess competent religious belief, the 
more fonn of the oath is not materi.al. The nsiml 
practice in England and Ireland is, for the -witness, 
after hearing the oath repeated by the officer of 
court, to kiss the four gospels by way of assent; 
and in Scotland, the witness repeats simil.ar words 
after the judge, standing and holding up his right 
hand, ‘ swearing by Almighty God, as he sh.iU 
.answer to God at the Great D.ay of Judgment,’ 
but without kissing any book. Jews arc sworn on 
the Pcnt.atouch, keeping on their h.ats, and the oath 
ends with the words, ‘so help you Jehovah.’ A 
Moh.ammedan is sworn on the Koran ; a Chinese 
witness has been sworn by kneeling and brc.aking 
a china saucer .against the ■witness-box. Thus, the 
mci'o form of taking the oath is imin.atcrial ; the 
witness is allowed to take the oath in whatever 
form ho considers most binding upon his own con- 
science — the essential thing being, however, that 
the witness acknowledge some binding cfTcct derived 
from his belief in a God or a future st.ate. 

'The policy of insisting upon the religious forma- 
lities attending the taking of an o.ath, h.as been 
much discussed of late years, aud it h.as been dis- 
puted whether atheists, who avow an entire .absence 
of .all religious belief, should be entirely rejected 
as witnesses (as is sometimes the case), aud justice 
bo thereby fnistratcd. 'The objections of Quakers, 
Moravd.ans, and Sejiar.atists to taking an oath have 
long been respected as not being fuudamcutally .at 
v.anance with a duo sense of religious feeling, and 
hence they have by statute boon .allowed to make 
an affirmation instead of taking the o.ath. In 1S5I, 
another concession was made to those who, not 
being Quakers, yet refuse to take the oath from 
siucorc conscientious motives, and these arc now 
also allowed to affirm instead of swe.ar. But the 
law remains as before, that atheists and persons 
avho admit th.at they have no religious belief 
wh.atover, arc excluded from giving evidence in 
courts of justice. 

When a witness, after being duly sworn, gives 
false evidence in a court of justice or in a judicial 
proceeding, and his evidence so falsely given is 
m.atcri.al, he commits the offence of perjury; but 
it is necessary, in England, not only th.at two 
witnesses shall bo .able to prove the falsity of such 
evidence, but .also that the party should bo pro- 
ceeded against, in the first inst.ance, before a 
justice of the peace, or by order of a judge, or 
tlio attorney-general, it being found that frivolous 
.and unfounded indictments were often prefcn'cd 
against witnesses by disappointed or hostile jiartics. 
As a general rule, perjury cannot bo committed 
except in some judicial proceeding, or r.ather 
the giving of f.alse evidence cannot be punished 
jjpcc])t it has been given in some judici.al pro- 

ceding. The practice formerly existed of persons 
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voluntarily taking o.aths in v.arious matters not 
connected with any judicial proceeding ; and credi- 
tors often in this manner sought to add to other 
securities by insisting on a formal oath before a 
justice of the peace, in some isolated matter of fact. 
'J'liis practice was put an end to bj' the st.atute 5 
.and G Will. IV. c. 02, by which justices of the peace 
were prohibited from administering or receiving 
such oaths touching any m.atter or thing whereof 
such justice has not jurisdiction or cognizance by 
some statute. It is left to some extent to the dis- 
cretion of the justice whether the p.articular m.atter 
is one as to which it is proper to administer an 
oath ; but wlieu it is considered proper, the declara- 
tion m.ay be made in the form given by that statute ; 
and if the party m.ake a false dcchar.ation, he com- 
mits .a misdcmc.anour. Unhawful oaths generally 
mean o.aths taken by members of secret and illegal 
societies of a treasonable description; and statutes 
long .ago passed to inflict penalties on all who took 
or administered such o.aths. 

OATH OP CALUMNY, in Scotch Law, means 
an o.ath taken by a party at the instance of his 
opponent, th.at the alleg.ation3 were well founded. 
Oaths of verity aud credulity are oaths that a debt 
or claim is well founded. 

OATHS, MiUTAiiY. The taking of the oath 
of fidelity to government and obedience to superior 
officers, was, among ancient armies, a very solemn 
affair. A whole corps took -the oath together, 
sometimes an entire army. In modern times, when 
so many other checks are used for maintaining 
discipline, the o.ath has become little more than 
a form. In the United Kingdom, a recruit enlisting 
into the army or militia, or a volunteer enrolling 
himself, swc.ars to bo faitliful to the sovereign, and 
obedient to all or any of his superior ofiicers : also 
to divulge any facts coming to his knowledge which 
might allect the safety of his sovereign, or tho 
st.ability of that sovereign’s government. Tho 
members of a court-martial take an oath to try tho 
cases brought before them justly, according to the 
evidence, to keep secret the finding until confirmed 
by the crouai, and to keep secret always the opinions 
given by tho members individually. 'Phe only other 
military o.ath is tho common oath of a witness 
before a court-martial to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but tho truth. 

OB, or OBI, tho great river of Western Siberia, 
rises in two branches, tho Bia and tho Katune or 
Katunga, both of which h.avo their origin in tho 
Altai klountains, within the frontier of tho Chinese 
dominions, .about lat. dO’ N., .and long. 90° E. 
Tliese branches, flowing in .a north-west direction, 
unite to form the Ob at the town of Biisk iu lat. 
52° .10' N., long. S5' E. Pursuing a winding course, 
with a general uorth-avest direction, tho Ob reaches 
the meridian of 75° E., when it turns west, and 
maintains that direction to its conlluonco with tho 
Irtish, the gre.atcst of its tributaries. It then flows 
north-west, north, .and north-east, to its mouth iu 
the Gulf of Ob, which it reaches after a course of 
2000 mUes. Its chief .afllucnts on tho right are 
tho Tom — a swifter stream than tho Ob, 4110 miles 
in length, and navig.ablo for the last 2S0 miles from 
tho beginning of hlay till July — tho Tchulim, and 
the Ket. Tho princip.al aflluent on tho left is tho 
Irtish, which, rising within tho frontier of tho 
Chinese territories, traverses the Altai Mount.ains, 
and after a course longer than that of tho Ob itself, 
joins that river 250 miles below Tobolsk. Tho 
tr.ade of the Irtish, of which tlie centre is Tobolsk, 
is important. The princip.al towns on the banks of 
the Ob are N.arim, S.argut, Berezow, and Obdorsk. 
— The Gulf of Ob is a long inlet of the Arctic Oce.an, 
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450 miles in lengtli by about 100 miles iu breadth. 
At present, only a few steamers ply on the great 
water-system of the Ob ; but that system, communi- 
cating as it does between Siberia, the Chinese terri- 
tories, and European Itussia, is, without doubt, 
destined to become a groat commercial thorough- 
fare. • This river is one of the richest in fish, of all 
the rivers belonging to the Eussian empire. Its 
waters are swelled in May by the melting of the. 
snows of the plains, and again in June and July by 
the melting of the mountain snows. Below its 
jimction with the Iitish, it dimdes itself into several 
parallel streams ; and iu the flood season it inun- 
dates great tracts of country, and presents the 
appearance of a waste of w.atcrs, its desolate imi- 
formity broken only by the occasional tree-tops 
that rise above the surface. At Obdorsk, about 20 
miles south of the southern border of the Gulf of 
Ob, the river freezes in the middle of October, and 
brealrs up about the middle of M.ay. 

OBADI'AH, one of the ‘ minor prophets ’ of the 
Old Testament, regarding whom absolutely nothing 
is known. His book or ‘ vision ’ — the shortest of 
the Jewish Soriptmes — appears, from internal evi- 
dence, to h,avo been composed after the destruction 
of Jerus.alem by the Chakteans, 5SS r.c., and con- 
sists of two p.arts. The first is a prophecy of the 
downfoll of Edom. Tho second foretells the future 
redemption and glo^ of the house of Jacob, in 
which Edom — for his unbrotherly conduct— shall 
not share, but, on the contrary, be burned up as 
‘ stubble.’ 

OT5AN, a p.arli.amcntary burgh .and seaport, 
Argylcshiro, Scotland, on a b.ay of tho same namc> 
20 miles (in direct lino) north-west of Inver.ar.ay. 
The hay is protected from every wind by tho island 
of Kcrrcra on tho west, and by tho high shores of 
tho mainland, and is overlooked on the north by 
tho picturesque ruins of DunoUy Castle. It is 
from 12 to 2-t fathoms deep, and although the 
girdle of hills that seems to surround it gives it tho 
appearance of a hake, it is easily accessible, and 
could afford anchorage to 300 sail. 0. is the grc.at 
rendezvous for tourists in tho West Highlands. 
Its importance d.atcs chiefly from tho beginning of 
tho present century. The burdi now contains a 
number of churches, sever.al hotels and inns, schools, 
banks, &c. Within three miles of 0. is Dunstaff- 
nage Castle, which is s.aid to have been tho seat of 
tho Scottish monarchy previously to its tr.ansferonce 
to Scone. The Stone of Destiny, which now sup- 
ports the coronation chair in Westminster Abbey, 
and was carried thither from Scone by Edw.ard 1., 
was obtained, in the first instance, according to 
tradition, from Dunstaffnage Castle. Pop. of 
parliamentary burgli (which is one of tho Ayr (q. v.) 
group) was 1U40 in ISCl ; in 1S71, 242G. 

OBB, or OBI (etymology unknown), the name 
given to the magical arts or witchcraft practised by 
a class of persons among the negroes of tho West 
Indies. The practiser is called an Oheah-man or 
Oheah-woman. It differs in no essential respect 
from tho corresponding superstitions all the world 
over. See hlAGic, WiTcncRArr. 

OBEDIBHCE, in Canon Law, me.ans tho duty by 
which the various gradations in eccle3i.astic.al 
org.'inisation are held subject, in all things con- 
sistent with the law of God or of tho chimch, to 
tho several superiors placed immodi.ately .above e<ach, 
respectively, in tho hiorarohio.al scale. Thus priests 
and inferior clergy owe canonical obedience to the 
bishop, and priests are bound thereto by a solemn 
promise 'administered at ordination. The bishop 
lirimitively took a similar oath to the metropolitan ; 
but by tho modem law, the jurisdiction of the 


metropolitan is confined to tho occasions of his hold- 
ing a visitation, or presiding in the promnoial synod. 
Bishops, by the present law of the Roman C.atholic 
Church, take an oath of obedience to the po])e. 
This obedience, however, is strictly limited by the 
c<anons, and is only held to bind in things consistent 
with the divine .and natural law. In ecclesiastic.al 
history tho word Obedience has a speci.al signifi- 
c.ation, and is applied to the several parties in the 
church, which, during the great Western Schism 
(q. V.), .adhered to the rival popes. Thus ave read 
of the ‘ Rom.an Obedience,’ which included all avho 
recognised tho pope chosen at Rome, and the 
‘Avignon Obedience,’ which meant the supporters 
of the Avignon pope. So, again, historians speak of 
‘ the Obedience of Gregory XII.,’ and ‘ the Obedience 
of Benedict XIII.,’ &c. Applied to the monastic 
institute, obedience means the voluntary submission 
which all members of religious orders vow, at the 
religious profession, to their immediate superiors, 
of wh.atever grade in the order, as aveU as to the 
superior general, .and still more to the mles and 
constitutions of the order. This forms, in all 
orders, one of the essential vows. It is, however, 
expressly confined to laavful things ; and .although 
it is held that a superior can command certain 
things under pain of sin, yet Roman Catholics 
repudiate the notion that the command of a 
superior can render lawful, much less good, a thing 
which is, of its ouai nature, or by tho law of God, 
sinful or bad. Tho n.amc Obedience is some- 
times given to the written precept or other formal 
instrument by which a superior in a religious order 
communicates to one of his subjects any special 
precept or instruction — as, for example, to under- 
take a certain office, to proceed upon a particular 
mission, to relinquish a certain appointment, &o. 
The instruction, or the instrument containing it, is 
c.allcd an obedienoo, because it is hold to bind in 
virtue of religious obedience. 

O'BELISK, a word derived from tho Greek 
ohdos and oheUskos, signifying a spit, applied to 
prismatic monuments of stone and other materials, 
terminating with a pyr.amidal or pointed top. 
These monuments, called tehlien, Avere placed upon 
bases before g.atcAViiys of the principal temples 
in Egypt, one on each side of the door. They 
served in Egyptian .art for tho same purposes 
.13 tho stelm of tho Greeks and columns of tho 
Romans, and .appear to have been erected to record 
tho honours or triumphs of the monarch. They 
h.avc four faces, are cut out of one piece, .and are 
bro.ador at the base than at the top, at a short 
distance from avhich the sides form the bsse of a 
pyramidion in avhich the obelisk terminates. They 
were placed upon a cubical base of the same 
material, which slightly surpassed tho breadth of 
their base. Eaeh side of tho obelisk .at tho b.ase 
measures y,jth of the height of the shaft, from the 
base line to that avhore the o.ap, or i)yr.amidion 
commences. The cap is also iVth of the same 
height. Their sides are slightly concave, to increase 
their apparent height. I'heir height amries from 
upuaards of 100 feet to a few inclies, the tallest 
knoavn being that of Karnuk, aadiioh rises to 
105 feet 7 inches. The sides are generally sculp- 
tured aa'ith hieroglyphs .and representations, record- 
ing the names and titles of kings, generally in 
one line of deeply-cut hieroglyphs doavn each side. 
The pyramid of obelisks aa-as sometimes decor- 
ated with subjects. The mode by which they 
were made appears to have been to heav them first 
in the rough out of a solid piece in the quarries, ^ 
and one unfinislied specimen thus prepared stiUj, 
remains in the quarries of Syene. They avere traiij,. 
sported down the Hilo during tho inundation, o7 
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rafts to tlie spot where they were intended to be 
placed, and raised from their horizontal po.sition 
by inclined planes, aided by machiner}'. Some 
obelisks, before their erection, had their pyramid 
capped with bronze gilded, or gold, the marks of 
such covering still being evident on their snrfaccn. 
Under the itoraan empire, they were raised by 
pulleys and heavy tackle. The didlcnlty of erecting 
the fallen ones in the ages of the renaissance, as 
also the mechanical appliances for the lowering from 
its original site the obelisk of Luxor in 1S31, and 
erecting it in the Place dc la Concorde in 1S33 by 
Le Bas, shew the difficulties experienced by the 
ancients. The use of obelisks is as old as the 
appearance of art itself in Egj’pt; these grand, 
smiple, and geometrie forms being used in the 4th 
dynasty, and continued till the time of the Homans. 

I Their object is enveloped in gre.at obscurity. At 
the time of the ISth dynastj’, it appears that rcli- 

I gious ceremonies and oblations were oflercd to the 
obelisks, which were treated as divinities. Their 
sepulchral use is evinced by their discovery in tho 
tombs of the 4th dynasty, and tho vignettes of early 
papyri. No largo obelisk is older than that of 
Matarieh or Heliopolis, erected by Osortesen I. about 
1900 B.C.; and that of Bcggig or Crocodilopolis is, 
in rc.alit 3 ', only a stele. Tliothmts I. placed two of 
largo size before tho gr.anito sanctuary of Kamak, 
and his daughter Hatasu, two others of above 90 
feet high, before the second propylmon. Additional 
sculptures were made on these obelisks bj' Sethos 

I, who restored them. Thothmes III. appears to 
have erected many obelisks. The oldest is that of 
tho Atmeilan or Hippodrome of Constantinople, 
creotod to record his conquest of Kaharania 
or Mesopotamia. Two others, which formerly 
stood at Heliopolis, were subsequently rc-crcctcd 
bj’ Eamosos II. at Alexandria. One of these 
still remains erect, and is popularly knorvn as 
Cleopatra’s Needle, tho other lies prostnate. Both 
have greatly suffered from tho effects of sea 
breezes. Tho highest of all obelisks, that of St John 
of tho Latoran, appears to have been removed from 
Thebes, and set up by Thothpies IV. 35 j'cars after 
the dcatli of Thotluncs III. A small obelisk of 
Amenophis H., said to have boon found in the 
Thobaid, apparently from Elephantine, is in the 
collection of tho Duke of Northumberland at Sion. 
Sethos I. commenced the Flaminian obelisk, sub- 
sequently completed by Ilamoscs II., and placed at 
the temple of Heliopolis. It was removed to Borne 
by Constantins, and found IG feet under the siu-faco 
in the pontificate of Grogory XIII., and erected in 
that of Sextus V. by tho architect Fontana. The 

. other obelisks of llamcscs II. arc, the one at 
the Luxor quarter of Thebes, tho companion of which 
was removed to the Place dc la Concorde at Paris in 
1833 ; the two obelisks of San or Tanis ; that of tho 
Boboli Gardens of Florence, transported from the 
circus of Flora at Borne ; the obelisk of tho Eotonda 
at Borne, erected by Clement XII., 1711 A.D. ; and 
th.at of the Villa Mattel, which decorated tho Ara 
Cmli of the Capitol. A fragment of another obelisk ] 
was in the Collegio Bomano. No obelisks arc known 
of other monarchs till tho 2Gth dynasty. That of 
the Monte Citorio at Borne, erected by Psammetichus 

II. at Heliopolis, was transported by Augustus^ to 
tho Campus M.artius, having been cxhuined 1748 
A.D., and erected by tho architect Antinoii in that 
of Pius VI. Two other obelisks of sm.all size, rnado 
of black basalt, dedicated by Nckhthcrhebi or 
Ncctanebcs IL at Herraopolis, commonly known ns 
tho obelisks of Cairo, are in tho British Museum. 

<■ Ptolemy Phdadolphus is said to have erected in the 
-^v^sinooum at iUexandria a plain obelisk of 80 
’"i^ibits, cut in the quairies by Ncctabis, It was set 


up bj' the architect Satyrus. Two obelisks, erected 
by Ptolemy Euergotes II. and his wife Cleopatr.-i, 
stood before the temple of Philao, one of which 
was removed to Corfe Castle by hlr Bankes. The 
so-called Pamphiliano obelisk at Borne, erected by 
E. Bernin in 1C51, in tho Piazza N.avona, under the 
pontificate of Innocent X., was removed from the 
Circus of Maxentius, having, as their hicroglyjihical 
legends testify’’, been original!}’ erected b_v Uomitiaii 
before the Serapeum at Borne. The last of the 
Bonmn obelisks was the Barberini, which w.as found 
in 1G33 on tho site of the Circus of Aurehan, and 
finally erected in 1822 on the Monte Pincio. It was 
placed by the Emperor Hadrian before the mauso- 
leum or cenotaph cither of himself or Antinous, 
between 132— 13S A.d. Barbarous hieroglyphs, 
found on the Sallustian obelisk, are copied from 
the Flaminian obelisk. It is supposed to have 
been transported to Borne, unadorned with hiero- 
glyphs, by SallustiuB Crispus, prefect of Numidia, 
and to have been set up in the gardens of S.allust, in 
tho reign of Vespasian. It was erected by Antinori, 
1789, before the Church of Trinita del Monte. It 
has been seen how, on the renaissance of the arts, 
tho obelisks were restored and ajrplied to the 
embellishments of modern Borne, cither as columns 
in the centres of pi.azzas or squares, or else as tho 
ornaments of fountains ; one obelisk being set up 
alone in the centre of tho piazzas and places of 
Italy and France, while in antiquity they always 
stood in pairs before tho Pj’lons. 

Two small obelisks, and tho apex of a: third, 
have boon found in Assyria, in shape of trun- 
c.atcd prisms, tho apices stop-shaped. The most 
interesting is that of tho north-west p.alace of Nim- 
md, of black marble, is 5 feet 9 inches higln 
Eacli side has five compartments of bas-reliefs, 
representing the tribute and offerings made to 
the Sh.almanaser. It is covered with a cuneiform 
inscription, recording the annals of the king’s reign, 
from his 1st to his 31st year. On it is represented 



Obelisks in front of a Temple. 

tho tribute of Jehu, king of Israel. A second obelisk, 
of white marble, measures 8 feet 2 inches high, 
is covered with bas-reliefs, representing scenes of 
war and tributes, winding roimd it like those of a 
Boman triumphal column. On it is an inscription 
of Shamas-PuL The broken apex of a third has a 
dedication from Ashur-izir-’pul II. An obelisk of 
Semiramis at Babylon is mentioned by Diodorus, 
and another of Aric.arus was interpreted by Demo- 
critus. Under tho Boman empire, obelisks avero 
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used as gnomons, placed in the public spaces, or 
erected in the spina of the circi. The first removal 
of obelisks to Kome took place in the reign of 
Augustus, who placed one in the circus, said to 
have been originally erected in the reign of Semen- 
pserteus, 85J feet high ; and another of 0 feet less, 
in the Campus Martins, and had it adjusted as a 
gnomon by the mathematician Eacundus Novus ; a 
third obelisk was erected in the Circus of Caligula 
and Nero in the Vatican, and originally dedicated 
to the sun by Nuncoreus, the son of Sesosis, on 
the recovery of his sight. Two other small obelisks, 
which decor.ated the mausoleiun of Augustus, and 
were erected by Claudius or Vespasian and his 
sons, have been found. Other obelisks are known 
to bave been removed by Constantins, 354 A. D. P. 
Victor, in bis description of the quarters of ancient 
■ Borne, reckons G of the largest size and 42 others. 
The Eomans added to them brazen spheres and 
other decorations. Some were removed to Constan- 
tinople by Theodosius the younger, and Valentinian, 
390 A. D. The translation of the inscription of one 
of the Boman obebslm made by a Greek or Egyptian, 
named Hermapion, has been prcsen'cd by Ammianus 
MarceUinus. — Kircher, (Edipus JSgyptiacus (tom. 
iii. Bom. 1652 — 1G54) ; Zoega, De Origmc et Usw 
Oleliscomm (fo. Bom. 1797) ; Cipriani, Sui Eodici 
Obelisci di JRoma (fo. Bom. 1823) ; L’HOto, Notice 
Historique sur les OhClisques Egypliens (8vo, Paris, 
183G) Bhch, NoUs upon Obdisics, in the Museum of 
Classical Antiquities (8vo, Bond. 1853), pp. 203 — 
239; Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, vol. n p. 34G ; 
Sir H. Eawlinson, A Commentary on the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions (12mo, Bond. 1850). 

OBEBBIN, .TonAiw Eriedricu, distinguished 
for his active benevolence and usefulness, was bom at 
Strasburg, 31st August 1740 ; and in 1760 became 
Protestant pastor of Waldbach, in ’’the Ban do la 
Boclie or Steinthal, a wild mountainous district of 
Alsace. Hero he spent the remainder of his life, 
combining an affectionate diligence in the ordinary 
duties of the pastorate, with wise and earnest 
endeavours to promote the education and general 
prosperity of the people. The district had suffered 
terribly in the Thirty Years’ War, and the scanty 
population which remained was sunk in poverty 
and ignorance. 0. introduced better methods of 
cultivating the soil, and v.arious branches of manu- 
facture. The population, which was scarcely 600 
when he entered on his labours, had increased to 
5000 at the close of the century. Yet, though 
animated in all his actions by the most pure and 
disinterested piety, it may be questioned if he did 
not carry his moral supendsion too f.ar when he 
kept a register of the moral character of his 
parishioners, and searched with the minuteness 
though not the motives of an inquisitor, into the 
most insignificant dct.ails of their private life. O. 
was ably assisted in his reformatory labours by his 
ious housekeeper, Buise Schepler, who survived 
er master eleven years. He died 1st June 182G. 
Notunthstanding the humble sphere in which his 
days were spent, his fame as a philanthropist has 
extended over the world, and his example has 
stimulated and guided many. See Brief Memorials 
of Oberlin, by the Eev. T. Sims, M.A (Bond. 1830), 
and also Memoirs of Oberlin, with a short notice 
of Louisa Schepler (Bond. 1838 and 1852). 

O'BEBON, the king of the Elves or Fairies, and 
the husband of Titania. The name is derived by a 
change of spelling from Aub'eron, more anciently 
Alberon, and that from the German Alberich, i. e., 
king of the Elves. 0. is first mentioned as ‘ Boi du 
royaume de la feerie’ in the old French poem of 
Huon de Bordeaux, pair de France, which was 


afterwards made the basis of a popular prose 
romance. From the French, 0. was borrowed by 
the English poets, Chaucer, Spenser, and others, but 
he is most famiharly known from his appearance in 
Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream. From 
old French som-ces, also, Wieland derived part of 
the materials of his poem of Oberon. 

OBE'SITY, or COBPUBENOE, may be defined 
to be ‘ an accumulation of fat under the integuments 
or in the abdomen, or in both situations, to such an 
amount as to embarrass the several voluntary 
functions.’ A certain degree of fatness is not only 
quite compatible with health, but, as has been 
shewn in the article Fats, Animal, the fatty tissue 
is of considerable use in the animal body, partly in 
consequence of its physical, and partly in con- 
sequence of its chemical properties ; and it is only 
when the fatness begins to interfere ivith the 
discharge of any of the vital powers, that it can be • 
regarded as a morbid condition. Obesity may occur 
at any period of life, but it is most commonly after 
the fortieth ye.ar that the tendency to an inordinate 
accumulation of fat begins to shew itself. After 
that time, in the case of men, the pleasures of the 
table are usuaUy more attractive than in earher life, 
and much less muscular exercise is taken ; while in 
women, the cessation of the power of child-bearing 
induces changes which tend remarkably to the 
deposition of fat. The extent to which fat may 
accumulate in the human body is enormous. Daniel 
Bambert, who died at the age of forty years, weighed 
739 lbs. ; his exact height is not recorded, but, 
according to the investigations of the late Dr 
Hutchinson (the inventor of the spirometer), the 
normal weight of a man six feet high should not 
exceed 178 lbs. Dr EUiotson has recorded the case 
of a female child, a year old, who weighed CO lbs. ; 
and those who are interested in the_ subject iviU 
find a large collection of cases of obesity in IVadd’s 
Cursory Remarks on Corpulence. 

The predisposing causes of obesity are a 
peculiar habit of body, hereditarily transmitted; 
inactivity ; sedentary occupations, &c. ; while the 
more immediate or exciting causes are a rich diet, 
including fatty matters, and matters convertiW''’'iu 
the body into fats, such as saccharine and starchy 
foods, and the p.artaking of such a diet to a greater 
extent than is necessary for balancing the daily 
waste of the tissues. ‘ Fat meats, butter, oily 
vegetable substances, millc, saccharine and farin- 
aceous substances are the most fattening articles 
of food ; whilst malt hquors, particularly rich and 
sweet ale arc, of .all beverages, the most conducive 
in promoting obesity. The fattening effect of figs 
and grapes, and A the sugar-cane, upon the natives 
of the countries where these are abundant, is well 
luiown. In v.arious countries in Africa and the 
Hast, where obesity is much admired in females, 
warm baths, indolence, and hving upon saccharine 
and farinaceous articles, upon dates, the nuts from 
which palm-oil is obtained, and upon v.arious oily 
seeds, are the means usually employed to produce 
this effect.’ — Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine, 
article ‘ Obesity.’ The Imowledge of the means of 
inducing obesity affords us the best clue to the 
rational treatment of this affection. It is a popular 
belief that the administration of acids — vinegar, for 
example, or one of the mineral acids — will check the 
deposition of fat ; but if the deshed effect is pro- 
duced, it is only at the cost of serious injury to the 
digestive, and often to the urinary organs. The 
cmplojrment of soap and alkalies, as advocated a 
century ago by Dr FIem3mg {A Discourse on the 
Nature, Causes, and Cure of Corpulency, 1760), isj 
less objectionable than that of acids, but the .uro;d 
longed use even of these is usually prejudicin’ . hal 
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efficacy of one of our commonest sea-weeds, sea- 
wrack {Fucus vesiculosus), in tliis affection has 
also been strongly advocated. It is prescribed in 
the form of an extract, and its valnc is prob.abh’ 
dependent on the iodine contained in it. 

A very interesting Letter on Uorpvtevrc, pub- 
lished in 18G3 by Mr Banting, in which ])■.■ rocord.s 
the effect of diet in his own case, after ail medicinal 
treatment had failed, is well worthy of the .atten- 
tion of those who are Buffering from the affection 
of which this article treats. The following are 
the leading points in his case. lie was CG ye.ara of 
.age, about 5 feet 5 inches in stature (.and there- 
fore, according to Br Ilntohinson’s c.alculations, 
ought to h.ave weighed about 142 lbs.), and in 
August 1SG2 weighed 202 lbs. ‘Few men,’ he 
observes, ‘ have led a more active life . . . • 
i so that my corpulence and subsequent obesity 
were not through neglect of necessary bodily 
activitj’, nor from excessive e.ating, drinking, or 
self-indulgence of any kind, except that I partook of 
the simple aliments of bread, milk, butter, beer, 
sug.ar, and pot.atoes, more freely th.an my _ aged 

nature required I could not stoop to tie my 

shoo, nor .attend to the little offices hum.anity 
requires without considerable pain and difficulty ; I 
h.ave been compelled to go down stairs slowly b.ack- 
w.ards, to s.avo the jar of increased weight upon the 
.ankle and knee joints, and been obliged to puff and 
blow with every alight exertion ’ (pp. 10 and 14). 

By the adnee of a medical friend, he adopted 
the following plan of diet : ‘ For brc.aldast I take 
four or five ounces of beef, mutton, kidneys, broiled 
fish, bacon, or cold meat of any kind except 
pork ; a largo cup of tea (without milk or sugar), 
a little biscuit, or one ovmoe of dry toast. For 
dinner, five or six ounces of any fish except 
salmon, any meat except pork, any vegetable 
except potato, one ounce of dry toast, fruit ont of a 
pudding, any kind of poultry or game, and two or 
three glasses of good claret, sherry, or ^I.adeira: 
champ.agne, port, and boor forbidden. For tea, two 
or three ounces of fruit, a rusk or two, and a cup of 
tea without milk or sugar. For supper, three or 
four ounces of meat or fish, similar to dinner, with a 
glass or two of claret (p. IS). I brc.akfast between 
eight and nine o’clock, dine between one and two ; 
take my slight tea meal between five and six ; and 
sup .at nine’ (p. 40). Under this treatment he lost 
in little more than a year (between the 2Gth of 
August 1862 and the 12th of September ISGG) 4G 
lbs.°of his bodily weight, wliilo his girth round the 
waist was reduced 12 )- inches. He reported him- 
self as restored to health, as able to w.alk up and 
down stairs like other men ; to stoop with case .and 
freedom; .and safely to le.avo off knee-bandages, 
which he had necessarily worn for twenty years past. 
He made his own case widely known b 3 '' the cir- 
cul.ation of his pamphlet (which has passed through 
sover.al editions) ; and ‘ numerous reports sent with 
thanks by strangers as wcU as friends,’ shew that 
(to use his own words) ‘the system is a grc.at 
success ;’ and that it is so we do not doubt, for it is 
based on sound physiological principles. 

O'BIT (L.at. ohltus,a, ‘going down,’ ‘de.ath’), lite- 
rally means the decease of an indiWdual. But as a 
certain ecclcsiastic.al service was fixed to bo cele- 
brated on the d.ay of de.ath (in die obitus), the name 
c.ame to be applied to the service itself. Obit there- 
fore signifies, in old church language, the service 
performed for the departed. It consisted, in the 
Homan Church, of those portions of the OJJichim 
Defunctorum which are called Matins and Lauds, 
^followed bj' a lilass of the Dead, chanted, or occa- 
■^ionally read. Similar services are held on the day 
the funer.al, and on the 30th d.ay, and the anni- 

ss 


vers.ary ; and although the n.ame obit was primitivel}^ 
applied only to the first, it has come to be used or 
them all indiscriminatelja 

OB.TECT, in the language of !Mctaph 3 -.sics, is 
th.at of which an 3 ' thinking being or Subject cap 
become cognizant. This subject itself, however, is 
capable of transmutation into an Object, for one 
ma 3 >' think .about his thinking faculty. To consti- 
tute a metaphysic.al object, actu.al existence is not 
necessary; it is enough that it is conceived b 3 ' the 
subject. Nevertheless, it is customary to employ 
the term' objective as synonymous with rc.al, so that 
a thing is s.aid to be ‘ objective^’ considered when 
regarded in itself, and according to its nature and - 
propertie.s, and to bo ‘subjectively’ considered, when j 
it is presented in its relation to us, or as it shapes 
itself in onr apprehension. Scepticism denies the 
Xrossibility of objective knowledge ; i. e., it denies that 
we c.an ever become certain that our cognition of an 
object corresponds with the actual nature of th.at 
object. The verb.al antithesis of objective and sub- 
jective representation is .also largely employed in 
the fine arts, but even here, though the terms may 
bo convenient, the difference expressed by them is 
only one of degree, and not of kind. When a 
poem or a novel, for example, obtrudes the pecu- 
li.ar genius of the author at the expense of a clear 
and distinct representation of the incident and 
ch.aractcr appropriate to itself, we say it is a sub- 
jective work ; when, on the contrary, the porson.ality 
of the author retires into the b.ackgroimd, or dis- 
.appears altogether, wo call it objective. The poems 
of .Shelley and B 3 Ton ; the novels of J e.an Paul 
Richter, Bnlwcr Lytton, and Victor Hugo ; and the 
p.aintings of the Pre-Raphaelites belon" essentially 
to the former class ; the dramas of Shakspearo, the 
novels of Scott, and the poems of Goethe, to the 
hatter. 

OBJECT-GLASS, the gl.ass in a Teloscopo (q. a-.) 
or Microscope (q. v.), which is placed at the end of 
the tube ne.arcst the object, and first receives the 
nays of light rcficctcd from it. 

O'BL ATES (Lat. ohlaius, ohlata, ' offered up ’), the 
name of a class of religious bodies in the Roman 
Catholic Church, which differ from the religions 
orders Btrictly so called, in not being bound by the 
solemn vows of the religious profession. The institute 
of obl.atcs was one of the many reforms introduced 
in the diocese of hlilan by St Charles Borromeo, 
towards the close of the IGth century. The 
members consisted of secular priests who lived in 
community, and were merely t)ound by a promise 
to the bishop to devote themselves to an 3 ^ service 
which he should consider dcsir.able for the interest 
of religion. St Charles made use of their services 
chieflp' in the wild and inaccessilile Alpine districts 
of his diocese. This institute still exists, aird has 
been recently introduced into England. Still more 
modern .are the ‘ Oblates of the blessed Virgin ]M.ar 3 ',’ 
a body of French origin, which arose in the present 
ccntur 3 ', and has been very n-idely qxtended ; and 
whoso chief object is to assist the parochi.al clerg 3 ', 
by holding missions for the religions instruction of 
the people in any district to which they m.a 3 ' bo 
inadted. This body .also has been established in 
England and in Ireland. Other similar institutes 
might be enumerated, but the constitution of .all is 
nearly the same. There is also a female institute 
of oblates, which was established in Romo, about 
1440, by St Franoisca of Rome, and which consists 
of ladies associated for charitable and religious 
objects, and living in community, but bound only 
by xrromise, and not by vow. 

OBLIGA'TION is a term used in Scotch Law to 
denote the binding effect of .any leg.al contract, and 
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is often used synonymously^vith contract or promise. 
An obligation is said to be pure ■when it may be 
instantly demanded (called in England an absolute 
contract). An obligation is conditional ■when it 
depends, for its legal effect, on some event ■which 
may or may not happen. Obligations are also 
divided into verbal and ■written. 

OBLIGA'TO, in Music. When a musical com- 
position is constructed in more than one part, any 
part is said to be obligato which is not merely 
employed to strengthen the others, but is necessary 
to the melodic perfection of the whole. An accom- 
paniment is said to be obligato which does not con- 
sist of mere chords, but has its own melody. 

O'BOE. See HAUiBoy. 

O'BOLTJS (6r. oholos or dbclos, a spit), the smallest 
of the four common Greek coins and weights, was 
originally, as is generally supposed, a small piece of 
iron or copper, similar in form to the head of a spit, 
or spear head, whence its name. In this form it was 
used as a coin, and a handful of ‘ oboli ’ was cqni- 
v.alent to a Drachma (q. v.). It was subsequently 
coined of silver, and in the ordinary round form, 
but stiU retained its original name ; its value, both 
as a coin and a weight, was now fixed as the Jth 
part of a drachma, so that in the Attic system it 
was equivalent to l^d. and 15f Troy grains respec- 
tively ; while the iEginetan obolus was worth 2|d. 
as a coin, and 25j Troy grains as a weight, hlultiples 
and submultiples of this coin wci-o also used, and 
pieces of the value of 5, 4, 3, 2, li oboli, and of 
i, and ^ of an obolus respectively, arc to be found 
in collections of coins. 

O’BRIEIT, WiLLiAJl SraTii,born in 1803, was the 
second son of the late Sir Edward O’Brien, B.art. of 
Droraoland, in the county of Clare, Ireland, and 
uncle of the present Lord Inohiquin ; that ancient 
barony having recently passed to the Dromoland 
O’Briens on the failure of the elder branch. W. S. 0. 
was educated iit Harrow School, whence ho p.assed 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. Ho entered i)arlia- 
ment for the borough of Ennis in 1820, and was a 
warm supporter of Catholic emancipation. In 1835, 
he was returned on advanced liberal principles for 
the county of Limerick, and for several years 
strongly advocated the claims of Ireland to a strictly 
equal justice with Engl.aud, in legislative as well as 
executive measures. Professing his inability to 
effect this in the united legislature, and having 
embroiled himself avith the Speaker by refusing to 
serve on committees (for avhich refusal he was com- 
mitted to prison in the House by the Speaker’s 
order), ho withdrew from attendance in parliament 
in 1841, and joined actively avith Daniel O’Connell 
(q. V.) in the agitation for a rej)oal of the legislative 
union between England and Ireland. In the pro- 
gress of that agitation, a division having arisen on 
the question of moral as against physical force 
betaveen O’Connell and the party knoavn as ‘Young 
Ireland,’ 0. sided avith the latter; and aa-hen the 
political crisis of 1848 eventuated in a recourse 
to arms, he took part in an attempt at rebellion in 
the south of Ireland, avhich in a few days came to 
an almost ludicrous conclusion. He avas in conse- 
quence arrested, and having been conadeted, avas 
sentenced to death. The sentence, hoavever, avas 
commuted to transportation for life ; and after the 
restoration of tranquillity in the public mind in 
Ireland, he, in common avith the other political 
exiles, was permitted to return to his native country. 
Prom that date (1856) he spent much of his time 
in foreign travel ; and although he avrote more than 
once in terms of strong disapproval of the existing 
state of - things, he invariably abstained from all 


active share in the political proceedings of any party. 
He died June 1864. 

OBSCE'NE PRINTS, BOOKS, or PICTURES, 
exhibited in public render the person so doing 
liable to be indicted for a misdemeanour. Persons 
exposing them in streets, roads, or public places, 
are also liable to be punished as rogues and 
vagabonds with hard labour. An important change 
in the law was effected by Lord Campbell’s Act (20 
and 21 Viet. c. 83), which was passed to suppress the 
tnaffic in obscene books, pictures, prints, and other 
articles. Any two justices of the peace, or any 
police magistrate, upon complaint made before him 
on oath that such books, &c., are kept in any house, 
shop, room, or other place, for the purpose of sale, or 
distribution, or e.xhibition for gain or on hire, and that 
such things have been sold, &c., may authorise a 
constable to enter in the daytime, and, if necessary, 
use force by breaking open doors, or othenvise to 
search for and seize such books, &c., and carry them 
before the magistrate or justices, who may, after 
gi-ving due notice to the occupier of the house, and 
being satisfied as to the nature and object of keeping 
the articles, cause them to be destroyed. 

OBSCURA'NTISTS, the name given, originally 
in derision, to a party who are supposed to look 
with dislike and apprehension on the progress of 
knowledge, and to regard its general diffusion 
among men, token as they are ordinarily found, 
as iwojudicial to their religious welfare, and possibly 
injurious to their material interests. Cf those who 
avow such a doctrine, and have ■written to explain 
and defend it, it is only just to say that they 
profess earnestly to desire the progress of all true 
knowledge as a thing good in itself ; but _ they 
regard the attempt to diffuse it among men, indis- 
eriminately, as perilous, and often hurtful, by pro- 
ducing presumption and discontent. They profess 
but to reduce to practice the motto — 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that there are 
fanatics of ignorance as well as fanatics of science. 

OBSE’RVANTISTS, or OBSERVANT FRAN- 
CISCANS. Under the head Fkatjciscans (q. v.) 
has been detailed the earlier history of the contro- 
versies in that order on the interpretation of the 
original rule and practice established by St Francis 
for the brethren, and of the separate organisation of 
the two parties at the time of Leo X. The advo- 
cates of the primitive rigom were called Ohservantes, 
or Slrictioris Ohservaniice, but both bodies wore still 
reirated subje-t, although each free to practise 
its own rule in its own separate houses, to the 
general administrator of the order, who, as the 
rigorists were by far the more numerous, was a 
member of that school. By degrees, a second 
reform arose among a party in the order, whose 
zc.al the rigour of the 0. was insufficient to satisfy, 
and Clement VII. permitted two Spanish friars, 
Stephen hlolena and Martin Guzman, to carry 
out in Spain these views in a distinct branch of 
the order, who take the name of Eeformati, or 
Reformed. This body has in later times been 
incorporated with the 0. under one head. Before 
the French Revolution, they are said to have num- 
bered above 70,000, distributed over more than 3000 
convents. Since that time, their number has, of 
course, been much diminished ; but they still are 
a very numerous aud widespread body, as well in 
Europe as in the New World, and in the missionary 
districts of the East. In Ireland and England, and 
for a considerable time in Scotland, they maintained 
themselves throughout all the rigour of the.uenal 
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Sererid commnniUM at« ttOI fo«ia3 in Um 
fint-nsmed Idogdoioi. . ^ 

OBSmTATIOX ;iOT EXPE^BIMKKT 


and no trna pUfoaoplij: baa erer made p io gie s a 
'Vfiihcmt them, either conscionslr or tmeonseioaaly 
exercised. Thns, hy Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
no less than hy Archimedes and the ancient astro* 
nomers, obseirstion nnd experiment arc exten- 
sively thongh not prominently or nlrrays obviously 
employed: and it ■was hy losing this doe to the' 
spirit of them masters’ teaching, that the later dis- 
ciples in these schools of philosophymisscd tho path 
of real progress in' tho aavancement of knowledge. 
It was in the latter half of the IGth c. that 


he read of^-srhe# » pMT dt y “• 

heavesdr body. PtoJeiiqr J»sd* w» of a rp»dr^ 
irith -which be n e s si ne d nsiritti distaaisai <m tM. 
jnericKaa; and aaay eaa ti wiai after, tTydso wM 
converted this fom «l Bssir«aM*t hrto ah altsM- 
ninth hy mounting »t«s a verti^ 
tlon with a horixontsl or ashsrath eacUL , wlw this 
instrument Tycho Btah( sna^ a loag aenas « 
obserratioos of tha alti^ades "and arimnths of the 
heavenly hodiea lat tha ob a ervaterr -whicdi tha Jdn* 
of Penmarlc erected for him, aad ha idao maatnred ■ 
with', great as^nify thor aagnlar diitaoeat from 
each other by means of a sextant^ a method of 
observation which Plamiteed afterwards emphiyad 
with a mnch improved form of the idstnuienVaad 
which is 'now extenrively used wiUi''the rtflacUng 


the minds of philosophcrB were first eotudoudy j 
awakened to tho importance of observation and j 
experiment, as opposed to authority and_ abstract ^ 
reasoning. Hus result was first occasioned hy 
tho discoveries and controversies of Galileo in jj 
PJorenco ; and to tho samo end were contributed ^ 
the simultaneous efforts of a number of philo- j 
sophers whoso minds were turned in tho some ^ 
direction — Tycho Brahe in Holland, Kepler in ^ 
Gcrm.any, AVilliam Gilbert in England, who wore , 
shortly afterwards followed hy a crowd of kindred 
spirits. ' Tho powerful mind of Francis Bacon lent 
itself to describo the nowly-awakcned_ spirit of 
sciontifTo investigation, and though be ignored or 
affected to despise tho results achieved by the great 
philosophers just mentioned, he learned from them 
enough to lay tho foundation of a philosophy of 
inductive science, which, if we look at tho course of 
scientific progress since his day, seems to have 
been almost prophetic. The difference between 
observation and experiment may be said to consist 
in this, that by ouservation wo note and record 
tho phenomena of nature as they are presented to 
us in her ordinary course ; whereas by experiment 
wo note phenomena presented under circumstances 
artificially arranged for tli,e purpose. Experiment 
is thus tho more powerful enmue for discovery, 
since one judiciously conducted experiment may 
provide the data wluoh could . only result from a 
•long course of observations. 

OBSE'BVATOKT, an institution supplied with 
instruments for tho regular observation of natural 
. xiiionomena, whether astronomical, meteorological, 
or magnotioal. In some observatories aU three 
classes of observation'aro carried on, but in most 
cases special attention is paid to astronomy alone, 
and on^ eueb meteorological observations are taken 
ns are required, for tho calculation of the effect of 
atmospheric refraction on tho position of a heavenly 
body ; there are, however, a few observatories wluch 
are devoted solely to meteorological or magnotioal 
observations. Confining our attention to asfeon- 
dmic^l observatories, it will bo convenient ■to divide 
thorn two classes— public and private observa- 

tories\-tbo former being devoted to those observa- 
tions wVhioh from their nature require to bo continued 
on tho sAuio system for long periods of time, whilst 
tho lattlSff arc usually’ founded for soma special 
o'bjeot, may be attained with a comparatively^ 

. small expenditure of time nnd labour. 

Tho most rmpoitaut work which is earned out in 
public ohsorvatories id the determination' of tho 
•movements of tho sun, moon, and planets among 
tho stars ; and, as a corollary to this, the relative 
. •positions of tho stars to which tho other heavenly 
'•bodies are referred- In early times the Greek astron- 
omers fixed these positions by means of armillary 
spheres and nstrolaoes, having concentric graduated 
• 30 


sextant, for. finding the longitnde at sea. It -waa, 
not till the middle. of the laat.cchluty tha tha' 
improvement ' of • the clock by Graham ^bled . 
astronomers to rely on it for tne dotcinunation of 
right ascensions by the times of passage across 'the ■ 
meridian, instead of by measuring them ■with a gradu-^ ; 
ated circle. Tho qnadrant'was then fixed, m the 
meridian, and being attached to a masrive ■wall, its 
dimensions wore inercssed, and greater accuracy^ 
thereby secured in the determination of 'moridiant 
nenith distances. Two such instruments pointing 
respectively north and sonth were erected at the; 
Koval Observatory, Greenwich, and used by Bradley, 
and his successors from 17M till they were dis- 
placed hy the mural circle (see CiRCi^ Mtnux), an ' 
instrument vastly superior in principle, since the 
tronblcsomo errors of centreing pf the .quadrant wore 
got rid of by combining the readings of opposite parts 
of a graduated circle, whilst the effect of division 
errors was much reduced by taking the mean of the 


ings was greatly increased by tho in'vention ' of 
■tho mioromctcr-miorosoopc> wbieb made it poMiblo 
to measure spaces to Ilsitlier 

the quadrant nor tho mural circle, however, could 
bo relied upon for nCcurato motion in tho plane, 
of the meridian, but EGmdr remedied this defect by 
inventing a separate instrument, the Transit (q. v.), 
which enabled astronomers to observe the times of 
meridian passage or transit 'with’groat accuracy, and 
thus to determine tho differences of right ascension 
of the heavenly bodies by means oE^the apparent' 
diurnal movement. With tho transit and quad- 
rant Bradley commenced ■that series of observations - 
of tho positions of the 'sun, moon,' and planet^ and: 
of stars for reference, which have been continued 
ever since at Greenirich, and on wliiob, in combina- 
tion with less extensive scries at Paris and'Kdnigs- 
berg, all our tables of tho motions of the he.avenly 
bocQos are founded. In modem observatories, the 
transit and mural circle are combined into one 
instmment, the trnnsit-cirole, a obaugo which has 
been rendered possible cbiofly by the improvement 
in graduated circles sinoe the invention qf ' Trough, 
tows diidding engine,' tho tinwrieldy size of tho old 
quadrants and mural circles necessitating to attach- 
ment to a massive ■wnlL Although Iteichcnbach 
made'transit^circles at tho beginning of this century 
for several foreign observatories, indnding that of 
Dorpat, tho lightness of their structure and their 
want of stabilfty prevented their being introduced 
generally, and the mural circle held its place -in ■. 
tho prinoipjd observatories till Sir Goo^ Airy 
designed the Greenwich. Iransit-cirde in 1851, 
an'instrument of a most massive character, which ■ 
has sen’cd as model for nearly all that have been ; 
constructed in recent years.-., ne main /e.jtnres 
of the modem tranrit-circlo arc (1) that it is riot 
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rerersiblo, its collimation error being determined 
by means of two collimators, or reversed telescopes 
pointing at each other and at the transit-telescope, 
north and south respectively ; (2) that a spirit-level 
is not used, the level error being found by means 
of the reflexion of the wires from the horizontal 
surface of mercury. These two negative character- 
istics, while admitting of great massiveness in con- 
struction (the Green^vich instrument weighs more 
than a ton), have removed three troublesome 
sources of error — inequality in the pivots, lateral 
flexure of the telescope in the process of reversion, 
and the effect of currents of heated air on a spirit- 
level. An important auxiliary to the transit-circle 
is the chronograph, an American invention, which, 
in various forms, is now found in all well-equipped 
observatories, the principle in all cases being the 
same — viz., the registration on a revolving cylinder 
of paper of the. times of transit across the system 
of spider-lines of the transit-circle, as well as of 
the seconds of the sidereal clocic, by means of electric 
currents, which pass through eloctro-magnets, when 
tho circuit is closed either by the observer or 
the clock, thus causing a momentary attraction of 
a piece of soft iron, and producing a corresponding 
mark on the paper either with a pen or a steel 
point. This system, while improving somewhat the 
accuracy of the individual observations, admits of 
a large number being made at intervals of two or 
three seconds, and leaves the observer free to make 
several observ'ations of zenith distance during the 
assage of a star across the field of view. Allusion 
as been made to the importance of the sidereal 
clock in modem astronomy. Considerable im- 
provements have been made in its construction 
since Graham’s times, the original gridiron pen- 
dulum having been replaced successively by the 
mercurial and the zinc and steel, and the dead-beat 
escapement by Dennison’s OTavity and Airy’s de- 
tached escapement. Recently an apparatus depend- 
ing on the attraction of a movable magnet connected 
with a float in a syphon barometer has been applied 
by Sir George Airy to the sidereal clock at Green- 
wich, to correct for the effect of variations in the 
atmospheric pressure on the motion of the pen- 
dulum. This clock is placed in a basement which 
is kept at a nearly uniform temperature, an import- 
ant condition, which has contributed to make its 
performance very far superior to that of any other 
clock hitherto constructed, and fully equal to the 
requirements of the methods of observation now in 
use. With instruments such as have just been 
described, regular observations of the sun, moon, 
and planets, and of fundamental stars, are made at 
Greenwich, Paris, Washington, and Oxford, supple- 
mented at the flrst-named observatory by extra- 
meridian '•’■"ervations of the moon with a massive 
altazimu'-.!, which can be employed when the 
moon is too near new moon to be seen on the 
meridian in full daylight, and which is in fact 
used to secure an observation on every night when 
the moon is visible. The observations of stars at 
these four observatories are directed to the most 
accura^^e determination of the places of a limited 
number, and the deduction of their proper motions 
by comparison with the results obtained by Bradley, 
Piazzi (with an altazimuth by Ramsden at Palermo), 
and Groombridge ; but at other observatories differ- 
ential or zone observations of large numbers of 
stars have been made, with the object of making 
a complete and tolerably accurate survey of the 
heavens, the rhomb or ring micrometer being used 
for this purpose. ' Among those who have devoted 
themselves to this work may be mentioned Lacaille 
at the Cape of Good Hope, Lalande at Paris, Bessel 
at Ronigsberg, and Argelander at Bonn. These 


zone-observations are now being repeated with the 
transit-circle at a number of observatories, associated 
together for the purpose of getting far more accurate 

f daces than was possible with the equatorial. A 
arge number of observatories, chiefly in Germany 
and America, are devoted to a very different class 
of observations — ^viz., differential observations with 
the Equatorial (q.v.) of comets and small planets 
as referred to comparison-stars, and the search for 
such objects ; whilst at other observatories, among 
which that of Pulkowa may be mentioned, the 
measurement of double stars with the micrometer 
is laid down as the chief object. Of late years two 
new subjects have been introduced in the routine 
of observatory work — photography and spectro- 
scopy. The former was carried on for many years 
at Kew Observatory under Mr De La Rue's auspices, 
and at his private observatory at Cranford, and 
the work is now being continued at Greenivich ; 
the latter has been taken up at a number of Italian 
observatories, and particularly at Rome by P. 
Secchi, and it now forms part of the regular system 
at Greenwich; whilst the observatories at Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna are equipped for these physical 
observations, and in America and Australia they are 
vigorously carried on at several observatories — Mel- 
bourne, in particular, being provided with a four- 
feet equatorial reflector for this purpose, as well as 
for the examination of nebulas. The most important 
work of an observatory, however, consists, not in 
making observations which are easily multiplied, 
but in reducing and publishing them— a task of far 

f renter labour, and requiring far higher qualifications. 

[owever various may be the observations, the 
method of eliminating their errors is the same in 
all cases, and similar mathematical considerations 
apply to their reduction, whether they be meridian 
observations, micrometer measures, measures of 
photographs, or spectroscopic observations ; and it 
is when such treatment is required in any inquiry 
that it should be undertaken at a public observ- 
atory, where this rigorous method will be applied. 

The work of private observatories hardly admits 
of being specified, though its general character, has 
already been indicated ; it may suffice to mention 
the observations of double stars and nebuira by the 
two Herschels, Groombridge’s catalogue of circum- 
polar stars, Smyth’s double-star measures, Carring- 
ton’s RedhUl catalogue and solar observations, the 
nebular observations of Lord Rosse and Mr Lassell, 
De La Rue’s long series of photographs, and the 
spectroscopic observations of Huggins and Lockyer. 

In addition to regular astronomical observations of 
all kinds, national observatories are usually charged 
■with the distribution of time signals, and the rating 
of chronometers for the navy — matters of great 
practical importance, especially in this coimtry, 
where Greenwich time is communicated directly by 
telegraph to more than six hundred towns. 

OBSI'DIAN, a mineral accurately described by 
Pliny under the name which it still bears. It is a 
true kind of native glass, composed of sUica (from 
70 to 80 per cent.), alumina, lime, soda, potash, and 
oxide of iron. It is hard and brittle, with remark- 
ably vitreous lustre, and perfectly conchoidal 
fracture, the edges of the fractures very sharp and 
cutting like glass. It varies from semitransparency 
to translucency only on the edges. It is often 
black, or very dark gray; sometimes green, red, 
brown, striped, or spotted; and sometimes cliatoyani 
or avanlurine. It occurs in volcanic situations, and 
often in close connection with pumice, in roundish 
compact pieces, in grains, and in fibres. It is 
capable of being polished, but is apt to break in 
tho process. It is made into boxes, buttons, ear- 
drops, 'and other ornamental articles ; and before 
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the uses of the metals avere avell known, it was 
employed, in different parts of the world, for ra.aldnp 
arrow and spear heads, knives, &c. It is found 
in Iceland, the Lipari Isles, Vesuvius, Sardini.a. 
Hungary, Spain, Teneriffe, hlexico. South America, 
Madagascar, Siberia, i:c. Black 0. was used hy 
the ancients for making mirrors, and for this pur- 
pose w'as brought to Home from Ethiopi.a. It was 
used for the same purpose in Peru and Jle.vico. 
Mirrors of Black 0. are indeed .still employed by 
artists. Chatoyant or Avanturine 0. is very be.auti- 
ful when cut and polished, and ornaments made of 
it are sold at a comparatively high price. 

O'EVEESE, or EACE, the side of a coin or 
medal which contains the principal device or 
inscription, the other side being in contradistinction 
called the Reverse. See Notiismatics. 

OCCAM, William of, surnamed Doctor 
Sinijulai'is cL Invincibilis, a famous schoolman, was 
born in England, at the village of Ockam, in the 
county of Siurrey, about the year 12/0. We do not 
possess any precise or satisfactory knowledge of his 
early life. Ho is said to have been educated at 
Merton College, Oxford, and to have held several 
benefices in Iiis native country, but soon after 
resigned them on entering the Franciscan order. 
Early in the 14th c., it is supposed ho proceeded to 
Piiris, where he attended the lectures of Duns 
Scotus, of whose philosophy he was afterwards 
the most formidable opponent. Here he soon 
became prominent by the boldness of his ecclesias- 
tical views. Philippe, Ic Bel, king of France, having 
forbidden Pope Boniface VIII. to levy contributions 
in his dominions, the latter, by way of retaliation, 
excommunicated him. 0. rushed to the defence of 
the monarch, and in his Dispuialio inter Cta'icnm et 
Militcm, super Poteslatc Prcelatls Eedesim atqve 
Piincipibus I’errarum Commissa, denies that the 
opes have any authority in temporal affairs, and 
oldly declares that all who favoured such a 
doctrine ought to be expelled from the church as 
heretics. Meanwhile, from being a listener, he had 
become a lecturer in philosophy. The system which 
he advocated — for he was not properly its originator 
— ^is known by the name of D'ominalisni (q. v.), but 
it had never before received so rigorously logical 
and rational a treatment; hence his epithet of 
Invincibilis. The work in which his views arc set 
forth is entitled Expositio Anrca, et admodum 
vtilis super iotam Artan Velerem. It contains a 
series of commentaries lyion the Isagoge of Porphyry, 
and on the Categories and Interpretation, ol Aristotle, 
with a special treatise headed Tractatus Gommuni- 
tatum Porpliyrii, and a theological opusculiua on 
Predestination. It is intended as a demolition of 
the moderns — i. e., the scholastics— .and shews that 
in their method they have completely departed 
from the principles and methods of the gre.at 
Stagyrite, for whom, like every sound and solid 
thinker, ho shews the deepest respect and admira- 
tion. About 1320 or 1321, ho ag-aiu plunged into 
ecclesiastical controversy. A certain Narboncse 
priest, having affirmed that Jesus Christ and his j 
apostles held everything in common, and that every 
ecclesiastical possession is a modern abuse, was 
pounced upon by the inquisitors, and defended by 
a certain Berenger Talon, a Fr.ancisoan monk of 
Perpignan. But Berenger’s defence of apostolical 
poverty was naturally enough very disagreeable to 
the pope, John XXII., who therefore condemned 
it. Berenger was, however, adgorously supported 
by his order, and among others by Michael de 
Cesena, the general-superior, Bonagr.atia of Berg.amo, 
and William of Occam, who attacked the pope with 
great vehemence and trenchant logic. Shortly after 
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they wore arrested as f.avourers of heresy, and 
imprisoned in Avignon. But while their trial \yas 
]-roeecding, hlichael de Cesena and 0., knowing 
what little mercy or justice they had to expect 
from their accusers and judges, made their esc.ape 
to the Mediterr.anean, and were received .at a little 
distance off shore on board a galle}- of Ludwig, 
Icing of B.av.aria, the patron of the Franciscan anti- 
pope,. Peter of Corbaras, and one of the most power- 
ful sovereigns in Europe. The remainder of O.’s 
life w.as spent at Munich, where, safe from the 
machinations of his enemies, he continued to assail 
at once the errors of papistry in religion, and of 
realism in philosoph}'. He died 7th Aiiril 1347. 
It is impossible to praise O. too highly. He was 
the first logician, and the most rational philosopher 
among the whole body of schoolmen. We are often 
reminded by his clear and vigorous common sense 
and wholesome incredidity, that he was the country- 
man of Locke and Hobbes, and that he came of a 
people ever noted for the solidity of then- under- 
standing. Besides the works already mentioned, 
O.’s principal writings are — Dialogus in tres Partes 
dislinctus, quarum prima de Ilaereticis, secunda de 
Errorihus Joannis XXII., iertia de Potestate Papes, 
Oonciliomm climperatoris; Opus NonagintaDleinim 
contra Errorcs Joannis XXII, ; Compendium 
Errorum Joannis Papa: XXII. ; Decisiones Octo 
Quccstionum de Potestate summi Pontificis ; Super 
Qualuor Libros Scntentiarim Subtilissimcc Qutss- 
Hones earumque Decisiones (based on Peter the 
Lombard’s famous Sententia:, and containing nearly 
the entire theology of Occam. These Decisiones 
were long almost as renowned as the Sentenlice, 
which gave them birth) ; Antiloquium Theologicum; 
Summa Logkes ad Adanium; and Major Summa 
Logices. — See Luke Wadding’s Scriptores Ordinis 
Minontm (1050); Cousin’s Ilistoire de la Philosophie 
(2d ed. 1840) ; and B. HaurSau’s De la Philosophie 
Scholastique (1848). 

OCCASIONALISM, or the doctrine of Occa- 
sional Causes (see Cause), is the name given to 
the philosophical system devised by Descartes and 
his school, for the purpose of explaining the action 
of mind upon matter, or, to speak more correctly, 
the combined, or at least the synchronous action 
of both. It is a palpable fact that certain actions 
or modifications of the body are accompanied by 
corresponding acts of mind, and vice vey-sd. This 
fact, although it presents no difficulty to the popular 
conception, according to which each is supposed to 
act directly upon the other — ^body upon mind, and 
mind upon body — has long furnished to philosophers 
a subject of much speculation. But on the other 
hand, it is difficult to conceive the possibility of 
any direct mutual interaction of substances so 
dissimilar, or rather so disparate. And more than 
one system has been devised for the explanation of 
the problem, as to the relations which subsist 
between the mind and the body, in reference to 
those operations, which are clearly attributable 
to them both. According to Descartes and tho 
Occasionalists, tho action of the mind Hinot, and 
cannot be the caitse of the corresponding action of 
tho body. But they hold that whenever any 
action of the mind takes place, God directly pro- 
duces, in connection with it, and by reason of 
it, a corresponding action of the body ; and in 
like manner conversely, they explain the coincident 
or synchronous actions of tho body and tho mind. 
It was in opposition to this view that Leibnitz, 
believing the Cartesian system to be open to 
nearly equal difficulties with that of the direct 
action, devised his system of Pre-established 
Harmony. See Leibnitz. His real objection to 
the Occasionalist hypothesis is, that it supposed a 
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perpetual action of God upon creatures, and, in 
fact, is but a modification of the system of ‘ direct 
assistance.’ 

OCCULTA'TIOHS (Lat. occultatio, a conceal- 
ment) are neither more nor less than ‘ eclipses but 
the latter term is confinQd by usage to the obscu- 
ration of the sun by the moon, and of the moon 
by the earth’s shadotr, u’hile the former is restricted 
to the eclipses of stars or planets by the moon. 
Occultations are phenomena of frequent occur- 
rence ; they are confined to a belt of the heavens 
about 10° 17i' vide, situated parallel to, and on 
both sides of the equinoxial, and extending to 
equal distances north and south of it, being 
the belt vithin which the moon’s orbit lies. 
-These phenomena serve as data for the measure- 
ment of the moon’s parallax ; and they are 
also occasionally employed in the calculation of 
longitudes. As the moon moves in her orbit 
from west to cast, the occultation of a star is 
made at the moon’s eastern limb, and the star 
emerges on the western limb. When a star is 
occulted by the dark limb of the moon (a pheno- 
menon which can only occur between new moon 
and fid! moon), it appears to an observer as if 
it were suddenly extinguished, and this appear- 
ance is most deceptive when the moon is only a 
few days old. When an occultation occurs between 
fuU moon and new moon, the reappearance of the 
star at the outer edge of the dark limb produces 
an equally startling effect. ‘ It has often been 
remarked,’ says Herschel, ‘that when a star is 
being occulted by the moon, it appears to adv.ance 
actually upon and icUhin the edge of the disc before 
-it disappears, and that sometimes to a considerable 
depth.’ This phenomenon he considers to be an 
optical illusion, though he admits tho possibility of 
its being caused by the existence of deep fissures in 
the moon’s substance. Occultations of stars by 
planets and their satellites are of rarer occurrence 
than lunar occultations, and still more unfrequent 
are the occultations of one planet by another. 
Occult.ations are calculated in the same w.ay as 
eclipses, but the calculation is simplified in the 
case of the fixed stars, on account of their having 
neither sensible motion, semi-diameter, nor parallax. 

OCEAH, a term which, like Sea, in its general 
acceptation, denotes the body of salt water that 
separates continent from continent, and is the 
receptacle for tho waters of rivers. The siuface of 
the ocean is about three-fifths of the whole surface 
of the earth. Although no portion of it is com- 
:pletely detached from the rest, tho intervening 
continents and islands mark it off into di\’isions, 
which gcogr.aphers have distinguished by special 
names : the Atlantic Ocean (q. v.), between America 
and Europe and Africa ; the Pacific Ocean (q. v.), 
between 'erica and Asia ; the Indian Ocean 
(q. V.), lying south of Asia, and limited on the e.ast 
and west by Australasia and South Afriea; the 
Arctic Ocean (q. v.), surrounding the north pole; 
and the Antarctic Ocean (q. v.), surrounding the 
south pole. The general features and characteristics 
of the ocean will be described under SEjV. 

OCEA’iNIA, the name given to the fifth division 
of the globe, comprising all the islands which inter- 
vene between tho south-eastern shores of the con- 
tinent of Asia and the western shores of the 
American continent. It naturally divides itself 
into three great sections — Malay Archipelego (q. v.), 
Australasia (q. v.), or hlelauesia and Polynesia (q. v.). 

O'CELOT, the name of several species of Fdida:, 
natives of the tropical parts of South America, 
allied to the leopard by flexibility of body, length 
of tail, and other, characters, but of much smaller 
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size. They are usually included in the genus 
Leopardits bj"- those who divide the' Eelidm into a 
number of genera. They are inhabitants of forests, 
and very expert in climbing trees. Their prey 
consists in great part of birds. They are beauti- 
fully marked and coloured. The best known 
species, or CoatMOX 0. {Pelis pardalis), a native of the 
warm parts of America, from Jlexico to Brazil, is 



from two feet nine inches to four feet long, exclusive 
of the tail, which is from eleven to fifteen inches, 
and nearly of uniform thickness. The ears are 
thin, short, and pointed. The muzzle is rather 
elongated. The colours vary considerably, but the 
ground tint is alw.ays a rich red or tawny colour, 
blending finely with the dark brown on the margins 
of the open spots, of which there are chains along 
the sides ; the head, neck, and legs being also 
variously spotted or barred with dark brown or 
blade. The 0. is easily tamed, and is very gentle 
and playful, but excessively mischievous. It may 
be fed on porridge and milk, or other such food, 
and is said to be then more gentle than if per- 
mitted to indulge in carnivorous appetites. — Very 
similar to the Common 0. are several other 
American species, ns the Linked 0. [P. catenata), 
the Long-tailed 0. {F. macrouruo), the Chati 
{F. mills), &c. The similarity extends to habits 
and disposition, as well as form. 

O'CHIL HILLS, a hilly range in Scotland, 
occupying parts of the coimties of Perth, Claelr- 
mannan, Stirling, Kinross, and Fife, and extending 
from the vicinity of Stirhng north-east to the Firth 
of T.ay. The range is 24 miles in length, and about 
12 miles in breadth. Tho highest summit is Ben- 
cleugh (2352 feet), near the south-west extremity. 
The hills, which .are formed chiefly of greenstone 
and bas.alt, contain silver, copper, and iron ores, 
and afford excellent pasturage. 

OCHFrA'CiJiE, a natur.al order of exogenous 
plants, containing not quite 100 known species, 
natives of tropical .and subtropical countries. Some 
of them .are trees, most of them under-shrubs ; aU 
are remarkable for their smoothness in all parts. 
Bitter and tonic qualities prevail in this order, and 
some species are medieinaUy used in their native 
countries. The seeds of Gompkia jabotapita yield 
an oil, which is used in salads in the West Indies 
and South America. 

O'CHRES, the name usually applied to clays 
coloured avith the oxides of iron in various propor- 
tions, giving to the cl.ay a lighter or deeper colour. 
Strictly speaking, tho term belongs only to a com- 
bination of peroxide of iron with w.ater. From 
many mines large qu.antities of avater charged avith 
ferruginous mud are being continually pumped up, 
and from this avater the colomred mud or ochre 
settles. In this avay largo quantities are procured 
from the tin mines of Comav.all, .and the lead and 
copper mines of North AVales and the Isle of Man. 
Ochres occur .also ready formed, in beds sever.al feet 
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thick, in the various geolos^cal formations, and are 
occasionally worked, as at Shotover Hill, Oxford, in 
Holland, and many other places in Europe and 
America. Very remarkable beds are worked in 
Canada. The ochres so obtained are either calcined 
for nse or not, according to the tint wanted. The 
operation adds much to the depth of colour, by 
increasing the degree of oxidation of the contained 
iron. The most remarkable varieties of oclu*e are 
the Siena Earth (Terra di Siena) from Italy ; the 
so-called red chalk, with which sheep are marked ; 
Dutch Ochre ; Armenian Bole or Lemni.an Earth ; 
Italian Rouge, and Bitry Ochre. They vary in colour 
from an IsabeUine yellow, through almost every 
shade of brown, up to a toler.ably good red. The 
finest lands are used by painters, the coarsest by 
carpenters for marking out their work, by farmers 
for marking cattle, ice. 

O'CHRO. See Hmisctrs. 

OCKJIU'LGEE, a river in Georgia, H. S., which 
rises in the northern centre of the state by three 
branches, and after a coiu-so of 200 miles south- 
south-east, joins the Oconee, to form the Altamaha. 
It is navigable to hlacon, 130 miles above its mouth. 

OCO'NEB, a river of Georgia, U. S., rises in the 
north-east part of the state, and flows southerly 
250 miles, where it unites with the Ockmulgce to 
form the Altamaha; it is navigable to hlilledgeville, 
100 mUes. 

O’CONNELL, Daxiel, eldest son of hlr Morgan 
O’Connell of Darrynanc, near Cahircivccn, in the 
county of Kcrrj% Ireland, was born August 9, 1775. 
His family was ancient, but straitened in circum- 
stances. O’O. received his first education from a 
hedge-schoolmaster, and after a fimther tmining 
under a Catholic priest in the county of Corlc, was 
sent in 1700 to the English College at St Omer. His 
school reputation was very high ; but he was driven 
homo prematurely by the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, and in 1794, entei'cd as a law-student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. In 179S, ho was c.allod to tho bar; and 
it was the boast of liis later career as an .advocate of 
the Repeal of tho Union with England, that his first 
public spoeoh was delivered at a meeting in Dublin, 
convened for the purpose of protesting against that 
rojeoted measure. Ho devoted himsefi assiduously, 
owover, to tho practice of his profession, in which 
ho rose steadily. By degrees, tho Roman Catholic 
party haWng begun to rally from the prostnation 
into which they had been throum through the 
rebellion of 179S and its consequences, O’O. w.as 
drawn into public pohtical life. In all tho meetings 
of his co-religionists for the prosecution of their 
claims, ho took a part, and his unquestioned 
ability soon made him a leader. Ho w.as an active 
member of aU the successive associations which, 
under the various names of ‘ C.atholic Bo.ard,’ 
‘ Catholic Committee,’ ‘ C.atholic Association,’ &c., 
were organised for tho purpose of procuring the 
repe.al of the civil disabilities of tho Catholic bodja 
Of the Catholic Association he w.as himself tho origi- 
nator ; and although his supremacy in its coimcils 
avas occasionally challenged by some aspiring asso- 
ciates, he continued all but supreme down to its 
final dissolution. By means of this association, 
and tho ‘ Catholic Rent’ avhich it was enabled 
to raise, ho created so formidable an organis.ation 
throughout Ireland, that it gradually became app.a- 
rent th.at the desired measure of relief could not 
longer be safely withlield ; qnd the crisis was pre- 
cipitated by the bold expedient adopted by O’C., 
of procuring himself to be elected member of parlia- 
ment for Clare in 1828, notwithstanding his well- 
known leg.al incapacity to serve in pamament, in 
consequence of ms being obliged to refuse the 


prescribed oaths of abjur.ation and supremacy, which 
then formed the ground of the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from the legislature. This decisive step 
toward.s the settlement of the question, although it 
failed to procure for O'C. admission to parliament, 
led to discussions witliin the House, and to agitation, 
outside, so formidable, that in the beginning of tho 
year 1829, the Duke of MelUngton .and .Sir Kohcit 
Peel found it expedient to give w.ay ; and, dcseitin ; 
their former party, they introduced and carrie.l 
through, in the spring of that year, the well-known 
measure of C.atholic Emancipation. O’C. was .at | 
once re-elected, and took his seat for Clare, and 
from that d.ate until his de.ath continued to sit in 
parli.ament. He was elected for his u.ative coimty 
in 1830, for the city of Dublin in 1S3G, for the town 
of Killceuny in 1836 (haa'ing been unseated for 
Dublin on petition), for Duhhn ag.ain in 1837, and 
for the coimty of Cork in 1841. During all these 
years, having entirely relinquished his practice for 
the purpose of devoting himself to public affairs, ho 
received, by means of an organised annual subsidy, 
a large yearly income from the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people, by whom he avas idolised as 
their ‘ Liber.ator ;’ and who joined avith him in aU 
the successive agitations .against tho act of Union, 
ag.ainst the Protestant Church establishment, and 
in faa’our of reform, in which he engaged. In tho 
progress of more than one of these political agita- 
tions, his associ.ations were suppressed by tho 
goa'cmment ; and tlie agitation for a Repe.al of tho 
Union, recommenced in 1841, and carried on by 
* monster meetings’ throughout Ireland, at which 
O’C. himself avas the chief speaker, assumed propor- 
tions so formidable, that he, in common avith several 
others, was indicted for a seditions conspii-acy, and 
after a long and memorablo trial, was conadeted, and 
sentenced to a ye.ar’s imprisonment, aidth a fine of 
£2000. This judgment w.as reversed by the House 
of Lords; and O’U., on his discharge, resumed his 
career; but his ho.alth had suffered from confinement, 
and still more from dissensions and opposition in 
the councUs of his party ; and as, on the return of tho 
Whigs to power in 1846, he consented to support 
their government, the malcontents of tho Repe.al 
Association openly separated from him, and a hitter 
feud betaa'cen ‘Young’ and ‘Old’ Ireland ensued. 
In this quarrel, O’O. steadfastly maintained his 
favourite precept of ‘moral force,’ and w.as sup- 
ported by the grc.at body of tho CathoUo bishops 
and clergy ; but his ho.alth g.ave way in the struggle. 
He w.as ordered to try a milder clim.ate ; and on his 
journey to Rome in the spring of 1847, he aaaas sud- 
denly seized witli par.alysis, and died .at Genoa on 
the 15th jNI.ay of th.at year. His eminence as a 
public speaker, and especi.ally as a master of popular 
eloquence, is univers.ally admitted. Into the contro- 
versies as to his pnhlio and politic.al character, it is 
not our place to cuter here. His speeches unfortu- 
nately were for the most p.art extempore, and exist 
hut in the reports (uncorrected by himself) taken at 
the time. Ho published hut a single volume, A 
Memoir of Ireland, Native and Saxon, and a few 
pamphlets ; the most important of which, as illus- 
trating his person.al history and character, is A 
Letter to the Karl of Shrewslimj. — Sec Life and 
Times of Daniel O'Connell, by his son, John O’Con- 
nell; also Jiecollections of Daniel O'Connell, by 
John O’Neill Daniel; E.agan’s Life of Daniel O'Con- 
nell; and J’/ic Liberator, by L. E. Cusack (1872). 

O'CTAGON, a plane closed figure of eight sides. 
When the sides are cqu.al, and also the angles, the 
figure is called a ‘ re.gular octagon ; ’ in this case, e.aoh 
angle is 135°, or equal to three half right angles. If tho 
alternate comers of a regidar octagon he joined, a 
I square is constructed ; and as tho angle contained 
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between the sides of the square and of the octagon 
is one-fourth of a right angle, the octagon may easily 
ho constructed from the square as a basis. 

OCTAHEDRON (Gr. oldo, eight, hedra, base) is 
a solid figure bounded by eight 
triangles, and having twelve edges 
and six angles. A regular ochahedron 
has its eight triangular faces all 
equilateral, and may, for convenience, 
he defined as a figure composed of 
two equal and similar square pyramids 
with cquil.ateral triangles for their 
sides placed b.ase to base. This solid 
is symmetrical round anj' angle, and 
is one of Pl.ato’s five regular solids. 
The octahedron appears in mature 
Octahedron, as one of the forms of crystals of 
sulphur. 

O'CTAVE (Lat. octavus, eighth), tlie interv.al 
between anj’ musical note and its most perfect 
concord, which is double its pitch, and occupies the 
position of the eighth note from it on the di.atonic 
Ec.alc. The name octave is often given to the eighth 
note itself as well as to tho interval. Tlicrc is 
between a note and its octave a far closer relation 
than between any other two notes ; they go together 
almost .03 one musical sound. In combimation, they 
are hardly distinguishable from one another, .and 
their hannonics agree invariably, a coincidence which 
occurs in tho case of no other interv.ah 

OCTA''VIA, tho sister of the Roman emperor 
Augustus, and wife of hlark Antony. She avas dis- 
tinguished for her beautj', her noble disposition, and 
avomanly vh-tucs. Her first husband was C. Mar- 
ccllus, to whom she was married 50 n.c. Ho died 
41 B.C., shortly after which she consented to marry 
Antony, to make seciiro tho rcconcilLation between 
him and her brother. Tho event was hailed with 
joy by all cl.osses. In a few years, Antony became 
tired of his gentle and aurtuous spouse, and forsook 
her for Cloop.atra. 'Wlion the Parthian War broke 
out, 0. wanted to accompany her husb.and, and 
actually went as far as Corcyra, whence Antony 
sent her home, that she might not interrupt his 
guilty intercourse with tho Egjqitian queen. In 35 
E.C., 0. made an efibrt to rescue him from a degra- 
dation that was indifierent even to tho honour of 
tho Roman arms, and sailed from Italy with rein- 
forcements ; but a message reached her at Athens 
ordering her to return home. She ])roudly obeyed, 
but, with a magnanimity that reminds us of the 
Roman character in earlier and better d.ays, she 
fonvarded the supports to her husbamh Her 
brother, Oct.avian, was indignant at the treatment 
she received, and would have had her (juit licr 
husband's house, and come and live with him ; but 
she refused. In 32 B.C., war, long ineadt.able, broke 
out between Antony and Octarian ; and tho former 
crowned his insults by sending 0. a bill of divorce- 
ment. But no injury w.as too great to bo forgiven 
by this ‘p.atient Grizcl’ of tho ancient world; and 
after her husband’s death, she brought up arith 
maternal care not only her own children, but also 
Cleop.atra’s bastards. Her death took place 11 u.c. 

OCTO’BER (Lat. oclo, eight) was tho eighth 
month of tho so-called ‘ year of Romulus,’ but 
became tho tenth when (according to tr.adition) 
Kuma changed tho commencement of tho year 
to the first of January, though it retained its 
original name. It has since maintained its posi- 
tion as the tenth month of tho year, and h.as 31 
days. October preserved its ancient n.ame notwith- 
standing tho attempts made by the Roman senate, 
and tho emperors Commodus and Domitian, who 
substituted for a time tho terms Paustinus, Invictus, 


Domitianus. Many Roman and Greek festiv.als fell 
to bo celebrated in this month, the most remark- 
.able of which was tho sacrifice at Rome of a horse 
(which was called October) to the god Mars. The 
other festivals were chiefly bacchanalian. Among 
the S.axons, it was sfyled Wyn monelh or the wine 
month. 

OCTO'PODA (Gr. eight-footed), a section of 
dibranchiate cephalopoda (see Cephalopoda), h.aving 
the body in general very short, the head very dis° 
tinct ; eight arms, not verjr uneqmal, furnished with 
simple suckers ; -with or without a shelly covering. 
To this section belong Argon.auts, Poulpcs, &o. 

OCTO'PUS. See Poulpe. 

O'CTOSTYLE, tho n.ame given in elassie archi- 
tecture to a portico composed of eight columns in 
front. 

OCTROI (Lat. aucloritas, authority), a term 
which originally meant any ordinance .authorised 
by the sovereign, and thence iame to be restric- 
tively .applied to a toll or tax in kind levied from 
a very early jicriod in Prance, and other countries 
of Northern Europe, on articles of food wliich passed 
tho barrier or entrance of a town. The right to 
levy this toll was often dcleg.ated to subjects, and 
in order to increase its amount, a device avas 
resorted to of r.aising the weight of the pound in 
which the octroi was taken. 'The large pound, an 
ounce hcaa’icr than that in ordinary use, avas called 
the livre d’oetroi, avhence tho o.xprcssion pound troy. 
Tho octroi came eventually to bo loaned in money, 
and oa’.as aboh'shed in Franco at tho Revolution. In 
1798, it aa-as re-cst.ablishcd, under tho pretext that 
it avas required for purposes of ch.arity, and called 
the octroi de bien/aisance, and it has been reorganised 
in 1810, 18-12, and 1802. Of tho octroi duty aakich 
is at present loaned at tho gates of the French toavns, 
onc-tcuth goes to tho national treasury, and tho rest 
to loc.al c.vponscs. Tho octroi olliccrs are entitled 
to sc.arch all carriages and individuals entering the 
gates of a town. From tho octrois of P.aris, govern- 
ment dcria'ed, a few years .ago, a rea’cnuo of 56 
million francs. In 1860, tho Belgian government 
acquired popularity by abolishing the octroi. , 

Tho epithet octroyi is applied by continental 
politicians to a constitution granted by a prince, 
m contnadistinction to one avhich is the result of a 
paction betaa-cen tho sovereign and the represen- 
tatia’cs of tho people. Any public company pos- 
sessing an .authorised monopoly like that held by 
tho Hast India Company, is s.aid to be octroyc. 

OD (from the same root as Odin, and supposed to 
mc.an all-pciwading), tho name gia-en by Baron 
Reichenbach (q. v.) to a peculiar physkal force 
aa-hich lie thought he had discovered. This force, 
according to him, pervades all nature, and manifests 
itself .as a flickering flame or luminous appearance 
at the poles of magnets, at the poles of ciystals, and 
aa’hercver chemical action is going on. This avould 
.account for the luminous figures said to bo some- 
times seen over recent gi'aa’es. Tho od force has 
positia'o and negatia-o poles, like magnetism. The 
liuman body is od-pnsitive on tho left side, and 
od-ncgatia'c on tho right. Certain persons, caUed 
‘ sensitia'es,’ c.an see the odic radiation like a liuni- 
nous a’apour in the dark, and can feel it by tho touch 
bko .a breath. As tho meeting of like odio poles 
c.auscs a disagreeable sensation, avhile tho pairing of 
unliko i)olc3 causes a pleasant sensation, avo have 
thus a sufliciout cause for those lildngs and auti- 
p.athies hitherto held unaccountable. Some sensitive 
persons cannot sleep on their left side (in tho 
northern hemisphere), boc.auso the north polo of tho 
earth, avhich is od-negatia'c, affects unpleasantly tho 
od-negativo left side. AR motion generates .od ; 
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■n'li}', tlien, may not a stream runninc; nnilerj;ronn(l 
affect a sensitive watcr-iiiuler, so that llie ilivinin:r- 
rocl in liis or her hand shall move avithont, it may 
ho, any conscious effort of avill ? All the ii’uim- 

mena of mesmerism arc ascribed to Irm_-‘’ of 

this od-forcc. Reichcnhach doer not y h ml I > 
haa'o had the evidence of his omi '■■'n-' ^ f any of 
those manifestations of his o'- mined ri'i-h-re ■ ; Iho 
vholo theorj' rests on the i evelatious mr. 1- to him 
by ‘sensitives.’ It may be added, that few if .any 
rc.ally scicntiHc men have any belief in the exist- 
ence of anch a force. — Those curious in such matters 
are referred for the detail ; of the subject to Reichen- 
bach’s hareo work, tramlated into En"lish by Dr 
Ashbnrncr, under the title of The 7h,e/<ii»iV? of 
jtfaanclhm, or to a briefer account in Ida Odi'ch- 
MToriiicthche Ilrirf' (.Stntt. 1S,')2). 

O'DAL or UDAL RIGHT (Celtic o,l, property), 
a tenure of land which was absohite, and not 
dependent on a superior, and prevailed thron"hont 
Northern Euroiio hefore the rise of feiid.alisiii. It 
avas founded on the tie of blood which connected 
freeman with freeman, and not on the tie of service. 
It was the jiolicy of tho sovereit^u authority every- 
where to make it advantageous for the freemen to 
cxeiiaiigo tho odal tie for tho tie of sen-ice— a 
change which paved the way for tho feudal h\-.slcm. 
The odallcrs of Orkney were allowed to retain or 
resume their ancient privilcgo.s, on paying a large 
contribution to the erection of St Magntia’.s Cathe- 
dr.al at Kirkwall; and the Od.al tenure prcvail-i to 
this day to a largo ext'Uit in the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islaiid'i, the right to laud being complet'-d 
without writing by uiidislurhed possession jn-oved 
by witncs-ies before an iiiipiest 

ODD-FELLOW.S, tho name .assumed by one 
of the mo.st extensive rclf-govcnicd provident 
associations in the world, d'ho institution was 
originated in Manchester in 1S12, although isolated 
‘ lodges' had c.xisted in various part.a of the countiy 
for some time previously. Tlie^e latter were gener- 
ally secret fraternities, hiifnhle iiiiit.atioiia of I'ree- 
ma.somy— adopting a similar system of initiatory 
rites, phr.aseologj', and organisation— instituted for 
soci.al and convivial pnqioses, and only occasion.ally 
extending eh.arit.ablo as.sislanco to membcr.-i. On 
its institution in Manchester, tho main ]mrpose of 
Odd-fellowship w.as declared by its law.s to be, ‘ to 
render assistance to every brother who may .aiiidy 
through Biekiie.si, distress, or otherwise, if he be 
well attached to tho 'Queen and government, and 
f.aithfiil to tile order;’ and this continues to be the 
basis of .all its operations. It still, however, ret.ains 
some of the charaeteristic.s of Frecm.a.soury, in ]ins. 
Bcssiiig p.a.ss-words and peculiar ‘grips,’ avliereby 
members can recognise one another. The head- 
quarter.s of the society are at Manehester, when- 
the Grand Master and Hoard of Directors meet 
cpiartorly to hear appeals, and transact the general 
business of the order. In .Taiiiiary IS.Vd, the total 
number of member.s avas 221,111; in .T.ainiary 
IST.'l the number was d7d,01.'»; and dining lS/‘2, 
11 1,01)9 new niemhers joined. Tho lodges miniber 
•IDit:!, spread over •l.'i.'i districts ; the .aminal income 
being about ,f.j9."i,01)9, avith an expenditure of nearly 
.‘j;!9t),(IOl). Should any lodge fail to meet its legiti- 
mate obligations, the district becomes li.ablc ; failing 
the district, the responsibility tails upon the entire 
Unity. The order is aridely spread over the avholc 
of England and .Scotland It exists independently 
in .\monca, Australia, Neav Zealand, and the West 
Indies; but there are ‘lodges’ in I’liiladelpliia, 
Kew Vork, in .all the British colonics, mid one in 
Constantinople (originated in 1S02), aa'hich arc 
affiliated to .aud in coimoction avith tho Manchester 
30 


Board. These avidc'Spro.ad r.amifle.atious of tins 
■o.’iity en.iblo emigrant members to be at once 
r ■ -eived into felloavship in tao-e count ries. In 
the American st.it s, Odd-fellowshiji is ; aid to 
eTirci-f- considerable p-ditic.-d iulbiruc?, A. qua"- 
t' il\- periodie.al, e.'die 1 the <) 

d.'vht'-d to its interest a is jmblulu d in I.Iaml.f i a'. 
In an c.arly number of tliii publication, an O'i 
fellow is described as ‘ li'ie a fox for cunning, 
a doa-e for tameness, a lamb fur innocence, a la n 
for biddness, a boo for industry, aud a sheep fur 
usefulness.’ 

ODE (Gr. a song) origin.ally meant any lyrical 
piece adapted to bo simg. In the modern use of the 
word, odes .arc distinguished from songs by not 
being nccosa.arily in a form to bo sung, ami ha' 
embodj-ing loftier conceptions and more intense 
•and jiassionate ciiiotioii.s. The language of the 
ode is therefore .abrupt, conci.se, and energetic ; and 
the highest .art of tho poet is c.allcd into requisition 
in .ad.a'ptiiig the metres and cadences to tho vaiyiiig 
thoughts and emotions. Hence tho changes of 
metre and a-crsilic.ation that occur in many odes. 
The rapt state of inspiration that gia-cs birth to 
the ode, leads the pout to conceive all nature as 
animated and conseiniis, and, instead of spc.akiiig 
afioiiC persons ami objects, to address them as 
present. 

Among the highest cxanqilos of tho ode .are tho 
.S'oiJg aiui .several of the psalms. Dryden's 

Akx:m'l‘'r'K is reckoned one of tho first odes 

in the English laiigii.age. AVe m.ay nicntion, ns 
.addition.al specimens, Gr.ay's Jjtii'il, Collins's Ode lo 
the y’d.'sion.s, Burns’s Sco>s ir/ui /mV, Coleridge’s 
Ode to the JJrporlio'j year and Vijielioii, Shelley’s 
Odt to the and AVord.savortli’s Ode on the 

Itceolh ctloux of J:itinortn!it;i in Childhood. 

O DEKSEhl (.anciently hnown as Odin’s-Ey, or 
Odin'.s Oo (i. o., Gdiii’.s Island), the chief town of tho 
Dani'^h island of I'ilnen, and the olde.st city of tho 
kingdom, is .situated in the .amt or district of the 
same n.amo, in 25' K. hat., and 10’ 20' E. long. 
I’op. (lb'll) 10,970. <->•, which is the scat of tho 

governor of the isl.and .and tlio see of a hidioi), ha.s 
a gymmisium, scver.d liter.vry soeielios, and^ is an 
active, thriving provincial town. A bishopric wa.s 
founded hero in 9SS, prior to which time 0. lioie tlio 
replication of being the lii-st city e.ffahlishcd by Odin 
niid his followcra.' Tho cathedral, founded in lOSG 
hy St Knud, whosC remains, like those of several^ of 
the early Dani.sh kings, were deiiositod here, is a lino 
Hpcciiiieii of the early simple Gothic style. The hay 
oonvoiit or college for ladies contains an extensive 
library, furnished with copies of .all printed Danish 
worl:?’. At 0., a diet w.as held in 1527, in which 
the Reformed or Enthcran doctrliic.s wore declared 
lobe the established creed of Denm;irk, and equality 
of rights w.as granted to Brotcslants ; while another 
diet 'held there in 15:!9 -iiromul gated the laws regu- 
lating the affairs of tho Reformed Church. 

O'DEKAVALD. .Sec IIr.<si;.D.vr.M.sT.vi>T. 

O'DER (Lat. Viadrna, Slavon. VJn Ir), one of tho 
priiicip;il river.s of Germany, rises in tho ly-'-diierg 
on the lahlc-laiul of Mor.ivia, more than lOOO feet 
.ahovo the level of the sea, and enters Trussiau 
Silesia at Odersherg, after a course of some GO miles. 
After traversing Brandciihurg in a north-\vest direc- 
tion, it crosses Romci-auia, and empties if.'elf into 
the StcUincr Ilaff, from whence it passes into 
tho Baltic hy the triple arms of the pievenow, 
I’oeiie, aud .Swine, whieh enclose the islands of 
Wollin .and Usedom. The 0. has a course of more 
than GOO miles, and a rlvcr-hasiu of .50,000 sqii.are 
miles. The rapid flow of this river, induced hy its 
veiy' considerable fall, is accelerated by tbe affluence 
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of several important mountain-streams, and tlms 
contributes, together with the silting at the embou- 
chures of these streams, to render tlio navigation 
difficult ; great expense and labour being, moreover, 
necessary to keep the embankments in order, and 
prevent the overflowing of the river. The O. has 
numerous secondary streams, the most important 
of which are the Oppa, Neisse, Ohlan, Kloduitz, 
Bartsob, .Warle, and the Ihna ; and is connected with 
the Havel and thence with the Elbe by the Finow 
Canal, and with the Spree by the Friedrich-Wilhelms 
Canal. The chief trading port of the 0. is Swine- 
munde, which constitutes an important centre for 
the transfer of colonial and other forei^ goods to 
Northern Germany and Poland. At Eatibor, 17 
miles below Odoiherg, the river becomes navigable, 
and is upwards of 100 feet in breadth ; at Oppeln, 
in Prussian Silesia, it has a breadth of 23S feet. As 
a boundary river, it is of considerable importance in 
a militar 3 ' point of view, and is well defended by 
the fortresses of Kosel, Grossglogau, Kllstrin, and 
Stettin. 

ODE'SSA, an imporhant seaport and commercial 
city of South Bussia, in the government of Kherson, 
stands on an acclivity sloping to the shore, on 
the north-west coast) of the Black Sea, 32 miles 
north-cast of the mouth of the Dnic'ster. Lat. 
4G° 29' N., long. 30° 44' E. The harbonr is formed 
by two large moles defended by strong avorks, and 
is capable of containing 200 vessels. 'Tlio bay is 
deep enough even close • in shore to admit the 
apiiroaoh of the largest mcn-of-avar, and is frozen 
only in tho severest avinters, and then only for a 
short time. Tho promenade .along tho face of the 
cliff, descending to the shore by a broad stone stair 
of 204 stops, IS tho faa’ourito av.alk of the inha- 
bitants. Here .also st.ands tho monument of the 
Duo do Eichelieu, to aa-hom in great pai-t tho tcaam 
is indebted for its prosperity. In the pedestal of tho 
monument is prcsera’cd tho ball bj’ aa’hich he aa'as 
shot during tho bombardment of tho toaam by the 
.allied fleet in 1S54. The university of O., founded 
inlSGi), had, in 1877, 43 professors .and 252 students ; 
and the libnary possessed over 150,000 volumes. 
'The city contains manj' fine edifices, as the Cathedral 
of St Kichol.as.tbe Admir.alty, tho Custom-house, &c. 
Oaring to the intensity of the heat in summer (rising 
occ.asion,ally to 120°), and tho dryness of tho soil, 
a-cgetation inthoa-ioiuitj'of 0. is a’ery poor. In the 
ueigliboiirhood are quarries of soft stone, aakichis used 
for building purposes in O. and in the surround- 
ing toaa'ns. One of the great deficiencies of 0. used 
to be its avant of good arater ; but aa-orks for 
securing an ample supplj' from the Dniester aa’cro 
completed in 1873. Gas avas first used in O. in 
ISGl ; and the theatre, the hotels, and all the 
larger houses noav use this handiest of tho artificial 
lights. A railav.ay, opened in 1872, h.as added enor- 
mously to the commcroi,al success and importance 
of 0., as it connects it, and of course Kherson, 
avith the goa'ernraents north and e.a3t of it in 
Eussia. Tno estimated a'.aluo of the a’arious qu.an- 
tities of grain, avool, hides, talloaa-, and other articles 
of export for the year 1871 w.as £7,110,000, of avhich 
amount, tho a'alue of goods shiiiped to the United 
Kngdom and its colonies, or for other p.arts of 
Europe, in British a'essels, avas £2, .372,000-— about a 
■third of the aadiole outavard trade. The r.apid strides 
0. has made in commerce aadthin the last feav years, 
avill be seen aaffien this latter sum is compared avith 
the corresponding ones of 1858 and 1809 ; thefoi'mer 
j'ear sheaving the sum of £670,000 ; and the latter 
exhibiting a fall doavn to £405,000. The population 
of O. in 1807 avas 121,335. 

In ancient times, 0. (Gr. Oilcsms) was inh.abitcd 
by a Greek colony, and later by Tartar tribes. In 


the beginning of the 15th c., the Turks constructed 
a fortress here, which avas taken by the Eussians in 
1789. In 1793, a Kussian fortress was built here, 
and became the nucleus of a town and port, which 
tavo years after received tho name of Odess.a. The 
Due de Eichelieu, a French emigr.ant in the Eussian 
seraricc, aa'as appointed governor hero in 1803, and 
during the eleven ye.ars of his aviso administr.ation, 
the toavn prospered rapidly. Since 1823, the city 
has formed p.art of the gener.al governorship of South 
Eussia ; is ■the seat of its administration, and is the 
residence of the goa'ernor-general and of an arch- 
bishop. The advantageous commercial position of 
the city, and the privileges granted to it by govern- 
ment, but chiefly tho pria’iloges of a free port be- 
taveen 1817 and 1858 (in place of avhich it noav re- 
ceia’cs an annii.al subsidy), have developed this city 
from a mere Turkish fortress into the chief commer- 
cial town of the Eussian empire after St Petersburg 
and Eiga. On tho outbreak of the Crimean AVar, 
April 1854, the British steamer Furious aa’cnt to 0. 
for the purpose of bringing aavay the British consul, 
WBiile under n. fl.ag of truce, she avas fired upon by 
the batteries of the city. On the failure of a avritten 
message from the admir.als in command of the fleet 
to obtain explanations, tavelve aa'ar-ste.amers invested 
O., 22d April, and in a feav hours destroyed tho 
fortifications, ami took a number of Eussian a-essels. 

ODEYPOO'E, OODYPORE, or UDAIPUE, 
the n.ame of several territories in India. — 1. 'The 
princip.al is a Eajpoot state, .also called Moyavar; 
area about 11,000 sq. m., and pop. (1871) 1,100,000. 
— 2. A tributary state in Chota N.agpore, aa-ith an 
area of 1051 sq. m. ; pop. 27,708. — 3. Chota 0. is a 
tributary state in Gujer.at; area 050 m. ; pop. 02,913. 

O'DIN, tho chief god of Northern Mytholopr. 
According to the sagas, 0. .and his brothers, Vilo 
and Vc, tho sons of Boer, or tho first-born, sloav 
Ymer or Chaos, and from his body ore.ated tho 
world, converting his flesh into dry land ; his blood, 
avhich at first occasioned a flood, into tho sea ; his 
bones into mount.ains ; his skull into tho vaadt of 
heaa'cn ; and his broavs into tho spot kno — as 
Midgaard, the middle part of tho earth, hitended 
for tliO h.abit.ation of the sons of men. 0., as the 
highest of tho gods, tho Alfader, rules heaven and 
c.arth, and is omniscient. As ruler of heaven, 
his scat is V.alaskjalf, from avhcnco his taa-o black 
r.avcns, "’’uginn (Thought) and Muninn (hlomoiy), 
fly daily K>rth to g.athcr tidings of .all that is being 
done throughout the avorld. As god of av.ar, he holds 
liis court in Valhalla, whither come all bravo aa’ar- 
riors .after death to revel in tho turaultuovs joys in 
which they took most pleasure while on earth. _ His 
gre.atest treasures are his eight-footed steed Sleipner, 
his spear Gungner, and his ring Draupner. As the 
conccntr.ation and source of all gi'oatnesb, excellence, 
and activitj', 0. bears numerous different names. 
By drinking from Mimir’s fountain, he became the 
wisest of gods .and men, but ho purchased the dis- 
tinction at the cost of one eye. He is the greatest 
of sorcerers, and imp.arts a knowledge of his won- 
drous arts to his favourites. Fiigga is his queen, 
and tho mother of Baldur, tho Scandinavian Apollo ; 
hut he has other wives and favourites, and a nume- 
rous progeny of sons and daughters. Although^the 
worship of 0. extended over all the Scandina- 
vian lands, it found its most zealous followers in 
Denmark, where ho still rides abroad as the wild 
huntsman, rushing over land and ■water in tho 
storm-heaten slues of ■winter. 

Tho historical interpretation of this myth, as 
given by Snorro Sturlcson, the compiler of the 
Jlcimshringia, or Chronicles of the Kings of Norway 
nrior to tho introduction of Christianity, and 
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followed in recent times by tbe historian Suhm, is, 
that 0. was a chief of the QHsir, a Scythian tribe, who, 
flceine before the ruthless aggressions of the Romans, 
passed through Germany to Scandinaada, where, by 
their noble appearance, superior prowess, and liigher 
intelligence, they easily vanquished the inferior 
races of those lands, and persuaded them that they' 
were of godlike origin. According to one tradition, 
O. conquered the country of tbe S.axons on his 
way ; and leasdng one of his sons to rule there, .and 
introduce a new religion, in which he, as the chief 
god Wuotan, received divine honours, advanced on 
his victorious course, and maldng himself master of 
Denmark, placed another son, Skjold, to reign over 
the land, from whom descended the royal dynasty 
of the Skjoldingar. He next entered Sweden, where 
the Iring, Gjdfi, accepted his new rebgion, and with 
the whoio nation worshipped him as a divinity, and 
received his son Yugni as their supreme lord and 
high-priest, from whom descended the royal race of 
the Yuglingars, who long reigned in Sweden. In 
like manner he founded, through his son Scorning, a 
new dynasty in Norway ; and besides these, many 
sovereign families of Northern Germany, including 
our own Saxon princes, traced their descent to Odin. 
As it has been found impossible to i-efer to one 
individual aU the mythical and historical elements 
which group themselves around the name of O., 
Wodin, or Wuotan, it has been suggested by Suhm 
and other historians, that there may have been two 
or three ancient northern heroes of the name ; but 
notwithstanding the conjectures which have been 
advanced since the very dawn of the historical period 
in the north in regard to the origin and native 
■country of the assumed 0., or oven tho time at 
which he lived, all that relates to him is shrouded 
in complete obscurity. It is much more probable, 
however, that the myth of 0. originated in nature- 
worship. See SCANDINA^^AN hIVTnOLOGT. 

ODOA'CER (also ODOVAOhR, Odobagar, Odo- 
VACHAR, Otachar, &c., and, according to St 
Martin, the same as Ottochar, a name frequent in 
Germany during the middle ages), the ruler of Italy 
from tho year 47C to 493, was the son of Edecon, a 
secretary of Attila, and one of his ambassadors to 
the court of Constantinople. This Edecon was also 
captain of the Soyrri, who formed the bodyguard of j 
the king of the Huns. After the death of Attila, ■ 
he remained faithfid to the family of his master, 
but perished about 403 in an unequal struggle with 
the Ostrogoths. He left two sons, Onidf and Odo- 
aoer, the former of whom went to seek his fortime 
in the East; while O., after leading for some time 
the life of a bandit chief among the Noric Alps, 
determined to proceed to Italy, whither barbarian 
adventurers were flocking from all Eiuope. Accord- 
ing to a monkish legend, a pious hermit, St Seve- 
rinus, whom he went to visit before his departirre, 
prophesied his future greatness. 0. entered the 
military service of the Western Roman Empue, and 
rapidly rose to eminence. He took part in the 
revolution by which Orestes (475) drove the Empe- 
ror Julius Nepos from the throne, and conferred 
on his son Komidus the title of Augustus, which 
the people scoffingly changed into Augustulus. He 
soon perceived the weakness of the new ruler, and 
resolved to profit by it. Ho had little difficulty in 
persuading the barbarian soldiery, who had effected 
the revolution, that Italy belonged to them, and in 
their name demanded of Orestes the third part of 
the land, as the reward of their help. This Orestes 
refused ; and 0., at the head of his Herulians, 
llugians, Turcilingians, and Sojwii, marched against 
Ravia, which Orestes had garrisoned, stormed the 
city, and put his opponent to death (476). Romulus 
abdicated, and withdrew into obsciu-ity. What 
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bccam'' of him, is not knoTm. Thus pori-bed the 
Roman empire. 0. shewed himself to be a vise, 
moderate, and politic ruler, quite unhke our general 
notion of a barbarian. In order not to offend the 
Dysantinc emperor Zeno, he took the title of king 
only, and caused the senate to despatch to Constan- 
tinoidc a flattering letter, in which it declared one 
cmiieror to be enough for both East and West ; 
renounced its right of appointing the emperors, 
expressed its confidence in tho civil and military 
talents of 0., and begged Zeno to confer upon him 
the administration of Italy. After some hesitation, 
the Byzantine emperor jnelded to the entreaties 
of the senate, and 0. received the title of Pafrkhii:. 
He fixed liis residence at Ravenna. According to 
his promise, ho divided among his companions the 
third part of the land of Italy — a measm-e far Icsj 
unjust than at first sight may seem, for tho penin- 
sula was then almost depopuhated, and many 
domains ■were lying waste and ownerless. This 
barbarian ruler did everything in his power to lift 
Italy out of the deplorable condition into which 
she had sunk, and to breathe fresh hfe into her 
municipal institutions — those venerable relics of 
nobler days ! He even re-established the con- 
sulate, which was held by eleven of the most 
iUustrious senators in succession, maintained peace 
throughout the peninsula, over.awed the Gauls and 
Germans, and reconquered Dalmatia and Noricum. 
In religion, though an Arian himself, he noted with 
a Idngly impartiality that more orthodox monarchs 
have rarely exhibited. Gibbon remarks, ■with his 
usual pointed sarcasm, that the silence of the 
Catholics attests the toleration which they enjoyed. 
Tlie valour, wisdom, and success of 0. appear to 
have excited the jealousy and alarm of Zeno, who 
encouraged Theodoric, king of tho Ostrogoths, a 
stiU greater warrior and sovereign than 0. himself, 
to undertake an expedition against Italy. The first 
battle was fought on the banks of the Isontius 
(mod- Isonzo), 2Sth August 489. 0. was beaten, and 
rctrcatedL During his retreat, he hazarded another 
battle at Verona, and was again beaten. He now 
hastened to Rome, to rouse the inhabitants, but the 
gates of the city were closed against him. Return- 
ing northwards to his c.apital, Ravenna, he reas- 
sembled the -wrecks of his army, and in 490 once 
more marched ag.ainst the Ostrogoths, whose 
advance-guard he defeated, and piursued to the walls 
of Pa-via. Another great battle now took place on 
the banks of the Adda, when 0. was vanquished for 
the third time. He now shut himself up in Ravenna, 
where Theodoric besieged him for three years. 0. 
then capitulated, on condition that the kingdom of 
Italy should be shared between him and Theodoric. 
This agreement wms solemnly sworn to by both 
parties, 27 th February 493; but on the 5th of IMarch, 
O. was assassinated at a feast, either by Theodoric 
himself, or by his command. 

ODO'METEB (Gr. odos, a road, metrun, a measure), 
also called Perambulator, or surveying-u^icel, is an 
instnunent attached to a carriage or other vehicle, 
for tho purpose of registering the distance it has 
travelled. Such machines have been in use from an 
early period, and one is described by Vitruvius in 
that part of his work Pe Architectura which is 
devoted to machines. The instrument, as commonly 
employed, consists of a train of wheel-work, 

I which communicates motion from the axle of the 
carriage wheel to an index which moves round the 
circumference of a dial fixed in one side of the 
carriage over the axle. The wheel- work is .arranged 
so as to produce a gre.at diminution of the velocity 
imiiresscd by the axle of the vehicle, and the dial is 
so ^aduated that the index can shew the number of 
miles, furlongs, y.ards, &o., traversed. The instrument 
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is also constructed to urork independently, being 
in this case provided witli wlieels and an axle of 
its own ; when this is done, tke wheel is made of 
such a size that its circumference is an aliquot part 
of a mile, an arrangement which greatly simplifies 
the calculation of the distance traversed. The com- 
plete odometer can then he drawn along by a man on 
foot, or attached behind a carriage. See Pedojieter. 

O’DONNELL, LEoroiD, Duke of Tetuan, Mar- 
shal of Spain, bom in 1S09, was descended from an 
ancient Irish family. He entered the Spanish army 
when young, and bravely espoused the cause of the 
infant Queen Isabella against her uncle, Don Carlos. 
When the Carlists were overthromi, he was created 
Count of Lucena, made General of Brigade, and 
Chief of the Staff to Espartero. He took the side 
of the Queen-mother in 1S40 ; emigrated with her to 
France, at the time when her cause seemed des- 
erate ; and took up his residence at Orleans, where 
e planned many of the political risings and disturb- 
ances which took place under the rule of Espartero. 
He headed in person a revolt of the Navarrese 
against the minister, but on its failure returned to 
France. In 1843, his intrigues against Espartero 
(q. V.) were successful ; and he was rewarded by 
the governor-generalship of Cuba, where he amassed 
a large fortune by favouring the iniquitous tr.ade in 
slaves. When ho returned to Spain (1845) ho 
intrigued against Bravo Murillo and Narvaez ; and 
when the latter was suecceded by Sartorius, O’D., 
proscribed by the government, headed a military 
insurrection. Defeated, and driven into Anda- 
lusia in 1804, he issued a liberal manifesto. The 
profligacy of the court, and the despotism of the 
government, favoured the aiipeal ; and when Espar- 
tero gave in his adhesion, tho Spaniards rose cn 
masse, and replaced tho ox-regent at the helm. 
Espartero reversed tho confiscation against O’D., 
and made him a marsh.al and minister of war. 
O’D. again plotted against his old benefactor, and 
in July 1830, supplanted him by a coup d’etat. 
Blood was shed in tho streets of Sladrid, but O’D. 
remained president of tho councU. He was in three 
months’ time succeeded by Narvaez ; but in 1858 he 
returned to power again ; and in 1859, while still 
holding tho position of prime minister, he assumed 
tho command of the anny sent to Morocco. The 
camp.aign continued for many months, without 
leading cither to reverses or glory. The Moors 
displayed .an entire .absence of military qu.alities; 
and O’D., though successful in obscure skirmishes, 
occupied three months in tho march from Ceuta 
to Tetuan. A battle took place, February 4, 1800 ; 
O’D. g.aincd a complete victory, took tho hloorish 
camp, and tho city of Tetuan surrendered to the 
•Spaniards. The Emperor of Morocco submitted to 
a loss of territory, and O’D. was raised to the first 
rank of the Spanish nobles as Duke of Tctu.an. He 
remained prime minister till 1800, avhen his c.abinct 
avas upset by N.arvaez. Ho then received Ic.ave of 
absence — that is to s.ay, was exiled, and spent the 
most of his time in P.aris. He died at Biarritz in 
1807. Tho O’D. ministry improved the finances, 
army, and administration of Sp.ain. 

OilCOLAMPADIUS, Joannes — a name Latin- 
ised, according to the fashion of tho age, from the 
German Johann Hausschein — one of ttio most 
eminent of the coadjutors of Zavingli in the Saviss 
Ptcformation, born in 1482 at Weinsberg, in Savabi.a. 
His father destined him for tho profession of the 
laaa', and he studied for it in Heidelberg and Bologna ; 
but yielding to his own strong inclination, he 
relinquished this study for that of theology, avhich 
he prosecuted at Heidelberg. He then became 
tutor to the sons of tho Elector Pahatine, and subse- 


quently preacher in Weinsberg. This office he 
resigned m order to study the Greek language under 
Heuchhn at Stuttgart. He also le.arned Hebrew 
from a Sp.auish physician, Matthew Adrian. Being 
appointed preacher at Basel, he formed the 
aequaiiitance of Erasmus, who highly appreciated 
his classical attainments, and employed his assist- 
ance in his edition of the New Testament. In 1516, 
05. left Basel for Augsburg, where also he filled the 
office of preacher, and where he entered into a con- 
vent. But Luther’s publications exercised so great 
an influence on him, that he left the convent, and 
became chaplain to Franz von Sickingen, after 
whose de.ath he returned to Basel in 1522, and in 
the cajiacity of preacher and professor of theology, 
commenced his career as a reformer. He held 
disputations with supporters of the Church of Home 
in Baden in 1526, and in Bern in 1528. In the 
controversy concerning the Lord’s Supper, he gradu- 
ally adopted more and more the views of Zwingli, 
and at last maintained them in 1525, in a treatise, 
to which tho Swabian ministers replied in the 
Syngramma Suevicum. In 1529 he disputed with 
Luther in the conference at Marburg. He died at 
Basel, 23d November 1531, not long after tho death 
of his friend Zuingli. He w.as remarkable for his 

f cntlcness of character. His treatise, Dc Ritu 
’aschali, and his Epistola Canonicorum Indoclorum 
ad Eccium, are the most noted of his works. — See 
Herzog, Das Leben des Joh. (Ecolampadius (1843) ; 
and Hagenbach’s (Ecolampadius (1859). 

CEOHME'NICAL (Gr. oihoumcnike, ‘of, or belong- 
ing to, the oikoumene,’ ‘the world’), the name given 
to coimcils of the entire church, and synonymous 
with tho more ordinary name ‘ gener.aL’ See 
CooNon. Tho conditions necessary to constitute 
an oecumenical council .are a subject of much con- 
trovers}'. As the subject is of less importance 
in Protestant divinity, it will be enough to explain 
hero that a council is said by Homan C.atholio 
divines to bo oecumenical in three different ways : 
viz., in convoc.ation, in celebration, and in accepta- 
tion. For the first, the summons of tho pope, direct 
or indirect, is held to be necessary ; this sumn — is 
must bo addressed to all the bishops of the entire 
church; To the second, it is necessary that bishops 
from aU parts of the church should be present, 
and in sufficient numbers to constitute a really 
representative assembly : they must be presided 
over by t. a pope, or a deleg.ate or delegates of 
the pope ; .and they must enjoy liberty of discus- 
sion and of speech. For the third, the decrees of 
the council must be accepted by the pope, and by 
the body of tho bishops throughout the clu'reh, at 
le.ast taeitly. The last of these conditions is 
absolutely required to entitle the decrees of a 
council to tho ch.aracter of cecmnenieal ; and even 
tho decrees of provincial or nation.al councils so 
accepted, may acquire aU the weight of infallible 
decisions, in the eyes of Koman Catholies. 

ODDE'MA (Gr. a swelling) is the term .applied in 
Medicine to tho swelling occasioned by the effusion or 
infiltration of serum into cellular or areolar structures. 
The subcutaneous ccUMar tissue is the most common, 
but is not the only seat of this affection. It is 
occasionally observed in tho submucous and sub- 
ccrous cellular tissue, and in tho cellular tissue of tho 
parenchymatous viscera ; and in some of these cases, 
it gives rise to symptoms whieh admit of e.asy 
recognition during life. Thus cedema of the glottis 
(see Larynx) and cedema of the lungs constitute 
well-marked and serious forms of dise.ase ; while 
cedema of the brain, though not easily recognised 
during life, is not imcommonly met with in the 
post-mortem examination of insane patients. 
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CEdcma may to eitlicr passive or active, the 
former being bj’’ far the most common. Pofsi'iv 
(Edema arises from impeded venous circulation 
(as from obstruction or obliteration of one or 
more a'eins ; from varicose veins ; from standing; 
continuously for long periods, till the force of the 
circulation is piartly overcome by tbe i>Iiy=ical action 
of gravitation ; from deficiency in the action of the 
adjacent muscles, vhich in health materially aids 
the venous circulation, &c.) ; from too -weak action 
of the heart (as iu dilatation or certain forms of 
valmil.ar disease of that organ) ; or from a too waterj' 
or otherwise diseased state of tbe blood (as in chlo- 
rosis, scur\y, Bright's disease, &c.). By means of 
the knowledge derived from pathologic.al .anatomy, 
wo can often infer the cause from the sc.at of the 
swelling; for example, cedema of the face, usually 
commencing with the eyelids, is commonly ermsed 
by obstruction to the circulation tlwough the left 
side of the heart, or by tbe diseased state of the 
blood in Bright’s disease ; and cedema of the lower 
extremities most commonly arises from obstruction 
in the right side of the heart, unless it can be traced 
to the pressure of the graadd uterus, or of accumu- 
lated faiccs in the colon, or to some other loc.al 
cause. 

Active (Edema is associated with an infiammato^- 
action of the cellular tissue, aud is most marked iu 
certain forms of erysipelas. It is (inner to the 
touch, and pressure with the finger produces less 
pitting than in the p.assive form. 

From the preceding remarks, it will be seen that 
mdema is not a disease, but a symptom, and often 
a sjTnptom indicating great danger to life. The 
moans of removing it must be directed to the 
morbid condition or cause of which it is the 
sjTnptom. 

CE'DIPUS (Gr. OidlpoK/i), the hero of a cele- 
brated legend, which, though of the most revolting 
nature in itself, has supplied both Euripides and 
Sophocles with the subject-matter of some of their 
most celebrated tragedies. The story, as generally 
related, is as follows : CE was the son of Laius, 
king of Thebes, by Joc.asto; but his father b.aving 
consulted the oracle to ascertain whether he should 
have any issue, was informed that his wife would 
bring forth a son, by whom he (Laius) should ulti- 
mately bo slain. Determined to avert so terrible an 
omen, Laius ordered the son which .Tocastc bare 
him to have his feet jiierecd through, and to be 
exposed to ]icrish on iilount Uithieniu. In this 
helpless condition, CE. was discovered by a herds- 
man, and conveyed to the court of Polybus, 
king of Corinth, who, in allusion to the swollen 
feet of the cliild, named him (Edipus (from oidco, 
to swell, and pons, the fool) ; aud along with his 
wife, hlerope, brought him up as his own son. 
Having come to man’s estate, CE was one d.ay 
taunted with the obscurity of his origin, and in 
consequence proceeded to Delphi, to consult the 
oracle. The response which ho received was, that 
he would slay his father, and commit incest with 
his mother. To escape this fate, ho avoided return- 
ing to Corinth, and proceeded to Thebes, on 
approacliing which he encountered the chariot of 
his father; and tlie ch.ariotecr. ordering him out of 
the way, a quarrel ensued, in which CE. ignorantly 
slow Laius, aud thus unconsciously fulfilled the first 
part of the oracle. The famous Sphinx (q. v.) now 
apiicared near Thebes, and seating herself on a rock, 
propounded a riddle to every one who passed by, 
putting to death all who failed to solve it. The 
terror of the Thebans was extreme, and in despair 
they offered the kingdom, together with the hand of 
the queen, to the person who should be successful 
in delivering it from the monster. ffi. came 
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forw.ard; the Sphinx asked him, ‘ IVliat being has 
four feet, two feet, and three feet ; only one voice ; I 
hut whose feet vary, and when it has inos!;, is j 
weakest?’ CE. replied that it w.as ‘ Han ; ’ where- I 
upon the Sx'hinx threw itself headlong from the I 
rock. CE. now became king, and husband of hia . 
mother, Jocaste. From their incestuous union 
sprung Eteoclcs, Polyniccs, Antigone, and Ismcnc. 

A mysterious plague now dcvast.rteil the country, 
and when the oracle declared that before it could be 
st.a 3 'ed, the murderer of Laius should be banished 
from the couiitrj’', CE. was told Iw tb.c prophet 
Tiresias that he himself had both murdered his 
father and committed incest with his mother. In 
his horror he put out his own cj'cs, that he might no 
more look upon his fellow-creatures, while .Toeaste 
hanged herself. Driven from his throne by his sons 
aud his brother-in-law. Croon, CE. wandered towards 
Attica, accomp.anied bj- Antigone, and took refuge 
in the grove of the Eumcnides, who charitablj- 
removed him from earth; but the latter part of his 
life is iliffercntlj' told. 

CEIILENSCHLAGEIt, Gomon, the 

gre.atcst poet of Xortbem Euroiie, was bom iu 1779 
at Cojiennagcn. His earlj’ j'cars were spent at the 
palace of Frcdcrielcsborg, in tbe neighbourhood of 
the Danish ca])it.al, where his father w.as employed, 
first as organist, and afterwards as steward or bailiff. 
During the absence of the roj’al familv' in the 
winter, CE. aud his sister amused themselves in 
roaming over the palace, and examining the paint- 
ings and works of art which it contained; and in 
improrising private theatricals, for which ho sup- 
])licd original pieces. jVfter an irrcgul.ar and desul- 
torj' course of education, (E.’s love of the drama led 
him to offer his services to the manager of tbo 
Copenhagen theatre ; but tbscovering soon that ho 
had no chance of rising above tlio rank of a mere 
supernumerary, he entered the university of Cojicn- 
hagen as a student of law. For a time, ho scorns to 
have jmrsuod his studies with tolerable assiduitj’, 
under the direction of his friend, A. S. Oersted, 
who, together srith his distinguished brother, IL 
C. Oersted (q. v.) had cemented a lifelong friendship 
with him. CE.’s studie.s were interrupted in ISDl, 
when, on the bombardment of Copenhagen bj^ 
Nelson and Barker, ho and his friends served in 
the student-corps of volunteers. After this event, 
which rojised the dormant patriotism of the nation, 

CE. found the studj' of law too irksome, and 
devoted all his energies to the cultivation of the 
liistorj' and mythologj- of his own country-. In 
180.3, appeared his first collection of poems, including 
ono longer dramatic jiiece, St IJans Aficii-Spit, 
which attracted favourable notice for the lively 
faiicj’ with which natiomal habits and local charac- 
teristics were portr.aj'cd. The Vauliiiidirs Snpa in 
the Paclidce mh-i/tcr, jmblishcd in ISO.", and his 
Aladdin's /ortmderlipc Lampe, comideted his success, 
and raised him to the rank of the first of living 
Danish poets ; the former of these works having 
shewn a ra.arvcllous ca])acitj’ for rellecting the dark 
and stern coloui'ing of the old northern Saga":, while 
the latter g.avo evidence of a rich and goni.al poetic 
faucj’. These carlj' efforts were rewarded b_v the 
acquisition of a travelling iiension, which enabled 
him to siicnd some j-cara in visiting various xiarts 
of the continent, and becoming acquainted with the 
'great literary celebrities of the daj’, such as the 
Weimar circle of whom Goethe was the head. 
During this ]icriod, (E. wrote his IlaJcon dart, the 
first of his long scries of northern tragedies, .at 
H.alle (1807 ; Eng. trans. b}- F. C. Lascelles, 1878), 
and bis Corregpio, at Eomc (1809 ; Eng. trans. bj’ 
Theodore Martin, ISoI). In 1810, Qa. returned to 
Denmark, where he was hailed with acclamation 
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as the greatest tragic poet Denmark had ever 
knon-n ; and having soon afterwards obtained _ the 
chair of a;sthetic3 at tlio imiversity, and received 
various substantial proofs of royal favour, he 
married, and settled in the capital, where his peace 
was, however, rudely disturbed by a literary feud 
with Baggesen, the Danish poet and critic, whose 
poetical supremacy had been superseded by that 
of CEhleuschliiger. In 1819 appeared one of CE-’s 
most masterly productions, 2^ordens Guder, ^and 
this and the numerous dramatic compositions written 
about the same period, show that the severe criti- 
eism to which Ids writings had been exposed during 
the celebrated Baggesen quarrel, had correeted some 
of the faults, and lessened the self-conceit which had 
characterised his earlier works. His reputation 
spread with his increasing years both abroad and 
at home ; and after having repeatedly visited the 
more southern parts of Eiu-ope, ho went in 1829 to 
Sweden, where his arrival was welcomed by a public 
ov.ation ; and after ha\dng received repeated marks 
of friendship from various sovereigns, he was 
honoured in his own country by the celebration, in 
1849, of a grand public fcstiv.al held in the p.alaco at 
Copenhagen. But this ovation was unfortun.ately 
followed in less than two months by his dc.ath, 
which took place in January 1850. His funcr.al was 
kept as a national solcnmity, and ho wns followed 
to the grave by a civic procession, which included 
members of every class of society, from princes to 
artisans. The fame of (E. wiU rest priucip.ally on 
bis tragedies, of which he wTote 24, 19 of the 
number" being on northern subjects. These were 
all composed originally in Danish, and re-written 
by himself in Gorman. Besides those alrc.ady 
referred to, the best are Knud den Siore^ Pctlnaiohey 
Axel og Walborg, Vecringerna i Mihlagord. His 
poems are for the most part iudiflcrent, and his 
numerous prose writings deserve little notice. His 
Danish and German works amount in all to 02 
volumes, to which must be added 4 volumes of 
his KnndHngcry or Autohwgvuphicetl JlccoUeclionSy 
published after his dcatlu 

(EIL DE BCEHE, a French term literally 
signifying ox’s eye, applied in architocture to those 
Einall round or ov.al openings in the frieze or roof of 
large buildings, which serve to give light to spaces 
otherwise clnrlv. The most famous is that in the 
anteroom (where the courtiers waited) of the 
roy.al chamber at Versailles, which gave n.ame to 
the apartment. Hence the expression, Les Fasles 
de VOAl-de-Bantf—i.c., the history of the courtiers 
of the Grand hlonarque, and by extension, of 
courtiers in general 


various deeds of witchcraft, and the favourite resort 
of wdzards and witches. 

OELS, a small town of Prussian Silesia, stands 
on a plain on the Oelsa, or Oelse, IG miles east- 
north-east of Breslau. Its castle, built in 1558, is 
surrounded by r.amparts and ditches. It contains 
a gj'mnasium, several churches, and other public 
edifices. Pop. (1871) 8124, who carry on manufac- 
tures of linens and cloth goods. 

GSNAHTHY'LIC ACID (OnHijOj.HO) is one of 
the volatile f.atty acids of the gener.al formida 
C^nH-nO^. It is a colourless oily fluid, with .an 
aromatic odour, lighter than water, and insoluble in 
that fluid, but djssolving readily in alcohol and 
ether. According to Miller [Organic Chemistry, 2d 
cd. p. 355), it may be exposed to a cold of 0° avith- 
out becoming solid ; while it boils and may be 
distilled (with parti.al decomposition) at 298°. It is 
(Uke many of the allied fatty acids) one of the 
products of the oxidation of Oleic Acid (q. y.) by 
nitric acid, and is likewise yielded by the action of 
nitric acid on castor oil, wax, and various fats. Its 
most characteristic salt is the tcnanthyl.ate of copper, 
which crystallises in be.autiful green needles. 

GSNOTHE'RA, a genus of plants of the natur.al 
order Onagracecc (q. v.), h.aving four pctels and 
eight stamens, the calyx -limb 4-cleft, the segments 
rcilexed ; the c.apsulc 4-v.alvcd, with many naked 
seeds. The Evening Priiihose (07. biennis), a native 
of Virginia, has been known in Europe since 1C14, 
and is now naturalised in many parts of Europo 



CE'LAHD, a long and narrow island in the B.altic, 
lyin" off the eastern coast of Sweden, opiiositc to, 
and forming part of, the liin of Kalmar, and at a 
distance of from 4 to 17 miles from the shore. It 
is 85 miles in length, and from 2 to 8 miles m 
breadth. The area is 588 square miles, and the 
pop. 45,000. The island, which is scarcely more 
than a lime cliff, is scantily covered with soil, but 
in some parts it is well wooded, and has good 
pasture-ground, which is turned to account by 
the islanders, ivlio rear cattle, horses, and sheep. 
In favourable seasons, barley, oats, .and flax yield 
good crops. The fishing is excellent all round the 
coasts. There are l.arge alum-works on the island, 
•and an extensive line of wind-mills along the range 
of the Alwar Hills, near which stands Borgholm 
(pop. 829), the only town on the island, the first 
foundations of which were laid in 1817. To the 
north of the island lies the steep but wooded 
island-cliff, tbe J uugfruen, or Blaakulla, ivliich be.ars 
the mythical reputation of having been the scone of_ 


Evening Primrose [(Enolhera biennis ) : 
flower divcslrd of calyx and cnrolln, to shew Ihc parts of 
' fruclificulion ; lubcrouB root. 

nd in some p.arts of Britain, on the banks of rivers, 
<i thickets, on sandy grounds, &c. It is a biennial 
ilaiit, and produces in the first year elliptic or 
bov.ato obtuse leaves, and in the second year a stem 

f 4 feet high, which bears at its summit num- 

rous yellow flowers in a leafy spilce. The flowers 
,rc fr-awrant in the evening. The root somewhat 
csembfes a c.arrot in shape, but is short; it is 
isually red, fleshy, and tender ; it is c.atcn m salads 
ir in soups, and as a boiled vegetable. The plant is 
,ften cultivated for the s.akc of its large yellow 
lowers. Several other species of CEnothera, natives 
if North Americ.a, are occasionally cultivated m our 
-.ardens, and have eatable and pleasant roots. 

’ OERE'BRO, an inland town of Sweden, capital 
if a Ian of the s.amo name, is situated .at the 
■ntnance of the Swart-Elf into the Heihnar Lake, 
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100 miles ivest of Stockholm. Poj). ahont 10,000. 
The town still retains many memorials of its earlier 
prosperit}’’, when it was frequently the residence 
of the Swedish rulers, who foimd its' central position 
in the more fertile southern portion of the Idnqdom 
favoiirahle both in regard to safety and pleasantness 
of site. The old castle was built by Rersrer Jarl 
in the 13th c., and was in after-times frcquentlj’ 
chosen as the seat of the national diets. O. has 
manufactories of wax-cloth, c.arpets, woollen goods, 
stoclungs, guns, .and mirrors ; and these industrial 
produets, together with the minerals obt.ained from 
the neighbouring silver, copper, and iron mines, are 
conveyed to Gothenborg and Stocldiolm by means 
of the extensive sj’stcm of canals which connects 
the lakes of the interior with the maritime ports. 

OERSTED, H.vn’S Ciihistian, one of the most 
distinguished soieutific discoverers and ph 3 ’sicists of 
modem times, was born in 1777 at Rudlcjobing, on 
the Danish island of Rangeland, whore his Rather 
practised as an apothecary. In 179-1, he entered 
the university of Copenhagen, where ho took the 
degree of doctor of phOosophy in 1799, and soon 
after-wards bcc.ame assistant to the professor of 
medicine, in -which c.apacity he gave lectures 
on chemistry and natur.al philosophy. In ISOG, 
after having cnjoj’cd a travelling seholarship for 
several jmars, and -visited HoUaud, the CTcater part 
of Gcrm.any, and Paris, he was appointed e.xtraordi- 
nary professor of natur.al philosophy- in the university 
of Copenhagen. In IS 12, ho again r-isited Germ.anj' 
and Franco, after ha-r-ing pivbUshcd a manual under 
the title of Vidciisl:ahen our Naturen’s Alminddipe 
Love, .and FOrsle Indledninfi til den Almindclige 
jtsfalurlaere (1811). During his residence at Berlin, 
he -wrote his f.amous essay on the identity of 
chemical and electrical forces, in which ho first 
developed the ideas on which were based his gre.at 
discovery of the intim.ate connection existing between 
magnetism and electricity and galvanism — a treatise 
which, during his residence in Paris, ho translated 
into French, in conjimction with Marcel do Serres. 
In 1819, ho made known these important truths in 
a Latin ess.ayq entitled Experimonta circa EJTicaciam 
Covjlktus Eleclrici in aaim Mapneticam, which he 
addressed to all the scientific societies and the 
leading savans of Europe and America, and thus 
made good his claim to bo regarded as the originator 
of the new science of electro-magnetism. This 
discovery, which formed one of the most important 
eras in the history of' modem physical science, 
obtained for 0. the Co[)ley hled.al from the Roy.al 
Society of England, and the principal mathematical 
prize in the gift of the Institute of Paris. The 
origin.al and leading idea of this great discovery 
had been in his mind since 1800, when tho disco- 
very of the galvanic b.attery by Volta had first 
led him to enter upon a course of cxperinients on 
tho production of galvanic electricity. The emin- 
ciatiofl of his theory of clectro-m.agnctism was 
followed by many important experiments in regard 
to the compression of water, and by numerous 
other chemical discoveries, among which we may 
instance his demonstration of the existence of tho 
metal aluminium in alumina. Tho influence -which 
O. exerted on the science of tho d.ay by his dis- 
coveries, was recognised by tho learned in evei-y 
country, .and honours increased upon him -with 
increasing j-c.ars. He was corresponding member 
of tho French Institute, perpetual secretary to the 
Roy.al Society of Sciences in Copenhagen, a knight 
of the Prussi.an Order of Merit, of tho French 
Legion of Honour, and of tho Danish Order of the 
Dannebrog, and a councillor of state. O.’s great object 
through life was to make science popular among all 
classes, in furtherance of which he wrote numerous 
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works, contributed scientific papere to the ncwsp.apers 
and magazines of his own country and German}-, 
anil in .addition to his regular jirclections in the 
university, g.avc courses of popular scientific lectures 
to the public including ladies. .-Vmong the works 
specially -written to promote the diffusion of scien- 
tific knowledge, those best kno-wn are Aandcn i 
N^aivrrn (Koji. 18-15), and Naivr-lcvrcn's Mrchmi''-rhc 
Deel (Kop. 1847), both of which h.ave been trans- 
lated into several other European languages. The 
m.ajority of his more important physical and chemical 
papers .are contained in Poggendorff’s Ammlcn, and 
were -written by him in German or French, both of 
-n-hich he wrote with the same facility as his ovii 
language. At the close of 1850, a national jubilee 
w-as hold in honour of the 50th annivcr.s.ar}- of his 
connection with tho university of Copenhagen — a 
festival which he did not long sun-ive, as his death 
occurred .at C'ojienhagen 9th March 1851. A public 
fiiner.al, .attended by all persons distinguished by 
rank or learning in the Danish capital, bore testi- 
mony to the respect and esteem -n-ith which he was 
regarded by his fellow-citizens, among w-hom his 
memory is cherished, not merely as one of the 
greatest scientific benefactors of his times, but as 
a man who contributed largely, by his eloquent and 
earnest advocacy of liberal principles, to the attain- 
ment of the high degree of constitution.al freedom 
-w-hich Denmark now enjoys. 

CESO'PHAGUS (Gr. oio, to convey, and pJiapcin, 
to cat), or GULLET, a membranous canal, about nine 
inches in length, extending from the pharynx to the 
stomach, and thus forming a part of tho alimentary 
can.al. It commences .at tho lower border of the 
cricoid c.artUago of tho larynx, descends in a nearly 
vertical direction along tho front of the spine, 
passes tlirough an opening in tho diaphragm, .and 
thus enters the .abdomen, and terminates in the 
cardiac orifice of tho stomach opposite the ninth 
dorsal vertebra. It has three coats — a-iz., an exter- 
nal or muscul.ar coat (consisting of two strata of 
fibres of considcr.ablo thiclaicss — an external, longi- 
tudinal, and an internal, circular) ; .an internal or 
mucous coat, whicli is covered avith a thick layer 
of squamous cpithcliimi ; and an intermediate cellu- 
lar coat, uniting the muscular and mucous coats. 
In this tissue are a largo number of ccsophage.al 
glands, which open upon the surface by a long 
excretory duct, and are most numerous rormd the 
cardiac orifice, where they form a complete ring. 

Tho ccsophagus is li.able to a considerable number 
of morbid changes, none of which are, however, 
of vei-}' common occurrence. 

Tiio most prominent symptom of (Esophagitis, 
or Injiamnation of the (Esophagus, is pain between 
the shoulders, or behind the trachea or sternum, 
augmented in deglutition, which is usually more or 
less difficidt, and sometimes impossible. The affec- 
tion is regarded as a very rare one, unless when it 
originates from the direct application of irritating or 
very hot substances, or from mechanical violence — 
as, for instance, from the unskilful application of the 
stomach-pum}) or probang. Dr Copland,' however, 
is of opinion th.at it is not unfrequent in children, 
particularly during infancy, and observes that 
‘ w-hen the milk is thrown up unchanged, we should 
alw.ays suspect tho cxistcnco of inllammation of 
the oesophagus.’ Tho ordinary treatment emiiloyed 
in inflammatory diseases Inust be adoiited ; and if 
inability to swallow exists, nom-ishing liquids, such 
ns strong beef-tea, must bo injected into tho lower 
bowel. 

Spasm of the (Esophagus — a morbid muscular con- 
traction of tho tube, producing more or less difficulty 
of swaUou-ing — is a much more common affection 
than inflammation. The spasm generally comes on 
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suddenly during a meal. Dpon an attempt to swallow, 
tile food is arrested, and is either immcdi.ately 
rejected with considerahlo force, or is retained for 
a time, and then brought up by regurgitation; the 
former happening when the contraction takes place 
in the upper part of the canal, and the latter when 
it is near the lower part. In some cases, solids can 
be swallowed, while liquids excite sp.ism; while 
in other c.ases the opposite is observed; but in 
general either solids or liquids suffice to excite the 
contraction, when a predisposition to it exists. 
The predisposition usually consists in an excitable 
state of the nervous system, such .as_ exists in 
h3'storia, hjqiochondriasis, and generally in a dcbili- 
t.atcd condition of the body. An att.ack maj' 
consist of a single p.aroxysm, lasting offiy a few 
hours, or it may bo more or less persistent for 
months or even ye.ars. The treatment must be 
directed to the establishment of the general he.alth, 
by the ndministr.ition of tonics and anti-spas- 
modics, by attention to the bowels and the vari- 
ous secretions, by exercise in the open air, the 
shower-bath, a nutritious diet, &c. ; and by the 
avoidance of the excessive use of strong tea, coffee, 
and tobacco. C.aro must also bo t.akcn not to 
swallow anything imperfectly mastic.atcd or too hot; 
and the occasional pass.ige of a bougie is recom- 
mended. Brodio relates a (xise that ce.ascd spontane- 
ously on the remov.al of bleeding piles. Strychnia 
is deserving of a trial rvhen other means fail ; and 
if the affection assume a decidedly periodic form, 
quinia will usually prove an effectual remedy. : 

Paralysis of the (Esophayus is present in certain ' 
forms of organic disease of the brain or spinal cord, 
wliich arc seldom amenable to treatment, and is * 
often a very’ important part of the palsy that so 
frequently occurs in the most severe and chronic 
cases of insanity’. In this affection there is inability 
to sw.nllow, but no pain or other ^mptom of sp.asm ; i 
and a bougie may bo passed without obstniction. 
The patient most bo fed by the stomach-pump, and 
nutrient injections of strong beef-tea should bo 
thrown into the lower bowel. 

Permanmi or Organic Stricture of the (Esophagus 
may arise from inflammatoiy thickening and indura- 
tion of its coats, or from scirrhous and other forma- 
tions, situated cither in the walls of or external to 
the -Uibe. The most common se.at of this affection 
is at its upper part. The sj’mptoms arc persistent 
and gradually incro.asing difficidty’ of swallowing, 
occasionally aggrav.atcd by fits of spasm ; and a 
bougie, when p.assed, alw.ays meets with resistance 
at the same spot. IVhen the contraction is due 
to inflammatory’ thickening, it may ariso_ from the 
abuse of alcoholic drinks, or from swallowing boiling 
or corrosive fluids ; and it is said that it has been 
induced by violent retching in sca-sickncss. If 
unrelieved, the disease must prove fat.al, cither 
by ulcer.ation of the tube around the scat of the 
stricture, or by sheer st.arvatiou. When the affec- 
tion 'originates in inflammation, some advantage 
may be derived from a mild course of mercury', 
occasional leeching, and narcotics ; .and especially 
from the occasional p.assago of a bougie, of a baU- 
probang (an ivory ball attached to a piece of wh.alc- 
bone), or of a' piece of spongo moi.srencd with a 
wc.ak solution of nitrate of silver. If it is dependent 
upon m.alignant disease, and the tissues have beconac 
softened by the infiltration of the morbid deposit, 
the bougie must bo directed with the greatest care 
through the stricture, as a f.also passage may be 
easily made into important adjacent cavities. 

Foreign bodies not very unfrcqucntly pass into 
the (Esophagus, and become impacted there, giving 
rise to a sense of choking and fits of Euiroc.ative 
cough, especially when tlicy are seated in its 


upper part. Tlioy may not only cause immediate 
death by exciting spasm of the glottis, but if 
allowed to remain, may excite ulceration of the 
parts, and thus cause de.ath by exhaustion. If 
the body is small and sharp (a fish-bone, for 
example), it may often be got rid of by malring 
the patient sw.aUow a l.arge mouthful of bread; 
if it is largo and soft (such as too large a mouthful 
of meat), it may generally bo pushed down into the 
stomach with the probang ; while large hard bodies 
(such as pieces of bone) should be brought up either 
by the action of an emetic, or by long curved forceps. 
If the offending body can neither be brought up 
nor pushed dou’n, it must be extracted by the 
operation of (Esophagotomy — an operation which can 
only 1)0 performed when the impacted body is not 
very low down, and which it is unnecessary to 
describe in these pages. 

(E'STItIDiE, a family of dipterous insects, having 
a mere rudimentary proboscis or none, the palpi 
also sometimes w.anting, and the mouth reduced to 
three tubercles ; the antennto short and enclosed in 
a cavity in tho forepart of the head ; tho abdomen 
large. They are generally very hairy, the hair 
often coloured in rings. They resemble flesh-flies 
in their general nppc.ar.ance, and are ne.arly allied to 
Muscidcc. The perfect insect is very short-lived. 
Tho females deposit their eggs on different species 
of herbivorous mammalia, each insect being limited 
to a p.articnlar kind of quadruped, .and selecting for 
its eggs a situation on tho animal suitable to the 
habits of tho larva, which are different in different 
species, although the larvm of all the species are 
parasites of herbivorous quadrupeds. Tho characters 
and habits of some of the most notable species aro 
described in the article Bor. Anim.als seem gener- 
ally to have a strong instinctive dread of the 0. 
which infest them. 

OFFENBACH, Jaques. See Suit., Vol. X. 

O'FFENBACH, a manufacturing town of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, on tho south bank of the river Main, 
within the domains of the Princes of Isenburg- 
Birstcin, 4 miles south-east of Frankfurt. Pop. (1S70) 
22,091. 0. is pleasantly situated in one of .tlio 
richest parts of tho valley of the Main, and is one 
of the m.ost important manufacturing towns in the 
province. Among tho industrial products, its 
carriages have acquired a pre-eminent character for 
cxcellaice ; .and next to these, stand its book- 
bindings, ^ ^’clcs of jewcUcry, gold and silver goods, 
c.arpcts, and ilk fabrics. It has .also good manu- 
factories of w.ax-cloth, papicr-mticliG snuff-boxes, 
tin-lackcrcd wares, umbreU.as and p.arasols, wax- 
candles, Ic.athcr, h.ats, tobacco, sug.ar, and gingcr- 
brc.ad and spiced c.akos. O. lias several chh.-ohes, 
and a Jewish synagogue. The palace is tho winter 
residence of the Isenburg-Birstein f.amily, to avhom 
the old c.astle, now in ruins, .also belongs. A pon- 
toon-bridge across the river, and a railway to Frank- 
furt, facilit.ato intercommnnic.ation, and tend materi- 
ally towards tho maintenance of its active trade. 

OFFENCES AGAINST RELIGION, 
PUBLIC PEACE, &c. See Religion, Pe.vce, &c. 

OFFER AND ACCEPTANCE is one mode of 
entering into a contract of sale. At an auction, the 
highest offer is generally .accepted ns a m.atter of 
course ; and when accepted, tho contract is com- 
pleted. An offer is often made by letter from one 
merchant to .another to buy or sell goods. In rach 
a c.ase, the party offering is bound to avait until he 
gets .an ansaver by return of post or messenger ; for 
until then tho offer is supposed to bo continuously 
made. But if A offer to B personally to sell, and B 
ask time to consider for a day, or .any gia-on time, A 
is not bound to av.ait a single moment, according to 
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EnglisF Inw, and may ■n’ithdran- at .any time from 
the offer, because he had no lecrnl consideration for 
•waiting ; whereas, in Scotlanel, in tlie came circum- 
Btances, A would be bound to wait the time agreed 
upon. 

OFFERING. Under the head FinsT-rr-inTs 
(q. V.) have been described the various offerings 
prescribed in the Jewish la-iv. 'Wc sh.all have 
occasion to consider, under the head of S.vcr.iriCE 
(q. V.), some further questions connected avith the 
subject of offerings in public worship. In the Clmis- 
tian community there apjiears to haa-e existed, from 
the earhest times, a practice of making a’oluntar 3 ’' 
offerings, for purposes not directly connected avith 
public avorship. See OrrEUTonv. 

O'FFERTOEY (Lat. offerlorium, from ojfcro, I 
offer) is the name gia’en to that portion of the 
public liturgy of the Roman Catholic Chiu-ch 
aanth which the eucharistic service, strictly so 
called, commences. In the Roman Liturgy it 
consists of one or two a'erses from some book of 
Scripture, generally from the Old Testament, but 
sometimes also from the Epistles. In the Ambro- 
sian Liturgy it consists of a pr.ayer, similar in form 
to the collect or secret of the mass ; and in both, this 
recital is foUoaved by the preparatory offering up of 
the bread aud aanne, accompanied by certain cere- 
monies and forms of prayer. 

This offering of the bread and wine in the public 
service became, from a very early period, the occa- 
sion of a voluntary offering, on the part of the faith- 
ful; originally, it would seem, of the bread and 
wine designed for the eucharistic celebration and for 
the communion of the priest and the congregation, 
sometimes oven including the absent members, and 
also for the agape, or common sacred feast, which 
accompanied it. That portion of the offerings 
which remained in excess of what was requisite 
for these purposes was apphed to the relief of 
the poor, and to the support of the clergy. These 
offerings ■were ordinarily made by the faithful 
in person, and were laid, 'upon the altar; and 
the Ambrosian rite still preserves this usage in 
a ceremonial which may be witnessed in the 
cathedral of Milan. By degrees, other gifts were 
Buperadded to those of bread and wine — as of corn, 
oil, wax, honey, eggs, butter, fruits, lambs, fowl, 
and other animals ; aud eventually of equivalents in 
money or other obj ects of value. The last-named class 
of offerings, however, was not so commonly made 
upon the altar and during the public liturgy, as in 
the form of free gifts presented on the occasion of 
other ministerial sendees, as of b.aptism, marriages, 
funerals, &c. ; and from this has arisen -the practice 
in the Roman Catholic Church of the mass-offering, 
or honorarium, which is given to a priest with the 
understanding that he shall offer the mass for the 
intention (whence the honorarium itself is often 
called an ‘intention’) of the efferent. In some 
places, however, and among them in some parts 
of Ireland, offerings ‘ in kind ’ are still in use, not 
indeed in the form of the ancient offertorj’’, but 
in the shape of contributions of corn, hay, &c., at 
stated seasons, for the use of the p.arochial clergy. 
At weddings also, and in some places at funerab, 
offerings in money are made by the relations and 
friends of the newly married or of the deceased. In 
the Liturgy of the English Church allusion is made 
to the practice of oblations, and some of the recent 
controversies have turned upon the revival of the 
‘ offertorj^’ which has found some advocates. 

OFFICE, The Divine (Lat. ojjicium, duty), is 
the name popularly given to the Canonical Hours 
(q. V.) prescribed to be read each day by bishops, 
priests, deacons, and sub-deacons in the Roman 
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Catholic Chnrch. Under the head Br.Evi.tr.v will 
be found a general description of the contents and 
the arrangoraens of that great service--book. The 
ppe-ci.il portions assigned for any particular d.ay 
constitute what is called the divine office for that 
d.a_v; and c.ach person wlio is bound in viriue of Ids 
order to recite the Breviary, is obligc.l. under jiain 
of sin, to rc.ad, not merely with the eye, teit 
with distinct, although it maj' be silent, articulation, 
each and all these portions. The ncljustmcnt of 
the portions of the office of each day, the com- 
bination of the ‘ ordinary ’ portions which are 
read every day in common, uith the parts ‘ proper’ 
for each particular daj", is a matter of considerable 
difficidty, and is regulated by a compdic.ated sj'stcm 
of Rubrics (q. v.). 

OFFICE, Holy, Congregation of niE. In the 
article Inquisition (q. v.) it has been explained that 
that tribunal is sometimes called bj' the name Holy 
Office. That title, however, properly' belongs to 
the ‘ Congrcg.ation ’ at Rome, to which the direction 
of the tribunal of the Inquisition at Rome is sub ject. 
This Congregation was established by Paul III. in 
1542, and its organisation was completed by' Si.xtus 
V., It consists of twelve cardinals, a commissary', 
consulters, and qualifiers, whose duty it is to- 
examine aud report on each case for the information 
of the cardinals. In the most solemn sessions of 
the Holy Office the pope himself presides in person. 
The Ploly Office decides questions of heresy, in- 
quires into crimes against faith, and judges ecclesi- 
astical offences, especially in the administration of 
the sacraments. In the present condition of the 
papal court, the action of the H. 0. is much 
restricted. 

OFFICE COPY is a copy made of a document 
by some officer of a court in whose custody the 
document is ; and in general such copies are receiv- 
able in evidence, without further proof, in the same 
court, but not in other courts, except some statute 
makes them evidence, 

OFFICERS, hliLlTARY AND Navax;— Jfififnr!/ 
Officers are combatant and non-combatant, the 
latter term including paymasters, medical officers, 
commissariat, and other civil officers. The great 
divisions of rank arc commissioned, w'arrant, and 
non-commissioned officers. Commissioned officers 
are those holding commissions from the crown, or a 
lord-lieutenant, and comprise aU holding the rank of 
ensign, or corresponding or superior rank. Divided 
by duties, they are Staff Officers (see Staff), or 
Regimental Officers (see Begijient) ; dii'ided by 
rank. General Officers (q. v.), Field-Officers (q. v.), 
and troop or company officers. The last are captains, 
lieutenants, .and sub-lieutenants, and, except, in the 
cavalry, are unmounted. The different systems of 
promotion for officers, and especially the intricacies 
of the late purchase system, will be explained under 
Promotion, Army, and PuEcnASB System. The 
only warrant officers in the army are Master- 
gunners (see Gunner) and Schoolmasters. Non- 
commissioned officers are described under that 
heading. 

Officers, Naval, are commissioned, warrant, and 
petty officers. Commissioned officers are admirals, 
captains, commanders, lieutenants, and sub-lieu- 
tenants, described under their respective titles. 
AYarrant Officers (q. v.) are boatswains, carpenters, 
gunners, and one class of engineers. Petty' officers 
will be described under that heading, and constitute 
a very important portion of the management in a 
ship-of-war. 

OFFI'CIAL ASSIGNEE', in English Law, is 
an officer of the Bankruptcy Court, in whom a 
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l).inUrui)t’s estate vests the moment an adjudication 
of baiihvuptcy is made. Ho is the manager of the 
property, and c.an sell the estate •under the directions 
of the court in m-gent oases, Euoh as avhero^ the 
goods, are perishable ; hut in general, ho is assisted 
in the management by the creditors’ assignees, who 
arc selected from the body of creditors by the other 
creditors’ votes. The oflicial assignee is appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor, being selooted from the 
body of merchants, brokers, or accountants. He is 
bound to find security to the extent of £6000. He 
is prohibited from carrying on trade on his oavn 
account. The sahary is £1000. 

OFFICI'NAL PLANTS (Lat. offidna, a shop) 
are those medicinal plants which have a place in 
the ph.armacopceias of difierent countries, and which 
are therefore sold — or some of their products or 
preparations of them — hj’ apothecaries and druggists. 
The medicinal plants cidtia-ated to any considerable 
extent arc all oflicin.al, but many 
are .also olEeinal which arc not culti- 
vated. See jMEDiaNAi. PraxTS. 

OFFSET, or SET-OFF, thesphay 
or sloping part of a w.all, &a, joining 
parallel surfaces when the upper 
face recedes from the lower. This 
frequently occurs on buttresses (see 
fi.g.). The 0. is usually protected 
with dressed stones, h.aving a pro- 
jection or drip on the lower edge 
Offset, to prevent the rain from running 
down the av.all. 

OFFSETS, a term used by gardeners to designate 
the young bulbs, avhich springing from the axUs of 
the sc.ales of a bulb (q. v.), grow beside it, c.xh.austing 
its strength, but whioli servo for the propag.ation of 
the plant. A crop of shallots, or of potato onions, 
consists entirely of the offsets of the bulbs planted 
in spring ; .although the term is not commonly used 
except as to bulbous-rooted plants prized for the 
beauty of their floavers. 

OFF.SETS. Let AEP.._..B,...D....C be a 
field avith a'cry irregular sides ; take the points 
A, 0, M, C at or as near the corners as convenient, 
the object being to enclose ns much of the field as 
possible avithin the quadrilateral AOMC ; and for this 
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purpose it is sometimes necessary, as in the present 
.case, to include a corner (as SIUJ) avhich is outside 
the field. The area AOCH is foiuid by me.ans of 
the di.agonal AM, and the perpendiculars on it 
from C and O. The area AEFG.,.'.BL is found 


by dividing it into triangles and trapezoids by 
means of perpendiculars (to which the term offcsels 
was originally applied, though it noav denotes the 
irrimular area before mentioned) from the cornel's 
E, &, H, &o. (see TntANGLE and Tkapezoid), and 
adding together the areas of the separate figures 
AEF, FG.q, GHp/i, &c. Similarly the areas of ' 
OLN . . . . J) and MDITW arc found. To the sum of 
those must be added the areas of the triangles 
ATS, (JPC, diminished by the area of SRQ, and the 
result is the whole area of the field. If the offset 
have no distinct corners, as (fig. 2) ABLMN .... OK, 
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then the base AK is dia'ided into equal p.arts by 
perpendiculars ABLl, Mm, N«, &e., and the area 
of the offset is found .approximately as follows : the 
whole offset = ABL! LfMm -(- MmNii -f &c. -p 
PpOK = Af X i (AB -t- LI) -t- Im X i (LI + Mm) -4- 
mn X 4 (Mm -p Nn) + . . . . -P pIC x i (pP -P OIC) = 
(since the divisions of the base are equal) AZ x I 
{AB + 2L1 -p 2Mm + 2N» -p . . . . -P 2pP -p OK} = 

AZx |:^^-:L05 + LZ-pMm-pNn-P..,. + Pp}; 

i. c., the area of an offset is found approxim.atcly by 
adding the intermediate perpendiculars to the semi- 
sum of the first and last, and multiplying the sura- 
total by the length of a dinsion of the base, the 
divisions being equal ; .and the greater the number 
of perpendiculars, the nearer the result is to the 
true area. 

O'GDENSBTTKG, a city and port of entry in 
Now York, U. S., on the south b.ank of the river 
St Lawrence, at tlie mouth of the Oswee.atchio, 210 
miles north-west of Albany, and at the western 
terminus of the Northern Railway. It has a largo 
l.ako .and river trade, mills and factories, custom- 
house, town-h.all, i:c., and a steam-ferry to Presoott, 
Canad.a. Pop. in 1800, 7410 ; in 1870, 10,070. 

OGEE', a moulding consisting of two curves, on" 
concave and the other 
convex (a). It is 
c.allcd (in Classic 
Architecture) Cyma- 
Him or Cymp- licvcrsa 
(scehloOLDiAV The 
ogee is .also^ much 
used in Gothic archi- 
tecture. An arch Ogee, 

having each side 

formed with two contrasted curves is c.allcd an 
ogee arch [b). Figure a represents Hogarth’s lino 
of bc.auty. 

O’GHALIS, tho name given to the letters or signs 
of a Bccret alpli.ahct long in use among the Irish and 
some other Celtic nations. Neither the origin nor 
the meaning of tho name has been satisfactorily 
explained. . . 

The alphabet itself is called BcthhusfWh 
Bdhluis, from its first two letters, ‘ &,’ cjillod ‘beilh’ 

' (birch), and ‘ called * ’ (qiiickcn). Its cnarac- 

tors are linos, or gioups of lines, deriving their 
Bignificanoc from their position on a single stem or 
elnc-f line— over, under, or through avhich they are 
drawn cither straight or obliqua In some cases, 
the edge of the stone or other substance on which 
the O^ams are incised, serws the purpose of the 
stem or ehief line. About eighty cliil'crcnt forms of 
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the alphabet are loiown. The following is the one 
most commonly used : 


y I f 


I II Hi III! Illll 


I II 111 nil lITTTTd 

m g nrj st r a o u r i 

/ Illll //// mil I II li! ni I iMjL 


/ // III ill I illll I ii III iili mil j 

Ogham iUphahet. 

These seem to have been all the letters of the first 
Ogham alphabet. Five characters -were afterwards 
added to represent diphthongs : 






The sign for the diphthong ‘ ea' is said to he the 
only one which has been observed on ancient monu- 
ments. It is added that the sign for ‘ iii * sometimes 
stands for ‘y,' that the sign for ‘fa’ sometimes 
stands for ‘ p‘ and that the sign for ‘ ae’ stands also 
for ‘e,’ for ‘ cc,’ for ‘ c/j,’ for ‘ ach,' and for ‘ uch’ 

Ogham inscriptions generally begin from the 
bottom, and are read upwards from left to right to 
the top, when they are carried over, and run down 
another side or angle. Most of those which have 
been read give merely a proper name with its 
patronymic, both in the genitive case. The stones 
on which Oghams are out wordd seem, for the most 
part, to have been seprdchral. Oghams are of most 
frequent occurrence in Ireland, where they are 
found both written on books and inscribed on 
stones, metals, or bones. The Oghams on stones 
are most numerous in the counties of Kerry and 
Cork. A few Ogham inscriptions on stones have 
been discovered in Wales — as at St Dogmael’s, in 
Pembrokeshire ; near Margam, in Glamorganshire ; 
and near Criokhowel, in Brecknockshire. There are 
a few in Scotland, as on theKeudon Stone and the 
Logie Stone in Aberdeenshire, on the Golspie Stone 
in Sutherland, and on the Bressay Stone in Shetland. 
One has been found in England — at Eardcl, in 
Devonshire. Oghams have been observed on an 
ancient MS. of Priscian, which belonged to the 
famous Swiss monastery founded in the 7th c. by 
the Irish missionary, St Gall (q. v.). 

The difficulties of deciphering Ogham inscriptions 
cannot be said' to have been as yet altogether 
overcome. It is confessed by the most learned and 
judicious of Ogham scholars, the Bev. Charles 
Graves, D.D., of Trinity College, Dublin, that the 
nature of the character is such that it does not at 
once appear which, of four different ways ^ of 
reading, is the right one ; that the words being 
written continuously, as in ancient MSS., there is 
great chance of error in dividing them ; and that 
the Celtic names inscribed are generally Latinised 
in such a manner as not readily to be recognised. 

The old school of Irish antiquaries contraded that 
the Oghams were of Persian or Phoenician origin, 
and were in use in Ireland long before the intro- 
duction of Christianity. But this theory is now 
generally discarded, as not only unsupported, but as 
contradicted by facts. A comparison of the Ogham 
alphabet, with the alphabets of Persepolis and 
Carthage, shews that there is no likeness between 
them. The great majority of Ogham monuments, 
it has been observed, bear more or less distinct 
mai-ks of Christian hands. Several are inscribed 
with crosses, as old, to aU appearance, as the Oghams 
themselves. Many stand in Christian burying- 
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grounds, or beside Christian cells or oratories. 
Some still bear the names of primitive saints. At 
le.ast one is inscribed with a Christian name ; and 
some of the inscriptions betray an imdeniable know- 
ledge of Latin. At the same time, it has beqn 
argued by one of the most learned of Celtic philo- 
logists, Mr Whitley Stokes, that ‘the circumstanp 
that genuine Ogham inscriptions exist both in 
Ireland and in Wales which present gr.ammatical 
forms agreeing with those of the Gaulish linguistic 
monuments, is enough to shew that some of the 
Celts of these islands wrote their language before the 
5th c., the time at which Christiamty is supposed 
to have been introduced into Ireland.’ It has been 
observed by Dr Graves, on the other hand, that 
there are many points of resemblance between the 
Oghams of the Celts and the Kunes of the Horse- 
men; and, indeed, one Irish hlS. asserts that the 
Oghams came to Ireland from Scandinavia : 

‘ Hither was brought, in the sword sheath of Lochlan’s 
king. 

The Ogham across the sea. It was his own hand that 
cut it.’ 

The Ogham is said to have been in use so recently 
as the middle of the 17th c., when it was employed 
in the correspondence between King Charles L and 
the Earl of Glamorgan. 

The best account of Oghams is in the papers in 
the Transactions of the Soyal Irish Academy, by Dr 
Graves, now bishop of Limerick, vol. iv. pp. 70, 173, 
183, 254 ; vol. v. pp. 234, 401 ; vol. vi. pp. 71, 209, 
248, where .also are some papers of value on the same 
subject by Mr Samuel Fergusson ; and the Catalogue 
of the Museum of the Jioyal Irish Academy, pp. 134 — 
140 ; and in Mr Whitley Stokes’s Three Irish Glos- 
saries, pp. 65 — 57, compared with Thomas Innes’s 
Critical Essay on the Ancient Inhahitants of Scotland, 
vol. ii. pp. 440 — 466. The reader may also consult 
with advant.age Astle’s Origin and Progress of Writ- 
ing, Petrie’s Essay on the Round Toioers of Ireland, 
John Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scotland, and 
Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland. Ogham inscriptions 
may be seen in the Museum of the Eoy.al Irish Aca- 
demy at Dublin, in the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland at Edinburgh, and in the 
British Museum at London. 

O'GIVES, the arches in pointed Gothic vaulting 
which cross the vaidt diagonally from one angle to 
another. 

O'GOBAI. See Sopp., Vol. X. 

OGY'GES, the earliest king of Attica and Boeoti.a 
named in Greek legend. In his time (according 
to Larcher, about 1759 B.C.) a great flood took pl.ace, 
called the Ogygiian Flood, which 
desolated aU the lower districts 
of both countries, and destroyed 
their inhabitants. The different 
legends lead to the supposition 
that under 0. an Egyptian colony 
came to Bccotia, and thence to 
Attica. From him Boeotia took 
the name of Ogj'gia. 

OGY'GIA, a genus of Trilobites 
peculiar to the Llandeilo flags of 
the Lower Silurian period. Six 
species hav'o been described. 

OHI'O, one of the United St.ates of America, 
lies between lat. 38" 17'— 41° 54' N., and long. 

S0° 34' 84° 40' W. ; 225 miles in extent from 

east to west, and ne.arly 200 miles from north to 
south; containing 39,964 square miles, or 25,576,960 
acres ; hounded H. by Michigan and Lake _ Erie, 
E. by Pennsylvania and Virginia, from which it 
is Bep.arated by the Ohio River, which also 
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forms its southern boundary, separating it from 
Vii-ginia and Kentucky, and \V. by Indiana. 
The Ohio Kiver forms its bbundary for 43G 
miles, and its lake shore is 230 miles. The high 
table-lands billy, and in parts mountainous 
regions of 0., are drained by numerous rivers, 
among which are the Groat and Little kKami, 
Sciota, and Muskingum, ailluents of the Ohio ; and 
the Maumee, Sandusk3% Huron, Vermillion, Cnj'a- 
boga, .and Asbtabul.a, wbiob empty into Lake 
Erie. Drift formations prevail in the north, alluvium 
in the south, with extensive coal-measures, and 
limestone strata, shales, marls, and g3^3um, giving 
the whole state .a wonderful fertility. The coal- 
beds of Eastern Ohio cover 10,000 square miles, 
arith abundant deposits of iron ore. In the north 
are valuable deposits of buhrstone, a fossiliferous 
flinty qu.artz, used for millstones. The salt produced 
in 1S73 avas reported at 4,154,137 bushels. Oil 
wells haa-e also been opened, and 1,313,000 barrels 
of oil were refined in the state in 1873. The soil, 
rich everywhere, is so fertilo in the river bottoms as 
to have borne he.avy cerc.al crops fifty successive 
yc.ars aa-ithout manuring ; the climate is temperate, 
ayith a liability to a cold in aa’intcr reaching some- 
times to 20° below zero. It is hc.althy, except low- 
lands liable to fea'cr and ague. The forests .are rich 
in oak, black walnut, maple, &c. ; the chief .agri- 
cultural productions are Indian corn, avheat, rye, 
oats, hay, sorghum, tobacco, hemp, peaches, apples, 
grapes, cattle, sheep, su-ino, the latter being one of 
its chief exports. The cliief manufactures are iron, 
clothing, furniture, spirits, wines, cotton, and woollen. 
The Trine called Catawba, produced upon the south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie, compares very favourably 
•with the similar wines of the I’liino. Farms occupy 
21,712,420 acres, with .an .a vcr.ago sizo of 111 acres. 
A largo commerce is carried ou by the Ohio Kiver, 
the lakes, nanals, and numerous railways. The state 
is organised in 33 counties. The chief towns are 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus (the capital), San- 
duskj-, Zanesville, kc. In 1874, there were 170 
national and 243 private and other banks. The 
state revenue in the yc.ar ending Kov. 15, 1874, 
amounted to 5,703,789 dollare. Among the state in- 
stitutions are 4 lunatic. asylums, .asylums for deaf .and 
dumb, blind, idiots, penitentiary, reformatories, &c. 
In 1870, there were 11,952 establishments for edHc.a- 
tion, including 9 universities, 33 colleges, 11 theo- 
logical institutions, 10 medical, and 11,458 public 
schools. The total attendance avas 790,795. The 
state possesses many e.xtensivo libraries, and has 
395 newspapers. In 18/4, 4374 miles of railway 
were o])on for tr.aflic. 

0. av.as organised and admitted .xs .a state in 
1803. The population in 1800 was 45,305 : (1820) 
531,4,34; (1840)1,519,407; (1800) 2,339,599, of Uom 
111,257 avero Geimans, 51,002 Irish, 30,000 English 
aud Scotch; (1870) 2,075,408. ° 

OHIO, a river of the United States of xVmcrica, 
called by the French c.xplorors, after its Indi.an 
name, Ja Belle Bivilrc, next to the Missouri, the 
largest affluent of tho ISIississippi, is formed by the 
union of tho Alleghany and ilonongahela, at the 
avestern foot of tho AUeghanies, at Xflttsburgh, in 
Fennsylvani.a, and flows west-south-west 975 miles, 
a\ath a breadth of 1200 to 3000 foot, draining, with 
its tributaries, an area of 214,000 square miles. In 
its course it separates tho northern states of Ohio, 
Indi.ina, and Illinois from tho southern skates of 
Virginia and Kentacky, Tho prinoip.al towns upon 
its banks arc Cincinnati, Louisville (where there are 
rapids of 22 feet in a mile, with a steam-boat canal). 
Wheeling, Jlaysvillo, and Pittsburgh and Cairo at its 
Bource and mouth. It is navigable from Wheeling, 
100 miles below Pittsburg. Tho banks of the O, are 


generally high and terraced. It is often shallovr 
and_ Btaircely navigable, sometimes frozen, and 
mibjeot to floods^ of 50 or GO feet above low-water. 
Loraered by a rich country, and groat deposits of 
coal and iron, it is the channel of a vast commerce, 
which it shares with its chief branches, the Ten- 
nessee, Cumberland, Wabash, Green, kc. 

Oi'DIUM. See Supr., Vol. X. 

OIL-CAKE, the cake which remains in tho press, 
when seeds are crushed to express the ofl. which 
they contain. Oil-cake stiU retains a portion of tho 
oij of the seed,_ along with almost all its other con- 
stituents, and is valuable either for feeding cattle or 
for manure. Linseed-cake is so much more largely 
used in Britain than any other kind, that the name 
oil-cako is in general exclusively appropriated to it, 
the other kinds being known as Bape-cake, Poppy- 
cake, Jlemp-calcc, Colza-cake, kc., according to the 
pliant from the seed of which they are produced- 
Thc use of oil-c.akc for feeding cattle has veiy much 
increased of late ye.ar3, and it is an article of com- 
mcrcial importanoe. Largo quantities are imported 
into Britain from diderent parts of the continent of 
Em-opc, and from North America. But English 
Linseed-cake — cake made at oil-mills in England, 
mostly from imported seed— is preferred to any 
other, because he.at not being so freely applied 
dining tho expression of tho oil, more oil is left in 
the calio, .and also because foreign cake often suffers 
from dampness both before and during tho sea 

E assage. Besides the oil which remams in it, 

nsced-cake contains from 24 to 33 per cent, of 
nitrogenous substances or protein compoimds, which 
make it very valuable both for feeding c.attlo and 
for manure. Tho value of linseed-cake for feeding 
is gro.ater than that of .any kind of grain or pulse. — 
Bape-cake is, next to linseed-cake, tho land of oil- 
cake best known in Britain. It is much cheaper than 
linseed-cake, but is not relished by cattle, having a 
hot taste, and a tendency to become rancid. Sheep, 
however, c.at it readily, and it is often employed for 
fattening them. It is often .also ground to a co.irso 
powder {rape-dnsl), and used as a manure. Its 
fertilising power is grc.at, and it is used by the 
Flemish farmers ns guano now is by those of Britain. 
— CoUon Seed-cake is much used as a manure in 
some p.arts of North Americ.x — Oocoa-nnt-cakc is 
used in tho south of India, both for feeding cattle 
and for manure. — Other lands of c.ako are noticed. 
It sufiiciently important, under tho plants from 
which they are derived. Their properties are 
generally similar to those of linsccd-cake, although 
tho pungency of some, ns Muslard-cake, renders 
them unsuitable for feeding c.attlc. Sec Oils. 

OILLE'TS, or ffilLLETS, small openings, often 
circular, used in medieval buildings for discharging 
arrows, &c., through. 

OIL IMILL. See Oils. 

OIL PALM {Eloiis), a genus of p.alms, of the 
samo tribe with tho cocoa-nut palm. The best 
known species, tho 0. P. of tropieal Africa, some- 
times .attains a height of 00 — 80 foot. Tho stems are 
thickest in tho middle, tapering chiefly upw.ards. 
Tho lc.ave3 are pinnate, their footstalks spiny. Tho 
flowers have a strong peculiar smell, like that of 
anise or chervih The fruit forms an immense head, 
like a grc.at pine-apple, consisting of a great number 
of bright oraugc-coloiu-ed drupes, having a thin skin, 
an oily pulp, and a hard stone. Tho pulp of tho 
drupes, forming about tlu'ce-fourths of their whole 
bidlr, yields, by bniising .and boiling, an oU, which 
when fresh has a pleasant odour of violets, and 
when removed into colder regions acquires the 
consistency of butter. This oil is now very largely 
imported from tropical Africa into Britain, and is 
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mndi used for many purposes, as for making candles, 
toilet soaps, &c., and for lubricating macliineiy and 
tUo avbcels of railway carriages. lYlien. frcsb, it is 
eaten like butter. Sec Oils. The nut was 
formerly rejected as useless after tbe oil bad been 
obtained from the fruit ; but from its kernel a fixed 
oil is now extracted, called rALW-XLT On. ; avbicb 
is clear and limpid, and bas become to some extent 
an article of commerce. The 0. P. abounds in 
mangrove swamps, but is also a con.spicuous feature 
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Oil r.alm. 

(Copied from LiTinsstono'a rravih in C.-iifraJ A/iIcn.) 


of the landscape on sandy coasts in the tropic.al 
parts of Western Africa. It yields from its tninl: 
abundance of a pleasant and harmless beverage, 
which, however, becomes intoxicating in a few 
hours; c.alled Malom in Angola, and much used 
there as ati .alcoholic stimulant. The unripe nuts of 
the 0. P. arc used in some parts of Africa for making 
an excellent Icind of soup. The 0. P. has been 
introduced into some parts of ikmcrica, and is now 
abundant in them. 

OIIi-REFliilb'G. Scvcr.al oils, from the mode 
of their extraction, arc necessarily impure, .and 
aaarious means arc taken for refining or purifj-ing 
them : thus, the so-c.alled ./is/i-OiV.s— th.at is, wli.alc, 
EO.al, cod, kc.— are clarified cither by mixing them 
arith a chemical solution, or by passing steam 
through them and filtering through coarse charcoal. 
Tlie chemic.al solutions employed are various. One 
method is, to use a strong solution of oak b.ark, the 
tannic acid in which comiiines avith tho albuminous 
matters present in the oil, and precipitates them ; 
another pdan is, to agitato blcaching-poavder, fomicd 
into a milk with avatcr, with tho oil ; and then, 
after subsidence of the cldoridc of lime and water, 
to avash tho oil avith avatcr, or jets of stc.am passed 
through it. A more simple and a-ery otreotia-o iilaii, 
invented by hir Dunn, is to apply a stc.am hc.at not 
exceeding fiOO'’ F., and then pass a current of air of 
the same tcmper.atnrc through it continuously for 
some time : this cirectually bleaches the oil. 

Olia-o, and some other vegetable oils, .arc refined by 
agitating them avith a saturated solution of c.austic 
soda. This renders tho avholo soapy ; but .after a 
time the oil precipitates a saponaceous deposit, .and 
tho remainiler becomes quite cle.ar and pure, and is 
then poured off. Tho a'aluo of soa’cral of the most 
important oils of commerce is so greatly increased 
by refining, that this art has noav become a a'cry 
important branch of business, and is c.arricd out on 
I a largo scale. 
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OILS (including Fats). The fats and fixed oils 
constitute an import.ant and well-marked group of 
organic compounds, W'hich exist abiuidantly both in 
the animal and vcgct.ablo kingdoms. They are not 
simple org.anie compounds, but each of them is a 
mixture of several such compounds to which the 
term r/h/ccrUles is applied; and the glycerides which 
by tlieir mixture in v.arious proportions form the 
numerous fats and oils arc mainly tho'-e of palmitic, 
stearic, and oleic acids — if we adopt the recent view 
that Hlargaric Acid (q, v.) has no independent exist- 
ence— and to a less extent those of other fatty aciifc, 
which will bo presently noticed, such as butyric, 
caproic, caprylic, and capric acids, which are obtained 
from butter; myristic acid, which is obtained 
from cocoa-nut oil, kc. The members of this 
gi’oup may be solid and hard, like suet ; semi-solid 
and soft, like butter and lard; or fluid, hire tho 
oils. The solid and semi-solid are, however, gene- 
r.aHy placed together and temed fats, in con- 
tradistinction to the fluid oils. The most solid 
fats aro readily fusible, and become reduced to 
a fluid or oily state .at a temperature lower than 
tli.at of tho boiling-pobit of water. They are not 
a’olatile, or, in other words, they cannot be distilled 
without decomposition, and it is not until a tem- 
perature of between 500“ and G00“ is reached that 
they begin nc.arly simultaneously to boil and to 
undergo decomposition, giving off acroleinc (an acrid 
product of the distillation of glycerine) and other 
compounds.' In consequence of this property, these 
oils are termed fxed oils, in contradistinction to a 
perfectly separate group of oily matters, on which 
the odoriferous properties of plants depend, .and 
wliioh, from their being .able to bear distillation 
without change, aro known ns volatile oils. These, 
which .arc also known ns ctswifin! or ethereal oils, 
differ in toto in their chemical composition from tho 
compounds wo .aro now considering, and will bo 
scp.arately noticed in the hatter part of this article. 
All tho fats .and oils .are lighter th.an w.ater, and .aro 
perfectly insoluble in that fluid. Their specific ^ 

: gr.avity ranges from .about 0'91 to 0'D4. They dis* 
solve in ether, oil of turpentine (one of the volatile 
■ oils), benzol, and to a certain extent in alcohol; 

while, on the other hand, they act as solvents for 
. sulphur, ])ho5phorus, kc. If a fatty m.attor bo 
’ shaken with a watery solution of .albumen, gum, or 
r some other substance that increases tho density of tho 
’ w.ater, .and renders it viscid, tho mixture assumes a 
I milky appearance, in consequence of the suspension 
, of the fat or oil in the form of microscopic globules, 
and is termed an cmulsloti. These bodies possess 
\ tho property of pcnctr.ating paper and other f.abrics, 

I rendering them transp.arout, and producing what is 
; well known as a greasy stain. Thoj’ aro not readily 
’ inllainmablo unless with tho agency of a wick, when 
i they burn with a bright flame. In a piwe .and fresh 
st.ate they are devoid of taste and smell, but on 
’ e.xposuro to tho air they become oxidised and acid, 
i assume a deeper colour, evolve a disagreeable odour, 
and are acrid to tho taste ; or, in popular language, 
t they become rancid. Tho najiidity with which tins 
f cliango occiu-s is consider.ably increased by tho 
r presmice of mucilaginous or albuminous bodies. 

The rancidity may bo removed by shaking the oil 
f in hot w.atcr in which a little hydr.atcd m.aguesia 
c is suspended. . , 

^ The general diffusion of fats and oils m the animal 
J kingdom has been already described. (See Fats, 
s AnFjial.) In tho vegetable kingdom they aro 
;fc equally widely distributed, there being sc.arccly any 
d tissue of any pl.ant in which traces of them may not 
V be detected ; but they are spoci.ally abundant in tho 
a seeds. Tho seeds of tho crucifcrcc are remarkably 
rich in oil ; linseed j-ielding fully 20 per cent., and 
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rape-seed about 40 per cent, of oil ; and some fruits, supersede tnose previously employed in tbe prepar- 
as those ,of the olive and oil-palm, yield an abun- ation of the fatty acids for illuminating purposes.’ 
dance of oil. The only fatty acids vvliich have been specially 

The uses of tho oils and fats are numerous, and mentioned in this article are those which occur in 


highly important, various membera of this girmip 
being extensively employed as articles of foodpas 
medicines, as lubricating agents, in the preparation 
of soaps, plasters, ointments, varnishes, pigments, 
candles and other moans of illumination, for tho 
inirposo of dressing le.ather, &c. The following are 
the most important members of tho group : 

1. Vegetable Fats. — Tho chief solid fats of vege- 
table' origin are cocoa-nut oU, nutmeg butter, and 
palm oil. The fluid vegetable flats or oils arc divisible 
into the mn-drijing and the drying oils ; the hatter 
being distinguished from tho former by their becom- 
ing dry and solid when exposed in thin layers to 
the .air, in consequence of oxygenation ; while the 
former do not absorb) oxj-gen, but are converted by 
hyponitric acid or sub-oxide of mercury into elaidine 
(as described in the article Oleine), a reaction which 
is not cxliibited by the dridng oils. Some of the 
drying oils, especially linseed oil, when mixed with 
eotton, wool, or tow, absorb oxygen so rapidly, and 
consequently become so heated as to take fire, and 
many cases of the spontaneous combustion of heaps 
of oily materials that h.avc been employed in clc.aning 
machinery have been recorded. Tho drying property 
may bo much increased by treating tho oils with a 
little litharge or oxide of manganese, and linseed 
oiT thus treated is then Icnorni as boiled oil. Tho 
chief non-drying oils are olive oil, almond oil, and 
coha oil ; while tho most important drying oils are 
those of linseed, hemp, poppy, and walnut ; castor 
oil seems to form a link between these two classes 
of oils, since it gradually becomes hard by long 
exposure to tho air. 

Animal Fal$. — Tho chief solid fats arc suet, 
lard, butter, goose grease, 5:c. ; while among the 
fluid flats or oils, sjierm oil, ordinary whale oil, cod- 
liver oil, and nc.at’s-foot oil may bo cspcci.ally 
mentioned. In many of their ch.aracters, sperma- 
ceti and Ijcos-wax resemble tho solid flats, but, as 
will bo shown in tho articles on these subjects, they 
are not glycerides. As a general rule, stcarinc and 
]).almitine, both of which have comp,ar.ativcly high 
fusing points (between 167° and 114°), prepondcr.ato 
in the solid fats ; while oleine, which is fluid at 32’, 
is the chief constituent of tho oils. 

One or two of tho most important of the decom- 
positions of tho fats must bo noticed. Wlicn any of 
these bodies are heated with tho hydrated alkalies, 
they undergo a ch.ango which has long been known 
as !iaponific.ation, or conversion into so.ap (q. v.), in 
which the fatty acid combines with tho allnali to 
form a soap, while tho sweet viscid liquid glycerine 
is simultaneously formed. Tho combination , of a 
flatty acid with oxide of lead forms a plaster. For 
further details on these points, tho reader is referred 
to the articles Soap and Pi-asteus. 

Tho process of saponification affords a ready 
means of isolating tho flatty acids, as the stearic or 
oleic acid may bo at once separated from .an alkaline 
stearate or olcato by tho addition of hydrochloric 
or tartaric acid. When the flatty acids arc, how- 
ever, required on a largo scale, as for tho manufac- 
ture of tho so-called stcarinc candles, which in reality 
consist mainly of stearic and palmitic acids, sulphuric 
acid and the oil or fat arc made to act upon c.ach 
other at a high temperature. See Candle. Tho 
flatty acids may also bo procured in a very pure 
fonn by tho injection of superheated steam at 
a temperature of between 500° and C00° into 
heated fat — a process which, according to Pro- 
fessor Miller, ‘from its simplicity and from tho 
purity of the products which it yields, bids fair to 


natural glycerides, such as stearic, palmitic, and oleic 
acids. The term fatly acid has, however, in Chem- 
istry a wide signific.ation, and is apphed to many 
acids homologous to stearic acid, but not occurring in 
any n.atural flats or oils. Thus stearic acid may be 
taken .as the t3q)e of a group of acids (of which 
seventeen arc already loiown) represented by the 
general formula, C„„H2„04, commencing ivith formic 
acid (C|;H„Oj), including acetic, propionic, butyric, 
v.alcric (or valerianic), c.aproio, cenanthylic, caprylic, 
pelargonic, capric, lauric, myristic, palmitic, stearic, 
arachidic, .and ccrotic acids, and terminating with 
melissic acid (CciiH^jOj). These are dirided into 
tho volatile and the true (or soUd) fatty acids ; tho 
vol.atilo acids being those from formic to capric acid, 
while the remainder, beginning with lauric acid, 
are the tnic fatty acids. Tho volatile fatly acids 
arc fluid, and for the most part oily at ordinary 
temperatures, may bo distilled without ch.ango, 
possess a pungent odour, and are acrid to the taste, 
and their solutions redden litmus paper strongly. 
Tho true fatly acids, on the other hand, are solid .at 
ordinary temperatures, arc devoid of taste and smell, 
cannot bo distilled, except in vacuo, without decom- 
position, and only exert a slight action on litmus. 
The volatile acids occur in the animal and vegetablo 
kingdoms (formic acid, for example, in red ants, and 
v.alcric acid, in the root of v.alori.an), and they are 
likewise produced by tho oxidation and spontaneous 
decomposition of numerous animal and vegetable 
roducts. The entire series, up to c.aprio .acid, may 
0 obtained by oxidising oleic acid unth nitric acid. 
Tho true or solid acids only occur as constituents of 
animal .and vogct.ablo flats. 

Professor hlillcr makes a second group of fatty 
acids, of which oleic acid is tho tjqie, and which 
liave the genor.al formula 0211115)1.504; but as oleic 
acid is the only member of this group which is of 
any practical importance, it is sufficient to refer tho 
reader to tho special article on that acid. 

A complete list of oven the chief flats and fixed 
oils would t.ako up far more space than wo c.an 
command. In tho .article ‘ Fixed Oils,’ in The Eng- 
lish Cyclopaedia, the reader will find G4 of the most 
important of these substances mentioned, with in 
most cases a brief notice of the origin and pro- 
perties of each. The British pharmacopccia contains 
hog’s lard, mutton suet, cod-liver od, concrete oil 
(01° butter) of nutmeg, and almond, castor, croton, 
linseed, and olive oils, besides the closely aUied 
substances spermaceti and wax. 

Tho Volatile or Essential Oils exist, in most 
instances, ready formed in plants, .and arc believed 
to constitute their odorous principles. They form 
an extremely numerous class, of which most of tho 
members arc fluid ; a few (oil of aniseed, for example) 
being solid at ordinary tcmper.atures, but all of them 
.are c.apablo of being distilled without undergoing 
change. They resemble tho fi.xed oils in their inflam- 
m.ability, in their solubihty in the same fluids, and 
in their communic.ating a greasy st.ain to p.aper or 
any other fabric ; but tho stain in this case soon dis- 
appe.ar3, and they further difler in communicating a 
rough and harsh r.ather than .an unctuous feeling to 
the skin. Their boiling points are in almost all cases 
flar higher than that of w.ater, but when heated 
with water, they pass off with tho steam — a pro- 
perty on which one of tho chief modes of obtaining 
them depends. See Perfomerv. The oils have 
cbaracteristio penetrating odours, which are seldom 
BO pleasant as those of tlio jilants from which they 
are obtained, and their taste is hot and irrit.ating. 
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They vary in their specific grarnty, but most of them 
arc lighter than water, and refract light strongly. 
Most of them arc nearly colourless when fresh, but 
darken on exposure to light and air ; but a few 
are green, and two or three of a bluo colour. By 
prolonged exposure they absorb oxygen, and bcennie 
converted into resins. 

By far the greater number of them arc product i 
of. the vital activity of jilauts, in wliich most of 
them exist ready formed, being cneloacd in minute 
cavities, which arc often visible to the naked eye. 
Although dillused through almo.^t every part of .a 
plant, the oil in especially abundant in particular 
organs of certam families of jilants. In the Umhcl- 
li/'i'rw, it is most abundant in the seeds; in the 
Jiosacccc, in the iietals of the flowers ; in the 
Myrlacccc and Lnhiata-, in the leaves ; in the Avran- 
tiacca:, in the rind of the fruiL As in the case of 
the animal and vegelablo fats and fixed oils, so 
most of the essential oils occurring in plants nro 
mixhircs of trvo nr more ebstinot chemical com- 
pounds, ono of which usually contains no oxygen, 
while. the othern are oxithsed. Of these, the former, 
which is a pure hj'drocarbon, is the more volatile, 
and acts ns a Eolvent for the others. Jlosb of these 
oils, when cooled, separate into .a solid and a iluid 
portion, to which the terms Stearoj^ten Cind Hlaoptcn 
have been applied. 

In tho comparatively few cases in which the oils 
are not formed naturally, they nro produced by a 
species of fermentation, as in tho case of Oil of 
Bitter Almonds and Oil of Mustard (q. v.), while 
others .are tho product of tho dry distillation or of 
tho putrefaction of many vegetalilo bodies. Some 
of tho natural oils, ns those of cinnamon, spinca, 
and winter-green, have also been nrtilici.ally pro- 
duced. 

Tho essential oils arc much ciniiloycd in tho 
fabrication of I’erfumcry ((j. v.), for the puri>orc of 
llavouring liqueurs, confectionary, Ac., for v.arious 
purrioscs in tho arts (as in silvoriug mirrors), aud in 
medicine. The cpccial uses of tho inost important of 
these oils in medicine wiU bo noticed Bubscqucnlly. 

Tho members of this group, wliich is an extremely 
numerous ono (more than MO c.‘’jcntial oib being 
noticed in tho articlo on that oubject in T/e; LiyiU'li 
C'l/dojjccdia), admit of arrangement under four 
heads. 1. Pure Ifydrocarbons ; 2. O.xygenous 
Ikscntial Oils ; fi. Suliihurous Eescnti.al Ods ; <1. 
l>scnti.al Oils obtained by Pcnuent.ation, Dry 
Distilhation, Ac. 

1. Tho Pure Ifijdrocrirhor.a are for tho most p.art 
fluid, and have a lower specilio graa-ity, a lower 
boiling point, and a higher refractive power tlian 
tho oxygenous oils. They .ab.sorb oxygen, and nro 
converted into oxygenous oils and resins. They 
may bo aeparated from oxygenous oil.s, vatli avliich 
they are usu.ally associated, by fractional distill.ation. 
They include oil of turpentine (C 3 oIIi<i)> '""I 
oils of bergamot, birch, chamomile, car.away, 
cloves, olemi, hop, juniper, lemons, orange, parsley, 
eavine, and valerian, most or all of which cout.ain tho 
came hydrocarbon as Oil of Turpentine (q. v.), and in 
addition to it .an oxidised compound ; oil of coiiaiva 
(Ct„ 1 attar of roses {C,„li,„), Ac. 

2. 'f ile Uxtjijciwits Prsential Oilf may bo eitlior 
fluid or solid, tho latter being also tcmicd Camphors. 
A Btcaropten isepar.ites from most of tho fluid oils 
on cooling. They nro moro coliiblo in av.ater and 
cpirit of M-ino than tho pure hydroc-arbons. They 
may bo divided into (1.) those which nro fluid at 
ordinary temperatures, such ns those of aniseed, 
chamomile,* c.ajcput, c.araw.ay,* cinnamon, cloves,* 
fennel, lavender, pe]i]iormint, rue, ajiirma, thyme,* 
winter-green, Ac. Those marked with n (*) nro 
nesoci.ated arith tho pure hydrocarbons already 


described. (2.) The camphors, such as ordinary 
camphor (C^j.IIinOj), Borneo c.amphor (C. olli sOsh 
Ac. 

3. Tho Sulphurous Essential Oils are chiefly 
obtained from tho Crudfcrce. They prob.ably all 
conhain tho radic.al albjl (OcIIs). _ Tho oils of 
garlic aud of mustard (both of which hav-e been 
dc.scribcd in Bpeci.al articles), aud those of hon'c- 
radish, Bcurvy--gras3, and asafcctida, arc the best 
illustrative of this division. 

4. Amongst tho essential oils obtained by fermen- 
t.ation, dry distill.ation, Ac., may be mentioned tho 
oils of bitter almonds and of black mustard, the oils 
of milfoil, plantain, centaury, Ac. (whose leaves have 
no smell until they have beou moistened for some 
time avith water, when a kind of fermentation is set 
uj*, and oil is yielded in abundance), Purfuramido 
(q. V.), Ac. 

Tho British pharmacopccia cohtains tho essential 
oils of nnisc, c.ajcput, car.away, chamomile, cinnamon, 
cloves, copaiva, coriander, cnbebs, dill, juniper, 
l.avcndcr, lemon, nutmeg, peppermint, pimento, 
rosemary, me, Baafino, npcarmint, and turjicntinc. 
Of these, tho oils of anise, c.ajcput, car.aw.ay, cham- 
omile, coriander, dill, peppermint, piniento, and 
spe.armint are used ns Etimul.ants and antispasmodics 
in c.ascs of flatulence, griping, Ac. ; and to disguitu 
tho nauseous taste of a-arious mcdicincr. The oils of 
c.ajcput, cinnamon, and rue act similarly but more 
poavcrfully. Tho oils of enpaiva and cubebs act in 
the Banio manner ns the substauccs from avhich they 
arc derived ; oil of juniper is a poaverful diuretic, 
.and oil of Eiaadno (.and to a less extent oil of rue) au 
cmmcn.agoguo. Tho oil.s of lavender aud lemon aro 
used to concc.al the smell of snliihur ointment, and 
to gia’o an agreeable odour to lotions, Ac. Tho oil 
of ro3oinary''i3 chiefiy employed ns a stimulating 
liniment, especially in cans of b.aldncss ; and tho 
oil of nutmeg is Bcldora given medicinally except in 
tho fonu of aromatic spirit of .ammonia, into tho 
composition of avhich it enters. 

A a’cry ndmir.ablo paper on tho c.ssenti.al oils,_avaa 
read by Dr Gladstone before the Chcmic,al Society, 
in the month of December 181)3 ; and the reader ayho 
is .an-xious to ]>ursuc the Bubjeet further aviU find 
it ndvaut.ageous to refer to this excellent production. 

Bland oil.s— such, for example, as olivo oil— were 
much used by the ancients ns external applications 
in a-.ariouD forms of di.soase. Cclsus repeatedly 
npeakn of tho use of oil applied externally avith 
friction in fevem, and in v.arious other diseases. 
Pliny B.ays that olivo oil av.anns tho body and at the 
B.amo timo cools tho head, and that it was used avith 
tlie.so objects proanously to taking cold baths. 
Arctacus recommends a nita-bath of oil in cases 
of renal c.alculi, and Josephus relates that a nimilar 
mode of treatment av.as employed in tho ca.so of 
Ileroib G.alcn prc.scribcd ‘oil and avinc’ for avouiuls 
in tho head ; and tho par.able of tho good Samaritan 
affords additional oa-idenco that tliis avas a common 
mode of treating avound.s. Tho use of oil prcjiara- 
tory to athletic cxeroiscs is referred to by nimierous 
Greek and Latin amters. . 

As a cosmetic — that is to say, ns a means of giving 
to tho Bliiu aud hair a Emooth and graceful appear- 
ance — its use has been prevalent ui hot clim.atc.s 
from tho earliest tunes. There is abundant historic.al 
evidence of this usage of' oil amongst tho Egjqitians, 
tho Jews, tho Greeks, aud tho Romans ; and Pliny’s 
nt.atemcnt that butter is used by tho negroes, .and 
tho lower class of Ar.abs, for tho purpose of anoint- 
ing, is confirmed by tho obsen'ation of all recent 
African travellers. In hot climates, there is doubt- 
less a practical ns avell as an msthetio object in 
anointing. Tho oil, being a bad conductor of heat, 
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affords a certain amount of protection against the 
direct action of the solar neat; it is likewise 
serviceable as a protection against tbe attacks of 
insects, and as a means of checking excessive 
perspiration. The fact of oily and fatty matters 
being bad conductors of heat, serves also to explain 
why the Esquimaux and other dwellers in Arctic 
regions have recourse to the inimotion of the 
blubber, &o. In their case the oily investment 
serves to prevent the escape of the bofily heat. 

The Greeks and Homans not only employed oil 
for the purposes already mentioned, but in their 
funereal rites ; the bodies of their dead being 
.anointed with oil, with the view probably of post- 
poning incipient decomposition. A similar practice 
existed amongst the Jews; and in the Gospels we 
find various pass.ages in winch our Lord referred to 
his own body being anointed by antioip.ation. It 
appears from the evidence of S. Chrysostom, and 
other writers, that this ancient usage of anointing the 
bodies of the dead was long retained in the Chris- 
tian Church. See UNcrioif ; Extreue Unction. 

In conclusion, wo may remark that the ancient 
system of anointing, as a means of medical treat- 
ment, has to a certain extent been revived in 
modem times. Many physicians of the present day 
combine the inunction of cod-hver oil avith its 
internal administration, a combination first recom- 
mended by Professor Simpson of Edinburgh; and 
Sir Henry Holland advocates the practice of anoint- 
ing the harsh, dry skin of dj'spcptio p.atients with 
warm oUs. There can, we think, bo little doubt that 
there are many forms of disease in which the loc.al 
application of medicinal oils would prove advan- 
tageous.; but the groat dr.awbaok to their use is, 
th.at the time required for properly rubbing them 
into the sldn is more than most patients are willing 
to concede. For much curious information on the 
subject of this article, the reader is referred to a 
very interesting paper by hir Himter, ‘ On the Exter- 
n.al Application of Oils,’ in the second volume oiThe 
Edinhurgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Oils in Tur-iR Commerciai, Relations. — ^T he 
solid animal oils found in commerce are butter 
and lard, tallow, mares’ grease, goose grease, ncats- 
foot oil, and unrefined yolk of egg oils. The two 
first are fully described under their names. See 
Bctter, Lard. Tallow is the fat of oxen and sheep, 
but more especially the f.at which envelops the 
kidneys and other parts of the visocr.a, rendered 
douTi or molted. 'The qualities of this solid oil 
render it particularly well adapted for maldng 
candles, and until the end of the first quarter of 
the present century, candles for ordinary use were 
almost wholly made of it, the high qirico of wax and 
spermaceti preventing their employment except by 
the most wealthy and for ecclesiastical purposes. 
Besides its use in making candles, tallow is most 
extensively used in the manufacture of soap, and 
for the purpose of preserving machinery from 
rust. The trade in tallow with Russia, which pro- 
duces the best, and with North and South America, 
.and even with India and other countries, is very con- 
siderable ; but it is declining. Giving of course to tho 
extension of gas and tho enormous development of 
the Paraffin and Petroleum Oils (q.'v.), and other 
light-giving materials. The quantities of tallow 
and stearinc imported in five recent years into Britain 
were as follows : 


1871, • 


Tom. 

. 1,247,0C4 

Yaluo £2,990,258 

1872, 

• • 

. 1,232,144 

,r 2,792,670 

1873, . 


. 1,527,321 

tr 3,847,271 

1874, 


. 1,165,243 

tr 4,172,113 

1875, . 

• 

. 907,390 

ir 4,336,1C6 


Tho chief use of tallow in this country is now in tho 
manufacture of Soap (q.v.), and oven in thin it 


has yielded in importance to palm and cocoa-nut 
oils. 

Mares’ Grease is not nearly so solid as tallow, it 
is a yellowish-brown grease, imported extensively 
from Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, where vast 
numbers of horses are slaughtered for their hides, 
bones, and grease ; it is particularly valuable as a 
lubricant for machinery, and is chiefly employed for 
that purpose after much of its stearine has been 
removed for c.andle-making. The reason this 
material is called mares’ grease, is said to be from 
the circumstance, that in South America horses are 
chiefly used .alive, and mares are slaughtered as com- 
par.atively useless. Goose Grease is another soft fat, 
much valued by housewives for many purposes, but 
excepting that it is sold in some districts as a 
remedial agent, it has no commercial importance. 
Neats-foot Oil is a soft fat procured in tho prepar- 
ation of the feet and intestines of oxen for food as 
sold in the tripe-shops. The, quantity obtained is 
not very great, but it is in much request by curriers 
for dressing le.ather. YoUc of Egg Oil is a hard oil, 
which, though bttle known in Britain, is extensively 
used in other countries where eggs are cheaper. In 
Russia, for instance, it is manutactured on so large 
a sc.alc as to supply some of the largest makers of 
f.ancy soaps, and it forms tho princip.al material in 
tho celebrated Kazan Soap ; and certain pomades 
are made of it which have a great reputation, and 
realise very high prices. This oil is not unhlce palm 
oil in colour and consistency ; but when refined is 
liquid, and has a reddish-yeOow colour. Its price at 
Moscow is .as high as 8s. per lb. 

Tho bquid animal oils are more numerous, and, 
excepting tallow, are far moro_ import.ant, tho 
so-called fish-oils being the princip.aL These are 
whale, porpoise, seal, cod, herring, shark, &c. Tho 
whales which are pursued for their oil are : (1.) The 
Sperm Wh.alc. This huge cre.aturo is from 60 
to 70 feet in length, and yields gener.ally from 
5000 to 6000 gallons of oil. The finest oil is taken 
from tho great reservoir on the head. The oil 
of this species is all of a quality superior to 
others, and is known as sperm oil. For the 
method of procuring this oil, see Caoholot. 
(2.) The Right Whale, which yields by far tho 
Largest proportion of whale oil. This, with that 
yielded by other less important species, is usu- 
.aUy called train oil. The term train is supposed 
to be a corruption of dram, and applies to tho 
circumstance of tho oil being drained out of the 
blubber ; and in this sense it is also applied to 
sperm oil from the blubber of the cacholot, in con- 
tradistinction to the finer oil from the head matter. 
Tho Right Whale forms tho chief object of tho 
northern fisheries, but other species of Balajnoe are 
pursued in different parts of the world for tho sake 
of their oil. See Whale. 

Amongst the smaller Cetaceans, tho porpoises 
— called also dolphins (‘ puffydunters ’ on the east 
coast of Scotland) — and gr.ampuse3 yield an excel- 
lent oil, second only in value to that of regular oil 
whales; and to obtain it, largo numbers are occa- 
sionally killed in the British seas. Tho price of 
sperm oil ranges from £80 to £95 per tun, and that 
of ordinary train oil from .£40 to 45 per tun of 252 
gallons. Tile imports and consiunption of tho vari- 
ous Irinds of whale oil for the five years 1871 — 1875 
were as follows : 

* Turn. . 

1871 21.070 Value £1,087,734 

1872 18.710 865,690 

1873, .... 17,880 „ 700,927 

1874, 17,061 ,t 761,359 

1876, .... 19,359 ,i 917,701 

A largo quantity of very valuable oil is obtained 
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from Seals, and the seal-fisheiy, as a means of 
obtaining oil, 'is only second in importance to that of 
the irhale. It is carried on chieily on the shores of 
Newfoundland, Greenland, and Labrador. Like the 
whales, the seals have a thick layer of blubber, in 
which the oil is contained. See Se-Vl. The first 
draining from the blubber is of a fine clc.ar pale- 
straw colour ; the next, yellow or tinged ; and the 
last is bromi or dark. The price ranges in our 
markets at about £35 to .£'10 per tun for pale, £30 
to £35 for yellow, and £2S to £30 for brown. The 
whale and the seal oils are nearly aU used for burning 
in lamps, and for this purpose they are admirably 
adapted by their great illuminating power. They 
are also the best lubricants for machinery. 

Of the true fish oUs, th.at from the cod is first in 
importance, more especially since its medicimal pro- 
perties were discovered. It is made only from the 
liver of the fish ; and the attempt which w.as made 
to induce a popular belief that the so-called cod- 
liver oil was difl'erent from the ordin.ary cod oil of 
commerec, was simply a cheat ; no difference exists, 
and the oil is obtained just as good from the oil 
merchant, at a moderate i)rice per g.allon, as from 
the empiric at an exorbitant price per pint. Indeed, 
the purer the oil can be got, the better it is in a 
remedial point of view, notunthstanding the efforts 
made to convince the public that a certain coloim is 
bettor than any other. 

Instead of the old and somewhat mdc methods 
of preparing the oil (see Cod-uver. Oil), much more 
complete and efficient arrangements arc now 
adopted. The livers, when taken from the fish, are 
all examined, washed in clean water, and placed in 
sieves to dry. Thence they are transfeiTcd to pans 
heated with steam, and after being exposed to a 
gentle heat for about three-quarters of an hour, the 
neat is discontinued ; and when cold, the oil which 
has separated is skimmed off, and strained through 
flannel bags into tubs. Here certain impin-itics 
subside, and the clear oil is poured off from the 
dregs, and the contents of numerous tubs are trans- 
ferred to galvanised iron cisterns, in which a further 
settlement takes place. The oil is now ready for the 
filters, which are made of the strong cloth c.allcd 
moleskin, through which it is forced by atmospheric 
pressure into the store-tanks, which are also of 
galvanised iron. Hence it is pumped into the casks 
for export, which are usually hogsheads, tierces, and 
barrels. The v.aluo of cod-liver oil is about £3-1 to 
£‘10 per tun. The iinjiorts vary much according to 
the success of the fishery ; they have re.achcd 
ne.arly 1000 tuns per auniun. Besides its con- 
sumption in lamps, and for medicinal purposes, 
cod oil is used in making some kinds of soap. Oil 
is occasionally made from the herring, but not in 
very great quantities ; it, however, forms a com- 
mercial article. It is made from tho whole of the 
fish, tho smell of which it retains to a very dis.agrce- 
able extent. 

Tho lightest of all tho fixed oils is made from the 
liver of tho common shark ; it ranges from siiecilic 
gr.avity 0’SG5 to O’SGT. This, and the oil made 
from tho livers of the Common Skate {Raid hatis), 
tho Thomback (I?, clavata), and tho White Sk.ate 
(Rhinohaius cerniculus), are often substituted for 
the cod-liver oil used medicinally, but have not its 
valuable properties. 

Under the name of lard oil, large quantities of 
the oleine of Lard have been imported of late years 
from America. It is a secondary product, arising 
from the great manufacture of lard stcarino for 
candle-making which has arisen in that country. 
Lard oil is worth aborrt £45 to £53 per tun, and is 
principally used as a luhricant for machinery. 

Tho solid vegetable fixed oils avhich find a place 
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in commerce are palm oU, cocoa-nut oil, kokum or 
vegetable tallow, and carapa or carap oil. The pahn 
oil is an oil of .a bright orange-yellow colour and 
an agreeable violet odour : it is obt.ained from 
tho not r-ery thick covering of the hard seeds 
of the Oil-p.alm (q. v.). Tho fruits, when gathered, 
are shaken out of the clusters, and are laid in 
heaps in the sun for a short time, after which 
the natives boil them slowly in water, when the 
oil separates and is skimmed off the surface, and 
carried in small quantities to tho dcjiuts of the 
traders, who transfer it to casks which arc prepared 
to receii'c it on board the ships. The quantity thus 
collected is enormous. The imports into Britain 
alone for the five ye.ars 1S71 — 1875 were as follow^, 
in tons weight: (1871) 52,394; (1872) 50,325; (1873) 
50,897 ; (1874) 53,383 ; (1875) 45,228. Previous to 
1840, tho cliief use of palm oil was in making soap, 
but it was .about that time found that the palmitine 
or f.at acid of this oil was admirably adapted for 
the manufacture of Candles (q. v.) ; and since then 
it has become of much gre.ater importance. 

Cocoa-nut Oil is a white fat, with the peculiar 
smell of the kernel ; it is made by grinding or 
poimding the kernel of tho cocoa nut. After it 
has been boiled in water for a short time, the 
paste is submitted to great pressure, and a 
Large quantity of milky juice is obtained ; this 
is slowly boiled, and the oil separates and rises 
to the surface in considerable quantity, and is 
skimmed off. IVenty ordinary-sized nuts will 
yield .as much as two qu.arts of oU. This oil is now 
very largely imported; .and, treated in tho same av.ay 
ns p.alm oil, forms a stearinc, which greatly improves 
that of p.alm oil when mixed with it in proper 
proportions ; neither does so woU separ.ately, and the 
consumption of cocoa-nut oil has consequently very 
gre.atly increased, hlost of it comes from Ceylon, 
avhero the tree is Largely cultivated on purpose. 
The imports in 1870 were 9930 tons ; in 1872, 21,4G9 
tons ; and in 1875, 10,957 tons. far the greater 
proportion of this vast quantity is used by the 
c.andle manufacturers, and the remainder in m.aking 
common soap, its disagreeable smell preventing it 
being employed for tho better lands. 

Vegebablc Tallow, or Kokimi Oil, is also used 
by tho c.andle-makcrs ; only small quantities, how- 
ever, are imported. It comes from Sing.aporc, and 
is produced from tho seed of Garcima inirpurca, 
a species of the same genus avith tho mangostech. 
Another kind of vegetable tallow is made in China, 
from tho seeds of Stillingia schifera. 

Car.apa, Carap, Cr.ab, or Andiroha Oil, is very 
extensively made in British Guiana .and the lYcst 
Indies, but it is nearly all used there, either as a 
]iomade for preserving the hair, or ps an unguent for 
rheumatism and ncur.algio pains, for avhich purposes 
it is said to be a’cry useful. See Cak-VEA. 

Tho Bassia Oil is heginning to .attract attention, 
and several importations have taken place from 
India, and some rather Largo quantities have reached 
Liverpool from Bomb.ay, under the name of hluohwa 
Oil. This oil is of a soft butter-like consistence, 
and yellowish-green colour, and is aveU adapted for 
soap-m.aking and for machinery grease. See Bassia. 

Tho liquid veget.able oils are a-ery numerous, 
and several are of great commerci.al importance. 
First in r.ank is Olive Oil, made from tho ripe fruit 
of the Common Olive (Olea Europea). When good 
and fresh, it is of a pale greenish-yelloav colour, with 
scarcely any smell or taste, except a sweetish nutty 
flavour, much esteemed by those avho use it. Tho 
finest qu.alities are the Provence Oil (r.arely seen in 
Britain), Florence Oil, and Lucca 00. These are 
all used for s.alads and for cooking. The Genoa 
is used on the continent for the same purposes; 
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r.’i'l G;ilil>nli, '(vliicU is inferior, ccnslilntc^ the great \ 
iinlh of wlintis received in tliis country' for cloth 
(In- -in", 'J’lirkcy-red dj-cing, and other purposes; 
the continental Eoap-makers nlFO employ it exten- 
rivcly. 'Xhc high jirice of the best qualities leads 
to much adulteration with poppy and other oils, 
lint it is generally pretty safe when in the original 
llasks as iinporteih TJio mode of obtaining the 
finest kinds is by gentle pressure of the fntit. 
'J'lie cake is aftenvards treated^ with hot water, 
from the surface of svhich an inferior quality’ is 
skimmed. The Galipoli oil is obtained by allosving 
the olives to ferment in heaps, and then to press 
them in pov.-erful oil-presses ; the cake or mnre is 
then treated with svater once or twice, until all the 
nil is removed ; this inferior oil is darker in colour, 
being a yellowish or bromiish green. We receive 
the finest from Italy, and the commoner qualities 
from the Levant, hlogador, Spain, Portugal, and 
Sicily. The present values range from to il.lf 
for common lands, and the finest Lucca is £1 the 
lialf chest, or nearly £S3 jier tun measure. The 
total quantity imported during the four years 1S72 — 
187.'> was as follows: (1S72) 23,nG-f tuns; (1S73) 
.■55,121 tuns; (1S74) 22,720 tuns ; (1S75) .35,453 tuns. 

Nearly all the other liquid vegetable oils of this 
class arc obtained from seeds, and as they arc most 
of them treated in the same way, one description wffl 
sufTico. First, the seeds are ground — and this in 
Britain is alw.aj’s done by vcrtie.al stones (see 
hlir.L, fig. 4)— into a kind of coarse meal, which is 
first warmed in p.ans, and then put in certain 
jiortions in woollen cloths or bags, so arranged as 
to be of uniform thickness; those .are ag.ain -nT-apped 
in horse-hair cloths, and each p.aroel is placed 
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between two flat boards slightly fluted on their 
inner sides, .and then placed in the wcdge-jircss 
(fig. 1). In this a, a are two flannel bags hllcd 
with the meal and enclosed 
in horse-hair bags, each 
flattened between the flat 
boards, 6, h, h, b. They arc 
sot upright, between the 
prcssing-iilates, f, i, i, i, one at 
each end of the press-frame, 
ccc, which is made of great 
strength, and often of c.ast 
iron; its section is seen in 
fig. 2. Next is placed the 
■Ji wedge d ; the other wedge, 
c, is then suspended by a cord 
in the position represented; 
7i, h are then placed, as seen 
in the draaving ; the main 
avedge, g, is lastly inserted, and the press is 
ready for action. Xlio operation is very simple; 
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a hc.aa'y wooden stamper, from .500 to GOO pounds- 
aa'cight, is raised by machinery .about tavo feet, 
and allowed to f.all upon the avedge g. Tliis 
tightens all the other avedges .and pre’'iug-lilatc.=, 
and exerts a pressure of .about 0(5 tons on cacli bag 
wlien fully driven home. Tlie pressing-plates 
i, 1 , i, i, are pierced with boles, ami so arc tbe 
pl.atcs h, b, b, b; and tlirough these boles tbe oil 
trickles and passes 3W.ay by tbe pipe, /;, slieavn in 
fig. 2. 

One of tbe ebief seed oils is that of lin-sccd (q. a-.). 
Very’ little linseed oil is imported into Brit.ain ; the 
improved maebinerj’, and the gre.at demand for the 
oil-cake (see OlL-c.aKE), cause it to bo manufac- 
tured at borne, and at present it is exported m 
considerable quantities ; thus, from ^ Hull .alone 
there aaaas exported in 1875, of seed-oil, expressed 
cliiefly from foreign seed, no less than 0,815.725 
gallons, and over 10,000 tons of oil-cake ; and from 
London and Liverpool together .about tlio same 
quantity. The total production of Groat Brit.ain 
for ISGS av.a3 estimated at 05,000 tons ; for ISGD, 

01.000 tons; for 1871,09,000 tons; and for 1872, 

07.000 tons. In 1875, 15,028,310 g.allons of seed- 
oil were exported. It is worth .about £30 per ton. 
Eape or Goka Oil is a name which covers tbe pro- 
duct of several cruciferous seeds, as r.apc, turnip 
and other species of Brassiea, radish, Sinapis toria. 
Gold of Pleasure, &c. The oil is clear broum 
.and usuallj’ sweet, but with .a mustard-like fl.avour ; 
its illuminating powers are excellent, and it is also 
well adapted for wool-dressing. Very large quanti- 
ties arc made in Great Britain, chiefly from Bimph 
toria and other Indian mustard seeds, wbich aro 
imported under the name of Surzco Seed. The 
imports of these seeds aro occasion.ally as much as 

60.000 quarters per annum. Hemp Seed yields a 
green oil which is much used in m.aking B(5ft so.ap, 
especially in Holland. In Russia it is eaten ^vith vari- 
ous kinds of food, and is greatly liked by all chisscs- 

The following aro the names of a nnmher of oils 
which are more or less used in this country : Cotton- 
seed Oil. Palm-nut QU, a clc.ar limpid oil from the 
hard nut of the oil-palm ; this nut was formerly 
rejected as useless after the oil had been obtained 
from the fniit. Safflower-seed Oil, from the seeds of 
Carthamuslindorius; it constitutes the real Idacassar 
Oil. Sunflower-seed Oil, from seed imported from 
the Black Sea provinces of Russia; a r.apiiUy incrcas- 
in" trade is springing up in this excellent oil. Poppy- 
seed Oil, from the seed of Papaver somni/eriim, 
largely imported from India ; it is as sweet as olivo 
oil, and is extensively snhstituted for it, especially 
in Fr.ancc, where it is also very largely cultivated. 
Gingclli-sood Oil, from the seed of Sesarnum orien- 
fale° an important Indian staple of which wo .are 
large consumers ; the oil is much used for wool 
dressing, &c. Ground-nut Oil, from the seeds ^ of 
Aradixs htpogasa, imported from Western Africa 
.and India; this oil is p.articularly ad.aptcd for fine 
machinery, as it is not affected by cold. Higcr, Til, 
or Tcel-seed Oil, from the seeds of Guizoiia olcijcra, 
much imported from Bombay. Croton Oil, 
seeds of Jatropha curcas, l.argely used in wool ^css- 
in". The Croton Oil used in medicine is from Groton 
tii^ium, of which only small quantities .are imported ; 
avhercas of the other 1200 or 1400 tuns, besides a 
quantity of the seed, often reach us^ in one 
Another liiglily valuable medicinal oil. Castor Oil 
(q. v), is of great commercial import.ancc. Almond 
Oil, chiefly used for perfumery piu-poscs, is made 
from the kernels of the sweet .and bitter almond ; 
it is the most free from flavour and odour of .any 
oil in use, notu-itbst.andin" th.at tbe cssenti.al oil of 
bitter almonds is so strongly flavoured. 

Oils made from the Becds of tbe following plants 
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have some commercial value in other countries; 
Jifctdict scidvaj JlvffeMonc Afcxicaiia j various species 
of Gourds ; Garden Cress {Lepidiumsativum ) ; tobacco 
now ejctensively used in Southern Eussia, Turkey, 
and Austria ; hazel-nuts ; walnuts ; nuts of stone 
pine; pistachio nut; tea-seed; this in China is a 
common painter’s oil ; the grape, from the sends or 
stones, as they are called, saved from tho wine- 
presses, used in Italy ; Brazil-nuts (Bcrlltolcfia 
Calopliyllum inopliyllum, called Pinnacot- 
tay Oil in India ; Mclia azadirachta, called in India 
by the names Necm and Margosa Oil; Aleurites 
triloba, called in India, Country iVlmond Oil, and 
much used for burning in lamps and torches; 
Psoralea corylifolia, called Baw-ohee-seed Oil. Tho 
seed is somotimos imported to this country for 
pressing. Ben-secds {Moriiiga Pterygosperma ) ; Bon- 
due-nuts, tho seeds of Guilandina hondiic and G. 
hondiicclla. 

Tho foUmnng oils, now to European commerce, 
were shewn in the International ExJiibition of 1802. 
India. — Tcorah Oil, from tho seeds of Brassica 
enicastnim ; Capala Oil, from tho seeds of Jtottlera 
iinctoria; Cardamom Oil, from tho seeds otElettaria 
Cardamomum ; Hidgloo Badham Oil, from the seeds 
of Anacardium occidentale, or Cashew-nut, now 
largely cultivated in India ; Cassia-seed Oil ; Chnul- 
moograOU, from tho seeds of Hydnocarpus odorata; 
Cheorongeo Oil, from tho seeds of Budianania lati- 
folia; Chemmaram OU, from tho seeds of Amoora 
roliituJca: Circassian-boan Oil, from tho seeds of 
Adenanihcra pavonina ; Hoorlioorya Oil, from tho 
seeds of Polanisia icosandra; Custard Apple-seed 
Oil, from tho seeds of Anona squamosa ; Exile Oil, 
from tho seeds of Cerhera Tlievetia; Monela-grain 
Oil, from tho seeds of Dolichos unijlorus; Kan.ari 
Oil, from the seeds of Canarium commune; Kh.aliziri 
Oil, from tho seeds of Vernonia Anthelminiica ; Mal- 
kungimnoo Oil, from tho seeds of Celastrus pani- 
culalus ; Bakul OU, from tho seeds of Mimusops 
clengi; Eana Oil, from tho seeds of Mimusops Kaki; 
Moodooga or Pulas Oil, from tho seeds of Butca 
frondosa ; Nahor or N.ageshur OU, from tho seeds of 
Mesua ferox; Hone-seed Oil, from seeds of Calo- 
phyllum calaha; Poonga, Caron, or Kurrmig OU, 
from tho seeds of Pongamia glabra; Vappanlcy OU, 
from seeds of IVriglttia antidysentcrica ; Babool OU, 
from seeds of Acacia Ara6fc<i/ Gamboge OU, from 
seeds of tho Gambogo-treo {Garcinia pictoria); 
Coodiri OU, from tho seeds of Stcrculia jeetida; 
Kikiiel OU, from tho seed of Salvadorca pei'sica ; 
M.irotty, Surratc, or Neerndimootoo OU, from tho 
seeds of Ilydnocarpus inebrians ; and Pundi-kni OU, 
from the nutmegs of Myristica malaharica. 

From Brazil. — OUs from tho seeds of Feuillea 
cardifolia, F. monosperma, Anisosperma passijlora, 
Cucurbita cilmUus, Mabca fisluUgera, Anda gomcsii, : 
Myristica bicuhiba, Carpotroche Brasiliensis, Dip’, 
terix odorata, Tlimbroma cacao, Acrocomia selero- 
carpa, Nectandra cymbantm, and from tho fat of ' 
the AUig.ator and the Tapir, aU for medicinal and 
perfumery purposes ; and oUs from tho seeds of (Eno- ■ 
carpus Bacdba, (E. pataud, Oaryoca Brasiliensis, ' 
and Euterpe cdulis. used for culinarv and lialitiTifr ' 


and Euterpe cdulis, used for culinary and lighting 
purposes. ^ 

From British Guiana. — Oil drawn from tho stem 
of Oreodaphne opi/era ; it resembles refined turpen- 
tine, and is suggested as a solvent for india-rubber. 
Wallaba OU, from tho wood of tho WalLaba-trco 
(Eperera falcata), medicinal. 

The preparation of tho essential oils is tre.atcd of 
under PnnrnniEiiY. 

The importance of the manufacture of oils is very 
great ; in 1875 tho v.aluo of tho imports of tho 
leading staples of this trade— viz., fish, palm, 
cocoa, ^ .and olive oUs — was no less than £4,012,901. 


: Tho aggregate of the other kinds w.as £2,471,590. 
3 In addition, oU seeds to tho v.aluc of over £0,500,000 
r, are imported for criishing in Great Britain ; whUst 
•, the exports of oU amount in v.aluo to about 
B £1,000,000. Thus, it will bo seen tlmt this trade 
I represents a capit.al of above .£14,000,000 sterling, 
r See Oil-vtiIjLS and Oil-tt.ade in Surr., Vol. X. 

OIEIE-GAEL, a name which, in t}ie cnrly times 
^ of Scottish history, was applied to the Gaels of the 
• coasts, in contradistinction from tho Gall-Gael or 
^ islesmen. There was long a struggle for superiority 
’ between these two races, represented respectively 
‘ by Somerled of the Isles and the later Idngs of hlan, 
i in which tho latter were eventually succossful, 
I uniting under one head the dominion of Argyle and 
tho Isles. 

OISE, a river of Pr.ance, one of tho chief affluents 
of tho Seine, rises in the vicinity of Eoeroy, in tho 
north of tho department of Ardennes, and flows 
south-west, joining tho Seine at ConflaUs-Sainte- 
Honorino, after a course of 150 miles, for the last 75 
’of which it is navig.iblo. The fall of tho river is 
very gradual, and its course is extremely sinuous. 
It is connected by canals with tho Somme, tho 
Sambre, and the Scheldt, and forms one of the chief 
commercial routes between Belgium and Paris. It 
becomes navigable at Chaimy. 

OISE, a department in tho north of France, is 
bounded on the E. by the department of Aisne, 
and on the W. chiefly by th.at of Soine-InfCriouro, 
which intervenes between it .and the English Channel 
Arc.a, 1,44C,8G9 Enghsh acres, of which 950,000 acres 
.aro in .arable land ; pop. (1872) 390,801. Tho prin- 
cipal rivers are tho Oise— from which tho depart- 
ment derives its n.amo— and its tributaries tho Aisno 
.and Therain. Tho dop.artment is almost whoUy 
included in tho basin of tho Oiso ; .and ns the course 
of th.at river indicates, tho surface- consisting for 
tho most part of extensive plains — has a general 
slope toward tho south-west. The soil is in general 
fertile, and agriculture is well adv.anocd. Tho 
products aro the usual grain-crops, with .an immense 
quantity of vegetables, which are sent to the'markets 
of tho metropohs. The dop.artment is divided into 
tho four arrondissements of Bc.aiivais, Clcnnont, 
Compibgne, Scnlis ; capital, Beauvais. 

OITI [Moquilea tomentosa), a treo of tho natiir.al 
order Chrysobalanacece — by many botanists regarded 
as a suborder of Bosaceee (q. v.)— a native of the 
north of Brazil, and aaalu.able on account of its 
timber, which is voiy good for ship-building. 

O'lLA, an important commerci.al river of Central 
Eussia, the principal .affluent of tho Volga from the 
south, rises m the government of Orel, and flows in a 
pner.aUy north-east direction, forming a common 
bound.ary between tho governments of I'lda, Kaliig.a, 
and, Moscow; .and afterwards flowing through 
the governments of Eiazan, Vladimir, and Nijni- 
I Novgorod. It joins tho Volga at tho city of Nijni- 
Noygorod, after a course of 837 miles. Its basin, 
estimated at 127,000 square miles in extent, com- 
prises tho richest and most fertile region of Eussia. 
The prinoip.al towns on its banks .are Orel, Belofl 
or Biolov, Kaluga, Eiazan, and Murom; tho most 
important affluents aro the rivers hloscow, ICliasma, 
and Tzna. During spring, tho Oka is iiaa'ig.ablo from 
Orel to tho Volga ; but in summer the navigation is 
obstructed by sandbanlts. It communicates with 
tho ports on tho Baltic, Caspian, and V^ito Seas ; 
and tho cargoes annually shipped down tho river 
amount in v.flue to several million pounds sterling. 

O-ICEE-OHO'-BEE, a lake bordering on the 
Everglades of Southern Florida (see Florida), about 
120 miles in circuit, receiving several small'’ rivers. 
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and having for its outlet the river Caloo-sa-hatchee, 
tvhich floTVS westerly into the Gulf of Mexico. 

OKEN" (originally OOKENFUSS), Xorenz, a 
celebrated German naturalist, was bom at Bohlsbach, 
in 'Wurtemberg, August 1, 1-779. He studied at 
Wurzburg and Giittmgen; became extra-ordinaiy 
professor of medicine at Jena in 1807, where his 
lectures on natural philosophy, natural history, 
zoology, comparative anatomy, vegetable and animal 
physiology, attracted much notice. In 1812, he was 
appointed ordinaryprofessorof natural science ; and in 
1810, commenced the publication of a journal partly 
scientific and partly political, called Iris, which con- 
tinued to appear till 1848. The opinions promulgated 
in the Iris led to government interference, and O. 
resigned his chair, and became a private tutor, devot- 
ing his leisure to the composition of works on natural 
history. In 1828, he obtained a professorship in the 
newly-established university of hlunich; but in 
1832, exchanged it for .another at Zurich, where he 
died, 11th August 1851. 0. aimed at constructing 

all Imoavledgo d priori, and thus setting forth the 
system of nature in its universal relations. The 
two principal works in which this idea is developed 
are his Lehrhudb der Nalurpliilosopliie ( J ena, 180S — 
1811), and his Lehrbuch der Naiurgcsdiidite (3 
vols. Leip. 1813—1827). The former has been trans- 
lated into English, and published by the Bay Society 
under the title of Elements of Physio-philosophy: 
As O.’s phUosophic system of nature was veiy 
peculiar, and quite unlike anything that had pre- 
ceded it, 0. invented a nomenclature of his own, 
which, however, in many cases is forced and preten- 
tious, composed for the most part of new-coined 
words, and difficult to remember. It therefore 
foimd little favour, and 0. w.as long regarded — ^phr- 
ticul.arlj' by French and English savans — as a mere 
dreamer and transcendental theorist ; nor can it be 
denied that he is largely such, infected with the 
worst vices of the school of Schelling, to which he 
belonged j but some of his ‘intuitions ’—if we may 
so term his soientifio suggestions- were remarkably 
felicitous, and in the hands of rigorous demonstra- 
tors, have led to great results. In his work Die Zen- 
gnng (On (Jeneration, Bamb. 1805), he first sug- 
gested that all animals are built of vesicles or cells ; 
m Ills BeHrage ziir vergleidienden Zoologic, Anatomic 
vnd Physiologic (180G), he pointed out the origin of 
the intestines in the umbiheal vesicle ; and in the 
same year lighted accidentally upon the idea, since 
BO prolific of results, that the bones of the skull are 
modified vertebne. On account of this discovery, 
ho has been termed ‘the father of morphological 
science.’ That 0., and not Gothe, was the origin.al 
discoverer of the vertebral relations of the skull, has 
been conclusively shewn by Owen, in a valuable 
notice of 0. in the Enajclopocdia Britannica. 

OKHO'TSK, Sea or, an extensive inlet of the 
North Pacific Ocean, on the east coast of Eussian 
Siberia. It is bounded on the N. by the wastes of 
Siberia, on the E. by the peninsula of Kamtchatka, 
and is p.artiaUy enclosed by the Kurile Islands on the 
S., .and by the island of Saghalien on the W. It is 
1000 nfiles in length, and 500 miles in breadth. The 
river TJd, which enters it on the north, is 400 miles 
in length. Owing to climate and position, the Sea 
of 0. is unlikely ever to become the scene of much 
commerce. On its northern shore, at the mouth of 
the Okhota — from which it derives it name — ^is the 
small seaport of Okhotsk, lat. 57° 21' N., long. 143° 
17' E. This to-wn has only 236 inhabitants, and has 
been entirely superseded by the ports of Ayan and 
Nikolayevsk. 

OLAF, the Saint, one of the most revered of the 
early Norwegian kings, was bom in 995 ; and after 


having distingmshed himself by his g.allant exploits, 
and made his name a terror in sever.al warlike expe- 
ditions on the coasts of Normandy and England, 
succeeded, in 1015, in -wresting the throne of Norw.ay 
from Eric and Svend Jarl. The cruel severity ‘udth 
which he endeavoured to exterminate paganism by 
fire and sword, alienated the affection of his subjects, 
many of whom sought security from his persecution 
in the territories of Knut or Canute the Great, king 
of Denmark; and it was only through the powerfvS 
aid of his brother-in-law, the Swedish Anund Jacob, 
that his authority could be upheld. O.’s hot- 
headed zeal, however, after a time exliausted the 
patience of the people, who hastened to tender their 
aUegiance to Knut, on his landing in Norw.ay in 
1028, when 0. fled to the court of his brother-in- 
law, Jaroslav of Kussia, who gave him a band of 
4000 men, .at the head of whom he returned, in 1030, 
and gave Knut battle at Stiklestad, where 0. was 
defeated by the aid of his o-wn subjects, and sl.ain. 
The body of the king, which had been left on the 
field of battle, and buried on the sjiot by a peasant, 
having begun to work miracles, his remains were 
carefmly removed to the c.athedral of Trondhjem, 
where the fame of their miraculous power spread far 
and -wide, attracting pilgrims from all p.arts of the 
Sc.andin.avian peninsula. O. was solemnly pro- 
claimed patron saint of Norw.ay, in the succeeding 
century; and from that period till the Eeformation, 
be continued to gather round him a rich heritage of 
mythic.al legends and popular sagas, the memory of 
which stOl hngers in the folk-lore of Norway. In 
1847, the order of Olaf was created, in honour of the 
Saint, by King Oscar I. of Sweden and Norway. 

OLBEBS, Heineich WimELiu Mathias, a ccle- 
br.ated German physician .and astronomer, was bom 
at Arbergen, a small -village of Bremen, October 11, 
1758. Ho studied medicine .at Gottingen from 1777 
till 1780, .and subsequently commenced to practise 
at Bremen, where, both as a physician and as a man, 
ho was highly esteemed by his fellow-citizens. In 
1811, he was a successful competitor for the prize 
proposed by Napoleon for the best ‘ Memoir on 
the Croup.’ 0. wrote httle on medictil subjects, 
for, from 1779, all the leisure time which he could 
abstract from professional occupations was devoted 
to the enthusiastic study of astronomy. The first 
thing which brought him into notice, was his calcu- 
lation of the orbit of the comet of 1779, which w.as 
performed by him while w.atching by the bedside of 
a sick p.atient, and was found to be very accur.ate. 
Comets were the chief objects of his investigation, 
and he seems to have been seized with an irresistible 
predilection for these vagabonds of the solar system, 
which his two important discoveries of the planets 
P.allas (1802) and Vesta (1807) could not diminish. 
In 1781, he had the honour of first re-discover- 
ing the planet Uranus, which had previously been 
siqiposed, oven by Herschel himself, to be a comet, 
.and which had been sought for in v.-lin. He also 
discovered five comets, in 1798, 1802, 1804, 1815, and 
1821, aU of which, -with the exception of that of 1815 
(hence called Olbers' comet), had been some days pre- 
viously observed at Paris. His observations, calcida- 
tions, and notices of various comets, which are of 
inestimable v.alue to .astronomers, were published in 
the Anmtaireof Bode (1782—1829), in the Annuaire 
of Endec (1833), .and in three coUections by the 
B.aron de Zach. Most of these calculations were 
made after a new method, discovered by himself, for 
determining the orbit of a comet from three observa- 
tions ; a method which, for facility and accuracy, he 
considered as greatly preferable to those then in 
use. A detail of it appeared in a journal pubhshed 
at Weimar (1'797), and a new edition by Encke in 
1847. O. was one of that small band of astronomers 
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■niioh included also Scliroter, Gauss, Piazzi, Bode, 
Harding, &c., "n’lio in tlie first ten years of the 19th 
c. devoted their energies to the observation of those 
planets which were coming to light between Mars 
and Jupiter. As above stated, two of them, the i 
second and fourth in order of discovery, were 
detected by 0. himself; and the general equality of 
the elements of the foiir planetoids, led him to pro- 
pound the well-knorvn theory, that these, and the 
other planetoids (q. v.) since discovered, are hut 
fragments of some large planet which formerly 
revolved round the sun at a distance equal to the 
me.an of the distances of the iilanetoids from the 
same luminarja It was this theory which led him, 
after the discovery of Pallas, to seek for more frag- 
ments of the supposed planet, a search resulting 
in the discovery of Vesta. O. also made some 
import.ant researches on the probable lunar origin 
of meteoric stones, and invented a method for 
calculating the velocity of falling _ st.ars. O. 
died at Bremen, 2d March 1S40 ; and in 1S50, his 
fellow-citizens erected a marble statue in honour of 
him. O., as a writer, possessed great powers of 
thought, combined with equal clearness and ele- 
gance of expression. The dissertations arith which 
he enriched the various branches of astronomy .are 
sc.attered through various collections, journals, and 
other periodicals. 

OLD POINT COMFORT, a mll.age .and w.ater- 
ing-plaoe in A^ginia, U. S., at the entrance of 
Hampton Roads, and J.amcs Eiver, 12 mfles from 
Norfolk, and the site of Fortress Monroe, the largest 
military work in the United States. 

OLD RED SANDSTONE, the name given to a 
large series of P.alajozoio rooks, of which red sand- 
stones are the most conspicuous portions, but which 
contains .also white, ycUow, or green s.andstoncs, as 
wcU as bods of cl.ay and limestone. The group lies 
below the Carboniferous str.ata, and was called ‘Old’ 
to distinguish it from a newer series of similar beds 
which occur above the Coal hleasiu'cs. The dis- 
covery that the highl}' fossiliferous calo.arcous rocks 
of Devonshire .and the continent occupied the s.ame 
geological horizon, showed that the name was very 
far from being descriptive of .all the deposits of 
the period, and suggested to hlurohison and Sedge- 
wick the desirableness of giving them a now 
designation. They consequently proposed Dovoni.an, 
which has been extensively adopted; but it is liable 
to the s.ame objection as that urged against the 
name it was intended to supplant, inasmuch as it 
incorrectly limits gcogr.aphically wh.at the other 
limits lithologically. M.any names used by geolo- 
gists are sirail.arly at fault; there is therefore no 
good reason why the old name shoidd be given up, 
especially as it has been rendered classical by the 
laboui's and writings of Hugh hliller, the original 
monographer of these rocks. 

The position of the 0. H. S. scries is easily deter- 
mined, though the sequence of the various beds 
avhich form it is somewhat obscure. All the 
rocks are situated between the beds of the Siliu-i.an 
and Carboniferous periods. In AValcs, Scotland, 
and Ireland it has been observed that there is an 
old series of red sandstones which are more or less 
conformable with the underlj'ing Siluri.ans, and a 
newer series imconform.able arith the older strata, 
but conformable arith the oa-erljung C.arboniferous 
rocks. The great intera-.al represented by this bre.ak 
has been beliea’cd to be that during which the 
C.alc.areou3 Devonian roclcs aa’crc deposited. The 
recent reso.arches, however, of Mr S.alter sheav that 
the one set of beds do not altern.ato aauth the other, 
but that they are rcially contemporaneous — the 
coarse shallow water deposits of conglomerate and 
cc 


sandstone having been'formed on the shores of th.at 
sea in whose depths the deposits of thicker mass, 
finer grain,' and lighter coloiw, full of m.arine shells 
and corals, avere at the same time being aggregated. 

The strata of the period have been arranged in 
four groups. 1. Upper Old Rod Sandstone, includ- 
ing the hlaraa'ood and Petherwiu groups. 2. Midtlle 
Old Bed Sandstone, including the Dartmouth and 
Plymouth groups. 3. Lower Old Red Sandstone, 
including the North Foreland and Torbay groups. 
4. Tilestones or Ledbury iShales. 

1. The Upper Old Red Sandstones are conformable 
arith the inferior strata of the Coal Measures, .and 
differ so little potrologic.ally, or even p.alreontologic- 
ally from them, th.at they have been considered as 
the basement series of th.at period. They consist 
of yellowish and light-colom-cd sandstones, which 
arc at Dura Den, in Fifeshire, remarkably rich in 
some of then- layers in the remains of Holoptychius, 
Ptericthys, Dendrodus, &c. In the south of 
Ireland, and .at Dunse, similar beds cont.ain a 
fresh-water shell very lilce the modern Anodon, and 
fragments of a fern called Gijdopleris Jlibemiais. 
Mr S.altcr has shewn, from the intercalation of the 
marine beds with the red sandstone, and from the 
identity of the fossils, that the Devonian repre- 
sentatives of these beds are the Marwood .and 
Petherwin groups. Those consist of dark-coloured 
c.alc.arcous and argillaceous beds, and gray and 
reddish sandstones. The fossils found in them are 
shells and land-pl.ants,.many of them belonging to the 
same gencr.a, but different species to those which 
•are found in the Carboniferous system. The little 
crustacean Cypridina and Clymenia are so charac- 
teristic of this division, th.at in Gorm.any the str.ata 
.are known ns the Cypridinicn Sohioffer and Cljune- 
nien K.all;. 

2. The Middle Old Rod S.andstbne is represented 
in the north of Scotland by the C.aithncss fl.ags, a 
series of d.ark-gr.ay bituminous schists, slightly 
micaceous or c.alcaroous, and rcm.ark.ably tough .and 
durable. Throughout their avhole thicicnoss they 
are charged rvith fossil fish and obscure a-cgotablo 
remains. The characteristic fishes belong to the 
genera Coccostcus, Asterolcpis, and Dipterus. The 
corresponding beds in Devonshire are the Dart- 
mouth and Pljnnouth groups, which consist of 
extensive deposits of limestones and schists, .all of 
them abounding in the remains of corals, trilobites, 
and shells. In the German cquiv.alcnt, the Eifcl 
Limestone, but especially in the Russian, the charac- 
teristic invertebrate fossils of the Devonshire cal- 
careous beds h.avo been found associated with the 
remains of Coccostcus, shewing beyond doubt the 
identity of these various beds. The C.alceola Schieffer 
of German geologists belongs to the Middle Old 
Red ; it receives its name from the abundance in it 
of a singidar brachiopod {Calceola sandalina). 

3. The Lower Old Red Sandstone consists of 
strata of red sh.alo and sandstone, with beds of 
impure arenaceous limestone (comstone), .and fre- 
quently at the base gre.at deposits of rod conglo- 
merate. The fossils peculiar to this division are 
the remarkable fish Cophalaspis, and the huge 
Crustacea of the genus Pterygotus, besides a few 
shells. To the south of the Grampians, the str.ata 
consist of a gr.ay paving-stone and coarse roofing- 
sl.atc. The Devoman represent.atives of this section 
are the s.andstoncs and slates of the North Foreland, 
Linton, and Torbay, and the series of slaty beds .and 
quartz ore sandstones developed on the banks of the 
Rhino ne.ar Coblentz. The Gephalaspis, so char.ac- 
teristic of the comstones, h.a3 been found in the 
Rhenish beds. 

4. The Tilestones or Ledbury Shales consist 
of finely laminated reddish and green mcaceous 
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sandstones, avhio'h Eave been noticed nnderlying the 
Old Bed only on its western borders in Hereford- 
shire. The fossils of those beds shew a Silurian fauna 
with a number of Old Red forms ; the Tilestones are 
consequently referred sometimes to the one period, 
and sometimes to the other. 

The 0. R. S. occupies a considerable portion of 
the surface of Great Brit.ain. In the north, it forms 
the boundary lands of the Moray Firth ; begin n i n g 
even as far north as the Shetlands and Orkneys, it 
covers the whole of Caithness, and in more or less 
broken tracts the cast of Sutherland,' Ross, and 
Cromarty, and the north of Inverness, Nairn, and 
Elgin. In the great central valley of Scotland it is 
the setting in which the coal measures are placed, 
stretcliing across the country on the one margin 
from Forfar to Dumbarton, and ocourrin" on the 
other in separated tracts in Lanark and Berwick. 
In the southern division of the island it is limited 
to a large triangidar district in the south-west. The 
apex of the triangle is at Wenlock, in Shropshire ; a 
line thence to Start Point, in Devon, would limit it 
on the east, and a second to hlilford H.aven would 
do so on the west. The Bristol Ch.anncl bisects it. 
A depression in the Welsh portion is occupied with 
South Wales coal-field; and in a similar depres- 
sion in Devon, the culm-beds are situated. In 
Ireland, strata of this age are foimd in the coimties 
of Killreimy, Waterford, Cork, and Kerry. The 
Devonian rooks have been carefully studied in 
Belgium and the Rhine district, and also in Russia, 
where they cover a larger district in the north of 
the empire. The American representatives of this 
period are extensively dovelopod_ in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Canada. The invertebrate ani- 
mals found in the Old Rod do not differ much from 
those. of the "Upper SUurian. Corals are remarkably 
abundant and beautiful in the Devonian limestones. 
Goniatites and Clymonia make their first appearance 
in tliis period, with several forms of lower moUusoa. 
Trilobites are still numerous. But the most striking 
feature in the period is the abundance of fish of 
curious forms, strongly protected outside by hard 
bony cases, or by a dense armour of ganoid scales. 

O'LDBURT, an important manufaeturing town 
of England, in the county of Worcester, 29 miles 
north-north-cast of the city of that name, on the 
river Tame. It contains numerous churches, 
meeting-houses, and schools. Owing to tho exten- 
sion of the iron-trade, 0. has greatly increased in 
size and prosperity within recent years. There are 
coal and iron mines in the neighbourhood ; and in 
the town, iron, steel, locomotive engines, mills, 
edge-tools, draining-pipes, &o., are made and con- 
structed. The Stour Valley Railway passes close 
by the town, and there is a station here. Pop. 
(1871) 16,410. 

OLDCASTLE, Sm Jonir, once popularly Icnown 
as the ‘good Lord Cobham,’ whoso claim to dis- 
tinction IS, that ho was tho first author and the 
first martyr among the English nobility, was bom 
in the reign of Edw.ard III. ; tho exact year is not 
known. He acquired the title of- Lord Cobham by 
marriage, and signalised himself by the ardour of 
his attachment to the doctrines of Wicldiffe. At 
that time, there was a party among tho English 
nobles and gentry sincerely, and even strongly 
desirous of ecclesiastical reform — the leader of 
which was ‘ old Johu of Gaunt — time-honoured 
Lancaster.’ 0. was active in tho same cause, and 
took part in the presentation of a remonstrance to 
the English Commons on the subject of the corrup- 
tions of the church. At his own expense, he got 
the works of Wickliffe transcribed, and widely dis- 
seminated among the people, and paid a large body 


of preachers to propagate the views of the refor- 
mer throughout tho coimtry. During the reign of 
Henry I'Ve, he commanded an English army in 
France, and forced the Duke of Orleans to raise the 
siege of Paris; but in the reign of Henry V. he was 
accused of heresy, and having, in a disputation vuth 
his sovereign, declared that ‘ as sure as God’s word 
is true, the pope is the great Antichrist foretold in 
Holy Writ,’ he was thrown into the Tower, whence, 
after some time, he escaped, and concealed himself 
in Wales. A bill of attainder was passed against 
him, and 1000 marks set upon his head. After four 
years’ hiding, he was captured, brought to Loudon, 
and — ^being reckoned a traitor as well as a heretic — 
he was hung up in chains alive upon a gallows, and 
fire being put imder him, was burned to death, 
Deeember 1417. 0. wrote Twelve Conclusions 

addressed to the Parliament of England, several 
monkish rhymes against ‘fleshlye livers’ among 
tho clergy, religious discourses, &o. — See Life of 
Oldcastle, by Gilpin. 

O'LDENBURG, a grand-duchy of Northern 
Germany, consisting of three distinct and widely 
separated territories, viz., Oldenburg Proper, the 

E rincip.ality of Lubeck, and the principality of 
;irkenfeld. The collective area of these districts is 
now 2461 square mUes. Pop. in 1875, 319,.814. 
Oldenburg Proper which comprises gths of this area, 
and -fths of the entire population, is bounded on the 
N. by the German Ocean, on the E., S., and W. by 
the kingdom of Hanover. The principal rivers of 0. 
are the Weser, the Jahde, and tho Haase, Vehne, 
and other triliutarics of tho Ems. The grand- 
duchy of Oldenburg Proper is divided into eight 
circles. The country is flat, belonging to the great 
sandy plain of Northern Germany, and consists for 
the most part of moors, heaths, marsh or fens, and 
uncultivated sandy tracts ; but here and there, on the 
banks of the rivers, the uniform level is broken by 
gentle acclivities, covered with wood, or by pictu- 
resque lakes surrounded by fruitful pasture-lands. 
A<wiculture and tho rearing of cattle constitute 
the chief sources of wealth. The horses and cattle 
raised in the m.arsh-lands are excellent of their 
kind, and in great request; the horse-markets 
at Oldenburg, and the cattle-sales at Ovelgonne, 
being frequented by purchasers from every part of 
Germany. The scarcity of wood for fuel, and the 
absence of coal, are compensated for by the exist- 
ence of turf-beds of enormous extent. With tho 
exception of BOn?e linen and stocking looms, and 
a few tobacco-works, there are no manufactories. 
There are, however, munerous distilleries, breweries, 
and tan-yards in all parts of the duchy. 

The trade is principally a coasting-trade, carried 
on in small vessels, from 20 to 40 tons, which can 
thread their way along the shallow channels con- 
necting the larger rivers. 

The exports are horses, cattle, linens, thread, 
hides, .and r.ags, which find their way chiefly to 
Holland and the Hanseatic cities; while the imports 
include the ordinary colonial goods, and manufac- 
tures of numerous kinds. 

The receipts for the collective grand-duchy were, 
in the budget for 1875, 7,104,150 marks, and the 
expenditure, 7,546,380. The public debt, at the 
close of 1874, was 34,575,942 marlcs. 

Tho principality of Liibeck, consisting of tho 
secularised territories of the former bishopric of the 
same name, is surroimded by the duchy of Holstein, 
and is situated on the banks of the rivers Schwartau 
and Travc. It contributes 199 square miles to 
the general .area of the grand-duchy, and 34,085 
inh.abitants to the collective population. It is 
divided into four administnativo districts. It has 
several large lakes, as those of Plon — noted for 
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,its picturesque beauty — Keller, TJldei, and Gross- 
Eutin ; wliile in regard to climate, eoil, and natural 
products, it participates in the general physical 
characteristics o£ Holstein. The chief town is 
Butin (pop., in 1871, 3700), pleasantly situated on the 
lake of the same name, rrith a line ca.stle surrounded 
hy a magnificent pari:. 

The principality of Birkenfcld, Ijnng conth-west 
of the Ehine, among the Hundsriick Mountains, and 
heWoon Ehenish Prussia and Lichtenherg, is an 
outlying tenitory, situated in lat. 49° 30' — 49° 52' H., 
and in long. 7° — 7° 30' E. Its area is 192 square | 
miles, and its pop. 37,093. The soil of Birkenfcld , 
is not generally productive ; hut in the lower and I 
more sheltered valleys, it yields wheat, flaic, and 
hemp. Wood is .abundant. The mineral products, 
which arc of considor.ablo importance, comprise iron, 
copper, lead, coal, and hnilding-stono ; whdo in addi- 
tion to the re.ariug of cattle, sheep, and swine, the 
polisliing of stones, more especially ag.ates, constitutes 
the principal sourco of industry. The principality 
is divided into three governmental districts. 

0. is a constitutional ducal monarchy, hereditary 
in the male line of the reigning family. The con- 
stitution, which is based upon that of 1849, revised 
in 1852, is common to the three provinces, avhich 
are rcincsento'd in one joint chamber, composed of 
33 members, chosen by free voters. Eaeh princi- 
pality has, however, its special provincial council, 
the members of which .arc lilcewiso elected by votes ; 
while each governmental district within the pro- 
vinces has its local board of ooimcUlors, and its 
Bovonal courts of haw, police, finance, &c. ; .although 
the highest judicial court of appeal, .and the ccclcsi- 
astic.ai and ministerial offices, arc loc.ated at Olden- 
burg. 

Perfect liberty of conscience was gu.ar.antccd by 
the constitution of 1849. The Lritheran is the 
predominant church, upwards of 200,000 of the 
popiUation belonging to tb.at denomination; while 
about 70,000 persons profess the Eoman Catholic 
religion. 

Tlicro are two gymnasia, one higher provinci.al 
college, several secondary, and 500 elementary 
schools ; but in consequouco of the nc.arcity of 
aallagos in the duchy, and the isolated position of 
many of the houses of the peasantry, schools arc not 
common in the country districts, and the standard 
of education of the lower classes is, from these causes, 
scarcely equal to that existing in other parts of 
Northern Germany. The milit.ary forces of 0. — 
above 2000 men on the peace footing — form a por- 
tion of tho Prussian array. The merchant n.avy in 
1875 consisted of 301 vessels of 53,107 tons. O. is 
represented in tho Bundesrnth or Federal Council of 
tho German Empire by 1 member, and in the 
Heichstag or Diet by 3 mombera. 

IlislOJtj. — Tho territory now included in tho 
grand-duchy of 0., was in ancient times occupied 
by tho Tcutonio race of tho Chauci, who were i 
subsequently merged avitli tho moro goneraUy 
Imown Frisii, or Frisians ; and tho land, rmder tho 
names of Ammergau and Lerigau, was for a long 
period included among tho dommions of the Dukes 
of Saxony. Di 1180, tho Counts of 0. and Delmen- 
horst succeeded in estabbshing independent states 
from the territories of Henry tho Lion, which fell 
into a condition of disorganis.ation after his doavn- 
fall. 

This family has continued to rule O. to tho 
present day, giving, moreover, new dynasties to tho 
Idngdom of Denmark, the empire of Eussia, and 
the kingdom of Sweden. See OLDENunno, House 
OP. On tho death, in 1CG7, of Count Anthony 
Gunther, tho wisest and best of tho O. rulers, his 
dominions, in default of ne.arer heirs, fell to tho 
C8 


Danish reigning family, and continued for a 
century to be nded by viceroys nomin.ated by the 
lungs of Denmark. This union was, however. 
Severed in 1773, when, by a family compact, 
CIiristi.an VH. made over his O. territories to 
tho Gnand Duke Paul of Eussia, who represented 
tho Holstein-Gottorp br.anoh of tho tamily. Paul 
having renounced tho joint couutships of Dehneu- 
horst and _0. in favour of liis cousin, Frederick 
Augustus, of the yoimger or Kiel line, of the House 
of O., who was Prince-bishop of Liibeck, the 
emperor raised tho united 0. territories to the rank 
of a duchy. Tho ’ present reigning family is 
descended from Duko Peter Friedrich Ludwig, 
cousin to tho Prince-bishop, Frederick Augustus. 
For a time, tho duke was a member of Napoleon’s 
Ehenish Confederation ; but French troops liaving, 
in spito of this bond of alliance, taken forcible pos- 
session of tho duchy in 1811, and incoiporated it 
with the French empire, the ejected prince joined 
tho r.anlcs of tho allies. In recognition of this 
adhesion, the Congress of Vienna tr.ansferred certain 
portions of territory, avith 5000 Hanoverians and 
20,000 inhabitants of tho quondam French district 
of tho Saar, to tho 0. allegiance. From these new 
acquisitions were org.auised tho district Amme, and 
the principality of Birkenfcld ; whilo 0. was raised 
to the dignity of a grand-duchy. The revolution- 
a^ movement of 1848 was quite as productive of 
violent and compulsory politic.al changes in this as 
in other German states ; and in 1849, after haring 
existed for centuries without even a show of consti- 
tution.al or legislative freedom, it entered suddenly 
into possession of the most extreme of liberal 
constitutions. Tho reaction in favour of .absolutism, 
which tho lioonco and avant of purpose of tho 
popular p.arty natur.all^ induced aU over Germany, 
led in 1852 to a revision and modification of the 
constitution, which, however, in its present form, 
contains tho essential principles of popular liberty 
and security, though it must bo confessed this is 
more verbal th.an re.al. In tho German-Italian war, 
0. sided Svith Pnissi.a, and .afterwards joined tho 
North German Confederation. Tho duchy con- 
cluded, in ISOC, a tre.aty with Prussia, by which tho 
Grand-Duke renounced his claims to tho Holstein 
succession, for tho cession to him of a small portion 
of Holstein territory, and an indemnity of 1,000,000 
thalers. 0. is now included in the German Empire. 

OLDBNBDKG, capital of tho CTnnd-duohy of 
the same name, is pleasantly situated on the banks 
of tho navig.ablo river Hunte, 25 miles west-north- 
west of Bremen. Pop. (1871) 13,674. O. is the seat 
of tho administrative departments, and the focus of 
the literary, scientilio, and commercial activity of tho 
duchy. It has a norm.al school, a military academy, 
a iniblio library of 85,000 vols., a piotme-g.allery, 
museum, &c. 'Tho grand-ducal palaco is worthy of 
note for its fine g.ardens, its v.aluablo pictures, and 
other art collections, and its libr.ary. Tho princip.al 
church is St Lambert’s, containing the biuying- 
vaults of tho reigning family. O. is the seat of .an 
active river-trade, and is noted for its excellent 
studs, and tlie gre.at c.attle and horse fairs which are 
annually held hero in tho months of Jimo and 
August. 

OLDENBUEG, The House or, whfch lays just 
claim to being one of the oldest reigning families of 
Europe, has been rendered still more illustrious by 
various matrimonial alliances, which, in the course 
of ages, have successively been tho me-ans of cre.ating 
now royal dynasties. Thus, for instance, in 1448, a 
scion of this House being elected lung of Denmark, 
under the title of Christian I., became the progenitor 
of the Danish House of Oldonbiurg, tho imperial 
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House of Russia, the late royal family of Sweden, 
and the collateral and junior jjaniah lines of Angus- 
tcnhurg, Kiel, and Sonderhiirg-GlUokshurg. Chris- 
tian owed his election to the recommendation of his 
maternal uncle, Duke Adolph of Slesvig, who, when 
the throne was offered to him on the sudden death 
of King Christopher, refused, on the ground of 
age, and proposed Christian of Oldenburg, who, as 
the direct descendant of Eric Clipping’s daughter. 
Princess Richissa, was allied to the old extinct 
House of Denmark. The death, in 1459, of Adolph, 
Duke of Slesvig and Count of Holstein, without 
male heirs, opened the question of .succession to 
those states, which has since become one of such 
vexatious import. .The ancient law of Denmark 
recognised hereditary fiefs only in exceptional cases ; 
crown fiefs being generally held for life or merely 
for a time ad gratiam. Such being the case, Slesvig 
might, on the death of Adolph, have been taken by 
the crown as a lapsed tenure ; but Holstein, being 
held under the empire, would have been separated 
from it. Adolph .and his subjects were alike anxious 
that Slesvig and Holstein should continue united; 
but althou^ the Slesvig estates, at the wish of the 
Duke Adolph, had recognised Christian as successor 
to the duchy before his accession to the throne of 
Denmark', the Holstein Chambers were divided on 
the question of succession, the majority shewing a 
reference for the claims of the counts of Schauen- 
urg, who were descended from male agnates qf 
the Holstein House. Christian, in his eagerness to 
secure both states, was-willing to sacrifice his rights 
in Slesvig to his schemes in regard to Holstein; and 
having^ bought over the Holstein nobles by bribes 
and fair promises, he was elected Duke, of Slesvig 
and Count of Holstein at Ribe in 1400, where he 
signed a deed, .aUko derogatory to the interests 
and unworthy the dignity of lus crown. In this 
compact, by which ho bartered away the just 
prerogatives and independence of himself and his 
successors, for the sake of nomintd present gain, 
he pledged his word for himself and his heirs, that 
the two provinces should always remain undivided, 
‘cwig bliten toosamende •angedeelt,’ and not be dis- 
membered by division or heritage. This document, 
which remained for ages unknown or forgotten. 
Was discovered by the historian Dahlmann amid the 
neglected papers of the Holstein state archives at 
Preetz, and proclaimed in 1848 by that ardent 
admirer of Germany as the unchangeablo funda- 
mental law of the Slesvig-Holstein provinces. The 
confusion, dissension, and ill-will to which tliis fatal 
deed has given rise, are the fruits which Christian’s 
'unscrupulous desire to secure power at any cost 
has produced for his descendants, whose complicated 
claims on the duchies resulted, in 18G4, in a war 
which cost Denmark a barge portion of her territorial 
possession. Erom Christian I. descend two distinct 
branches of the Oldenburg line : 1. The royal dynasty, 
extinct in the male line in Frederick VII., late lung 
of Denmark, and the collateral branches of Sondcr- 
burg-Augustenburg, and Sonderburg-GlUcksburg ; 
2. The ducal Holstein-Gottorp line, descended from 
Duke Adolph, who died in 1586, and was the 
second son of King Frederick I. This prince had 
received, during his father’s lifetime, a portion of 
the Slesvig and Holstein Lands, which he was 
permitted, on the accession of his elder brother, 
Christian III., to retain for himself and his heirs. 
'This line became iUustrious by the marriage of 
Prince Karl Friedrich, the son of Hedwig-Sofia, 
eldest sister of Charles XH. of Sweden (a direct 
descendant of Duke Adolph) with the Grand- 
duchess Anna, daughter of Peter the Great, and 
thus gave to Russia the dynasty which still occu- 
pies the imperial throne; while Adolph-Friedrich, 


a cousin of Prince Karl Friedrich, by his election 
to the throne of Sweden in 1751, added another 
crown to those already held by the House of 
Oldenburg, The conduct of his descendants 
rendered the new dignity short-lived, for with the 
abdication of Gusta'vus FV., in 1809, the Holstein- 
Gottorp dynasty became extinct in Sweden. 

The complicated relations of the House, of 0. 
in regard to the Danish succession, after giving 
rise to much angry discussion among the princes 
interested in the question, and the llanish people 
themselves, led the great powers to enter into a 
treaty, known as the London Treaty of 1852, for 
settling the question of succession, on the groimd 
that the integrity of the Danish monarchy was 
intimately connected with the maintenance of the 
balance of power and the cause of peace in Europe. 
England, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, were parties to this treaty, in the 
first article of which it was provided, that on the 
extinction of the male line of the royal House, 
Prince Christian of Slesvig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg, and his male heirs, according to the 
order of primogeniture, should suceged to all the 
dominions, then united under the sway of the king 
of Denmark The rights of succession, which rested 
with the Augustonburg family, were forfeited by a 
compact which the Duke of Augustenburg entered 
into for the surrender of his claims, in consideration 
of a sum of money p.aid to him by Denm.ark. The 
duke’s morganatic marriage, and his subsequent 
rebellion, in 1848, against the Danish Idng, were the 
causes which led to the arrangement of this family 
compact on the existing terms. This treaty, known 
as the London Protocol of May 1862, was followed' 
in October of the same year by the publication 
of a supplementary clause, which stipulated, that on 
the extinction of the heirs-male of Prince Christian 
of Slesvig-Holstein-Sonderburg-GlUcksburg, the 
Holstein-Gottorp, or imperial Russian line should 
succeed to the Danish dominions. This article, even 
more than the original clauses of the treaty, met 
with the strongest opposition among the Danes, and 
after being twice rejected in the Landsthing, the 
London Treaty was only ratified after a new 
election of members, and on the assiuance of the 
Idng that in excluding all female cogn.ate lines from 
the succession, there was no definite intention of 
advancing the claims of Russia. King Frederick’s 
death, in 1863, brought on the crisis of the much- 
vexed question 'of the Danish succession; and 
although the London Treaty was so far followed 
that Prince Christian succeeded as king of Denmark, 
the evils th.at were anticipated from the measure 
were in 1864 made painfully manifest; for the Duke 
of Augustenburg, notwithst.anding the renunciation 
by his family of aU claims to the succession, appealed 
to the federal diet for the recognition of his rights 
on Holstein; and the German powers, glad of a 
pretext to extend their influence beyond the Eider, 
occupied the Slesvig-Holstein (q.v.) territory, and 
succeeded, by force of superior numbers, in adv.anciug 
the boundary of Germany to the borders of Jutland. 
This led, however, to grave reaidts affecting the 
whole of Europe. Prussia and Austria took pos- 
session of the conquests in their own names. The 
former power offered the latter pecuniary compensa- 
tion for their assistance in the war, while indie, ating 
a determination to annex the duchies to its own 
dominions. Austria refused, and this led to tho 
disastrous battle of Koniggratz. 

OTjDHAM, a parliamentary borough and flour- 
ishing manufacturing town of England, in the 
county of Lancashire, stands on the Medlock, six 
miles north-east of Manchester. It owes its 
rapid increase in .population and in wealth to the 
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extensive coal-mines in the vicinity, and to its 
cotton manufactures, which have increased remark- 
ably within late years. It is not only the irre.at 
centre of tlie liat-manufacture, but is also celebrated 
for its manufactures of fustians, velveteens, cords, 
cotton, woollen, and silk goods. Numerous silk- 
mills, brass and iron foundries, machine-shops, 
tanneries, rojie-works, &c., are in o])er.ation. The 
parish church, the town-hall, the Blue-co.at and the 
Gmmmar-schools, are the chief edifices. Pop. in 
1871 of municipal borough, 82,029 ; of p.arlia- 
inentary borough (which returns two members to 
parliament), 118,109. 

OLDHA'iNIIA, a genus of fossil zoophytes, 
dedicated by Forbes to Professor Oldh.am, who w.as 
their discoverer. Only two species are known, but 
they are of peculiar interest, bcc.auso, with their 
associated worm-tracks and burrows, they are the 
first distinct evidence of life on the globe. They 
exist as mere tracings on the surface of the laminai 
of metamorphosed shales, all remains of the sub- 
stance of the organism having entirely disa])pcarcd. 
The form of the hard polypidom is ])rcserved, and 
shews a jointed main stem, giving off at each joint, in 
the one species, a circle of simple r.ays, and in 
the other a fan-shaped group. Forbes pointed out 
their affinities in some respects to the Hydrozoa, 
and in others to the Polyzox Kinahan, who 
described the genus at some length, considers them 
to have been 1 lydrozoa allied to .Scrtul.aria ; while 
Ilu-xley places them among the Polyzoa. 

OLD YS, WiLtiAH, a most erudite and industrious 
bibliogiaphcr, was a natural son of Dr WiUi.am 
Oldys, Chancellor of Lincoln, and advocate of the 
Admiralty Court, and was born in lfiS7. Kegarding 
his early life, little is known. His father djdng in 
170S, left him a small property, which 0. squan- 
dered as soon ns ho got it into his own hands. The 
most of his life was spent as a bookseller’s hack. 
He drank hard ; and was so scandalously fond of 
low company, that ho preferred to livo within the 
‘ rules ’ of the Fleet Prison to. any more rcspect.ablo 
place. As may easily be supposed from his habits, 
the dissolute old booirworm was often in extremely 
necessitous circumstances, and when ho died (April 
1.7, 1701), ho left h.ardly enough to decently bury 
him. It is but fair to add that 0. had some sterling 
merits. Captain Grose, who know liim, praises his 
good-nature, honour, and integrity as a historian, 
and says that ‘nothing would ever have biassed 
him to insert any fact in' his writings which he did 
not believe, or to suppress any ho did.’ For about 
ten years, 0. acted as librarian to the Earl of 
Oxford, whoso valuable collection of boolcs and 
khSS. ho arr.anged and c.atalogucd. His chief works 
are The. Briltsh Lihrarian, crhibUitifj a Compaidious 
Jieview of all Unpiihlhhed and Valuable Books in all 
Sciences (London, 1737, anonymously); a Life of Sir 
Waller ilaleirjh, prefixed to llaleigh’s History of the 
World (1738) ; a translation of Camden’s Britannia 
(2 vols.) ; The Harleian Miscellany, or a Collection 
of Scarce, Curious, and Entertaining Tracis (S vols. 
Lond. 1753). Besides these, 0. avToto a great variety 
of miscellaneous htorary and bibhographic.al ‘ articles ’ 
for his friends the booksellers, which it would be 
tedious to mention. 

OLEA'CEAi!, a n.atur.al order of exogenous plants, 
consisting of trees and shrubs, vuth opposite leaves, 
and flowers in racemes or panicles. The c.aly.x is 
in one piece, divided, persistent ; the corolla is 
hypogynous, generally 4-cleft, sometimes of four 
petals, sometimes avanting ; there are generally tavo, 
rarely four st.amcns ; the ovary is free, 2-celled, the 
cells 2-sceded; the fruit is a drupe, a capsule, or 
a samara (see these heads): the cotyledons are 
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foliaccous. Nearly 150 species are known, mostly 
natives of temperate countries. Among them are 
the olia-e, ash, lUac, privet, phill}wea, fringe tree, 
&c. Betaa'cen some of these there is a great dis- 
similarity, so that this order is apt to be rcg.arded 
as a a-ery heterogeneous group ; but the real affinity 
of the species composing it is manifested by the 
fact, that ca'en those which seem most unldce can be 
grafted one upon another, as the lilae or the olia-e 
on the ash. Bitter, astringent, and tonic properties 
are prevalent in this order. 

OLEA'NDEE. (Ncrhm), a genus of plants of the 
natm-.al order Apocynacca:, haa-ing a 5-parted c.alyx, 
set round on the inside at the base aa-itli many 
tooth-like points or glands, a salver-shaped 5-cleit 
corolla, in the throat of aa-liich is a 5-partcd and 
toothed or lacor.ated corona, fia-o st.amcns, the .anthers 
.adhering to the stigma, the fruit composed of tavo 
follicles. The species are evergreen shrubs with 
le.athcry leaves, aa-hich are opposite or in threes ; 
the flowers in f.alse umbels, terminal or axill.ary. 
The CojnroN 0. (M. oleander), a n.ative of the south 
of Europe, the north of Africa, and many of the 
w.armcr tcmpor.ato parts of Asia, is frequently 
planted in many countries as an ornamental shnib, 
and is not uncommon in Brit.aui as a aa-indoaa‘-pl.ant. 
It has beautiful red, or sometimes white, floavers. 
The English call it UosE B.av, and the French Bose 
Laurel [Lauricr Bose). It attains a height of eight 
or ten feet. Its fioaa-ers give a splendid .appo.arauce 
to many ruins in the south of Italy. It delights in 
moist situations, and is often found near stre.ams. 
All p.arts of it contain a bitter and n.arcotic-acrid 
juice, poisonous to men and cattle, aa-hich floavs out 
ns a avhito millc when young tavigs .are broken off. 
Cases of poisoning h,aa-o occurred by , children 
eating its floavers, and even by the use of the aa-ood for 
spits or skoavers in roasting meat. Its exhalations 
arc injurious to those aa-ho remain long under their 
influence, p.articularly to those aa-ho sleep under it. 
A decoction of the Ic.avcs or bar): is much used in 
the south of Franco ns a wash to cure cutaneous 
maladies. — M. odoratum, an Indian species, has 
larger flowers, aa-hich aro very fragrant. — M. 
piscidium (or Eschaltum piscidium), a perennial 
climber, a native of the Kasya Hills, has a a-ery 
fibrous bark, the fibre of aa-hich is used in India 
ns hemp. The steeping of the stems in ponds kills 
fislu 

OLEA'STER. See El/Eagnes. 

O'LEFIANT GAS (CjHj) is transparent and 
colourless, possesses a dis.agrce.able .alliaceous odour, 
and acts ns a poison aa-hen bre.athcd. Its specific 
gr.avity is O DSl. It takes fire avhen brought in 
contact avith a flame, and birrns aa-ith a bright clear 
light. AVhen this gas is mixed aa-ith oxygen or 
.atmospheric air in the proportion of 1 a-olumo aa-ith 
3 a-olumes of oxygen, or aa-ith 15 a-olumes of atmo- 
spheric air, it forms a poaverfuUy explosive mixture. 
It is more soluble in cold than in hot w.ater — 100 
volumes of aa-.atcr .at 32’ absorbing 20-5 volumes of 
the gas, aa-hilo at CS° they only absorb 14 a-olumes. 
It aa-as liquefied by Far.ad.ay, under great pressure, 
but remained unfrozen .at — 1GG°. If it bo conducted 
through strongly-heated tubes, or if a contiuuous 
scries of cleetric sparks bo passed through it, it 
is decomposed into a a-ery dense black carbon, and 
doiablc its oavn volume of hydrogen ; and if it is 
subjected to a less intense heat, , the products of 
decomposition arc carbon and light c.arburetted 
hydrogen or marsh gas (CjH,). Cldorine acts upon 
this gas in a a-ery remarkable manner. AAffien the 
two g,ase3 aro mixed in equ.al a-ohunes, they combine 
to form a he.avy oUy liquid, to which the term 
chloride of olefiant gas, or Dutch Liquid (q. a-.), is 
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given. It is from this reaction that the term olefiant 
was originally applied to this gas. 

Olefiant gas is a constituent of the gaseous explo- 
sive admixtures that aoonmulate in coal-pits, and 
of the gaseous products yielded by the distillation 
of wood, resinous matters, and coal ; and the 
brightness of the flame of ordinary gas is in a great 
measure dependent upon the quantity of olefiant 
gas that is present. 

This gas is most readily obtained by the action 
of oil of vitriol on alcohol ; the reactions that ensue 
are too complicated to be described in these pages. 

OTjEIO acid (CjsHjjOj.HO), at temperatures 
above C7°, exists as a colourless limpid fluid, of an 
oily consistence, devoid of smell and taste, and (if 
it has not been exposed to air) exerting no action 
on vegetable coloius. At 40°, it solidifies into a 
firm, white, crystalline mass, and in this state it 
undergoes no change in the air ; but when fluid, it 
readily absorbs oxygen, becomes yellow and rancid, 
and exhibits a strong acid reaction with litmus 
paper. It is not a volatile acid, and on the apphea- 
tion of a strong heat, it breaks up into several 
substances, such as caproic, capryhc, and scbacio 
acids — the last-named being the most characteristic 
product of the distillation. If oleic acid be exposed 
to the action of hyponitric acid (NO.,), it is converted 
into an isomeric, solid, fatty acid, termed claidic 
acid. A very small quantity of hyponitric acid 
(1 part to 200 of oleic acid) is sufficient to effect 
this remarkable change, the nature of which is 
unknown. When distilled with moderately strong 
nitric acid, it is oxidised into a large number of 
products, including all the volatile fatty acids repre- 
sented by the formula from formic acid 

(C.B^OJ to capric acid (C^nilonOj), with six fipd 
dibasic acids of the formula Cj^Ho^.^Og, vb., succinic 
acid, lipio acid, adipic acid, pimolio acid, suberic 
acid, and anchoio (or lepargylio) acid. When heated 
with hydrated potash, it breaks up into palmitic 
and acetic acids, as shewn in the equation : 

Olcic Acl(L Hydrated Potulu 

-f 2(KO,HO)' = 

ralmllato of PotaiU. Acetate of Potaib. 

C3,i;3,03,K0 + + 2H 

These decompositions and disintegrations seem to 
illustrate the facility with which, by the mere imo- 
cess of oxidation, which is perpetually at work in 
living structmres, one organic acid c.an bo converted 
into others. 

. Oleic acid is a constituent of Oleine (q. v.), which 
exists in most of the fats and fatty oils of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and most abundantly in 
the liquid fats or oUs, and hence its name is derived. 
It is very difficult to obtain the acid in a state 
. of purity, in consequence of the readhiess with 
which it oxidises; and we shall not enter into 
details regarding the method of its preparation. It 
is obtained in a crude form, as a secondary product, 
in the manufactiue of stearine candles ; but almond 
oil is generally employed when the pure acid is 
required. , 

Oleic acid forms normal (or neutral) and acid 
salts ; but the only compounds of this class that 
require notice are the normal salts of the alkalies. 
These are all soluble, and by the evaporation of 
their aqueous solution, form soaps. Oleate of potash 
forms a soft soap, which is the chief ingredient in 
Naples soap ; while oleate of soda is a hard soap, 
wliich enters largely into the composition of 
Marseille soap. 

The oleates of the alkalies occur in the animal 
body, in the blood, chyle, lymph, and bUe ; they 


have also been found in pus, in pulmonary tubercles, 
and in the excrements, after the administration of 
purgatives. 

O'DEINE (Cij 4 H]|,jOi 2 ) is proved, by the researches 
of Berthelot, to be a triglyceride of oleic acid. See 
Glycerine. Pure oleine is a colourless and inodor- 
ous oil, which solidifies into acicular crystals at 
about 23°, is insoluble in water, and only slightly 
soluble in cold alcohol, but dissolves in ether in 
aU proportions. By exposure to the air, it darkens in 
colour, becomes acid and r.ancid (from the gradual 
decomposition of the oleic acid), and finally assumes 
a rcsinoid appearance. Hyponitric acid conveits 
it into an isomeric, white, solid fat, named elaidine 
— the glyceride of the elaidio acid described in 
the preceding article. 

Pure oleine is obtained by eoohug olive oil to 32°, 
which occasions the separation of the stearine and 
palmitine in a solid form. The fluid portion is then 
dissolved in alcohol, which, on being cooled to 32°, 
deposits in a solid form everything but oleine, which 
is obtained in a pure state by driving off by heat 
the alcohol from the decanted or filtered solution. 

The drying oils, such as those of linseed, hemp, 
walnut, poppy, &c., contain a variety of oleine, which 
is not converted into elaidine by the action of hypo- 
nitric acid, or of subnitrate of merenry, which, when 
prepared without the aid of heat, contains enough of 
the acid to produce a similar effect. Hence, these 
substances may be used to detect fraudulent adul- 
terations of olive or ahnond oil with pojjpy and 
other cheap drying oils. 

OLEO'METER, or ELAlOMETER, an instru- 
ment for ascertaining the densities of fixed oils. It 
consists of a very delicate thermometer-tube, the bulb' 
being large in proportion to the stem. It is divided 
into fifty degrees, and floats at zero in pure oil of 
poppy-seed, at SS° to 38i° in pure oil of almonds, 
and at 50° in pure olive oU. 

O'LEOPHOSPHO'RIC ACID is a yellow viscid 
substance, which is insoluble in water and cold 
alcohol, but dissolves readily in boiling alcohol and 
in ether. When boiled for a long time with water 
or with alcohol, or when treated with an acid, it 
resolves itself into oleine and phosphoric acid; whilo 
alkalies decompose it into phosphoric acid, oleates, 
and glycerine. It exists, according to Eremy and 
other chemists, in the brain, spinal cord, kidneys, 
and liver. 

OLERON, Isle of (anc. Ulianis), an island of 
France, forming a portion of the department of 
Charcnte-InfCrieure, lies off the west coast of 
France, opi)Osite the mouth of the river Charente. 
It is 19 miles long, and about 6 miles broad, and is 
unusually fertile, producing abundantly all the crops 
grown in the department to which it belongs. See 
Ciiarente-Inferieure. At its northern extremity, 
is the light-house of Chassiron. In the seaport of 
OlCron, distilleries, rope-wallcs, and ship-building 
yards are in operation. The town of Sainte-Pierre- 
d’016ron (pop. 1575) stands near the centre of the 
island. The pop. of the island is given at 10,000. 

OL14RON, Laws of, or Juoements d’Olbeon, a 
celebrated code of maritime law compiled in Franco 
in the reign of St Louis, and so named from a 
groundless story, that it was enacted by Richard I. 
of England diu'ing the time that his expedition to 
Palestine lay at anchor at that island. The real 
origin of these laws was a written code, called 
Jl 'Consolaio del Mare, of about the middle of the 
13th c., ' compiled either at Barcelona or at Pisa, 
forming the established usages of Venice and the 
other Mediterranean states, and acceded to by the 
kings of France and counts of Provence. Besides 
containing regulations simply mercantile, this system 
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defined the mutual rights of helliceront and neutral 
vessels, as they have been since understood in modem 
' international law. The so-caUed laws of OlCron were 
a code of regulations borrowed from tlie Consolalo, 
which for several centuries wero adopted as the 
basis of their maritime law by all the nations of 
Europe. Copies of the Jiiganenta d’Olcroti are 
appended to some aucient editions of the Coulumier 
de Normandie. See Nomiandy, Cdstoiiaky Law 

OF. 

OLGA, Sr, a saint of the Russian Church, wife 
of the Duke Igor of< Kiev, who, having undertaken 
an expedition against Constantinople, which proved 
unsuccessful, was slain on his return to his own 
dominions. His ividow 0. avenged his death, 
assumed the government in his stead, and for many 
years governed with much prudence and suc- 
cess. Having resigned the government to her 
son Vratialaf about the year 952, she, repaired to 
Constantinople, where she was baptized, by the 
patriarch Theoiihilaktes, and received into the 
church, assuming at baptism the name of Helena, in 
honour of St Helena, mother of Constantino. She 
returned to Russia, and haboured with much zeal 
for the propagation of her new creed ; but she 
failed in her attempt to induce her son, Swiintoslav, 
to embraee Christianity. Her grandson, Vladimir, 
having married Chiysobcr^, the sister of the 
emperors of Constantinople, Basil and Constantine, 
was baptized in the year 9SS ; but his grandmother 
did not live to enjoy this gratification, h.aving died 
in 976, or, according to other authorities, as c.arly as 
970. She is held in liigh veneration in the Russi.an 
Church. Her festival is held on July 21, and the 
practice of venerating her appears to date from the 
early period of the Russian Church, before the 
schism between the Eastern and Western churches. 

OLI'BANXJM, a gum-resiu, which flows from 
incisions made in BonacUia serrata, a tree found in 
some parts of the East. See Boswellia. It is the 
Lebonah of the Hebrews, Libanos or Libanotos of 
the Greeks, Thus of the Romans, of all which tenns 
the ordinary English translation is Frankincense 
(q.v.). _ It occurs in commerce in somi-transparent 
yellowish tears and masses ; has a bitter nauseous 
taste ; is hard^ brittle, and capable of being pul- 
verised; and diffuses a strong aromatic odour when 
burned. It was formerly used in medicine, chiefly 
to restrain excessive mucous discharges; but its use 
for such purposes is now rare. It sometimes enters 
as an ingredient into stiraidating id.astcrs. It is 
chiefly employed for fumig.ation, and is used as 
iiicenso in Roman Catholic chuichcs. It is some- 
times distinctively called Indian O. ; a similar sub- 
Bt.mce, in smaller tears, called African O., being 
produced by Boswellia papyriferu, a tree found 
growing on bare hmestono rooks in Iho cast of 
Abyssinia, and sending its roots to a grc.at depth 
into the crevices of tho roclo The middle layers of 
the bark aro of fine texture, and are used instead of 
paper for ■writing. 

OTjlFANT’S RIVER. Tivo considerable streams 
of this name aro found in the Capo Colony. Tho 
Olifant’n River West rises in the Winterhoek Moun- 
tains, and enters tho Atlantic in lat. 31° 40', after a 
eourso of 150 mUes, and a basin of dr.ainago of 
25,000 square miles. — Tho Olifant’s River East dr.ain3 
a grc.at part of tho district of George, and joins tho 
Gauritz River CO miles above the entrance of th.at 
river into tho sea. Its course is upwards of 150 
miles ill length, and it is more available for irriga- 
tion than almost any other Capo river. 

O'LIGARCHY (oligos, few, and archo, to govern), 
a term applied by Greek political writers to that 
perversion of an aristooraoy in which tho rule of tho 
G2 


dominant part of the community ceases to bo the 
exjionent of the general interests of the state, o'wing 
to the cessation of those substantial grounds of pre- 
eminence in wliioh an aristocracy originated. Tho 
governing power in theso circumstances becomes a 
taction, whoso efforts are chiefly devoted to their 
own aggrandisement and tho extension of their 
power and privileges. 

OLINDA, a suburb of Pernambuco (q. v.). 

OLIPHANT, Mrs hlAUGArarr (nCe Wilson), 
one of tho most distinguished of our living female 
novelists, was born about tho year 1620. The 
prevalent impression th.at she is a Scotchwoman, 
naturally enough derived from the obvious fondness 
with which in her earlier works she has treated 
Scottish ch.aracter and incident, is not strictly 
correct. Sho is a native of Liverpool ; her 
mother was, however, a Scotchwoman of a some- 
what remarkable type, strongly attached to old 
traditions. In 1849, klrs 0. published her first 
work. Passages in the Life of Mrs Margaret Mait- 
land of Sunnyside, which instantly avon attention 
and approval Its most distinctive charm is the 
tender humour and insight which regidato its 
exquisite delineation of Scottish life and character 
at once in their higher and lower levels. This 
work was followed by Mcrkland (1851); Adam 
Graeme of Mossgray (1852) ; Harry Muir (1853) ; 
Magdalen Hepburn (1854) ; Lilliesleaf (1655) ; and 
subsequently by Zaidee,_ Katie Stewart, and The 
Quiet Heart, which originally appeared in succes- 
sion in Blackwood’s Magazine. 'Though these aro 
of somewhat various merit, in aU of them tho 
pcculiiar talent of tho avritcr is m.arked. They are rich 
in tho minute detail which is dear to the avomanly 
mind ; have nice and subtle insights into character, 
a flavour of quiet humour, and frequent traits of 
delic.acy and p.athos in the treatment of tho gentler 
emotions. It is, however, on the Chronicles of 
Carlingford that her reputation ns a novelist avas 
first secured. In tho first of tho two sections 
scixarately published, apart from its other merits, 
which are grc.at, tho cb.araoter of little Netty, the 
heroine, a'ivifics tho whole work, and m.ay ranlc 
as an original creation. Tho other, Salem Chapel, 
perhaps indic.ates a vridcr and more vigorous grasp 
than is to bo found in any other work of tho 
authoress. Certain of tho unlovelier features of 
English dissent, as exhibited in a small pro-vincial 
community, aro hero gr.aphicially sketched, and 
adapted avith admir.ablo skill to tho puqioses of 
fiction. Tho intnision, however, in some piortion 
of the avork of a ‘sens.ational’ element, as it is 
tenned, though it subserves intensity of interest, 
must be noted as .a little defective in art. In 1870, 
she published Three Brothers; in 1871, Sguire 
Arden; in 1872, the most subtly thought and 
gracefully avritten of all her novels, Ombra ; in 
1674, A Bose in June; and in 187G, Phoebe Junior. 
hlrs 0. has also published Life of Edward Irving ; 
St Francis of Assisi; Memoir of the Comte de 
Monlahmbert ; and 2'/ic Makers ojf Florence. 

OLIVAREZ, Don Gasparo de Guzman, Count 
OF, Duke of San Luc.ar, and prime-minister of Philip 
rV. of Spain, was born on Januaiy C, 1587, at Rome, 
where his father was ambassador. He belonged to 
a distinguished but impoverished family, received a 
learned education, became the friend of Pliilip PI'’., 
liis confidant in his amours, and aftenvards his 
lirimc-minister, in which capacity ho exercised 
almost milimited power for twenty-two years. 0. 
shewed ability for government, but his constant 
endeavour was to ■wring money from the country 
that he might cany on wars. His oppressive 
measures caused insurrections in Catalonia and 
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And.'.hr ir., nntl rouHcd tlio rortiiguoso to Ehako off 
till; Sjcnisli voko in 1G40, and make the Duke of 
J;ra;,'an;’.'i their Icing, an event vvliich 0. reported to 
i'iiihp v.-ith Fatisfaction, a3 it enabled hini to con- 
li-’i-.te tlic diike’e groat estates in Spain. But the 
anrn of Sf)ain being unsuccessful, tbo king was 
nldiccd to dismiss tbo minister in 1G13. llo would 
111 . /oably have been recalled to the bead of affairs, 
but for a pubbeation in wbicb bo gave offcnco to 
many pcr.ons of influoncc. lie v.’as ordered to 
retire to' Toro, and confine liimsolf to that place, 
will re bo died, 12tb July 1015. (Cespodcs, Ilisl. De 
VtUpi /r.) 

OIjIVE (Oka), a genus of trees and sbrubs of 
tbo natural order Okacca:; having opposite, ever- 
green, leathery leaves, wbicb arc generally entire, 
Einootb, and minutely nc.aly ; Email flowers in com- 
jionnd axillarj’ racemes, or in thyrsi at tbo end of 
the tivigs ; a small 4-tootbcd calyx, a 4-cleft coroUa, 
two .'.tarnens, a 2-clcft stigma; tbo fniit a drupe. 
The E])eoie3 aro widely distributed in tbo warmer 
tcmiicrate jiarts of tbo globe. Tbo Common O. 
(0. Europa:a), a native of Syria and other Asiatic 
countries, and perhaps also of tbo couth of Europe, 
nltbougli jirobably it is tbero rather natunaliscd 
than indigenous, is in its vdld stato a thorny shrub 



Common Olivo (Oka Europica ) : 
o, fruit reduced ; b, flower ; c, flower with corolla and . 

Gtamcna remored to ebew tbo pUtU. 

or sm.all tree, but through cultivation becomes a 
tree of 20 — 40 feet high, destitute of Biiincs. It 
attains a prodigious age. The cultiv.ated v.arictics 
aro a'ery numerous, differing in tbo breadth of 
tbo le.avcs, and in other characters. The leaves 
resemble those of a willow, aro lanceolate, entire, of 
a dull dark-green colour above, scaly and whitisb- 
OT.ay beneath ; the flowers small and White, in short 
denso racemes ; tbo fruit greenish, whitish, violet, or 
even black, never larger than a pigeon’s egg, gene- 
rally oval, sometimes globular, or obovate, or acu- 
minate. The fruit is produced in vast profusion, so 
that an old obve-treo becomes very valuable to its 
owner. It is chiefly from the pericarp that olive 
oil is obtained, not from tbo seed, contr.a^ to the 
general rule of the vegetable kingdom. Olivo oil is 
much used as an article of food in tbo countries in 
which it is produced, and to a smaller extent in 
other countries, to wbicb it is exported also for 
medicinal and other uses (see Oils). Olives, 
gathered beforo they aro quite ripe, aro pickled 


in v.arious waj's, being u'uaUy fir. t r.te''’j>.'i in 
lime-water, bj' wbicb they are rciulerid F'lftcr and 
milder in taste. Tliey aro well known as a 
restorative of tbo luslatc, and aro abo F.sid to 
promote digestion. Ifisagrceable as they gencr.ally 
are at first, they aro soon greatly rclisbed, and in 
the south of Europo aro even a considerable article 
of food. Dried olives arc tbero also used, as well as 
icldcd olives. — Tbo wood of tbo obve-tree takes a 
cautiful polish, and has black cloudy spots .and 
veins on a grecuisb-ycUow ground ; it is principally 
used for tbo finest purposes by cabinet-makers and 
turners. The wood of tbo root is marked in a 
pccidiarly beautifid manner, and is used for making 
snuff-boxes and small ornamental articles. Tbo 
bark of tbo tree is bitter and astringent ; and both 
it and tbo leaves have febrifuge properties. A grmi 
resin e.xudcs from old stems, which much resembles 
storax, has an odour like vanilla, and is used in all 
parts of Italy for perfumery. — Among tbo Greeks, 
the 0. was sacred to P.allas Athene (klinerva), who 
was honoured as tbo bestower of it ; it w.as also 
the emblem of chastity. A crown of olive-twigs was 
the highest distinction of a citizen who had merited 
well of his country, and tbo bigliest prize of tbo 
victor in tbo Olympic games. An olivo branch was 
also tbo symbol of peace (compare Gen. viii. II); 
and tbo vanquished, who camo to BuppUc.ato for 
cace, bore obve-branebes in their bands. — The 0. 
as been cultivated in Syria, Palestine, and other 
parts of tbo cast, from tbo earliest times. Its culti- 
vation extends southwards as far as Cairo, and 
northwards to tbo middle of France. It is very 
generally propagated by suckers, but where great 
care is bestowed on it, inarching is practised. It 
grows from cuttings. Tbo climate of England is 
too cold for tbo 0., yet in Dovonsbiro it npens its 
fruit on a south wall. — Oka similis and several 
other species aro useful trees of South Africa, yield- 
ibg a very bard and extremely durable wood. Some 
of them bear the name of Ironwood at tbo Capo of 
Good Hope. 'The American 0. (0. Americana) is 
also remarkable for tbo hardness of its wood. It 
is found as far north as Virginia. It is a tree of 30 
— 35 feet liigb, with much broader leaves than tbo 
Common Olive. Its fruit is fit for use. Its flowers 
are fragrant Tbo Fragrant 0. (0. fragrana, or 
Osmanthus fragrans) of China and J.apan has 
extremely fragrant flowers, wbicb aro used by tbo 
Cbiaeso for flavouring tea. 

O'LI'VENITE, a mineral, consisting chiefly of 
arsenic acid and protoxide of copper, avitb a little 
phosphoric acid and a little water. It is generally 
of some dark shade of grden, sometimes brown or 
yellow. It is found along with different ores of 
copper in Cornwall and elsewhere. It is often 
crystallised m'obUquo four-sided prisms, of wbicb 
the extremities are acutely bevelled, and the obtuse 
lateral edges sometimes truncated, or in acute double 
four-sidodpyramids ; it is sometimes also spherical, 
Iddncy-sbapcd, columnar, or fibrous. 

O'LIVES, Mount of, called also Mount Olivet, 

an inconsiderable ridge lying on the cast side of 

Jerusalem, from wbicb it is only separated by tbo 

narrow Valley of Jebosajjbat. It is called by the 

modern Arabs Jebel-el-Tiu', and takes its familiar 

name from a magnificent grove of olive-trees wbicb 

once stood on its western flank, but has nov.’ 

in great part disappeared, Tbo road to blount 

Olivet is through St Stephen’s Gate, and leads by 

a stone bridge over tbo now almost waterless brook 

Cedron. Immediately beyond, at tbo foot of tlio 

bridge, lies tbo Garden of Getbsomano; and tbo 

road hero parts into tavo branches, northwards 

towards Gablee, and eastwards to Jericho. Tbo 
* 
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ridge rises in three pcalcs, the central one of arhich 
is 255G feet above the level of the sea, and 41G feet 
above the Valley of Jehosapliat. The southern 
summit is noav caUed ‘ the Mount of Offence,’ and avas 
the scene of the idolatrous avoi*ship established by 
Solomon for his foreign avives and concubines. The 
northern peak is the supposed scene of the appear- 
ance of the angels to the disciples after the resurrec- 
tion, and is remarkable in Jewish lustoiy as the 
place in avhieh Titus formed his encampment in the 
expedition against the fated city of Jerusalem. But 
it is around the central peak, which is the hlount of 
O. properly so called, that all the most sacred asso- 
ciations of Christian history converge. On the 
summit stands the Churcli of the Ascension, built 
originally by St Helen, the modem church being 
now in the hands of the Armenian community ; and 
near it are shewn the various places where, accord- 
ing to tradition, our Lord wept over Jerusalem, > 
where the apostles composed the apostles’ creed, 
where our Lord taught them the Lord’s Prayer, &c. 
Hear the Church of the Ascension is a mosque and 
the tomb of a Mohammedan saint. In the Garden 
of Gethsemane, at the foot of the hill, is shewn the 
scene of our Lord’s agony. The northern peak 
spreads out into a plain of considerable extent, 
which is painfully notable in Jemsh history as the 
place where, after the Jews on occasion of the 
revolt under Bar-Kochebah, were debarred by 
Adrian from entering Jerusalem, they were wont to 
assemble annually on the anniversary of the burn- 
ing of the Temple to celebrate this mournful atmi- 
versary, and to take a distant look at their beloved 
Jerusalem. The scene is beautifully described, and 
•with much dramatic feeling, by St Jerome. — Oom. 
in Sophoniam, t. iiL p. 1GG5. 

OLIVETANS, a religioits order of the Eoman 
Catholic Church, one of the many remarkable pro- 
ducts of that well-known spiritual movement 
which characterised the 12th and 13th centuries. 
The 0., or Brethren of Our Ladjr of Moimt Olivet, 
are an offshoot of the great Benedictine Order (q. v.), 
and derive their origin from John Tolomei, a native 
of Siena, born in the year 1272. Tolomei had 
been a distinguished professor of philosophy in the 
university of his native city; but his career was sud- 
denly interrupted by the loss of his sight. Although 
he was cured of his blindness (and, as he himself 
believed, miracidously), this visitation convinced 
him of the vanity of earthly things ; and in com- 
pany with some friends ho withdrew to a sohtary 
place near Siena, where he devoted himself to 
prayer and religious exercises. By the direction of 
the pope, John XXH., the new brethren adoptedthe 
Benedictine rule ; but they chose as thc-ir espe’eial 
province the cidtivation of sacred science, and the 
duty of teaching. In the year 1319, Tolomei was 
chosen as the first general ; and even in his lifetime 
the institute made rapid progress, especially in Italy. 
It numbered at one time eighty houses, but at 
present the number is reduced to four — namely, the 
parent house, so called, of Monte Oliveto, in the 
diocese of Arezzo in Tuscany, one at Komo, one at 
Genoa, and one at Palermo. The 0. order has pro- 
duced many distinguished ecclesiastics. 

OLIVINE. See CnnysoLiTE. 

O'LLA PODEI'DA (literaUy, putrid pot), a 
Spanish term, originally signifying an acoumidation 
of remains of flesh, vegetables, &c., thrown together 
into a pot, but generally employed to designate a 
favourite national dish of the Spaniards, consisting 
of a mixture of different kinds of meat and vege- 
tables stewed together. It has also come to be 
figuratively applied to literary productions of very 
miscellaneous contents. The French equivalent is 


pot-pourri, and the Scotch JiotcJi-polch, both of 
which, but especially the former, arc also employed 
in a figurative sense. 

OLMUTZ, the chief fortress of jMor.avfa, Austria, 
is the caj)it.al of a district of the same name, and 
is situated in hat. 40’ 3C’ H., and in long. 17’ 15' E., 
on an island of the river Morava, which, by means 
of sluices, can be opened into the moats, and thus 
made available for purposes of defence. 0. is the 
see of an archbishop, nominated by the chapter, and 
is the chief se.at of the administrative departments. 
It has a universitj', founded in loSl, dissolved in 
1778, and reorg.anised in 1627 ; a library of 50,000 
vols. ; good natural history, physical, and other 
museums ; a gymnasium, an archiepiscopal seminary, 
artillery and infantry academies, pol^cchnic and 
other schools, a hospital, an asylum for widows 
and orphans, &o. The most noteworthy of its 
churches are the cathedral, a fine old building, 
and the church of St Mauritius, completed in 1412, 
with its celebrated organ, having 4S stops, and 
more than 2000 pipes. The noble town-hall, 
with its complicated clock-work, set up in 
1574, and .the lofty column on the Oberring, 
with several fine fountains in the squares, and 
the splendid archiepiscopal palace and chapter- 
house, all contribute towards the picturesque asiiect 
for which 0. is distinguished. The doficienoy in 
public gardens has of late years been in part sup- 
plied by the draining and planting of some of the 
inner moats, and the conversion of some portions 
of the fortifications into pleasure-grounds. A mile 
from the city lies the monastery of the Promonstra- 
tensians at Hradisch, founded in - 1074, now a 
military hospital. 0. has a few manufactories of 
kerseymere, cloth, linen, and porcelain, and is the 
seat of an extensive trade in cattle from Poland 
and Moldavia. Pop. (1869) 15,231. Prior to 1777, 
when 0. was raised into an archbishopric, its 
bishops had long been in the enjoyment of the rank 
of princes of the empire. The city suffered severely 
during the Thirty Years’ War, and again in the 
Seven Years’ AVar of Silesia, when it more than 
once fell into the hands of the Prussians. In 1848, 
Ferdin.and I. signed his abdication here in favour of 
his nephew, Franz-Joseph I. ; while in 1850, 0. was 
chosen as the place of conference between the 
Prussian, Austrian, and Eussian plenipotentiaries, 
for the adjustment of the conflicting differences 
which had arisen in the German states generally, as 
the result of the revolutionary movement of 1848. 

OLONE'TZ, a government in the north of Kussia, 
bounded on the W. by Finland, and on the E. and 
N.E. by Archangel.' Area, exclusive of water, 
49,104 sq. miles. Pop. (1870) 296,392. Largo lakes 
abound in this government, the chief, after Lake 
Onega (q. v.), being Lakes Wygo and Sego. The 
surface is in general elevated, and about four- 
fifths of it are covered with wood. The soil is 
sterile, and the climate is cold and damp. The 
wealth of the government consists principally 
in its minerals. Its iron-mines supply the iron- 
works of Petrasowodsk, and from its quarries 
marbles are sent to St Petersburg. The principal 
employments of the inhabitants, who arOprincipally 
Bussians and Finns, and belong to' the Greek 
Church, are carving in wood, fishing and. hunting. 
Many of them also are employed in the ironworks 
and quarries. The w’omen weave and spin. The 
government derives its name from the small but 
ancient town of Olonetz. Petrasowodsk is the 
centre of administration. 

OLOEON, or OLOROH-SAINTE-hlABIE, a 
town of France, in the department of Basses-Pyi'c- 
nCes, on the Gave d’Oloron, 15 miles south-west of 
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Pan. The Church of St Marie is in the transition 
Btj’le from Eomanesque to. Gothic. The principal 
articles of manufacture are the chequered hand- 
kerchiefs which form the favourite head-dresses of 
the peasantry of Aragon and Gascony, and also the 
‘ barrets’ or caps of the BGarnais. Pop. (1S72) 7175. 

OLY'hlPIA, the scene of the celebrated Olympic 
Games (q. v.), is a beautiful valley in Elis, in the 
Peloponnesus, through which runs the river Alphens. 
As a national sanctuary of the Greeks, 0. contained, 
within a small space, many of the choicest treasures 
of Grecian art belonging to all periods and states, 
such as temples, monuments, altars, theatres, and 
multitudes of images, statues, and votive- offerings 
of brass and marble. In the time of the elder Pliny, 
there still stood hero about 3000 statues. The Sacred 
Grove (called the Afh’s) of Olympia, enclosed a level 
space about 4000 feet long by nearly 2000 broad, con- 
taining both the spot appropriated to the games and 
the sanctuaries connected with them. It was finely 
wooded, and in its centre stood a clump of sycamores. 
The Altis was crossed from west to cast by a road 
called the ‘ Pompie Way,’ along which aU the proces- 
sions passed. The Alpheus bounded it on the south, 
the Cladeus, a tributary of the former, on the 
west, and rocky but gently swelling hiUs on the 
north ; westward it looked towards the Ionian 
Sea. The most celebrated building was the Ohjm- 
picium, or Ohjmpium, dedicated to Olympian Zens. 
It was designed by the architect Libon of Elis in 
the 6th c. n.c., but was not completed for more 
than a century. It contained a colossal statue of 
the god, the master-piece of the sculptor Phidias, 
and many other splendid figures ; its paintings were 
the work of Panajnus, a relative of Phidias. Next 
to the Olympieium ranlred the Herccum, dedicated 
to Hera, the wife of Zeus, and the Queen of Heaven, 
containing the table on which were placed the 
garlands prepared for the victors in the games ; the 
Pelopium, the Metroum, the ten Thesauri or Trea- 
suries, built for the reception of the dedicatory 
offerings of the Greek cities, the temples of Eilei- 
thyia and Aphrodite also deserve mention ; the 
Stadium and the Hippodrome, where the contests 
took place, stood at the eastern end of the Altis. 
The ploughshare now passes through the scene of 
these contests, but many ruins still attest the 
ancient magnificence of the buildings. In 1S75 ex- 
plorations, at the expense of the German govern- 
ment, were undertaken at 0., and already several 
important ‘ finds ’ have been made. 

OLY'MPIAD (Gr. ohjmpias), the name given to 
the period of four years that elapsed between two 
successive celebrations of the Olympic Games 
(q. v.) ; a mode of reckoning which forms the 
most celebrated chronological era among the 
Greeks. The first recorded olympiad dates from 
the 21st or 22d of July 776 B.C., and is frequently 
referred to as the Olympiad of Cormbus; for 
historians, instead of referring to the olym- 
piad by its number, frequently designate it by the 
name of the winner of the foot-race in the Olympic 
games belonging to that period, though at times 
both the number and the name of the conqueror 
are given. A slight indefiniteness is frequently 
introduced into Greek chronology, from the custom 
of mentioning only the ol 3 ’mpiad, neglecting to 
specify in which year of the olympiad a certain 
event happened. As this era commenced in 776 nc., 
the first year of our present era (1 A. D.) corresponded 
to the last half of the fourth year of the 194th with 
the first half of the first year of the 195th olympiad, 
and 394 A. D. corresponds to the second year of the 
293d olympiad, at -which time reckoning by olym- 
piads terminated. This era is used only by -writers, 
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and is never found on coins, and ver^^ seldom on 
inscriptions. Another Olympic era, known as the 
‘New Olympic Era,’ was commenced by the Eoman 
emperors, and dates from 131 A.D. ; it is found both 
in writings, public documents, and inscriptions. 

OLY'MPIAS, the wife of PhiUp II., king of 
Macedon, and mother of Alexander the Great. She 
was the daughter of Neoptolemus I., king of Epirus. 
She possessed a -vigorous understanding, but was of 
a most passionate, jealous, and ambitious character. 
Philip having, on account of disagreements, separated 
from her and married Cleopatra, niece of Attains 
(337 B. c.), she went to reside -\vith her brother 
Alexander, king of Epirus, where she incessantly 
fomented intrigues against her former husband, and 
is believed to have taken part in his assassination 
by Pansanias, 337 B. c. On the accession of her 
son Alexander to the throne, she returned to 
Macedonia, where she contributed to bring about 
the murder of Cleopatra and her daughter. Alex- 
ander was filled with indignation, but 0. was his 
mother, and he could not obey the dictates of 
justice. During his brief but magnificent career he 
alwaj’S treated her -u-ith the utmost reverence and 
esteem, though he never allowed her to meddle 
with his political schemes. After his death she 
endeavoured to get possession of the vacant throne, 
and obtained the support of Polysperchon in her 
designs. In 317, the t-svo defeated Arrhidjeus, the 
weak-minded step-brother and successor of Ale.x- 
ander, and his v-’ua Eurydice, whom she caused to 
be put to death in the same year. She now began 
to glut her revenge on such of the Macedonian 
nobles as had shewn themselves hostile to her ; but 
her cruelties soon alienated the minds of the people 
from her, oven though she was the mother of their 
heroic king, -whereupon Cassander (q, v.), her princi- 
pal advorsaiy, marched north from the Peloponnesus, 
besieged her in Pydna, and forced her to suri'ender 
in the spring of 316 B.c. She was immediately after- 
wards put to death. 0. was a woman of heroic spirit, 
but of fierce and uncontrollable passions, and in the 
perpetration of crime, when she reckoned it necessary, 
displayed an unscrupulousness peculiarly feminine. 

OLY'MPIC GAMES, the most splendid national 
festival of the ancient Greeks, were celebrated 
every fifth year in honour of Zeus, the father of the 
gods, on the plain of Olympia (q. v.). Their origin 
goes back into prehistoric ages. Aecording to the 
myth elaborated ,or preserved by the Elean priests, 
they were instituted by the Idiean Herakles in the 
time of Kronos, father of Zeus ; according to others, 
by the later Herakles, son of Zeus and Alkmeno ; 
-while Strabo, rejecting the older and more incredible 
legends, attributes their origin to the Herakleidce 
after then- conquest of the Peloponnesus. But the 
first glimpse of anything approaching to historic 
fact in connection with the games is their so-called 
revival by Iphitos, king of Elis, -with the assistance 
of the Spartan lawgiver, Lycurgus, about 884 B.c.; 
or, according to otliers, about 828 B. c., au event 
commemorated by an inscription on a disc kept in 
the Heroeum at Olympia, which Pansanias (flor. 2d c. 
A.D.) saw. That festive games were celebrated 
here, in other words, that Olympia was a sacred 
spot, long before the time of 'Iphitos, can indeed 
hardly be doubted : the universal tradition that 
the Elean king had only ‘revived’ the games 
proves this ; but nothing whatever can be histori- 
cally ascertained concerning their origin, character, 
or frequency, in this remoter time. Iphitos may, 
therefore, be regarded as their founder, yet the 
reckoning of time by Olympiads (q. v.)— the real 
dawn of the historical period in Greek history — 
did not begin till more than a century later. At 
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first, it is oonjectnred, only Peloponnesians resorted 
to tlie Olympic games, but gradually tbe other 
Greek states were attracted to them, and the festival 
became Pan-Hellenic. Originally, and for a long 
time, none were allowed to contend except those ol 
pure Hellenic blood; but after the conquest of 
Greece by the Pomans, the latter sought and 
obtained this honour, and both Tiberius and Hero 
figimo in the list of Eoman victors. "Women — with 
one exception, the priestess of Dometer Chamyne — 
were forbidden to be present, on pain of being 
thrown headlong from the Tj-paian Pock. The 
games were held from the 11th to the loth of the 
Attic month Hehalomhacon (our JiJy — ^August), 
during which, first throughout Elis, and then 
throughout the rest of Greece, heralds proclaimed 
the cessation of all intestine hostilities ; while the 
temtory of Elis itself was declared inviolable. The 
combatants were required to undergo a preparatory 
training for ten months in the gymnasium at Elis, 
and during the last of those months the gymnasium 
was almost as numerously attended as the games 
themselves. Much Uncertainty prevails as to the 
manner in winch the contests were distributed over 
the different daj's. Krause (Olympia, p. lOG) 
suggests the following order ; On the first day the 
groat initiatory sacrifices were offered, after which 
the competitoi-s were properly classed and arranged 
by the judges, and the contests of the trumpeters 
took place ; the second day was set apart for the 
boys ^yho competed with each other in foot-races, 
wrestling, boxing, the pentathlon, the panlcration, 
horse-races ; the third and principal day was devoted 
to the contests of men in foot-races of different 
kinds (as, for example, the simple race, once over 
the course ; the cliaulos, in which the competitors 
had to run the distance twice ; and the doUdtos, in 
which they had to run it seven or twelve times) ; 
WTOstliug, boxing, the paid-ration (in which all the 
powere and skill of the combatants were exhibited), 
and the race of hoplitcs, or men in heavy armour ; 
on the fourth day camo off the pentathlon (contest, 
of five games — viz, leapiu.g, ninning, throwing the 
discus, throwing tho spear, and wTestling), the 
chariot and horse races, and perhaps tho contests of 
tho heralds ; tho fifth clay was set apart for proces- 
sions, sacrifices, and banquets to the victors (c.alled 
Ohjmpionikoi), who wore crowned with a garland of 
wild olivo tudgs cut from a sacred tree which 
grew in the Altis (see Olympia), and presented to tho 
assembled people, each with a palm branch in his 
hand, while the heralds proclaimed his name, and 
that of his father and country. On his return 
home, he was received ivith extraordinary distinc- 
tion : songs were sung in his praise (14 of Pindar’s 
extant lyncs are devoted to Otympionihoi) ; statues 
wore erected to him, both in tho Altis and in his 
native city ; a place of honour was given him at aU 
pubhc spectacles ; ho was in general exempted from 
public taxes, and at Athens was boarded at tho 
expense of the state in tho Prytaneion. 

'The regulation of the games belonged to tho 
Eleans, from whom were chosen the hellanodikai, or 
judges, whoso number varied. At first there were 
only two, but as the games became more and more 
national, and consequently more numerous, they 
were gradually increased to ten, sometimes even to 
twelve. They were instructed in their duties for 
ten months beforehand at Elis, and held their office 
only for one year. The ofiioers who executed their 
commands were caUed alytai, and were imder the 
presidency of an alytarch. — See Krause’s Olympia 
Oder Harstcllimg der grossen Oh/mpischen spiele 
("Wien, 1S3S). 

OLThIPIODO'RUS, one of the latest of the 
TNMexandrian Heoplatonists, fiourished in tho first 
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half of the Gth c. after Christ, during the reign of 
the Emperor Justinian. Pegarding his life nothing 
is known. Of his writings, we possess a Life of 
Plato, with commentaries or scholia on sevcnal of 
his dialogues, the Gorgias, Philebus, Phaido, and 
jUcibiades I. In these ho appe.ars as an acute .and 
vigorous thinker, and as a man of great erudition. 
O.’s Life of Plato was published by "Wetstein 
(1692), EtwaP (Lond. 1771), and Fischer (Leips. 
1783) ; the best edition of the scholia is that of 
Mystoxidcs and Schinas ('\’’enice, ISlC). 

OLY'hlPTJS, the ancient name of several moun- 
tains or chains of moimtains — e. g., of the north- 
western continn.ation of Taurus in Mysia, of a 
mountain in the island of Cyprus, of one in Lj’cia, 
of another in Elis, of one on the borders of Laconia 
and Arcadia, and of another on the frontiers of 
Thessaly and Macedonia. Of these, the last- 
mentioned (now c.aPcd Llymho) is the most famous. 
Its_ eastern side, which fronts the sea, is composed of 
a line of vast precipices, cleft by ravines, fiUed with 
forest-trees. Oak, chestnut, heeoh, plane tree, are 
scattered abundantly along its base, and higher up 
appear grc.at forests of pine, as in the d.ays of the 
old poets of Greece and Pome. With Eiwipides, it 
is giokidendros Olympos ; with 'Virgil, frondosus 
Olympus; and with Horace, op'acus Olympus. Its 
highest peak is 9754 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is covered with snow for about nine months of 
the ye.ar. It was regarded by the ancient Greeks as 
the chief abode of the gods, and the p.alace of Zeus 
was supposed to be upon its broad summit. Accord- 
ing to Greek legend, it was formerly connected with 
Oss.a,_but was separated from it by an earthquake, 
allowing a passage for the Poneius through the 
narrow vale of Tempe to the se.a. Tho philosophers 
afterwards tr.ansfcrred the .abode of the gods to tho 
planetary spheres, to which they likeudse transferred 
the name of Cljunpus. 

OM is a S.ansorit word which, on account of the 
mystie.al notions that oven at an early date of Hindu 
civilisation wore connected with it, acquired much 
importance in the development of Hindu religion. 
Its original sense is that of emphatic or solemn, 
.affirmation or assent. Thus, when in tho "SVhite- 
Yajur-Yed.a (see Veda) the sacrificer invites tho 
gods to rejoice in his sacrifice, the god S.avitr'i 
assents to his summons by saying; * Om (Le., bo it 
so) ; proceed ! ’ Or, when in tho Br'ihad-fir.anyaka- 
IJpanish.ad, Prajilpati, tho Lather of gods, men, and 
demons, asks the gods whether they have under- 
stood his instruction; he expresses his s.atisfaotion 
with their affirmative reply, m these words : ‘ Om, 
you have fully comprehended it ; ’ and, in tho s.ame 
Gpanishad, Praviihan'a answers the question of 
S'wetaketu, as to whether his father h.as instructed 
him, by uttering the word ‘ Om,’ i.e., ‘forsooth (I 
am).’ A portion of the P'igved.a, c.aPed the Aitareya- 
Brjhman'a, where describing a religious ceremony 
at which verses from the R'ig\-eda, as well .as songs 
called GMhls, were recited by the priest c.alled 
Hotrii, and responses given by another priest, tho 
Adhwaryu, E.ays ; ‘ Om is the response of the Adh- 
watyu to the P'igved.a verses (recited 1)3’- the Hotr'i), 
and liliowise tathil (i.e., thus) his response to the 
Ghthlis, for Om is (the term of assent) 'used by tho 
gods, whereas fath&is (thetermof assent)usedbymott’ 
(the B'igveda verses being, to the orthodox Hindu, 
of divine, and the GUthfis of human, authorship). In 
this, the original sense of the word, it is litilo 
doubtful that om is but an older and contracted 
form of the common S.ansorit word evam, ‘thus,’ 
which, coming from the pronominal base ‘ft’ — in 
some derivations changed to ‘e’ — mayh.ave at one 
time occurred in the form avam, when, by the elision 
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of tlic TO'wel foUo'wing v — for -whicli tlicre are nximc- 
rous analogies in Sanscrit — avam -n-ouH become aitm, 
and bcnce, according to the ordinary phonetic laws 
of the language, om. This ctjmiology of the -ivord, 
hon-ever, seems to have been lost, even at an early 
period of Sanserif literature ; for another is met 
xrith in the ancient grammarians, enabling xis to 
• account for the mysticism xvhioh many religions and 
theological avorks of ancient and medieval India 
Euppos'e to inhere in it.' According to this latter 
ctj-mologj’, om Tvould come from a r.adical av by 
means of an affix man, -wlien omvrould be a curtailed 
form of avman or Oman ; and as av implies the 
notion of ‘protect, preserve, save,| om would be a 
term implying ‘ protection or salvation ; ’ its mystical 
propci-ties and its sanctity being inferred from its 
-occurrence in the Vcdic avritings, and in connection 
aadth sacrificial acts, such as arc alluded to before. 

Hence Oin became the auspicious word avith 
which the spiritual teacher had to begin, and the 
pupil had to end each lesson of his rc.ading of the 
Veda. ‘ Let this syllable,’ the existing Prktis'akhya, 
or grammar of tlie R'igvcda, enjoins, ‘ be the head 
of the reading of the Veda, for alike to the teacher 
and the pujiil, it is the supremo Br.ahman, the g.ate 
of licaven.’ And hlanu (q. a’.) ordains : ‘ A 
Br.ahm.an, at the beginning and end (of a lesson on 
the Veda), must always prououuco the syllable Om/ 
for unless Om precede. Ids learning avill slip aaa-.ay 
from him ; and imlcsS it foUoav, nothing aadU be long 
retained.’ At the time avhea another class of 
asTitings, the Pur.'ln'as (q. v.), avere added to the 
inspired code of Hinduism, for a similar reason, 
Om is t/teir introductory word. 

That the mysterious power avhich, as the fore- 
going quotation from the laav-book of Mann sheaa's, 
avas attributed to tlds avord, must haam been the 
•subject of early speculation, is obadous enough. A 
reason assigned' for it is given by hlanu himself. 

Brahmd,’ ho says, ‘ extracted from the three Vedas 
the letter a, the letter and the letter ni (whieli 
■combined result in Om), together aaith the (mysteri- 
ous) aa-ords B/ul/d (earth), lihavah' (sky), and Swah' 
(heaven) ; ’ and in another a-erso : ‘ These three 
groat immutable words, preceded by tlie syllable 
Oin, and (the sacred Il'iga'cda a-orso, c.allcd) Gilyatrl, 
consisting of throe linos, must bo considered as the 
mouth (or entrance) of Brahman (the Veda) ’ — or, 
•as tile comment.atore observe — the means of attaining 
final emancipation ; and ‘ Thu syllabic Om is the 
supreme Brahman, (three) rcgvdatcd bre-athings 
(accomjianied avith the mental recitation of Om, the 
three mysterious words, BhQh', Bhuvah', Swah', and 
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rites ordained in the Veda, such as burnt and 
other sacriliccs, pass aavay ; but the syllable Om 
must be considered as imperishable, for it is (a 
symbol of) Brahman (the supremo Spirit) himself, 
the Lord of Creation.’ In these speculations, Manu 
be.ars out, and is borne out by, several Up.anishads. 
See Ved.,v. In the Katha-Upanishad, for instance, 
Tama, the god of death, in repljdngto a question of 
Hachiketas, says : ‘ The word which all the Vedas 
record, which all the modes of penance proclaim, of 
which desirous the religious students perform their 
duties, this word I will briclly tell thee, it is Om. 
This syllable means the (inferior) Brahm.an and the 
supreme (Brahman). "Whoever knows this syll.able, 
obtains whatever he wishes.’ .And in the Pras’na- 
Upanishad, the saint Pipjialida B.ays to Satyakilma : 
‘ 'The supreme and the inferior Br.ahman are both 
the word Om; hence the wise follows by this 
support the one or the other of the two. H he 
meuit.atcs upon its one letter (a) only, ho is 
quickly born on the earth ; him carry the verses 
of the It'igveda to the world of m.an; and if 


he is devoted there to austerity, the duties of a 
religions student, and faith, he enjoys greatness. 
But, if he meditates in his mind on its two letter's 
(a and «), he is elevated by the verses of the yajur- 
Veda to the intei'mediate region ; he comes to the 
world of the moon, and having enjoyed there power, 
returns again (to the world of man). If, however, 
he meditates on the supreme Spirit by means of its 
three letters (a, «, and m), he is produced in light, 
in the sun ; as the snake is liberated from its skin, 
so he is liberated from sin.’ According to the 
Mtln'd'ftkj'a-Upanishad, the nature of the soul is 
summarised in, the three letters a, v, and m, in 
their isolated and combined form — a being Vai- 
s'wflnara, or that form of Brahman which represents 
the soul in its waking condition ; u, Taijasa, or that 
form of Brahman which represents it in its dreaming 
state ; and m, Prhjna, or that form of Brahman 
which represents it in its state of profound sleep (or 
that state in which it is temporarily united with the 
supreme Spirit) ; while a, u, m combined, i. e., Om, 
represent the fourth or highest condition of Bralnnan, 

‘ which is unaccountable, in which all manifestations 
have ceased, which is blissful and without duality. 
Om, therefore, is soul ; and by this soul, ho who 
knows it enters into (the supreme) souL’ Bass.ages 
like these may bo considered as the key to the more 
cnigmatie expressions used, for instance, by the 
author of the Yopa (q. v.) philosophy, whore, in 
tlu'ce short sentences, he says : ‘ His (the supreme 
Lord’s n.ame) is Pran'ava (i. c., Om) ; its muttering 
(should bo made) and reflection on its signification ; 
thence comes the knowledge of tho transcendental 
spirit, and tho absence of tho obstacles ’ (such as 
sickness, languor, doubt, &c., wliich obstruct the 
mind of an ascetic). But they indicate, at the saine 
time, tho further course which superstition took in 
enlarging upon tlie mysticism of the doctrine of ■the 
Upanishads. For as soon as every letter of which 
tho word Om consists was fancied to embodj^ a 
separate idea, it is intelligible that other sectarian 
explanations were grafted on th.cm, to servo their 
special purposes. Thus, wliile b'.ankara, the great 
theologian and commentator on tho Upanishads, is 
still contented with an etymological punning, by 
means of which ho taansforins ‘a’ (or rather 
‘d') into .an abbreviation of dpli (pervading), since 
speech is pcrv.adcd by Vais'whuara ; * u ’ mtq^ an 
abbreviation of vtharslia (superiority), since Taijasa 
is superior to Vais'wilnara ; and ‘ m ’ into an abbre- 
"viation of mifi (destruction), Vais'wftnara and 
Taijasa, at tho destruction aud regencr.ation of the 
world, being, as it were, absorbed into Priljna — the 
Purfln'as (q. v.) make of ‘a’ a name of Vishn'u; 
of ‘h,’ a name of his consort S'rt; and of ‘m,’ a 
designation of their joint-worshipper ; or they see 
in a,xi,m the 'Triad, Brahmtt, Vishn'u, and S'iva; 
the first being represented by ‘ a,’ the second by 
‘i(,’ .and the third by ‘m’— each scot, of com-sc, 
identifying the combination of these letters, or Om, 
with their supremo deity. Thus, also, in the Bhaga- 
v.adgitft, which is devoted to the worship of Vishn'u 
in Ins incarnation as Kriisha'a, though it is essenti- 
ally a ])ocm of philosophic,al tendencies, based on 
the doctrine of the Yoga, Kriislm'a in one passage 
saym of himself that he is Om ; while, in another 
passage, he qualifies tho latter as tho supreme 
Spirit. — A common designation of tho word Om— 
for instance, in tho last-named passageq of tho 
Bhavavadgiin— is tho word Pran'ava, which comes 
fronT a so-called radic.al nii, ‘ praise,’ with the prefix 
pra, amongst other meanings, implying h.. phasis, and 
therefore literally means ‘ eidogium, emphatic pr.aise. 
Although Om, in its original sense, as a word of 
solemn or cmph.atic assent, is, properly speaking, 
restricted to tho Vcdic literature, it deserves notice 
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tliat it is iio\v-a-(laj'3 often nsed l>y the natives 
of India in the Kcnso of ‘ yes,’ vithont, of course, 
any allusion to the mystical pro))crtic3 avliicli are 
ascribed to it in the rclifrioim works. See .also the 
article Om IM.tN'i PAD:nr.'jIuM'. 

That there exists no connection whatever, .as h.as 
been snpiiosed by seine writers to he the ca.'ie, 
between Om and Ami'll, requires scarcLiy any 
remark, after the etymolocieal explanations piven 
above ; but it in.ay not lie without int'-rest to 
observe that, thonqli the derivation of Om, as a 
curtailment of av-mrni, from or, ‘]irotcct, save,’ 
is probably merely artificial, and. as stated before, 
invented to ex]ilain the later mystic.al ii.se of the 
Yedic word, it seems more i ati‘factory to compare 
the Latin nmoi witli a .'Sanscrit itvmmi, ‘protection,’ 
as derived by the '.'ramniarians from di’ (in tin’ 
Latin liir-o), than to explain it in the fashion of 
the Homan ttymnhe.,'i'^t'i : ‘Omen, qnod ex ore 
primnm elatnm est, o nion dietiim;’ or, ‘ Omen velut 
oremen, quod lit ore anetirinm, quod non avibus 
.above mndn lit.' .And .since jirii-itni ii, from Sanscrit 
Jill, ‘ prni e,’ is, like Om, used in tlic nense of ‘the 
deity,' it is liliewire jirolialde th.at mimoi docs not 
come, as is ccncrally believed, from Latin nii-fiTc), 
‘ nod,’ lint from a radical correaponding with tho 
San.'crit itit, ‘prai.sc.’ 

OAI MAX'I I’AUMK HUM' is the ‘forimila 
of rix syllables’ which has acquired much celebrity 
from the con .|iicuoin pait which it id.ay.s in the rcli- 
pion of tile lluddhi'-ts, and espcei.aily in th.at form 
of it called /.oai'ii.o.! (o. v.). It is the lir.it subject 
which the Tibetans and Sloneols teach their children, 
and it is the la t pr.iier nliich ii nuittercd bv the 
dyinp man; t!ie trav. Her repeat i this formula on 
his journey, tlie sh. pi.' id wli' ii attendiiep his Hock, 
the hou'ev.ife s.lnii p"i ioriiniip lier domestic dutie.s, 
the mold; v.hvii ab olbed in rdipioii.s incditatioii, 
Ac. It 11 met v.uh evi rywhere ; on ll.ap>, rocks, 
tree’, walls, en!iiiiiii“. rtone-nionuini nt ', doiin-stic 
implenicni •, .skulls, ,sI;eKtoiis, Ac. It is looked iqion 
as the e eiK-e of all relnpion and undom. and 
tiie means of attaining eti riial bln ». ‘The^e nx 
ryllabK;.,’ it h -a.d. ‘ coiicci|lrate in tlieui'-idvi.s the 
favour of all tlie Ihnldlias, and they an; the root of 
the whole do 'time . . . . ; tliev bsol the believer to 
rcdiiitii as a lincher bem'_’, and ar.’ the door which 
liara from him inferior biilhs ; they arc tlio torch 
winch illniiiinates darUm ■>, the conqueror of the 
live evil;,' Ac. 'I'liey an- likev. I'.e the cymtsf of 
Irain'mipr.stioii ; e.’.eh liable miece-'iively eorre- 
ipondiiip with, and relea^inp from, one of the 
rix world.s in v. boIi . no'ii nre reborn; or they 
are the inv;tie.'.l de i;;natioii of llo- iix traiireendi n. 
l.al virtnei, fa. li ine.'e nve syllable implyinp .■-elf- 
ofi'eriii'p (if'i.s".", embiraiice I't.'iiiiifi), eba'itity {I'r'O. 
cnnteiiqdation (iKyliiii), mental energy (isreo), ami 
relii^ions wisdom (pni/iei). The reputed antlinr of 
this forimila is the Uliy.'im-lhidliisattwa, or dtslieil 
saint, yl r'it)Ll'-','i"srri, or, as tlie 'I'lhetaiis c.all Inin, 
Pill! mnj, 'in' i li. e,, the lotiiiidnnded). It would not 
beloiip, accordiii'.dy, to the earliest .st.ape of Liub 
dbism, nor is it lonnd in the oldest |{uddbir.tie 
works of the north of India or of Ceylon. Its 
original sen e is ratlier obscure. .Some suppose 
that it means 0! ('bs). flic jev.el (mnii'i) in tho 
lotus {p'ulm'l, amcii {hilm'); ‘the jewel’ beiiip an 
allu'ioii to the faint .\valokite3'w.ar.a himself, and 
the Word ‘ pii'hiii-, or in tho lotus,' to the belief that 
be was born from .a lotus. It is ]irob.ably. liowcver, 
more eoirect t'l interpret the forimil.a thus: ‘S.al- 
vation (oni) [is] ill the jcweldotus {man'i-jiiiilmr), 
amen (/idiii);' uben the compound word ‘jewel- 
lotm' would mesn the saint and the flower wlieiice 
ho aro e. If tins iiiterprct.ation bo correct, the 

formula would be originally iiolliin" more than 
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a salutation addressed to Av.alokites'wara or 
Padm.apfln'i ; and the mystical interjiretation put 
upon each syll.ablc of it, avonld then be analogous to- 
that which imparted a transccndent.al sense to each 
of the Icttera of the s}’llable Om (q. v.). Dr Emil 
.Scblagintweit, in liir. v;ilnable work on Buddhism in 
Ti’i'l (Leipzig, ISGfi), relates (p. 120) that ‘in a 
]ir.a}-cr-cylinder which be had the o])portnnity of 
opening, be found tlio formula printed in six linc.s, 
and repeated inmimorablo times niion a loaf dO feet 
long and 4 inches broad. When Laron .Schilling do 
Caiisl.adt paid a visit to the temple .Snbuliii, in 
.Siberia, tlio Lamas were just occupied avitli pre- 
paring 100,000,000 of cojiies of this prayer to bo ]mt 
into a pr.ayer-cylindcr ; bis oiler to have the neces- 
sary nnmbcr executed at St I’etcrsbnrg was most 
re.nlily accepted, and be was presented, in return for 
the ].'i0,()00,()00 of copies bo forwarded to them, with 
an edition of the Kanjnr, tlio sheets of wliicli amount 
to about 40,000. When adorning the head of religions 
books, or when engraved upon tlio sl.abs resting 
on the pr.ayer-w.alls, the letters of the formula aro 
often ao combined as to form an anagram. Tho 
loiigilndinal lines occurring in tlio letters “ man'i 
padmr hilm' ” nre traced close to each other, and to 
the outer longitndiii.al line at the left .are appended 
the curved linc.s. The letter “oiii ” is replaced by a 
symbolical sign .above the anagram, shewing a b.alf- 
inooii siirinonnted by a disc indicating the sim. from 
wliieli Issue! a llame. Such a combination of tho 
Ictlcis is e.allcd in 'J'ibotan mini chn vanjdaii, “tho 
ten entirely powerful (vi.a., cli.ar.acters, six of wliicb 
arc consonants, and four vowel'!);” and the power 
of this f.acrcd rentonce i.s rujiiio.scd to bo incrc.aseil 
by ita being written in this form. Tlicto kind of 
anagrams arc alw.ayn bordered by a iiointcd frame 
imlie.atiiig the leaf of a fig-tree.' — .See also E. 
Lurnouf, Iiilrudi'Ction d tllistoirc dii Biiddhismc 
Jiidi'-n (Paris, ISll); C. E. Kneppen, Die Bdi^ion 
(/••» Buddha (Lcrlin, IS.II — ISoH); .and the works 
quoted by Ibc.-e author.i. 

OM.V'flll (Irisli, Oi'jh mm/fi, ‘ scat of tho chiefs’), 
•ail .aucienl town, e.ajiit.al of tho enmity of Tyrone 
in In land, situated oii tiic river Stride, distant Hi 
luil'M •■outh from Lomlomli rry, and 110 miles iiortli- 
nortli-wi .t from Dublin, witli lioth which citic.s it is 
eoiinected by r.ailway. 0. grew up aromid an .abbey 
founded in tiio year 702. hut is lirst beard of as a 
forties 1 of Art O'Xi.al in tlie end of the Ifitli c., 
.about which time it was forced to .surrender to the 
Kiiglidi, .altlinngli its ]ei.se;.sion long continued to 
.alleni.ate between Iri.ib and English hands. It 
formed ]i.art of .Tames l.'.s ‘ rianf.atinn ’ grants, and 
was i.lroiigly garrisoned by Tvloiintjoy. On its 
biiiig ev.acn.atcd by the troops of .Lames II. in lOSO, 
It v.ai partially biiriud, and a second fire in 174.1 
eoiiqilcte.l its ’deitrnetion. P.nt it has been avell 
rebiull, and is now a in'at .and prosperous town. 
I’op. tiS7I) .’UOl. 0. contains a very liaiidsoni'e 
coiirt-luuiso, where tlie a'sizes for County Tyrone are 
held, reveral m'at eliurelie.s (Homan Catliolic, Kpis- 
copal, and I’resbyt 'iiaii), a cniiveiit, several partially 
endowed .and national selionls, a district liiiiatio 
asvhiiii. and llie worldiouac of the Poor-Law Union 
<if' which it is the centre. Tliere is abo a barrack 
station -it being within the Lelfast military district. 
It! tra<le is eliielly in brown linens, corn, and .agri- 
cullnral produce. 

O'MAH.V CITY, the chief city of the .st.atc of 
Xebr.aska. U. S., is on the right bank of llic Missouri, 
opiio.sitc Council Llufl-s, and 20 mile.s mirth of tlio 
iiiontli Ilf the Kebr.aska Hivor. Lesidcs the goveni- 
iiiciit oHice.s, it lias a largo trade by the rivers, and 
nero.ss the jirairies, and is the eastern terminus of 
the Union Pneilie Hailw.ay, and .also of the Omaha 
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and Nortli-western, and the Omaha and South- 'western 
lines. Pop. in ISGO, 1912 ; in 1S70, 16, OSS. 

OIMA'N, the most eastern portion of Arabia, a 
strip of maritime territory, extending between Bas- 
el- Jiboul and Eas-el-Had, bounded on the north- 
cast by the Gnlf' of Oman, and on the sonth-west 
by the deserts of the interior. It is about 370 miles 
in length; its greatest breadth is 120 miles. At 
a distance of from 20 to 40 miles from the coast, 
a chain of mountains runs par.allel to it, which 
reaches in its highest ridge, called Qebd Achdar 
(‘ Great Moimtain’), an elevation of 6000 feet; the 
average height is 4000 feet. There are a few not 
inconsidcnable streams, and some richly fertile tracts 
in this region, but the gi-eater part is a_ waste of 
sand, with here and there a small oasis, where, 
however, the vegetation is most luxuriant. Groves 
of almond, fig, and walnut-trees, tower to an 
enormous height, overshadowing the orange and 
citron trees, but are themselves overtopped by the 
splendid date-palms. The most powerful state of 
0. is Muscat (q. v.). 

O JIAR, Anu-HArs.v-inx-AL-ICnETrAii, the second 
calif of the Moslems, •u’as born about 5S1. His 
early history is little known, but previous to his 
conversion he was an ardent persecutor of Moham- 
med and his followers. After his conversion he 
bcoarao as zealous au apostle .as ho had formerly 
been a persecutor, and rendered valu.able aid to the 
prophet in .all his warlike expeditions. After 
^loh.ammcd’s death, ho c.ausod Abu-bekr to be 
proclaimed calif, and was himself appointed haujeb, 
or prime-minister. Though of a fiery and enthusi- 
astic tcmpcr.anicnt, ho proved a sagacious .adviser, 
and it was at his suggestion that the calif put 
down with an iron hand the many dissensions 
which had arisen among the Arabs after the 
prophet’s decease, and resolved to strengthen .and 
consolidate their new-born national spirit, as well as 
propagate the doctrines of Islam, by eng.aging them 
in continual aggressive avars. On the death of 
Abu-boliT, 0. succeeded as calif, .and pushed on 
the avars of conquest avith increased augour. He 
was summoned to Jerusalem in 637, to receia'c the 
keys of that citjq and before le.aaang g.aa'e ordera to 
build a mosque, now c.allod by his name, on the site 
of the temple of Solomon. 0. noav took the com- 
mand of a portion of the .army, and reduced the 
other chief cities of Palestine. He then planned 
an ina'asion of Persia, avhich aa'as commenced the 
same year, and by 642 the aa’hole of avhat is noaa’ 
known as Persia avas subdued. In the incantiinc 
, the aa'.ar in Syria avas vigorously prosecuted, and the 
■Byzantine armies, repeatedly dcfc.atcd, at Icnrth 
gave up the contest. In 639, AmrCl, one of his 
generals, had invaded Egypt avith a considerable 
force ; but such aa’as the jirestige of the Arabs, or 
the incapacity of the lieutenants of the Emperor 
■Heraclius, th.at this v.aluablc country, aa-ith its six 
millions of people, avas reduced under the c.alif’s 
•authority avithout a single contest, and only taa-o 
toavns, Misr and Alexandria, avere even attempted 
to be defended. (For the story which avas till 
lately believed concerning the destruction of the 
Alexandrian Library, see Alexandrian Library.) 
Barca and Tripoli avere next subdued by Amrfi. 
On the north, Armenia aa'as overrun in 641, and 
•the calif’s authority noav reached from the Desert 
of Khiva to the Syrtis, an enormous extension in 
ten years. In 6^, 0. avas ass.assinated in the 
mosque of Medina by a Persian shave from motives 
of revenge. He languished five days after receiving 
the avound, but refused to appoint a successor, and 
named six commissioners avno avere to choose one 
from themselves. He aa’as buried in the mosque of 


Medina, ne.ar the prophet and Abu-bekr, and his 
tomb is still visited by pilgrims. 

O., may be called the founder of the Moham- 
medan power, as from a mere sect he raised it 
to the rank of a conquering nation, and left to his 
successor an empire avhich Alexander the Great 
might have ena’ied. In him aa’e find a’ r.are com- 
bination of quahties, the ardent zeal of the apostle 
side by side with the c.autious foresight and calm • 
resolution of the mon.arch. His great mOit.ary 
t.alents, and severity to ‘obstinate unbehevers,’ 
rendered him formidable to his enemies, and his 
inexorable justice rendered him no less obnoxious 
to the more poaverful of his subjects, and gave 
rise to many attempts at his assassination. 0. avas 
the founder of many excellent institutions; he 
assigned a regular pay to liis soldiers, established 
a night-police in towns, and made some excellent 
regulations for the more lenient treatment of shaves. 
He also originated the practice of dating from the 
era of the lledjrah (q. v.). He assumed the title of 
Emir-al-mumenin (‘ Commander of the Faithful ’) in 
preference to that of KhaUfaU-rasouli-Ilahi^ the 
ordinary designation; and to the present day his 
name is held in the greatest veneration by the 
orthodox or Sun! sect of Moslems. 

OMAR PASHA, a celebrated Turkish general, 
av.as bom .at Plaski, an Austrian village in the 
Croatian Military Frontier, in ISOG (according to 
some authorities, in 1811). His real name was 
Mikail Lattas, and his father being an officer in 
the Austrian army, Mikail was educated at the 
military school of Thnrn, near Carlstadt, where 
he greatly distinguished himself. He aftorw.ards 
joined one of the frontier regiments as a cadet, 
.and w.as employed as secretary by the military 
inspector of roads and bridges ; but having by some 
breach of discipline rendered himself amenable to 
punishment, he fled to Bosnia, where he beo.amo 
book-keeper to a Turkish merchant, and embraced 
Mohammedanism. Ho was next employed by 
Hussein Pasha, the governor of Widin, as tutor to 
his sons ; and in 1834 w.as sent in charge of them 
to Constantinople, where his beautiful c.aligraphy 
gained for him the post of writing-master in 
the military school. Om.ar Effendi^ (as ho was 
now called) was next appointed writing-master to 
Abdul-Medjid, the heir to the tlirone, .and re- 
ceived the honorary rank of captain in the Turkish 
army, and the hand of a rich heiress. On his pupil’s 
accession in 1839, 0. was raised to the rank of 
colonel, and sent to Syria to aid in the suppression 
of disturbances which had broken out in that pro- 
vince, and in 1842 he was appointed military gover- 
nor of the Lebanon district, lire severity of his 
rule did not hinder the hlaronitcs from desiring to 
have him as chief of the Moimtain ; but in the 
following year he was recalled, received the title of 
pasha, and was sent, along with Ilcdschid Pasha, 
against the revolted Albanians. The skill and 
energy with which he suppressed this insurrection, 
as well as others in Bosnia and Kurdistan, raised 
him high in favour with the sultan. Towards the 
end of 1852 he opened the campaign against the 
Montenegrins, who were being rapidly subdued, 
when Austria interfered and compelled a trraty. 
On the invasion of the Principalities by the Rus- 
sians (July 1853), 0. collected at Schumla an army 
of 60,000 men to cover Constantinople; but bemg 
no less a politician th.an a soldier, he soon divined 
that the Russians would not immcdiiitely cross the 
Danube, and accordingly pushed on to Widin, 
where he crossed the river in presence of the enemy 
and intrenched himself at Kalafat. Another part 
of the Turkish army moved down the Danube to 
Turtiikai, near Silistria, crossed the river at that 
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jiLicc, !in(l intrencliccl lliemsclvea at Oltenitza. On 
November 4, tbo latter tlivision rverc attacked by 
9000 Kussians, whom they totally defeated with 
a loss of nearly 4000 men and almost all their 
ofiicers. The llussians also received two severe 
chcclvS at Kalafat, on Jamiaiy G and ^Inreii 15, 
1S55. 0. kept np the spirit of bis troop; by 

occasional sucocssfiil skinnishes with the Bnesiam, 
and threw a garrison of SOOO men into Silistria. In 
the following spring the Taissians pa'j-ed the Dannbe 
at two points, and laid siege to Silistria (q. v.), but 
their assaidts were invariably repulsed with severe 
loss. The llussians then arithdrew from the Prin- 
cipalities, and O. cnler.'d Ench.arcst in triumph in 
August 1S5-I. On 9th February 1S55, he emb.arlced 
for Enp.atoria, where, on the 17tliot the same month, 
he was snddcnlj' attacked by 40,000 llussians, avho 
averc rejmlscd avith fpoat loss. He avas soon after- 
avards (October 3, 1S5,")) sent to reliea-e Kars, but 
arrived too late, and the armistice avhich followed 
{February 20, ISoG) put a stop to hia military 
career. Ho aa'as subsequently made goa’cnior of 
Pia^dad; but having been accused of inaladmim- 
stration, avas banished to Kaarport in 18.59. He av.as 
rec.alled in the folloaving year, and in September 
ISGl avas sent to p.acify Bosnia .and Her/ogovina, 
avhich avero again in insurrection. This being 
accomiili.shcd, ho attacked the Montenegrins, cap* 
tured their chief toini of Cetinji, and overran the 
country in 1SG2. 0. held tlm tlrand-croJS of the 

lyc'Mon of Honour, and was a Knight of the llu.'-siau 
OrSer of St Anne. He cea«ed to take part in i>ublic 
life in 1SG9, being thereafter reganled .as a nunister 
avitliout portfolio ; and died in 1871. 

OMBA'V, or M.VLOFW.V (Malnw.a), an i-l.aud 
between Celebes and the north-we.st coast of An -tra- 
lia, lies to the north of Timor, from avhich it is 
teparated by the Strait I'f Omb.ay, lat. 8“ S 
S'- 2S' S., long. P-’F 17 — 12.7' 7' Ik Area, 9G1 square 
niilc.'>. 'J'lic 'jinpulation amounts to about I9.'!,SW. 
The hills of 0. .arc volcanic, and the co.asts Rteep 
.and difhoult to aiiproaeh. The inhabitants aro d.ark 
brown, h.avo thick lips, flat nose, .and avoolly hair ; 
niqicaring to bo of lui.vcd Negro and M.al.ay origin. 
They aro armed avith the bow, r.pear, anil cree,''e, 
and live on the ]iroduco of the ch.ase, avith li.sli, 
cocoa-nuts, rice, and hone)’. A ]tortion of the 
island formerly belonged to the l*ortuguose, but 
ninco Augmst G, IS.'il' it is entirely a Netherlands 
po=.:cs 3 ion. The iJutch po.stholdcr rcaidcs at the 
village of Alor, to avhich iron wares, cotton goods, 
&c., are brought from Timor, and exchanged for 
avax, edible ncst.s, proa’isions, and other native 
products. 0. has oxen, swine, goats, &c., and jiro- 
diices maize, cotton, and jiepper. Amber is al.so 
found, .and the Boegincso of Celebes import Eiirope.aii 
and Indian fabrics, exchanging them for the produce 
of the island, avhich they caiTy to Siiigaporc. 

O’MEAPvA, B.ar.r.a- Enw.vr.D, av.as bom in 
Ireland in the year 17SG. Otherwise without claim 
to bo remembered, his name remains notable from his 
conncctioii avith the first Napoleon, avliom he accom- 
panied to St Helena as household physician. iVt 
the .ago of IS ho entered the British anny ns assis- 
tant-surgeon. In ISOS, being .stationed at Messina, 
he became concerned in a duel as second, under cir- 
cumstances avhich must more or less haa'c been held 
discreditable, as his dismi.s3.al from the service by 
Bonteuco of court-marti.al avas the result. Aftcr- 
avards ho succeeded in procuring an ajipointmcnt lui 
Burgeon in the navy, and as Buch for Bomc years is 
certified to have discharged his duties avith zeal and 
cfliciency. As it chanced, he avas seraring avith 
Captain Jilaitland in the Bcllcrojihon aadien the 
Emperor N.apoleon (q. ax) Biirrcndercd liiinsclf to 
70 


that officer. During the a’oyago from Boohefort to 
PljTuoiith he avas introduced to Napoleon, on whom 
the impression he produced avas faa'oiirable, leading 
to a proposal that ho should accompany the emperor 
into exile as private physician, an arrangement 
to avhich ho acceded, stipulating that he_ should 
rct.ain his rank in the n.aa'j*, and be permitted to 
return to it at pleasure. By Napoleon, avith whom 
he remained in daily intercourse at St Helena for 
about three years, lie seems to haa'C been admitted 
to Eomctliiiig more or less like intimacy; and 
occ.asionally it might well be, as he says, that the 
great captive avordd kill the creeping hours by 
loose talk avith his attendant over the events of his 
Btrangc life. Of these conversations O’M. naturally 
enough took notes, avhich he nftcravards published. 
Meantime he became involved in the interest of 
Napoleon, in the scries of raiscr.ablo and petty 
.■•qu.abblcs avliich ho avaged with the governor. Sir 
Hudson Lowe (q.ax). The rcsiflt of these, as 
regards O’JI., avas that in ISIS, after a anolcnt 
altercation avith Sir Hudson, ho avas committed to 
close arrest, and avas authorised by the emperor to- 
resign his post. On his return to England, ho 
addressed a letter to the Admiralty, in avhich, among 
other things, ho accused Sir Hudson Leave of inten- 
tions ag.ainst the life of his c.aptive, and even of having, 
by darlt hints to himself, insinuated a desire for his 
rervices as secret assassin. For this ho avas 
instantly di.smissed the service. The accusation 
av.a.s (ilainly monstrous and incredible. In 1S22, 
after Napoleon’s death, O’M. published apolcon 
in L'xUr, by avhich book alone ho is now remembered. 
As conveying to the avorld the first authentic details 
of the prison-life of the gre.at decc.ascd, it made on 
its ap|icaranco an immense sens.ation, and — though 
for olivious reasons cvcrjwvhcro to bo acceiited, if 
at .all, avith c.aution— it is still not utterly without 
interest. The last yc.ara of O’.M.’s life avero passed 
in ob-ciirity in the neighbourhood of London, avhore, 
in 1S3G, he died. 

O'MELF.T, or OMELETTE, French, a dish 
chiefly composed of cgg.i. These aro broken, and 
their contents put into a proper vessel, in avhich 
tliey are avliipi'cil into a froth, avhich is poured hito 
a viry clc.aii and dry frying-pan,_ avith the addition 
of lard or butter to prevent sticlring, and then fried 
carefully, so that the outside is nicely browned. 
Before frying, one of a number of ingredients m.ay 
be added to vary the omelette, such .as chopped 
r.aa-oury herb.s, minced ham or bacon, nalt-fish, sliell- 
fish, g.ame, .kc. Or sweet omelettes maybe made by 
jilaciiig jircscra'ed fruits upon them when quite or 
iic.arlv cooked. The omelette is an excellent dish, 
and, simple though it be, it requhes much skill to 
prepare it successfully. 

O’MEN (for tho deriv., see O.ai), or PBODIGY 
(generally said to bo from pro and dico, hut 
inore prob.ably from jiro and ago, to lead ; hence 
anything con.siiicuous, or erfrnordinary), tho name 
jpa'cn by the Bom.ans to signs by avhich approaching 
good or bad fortune av.as supposed to bo indicated. 
The terras Oinm and Prodigg avero not, hoavever, 
exactly sj-nonymoiis ; tho former being applied 
rather to signs received by the car, and particularly 
to spoken avords; tho latter to phenomena and 
occurrences, such as monstrous births, tho appear- 
.aiice of snakes, locueis, &c., tho striking of the 
foot against a stone or tho like, tho bre.akiiig of 
a sli'icktic, and even i.iicczing, &c. If an omen or 
irodigy av.as jiroinised on tho part of a god, it av.as to 
le inferjireted acconling to the promise ; but other- 
avi.se, tho interpretation aaaas c.xtrcmely arbitrary. 
It avas supposed that evil indic.atcd ns approaching 
might bo averted by a-.arioiis means, as by sacrifices, 
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or by the utteitince of certain magic formulas ; or 
by an extempore felicity of interpretation, as avhen 
Caesar, having fallen to the ground on landing in 
Africa, exclaimed : ‘ I take possession of thee, 
Africa.’ Occ.asionally, it is tree, wa read of a reck- 
less disregard of omens ; as, for example, when P. 
Claudius, in the Eirst Punic War, caused the sacred 
ch’ckcns, avho would not leaa’c their cage, to be 
pitched into the sea, saying : ‘If thej' avon’t eat, they 
must drink.’ Still the belief in them was universal, 
and in gcner.al the greatest care was taken to aamid 
unfavourable omens. The heads of the sacrificial 
priests were covered, so th,at nothing distracting 
might catch their eyes ; silence was enjoined at the 
commencement of every sacred undertaking, and at 
the opening of the Ludi. Before every sacrificial 
procession ran the her.alds, calling on the people 
to ‘pay respect to it,’ and admonishing them to 
cease working till it should have passed, th.at the 
priests might not hear unfavourable sounds. At 
the beginning of a sacrifice, the bystanders were 
addressed in the words Favete Linrjuis (‘Speak no 
word of evil import ’), and the aid of music w.as 
sought to drown whatever noises might prove 
unpropitious. Compare AuGur.irs axt) Auspices, 
and liiviKATlON. See also FaUati, Vcher Beji-iJ] 
mul Wesen dcs Fom. Omen (Tilh. 1S3C). 

The belief in omens has existed in all ages and 
countries, and traces of it linger even yet in 
the most civilised communities ; in the dread, for 
inst.ance, that many cntert.ain at sitting down to 
table in a party of thirteen. Not a little of the 
philosophy of omens is contained in the Scottish 
proverb : ‘ Them who follow freits, freits follow ;’ 
moaning, that a fatalistic belief in impending evil 
jiaralyscs the endeavour that might prevent it. 

OHrE'NTUM. See Peritoxecm. 

OMMI'ADES (Ora.aiadcs, or Ommeyadcs), a 
dynasty (deriving its name from an ancestor, 
Ommej’.ah) which succeeded to the Arabian califato 
on the death of Ali, the fourth calif after Moh.ammcd, 
and possessed it till superseded by the Abb.asidcs 
(q. V.) in 750. Jloauayah, the founder of the 
d}’nastj’', avas the son of Abu-Sofiau, who defeated 
hlohammcd at Bedor, and his mother was the 
notorious Hinda. After the death of Othman the 
third c.alif, hloawiyah, avho was his cousin, claimed 
the throne, and during the whole of All’s reign 
ruled over the western provinces of Syria and 
it tiii the death of th.at calif, 

and the abdication of his son Hassan in CGI, that 
hlcAaiTVAn’s authority avas fully recognised. In that 
year he transferred the scat of the califato to 
D.amasous ; Kufa haaang been the residence of Ali, 
and hicdina of the first three c.alifs. The Arabs 
continued to extend their conquests during his 
reign ; the Turks in Khorassan averc subdued, Turk- 
estan invaded, and several important acquisitions 
made in Asia hlinor. But besides aggrandising his 
empire, the calif neglected no means of consoli- 
daring it, and partly for this reason ho made the 
succession hereditary, and caused his son Yezid 
(GSO — G 83) to be recognised as his heir. Tlie reigns 
of Yezid and his successors, MoAaaivAn IL (G33) and 
JiIerwan L, formerly the traitorous secretary of the 
calif Othman (GS3 — GS5), arc devoid of importance, 
as their sway extended only over Syria and Balcstine. 
Abdulmelek (G85 — 705), an able and warlike 
prince, after a long and varying struggle of eight 
years, succeeded in rendering himself undisputed 
ruler of the Mohammedan world (G92), but the 
latter part of his reign was much disturbed by 
rebellions in the eastern protynces. He was the 
first calif who interested himself in the promotion 
of liberal knowledge, by causing the most celebrated 


poetical and other works of the Persi.ans to .be 
translated into Arabic; and under his reign coined 
money was first introduced. It was to this prince 
that his court-fool related the celebrated fabulous 
conversation between the owl of Bassora and that 
of Mosul Four of his sons, 'Waled I. (705 — 71G), 
SULEJLIK (716 — 717), Yezid II. (720 — 723), .and 
Hesham (723 — 742), successively occupied the 
throne, and a fifth son, Mosslem.ah, w.as, from 
his great militar}’^ .abilities and ze.alous devotion 
to the interests of his brothers, the terror of all 
their enemies, both domestic and foreign. Under 
AValid, the Ommiade califato reached the summit 
of its power and gr.andeur; Northern Africa (709) 
and Spain (712), Turkestan (707), and Gal.atia (710) 
were conquered ; while towards the close of his 
reign, his empire was extended even to the Indus. 
The slender structure of the minaret avas noav for 
the first time introduced into mosque architecture. 
Omar II. (717 — 720), avho, in the justice and 
mildness of his goa'emment, surpassed the avhole of 
the race of Ommeyah, avas appointed to succeed 
Sidim.an ; but haaring excited discontent among his 
relatia’es, by suppressing the formula of malediction, 
avhich had hitherto been regularly pronounced at 
all public ceremonies ag.ainst Ali .and his descendants, 
he avas poisoned. During his reign, Mosslem.ah had 
completed the conquest of Asia Minor, and even 
compelled the Emperor Leo to submit to the 
humiliation of avalking beside his horse through the 
principal streets of Constantinople itself, .and paying 
a largo ransom (cquiv.alont to about £140,000) for 
his c.apital. Hoshflm, though like his immcdi.ate 
predecessor, fond of pleasure, possessed .all the 
qualities nccess.ary for a sovereign. The Greeks, 
avho still strove for the possession of Asia Minor, 
were repeatedly defeated : tho fierce Turks of 
Northern Persia .and Turkestan, avere kept in stem 
subjection ; and tho cianl affairs of the empire 
carefully .and strictly administered. The death of 
hlosslcmah, tho champion of tho Ommiade dynasty, 
seems to have been the signal for insurrection ; the 
descendants of Ah raised the standard of revolt, and 
no sooner were they subdued than Ibrahim, the fourth 
in direct descent from Abbas the uncle of hloham- 
mod, solemnly invested the celebrated Abu-Mosslcm 
(stated to bo a descendant of Koderz, one of tho 
most distinguished heroes of Firdusi’s admired 
avork the Shah-namch) aadth the arduous duty of 
enforcing his long-agitated claims to the throne. 
During this reign the progress of Arab conquest in 
Western Europe was checked by Charles Martel, who 
inflicted upon tho Anabs a severe defeat at Tours 
(7.32), and almost annihilated their army at Narhonno 
(73G). The reigns of AValid II. (742— 743), A'^ezidIII. 
(743 — 744), and InRAinji (744), though of ephemcr.al 
dunation, were long enough to produce a complete dis- 
organi3.ation of the empire ; and though MERav.vN II. 
(744 — 750), the next and last calif of the house of 
Ommeyah, was both an able .and politic ruler, .and a 
skilful w.arrior, the declining fortune of his family 
w.as beyond remedy. Abu-hlosslem, who had pub- 
lished the claims of the Abbasidcs .amidst the ruins 
of hleru in 747, took tho field at tho head of a 
small but zealous band, and carried tho black fla" 
of the Abbasidcs from victory to victory, till 
before the close of the following year the whole of 
Khorassan acknowledged his authority. Ir.ak was 
subdued in 749 ; and though Ibrahim the Abbaside 
claimant was seized by Merwan, and executed in 
tho same year, his brother Abul-Abb.a3 succeeded to 
his claims, and the imfortunato calif, defe.ated in 
two engagements, fled to Egypt (750), whither he 
was pursued and slain. Abdallah, the uncle of 
tho successful claimant, treacherously invited tho 
remaining members of the house of Ommeyah to a 
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conCcrence, and ordered a general massacre of them. 
Two only escaped : the one to the sonth-east of 
Arabia, where he was recognised .as calif, and his 
dcscend.auts reigned till the ICth centnr 3 '; the other, 
Abderr.ahman, to Spain, where ho founded the 
calif.ato of Cordov.a. 

OjiinADES or Spain.— A iiDEnRAiijrAN' I. (755 — 
787), on accepting the Spanish throne which was 
offered him by the Ar.ab chiefs, assumed the 
titles of Calif and Jijnir-al-mummin, .and in sjiite 
of numerons revolts, strengthened and extended 
his power in Spain, till, vith the exception of 
Asturias and the country north of the Ebro, his 
authority was everywhere acknowlcdgetL His 
defeat of Charlemagne at Koncesvalles (q. v.) is 
too widely known to require further notice. He 
divided his kingdom into six proaances, whoso 
rulers, with the xoalis of the twelve principal towns, 
formed a sort of national diet. His successors, 
HnsuAJi I. (787— 79G) and An-IlAKCM I. (790— 821), 
were much troubled with internal revolts, under 
cover of which the Christians in the north-cast 
established the state known as the ‘ Sp.anish hl.arch.’ 
AnDEr.iiAiiJLVN II. (821 — S52) re-established inter- 
nal quiet, and occupied his subjects with incess.ant 
wars against the Christians. These conflicts devel- 
oped among the Arabs that chiv.alro\i3 heroism 
which is found nowhere else in the Mohammedan 
world. Abderrahman, himself a man of le.arning, 
grc.atly encouraged the arts and sciences, and 
diffused information among his people ; ho also 
attempted, by regulating the laws of succession to 
property, to constitute lus kingdom on a basis analo- 
gous to that of other European nations. During his 
reign Mohammedan Spain was the best governed 
country in Europe. His successors, Moha.mmed I. 
(852 — 880), Mo.NDiiAn (SSO — 882), .aud AnD.vLLAii 
(882 — 912), followed in his footsteps. AiiDEr.p..\iiM.vN 
III. (912 — 901), after suppressing some d.augerous 
revolts which had gathered liead during his 
minority, conquered the kingdom of Fez from the 
Edrisites, and hrought a long and exli.austing war 
with the powers of Asturias and Leon to a victorious 
conclusion. This period is justly termed the golden 
age of the Ar.ah domination in Spain, for at no 
period was their power so consolidated, and their 
prosperity so flourishing. Ahdcrrahman, like his 
predecessors, w.is a great cncour.ager of learning, 
and a jioct of no mean ability. He founded schools 
which far surpassed those in other parts of Europe. 
His son, Al-iiake.m II. (901 — 970), w.as in every 
w.ay worthy to ho his successor, hut his prema- 
ture death was the cajise of the downf.all of the 
Ommiadcs in Sp.ain. Hesiiam II. (970 — .about 1013), 
a child of eight years, now occupied the throne ; 
hut fortunately his mother, .Soheiha, possessed 
the abilities necessary for such an emergency, 
and appointed as her son's vizier hlohammcd 
hen Ahdall.ah, surnamed Al-Mansor, who had 
originally been a peasant. This remarkable m.an 
gained the affections of all ranks by his pleasing 
m.anners and great .abilities ; his administration w.as 
equally just and judicious, and his encour.agcmcut 
of literature, science, and art alike liberal and 
discriminating. But it is as a warrior that he is 
chiefly remembered; he had vowed eternal enmity 
to the Christians, and in all his numerous expeditious 
fortune seemed chained to his st.and.ard. The lost 
provinces were recovered ; C.astile, Leon, .and B.arcc- 
lona avere conquered; and Navarre w.as on the 
point of sharing the same f.ato, avhen a rebellion in 
Fez compelled liim to detach a portion of his force 
for ser\-icc in Africa, and the combined armies of 
tlie four Christian monarchies, seizing this oppor- 
tunit}’, inflicted upon the Ar.abs a sanguinary defeat 
in 1001. Mohammed’s spirit avas comi>letely broken 
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bj' this bloav, and he died a few days afteraaaards. 
AVith him the star of the house of Ommeyah set for 
ea-er. The rest of Hesham’s reign aa'as a scene of 
disorder .and ciaal av.ar. Pretenders to the califate 
arose, while the ‘aaaalis’ of the aaarious proa'inccs set 
up as independent rulers, and the ina-asions of the 
Christians added to the confusion. Ilesham finally 
resigned the throne about 1013; and, aa'itli the 
exception of the brief reign of HEsn.ajt III. (1027 — 
1031), from this time the family of Ommey.ah, 
avhich had for more than two centuries so happily 
and brilliantly governed the greater part of Spain, 
disappears from history. One remarkable feature 
of their rule deserves mention, as it contrasts them 
so f.aa'ourably avith the contemporarj' and subsequent 
rulers of Sjiain, even to the present time, and that 
is their univers.il toleration in religious m.itter3. 

.O'MNIBUS (Lat. omnibus, ‘for all’), f.imili.irly 
contracted into ‘ bus,’ is the largest kind of public 
street conveyance, and is appointed to traa-el 
betaveen taa’o fixed st.itions, starting at certain fixed 
hours, and taking up or setting doaa’n passengers at 
any point in its route. Vehicles of this sort were 
first started in Paris in 1002, avhen it avas decreed, 
by a rojiil edict of Louis XIA'., that a line of carosses 
A cing sous (‘tavopcnce-halfpenny omnibuses ’), each 
containing eight places, should be established for 
the benefit of the infirm, or those aadio, requiring 
speedy cona'cyance from one part of the town to 
.mother, avero unable to afford a hired carriage for 
themselves ; these ‘ carosses ’ avero bound to run at 
fixed hours from ono st.ition to another, aa-hether 
full or empty. 'The public inauguration of the neav 
conveyances took place March 18, 1002, and av.is 
the occasion of a grand fCte ; and the novelty took 
so avell avith the Parisians, that the omnibuses avore 
for some time monopolised by the avc.ilthicr classes, 
nowever, avhen the rage for them died aav.iy, it 
w.as found that those for avhose special benefit they 
aa'cre instituted made no use of them, and tho^y, in 
consequence, gradually disappeared. 'The omnibus 
aa’as not revived in Paris till 1827, aa’hon it was 
started in its present form, carrying from 15 to 18 
passengers inside, avith only the driver above and 
the conductor behind; and on July 4, 1829, they 
avero introduced into London by a Mr Shillibeor. 
Shillibccr’s conveyances, which for some time .iftcr- 
aa'ards avero Imoavn as shitlibecrs (an epithet still in 
common use in Neaa- York), wore of larger size than 
the French ones, c.aiTying 22 jiasscngers inside, and 
avero dr.aavn by three horses abre.ast. The omnibus 
avas introduced into Amsterdam in 1839, and since 
that time its use has been extended to all large 
cities and toavns in the cia-iliscd avorld. The seats 
of the omnibus are generally placed lengthavise, 
and the door behind. The omnibus is managed by 
a dria’cr and a conductor. In Neav York, omnibuses 
are draavn on stroet-railav.ays ; and this practice is 
noav being extensively employed in the chief toaa-ns 
of Great "Britain, aa’hcre the omnibuses are c.alled 
tr.amav.ay cars, aud the railaa’.ay a tramava}-. 

O'hINIUM, a term used at the Stock Exchange 
to express the aggregate value of the different 
stocks in aa’hich a loan is funded. See M'Culloch’s 
Diclionanj of Commerce. 

OMSK, a toavn of the Russian province of Cen- 
tr.al Asia, in the goveriimeut of Akmollinsk, stands 
at the confluence of the Om — a river upavards of 
200 miles in length— with the Irtish ; 2225 miles 
from St Petersburg. Lat. 54° 59' N., long. 73° 30' 
E. It aa-as built in 1710, as a defence against the 
Khirghiz ; but is noav of no importance as a fortress. 
It was till a recent date the centre of government 
for AA’'estern Siberia, the centre of the adminis- 
tr.ation of the Siberian Khirghiz, the seat of 
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the courts of justice, and of the Siberian corp3_ of 
cadets. It contains manufactories and mining 
avorl;.'--. Hitherto its commerce has been limited to 
a trade n itli the Kliirghiz, avho drive up their cattle 
to tliis place ; but its advantageous position on the 
groat po.st-road and commercial line of traffie from 
Jiurope across the whole of Siberia to the Chinese 
frontier, makes it probable that it will some day 
become an intermediate station for extensive com- 
mercial exchanges. Pop. (1SG7) 2G,722. 

O:\IUL {Salmo migratonxis), a fish of the s.almon 
and trout tribe, aboimding in Lake Baikal and other 
waters of the east of Siberia, from which great 
ejuantitics are sent salted to all the ivestern parts of 
that country. In size it is rarely more than 15 or 
IG inches long. Its flesh is very white and tender. 
It ascends rivers in shoals for the purpose of 
spawning. 

O'KAGER. See Ass. 

ONAGER. See Baltsta. 

ONAGRA'CEAi:, ONAGRARIiE, or (ENO- 
THERA'CE/E, a natural order of exogenous jdants, 
consisting chiefly of herbaceous plants, but including 
also a few shrubs ; with simple leaves ; axfllary or 
terminal flowers ; the calyx superior, tubular, some- 
times coloured, its limb usually 4-lobed ; the petals 
inserted into the throat of the calyx, generally 
equal in number to its segments ; the stamens gene- 
rally four or eight, rarely one or two, inserted along 
with the petals ; the ovary generally 4-celled, some- 
times 2-celled; the style threadlike, the fruit a 
capsule or a berry. There are about' 450 known 
species, natives chiefly of temperate climates, among 
which are some much cultivated for the beauty 
of their flowers, particularly those of the genera 
FucJisia, QUnotJiera (Evening Primrose),^ Ofarkta, and 
Oodclia. The British genera are Epilobium (Willow- 
herb) .and Cirexa (Enchanter’s Nightshade). A 
few species produce edible benles, and the roots of 
one or two are eatable ; but none are of economical 
importance. The root of Isnarda aUerni/oUa, found 
in the marshes of Carolina, and called Bowman's 
Boot, is emetic. Some species of Jussixa are used 
in dyeing in Brazil. 

ONCOOA'RPUS, a genus of trees of the natural 
order Anacardiaccce. One of the most remarkable 
trees of the Eiji Islands is 0. atra, or 0. vUiensis, 
a tree about sixty feet high, -with large oblong leaves 
and a corky fruit, somewhat resembling the seed of 
a walnut ; the sap of which, if it comes into contact 
with the skin, produces a pain like that caused by 
red-hot iron. The wood is often called Itch- wood, 
•because of the effect produced on persons who 
ignorantly or incautiously bark it whilst the s.ap' is 
fresh, even the exhalations causing an intolerable 
itching and innumerable pustules, with excessive 
irritation for several days, whilst the effects con- 
tinue to be impleasantly felt even for months. 

ONE'GA, a small town and seaport in the north 
of Russia, in the government of Archangel, and 90 
miles south-west of the city of that name. It stands 
at the mouth of a river, and on the shore of a gulf 
of the same name ; the latter a br.anch of the White 
Sea. Lat. G3° 54' N., long. 38° 7' E. Pop. (1807) 
2209, employed in connection with the saw-mills of 
the ‘ Onega Trading Wood Company.’ In these mills, 
where numerous men are at work, an English steam- 
engine has been epected. About 50 ships leave 
the port annually for England, with cargoes of deals 
and timber to the value of £37,000. 

ONEGA, Lake, an extensive lake in the north 
of Russia, government of Olonetz, and, after Ladoga, 
the largest lake in Europe, is 59 miles in greatest 


breadth, and about 150 miles in length. Area, 
3720 square miles. It is fed by numerous rivers, 
and receives through the river Wodio the waters 
of the lake of that name. Its only outlet is 
the river Swir, which flows south-west into 
Lake Ladoga. By means of the Mariinsky 
system of communication. Lake 0. communicates 
with the VolgiA, and thence with the Caspian 
Sea on the south, .and with the Dwina, and thence 
avith the White Sea on the north. The clear 
and beautiful waters of this lake are rich in fish, 
and embrace many islands. The depth ranges from 
550 to 700 feet. The navigation of the hake is 
dangerous, and commerce is chiefly confined to the 
Onega Canal, avhich extends from the town of 
Vytegra on the river of that name to the river 
Savir. 

O'NEROUS CAUSE, in Scotch Law, means a 
pecuniary or a’aluable consideration. 

O'NION (Fr. oir/non, from Lat. ujtio, a pe.arl, but 
found in Columella, signifying a kind of onion), the 
name given to a feav species of the genus Allium 
(q. V.), and particularly to A. cepa (Lat. cepa), a 
biennial bulbous-rooted plant, avith a swelling stem, 
leafy at the base, tapering fistular leaves, a reflexed 
spathe, a largo globose umbel, usually not bulbif- 
erous, the lobes of the perianth obtuse and hooded, 
not half as long as the stamens. The bulb is simple 
— not compose! of cloa-es, like that of garlic ; and in 
the common vi ty is solitary, sheaanng little ten- 
dency to producv teral bulbs. The native country 
of the 0. is not c ainly knoaro, some supposing it 
to bo India .and si ' Egypt, in both of avhich it has 
been cultivated f. a the most remote antiquity. 
The p.art chiefly a. i is the bulb, but the young 
leaves .are also aase and yoamg seedlings draaa-n 
from onion beds are a amry common ingredient in 
soups and sauces in the beginning of siammer. 
These are knoavn in Scotland as syboes (evidently 
another form of the word Cibol), In warmer 
climates, the 0. produces a larger bulb, and geneV.ally 
of more delicate flavour, than in Britain ; and is 
more extensively used as an article of food, being 
with us, avhether fresh or piclded, generally rather 
a condiment. In Spain and Portugal, a raw 0. is 
often e.aten like an apple, and often with a piece of 
bread forms the dinner of a worlung-man. The 0. 
is, however, very nutritious. It contains a large 
quantity of nitrogenous matter, and of uncrystallis- 
able sugar; with an acrid volatile sulphurous oil, 
resembling oil of garlic. The oil of the 0. is dis- 
sipated by boiling, so that boiled onions are much 
milder than raw onions. In Britain, onions are 
sown either in spring or in August. Great fields of 
them, as of other favourite vegetables, are cultivated 
for the London market ; and large quantities of 
onions are .also imported from more southern regions. 
The Bermudas are celebr.ated for their onions. The 
O. loves a rich light soil and a dry subsoil. The 
tr.ansplanting of onions is often practised, especially 
of onions sown in autumn, which are transplanted 
in spring, and when these are placed so that the 
small bulbs are on the surface of the ground, and 
surrounded avith decayed manure, very large bidbs 
are obtained. The frequent stirring of the soil is of 
great advantage. The bulbs are taken up avhen 
the leaves decay, and after being dried in the open 
air or in a loft, may be kept for a considerable time. 
—The Potato 0., also called the Egyptian or 
Geound 0., is a perennial variety avhich produces 
offset bulbs at the root, like the sh.allot ; but the 
bulbs are much larger than those of the shallot, and 
have less of the flavour of garlic, although stronger 
than those of the common onion. It is sometimes 
said to have been introduced into Britain from 
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Egypt by the Britisli army in 1805, but erroneously, 
as it was cultivated in somo' parts of Britain long 
before. It is in very gcncr.al cultivation among the 
peasantry in sonio parts of Scotland. — The Piavni. 
0. is a similar varietj’, with much rm.allor bulbs. — 
The Tnr.i; 0. is also generally regarded as .a variety 
of the common onion. It produces IiuIIm .at the toji 
of the stem, tho umbels becoming viviparou'-. — 
Onions are similar to G.arlic (q. v.) in meilicinal pro- 
perties, but milder. An a condiment or article of 
food, they agree well with .sniur f.tomachn and .stimu- 
late digention, but arc inloler.abic to others. Boasted 
onions with oil m.ahe a ureful emollient and ntiinn- 
latiug poultice for a\ippurating lumourii. Tlie n.-e of 
onions stimul.atos tho Fccretiug organs. — The Ciaor. 
or Wki.sii 0. {A. fiSUAo'nm), a native of .Siberia, 
cultivated in Britain, but more generally in Ger- 
many, has a iierenui.al liljrous root, with no bulb, 
very fistular leavc.s, and a 8-corncred ovary. It i.s 
useful as Eupplying tender green leaves for culinary 
use in tho beginning of Epring, lihe the chive, .and 
Eonicudiat earlier in tho Ee.asoii. It is much larger 
than tho chive, but its use is Eimilar. 

OXI'SeUS. See 'Woom.nrsr. 

O'XKBIjOS, tho supposed author of an Aramaic 
version (Targuin) of the I’entateuch. Tlic name sccins 
a corniption from th.at of Ahilas, one of the Greek 
translator! of tho Old Testament (roe Vr.FLsioN.s). 
'J'ho translation, raid to bo by 0., is, in its pre-eut 
shape at least, probably tho worl: of the B.abylonian 
schools of the .‘id and -Ith centuries .s.i). At lirst 
orally transmitted, various portioms of it beg.an to be 
collected .and written down in the Cd e., and were 
linally redaeb'd about tho time mentioned. The 
liistoiy of the origin and growth of Arani.aie 
versions in general will bo treateil !iuder Tar'iinu 
(Vi'.u.siovs). 'I'he idiom of 0. closely re.semble.s 
that of M/ra and D.auiol. Tho tran'-l.ation itself in 
executed in accordance with a sober and cle.ar, 
though not a slavish excgc'-is, and keeps closely to 
it.a text in most iiistancc.s. In some c.a'ea. however, 
where tho im aning is not clear, it expands into a 
brief explanation or paraphrase, uniting the latter 
romctimc.s with llaggadistic Ijy-worl:, chosen with 
tact and taste, ro n.s to please the people and not to 
ofTeiid the dignity of tho rubject. Kot uiifrequently 
it ditTers entindy from the original, ns far, c. g., as 
anthroiiomoriihisms and an tliropop.athics— anything, 
ill fact, whieli might neem derogatory to the Deity 
— arc concerned, i’lirther may be noticed a repng- 
naiico to bring tho Divine Being into too clo.e 
contact, ns it were, with man, by tli" interposition 
of a kind of spiritual barrier (the ‘Word,’ ‘.She- 
chin.ah,’ ‘Glory’) when a converation, or the like, 
is reported between God and man. It.s use lies 
jiartly in a linguistic, jiartly in a theologic.al direc- 
tion ; but little li.as been done for its study as yet. 
Xotwithstanding tho miinerous M.S.''. of it cxt.anl 
in almost .all the larger libraries of Europe, and in 
sjiite of the grossly incorrect state of our current 
printed editions, no critic.al edition has over been 
attempted. 

ONOBBY’CIIIS. See .S.tiXTfoi.v. 

OKOhlA'CIlITU.S, a celebrated religions poet of 
ancient Greece, lived at Athens in the time of the 
I’ei,si.str.atid.'e. He collected and eximiindcd — .accord- 
ing to Herodotus — tho proidiccies or oracles of 
Miuaus (ij. V.), but is said to li.ave been b.anishcd 
from tho city by Ilijip.archiis, .about 510 B.c., on 
accoiuit of interpolating something of liis own in 
these oracles. Ho then, wo are told, followed the 
I’cisi.stratida! into Bersia, and while there av.as 
employed by them in a very dishonour.ablo w.ay. 
'They got him to rcpc.at to Xerxes all tho ancient 
sayings that seemed to favour his meditated 
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invasion of Greece. Some critics, among whom is 
Aristotle, have inferred from a passage in P.ajisauias 
that 0. is tho author of most of tho Eo-c.allcd Orphic 
hymns, hlore certain, however, is tho adow avhioh 
represents him as the inventor of tho great Orjihic 
myth of Dionysus Zagreiis, and the founder of Orphic 
religious cocictics and theology. Bausanias states 
that ‘ Onomacritus established orgies in honour of 
Dionysus, and in his poems represented the Titans 
ns tho authors of the suflcrings of Dion 3 'sus.’ .See 
Jllillcr’s Gc-^dMitc dcr Griecli. LUrralnr lii nvf 
<1(1.1 dataller Alcramlcr'a (Breslau, 1811) ; Grote’s 
Ilhtory of Qrcccf, ikc. 

ONOhlATOBffi'IA, tho Latin form of tho Greek 
word tmoumtomiin means litcr.allj' tho m.sking or 
invention of names, and is used in philologj- to 
denote tho formation of xvords in imitation of 
n.atur.al sounds, ns in ciir/.oo, Lat. cuciidus) ; pcc-wlt, 
Sc.an. pco-tccip, Dutch, lAcwU ; cock; claih,rap,ktp, 
<]i«tck, rmnUc, whizz, clang. Such xvords are some- 
times c.allcd onomatopceias ; more properly, they aro 
onomato])n'ian, or formed by onomatopoeia. 

In a more extended sense, tho term is applied to 
the rlictoric.al artifice by which writers (cliictly 
jioets) seek, through tho choice and arrangement of 
words, to make the ‘ sound,’ throughout xvholo 
jilir.ascs and sentences, ‘an echo to tho sense,’ as in 
Homer’s wcW-known poluphtoisloio thala-isc-i, ex]'ro3- 
rive of tho brc.aking of waves upon tho seashore; 
or where I’cnnyson makes tho sea 

Boar rock-thwarted under bellowinj; c.avcs. 

The occurrence of so many ohvioiislj- ouomato- 
jio'i.an words in all known languages, siiggc.sts tho 
question, whether tho same principle may not h.avo 
been concenicd in producing tho original germs or 
roots of the great bulk of words. 'There is little 
hope that tho question will ever bo conclusively 
settled cither w.ay ; for tho changes of time h.avo 
m.ade it, in most cases at least, impossible to s.ay 
what the first fonn and signification of a root 
were ; but the balanco of .arguments seems in 
f.avour of the allinnative answer. ‘ The action of 
the mind,’ as it h.as been expressed, ‘produced l.an- 
gnage by a .spoutaueous repercussion of tho impres- 
aioiis received.’ Kow, the articulate sound first 
allixcd in this w.ay to nil object or an action as 
its sign cannot be conceived ns .arbitrarj’ ; nor is 
there anj’ mjasterioiis and inherent corrcsiiondcnco 
between anj- one conception of tho mind, and .a 
p.articul.ar .articul.ato Eouiiih The sound uttered 
must have been suggested by something connected 
with the object or action it.aclf; .and by wh.at more 
iiatiirallj- than by the inarticulate sound which tho 
object or .action it.'elf emits? 

’The chief objection to this thcorj' is, that if tho 
first words were mcrcl.v reproductions of natural 
sounds, tho samo natural objects would have had 
tho same names .all the world over. 'To which it is 
.answered, that the mind in its first efibrts at naming 
did not seek an exact reproduction of the sound, 
but a suggestive imitation; primitive words were 
not echoes, but ‘ artistic representations.’ Kow, the 
sounds of nature aro not simple, but composite. 
Like other concrete phenomena, the}' present a 
x-aricty of aspects ; and according ns one or another 
aspect cccnicd the most prominent to the observer, 
.a dificrent vocal sound would suggest it.sclf as tho 
ap|iropriato B}'mbol. Thus, when Brofessor Max 
hliillcr argues (Science of Language, Bond. 18G1) 
that if the ‘ how-w’ow ’ tlicory, as he nicknames it, 
were true, men would have cvcrj'xvhero spoken of .a 
moo, as is done in the nursery, aud not of a cow ; it 
seems a valid answer to say, that the Indian gn, 
tho Telit, huh (Eng. cow), and tho Grmco-Lat. hoii-, 
aro really as suggestive imitations of tho animal’a 
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actual voice as moo. To take a more striking 
instance : few words differ more in sound and 
aspect than tko Eng. thunder (Ger. doimer, Lat. 
tonitni, Pr. ionnere) does from the Mexican name 
fo’- the same thing, tlatlatniizel, and yet it would be 
difficult to say which is the more suggestive of the 
natm-al sound. 

It is no doubt true that the great bulk of names 
are derived from roots having a general predieative 
power ■ but this by no means excludes the principle 
of onomatopoeia. Thus, to take one of the instances 
adduced by Professor MUller himself, that of raven 
or crow (Sans, hdrava, Lat. corvus, Gr. horone) ; this 
is derived from the root ru or hru, which means to 
cry or call, and the bird was called a kilrava, or 
crow, not in imitation of his voice, but because he 
was ‘ a shouter, a caller, a crier. The name might 
have been applied to many birds, but it became the 
traditional and recognised n.amc of the crow.’ 
But how came the articulation ru or hru to be 
chosen to convey the general meaning of crying or 
calling ; may we not suppose that it was suggested 
by the voice of birds of the crow kind, whose notes 
are most markedly cries or calls to their fellows, as 
distinguished from singing ? Once adopted in this 
particular case, it would naturally be extended to 
any kind of cry or call, from the harshest to the 
softest. 

ONTA'IIIO, the easternmost and smallest of the 
five great lakes of North America, lies in 43° 10' — 
44° 8' N. lat., and 76° 30'— 80° W. long. At its 
south-west comer it receives the waters of the 
upper lakes by the Niagara, and at its north-east 
corner it issues into the St LawTence ; which for 
some distance below is called the Lake of the Thou- 
sand Isles. Its surface, which varies a few feet with 
the seasons, is about 330 feet below that of Lake 
.Erie aud 234 feet above tide-water. Its bottom, 
therefore, must be considerably lower than the level 
'of the Atlantic, as it is in some places 600 feet deep. 
It is 190 miles long, 05 in its widest part, and about 
480 in circumference. Sufficiently deep throughout 
for vessels of the largest tonnage, it has many con- 
venient and thriving ports, of which the chief are 
Kingston, Port Hope, Cobourg, Toronto, Hamilton, 
on the Canadian shore, and Oswego, Sackett’s 
Harbour, Port Genessee in the United States. Its 
navigation has been facilitated by the erection of 15 
light-houses on the American side, and 13 on the 
Canadian ; while it is connected with Lake Erie 
by the IVelland Canal, with the Erie Canal and 
New York by the Oswego Canal, and by the Eideau 
Canal with the Ottawa. Lake 0. is subject to 
violent storms, aud it is probably oudng cluefly to 
the constant agitation of its waters that it freezes 
only for a few miles from the' shore. The shores of 
Lake 0. are generally very flat, but the Bay of Quinte, 
a long crooked arm of the lake, which stretches 
about 50 m., possesses some attractive scenery. Bur- 
lington Bay, on which Hamilton lies, is a large basin, 
almost inclosed by a natural, but strangely accumu- 
lated bank of sand, which forms a beautihil drive. 

ONTA'BIO, the province. See CAitADA. 

ONTO'LOGY. See klETArnysics. 

O'NUS PKOBA'NDI, i. e., the burden of proof, is 
often a difficult question in litigation ; but as a 
general nde, the plaintiff who institutes the suit is 
bound to give proof of the allegations on which he 
relies. There are many nice and technical rules on 
the subject, both in suits and actions, which are too 
minute to be here stated. 

O'NYX, an agate formed of alternating white 
and black, or white and dark-brown stripes of 
ehalcedony. More rarely, a third colour of stripes 
/occurs. The finest specimens are ' brought from 


India. 0. is in much esteem for ornamental pur- 
poses. The ancients valued it ver 3 ’ highly, and 
used it much for cameos. Many of the finest 
cameos in existence are of onj-x. The name 0., 
however, appears to have been applied by the 
ancients more extensively than it now is, and 
even to striped calcareous alabaster, such as is now 
called Onyx M.arble. The Sardonyx of the ancients 
is a variety of 0., in which white stripes alternate 
with stripes of a dark-red variety of carnelian, 
eaUed sard or sarda. It is one of the rarest and 
most beautiful kinds of 0., and is more valued 
than carnelian. 

ONYX MARBLE, a very beautiful material, 
which first came into general notice in this country 
in 1862, when the French made a large display of it 
in the International Exhibition. It is a stalagmitic 
formation, which was discovered by the French in 
maldng roads in the province of Oran in Algiers. 
It is a translucent limestone, containing traces of 
magnesia and carbonate of iron ; its specific gravity 
is 2'730. The quarries are worked by a company, 
and the artistic workmen of France are tiu-ning it 
to good account, in the manufacture of very beau- 
tiful ornamental works. 

OOJEI'N. See Ujed,-. 

O'OLITE (Gr. egg-stone), a variety of limestone, 
often very pure calc.areous spar, distinguished by its 
peculiar structure, being composed of grains con- 
nected together by a calcareous cement ; the whole 
much resembling the roe of a fish. The grains are 
not imfrequcntly hollow. Many oolites, as in the 
south of England, are excellent building-stones. 
There is no important mineralogical difference 
between 0. and Pisolite, or Pea-stone. 0., as a 
geological term, is extended far beyond its miner- 
alogical and original signification. 

OOLITE or JURASSIC GROUP (in Geology), 
an extensive and important series of strata of 
Secondary age, underlying the Chalk formation, and 
resting on the Trias. In Britain they received the 
name Oolite, because in the district where they 
were first examined and described by Dr W. Smith, 
the limestones contained in them had an oolitic 
structure (see foregoing article). The name Jurassic 
has been given to them on the continent, because 
the range of the Jura Mountains in the north-west 
of Switzerland is almost entirely eomposed of them. 
The strata of the group have been arranged in the 
following order. 'I'he maximum thickness of each 
division is given in feet : 


1. 

Upper Oolite. 

Purbeck Beds, 

Feet. 

200 

2. 

Portland Beds, . . • 

Kimmcrldge Claj, • . • 

. 170 

8. 

600 

4. 

^IiDDLE Oolite. 
Coral Bag, . . • 

. 190 

5. 

Oxford Clay, .... 

COO 

C. 

Lotveb Oolite. 
Cornbrash and Forest Marble, . 

. 80 

7. 

Great Oolite and Stonesfield Slate, . 

150 

8. 

Fuller’s Earth, . . • 

, 150 

9. 

Inferior Oolite, . 

250 

Lia.5. 

10. Upper Lias. • • • 

, 300 

11. 

Marlstonc, . • • • 

200 

12. 

Lower Lias, • • • 

. COO 


1100 

Total, . . 3190 

It is apparent from this table that the Oolitic 
rocks consist of three extensive clay deposits, 
each of which forms the basis of a smaller and 
variable set of sands and limestones j the Upper 
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Oolites resting on the Kimmeridge Clay, the Coral 
Eag on the Oxford Clay, and the Lower Oolite on 
the Lias. 

1. The Purheok beds, unlike the other oolitic 
rooks, are chiefly freshwater deposits. Tliongh 
lithologically they are very similar throughout, 
the peculiarities of the contained fossils have caused 
them to he grouped into three series — the Upper, 
Middle, and Lower. The Upper Pnrbecks are 
purely freshwater, containing beds of limestone 
and shale, which abound in shells of lake and 
river mollusca and C3ipride3. The stone called 
Purbeck Marble, formerly so e.vtensively used in 
the ornamental architecture of English churches 
and other buildings, belongs to this division ; it 
consists of the shells of Paludinre, held together 
by a somewhat .argillacoous paste. The MidcUe 
Purhecks are partly freshwater, and partly brackish 
or marine. The ‘cinder-bed,’ composed of .a vast 
aoeumiUatiou of shells of Ostrea distorta, occurs 
in this section, and near it is the narrow layer from 
which Mr Becldes recently obtained the remains 
of several mammali.a. The Lower Purhecks are 
chiefly freshwater, with some intercalated bracldsh 
or marine beds, and one or two old vegetable soils 
called by the quarrymen ‘ dirt-beds,’ which contain 
the stems of Cycadaceous and Coniferous plants. 2. 
The Portland beds consist of oolitic and other 
limestones interstratified with clays, and passing 
below into sands and sandstones, from which the 
well-known building-stone is obtained, of which 
St Paul’s and many of the principal buildings in 
London are bmlt. 3. The Kimmeridge Clay is gene- 
rally a dark-gray bituminous shale, wuth intercalated 
beds of sand, calcareous gi-it, and layers of septaria. 
The dark shale in some places passes into an impure 
brown shaly coal. 4. The Coral Eag contains, as its 
name implies, an abundance of corals, in bluish 
limestone beds mixed with layers of calcareous grit. 
The Solenhofen lithographic stone, with its beauti- 
fully preserved and varied fossil remains, belongs to 
this division. 5. The Oxford Clay is a dark-blue or 
blackish clay without corals, but having a large 
number of beautifully preserved Ammonites and 
Belemnites. Beds of calcareous sandstone, c.alled 
Kelloway Eock, occur in its lower portion. C. The 
Cornbrash consists of thin beds of cream-coloured 
limestone, with sandstones and clays, and the Forest 
Marble (so named from Wychwood Forest) is com- 
posed of an argillaceous limestone, with numerous 
marine fossils, blue marls and shales, and yellow 
silicious sand. At Bradford, Wiltshire, the Forest 
Marble is replaced by a considerable thickness of 
blue unctuous clay. 7. The Great Oolite is com- 
posed of shelly limestones, s.andstones, .and shelly 
calcareous sandstones, and the Stoneslield Slate is 
a slightly oolitic shelly limestone, which splits into 
very thin slabs, erroneously called ‘ slates ; ’ it is 
remarkable for the remains of terrestrial reptiles 
and mammals found in it. The Bath Oolite, a cele- 
brated buUding-stone, belongs to this division. 8. 
'The Fuller’s Earth group is a local deposit foimd 
near Bath ; it consists of a series of blue and yellow 
shales and marls, some of which have properties 
fitting them for the use of the fuller. 9. The Infe- 
rior Oolite is composed of a series of beds of piso- 
litic and shelly hmestones, brmvn marl, and brown 
sandy limestone, all abounding in fossils. 10. The 
Lias (q. v.) is a great clay deposit. It is divided 
into the Upper and Lower Lias, which consist of thin 
beds of limestone scattered through a great thick- 
ness of blue clay, and', separating these two groups, 
the Marlstone, or calcareous or ferruginous sand- 
stone. The lias abounds in beautifully preserved 
fossils. 

The oolite occupies, in England, a zone nearly 


thirty miles in breadth, extending across the coun- 
try from A'orkshire to Dorsetshire. In Scotland, 
patches of lias and O.xford clay occur in the islands 
of Mull and Sk 5 'e, and on the western shores of the 
mainland, and beds belonging to the lower oolite 
are found at Brora, on the east coast of Sutherland, 
which contain an impure coaL Tire only oolite 
rocks in Ireland are a few isolated p.atohes in 
Antrim, which abound with the fossils of the lower 
lias. On the continent, rooks of this age ocoiu- in 
Germany and France, but they have been most 
extensively studied in the Jura Mountains, wliich, 
though having a height of GOOO feet, are entirely 
composed of oolite and cretaceous rooks. The 
strata are greatly bent and contorted, and as they 
approach the S^viss Alps, the great mass of which 
is also formed of oolite, they become completel 5 '- 
metamorphosed into clay slates, mica schists, gneiss, 
and crystaUine limestones. Beds of oolite have 
beep noticed in Cutch, in India. In Australia 
similar beds occur on the western coast, and pro- 
bably some of the coal-beds of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Tasmania belong to the oolite. In 
both North and South America, fossils, apparently 
of oolitic age, have been found ; but these deposits 
require to be more exactly examined. 

The oolite is remarkable for the abundance of its 
fossils, and is in this respect in striking contrast to 
the immediately preceding Triassic and Permian 
periods. The several freshwater deposits, and the 
ancient vegetable surfaces, contain the remains of a 
considerable number of plants. Ferns still abound, 
and with them are associated species that are 
evidently related to the living genera Cuprmus, 
Araucaria, and Zamia. 

Corals abound in several of the beds. The bracliio- 
pods are the only division of the mollusca that is 
not largely represented. The conchifers and gaster- 
opoda shew a great number and variety of new 
genera, which are nearer the forms of the present 
day than those that preceded them. But the 
remarkable feature of molluscan life is the enormous 
development of the cephalopods. Whole beds are 
almost entirely made up of their shells. No less 
than GOO species of .ammonites have been described, 
chiefly from the rocks of this period, and the belem- 
nites were .also very numerous. The crinoids have 
become scarce, but .are repl.aced by star-fishes and 
se.a-urcliins. The freshwater beds contain the 
remains of m.any insect forms. The heterocercal- 
tailed fish give way to the more modern homooer- 
c.als, and the true sh.arks and rays make their 
appearance, though the old cestracionts are still 
represented by some survivors. The characteristic 
feature of the oolitic period was its reptiles. The 
Land, the sea, .and the air had each their fitting 
inhabitants of this class. The various species of 
pterodactyles, some not larger than the bat, others 
surpassing, in the stretch of their membranous 
‘ wing,’ the size of the largest living bird, were the 
terrors of the air ; while their allies, the monster 
ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs, held the mastery of 
the waters; and the huge megalos.aurs, some not 
less than 30 feet in length, trod the earth. The few 
mammali.an rem.ains hitherto foimd, have a special 
interest from their antiquity, being the first 
evidence of this high order of animals on the 
globe. They belong, apparently, to marsupial 
animals; one species is, however, supposed by Owen 
to have been a hoofed and herbivorous placent.al 
mammal. 

OONALA'SKA. See Unalashka. 

OOEA'LSK. See Uralsk. 

OO'BFA. See Urfa. 

OO'EGA. See Uega. 
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OO'RI or LIMPOPO RIVER, an important river 
Bystcm of Sonth-Eastern Africa, rising in lat. 26° S. 
in tlie high jilateau called the Magahesberg, which 
bounds the basin of the Orange River to the 
north, and with its different branches, the Mariqua, 
Kgotuaue, Lipalula, &c., draining the jcgions now 
known as the Transvaal Republic. Plowing first 
to the north, the 0. gi'adually turns to the east, 
and is supposed to reach the Indian Ocean at 
Imhanibanc, in lat. 24°, after a course of 950 miles, 
and draining a basin of not less than 250,000 square 
miles, 3 'et, like other South African rivers, it is 
not navigable, and the very position of its 
crnbonchure is not yet very satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. The basin of this river occupies the depres- 
sion which exists between the watershed of the 
Orange River on the south, and the south tribu- 
taries of the Zambesi on the north. 

O O R O O M E' Y A H, town and lake. See 
UnuirEVAH. 

OO'STERHOUT, a flourishing town in the 
Netherlands, province of North Brabant, six miles 
liorth-north-east from Breda, is situated in a weU- 
wooded, fertile district of country. Pop. (1871) 8755, 
of whom 8425 belonged to the Roman C.atholic 
Church. Much business is done in the grain and 
cattle markets. There are 14 tanyards, several 
flourishing beer-bre\ving establishments, 5 potteries, 
and 4 bnek- works. 0. has a grammar-school, and 
a nunnery, the inmates of which employ themselves 
in teaching the children of the poor. The handsome 
town-house and great Roman Catholic Church stand 
on the market-place, which is shaded with linden- 
trees. ' 

Near 0. is an extensive wood, where are the ruins 
of the house of Stryon or Oosterhout, formerly the 
residence of the Counts of Stryen, under whose 
jurisdiction were not only the town and barony of 
Breda, but also the marquisate of Bergen-op-Zoom. 

OOTACAMU'ND, the chief town in the 
Neilgherry Hills, and the great sanatorium of 
Southern India. These hills are situated between 
11°— 12° N. lat, and 76°— 77° E. long. The 
elevation of 0. is 7400 feet above the sea ; the mean 
temperature being about 49°, the maximum 77°, and 
the minimum 38°. The average rainfall is 45 inches. 
Its distance is only about 350 miles from Madras, 
and it is easy of access, as the railway now conveys 
the traveller to the foot of the Hills. The other 
stations on the Neilgherries are Coonoor, Kotta- 
gherrj^, and Jackatalla, or Wellington. In the last 
place, there is a fine range of barracks for European 
troops. The nmuber of European settlers on these 
hills is increasing. There are thriving plantations 
of tea and coffee, and the cinchona or quinine 
plant. Pop. (1872) 9982. 

O'PAH, or KING-PISH (Lampris giiUatus or L. 
lima), a fish of the Dory (q. v.) family (Zeidae), 
occasionally found in the British seas, but more 
common in more northern regions, and found not 
only in the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, but also in 
the Pacific, as on the coasts of China and Japan. It 
is of an oval form, greatly compressed, with small 
thin scales, the mouth small and destitute of teeth, 
a single dorsal fin much elevated in front and 
extending almost to the tail. This fish attains a 
large size, being sometimes five feet long and 150 
pounds in weight. It is brilliantly coloured ; the 
upper part of the back and sides rich green, reflect- 
ing purple and gold in different lights, the lower 
parts yellowish-gi-een, round yellowish-white spots 
above and below the lateral line ; all the fins bright 
vermilion. The flesh is much esteemed ; it is red 
like salmon, and is said to resemble it in flavour. 


O'PAL, a mineral which differs from quartz in 
containing from 5 to 13 per cent, of water, its only 
other essential constituent being silica, although a 
little alumina, oxide of iron, &o.,'is often present. It 
is never found crystallised, and does not exhibit a 
crystalline structure like quartz. It has a con- 
choidal fracture, and is very easily broken. There 
are many varieties, which pass into one another, so 
that their precise limits cannot be defined, from 
which has arisen no little confusion of names. The 
finest kind is called Precious 0. or Nohle 0., and 
sometimes Oriental Opal. It is semitransparent or 
translucent, usually of a bluish or yellowish white 
colour, yellow by transmitted light, and exhibits a 
beautiful play of brilliant colours, owing to minute 
fissures which refract the light. It is much valued 
for setting in rings, brooches, &c., and is polished 
with a convex surface, never cut into facets, both 
because of its brittleness, and because its play of 
colours is thus best exhibited. The ancients valued 
opals very liighly. The Roman senator Nonius pre- 
ferred exile to giving up an 0. to Mark Antony. 
This O. was stiU to be seen in the days of Pliny, 
who ascribes to it a value equal to more than 
£100,000 sterling. The imperial cabinet of Vienna 
contains the most celebrated 0. now known to exist. 
It is five inches by two inches and a half. The 
finest opals are almost all brought from Kaschan in 
Hungary, where they are foxmd disseminated in a 
trachytic conglomerate. They are mostly very 
small, but even a very small 0., if really beautifid, 
is worth four or five pounds; and the price increases 
very rapidly with increase of size. Precious 0. is 
found also in Saxony, in South America, &c. When 
the colours are not equally diffused, but in detached 
spots, jewellers call it Harlequin Opal. There is a 
dark or blacldsh variety, apparently tinged by oxide 
of iron, which occasionally exhibits very beautiful 
reflections, and is then much prized. Girasol (q. v.) 
and Cadiolong (q. v.) are varieties of opal. What 
lapidaries call Prime d'Opal is clay-porphyry, or 
other stone containing many small grains of opal. 
It is cut into slabs, and made into boxes and other 
ornamental articles ; the stone which contains the 
opals being often artificially blackened by boiling 
in oil, and afterwards exposing to a moderate heat. — 
Common 0. is semitransparent, white, yellow, green, 
red, or brown, and does not exhibit any play of 
colom^i. It is not a rare mineral, and is chiefly 
found in clay-porphyry. Semi-opal is more opaque. 
Wood O. is a petrifaction, and exhibits the form and 
structure of wood, the place of which has been taken 
by the siliceous mineral. Hyalite ani 3Ienilite are 
varieties of opal. 

OPEN-BILL {Anastomus), a genus of birds of 
the Heron family (Ai-deidce), natives of the East 
Indies and of Africa, remarkable for the structure 
of the bill, the mandibles being in contact only at 
the base and tip, with a wide interval between 
their edges in the middle. They frequent the sea- 
coast and rivers, and prey on fish and reptiles. One 
species is well known in India as the Coromandel 
Heron. 

OPEN DOORS, Letters of, in Scotch Law, 
me.an a ■writ authorising a messenger to poind or 
seize goods deposited in lockfast-places, and to 
break open the locked doors in order to effect the 
seizure. See House. 

O'PERA, a musical drama, in which music forms 
an essential part, and not a mere accessory accom- 
ixaniment. As in the higher- drama, poetry super- 
sedes the prose of ordinaiy life, so in the opera, with 
perhaps as great artistic right, the language of 
music is introduced at a considerable sacrifice -cf 
probability. The libretto or words are, in the 
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modern opera, a peg on 'wliicli to liang the mnsic, 
rather than the music an accessory to the avrittcn 
drama. The component parts of an opera are recita- 
tives, duets, trios, quartette, choruses, and finales, 
accompanied throughout hy an orchestra, and the 
■whole is preceded by an instrumental Overture 
(q. V.). Kecitative is declamation, which, in its 
succession of musical sounds and rhythm, strives to 
assimilate itself as much ns possible to the accents 
of speech, and therefore' does not entirely conform to 
musical rhythm. The accessories of scenic repre- 
sentation arc also present, and a Ballet (q. v.) is .also 
frequently introduced. In some of the German 
operas, and in the French Optra comique, spoken 
dialogue udthout music takes the place of recita- 
tive. Among the ditleront varieties of the opera 
enumerated arc the groat opera or opera seria, of a 
dignified character ; the rom.antic opera, embracing 
an admixture of the grave and lively ; the comic 
opera, or opera buffo, ; as well as many intermediate 
varieties. 

Tlio idea of the opera m.ay in part have arisen 
from the Greek drama, ■ivhioh possessed, to a con- 
siderable extent, the operatic character : the choral 
parts ■were sung, and the dialogue ■was delivered in a 
sustained key, probably resembUng openatie recita- 
tive more than ordinary speech. The earliest extont 
example of any composition resembling the lyric 
dr.araa of the moderns is Adam de la Halo’s comic 
opera of Li gkus {le jeu) de Robin et de Marian, 
composed in the 13th o., the music of ■which is 
■wonderful for its date. The next appc.arance of 
anything like opera is in the 10th century, when 
various musical dramas wore composed in the 
madrigalesquo style. An opera composed by Z.arlino 
is said to have been performed at Venice when 
Henry III. passed through that city on his way 
from Poland to Franco. About the same time, a 
pastoral called Dafnc, written by the poet Rinucci, 
was set to music by Peri ; and the same poet and 
musician conjointly produced the lyric tragedy of La 
Mortc di Euridkc, which v.'as represented at the 
theatre of Florence in 1000. Claudio Montoverde, 
one of a society of amateurs, known as the ‘ Floren- 
tine Academy,’ who devoted themselves avowedly 
to the study and revival of Greek music, soon after- 
wards produced his Orfeo, a ‘ favola di musica,’ in 
whoso performance an orchestra of no fewer than 
no performers was caUed into requisition, most of 
the instruments being, however, only used in twos 
■or threes, and never more than ten at .a time. From 
these beginnings, the opera advanced into one of the 
perm.aneut institutions of Italy — a development of 
music at first strongly opposed in charaetcr and 
stylo to the music of the church. With the j)ro- 
gress of music, and the perfecting of the musical 
mstruments which went to form the orchestra, the 
lyric dr.araa began, towards the middle of last 
century, to approach its present charactcr. Of the 
innumonable It.alian operas of last century, only 
Cimarosa’s Malrimonio Segrelo retains its place on 
the st.ago. Cherubini, the first of the more modern 
school, after producing Ids Quinlo Fabio at hlilan, 
bec.ame naturalised in France : Rossini, who suc- 
■ccoded him in Italy, is the greatest name in the 
It.alian opera. Nothing can exceed the deliciously 
•fresh character of the best known operas of this truly 
groat musici.an, II Barbicre di Siviglia, Olcllo, La 
Qazza Ladra, Semiramide, and Ouillaume Tell. 
Next to them rank the equally well-lenown works 
of Bellini, Norma, La Sonnambula, and I Puritani; 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Lucrezia Borgia, and 
L’Elisir d'Amorc, the three cbe/s-d’onivre of Doni- 
zetti, alone rivalling them in public estimation. A 
newer school of opera has recently sprung up in 
Italy, more gr.and if less fresh, of avhich the chief 
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master is Verdi, avhose Ernani, NalucJiodonosor, 
I Lombardi, Oiello, Rigohlto, II Trovatore, La 
Traviata, and others haa'o attained immense 
popularity in It.aly, and wherever the It.ahan opera 
has been naturalised. 

From Italy the opera was introduced into 
Germany, where, more scientifie and less sensuous 
than in Italy, it flourished in opposition to national 
as well as ecclesiastical music. Germany divides 
with It.aly the honour of perfecting orchestral music 
.and the opera. Gliick, educated in Italy, produced 
his Orfeo in Vienna, and then avent to P.aris, where 
the French adopted him as ave did Handel. Moz.art 
avas the first composer of operas for the modern 
orchestra ; Idomcnco, II Seraglio, Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Don Giovanni, and Zauberfble are his principal 
operatic avorks, unsurpassed by anything that has 
succeeded them. The most important German 
operas composed since their date are Fidelia by Beet- 
hoven; Der Freischiitz, Eurganlhe, and Oberon by 
Weber ; Faust by Spohr ; and the gorgeous operas of 
Meyerbeer, Robert le Liable, Les Huguenots, and 
Le Proplitle, and L'Etoile da Nord. Les Huguenots, 
notwithstanding its involaung enormous difficulties 
in representation, keeps its place in every operatic 
theatre in Europe. Wagner, the chief exponent 
of a more recent school, gener.ally knoavn ns that of 
the ‘ music of the future,’ has produced the operas 
oi TannJiUuser, Lohengrin, kc.,\\hich. enjoy at present 
a large sh.arc of public favour in Germany, and 
have .also become known in England. 

In Fr.ancc, the earliest oper.atic representation of 
which wo h.avo .any record was in 1582. About 
1CC9, the Abbot Perrin obtained from Louis XIV. 
the privilege of establishing an opera in the French 
Language at Paris, and in 1C72 the privilege was 
transferred to Lulli, avho may be considered the 
founder of the French lyrical drama. LuUi’s 
popul.arity continued during a long period, and was 
only put an end to by the nse of the Germ.an Gliick, 
who, naturalised in P.aris, produced there his 
Iphiginie in Aulide and Alceste. It is gro.atly 
through Gluck’s influence th.at the modern French 
opera has become wh.at it is, a composite work com- 
bining French, German, and Italian elements. Its 
best-known productions include Mehul’s Joseph, 
HalCvy’s Juivc, AubePs Masanidlo, Fra Diavolo, 
and Diamans de la Couronne, and Gounod’s recent 
opera of Faust. The Italian opera, introduced in 
P.aris in IGdG by C.ardinal Mazarin, and superseded 
in 1G70, avas revived in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and has since flourished side by side 
avith the national opera of France. 

'Pho possibility of a national- English opera seems 
first to have been sheavn by Purcell, avho, through 
Humphreys, had le.arned much from Lulli. His 
music to Drydeu’s King Arthur is very be.autiful, 
though kept throughout subordinate to the business 
of the drama. The Beggar’s Opera, ns set to music 
byDrPcpusch,av.a3 a selection of the airs most popu- 
lar at the time. It has retained its place on the 
stage, as .also has Dr Arno’s Artaxerxes, a transLation 
from Metastasio ad.apted to music rich in melody. 
The importation of the Italian opera put a stop, for 
a time at least, to the further development of an 
opera in England. In 170G, ArsinoS, avith English 
avords adapted to Itali.an airs, was performed at 
Drury Lane. In 1710, Almahide, avholly in It.ali.an, 
was performed exclusively by Italian singers at the 
Haymarket Theatre ; and a succession ot. attempts 
of the kind ended iu the permanent establishment 
of the Itaban opera. The arrival of Handel iu 
England decided the future progress of the opera. 
That great m.astor was during the greater part of 
his life an opera composer and opera manager. Ho 
composed for the London stage no fe'n’er than 44 
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operas, German, Italian, and English. These now is the same as the angle aoh ; and either of these 
forgotten operas were of' conrse not the complex angles gives half the angle under which the object 
compositions of a later period, which could not liave is seen to the unaided eye. The three extreme r.ays, 
been performed in the then imperfect state of r, r, r, of the pencil appear in the figure nearly 
orchestral instruments. A recitative was set to parallel, although they come from a point. The 
music nearly as fast as the composer could put object is at a considerable distance from the object- 
notes on paper, and the songs were accompanied in glass or eye, so that it is not possible in so limited 
general by only one wolin and bass, the composer a figure to shew their divergence. After passing 
sitting at the harpsichord,' and supplying what was through the object-lens, the three rays proceed to 
wahting. From Handel’s time onwards, the opera the point i, in the image which the object-lens 
flourished as an exotic in Britain, the singers being would form at ca!), if no eye-lens were there. This 
foreign, and the works performed being either imago, as shewn in the figime, is inverted, and would 
Italian or occasionaUy German or French. Attempts be seen as such if the eye were placed about ten 
crowned u-ith some measiu-e of success have latterly inches (the distance of distinct vision) behind it. 
been made to establish an opera of a national char- The three rays in question do not reach the point 
ncter in England. Balfe’s Bohemian Girl and Bose h in consequence of the e 5 'e-lcns intervening, and 
<[f Castile, arc the best works which this school their course onwards to that point, after passing the 
has produced, and have attained with other operas eye-lens, is shewn by dotted lines. The actual 
by Balfe, W.allace, and hlacfarren, a considerable course, after passing the second lens, is shewn 
measure of popiilarity. See Hogarth’s Memoirs of again by the full lines, r, r, r, which to the eye 


the Opa-a (London, 1S51). 


placed immediately behind the eye-lens aj 


OPERA-GLASS (Fr. lorgnette, Ger. theater- to proceed from the point B in front. As the light 
percpcetiv). This is a double telescope, which is comes from B in the same direction as it comes 
used for looking at objects that require to be clearly from the actual point in the _ object, the image is 
seen rather than greatly magnified, such as adjoin- erect. Wliat holds for the point B, holds for every 
ing scenery and buildings, the performers of a point in the image and object. To find the mag- 
the.atrc or opera, &c. It is from its use at an opera nifying power, it is necessary to join Be and Ce, 
that it derives its name. The opera-gkass is short “nd produce the lines thus formed to b and c. As 
and light, and can be easily managed with one I'lic eye is placed immediately behind the eye-lens, 
hand. Its small magnifying power (from 2 to 3 fl'c angle under which the magnified o'bjeot is 
at the most), and the largo amount of light admitted ^cen is the angle BeC, which is equal to ccb. 
by the ample object-glass, enable it to present a Now, the angle under which the object itself is seen 
bright and pleasing picture, so that the ej’o is not o or at e — for the slight diiTcrence has no eflect 
strained to make out details, as in telescopes of at the distance at which objects require to bo seen 
greater power, which generally shew a highly mag- f>y a telescope— is twice the angle 7-oA, or which 
nified but faint picture. It allows the use of both is the same thing, the angle cob. The ratio of the 
eyes, wliioh gives to the spectator the double advan- angle ceb to the .angle cob, which is the magnifying 
tage, not possessed by single telescopes, of not power, is e.asily seen to be the s.amo ns that of the 
requiring to keep one eye shut, a somewhat unna- liue oa to the lino ae. But oa is the foc.al length 


eyes, wliioh gives to the spectator the double advan- angle ceb to the .angle cob, which is the magnifying 
tage, not possessed by single telescopes, of not power, is easily seen to be the s.amo ns that of the 
requiring to keep one eye shut, a somewhat unna- line oa to the lino ae. But oa is the foc.al length 
tural way of looking, and of seeing things st.and out of tl‘o object-glass, and ae is the focal length of 
stercoscopically as m ordinary afision. The opera- tlio eye-glass, so tb.at the m.agnifying power of the 
glass is in consequence the most popular of tele- instrument is the number of times the focal length 


scopes, and requires .almost no art in its use. of the eye-glass is contained in that of tho objeot- 

I’he opera-glass is tho same in principle as tho glass. The longer, therefore, tho focal length of tho 

I i „ T.,*- r 1.1 1.1,. 


telescope ina*entod by G.alilco. It consists of two object-lens, or the shorter the focal length of the 


lenses, an object lens, and an cyc-lcns. Tho object- 
lens is convc.v, and the eye-lens conc.avc. They 


cyc-lcns, the greater tho magnifying power. This 
may bo practically expressed thus : the flatter the 


are placed ne.arly .at tho distance of the difference object-lens, and the hollower the eye-lens, the more 
of their foc.al lengths from ono another. Fig. 1 are objects m.agnified by the glass. Tho magnifying 
represents tho action of the telescope; o is the power m.ay bo foimd with sufficient accuracy by 
object-lens, and c the eye-lens, and oc is the axis looldng .at an object with ono eye through tho 
of the instrument. Tho object-lens would form tube and the other eye unaided, and so handling 

the glass th.at the m.agnified imago seen by the 
. 1 ,-,..^ ono eye is superposed on the object seen by the 

^ ''"r,-,-.. naked eye, when a comp.arison of their relatia-e 

sizes can be casUy made. For great ma,gnifio.ation, 

A tho instrument requires to be gre.atly lengthened 

/ T" — — o condition inconsistent with its use as an oper.a- 
r ' I \ \l 'i glass. In addition, a high magnifying power is 

— === ° ■ - - — ^ attended arith the disadvantage that the field of 

“ \ j vievz, or amount of object or objects seen, becomes 

r W — too limited. On screwing out the instrument, 

v it will be seen that objects increase in size as 

the instrument is lengthened, but that the picture 
C becomes more and more limited, shewing that a 

2 ^ large power and a largo field are incompatible. 

The opera-glass need not be set to the same precise 
.an image, cab, of the object looked at at or near point as is neoeES.a^ with ordinary terrestrial 
its focus, but tho eye-lens intervening, converts telescopes, as the lengthening or shortening of the 
the light converging to cab to light diverging instrument does not produce so decided an effect on 
apparently from an object in front, CAB. To the divergence of the light; the chan™ of diver- 
shew more clearly tho changes which tho light gcnce, caused by screwing the opera-mass out or 
undergoes, tho colirse of a pencil of rays proceeding m, is so slight as not much to overstep the power of 
from tlie top of an object is traced. The ray pro- adjustment of the eye, so th.at an object does not 
ceedmg from tlie top of the object to the centre of lose all its distinctness at any point within the 
the lens, o, makes an angle, roA, with the axis. This range of the mstrument. There is, however, a 
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particular point at iivliicli an object at a certain 
distance is best seen. 

Pig. 2 gives a section of tbe opera-glass, -n-bicli 
is s^iliiciently simple to require no further descrip- 
tion. Ihetwotelescopes are identical in construction. 



Pig. 2. 


and are placed paraUel to eacb other. The blend- 
ing_ of the two images is easily effected b^ the 
eyes, as in ordinary vision. Opera-glasses have 
now come into such demand, that they form an 
important article of manufacture, of which Paris 
is the great seat. So largely and cheaply are they 
produced in Paris, that it has nearly a monopoly of 
the trade. They may be had from 2s. 6d. to £C or 
£7. The cheapest opera-glasses consist of single 
lenses, those of the better class have compound 
achromatic lens. A very ordinary construction 
for a medium price is to have an achromatic object- 
lens, consisting of two lenses and a single eye-lens. 
In the finest class of opera-glasses, which are 
called Jield-glasses, both 'eye-lenses and object- 
lenses are achromatic. Plbssl’s celebrated field- 
glasses (Ger. Feldskdier) have twelve lenses, each 
object-lens and eye-lens being composed of three 
separate lenses. 

OPE'RCULU'IH (Lat. a lid), a term used in 
botany chiefly to designate the lid or covering of 
the mouth of the urn or capsule [t/ieca] which con- 
tains the spores of mosses. Before the ripening of 
the spores, the operculum is generally concealed by 
the calyplra : but after the calyptra has been thrown 
off, the operculum itself also generally falls off, 
leaving the peristome visible, and the mouth of the 
urn open. In some cases the operculum does not 
fall off, and the um opens by valves. 

In Zoology, the term operculum is chiefly employed 
to denote the covering which many gasteropod 
molluscs form for the mouth of their shell. It is 
attached to the back of the foot of the mollusc. In 
some it is calcareous, forming a sheUy plate ; in some 
it is horny ; _ whilst gasteropods very nearly allied 
to those which possess it, are destitute of it alto- 
gether. The operculum increases in various ways, 
so as to present in different genera great diversity 
of structure, concentric, spiral, unguiculate, &c. 

OPHICE'PHALTJS, a genus of fishes, of the 
family Anahasidce (q. v.), sometimes regarded as 
constituting a distinct family OpMcephalidce, because 
there_ is a mere cavity for retaining water to supply 
the gills, and no pharyngeal laminae, and because of 
the long eel-lilte form and the flattened head, which 
is covered with large scales. Some of them are 
common in the fresh waters of the Bast Indies, are 
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often found among wet grass, often travel from one 
]iool to another, ami are capable of subsisting for a 
long time in half-dried mud, 
descending into it when the pools 
di-y U]>. The Cor..v-MOT.v or 
G.vcnu.v of India (0. pachtiu) is \ 
much used for food by the natives, ^ 
although gener.illy rejected by . 

Europeans on account of its verj' 
snake-like appe.aranco. It is very 
tenacious of life, and is not only j'i 

brought to the Indian markets n 

alive, but is cut to pieces whilst ' 

still Imng for the convenience of 
buyers. f/l' 

O'PHICLEIDE (Gr. opJds, 
serpent, and kleis, key), a musical 
wind-instrument of brass or 
copper, invented to supersede the 
Serpent (q. v.) in the orchestra 
and military bands. It consists 
oLa conical tube, terminating in 
a beU like that of the horn, wdth 
a mouthpiece similar to that of 
the serpent, and ten ventages or 
holes, all stopped by kc5'3 like 
those of the bassoon, but of larger 
size. Ophicleides are of two lands, 
the bass and the alto. The bass 
ophioleide offers great resources 
for maintaining the low part of 
masses of harmony. Music for 
it is written in the bass clef, and the comp, ass 
of the instrument is from B. the third space below 
the bass staff, to C, the fifth added space above 
it, ^ including all the intervening chrom- 
atic intervals. The alto ophioleide is 
an instrument of very inferior quality, 
HI , and less used. Its compass is .also 

7* three octaves and one note. The 

3 music for it is written in the treble 

® doff, and an octave higher than 

it is played. Double bass or monster ophicleides 
have sometimes been used in large orchestr.as, but 
the amount of breath 
w’hioh is required to play 
them has prevented their 
coming into general use. 

OPHI'DIA. See Ser- 
pents, 

OPHIOGLO'SSEZE, a 
suborder of Filices or Berns 
(q. V.), consistiiig of a few 
rather eleg.ant little plants 
avith an erect or pendul- 
ous stem, which has a 
c,avity instead -of pith, 
leaves with netted veins, 
and the spore-cases (them) 
collected into a spike 
formed at the edges of 
an altered leaf, 2-valved, 
and without any trace 
of an elastic ring. They 
are found in avarm and 
temperate countries, but 
abound most of all _ in 
the islands of tropical 
Asia. Several species are 
European, and two are 
British, the Botrychium 
(q. V.) lunaria, or Moon- 
wort, and the Common 
Adder’s -tongue (OpMo- 
glossum mlgatum), which was at one time supposed. 



Adder’s-Tongue (Ophio~ 
glossxtm ■vulgalum). 
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to possess magical virtues, and avas also used as a 
ndncrary, althougli it seems to possess only a mucil- 
aginous quality ; on account of wliicli some of the 
other species have been employed in' broths. It is 
a very common plantain England, its abundance in 
some iilaces much injuring pastures. 

O'PHIR, a region frequently mentioned in the 
Old Testament, and from ■rt’bicb the ships of Solo- 
mon, fitted out in the harbours of Edom, brought 
fTold, precious stones, sandal-ivood, &c. The voy.age 
occupied three yc.ars. "Where Ophir -w.as situated, 
lias been a much, in fact, a superfluously disputed 
question. It ivas probably ■either, on the cast coast 
of Africa about Sofal.a, or in Ar.ahia, or in India, hut 
in u'hich of the three countries is doubtful. Huet, 
Truce (the traveller), the historian Robertson, LL 
Quatremcre, &c., are in favour of Africa ; Wichaehs, 
Kiohl'ihr (the traveUer), Gosellin, Vincent, "VVincr, 
Purst, Knohel, Forster, Craivfurd, and Kahsch, of 
i^r.abia ; Vitringa, Roland, Lassen, Ritter, Bertheau, 
.and Eivald, of India. Josephus, however, it should 
he said, placed 0. in the peninsula of jM.al.acca, and 
his very respectable opinion has been adopted by Sir 
J. Emerson Tennent in his ivorlc on Ceylon. For i 
a complete discussion of the point, see Karl Ritter s i 
Erdkmde (vol. xiv. 1S4S), SO octavo pages of avhich 
avo devoted to Ophir. According to Ritter, who 
.accepts the anew of Lassen, 0. was sitmated at the 
mouth of the Indus. , 

OPHIR, called by the hlalays, Gunong Pasaman, 
a volcanic mountain in the highlands of Padang, island 
of Sumatra, lies in 0® ^ 5S'^ N. lat., and 99“ 35' E. 
lonr'. ; the eastern peak, called Tcl.aman, attains the 
height of 9939 feet above the sea. The western 
pcale is c.allcd Pasaman. The numerous inhabitants 
have cleared off forest and brought under cultivation 
largo tracts of land on the slopes of O., and its base 
is studded u-ith villages. The 0. districts are most 
beautiful, an'd the lofty watcrfjills, contr.asting with 
the bright-green foliage of the mountoin, highly 
picturesque. 

OPHISU'RUS. See SirAiffi-EEi.. 

O'PHITES (Gr. op/iitaf, ‘serpent-brethren,’ from 
opiiis, a serpent), a sect of Gnostics (q. y.), who 
while they shared the general belief of dualism, the 
conflict of matter and spirit, the cm.anations, the 
Demiurgos, and other notions common to the m.any 
subdiiTsions of this extraordinary school, were dis- 
tinguished from .all by their pecidiar doctrine .and 
avorship connected avith their qp/iis or seriicnt. The 
0., like most 'other Gnostics, rcg.arded the Demi- 
iirgos, or the Jehovah of the Old Testament, avith 
great .abhorrence, but they pursued this notion into 
a very curious development. Reg.arding the eman- 
cipation of man from the power and control of the 
Demiurgos as a most important end, they consi- 
dcred the serpent avho tempted Eve, and introduced j 
into the avorld ‘knowledge’ and revolt against 
Jehovah, to haam been the great benefactor of 
the human race. Hence their worship of the 
serpent. Some of the details of their system were 
very strange. IVe may instance their ‘ singular 
attempt to engraft ‘ Ophism’ on Christianity ; their 
seeking, as it avere, to impart to the Christian 
Eucharist .an Ophite character, by causing the bread 
' designed for the Eucharistic sacrifice to he licked 
by a serpent, which avas kept in a cave for_ the 
purpose, and avhich the communicants kissed 
after receiadng the Eucharist {Epiph. Hor, 31, 
B. 5). Our information, howca’cr, regarding them is 
a'cry meagre, and comes chiefly from antagonistic 
sources. The 0. originated in Egypt, probably from 
some relation to the Egyptian sorpent-avorship, 
and spread thence into , Syria and Asia hlinor, 
318 ^ 


Offshoots of this sect are the Cainites. See Cain 
and Sethites. 

OPHTHA'LMIA (derived from the Greek word 
ophtbalmos, the eye) was originally and still is 
sometimes used to denote inflammation of the eye 
generally, but it is .at the present time usually 
restricted to designate' inflammatory .affections of the 
mucous coat of the eye, termed the conjunctiva. 

There are several important and distinet varieties 
of ophthalmia (in the restricted sense of the word) ■ 
which require special notice. 

Catarrhal Ophthalmia.— Its leading symptoms are 
redness of the surface of the eye (the redness being 
superfici.al, of a bright scarlet colour, .and usually 
dilfused in p.atches), sens.ations of uneasiness, stiff- 
ness and dryness, avith slight pain, especially avhen 
the eye is exposed to the light ; an increased 
discharge, not of tc.ars, except at the beginning of 
the attack, but of mucus, avhich at first is thin, but 
soon becomes opaque, y^ow, and thicker ; pus (or ^ 
matter, as it is popularly termed) being seen at the 
corner of the eye. or between the eyelashes along 
the edges of the lids, which it glues together during 
the night. The disease results in most cases from 
exposure to cold and damp, and is very apt to be 
excited by exposure to a draught of air, espcciaUy 
during sleep. It is popularly known as a cold or a 
blight in the eye. With regard to treatment, the 
patient should remain in rooms of a uniform tempera- 
ture, and should at once take about five grams of 
calomel, followed by a black draught. The eye 
should ho frequently bathed with poppy decoction, 
lukcw.arm or cold ns the patient prefers. If the 
affection does not readily jdeld to these measures, a 
drop of a solution of nitrate of silver (four grains of 
the nitrate to an ounce of distffled water) should be 
let fall into tho eye twice or thrice a day. It 
usually causes a smarting sensation for about ten 
minutes, after which tho eye feels much easier than 
it did before the drop was .applied. Tho adhesion 
of tho eyelids in tho morning m.ay bo_ .avoided by 
smearing their edges at bedtime avith a little 
spermaceti ointment. 

Punilent ophthalmia differs from catarrhal 
ophthalmia in the severity of its symptoms, and 
in its exciting causes. It is a violent form of 
iiiflamnirvtion of the conjunctiva ; is accompanied 
with a thick purulent discharge on the first or 
second d.ay of its commencement, and is very apt 
to occasion loss of vision. There are three remark- 
.ablo v.arieties of this .affection, called respectively 
(1) puiadent ophthalmia of adults, or Egyptian 
ophthalmia, or contagious ophthalmia; (2) gon- 
orrhea! ophthalmia; and (3) purulent ophthalmia of 
ncivly-born children. (1) PiiTuloxt ophthulmio. of 
adidls begins with tho s.ame symptoms as catarriial 
ophth.almia, but in a very exaggerated form. The 
conjunctiva rapidly becomes intensely red, and soon 
appc.ars raised from the sclerotic by the effusion of 
scrum between them, projecting around the cornea, 
which remains buried, as it were, in a pit. Similar 
effusion takes place beneath the mucous membrane 
lining tho eyelids, causing them to project forwar^ 
in la’'go livid convex masses, which often entirely 
concc'al tho globe of the cye._ These symptoms are 
accompanied by severe burning pain, great head- 
uchc fever, uud prostir«ition. AYlieii the disease is 
unchecked, it is liable to produce ulceration or 
sloughing of the corne.a, with the escape of the aqueous 
humour and protrusion of the iris ; and oven when 
these results do not follow, vision is often destroyed 
by permanent opacity of tho cornea. It is a_ common 
disease in Indi.a, Persia, .and Egypt ; and in 
quence of its having been imported from the laK- 
named country into England by our troops in the 
beginning of the present century, it got tho name of 
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Egyptian ophthalmia. Somo idea of its provalenco 
and of its danger may ho formed from tho facts (1) 
that two-tliirds of tlic French army in E-^ypt avero * 
Jabonring under it at the same time, and (2) that in 
tlio military hospitals at Chelsea and Kilmainham 
tliore ivero, in December 1810, no fewer than 2.317 
solclicis ho Iiiicl lost the si^hfc of hotli eyes from this 
disease. Until after tho war in' Egypt, tho disease 
was nnlcnown in Europe. Since tliat time it has 
not nufrequontly hrohen out in this country — not 
only among^ troojis, but in .schools, asylums, &c. 
Iho disease is unqucation.ably contagions', but there 
.are good reasons for believing tliat''it often arises, 
indcpondeutly of contagion, from severe catarrhal 
oiihthalmia under unfavourable atmospheric and 
other conditions; .and that having so originated, 
it possesses contagious ]iro])ortic3. Gonorrheal 
ophthalmia arises from llio ajiplieation of gonoiThe.al 
discharge or matter to tho .surface of tho eye ; and 
hence is most edmmon in persons sulTering from the 
disease from whicli this variety obtains its specific 
name. It is, moreover, not unfrcqucntly occasioned 
by tho common but disgusting pr.aetice, adopted by 
the poorer classes, of I'lalliing tlio eyes in human 
urine, under tho idea tliat by this procedure tliey 
strongtlien tho siglit. In its sjnnptoms, it is .almost 
ideutic.al with ordinary purulent ophtli.ahnia. Tho 
2iuridcnl ophthalmia of chiUlren usually begins to 
.ajipear about the third day after birth. It is a very 
common alToction, and its importance is ajit to be 
ovcrloohcd until it has made considerable jirogress. 

If tho edges of tho lids aiqie.ar red and glued 
together, and if tho 03*0, when tlio lids are separated, 
shows redness and swelling of tlio conjunctiva, there : 
is no doubt of tho nature of tho disease, which, if 
not chcchcd, iiromesses in much tho same av.ay .as [ 
in adults. It is, however, much more amenable to 
tre.atnient, and with pro]ier care tho sense of sight 
is seldom impaired, jirovided tho disease has not ! 
o.vtendod to tho cornea before medical aid is sought. 
Of tho treatment of purulent ophthaluua in these ' 
various forms, wo shall s.ay nothing more than that ' 
it must bo loft exclusively to the medical practi- 
tioner, whoso advice should bo sought ns soon as j 
thoro is tho slightest suspicion of tho irnluro of the 
case. . ' 

Thoro is one more form of this disc.aso avhich is ’ 
of very common occurrence, and has received the ' 
v.arioU3n.aniesofs/n(;aoi(3(orrerq/h/oii5),;)Hs;iifnr,.and ‘ 

jihliidennlar ophthalmia. It is intimately connected ' 
with the scrofulous constitution, aud is most pro- '■ 
valent in ehildroii from four to ten or twelve years ' 
of ago. Tho most prominent symptom is cxtixunc 
intoleraneo of light, tho lids being kept C2)asinodic- j 
allj' closed. Wlicii they aro forcibly Eejiar.atcd, a 1 
slight vascnlarit}', usually stoiqiing at tho edge of 1 
tho cornea, is observed, aud at or about tho lino of f 
soiiaration between tho cornea and sclerotic small ; 
0]iaquo ])imiilc3 or pustules appear. Tho treatment 1 
consists (1) in iminoviiig tho geiicr.al hciUth by duo 1 
attention to the secretions, and tho subsequent adini- t 
nistration of tonics (such ns (|uinia and cod-liver 1 
oil), and chango of air ; and (2) m Inc.al npplic.ations, 1 
such ns solution of nitrate of silver, or wine of 1 
opium, dropiied into tho eye, or stimnlatiiig oint- 'J 
meuts (such as dilute citrine ointment) smeared over ( 
tho edges of tho lids at bedtime. This form of c 
disease, being dependent on constitutional c.ausc3, is r 
often very obstiuato, and is always liable to recur, a 
It is not unfrcqucntly attended with tho anuojdng i 
conqiheation of a skin disc.aso, kiioavn as crusia t 
lactea, on tho cheeks, in conscquonco of tho irrita- c 
. tion caused ly tho flow of scalding tears. The i 
crusts or scabs aro c.asil}' removed by a jioultico or 1 
avarm-avatcr dressing, after avhich tho ji.art must 0 
bo b.athed by a lotion, consisting of a drachm of j 


s oxido of zinc in four ounces of cither pump or rose 
) av.atcr. 

I OPHTITA'LhlOSCOPE, The, is an instrument 
I recently ina'cntcd for tho purpose of examining the 
r deep-seated structures of tho eye, and for detecting 
J (iiscngo in iliem. In itg siiuplcst form, ifc is merely 
, a concav'o circular mirror, of about ten inches focus, 

, m.ade of sila-ercd glass or polished steel, and haadn" 

^ a holo in tho ceutro ; and with it there is supplied” 
as a separate piece of apparatus, a convex lens an 
inch and a half in diameter, with 3 focal length of 
about two and a half inches, set in a common eye- 
glass frame, with a handle three inches long. ,,The 
jiatient (his pupil having been ]ircvionsly dilated by 
tho .ap[)lication of .a drop of solution of atropine) is 
made to sit by a t.ablo in a dark room, with a sliding 
.arg.ind lamp placed by tho side of his head, with 
tho flamo on a level with tho cj-o, from which it is 
screened by .a little flat plato of mot.al attached to 
the bjimcr. Tlio following description of tho mode 
of using tho instrument, and of the parts brought 
into view by it, is borrowed from tho article on tliis 
subject contributed by hlr IIa3mo3 IVnlton to tho 
last edition of Dniit’s Surgeon’s Vadc Mccum : ‘ Tho 
operator sits directly in front, and holding tho 
instrument close to his eye. and a little obliquely 
b’ght from the lamp, he commences, at 
tho distaneo of .about IS inches from the jiatient, to 
direct tlio reflection on tho ej'o. When this is got, 
the convex lens must bo hold at a distance of two 
and a half inches from tho eye. and tho focusin" 
commenced by moving it slowly backwards anil 
forwards. Wlien tho light fairlj' enters tho eye. a 
reddish glaro appe.ars;' and ns it is focused, an 
orangc-rcd or orange-yellow is seen; then tho blood- 
vessels of tho retina como into view. Tho retina 
itself presents a whitish aspect, thi-ough which tho 
choroid is more or less discernible. Tho entranco of 
tho optic norvo should now bo sought. Tho w.ay to 
discern it is to m.ako_ tho patient look inward. It 
appears ns a white circular sjiot, in tho centre of 
which .arc the central vein and aitcrj' of tho retina, 
giving oir six or eight branches.’ This ojitio disc is 
the most important 'part to bo observed ; but a 
thorough ophthalmoscopic examination will reveal 
Btructur.al difTcrcnccs, not only in it, but in tho 
retina, choroid, and vitreous humour, and wiU rcve.al 
cataract in its early stage. In short, tho ophth.almo- 
sco|!o is now as e.sscnlial in the diagnosis of diseases 
of tho deep-seated parts of tho eye ns tho stethoscopo 
is in tho diagnosis of thoracic diseases. 

OFIE, John, E.A., w.a3 born at tho vill.ago of St 
Argues, seven miles from Tniro, Cornw.all, 7n May 
17t>l. His father, a mastcr-c.arpontcr, wished hiiii 
to follow tho samo trade, but his bias for art was 
htroiig; and his attcmjits at jiortrait-jiainting having 
attracted tho notice of Dr M'^olcot, afterwards cele^ 
biated as Peter Pindar, ho had tho advantage of 
his .advico in tho iiractico of tho art, .and liis exer- 
tions in ])rocuring him cmploj’mcnt. And at 
length, ill 17S0, ho avas taken to London by Dr 
Wolcot : and immediatclj’ came to bo acknowledged 
by the f.ashion.ablo world as tho ‘ Cornksh Wouder.’ 
This tide of good-fortuno soon ebbed, but not boforo 
0. had realised a moderate competeneja 'Tho loss 
of popular favour, however, oiilj- served to bring out 
more strongly thoso points in O.’s character on 
which his reputation mniiilj’’ rests, vhe, manly 
iiulcpcndeiico and strong lovo of art. Ilo stooped 
to no devico to retain "fashion.ablo patronage, but 
c.aliiily aud unremittingly entered on that dejiart- 
iiioiit of painting which, according to tho notions of 
his time, was the only stylo of higli art, a-iz.,historic,al 
or6criplur.al subjects, e.xeouted on a largo scale. His 
pencil was emiiloycd by Boydell in his well-meant 
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and magnififent scheme to elevate British art; 
lie also jiainted a number of -works in the illustra- 
tion of Bowyer’s English History, Maeklin’s Poets 
and Biblical Gallery, and other similar undertaldngs. 
His pictures of the ‘ Murder of James I. of Scotland,’ 
‘The Slaughter of Bizzio,’ ‘ Jephtha’s Vow,’ ‘Pre- 
sentation in the Temple,’ ‘Arthur and Hubert,’ 
‘ Belisarius and Juliet in the Garden,! are his most 
noted works. 0. was elected- an Associate of the 
Pioyal Academy in 1786, and Academician in the 
following year. He devoted part of his time to 
various literary efforts tending to the iUusbration of 
art : these were chiefly the ‘ Life of Reynolds ’ in 
Dr Wolcot’s edition of Pilkington’s Dictionary of 
Painters; a letter in the Morth Briton, recommend- 
ing the formation of a'National Gallery, reprinted as 
An Inquiry into the Itequisite Cultivation of the Fine 
Arts in Britain; lectures on art, delivered at the 
Royal Institution, which, thr-’gh listened to -with 
great attention by a select anf ihionable audience, 
do not seem to have been satisi.. tory to himself, as 
he declined to continue them. When Euseli, on 
being appointed keeper, resigned the professorship 
of painting, 0. was appointed to that office ; and 
the four lectures which he delivered — he died before 
completing the course — bear the stamp of practical 
experience .and shrewd observation. O. was twice 
married. He obtained a divorce from his first wife ; 
but his second, well kno-nm as one of the most 
popular novelists of the day, appreci.ated his high 
character, -which she set forth, after his death, in a 
memoir published along -with his lectures. He died 
somewhat suddenly in his hoUse, St Bernard Street, 
O.xford Street, April 9, 1807, and was buried in the 
cr3'pt 'of St Paul’s, near the grave of Reynolds. 

OPI'HICXJS, one of the fabulous creatures known 
in Heraldry, -with the head and neck of an eagle, 
the body of a lion, -wings, and a short tail like that 
of a camel. Such a monster, with wings endorsed 
or, was the crest of the company of barber-surgeons 
of London. 

OPINIOH OP COHHSEL is the technical 
name for the ad-vice given by a barrister or advo- 
cate. The attorney or solicitor -writes a statement 
of facts, called ‘a case’ in England, and ‘a memorial’ 
in Scotland, which ends by asking certain queries, 
and the answer -written by the counsel is his 
opinion. A counsel is not liable for any damages 
c.aused by his giving a -wrong opinion though the 
result of gross ignorance, this being one of the 
pri\dlege3 of counseL 

OPITZ, Mabtin, a f.amous German poet, was 
bom December 23, 1597, at Bunzlau, in Silesia. He 
received an education of the highest kind; and 
after some time spent at the court of the Duke 
of Liegnitz, he accepted, in 1022, an invitation 
by Bethlen Gabor, Prmce of Transylvania, to te.ach 
-Philosophy and the Humaniora at Weissenburg; but 
disliking the mdeness of the country, he soon 
returned to the court of the Duke of Liegnitz. In 
1624, his first poems were published, and in the 
same year his work Von der deittschen Poeterei, in 
which he laid the foimdation of a system of German 
poetics. In 1025, he went to Vienna, where, on 
account of an elegy on the death of an archduke, he 
received a laurel crown from the hands of the 
emperor, Perdinand II. In 1020, he became secre-' 
tary, although a Protestautj to the Burggraf 
Karl Hannibal of Dohna, a istinguished Roman 
Catholic and imperialist, and was employed in 
v.arious transactions -rvith foreign courts. In 1629, 
the emperor raised him to the rank of nobility. 
After the death of the Burggraf of Dohna, in 1033, 
he returned to the .courts of Liegnitz and Brieg. 
About this time he published Vesuv, a didactic 


poem, and his Trostgedicht in Widerwdrtigheii des 
Kriegs, the best of his poems, which were followed 
by an opera called Judith, a translation of the 
Antigone of Sophocles, and a translation of the 
Psalms. In 1038, he was appointed Secretary and 
Historiographer to Ladislaus IV. of Poland. But in 
the midst of his days, and when he had .attained to 
fame and prosperity, he was cut off by the plamie 
at Danzig, August 20, 1639. 0. was more honoured 
by his contemporaries than almost any other poet 
ever was. German poetry, which had been' 
neglected and despised, began again to be esteemed 
and cultivated. The popiUarity of 0., and his rela- 
tions avith the chiefs of the Roman Catholic party, 
led to the adoption, throughout the whble of Ger- 
many, of the form given to the German language by 
Luther, which had previously obtained general 
acceptance only in the Protestant states. His 
poetry is characterised by careful attention to 
langu.age and metre, and by reflection rather than 
by brilliant fancy or deep feeling. There are several S 
editions of his works, but none is quite complete 
(3 vols. Breslau, 1690 ; 3 vols. Amst. 1646 ; and 
3 vols. Franlcfurt and Leipzig, 1724). 

O'PITJM, one of tho most valuable of medicines, 
is the dried juice of the unripe capsules of a species 
of Poppy (q. v.), Papaver somniferum, sometimes 
caUed the Common Poppy, and sometimes the White 
Poppy, although the latter name is re.ally appro- 
pri.ato only to one of its varieties. The plant is 
probably a native of some of the wanner parts of 
Asia, although it is now common in cultivated and 
w.aste grounds throughout aU the south and middle 
of Europe, and is occasionally found in Britam. It 
is an annual, varying in height from one to six, feet, 
erect, branched, of a glaucous green colom’, -with 
ovate-oblong sessile leaves, the stem and leaves 
generally smooth, the branches terminated by large 
flowers on long stalks, the capsules globose or 
roundish-ovate and smooth. There are two prin- 
cipal varieties cultivated for the opium which they 
yield, which have been regarded by some botanists 
as distinct species ; the one (Papaver somniferum) 
ha-ving generally red or violet-coloured flowers, 
numerous flower-stalks rising together, globose 
capsides opening by a circle of pores -under the 
persistent stigma, and black seeds ; the other (P. 
officinale) ha-ving white flowers, solitary flower- 
stalks, the capsiues somewhat ov.ate, the circle of 
pores almost wanting, the seeds white. The former 
variety is generally cultivated in the mountainous 
parts of the north of India, tho latter in the plain 
of Bengal, where the poppy-fields .are described by 
Dr Hooker as resembling green lakes studded -with 
white water-lilies. Tho cultivation of the poppy 
for the sake of opium is carried on in many parts of 
India, although the chief opiiun district is a large 
tract on the Ganges, about 600 miles in length and 
200 miles in breadth, which was divided by the 
East India Company into two agencies, that of 
Behar and that of Benares, the central factory of 
the former being at Patna, and that of the latter at 
Ghazeepore. The poppy is also extensively culti- 
vated for opium in the Asiatic provinces of 'Tm-key, 
in Egypt, and in Persia. Opium of very good quahty 
is also produced, although not to any considerable 
anioxmt, in some parts of Europe, and even in 
Britain. It is sometimes alleged that a much 
warmer climate than that of Britain is requisite for 
tho profitable production of opium, but the chief 
faxdt of*’the climate seems rather to be the fre- 
quency of wet weather. Very fine specimens of 
opium have been produced, and the produce per 
acre has been foimd amply remunerative; but a 
great difficulty is experienced in obtaining labour 
at a moderate rate for a few days only at a time. 
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and -n’lien tho cxporimcnt is conducted on a small 
scale, only for a few hours dady. This difficulty 
was much felt in an exporunent, othenrise most 
successful, which w.as made at Edinhureh, by Mr 
Young, a surgeon, who about the ye.ar 1.S30 obtained 
CG lbs. of opium from one acre of poppies, and sold it 
at 3Gs. a lb. It was of excellent quality. Ilis mode 
of cultivation was similar to that usual in India. 
The seed being sown in spring on a rich soil, the 
jdants were kept clc.ar of weeds, and when they h.ad 
lloAVcrcd and produced c.ajisulcs, incisions avere 
made in the c.apsnlcs, and the exuded juice collected 
as described below. The capsules varj’ from the 
size of a lien’s egg to that of tho fist. In India, the 
poppy lloavors in the end of Januara- and bcmnninc 
of Pebruaiy. a b 

_ The poppy requires for its profitable cnltiv.ation a 
rich soil, and m India is generally sown in tho 
neighbourhood of adllages avhero manure can be 
easily obtained. Tho soil ought to bo fine .and 
loose avhen tho seed is sown. Tho subsequent 
cultia-ation consists chiefly in thinning and aveeding. 
Imgation is pr.actised. Jlild moist aa-c.ather, ariA 
night-dews, is deemed most faa-ourablo during the 
time of the collection of the opium, 'Vevy di*v 
aacather diminishes the flow of tho juice, and much 
rain is injurious. 

The opium poppy is cultivated for other purjioses 
besides the production of opium, concernin'' avhicli 
SCO Porrv. “ 

Opium, .as a commercial article, is of great import- 
.ance, cxcccffing indeed that of any other dnig 
in use, and tho cultia’.ation of the opium poppy 
{Papaver tomtii/a-iim) in British India forms a 
most extensive branch of agriculture, .and thd collec- 
tion and preparation of tbo drug itself employs a 
large number of persons in the Batna, iM.alwa,'.aDd 
Benares districts of Bengal. Indeed duriii" the 
whole existence of tho Bast India Comi..any, the 
jiroduction of this drug was of the first iniiiortanco ; 
Its eniplojaiicnt as a habitual narcotic, as well .as a 
nicdiciiio jiU tho cnstoni dcniJiuds 

an cuonnous supply. The seed is sown in India in 
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hanging ^at ^thc side of the collector. lYhen this 
is full, it is earned home and transferred to ,a 
shallow open brass dish, called a Ptallcc, and left 
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for a time tilted on its side, so that .any watery 
fluid may drain out ; this avateiy fluid "is c.allcd 
pua^caca/t, and is very detrirnent.al to tho opium 
unless removed. It now requires d.aily attendance, 
.and h.as to bo turned frequently, so that the air 
m.ay dry it cqu.ally, until it acquires a tolcr.able 
consistency, which requires three or four weeks ; it 
is then packed iu small earthen jars, and taken to 
the porfoKvis or factories ; hero the contents of each 
j.ar are turned out and carefully weighed, tested, 
y.alucd, and credited to tho cultiv.ator. The opium 
is then thrown into vast vats, which hold the accu- 
mulations of whole districts, .aud the mass being 
kneaded, is again taken out aud mado into balls 
or c.akes for tho market. 

This is a very important operation, and is con- 
ducted in long rooms, tho avorkmcn sitting in rows, 
closely watched by tlio overseers to insure the work 
being carefully p'.'rformciL Before each workman 
(fig. -1) is a tray, aud within easy reach is placed the 








the beginning of November: it flowers in tho end of 
January, or a little later; and in three or four weeks 
after, the capsides or po]ipy-hcads arc about the size 
of hens’ eggs, aud .are ready 
for operating ujion. When 
this is tho case, the collectors 
each take a little iron in- 
Etrument, called a jiiis/ifur 
(fig. I); it is made of three 
or four small plates of iron, 
narrow at one end and wider 
at tho other, which is also 
notched like a s.aw; with 
these instruments thej' 
avound each fuU-groavn 
po]ipy-hcad (fig. 2) as they 
make their way through the 
plants in tho field (lig. 3). 
This is always done early in 
tho morning, before the heat 
of tho sun is felt; during 
tho d.ay tho milky juice of 
the plant oozes .out, and 
early on tho following morn- 
ing it is collected by scraping 
it off avith a kind of scoop, called a sitlooJia, and 
transferred to au earthen a’cssol, c.alled a kiirrace, 
84 
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(ayar, a tin a’cssel for holding ns much opium .os avill 
make three or five b.alls. On tho tray is another 
b.asin containing avatcr, and a smaller tray ; on this 
tr.ay stands a brass cup, into aa-hich the b.all or cako 
is moiddcd, also a supply of thin kayci-s of poppy 
petals, formed by kaj-ing them out overlapping each 
other, and pressing them upon ono another; these aro 
prepared by avomen in tho jioppy-fields, and avith 
those is a cup filled aauth a sticka’ fluid called lewa/t, 
made from opium of inferior Quality. The operator 




M »mr m h«. ^ work* it into x baU 


MMMMM.Hi'tuid ,itic)u, to i^ in oonMaucnce.''of tbo 
■fewB*' »in«»wd'ptt: tbo inner lido b£ tno thin cakes 
ti petals, ^tols are nut on tbo upper part ot 

tIia'baU,'and:t)^''wlu>la gatnered roupd lii ionmng 
a„caM about/as’^ck as. a bank>notc.' Each man’s 
work' for . the day i* . kept by itself, and after having 
been' duly restored, is taken to a vast drying-room 
' irhen the'balla aro nlaced in tiers on latti^ 


prindnies morphine,, narcotine^ &c. In Great Britain,' 
tho: chief mn nu f acturo of theso salts of opium is 
carried' on in Edinbui;^, nhers two firms, Messrs 
T.‘ and H. Smith, and J. E. Macfarlono & Ca, havo, 
attained great reputation, and manufacturo theso 



■ Cfiemical and Medicinal Froperliet . — Tho only 
•variety recognised in tho Britian uharmacopccia u 
Turkey. opiuni. .Tbo chemical composmon of 
opium has been studied by various chemists, amongst 
whom must bo capcciwy . mentioned Professor 
'ifulder .of Utrecht, and. Professor Anderson, .of 
Glasgow. Tho following constituents occur in most 
kinds of opium : 

' • McconloAdd, SHO.CiiIIOj,, from •! to 8 per cenL 


'Morphia, 

Codeia, . . 

Thebaia, . 
Papaverine, 
Uaicotinc, . 
.Narceb, . . 

Meconino, . - 
’ Itcsinons Matter, 
Crontchouc, . 


»,Ui 4 U.Ui>, trom •! to » per ccni 
CstHisNOt, from -f to 12 « 
CjatluKO^, less than I * 
puH:iMO{, , • » 

C^jH^iNO^- .• * ■ 

CuH^HO) 4 , from G to 10 ■ 
GrslIoUOi^ from G to 10 » 
fcaffioOj, • less Uian 1 • 

. from 2 to -t » 

. from •! to.C > 


MucUi^o, Gum, and liriracUvo 1 ^ -lo to CO . 

Alattcr^ . • ) 

In addition to tho six alkaloids named in this table, 
a seventh, pamed opianiuc, has been found iu 
Egyptian opium, but in no other varieties. ■ . 

' riomo of tho most important and charactcruiio of 
theso constitoent^ as mcconic acid, morphia, and 
narcotinc, aro noticed iu special articles. Tho only 
isolated constituents of opium which oro now used 
in medicino aro Codeia {so called from tho Greek 
word kSdeia, a poppy-head), whidr has been asserted 


by Magendio and others to act in' tho same manner 
as, although less powerfully than,- morphia, but 
which is now seldom prescribed, as it is not a 

E harmacopccinl preparation ; i and Morphia, which 
as olrc^y been described. 

■Tho only tc^t given in tho British phanaacomma 
for’ tho purity of opium is tho determination ojE its 
pcrccntago of morphia, which is a process rcqLuiring- 
a coosidcrahio amount of chemical skUI. - 
EoUowing tbo arrangement adopted by Pereira 
{EUmenU of Materia Mediai,'4ih. cd.), wo havo just 
quoted, wo shall consider (1) tho efibets of'ono or a 
tow doses of opium employed medicinally or ' os a 
poison; (2) tho effects of tho habitual emptoyment 
of opium, either by chewing or smoking it ;'and (3) 
ita good and bad effects, on tho different s^-stems of 
organs. .■ 

1. In small doses, ns from a quarter of a gram to 
a grain, it acts as an ogrccablo stimnlant, tlus effect 
hemg followed by a dcsiro £o sleep, oMompanicrl by 
dryness of tho’ mouth and throat; thirst, and slight 
constipation, ’Whoa it is given in a full mcdictml 
dose (a? froiir trvo to. four ^ins), tho stage of excite- 
ment is soon followed by well-marked depression or 
torpor, both of tbo booBy and mental organs, and 
an almost irrcsistiblo sleeping j tbeso effects being 
usually* succeeded by constipation, nausea, lumM 
tongue, headache, and listlcssncss. ■ : "When- it is 
administered in a dangerous or poisoiwus doM, tlw 
symptoms, as summed up by* Br. Christisoh in bis 
work.On Poisons, begin with gidd ine ss and stupor, 
■generally without any previous stimulus. The stupor 
mpidly Increasing* tho persotr becomes motionless, 
and insensibloto cxtemal impressions; bo breathes 
.very 8l6wly,.gimerally lies qtuto stiU, with his eyes 
Aut.a^.tiio'pnpns.cohti»tcd; and tho wholo 


work racks, and cohtihua11y,trumcd and exnm- 


f'r.Thormanufactrue. of 'opium isfeamed'on to. tho 
grpatMt c'xtcnt in'.India,bat]ar^ quantities ^ also 
made. in^ Turkey,' and. this latter ts- considered tho 
b^'in’.qtudi^' .It.- is- also rhodo^at Trebitond in 
Pmhs'andmEgypti'occasionaUy it'Las been' pro- 
do^, in. Genhany, France, and^Eh^and. .' Of ,tho 
tlndian opium there SM'Kyctal-qualitics,'as Bengal, 
Patoa? or ;Beniues -'opium, Garden' .Patna, Malwa,' 
fine Mal«^‘ Cutc)i, and Kandcish opium. ' > 

‘.Uto’ net' 'opium' revenue, for^Ihdia in 1871 — ^1872 
ffM>£7,657,2l3.'‘'<-The number of chests; sold, was 
ttt'.jC139';'per-chM^ 'oc'£2G bigher'than the 
imyotts y ear’s' 'aTcnge:' '. Tho 'net pt6fit;waa £00 
^ie t iiis t .''' ,Ihe'’.srea~-nnder. cultivation' in Bengal 
'f!80;«08 adrai.'.- In 1873-4, M,74C 
^lkals£i>(^ofia^:'^'Talued 'Cat'; £1,10^69*^ were me-. 

to.Chiha,' ths.liu^t'donsumption of 
ikB.'JBwntoa. and the natives of 
lkiKlblMia;8lta|^-iw^ taka'anunidly to' the value 
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oxprcasioii o£ tlio countonrvnco is tliat of deep and 
perfect repose. As tlio pnisoninjt adr.'inccs, flic 
features lieoomo ghastly, -the pulse feelile and 
imncrccptihle, the muscles exceedingly relaxed, and, 
unless assistance is speedily prociire'il, death eii.snes. 
If the person recovers, the insensihility is r-nc- 
ceeded by prolonged sleep, vhicli commonly ends 
in twenty-four or thirty-six hours, and is followed 
by nausea, vomiting, giddiness, and loathing of 
food. 

2. The Iinhilual use of opium, vhether the drug bo 
eaten or smolccd, is undoubtedly* in most cases in- 
jurious to the constitution, .although jirob.ably not to 
the extent that some eastern tr.avcller.s assert. Sir 
II. Christicon, .and other eminent phyaici.ana, have 
shown that in numerous cases very large quantities 
of this drug may bo regularly tahen avitli impunity; 
and Ur Chapman of Thcrnpculicx, vol.'ii. 

p. 12!)) relates two remarlaablo cases of this kind — 
one in which a wineglassful of laudanum was taken 
Bover.al times in tho twenty-four hours, and another 
(a case of cancer of tlio uterus) in avbicli tho 
qiuantity of laudanum was gradually increased to 
t/ircc pints daily, a considor.ablo quantity of solid 
opium being also taken in tho same period. 

Opium-sniokinf/ is .a habit that is chiefly confined 
to China and tho islands of tho Indian Archipcl.ago. 
An extract, called chamloo, is made into pills .aboiit 
tho size of a pea. The following is Iho account 
given by Marsdon, in his I/istoni ofSiiviatra, of tho 
process employed: 'One of these pills being pul 
into tho small tube that projects from tho side of 
tho opium pipe, that tube is applied to a lamp, and 
Uio pill being lighted is consumed .at ono whifl or 
inflation of tho lungs, attended with a whistling 
noise. Tho smoko is never emitted by tho mouUi, 
but usually receives vont through tho nostrils.’ 
Although tho immoderate pr.aclico of opium-smoking 
is mo.st dcstnictivo to those who live in iioverty and 
distress, yet from tho cvidcnco of Mr .Smith, a 
surgeon resident at I’lilo Penang, and of Ur Kalwell, 
who passed three years in China, it docs not appc.ar 
that tho Chincso in easy circumstances, and who 
have tho comforts of life about them, aro materially 
.alTccted in respect to longevity by addiction to this 
habit. 

3. As tho discussion of tho physiologic.al action 
of opium on tho diirereut organs would, in its most 
condensed form, occupy too much space, wo shall 
confine our remarks to tho practical conclu-sions at 
which physiologists .-iiid [iliysicians have arrived 
respecting tho utility and tho danger of prescribing 
this <lmg in various conditions of tho principal vit.-il 
organs. 

a. Ccrrhro-spiiinl Si/slcm . — Under proper regulations 
it is a remedy which may bo used to stimulate the 
circulation within tho cranium, to promote sleep, to 
1 diminish abnorm.al or increased ncnsibility, and to 
I all.ayp.ain generally; avhilo it is contr.a-iniUc.atcd in 
apoplexy, cerebral inflammation, paralysis, and 
hysteria. Dr Pereira relates a case in avhich one 
groin of opium, administered to an hyEtoric.al young 
avoinaii, proved fatal. 

h. Digestive System . — ‘ Under proper regulations,’ 
s.ays Pereira, ‘opium is an admissiblo remedj- for 
the following purposes : to diminish cxcessia-c 
hunger ; to allay pain, ivhen unaccompanied bj- 
inflammation ; to diminish tho sensibility of the 
digestive organs in cases of acrid poisoning, and in 
the pas.sago of biliary calculi ; to produce rclax.ation 
of tho muscular fibres of tho almicntarj' c.anal in 
colic, and of the gall-ducts in the pass.agc of calculi, 
and to diminish excessive scorction from tho 
intestinal c.an.al in diarrhrea;’ while it is contr.a- 
indic.atcd ‘in diminished nccrction from tho gastro- 
intestinal membrane, in extromo thirst, in loss of 
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appetite and wc.ak digestion, in obstinate costiveness, 
anil in diminished excretion of bile.’ 

r. Vosctilnr System. — In vascular excitement with 
gre.at diminution of power, as after hemoiThagc, 
oiiium is often Eervicc.ablo ; but when the puke is 
strong as well as quick, or when there is simul- 
taucou.sly ,a tendency to abnormal sleepiness, it is 
conlra-indiaatcd. 

d. Respiratory System. — ‘ Opium, under proper 
regulations, in.ay bo useful to diminish the contrac- 
tility of tho muscles of respiration, or of tho 
muscul.ar fibres of tho air-tubes, ns in spasmodic 
.asthm.a ; to diminish the sensibilily of tho bronchia 
in tho second stage of c.atarrh, .and thereby to .all.ay 
cough by lessening tho infiuenco of tho cold .air; 
and, lastly, to counteract excessive bronchi.al secre- 
tion;’ while it is contr.a-indicated in difficulty of 
breathing, arising from a deficient supply of nervous 
cnergj-, as in npojilcotie cases ; in cases in which tho 
venous is imjierfeotly converted into arterial blood ; 
and in tho first stage of catarrh and pneumonia, 
both from its checking Bccretion, and from its 
tendency to impede tho duo nrterialisation of tho 
blood. 

e. Urinary System. — Opium is a v.aluablo remedy 
to .allay tho pain in tho kidney .and adjacent jiarts 
in cases of rcn.al calculi, and also to produce 
relaxation of the ureters avhen tho c.alculi ai-o passing 
along those tubes ; it is .also of groat sorrico in 
certain forms of irritable bladder. 

Thoro can be no doubt that tho cssenti.al and 
primary 'operation of opium is on tho nervous 
system, tho other ctleots being for tho most part 
secondary. 

Opium is undoubtedly tho most v.ahi.ablo remedy 
of tho whole m.atcri.a mcdic.a. ‘Por other medicines,’ 
s.aj-s Dr Pereira, ‘ wo have one or more substitutes ; 
but for opium, none — at least in the largo m.ajority 
of c,asc.s in which its peculiar .and bencfici.al infiuenco 
is required.’ dVo not only exhibit it to mitigato 
jiain, to .allay np.asm, to jiromoto sleep, to relievo 
nervous rosllc.ssncss, to jirodiicc porsqiiration, and to 
check profuse discharges from tho bronchi.al tubes 
and iute.stinal canal ; but are .also find it capable of 
relieving some di.se.ascs in which none of tho above 
iudic.atiims can be nlw.ays distinctly perceived. In 
combination with tartar emetic, it has been strongly 
recommended in fever avifh much cerebral dis- 
turb-ance; in nssoci.ation arith c.alomel, it is tho 
most trustworthy remedy in cases of infl.amniation 
of membranous parts ; in insanity, its a-.aluo cannot 
be o\-crc.stim.a'tcd ; it is the rcinedj- chiefly trusted 
to in delirium tremens ; it is more Ecra'icc.ablc than 
any other medicine in di.abetcs; .and to concliido 
avith a more common and loss serious afiection, its 
efficiency, avhen administered in small doses (as ten 
or fifteen drojia of laudanum three times a day), in 
promoting tho healing of ulcers in avhich granulation 
proceeds loo slowly is a-ery marked. 

In addition to tho solution of IiTuriate of Sloiphia 
(q. a-.), avhich, on tho avhole, is the bc.st preparat ion of 
oiiium for internal uso in the majority of cases, the 
British ]ihannncopiri,a contains an opium pill (contain- 1 
ing ono ji.art of opium in five of the pill) ; a jiill of lead 
and o]iium (chiefly used in pulmonary hemorrhage) ; 
an aromatic powder of chalk and opium (containing 
one part of ojiium in forty of the poavder) ; poavder 
of ipccacuan and opium (or Dover’s Poavder [q. a-.], 
containing oiio part of opium in ten of tho poavder) ; 
poaa-dcr of kino and opium (containing ono part of 
oiiium in taventy of tho poaa-dcr, and, like the 
arom.atic poaa-dcr, cliielly used in diarrhcea) ; tincture 
(see L.a.nnANUJi), and camphorated tincture of 
opium (commonly knoavn ns Paregoric Elixir, and 
much used in chronic cough — containing taa-o grains 
of opium in the fluid ounce) ; in addition to an enema ; 
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a Tvinc (used cliiefly as a local application to the 
eye in cases of ophthalmia) ; an ointment of galls and 
opium (used as an external application to piles) ; and 
a liniment and a plaster, which are applied to remove 
local superficial pains. ' 

In a case of poisoning by opium, the first and 
most essential point is the evacuation of the contents 
of the stomach. The stomach-pump, if it can be 
procured, should be employed, and strong coffee 
should then be pumped into the stomach after the 
removal of its contents. The next best remedy is 
an emetic of sulphate of zinc (about ‘a scruple), and 
if this is not at hand, a dessert-spoonful of fionr of 
mustard, stirred up in a tumbler of warm water, 
will usually jiroduce the desired effect. The patient 
must, if possible, be prevented from falling asleep, 
and for this purpose he should be kept constantly 
w.alking between two strong men, while a third 
erson in the rear should, at short intervals, flick 
im sharply with a rough wet towel, or (if pro- 
curable) a good birch rod. Cold water should also 
be occasionally dashed over the head and chest. In 
a few apparently hopeless cases, death has been 
averted by artificial respir.ation, and by the appbca- 
tion of electro-magnetism. 

OPOEA'LSAMUM. See Baisaii and Gnjr. 

OPODE'LDOC is a popular synonyme for Soap 
Liniment (q. v.). The origin of the term, which 
was apparently applied by Paracelsus to various 
forms of liniments or local applications, is not 
kuoavn. The opo is the same as the opo of 
opoponax, opobalsamum, &c., and is doubtless derived 
from the Greek 'Gpos, juice. It has been suggested 
bjr an eminent Amgib-Saxon scholar that the 
original avord was opodilla, and that doc or doch 
was added merely as a gloss to diUa—a. aneav that 
is confirmed by the fact, that in .dSlfrio’s Glossary, 
dill (dilla) is Englished by .doci. 

OPO'PONAX, a gum rosin obtained by punc- 
•turing the roots of a species of parsnip (Pastinaca 
Opoponax). The chief interest in this material is 
the great importance which the ancient physicians 
attached to it as an antispasmodic medicine. It 
was employed by Hippocrates, Theophrastus, .and 
Dioscorides, who have each left descriptions of iti 
The plant ^ows generally throughout Southern 
Europe, and the gum is s&l coUected, but is not 
much used. 

OPO'KTO (Portug. O Porto, the port), a city of 
Portug.al, and, after Lisbon, the most important sea- 
port of the cormtry, in the province of Minho, on 
the right bank, and two miles from the mouth 
of the_ Douro, in hat. 41° 9' N., long. 8° 37' W. ; 
and is 195 miles north-north-east of Lisbon. 
Though possessing few imposing edifices, the town, 
seen from a distance with its irregidar outline 
marked with many towers, its whitewashed houses 
gleaming among trees and terraced gardens, has a 
line picturesque effect. Its pictmresqueness, how- 
ever, has been secured at the cost to a great extent 
,of comfort, as many of its streets are narrow, dirty, 
and so steep as to' be impassable for carriages. 
Of the old walls that surrormded the ancient 
tonm, remains are stiU to be seen. The princip.al 
street is the Pua Nova dos Inglezes, a sp.acious, 
h.andsome, modern thoroughfare, from which a 
good 'view of the Bishop’s Palace, which seems 
to be hung high in the air, is obtained. Here 
is situated one of the finest edifices in 0., the 
English Factory House, a building of white granite 
with a beautifnl facade, and comprising on a macmi- 
ficent scale all the appurtenances of a club-house, 
as ball-room, library, refreshment-room, &c. The 
houses in the Pua Nova dc S. JoXio, the most regidar 
street in the city, are lofty, and are faced ■with 


gaily painted and gilt balconies. Of the 11 squares, 
the greatest is the Praga de S. Ovidio on a height, 
the a,ppearance of which is enhanced by beautiful 
buildings and a terrace, with a fine seaward ■\'iew, 
pknted with trees. On the high rocks, on the 
southern bank of the river, stands the convent of da 
Serra, which at one time -was extraordinarily rich. 
The most beautiful of the convents was that of S. 
Bento, now converted into barracks. The c.athedral, ' 
which must origin.ally have been a noble edifice, but 
has been infamously modernised, stands near the' 
Bishop’s P,alace. The Torre dos Clerigos (Tower of 
the Clergy), s.aid to be the highest in Portugal, was 
built in 1748. Foimerly, there were in all 80 
convents and ch.apels in the city. Of existing 
institutions, there are four hospita,ls, and numerous 
educational and benevolent establishments. 0. is 
the prineip.al industri.al seat in the country. It carries 
on manufactures of linen, silk, cotton, and woollen 
fabrics, cloth of gold, silk and cotton hosiery, lace, 
buttons, gold and silver wire, cutlery and hardware, J 
excellent furniture, pottery, glass, le.ather, p.aper, 
hats, s.ails, and the articles required on ship-board. 
Eoyal tobacco .and soap-works, two iron-foundries, 
and several sugar-refineries .are also in operation. 
The entrance to the Douro is rendered highly 
dangerous by a shifting bar of sand ; but 3 'et the 
commerci.al tr.afiBc on the river is considerable. The 
exports of avine were larger in 1874 than in any 
former j-ear, amounting to 301,810 hectolitres, of 
which seven-elevenths was shipped for England. In 
1871 0. imported cotton goods from England to the 
value_ of £329,488 ; woollen goods, £69,413 — more 
than in any former year. 0. builds very fast-s.ail- 
ing ships. In 1875 the port o-wned 137 ships of 
38,540 tons. Pop. of 0. 76,000. 

In ancient times, the site of 0. was occupied by 
the harboiu'-toavn Portus Gale, afterw.ards Porto 
Gale, from which has been derived the name of the 
kingdom, Portugal. It was an important city 
during the supremacy of the Moors, was destroyed 
in 820 by Almansor of Cordova, but was restored 
and peopled by a colony of Gascons and French 
in 999. It was f.amous for the strength of its forti- . 
fications during the middle ages, its walls being 
3000 p,acc3 in circiunferenoe, 30 feet in height, 
and flanked with towers. Prom the 17th to the 
present century, O. has been the scene of an unusual 
number of popular insurrections. In 1808, it was 
taken by the French ; but in the following year it 
w-os retaken by an Anglo-Portuguese force under 
Wellington. In 1832, Dom Pedio, the ex-emperor 
of Brazil, was unsuccessfully besieged for a year in 
this city by the forces of Dom Miguel. 

OPO'SSUM (Didelpliis), a genus of Marsupiata, 
having ton cutting teeth in the upper jaw, and eight 
in the lower, one canine tooth on each side in each 
j.aw, three compressed prjemolars, and foiu sharply- 
tuberculated mol.ars on each side — fifty teeth in all ; 
the tongue bristly; the tail long, prehensile, and 
in part scaly ; the feet plantigr.ade ; five toes on 
each foot, 'their claws long and sharp ; but the inner 
toe of the right foot converted into a thumb, desti- 
tute of a claw, and opposable to the other digits; 
the muzzle long and i)ointed, the mouth very wide, 
the e.ars large and destitute of hair. The unwebbed 
feet and non-aquatio habits distinguish this genus 
from Clieironectes (q. v.), also belonging to the 
family Didelpliida:. But the genus Didelpliis itself 
is divided by some naturalists into several genera ; 
and there are difierences not unimportant, particu- 
larly in the well-developed pouch of some species, 
and the merelj’’ rudimentary pouch or abdominal 
folds of others. AU the existing species are Ameri- 
can, but fossil species are found in other p.arts of 
the world. The opossums were the first marsupial 
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nnimnls known, .and .arc noticed .as verj’ avonderfnl 
crc.atnvcs by some of tlio earliest TO itcrs on America. 
Some of the smaller siiccics mneb resemble r.als and 
mice, except in their long and pointed muzzle ; 
others greatly resemble shrcw.s ; the large.st known 
siiecies .are scarcely equal in size to >a huge cat. It 
is in some of the smaller species that the poncli is 
rndimentary ; all the larger species have .a well- 
developed iionch, in which the young are c.arried, 
and to which, even after beginning to ventnro forth 
from it, they retreat on the aiiproach of danger. 
The young of the Bpccic.s which have .a merely 
rudimentary pouch, al.«o remain attached to the 
nipple of the mother for a time ; and .afterwards 
for a time are carried on her back, intwining 
their prehensile tails with hers, and clinging to 
the fur of her back. — The Virgtnian’ O. (7). 
Vtrfjiiiirnin) is one of the largest species. It 
abounds in the w.anncr parts of North America, and 



Virginian Opo'.snm (Dkldphis Virgiitiana). 

its range extend'! considerably to the north of 
Virginia. Its foim is rolnibt, !t.s head very barge, 
its colour didl while ; its for long, line, and woolly, 
thickly interspersed with longer coar. e wliite hair.s, 
except on the head and snmo of thi' np|)er jiarfs, 
where the hair is short and close. The l.ail is not 
quite an long as the body. The Virginian O. livc.s 
nineli in forests and among the branches of trec.s, to 
which it usually retreats to devour its jirey, twining 
its tad ariamd a branch for security. Its food con- 
sisls of .small quadruiieds and rejitde.s, birds’ eggs, 
and insects; .also in part of fruits and the juicy 
st.alks of plants. It often visits ]i(mltry-yard.s. and 
displays much cunning in its stealthy <|Uesl of |irey ; 
altlioii'gli otherwise it .aei.iiis, like the other J/ar- 
to be Very low in the sc.alo of intelligence. 
It seeks to cscajic from enemies by ruiiniii'g to tlio 
woods and .a.scemling a tree; but if escape is im- 
po.ssible, it feigns death, and maintains the impos- 
ture in very trying circumstances, however it 
m.ay bo kicked and beaten ; but the true state of 
the case may bo ascertained by throwing it 
into water. 'J'lio American word 'possitiiiinij makes 
a lignrativo apidic.ation of this part of the 
nalnral history of the opo.ssnm. The female some- 
times jiroduces sixteen young at .a birth; the young 
when born arc blind, naked, and shapeless, and 
weigh scarcely more than a grain each ; they <lo not 
begin to leave the iioucli until they have attained 
about the size of a mouse. The female O. .shews a 
very strong .attachment to her young. Tho O. is 
very easily tamed, but its strong odour makes it an 
nuple.asaiiL jiet. The flesh of the 0. is said to be 
good. 'The hair is woven into garters and girdles 
1)3' tho Indian women. — Other species of O. are 
found in tho more southern parts of Americ.a. Of 
these, one of tho largest is the CuAH-r.ATixr. O. 
(if. cancrirom) of Guiana and Brazil ; which is 
iiearl 3 ’ as largo as tho Virginian 0., lives chiclly in 


m.arshy places, and feeds much . on crabs. The 
smaller species arc numerous in tho tropical ])arts of 
America. — The name 0. is often given in Australia 
to the Ph.alangers (q. v.). 

O'PPBLN, a town of Prussian Silesia, capit.al of 
tho government district of the same name, on the 
Oder, G1 miles south-east of Brcsl.au. Since ISIG, 
when it was erected into an c.spccial scat of govern- 
ment for Upjior Silesia, the town has been much 
beautified both with now edifices and with parks 
and g.ardcns. It contains four churches — one of 
■\vhich, Adclbert’s Church, was founded in Olio— an 
old castle on tho island P.ascheke iii the channel of tho 
Oder, a town-house, and theatre. Pop. (1871) 11,879. 
who carry on a considerable transit-trade in timber, 
zinc, lead, hardware, cattle, and wines ; and manu- 
facture rilibons, linen goods, le.ather, and potter}'. 

OPPO.SI'TION, the p.arty in cither ITonso of tho 
British parliament who are opposed to tho existing 
government, and who avould probabl}' come into 
]>ower on its displacement. Tho c.xistcnco of a fair 
and tcm])cr.ato ojipo-sition, keeping a watch over tho 
acts of tho ministr}', is undcniabl}' conducive to 
good government; while, on tho other hand, tho 
conduct of jmblic allairs may ho seriously embar- 
rassi'd by an opiiosition whoso proceedings are 
coiidiictod ill a factions or obstructive spirit. Tho 
name Oiiposition is not gcner.all}' applied to a part}', 
merely iioc.ause opposed to the existing administra- 
lion, if there is no likelihood of their succeeding to 
power on a change of government. 

OPTIC NBllVB. ' See TN'it 

O'PTICAL ILLUSION. Of .all the senses none 
is more deceptive than tho sense of sight ; it often 
deceive."! us as to the distance, size, shape, and 
colour of objects; it frequently makesthem .appear 
as if in situ.atioiis where their existemco is impossible ; 
and often makes ns think them mov.able wlien they 
are not so, and vice nr:it An object apiicai's to us 
.as barge or small, near or distant, according as tho 
r.ay.s from its opposite bordei-a jnccting at the eye 
form a largo or a .small angle : when tho angle is 
large, the object is either largo or near ; W'hen .small, 
the object must bo small or distant. Praelico alone 
enable:! us to decide whether an object of largo 
.aiijiarent size is so on account of its real size, or of 
its luoximity ; and our decisio!i is arrived at by a 
eomiiarison of the object vi pnailioti, with other com- 
mon object.s, such as trees, lion.ses, ftc., which may 
ehanco to bo near it. and of which we have by 
experience come to form a correct idea. The same 
is, of course, true of ajiparently Email objects. But 
when all means for comparison are removed, as 
when we .sec a di.stant object lloating on an exten- 
sive .sheet of water, or erect in an apparently boimd- 
les.s sandy plain, where no other object mcet.s the 
eye, then our judgment is completely .at fault. 
I'mpcrfeelion in the acquired iierceptions of sight, ns 
it i.s c.alled, jiroduces many other illusions ; it leads 
us to co!i).idor sjihcric.al solids at a dista!ico as 
Hat discs, and deceives us regarding the size of 
objects, by their colour; the sun ajipeara larger 
than ho would it illumined by a fainter li.ght, and a 
man in a white habit Ecems larger than ho would 
if ho wore .a dark drc.ss. Jllusions are also 
jiroduccd by external eanscs ; and instances of this 
sort arc ,given rmder hlir.Aai:, llcrLlXTiON, and 
Itri'KAfriox. 

Tho jirojierty which tho eye jiosscsscs of retaining 
an iinjiression for .a very brief, though sensiblo 
jieriod of time (about one-qnnrter of a second), after 
the object which produced the impression has been 
removed, jiroduces a third class of illusions. Com- 
mon examjiles of this are. tho illumin.ated circle 
formed by the rapid revolution of an ignited c.arbon 
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Tioint, piece o£ red-hot iron, or other luminous body, ( 
and tire" fiery curve produced by a red-bof snot ] 
projected from a cannon. _ ■ ^ 

Another form of illusion is produced to a person i 
who is seated in a vehicle in motion, and it is very ] 
deceptive when the motion is so equable as pot to 1 
bo felt by the person himself. The illusion is most i 
complete when the attention is riveted on an 1 
object several yards off; this object then appears < 
as a centre round which all the other objects seem 1 
to revolve, those between the observer and the . 
object moving backwards, and those beyond the ; 
object moving forwards. This illusion occurs on a ( 
large scale in the apparent motion of the heavenly 1 

Other illusions arise from a disordped state of i 
the organs of vision ; such are the seeing of ^things i 
double or movable (if they are not so), or of a 
colour different from the true one ; the appeim- ' 
ance as of insects crawling over a body at which the . 
ej’e is directed, &c. ' 

O'PTICS is the science whose object is the ■ 
investigation of the laws that regulate the pheno- 
mena of light and vision. The nature of light will 
,bo found treated of under Light, and its various 
properties under CiinoviATics, DiFmACTiOH, In- 
TEnrEHENCE, Lens, Polaeisation, Reflectiok, 
Eefractioh, SrECTP.mr, &c. ; and we shall confine 
ourselves in this article to a historical sketch of the 
rise and progress of the science. 

Optics, as a science, is entirely of modern growth, 
for though the Greeks and their disciples the Arabs 
had made some progress in mathematical optics, 
their knowledge was confined to the law of reflection 
and its more immediate consequences. Euclid, 
Aristotle, .Archimedes, Hero, and Ptolemy were 
acquainted with the fact th'at light is transmitted 
in straight lines, but with the important exception 
of Aristotle, and some of his followers, the ancient 
philosophors believed that rays proceeded /rom the 
eye to the object, instead of in the contrary direc- 
tion. Ptolemy was well acquainted with atmo- 
sifiioiio refraction. Alhacen (1070) and Vitellio the 
Polo (1200) .wore almost the only cultivators of this 
science during the middle ages, and their additions 
to it were unimportant. ■ The lens, though linown 
from early antiquity, was not applied as an aid-to 
dofeotive eyesight till after the time of Koger 
Bacon. Jansen, .hictius, and GaUleo separately 
invented the telescope about the beginniu" of the 
17th c. ; and the last-mentioned philosopner, by 
its means, made various important astronomical 
discoveries. ICepler, a short time after, gave the 
true theory of the telescope, explained the method 
of finding the focal length of lenses, and applied 'it 
to find the magnifying power of the telescope, 
besides pointing out the mode of constnicting an 
instrument bettor ad.aptod for astronomic.al pur- 
poses than that of Galileo' ; he also made some 
useful e.xperiments on the nisture of colours, and 
showed that images formed on the retina of the 
eye are inverted, a fact previously discovered by | 
Manrolyous of ■ Messina. From this period the j 
science of optics steadily advanced, and its treasury 
of facts received numerous additions through the 
labours of De Dominis, Snell (the discoverer of the 
law of refraction in 1621), Descartes, Format, 
Barrow, Mariotte, and Boyle. Up to the time of 
Kewton it was generally believed that colour was 
produced by refraction, but that philosopher shelved 
by a beautiful series of experiments that refraction 
only separates the colours already existing in wlute 
light. In his hands the theory and construction 
of the telescope underwent many valuable improve- 
ments, and in 1072 the description of his reflecting 
telescope was submitted to the Eoyal Society. 


Gregory had constructed an instrument on similar 
principles some years before. About the same 
time, Grimaldi made his interesting series of experi- 
ments on the 'effects of diffraction, .and noticed the 
remarkable fact of the interference of one pencil of 
light with the action of another. The complete 
theory of the rainbow, with an elegant' analysis of 
the colours of thin plates, and the h 3 q)othesis con- 
cerning the nature and propag.ation of light, now 
known as the ‘corpuscular’ theory, completed 
Newton’s contributions to the science. The import- 
ant services of the ingenious but eccentric Hooke 
cannot be easily stated in such a brief abstract, as 
ho discovered a little of everjrthing, completed 
nothing, and occupied himself to a large extent in 
combating faulty points in the theories of his con- 
temporaries. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that he has as much right as Huyghens to the credit 
of originating the undulatory theory, which is the 
favourite one at present. The double refraction 
of Iceland sp.ar was discovered (1669) by Bartholin, 
and fully explained in 1690 by Huyghens, the 
propounder of the undulatory theory, vyho also 
.aided the progress of mathematical optics to a 
considerable extent. The velocity of light was 
discovered by Homer (1675), and in 1720 the 
.aberration of the fixed stars and its cause -were 
made known by Bradley, who likewise determined 
with accuracy the amount of atmospheric refrac- 
tion. Bougucr, Porterfield, Euler, and Lambert 
rendered essential service to physical optics; the 
s.ame W’as done for the mathematic.al theory by 
DoUond (the inventor of the achromatic telescope), 
Clairaut, Dalembert, Bosoovich, &o. ; w’hile in later 
times the experiments of Delaval on the colours 
produced by reflection and refraction ; the discus- 
sion of the phenomena arising from unusual reflec- 
tion or refraction, carried on by Vince, W oUaston, 
Biot, Monge, and others ; the discovery of polarisa- 
tion of light by Malus (1808), .and its investigation 
by Brewster, Biot, and Seebeok ; of depolarisation 
by Aravo (1811), and of the optical properties as 
connected with the axes of crystals (1818) by 
Brewster; and the explanation of these and other 
optical phenomena, in accordance vyith the undula- 
tory hypothesis by Young — ^the discoverer of the 
Interference (q. v.) of rays — and Fresnel, went far 
to give optics a width of scope and symm^ry 
which is possessed by few other sciences. The 
development of the undulatory theory and of optical 
science generally has been carried on in the present 
century by Lloyd, Airy, Caueby, and others ; and 
more recently important discoveries in connection 
with the physical modifications and chemical 
properties of light have heen made (the latter 
chiefly, as far as the spectrum is concerned, by 
Kirclihoff), for a notice of which, and other dis- 
coveries, see PiiOTOGEATHY, Steotrum, and other 
articles. 


- O'PTIMISM (Lat. optimvs, best), the name 
given to the doctrine of those philosophers _ and 
divines who hold that the existing order of ^ things, 
whatever may he its seeming imperfections of 
detail, is nevertheless, as a whole, the most perfect 
or the best which could have heen created, or 
which it is possible to conceive. Some of the 
advocates of optimism content themselves with 
maintaining the absolute position, that although 
God was not by any means hound to create the 
most perfect order of things, yet the existing order 
is de facto the best; others contend, in addition, 
that the perfection and wisdom of Almighty God 
necessarily require that His creation should he the 
most perfect which it is possible to conceive. The 
philosophical discussions of which this controyerey 
is tbe development are as old as philosopby 
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niul fonn t 

cn.1 ns ^Vlo groiinclworlc of nil tlio sj’stcms, pliysi- 

tlio Giill ns mornl, whctlinr of the Orientnl or of 

the jek pliilosopliy ; of Diinlism, Pnrsisin, and of 

cn^hristian Gnosticism and Manicliri^m in the 
,,A ; and_ in the west, of the Ionian, the lih ntic, 
Clio Atomistic; no less than of the Inter ami more 
familiar, Stoic, Peripatetic, and PIntoni‘'tic Schools. 
In the philosophical writioL’s of the falhcn, of 
Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and ahovc .nil of 
Angustinc, the problem of the eoeming mixture 
of good and cnl in the world is the great nuhjcct 
of inquiry, and through nil the suhtietics of the 
medieval nchonls it continued to hold an important 
and prominent plneo. Put the full development 
of the optimistic theory m a ])hiloso])hical Kystem 
was reserved for tho colehrnted Leihnitx (q. v.). 
It forms tho r.uhjcet of his most elahorate work, 
entitled Thcndirm, the main thc.si-s of which may he 
hriclly ntated to ho — that among all the systems 
which presented thcm''clve3 to tho iiifinito intelli- 
gence of God, as possilde, God Boiccted and created, 
in the e.xisting uiiivcme, tho heat .and mo.st perfect, 
phy.sically as well as morally. 'I’lio 'JlK'O'licea, 
pnlilished in 17(10, was de.signcd to meet the 
sceptical theories of I’ayle, by shewing not only 
that tho existoneo of evil, moral and jdiysie.al, is 
not incompatible with tho general perfection of tlio 
created universe, Imt that God, ns .all-wise, all- 
powerful, and all-perfect, lias clioacn out of all 
nnssihlo creations the best and most perfect; that 
had another more perfect creation been jirescnt to 
tho divine intelligence, God's wisdom would have 
required of Him to select it; and that if .another, 
even equally perfect, had heon possible, there would 
not have heeii any siifllcient determining motive for 
the cre.ation of the pro.scnt world. 'J'he details of 
tho controversial jiart of tho r.ystem would he out 
of place in this wor!:. It will he enongli to say 
that the cxi teiiee of evil, both moral and physical, 
is explained .as a neees'ary coirequenec of the 
finiteness of cre.atod beings ; and it is contended 
that in the balance of gooil and evil in llie existing 
cnnstitiitinn of things, tlio iireponder.ance of tbe 
former is groat' r than in any other conceivable 
creation. 'I'lio great argument of the optimists is 
the following; If the jiresent uiiiver.so ho not the 
best that is possible, it must bo cither liec-aiise God 
did not know of the (inqqmsed) licttcr univer.se, or 
because God was not able to create that better one, 
or was not snlliiig tn.create it. Now every one of 
llie=e hyiiollieses is iiTeconrilablo with the attri- 
hiitc.s of God: tho first, with llis omniscience; the 
second, svith llis omni]iolrnco ; and the third, svith 
Ilia goodness. See I,eibnitx, Throdirra ; IJau- 
inei-ter'.s lUdnrin dr Mundo 'J'he view of 

the uiiiver.ap diametrirally oppoH’d tot), is I'e-'-i- 
mism (/KAiiniii,-, wor.stl, and has of lat? been fre- 
quently maintained : see .Siilly’s I’c dmifm (lb77). 

OrU'NTIA. Sec rr.icKi.v 

CPUS OPEltA'NTLS (Lat. Iiter.slly ‘the work 
of the avorkcr'), .a well-known tlieobigie.al jilir.aae, 
intended to convey that tho effect of a partieul.ar 
iiiinistratinn or rite is primarily and directly due, 
not to the rite itself {opus), but to the dispo.silions 
of the recipient {oprraiis). 'rima, in the act of 
Irissiiig or pr.ajang before a cnicifx, of sprinkling 
one’a self witli holy water, of telling the pr-ayera of 
the rn'^ary upon blc.sscd heads, the fervour and 
pcr.aoiial jiiety of tho supplicant, .and not the 
material object of tho religious use, i.s held to he 
tho clliciont cause of the grace avhich is thereby 
imparted. Tlio term is used cliicny by witers of 
the Roman Catholic schools, in avhoso R)'stem, liow- 
over, tho sacramental rites are held to differ from 
all others in tliis respect. See Orua OrrnATUM. 


OPUS OPERATUhl (Lat. liter.ally ‘the avork 
avronght') is tlio phr.aso employed in tlie Catholic 
theological schonls to dcscrilic tho manner of tho 
.supposed operation of the sacramental rites in the 
production of Grace (q. aa). It is intended to imply 
that the ministration of tlie rite (opus) is in itself, 
through the institution of Christ, an cfiicieiit cause 
of grace, .and that, .altlioiigh its opcr.atinn is not 
infallible, hut requires and prcsiqiposcs cer’.ain 
disiiosilions on tho .part of tho recipient, yet these 
dispositions .are but condilioiirs sine ijua 7wn, and do 
not of themselves produce the grace ; and hence, 
aadien tho sacraments are administered to dying 
pcasons in a state of apparent insensibility, this is 
done in tho hope and on the jircsumption tliat the 
dying person may, though seemingly unconscious, 
he nea'crtliclcss really disposed to receive tlic sacra- 
ment ; hut it is by no means hold that if these 
dispositions he wanting, tho sacrament will itself 
justify him. It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose, 
as is often done iii popular controversy, that 
G.atholics ascribe to tlio 6acr.amcnt.al rites such 
m.agic.al or taliamanic power that they'c.an sanctify 
even .an unrepentant sinner. Their cflic.acious 
operation prcsnpposrs as conditions 
the repentance .and other mor.al 
dispositions of tlio recipient, 

.although tho grace wliich they 
give is due, not to these disposi- 
tions, hut to the saeratneuts as 
received lei'f/i the dispositions. 

OR, in Ilcr.aldry, tho metal 
gold, rrjircsented in licraldic en- 
gravings by an ruilimitcd numher 
of dot.!. 

O'RACIIK {Alripl/er), a genus of plants of tho 
iiatur,al order Vhenopodiamr, h.aving jnalc, fcni.alc, 
and liermaphrodito flowers ; the male and hcniia- 
jihroditc flowers with .a fi-parlito calyx, and 
rf.amcns; the female flowers with a compressed 
and 2-Iohcd or C-jiartito calyx. Tlin aiiecies are 
imiivroiie. .'?nmo of them arc of frcqimnt occurrence 
in w.astc plnres, and aa weeds in gardens in llrit.ain 
and thr.uighoiit Europe. G.vr.nr.x 0. (A. hnelnisis), 
also called MnrxrAix Srur.acir, av.as formerly much 
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cultiv.atcd in England, and is still cultivated in 
some parts of Europe as a suhstituto for spiiiach. 
It is a natia'O of T.artary, an annual, with a stem 
about three feet liigh, and cordate-triangular 
Ic.avcs, whicli are thick and glaucous, and have a 
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slightly noid flavour. The leaves are sometimes 
greenish, sometimes reddish, which is the case also 
in other species, and the flowers resemble the leaves 
in' colour. — The leaves of the Sea 0. (A. lilloralis), 
a native of the British coasts, are used in the same 
manner, and those of the common garden-weeds, 
A. patula and A. angusti/olia, are excellent sub- 
stitutes for spinach. — It is mentioned in Eemy and 
Brenchley’s J oumey to the Salt Lake City, that an 
orache, with pale pink leaves and a salt taste, is 
cidtivated by the Indians on the Humboldt River 
for its seed, .which resembles that of Quinoa 
(q. V.), and is used, like it for making porridge and 
bread. 

O'RACLE, the response delivered by a deity or 
supernatural being to a worshipper or inquirer ; 
also the place where the response was delivered. 
These responses were supposed to be given by a 
certain divine afflatus, either through means of 
mankind, as in the orgasms of the Pjdhia, and the 
dreams of . the worshipper in the temples ; or by 
its effect on certain objects, as the tinkling of the 
caldrons at Dodona, the rustling of the sacred 
laurel, the murmuring of the stre.ams; or by the 
actions of sacred animals, as exemplified in the Apis 
or sacred bull of Memphis, and the feeding of holy 
chickens of the Romans. This arose, in fact, from 
the idea that the deity signified his intentions to 
men by signs or inspirations, which, however, had 
alwiiys to be interpreted to the inquirer by the 
■priesthood. Such responses were, however, closely 
allied, to augury, which dififered in this respect that 
auguries coidd be. taken anywhere, while the 
oracular spots were defined and limited. Oracle 
dates from the highest antiquity, and flourished in 
the most remote ages, and gradually declined with 
the increasing knowledge of mankind. Among the 
Egyptians all the temples were probably omcular, 
although only a few are mentioned by Herodotus, 
as the oracle of Latona, in the city of Buto; those 
of Hercules, Mars, Thebes, and Meroe. In the 
hieroglyphic texts the gods speak constantly in an 
oracmar manner, and their considtation by the Pha- 
raohs is occasionally mentioned. In later daj’s the 
most renowned of these oracles was that of Ammon, 
in the Olsis (q. v.), where oracular responses were 
rendered either by the shalung of ■ the statue of the 
god, or by his appearance in a certain manner. 
Oracles were also’ used by the Hebrews, as in the 
consultation of the Urim and Thiunmim by the high 
priest, and the unlawful use of Teraphims, and 
consultations of the gods of Phccnicia and Samaria. 
The Hebrew oracles were by word of mouth, as the 
speech of God to Moses, dreams, visions, and pro- 
phetical denunciations ; besides which, there were 
oracles in Phccnici.a, as that of Belzebub and others 
of the Baalim. They were also in use throughout 
Babylonia an'd Chald®a; where the responses were 
delivered by dreams given to the priestesses, ■who 
slept alone in the temples as concubines of the 
gods. So numerous were they in the ancient ■world, 
th.at 300 are said to have been in existence. 

The most celebrated oracles of Asia Minor were 
those of Tehnissus in Caria or Lycia, which gave 
responses by dreams, and that of Apollo at Patara ; 
but the Grecian oracles enjoyed the highest reputa- 
tion for truthfulness, and the most celebrated of these 
were the Dodonean, the Delphic, and that of Tropho- 
nius arid Amphiaraus. The Dodonean (see Dodona) 
was the only oracle in Greece which was given' by 
Lipiter; the others were either those of Apollo, or 
of certain soothsayers, to whom that god h.rid 
imparted the gift of prophecy, or of other gods. 
The most renowned of all was the Delphic oracle 
(see Deluhi), and was Panhellenio or open to all 
Greece, consulted for public pu^oses, and occupying 


a position resembling in some respects that of the 
papacy in the middle ages in Europe. The name of 
the first priestess who gave oracles was Phemoncc. 
The consultations were generally in the Delphic 
month, Sysios or April, and once a day on other 
months ; and the precedence of consulting the oracle 
■was 'determined by lot,but-rich presents obtained for 
Croesim and the Lydians the privilege of first con- 
sultation. Sacrifices ■were offered by the inquii-ers, 
who walked ■with laurel erowns on their heads, and 
delivered in sealed questions ; the response was 
deemed infallible, and was usually dictated by 
justice, sound sense, and reason, till the gro^nring 
political importance of the shrine rendered the gu.ar- 
dians of it fe.arfnl to offend, when they framed the 
answers in ambiguous terms, or allowed the influ‘ 
ence of gold and presents to corrupt the in- 
spirations. The other oracles of Apollo were 
at Aba in Phocis ; at Ptoon, where a man pro- 
phesied, which was destroyed in the days of Alex- 
ander the Great ; and at Ismenus, south of Thebes, 
Hysia, Tegyra, and Eutressis. In Asia Minor the 
most celebrated was that of Branchidm, close to 
Miletus, celebr.ated in Egypt, Gryneum, and Delos. 
Besides that of Dodona, Zeus had another at Olym- 
pia ; and those of various other deities existed else- 
where. A secondary class of oracles of heroic or 
prophetic persons existed in Greece, the two most 
celebr.ated of which were those of Amphiaraus and 
Trophonius. The first mentioned was one of the 
five great oracles in the days of Croesus, and avas 
situate atvOropus, in Attica, being the shrine of a 
deified ma^cian, or interpreter of dreams, having 
a fountain close to it. Those who consulted it, fasted 
a whole day, abstained from wine, sacrificed a r.am 
to Amphiaraus, and slept on the skin in thq temple, 
avhere their destiny was revealed by dreams. That 
of Trophonius was at Lebadea, in Bccotia, and 
owed its origin to a deified seer. It was given 
in a cave, into which the vot.ary descended, 
bathed, and anointed, holding a honeyed cake. He 
obtained a Imowledge of futurity by wh.at he 
saw or heard, and returned dejected from the 
cavern. Then, seated upon the seat of Mnemos 3 me, 
he gave an account of what he had heard, .and 
conducted to the chapel of Good Fortune or Good 
Genius, recovered his usual composure. There were 
some other oracles of minor importance. Besides 
these oracles, ■written ones existed of the prophecies 
of celebrated seers, as Bacis and Musoeus, which 
were collected by the Pisistratidaj, and kept in the 
Acropolis of Athens. Those of the Euolus, Panel- 
raus, and Lyons ■\vere also celebrated.- Others of 
the Sibyls or prophetic women, daughters of Zeus 
and Lamia, were popular, and at a later period 
(see Sibyls), Athenais .and others, prophesied in 
the days of the Seleucidaj. Amongst the oriental 
nations, as the Arabs and others, divination was 
and is extensively practised, but there .are no 
set oracles. The Celtic Druids are said to have 
delivered responses, and the oracle of the Celtic god 
Belenus or Abelio, in the Isle de Sein, was celebr.ated. 
Herodot. Hist. v. 89, viii. 82 ; Curtius, iv. 7 ; Hare, 
Ancient Greeks, (12mo, Loud. 1836, p. 141) ; Bos, 
Antiquities of Greece (1823, p. 31). 

ORA'N (Ar.ab. Waran), a thri^ving municipal 
town and seaport of Algeri.a, capital of the pro^vince 
of the .same name, st.ands at the inner extremity of 
the Gulf of Oran, 220 miles west-south-west of 
Algiers. The pro^vince of Oran, sometimes called 
the province of the West, from the fact of its forming 
the western frontier of the coimtry, is bounded on 
the FT. by the Mediterrane.an, on the E. by the pro- 
vince of Algiers, on the W. by the empire of Morocco, 
and on the S. by the desert. Area about 100,000 
sq. miles, of which 13,514 belong to the Tell (q. v.), 

SI 
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niul a largo portion to tho S'aliaro. Rop. (IS72) 
r)i;t,492, four-lifths of •wliom were Ara1>'!. Tlio town 
of 0. is tho seat of tho government oflices — tho jjro- 
fectnre, tho civil, criminal, commercial trihnnal'.-, &o. 
Jt also contains a college, primary a:i<l native 
flehools, Protestant and other churches; synagogues; 
inosqncs ; a hraueh of the hank of Alireria ; < 
chequer, post, .'and telegraph oflici.s; three great 
harracks, tit Philippe, le t'h.'iteau-Nenf, and le 
Chftteau-Vienx ; a military hospital, with aeeom- 
modation for hlOO heds (an immense now huilding. 
which overtops all surrounding edilices), and 
various splendidly n)ii'ointed magariiie-s and govern- 
ment stores. The toon, whieli is girt liy walls, 
and defended hy .'trongly armed fort.", iihe.ited 
at tho foot of .a high monnt.ain, crowned hy the 
forts Santa-Crm; and Haint-Gregoire. Tin- jsirt 
does not oiler ;afe anehorage ; although it has 
heen much improved within recent years. J.argo 
vessels, however, have still to find shelter m 
the roadstead of Mcra-el-Kehir, three miles distant. 
The street) and promenades of 0. .are gisier.ally 
I pacious, tlio houses elegant ami airy. 'The priii- 
eipal ( dillee 1 are the Chfiteau-Neuf, the rendeiice 
of tile general of division; tho Ilhtel do la I're- 
fectnre ; tho great mosque d<' la Rue PIiili]ipe ; 
the Catholic eluireh ; and tho harracks. Pop. of 
eomumiie, comprising the three mduirhs, Mers-cl- 
Kehir, 1 a Seiiia, ami .Mii il-Turk (1S72) •Ii>,t'>7-1. 
'The country in the vicimty is hare and .-uid, 
although tlio laud is not rterile. 'I’o the louth 
of the town the country ii uiiciillivateil ; tint to. 
wauls the touth-ea'd, highly eiiltivated lands are 
t een. In the \ iciuity tlieui are a great many farms, 
cullivated with th(> ;pv:iteit care, and most of them 
fiinii'ihed with loiildingi nee '.vry to their < fiirii iiey. 
Cattle arc reired, and gram, tohaeco, .ami cotton 
ail' grown. The viii" already coveri Large tr.acti 
of land, and its ciiUivalion ii aniiHally e.vtemling. 
It is euUiv.atcd witli the mo,t compltlo i:uccc".a, and 
the wiiiei .are of good quality. 

I!esiili-i tile eomuiuiie of there are in tie' lire- 
viiice tho coiiimunes of .Sidi-hel-Aldici (q. v.i, of 
Mostagancui (pop. 11,9.70), of Mascara (pop. S(>2tt), 
and of Tleiiioen (q. V.). 

'The town of U. was hiiilL hy the Monni. It Msas 
laheii hy the .Spaniards m le'ltt, liy tlm 'Tiirlis in 
17<1S, and n.g.aiu liy tho .Spaniard i in 17.'!2. In 1701, 
it avas deslrnyed hy an cartluiuaki-. and ihortly 
after it avas altogi tie r ahaiideiied liy the Si>aniards. 
0. avas taUeii hy the rnti(.h iii IS.’II, has lince 
remained in their hands, and has hy them heen 
dea-elop.'d into a larg.- and pro ipermi i town. Ve i o-I i 
avith an ag,'ie;:ate toiiiiago of 07,0111) t.ms < iit. n 
and char tlie port yearly. 'The .siinti.al im|MM(s 
aiiioiinl to ahriut T1,,'J07,7(H), and the cxp.irls to 
T2li0,t)y0. A hislnqirio avas e-italilislied at O. in the 
year 1507. 

OllA'XG, nr OUA'NCi-Ol'T.V.Vn {Simiii rnt;ini^, 
or PUh'nn ,.'i(i/nis, or /’. .Ifefiii, a iii-eie.s of ap.a 
found in the forests of Malaeea, Cocliin-Chm.s, and 
roiiie of Iho islands of that [co t of the aasirhl. 'The 
iiaiiio is rniiii'tiiiies ext.'iided in signilic.stion, re as 
to include .si! the r.jieciei of the leslricted g.mils 
Snui'i or a genus avhieh exists only iii tho 

imith-east of Aina and the Isa-teni Areliipelagu ; 
and avas also till of late extended ea'eii to the 
African .s|ie) now forming the genus 7Vo;/.'o'/i//eT, 
the I peeiei avliicli is tlic liulijcct of tills aiTiclc heiiig 
distiiielively called Iho Rgl) O., avlieii it and tho 
Chiiiqiimsee avere the only (Oif/iro/nihf apes kiioaa'ii. 
'Tile iiaino oraiig is Malay.sn, and Bigiiiiie.s viiiii or 
rnli'junl (leing ; onhsng Kigiiilies tr/W, or q/' f/ie inwih. 
'The genus Simia or PWirnii dill'cra from Tmiihnlytes 
(llie Chimiianzce and Gorilla) in tho more lenglhoiicd 
muzzle— tho loavcr part of tho face projecting 


rnddenly and rcmavk.slily ; in tho a’cry large canine 
ti'c-th ; in tlio great hreadth of tlio centr.sl incisors ; 
and in the great length of tho arms, aadiioh are so 
long th.at tlio flnger.s can touch the ground avhen 
the animal .stamlB erect. 'The ears arc also small, 
.".ml lie close tn tho head. 'The eyes are clo' o 
together; the noso is little cleassted ; tho lipi .src 
rcaroely adsililo avlien the mouth is shut. 'The a]ies 
of this genus aro arboreal iu their habits, and not 
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gregarionii. 'They are ill ndn]»tcd for w.slking on tho 
ground, and in a wild i.tato [iroh.ahly almost never 
a' slime an i reel po..tnre, and allhoiigh llie^y can be 
t.siight to do it ill coiilinemeiit, they maintain it 
with diiricnlty, ami only when .siaiidiiig still ; even 
then often feokiiig to adjust the h.al.ance of tho body 
hy rai'ilig tho anas above and hehind the head. In 
el’imhiiig and .swiiigiiig among the hranchos of trees, 
the li.ands of the hinder extremities arc ir.sl as 
re.sdily as tho’e of the .".nterior, and tho great length 
of the anil! ii useful in enahliiig them to t.ahe hold 
of distant hr.vncliis. 'Tho Tuiger.i of all tho extremi- 
tie I are a-cry long. 

Some of iho most im|iortaiit dislinctiono hetweon 
the .anatomy of tho aiilhropnid apes and that of 
man, aro iiolieed in tlio articlo Ciil.Mr.\NZi;r- 
Tho 0. ami its eoiigeiierj aro regarded as dilfer- 
' ing more widely from man in their nnatomic.al 
ehar.act'ra than the rhim])anrco and gorilla; 
although tho iinmher of rib.s is the ranui .as in man, 
.ami there are a few other paiticiilar.s in avhieh 
the O. more nearly re;emhles a human being than 
any of the African ape.s do, 'Tho projecling 
muzzle is much les i iiotahlo in tho young tli.aii in 
the adult O., and tho .as|iccfc of tho adult mahss is 
further rendered hideous hy great o.allosilie.s on tho 
cheeks. In tho adult btate, tho ridges of the .skull 
.also greatly iiiero.ase in thickness and [iromiiience. 

'The iqicoie.s of this genus e.xhibil iu a much 
gre.ater degree than thorn of 'Pro'jhihf.c^ an aiia- 
tomieal chiir.acter coinmon also to many other a[ics 
and monl:ey.s, a [loiich in tho thro.at, opening from 
tho aviiidpi|ie, and c.aji.ahlo of being dilated with air 
at the pleasure of tho animal. In tlie 0., it hraneluss 
into rcver.al Hiihordiiiate [uinche.s, wliieli are Bitnated 
among the mnseles of tho throat. 'The use of this 
organ is not hiiown. It does not api'oar to have 
any coiiiioction avith tho voice ; and h.as heen 
pn|ipo3cd, not very jirobably, to bo of some service 
in lca|)ing, by diminishing the spccille gr.avity of tho 
animal. 




There are at least two other species of the gemis There are many varieties in cultivation, which are 
besides that best hnown as the 0., one of these perpetuated by grafting upon seedling 0. stocks, 
boin" the great Pongo (q. v.)' of Borneo {S. or P. and by layers. 

iromlii) and the other {S. or P. mono), also a Of the varieties of the Sweet 0., perhaps the 
native of Borneo, of comparatively small size.- The most - deserving of notice are the Portugal or 
natural history of these apes has not been thoroughly Lisuon 0., the most common of all, having the fruit 
investigated: and, untd recently,- it was supposed generally round or nearly so, and a thick rind ; the 
that the species first known might he identic.al with CmiTA O., said to have been brought by the Portu- 
tho great ape believed to exist in the woods, and gnese from China, and now much oidtivatod in the 
that the differences of size and other characters south of Europe, having a smooth thin nnd aud very 
ihight depend merely on age. The 0. is about three abundant juice ; the Maltese or Bloop 0., remark- 
feet in length from the heel to the crown of the able for the blood-red colour of its pulp ; the Ego 
liead. It is covered with brownish-red hair, which, O., having fruit of an oval shape ; a,nd the Tan- 
on the back and arms, is five or six inches long, But cbrine 0., having a small flat fruit, with a pleasant 
very short o'n the backs of the hands and feel, odour and finely flavoured pulp. The St Michail s 
There is little hair on the face, and none on the O. appears to be a subvariety of the ^na Orange, 
palms of the hands. When taken young, it is easily The klAJOECA 0. is seedless, resembling in this 
tamed, and becomes sufEciently familiar. It displays certain cultivated varieties of other fruits, 
considerable sagacits', and some playfulness and The Bitter 0., Se-wlle O., or Bigaeade (Ckrns 
love of mischief, hut is not so frolicsome as many of vulgaris, or O. htgaradia), is distinguished from the 
the monkey tribe. Young specimens have some- Sweet O. by the _more_ tnily elliptical leaves, the 
times been brought to Europe, but none have lived acid and bitter juice of the fruit, and the concave 
lonf'. The temper is believed to change very much oil-cysts of its rind. Its branches are also spmy, 
to the worse, when the animal reaches maturity. which is rarely the case with the Sweet Orange, ihe 
n-nA-NTr-p -H.p Ti-ime of one or more snecies of varieties in cultivation are numerous. The Bitter 
(m v5 of wh”h the tail rmie? pr1^eB 0. was extensively cidtivated by the Moors n Spam, 
Botanists generally remrd all the orenges as of one probably for mochcmal purposes. The rind is more 
svcdTMruraZn(iuk but some follow Bisso in bitter than that of the Sweet 0., and is used as a 
SaS the Sweet 0., the Bitter 0., the Bergamot stomachio and tome. Its chief use, however, is for 
0 S distinct specie^ The wild state-of thU. is flavouTing puddmgs, cakes, &o., .and for making 

■ not certainly known, although its characters may be o ta Psraamia) is noticed in a 

pretty confidently inferred from the degeneration of The Berga^mot O. (b. Meigamia) is noticea in a 

oultiTOtedv.arieties; and no cultivated plant shews 0 or Clove 0 [C nohilis) 

•a li-Walw^w^^^^^^^^ rec^X toodured'^from Chhi^ has ‘LrS 


of Ilisso),'is an everg 
greenish-brown ban 


tropic.al ohmates, as in the south of Europ^ where t ^ ^ them as an ornament 

wl“er“^The O doef^^^ i" :Sad-dress of brides is common through- 

ro\^1o'^^trdreI^^^ but was probably -t great part of Jie wm^^^^^^ 


14tli c., fully 1000 years 


hTisS’orw£'!nt|3 and“re 

Sierifjt a“;sS;i:“Sa1mg;S 


O. in Britain unnecessary ; _ ana, in genera., umy " , of confectionary. The rind of the Sweet 

small plmts are to be seen in green-hous s ‘ q j sometimes employed in the same way, but is 
servatories, as mere objects of mterest. _^fra.rrant essential oil is obtainedfrom the 

times, when the evergreen shrubs in ™W'^«tion ^ distillation avith water, and is sold 
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liqueur called 0. Bosoglio, wliich ia an article of 
export from some parts of Italy. Besides the use 
of the Sweet 0. as a dessert fruit, and as a refrige- 
rant in cases of sickness, its juice is crctcnaivcl.v used 
as a refrigerant beverage, and is particularly valuable 
iu febrile and inflammatory complaint.-!. 

0. trees are often extremely fruitful, so that a 
tree twenty feet bigb, .and occupying a B])ace of 
little more than twelve feet in diameter, Bometimea 
yields from 3000 to 4000 orangc,s in a yc.ar. The O. 
tree attains an ago of at least 100 to 150 years. 
Young trees .are less ju-oductivo Iban old ones, and 
the fruit is also loss juicy, bas a tbicker rind, and 
more numerous seeds. 

The wood of the 0. tree is yellowisb avliito 
and close-grained. It is used for inlaying and for 
turnery. 

Tbo fruit of tbo 0. tree is of gre.at com- 
mercial ini])ortauco, for not only is it ono of tbo 
most delicious and wbolcsomo of fniits, but for- 
tunately it is also tbo most easily kept and carried 
from jiiaco to place. No fresh fruit possesses in 
tbo .same degreo ns tbo 0., and its congenom, 
tbo lemon, citron, lime, &c., tbo jiroporty of being 
easily jiaekcd in boxes, when ne.arly ripe, and being 
in that state able to Btand tbo close confine- 
ment of .a sbip’s bold during .a voyage of two or 
three weeks. Tbo 0. is much cultivated in tbo 
Azores, klalta, Sicilj’, Spain, and Portvigal, and it is 
from these localities that Britain receives its supply. 
Those from St I\lichaers, ono of tbo Azores, and 
from JIalta, are the best varieties in our markets ; 
but the Mandarin 0. of China and tbo Navel 
0. of South America are much s!iperior. The 
latter occasionally reach this country in Email 
quantities from Brazil ; they are nearly double the 
eizo of tbo orthuary 0., and have a pcculi.ar navel- 
like formation on the top of the fruit, wliich 
is Eomowbat oval in shape. Tbo very small 0., 
now often seen iu our shops, with an extremely 
aromatic rind, is the Tangerine 0., of which there 
are two varieties — the' greater and le.ssor. Tbo 
latter is hardly an inch in diameter, but the flesh is 
sweet, and the rind deliciously fragrant. The larger 
variety is about half the size of a common 0., and 
is the ono generally scon. 

The Bitter 0. is called the Seville O. in conse- 
quence of largo iilantations, which tbo bloors ' 
planted round tbo city of Seville, b.aving for a long 
time fm-nished tlio.chief part of those used in this 
country; but it also has several varieties, which arc 
all remarkable for the bitterness of the rind, .and 
tbo not very pleasant sharpness of tho juice. Their 
chief use is for making tho -wcll-kuown confection 
c.alled Orange JIarmalade, and for this tho true 
Laryc-fniitul variety is tho best, but it is now 
somewhat scarce. 

Oranges, when gathered for export, must not bo 
quite ripe ; those fully formeil, and with the colour 
just turning from green to yellow, arc chosen. Each 
is’uT.apped in a piece of paper, or in tho husk of 
Indian corn, and they are paclted in boxes and h.alf- 
boxes, chests and bnlf-chcsts— tho former • are tho 
Sicilian paclmgcs, the latter are St Michael’s, Sjianish, 
and Portuguese. A box contains .about 250, a 
chest about’ 1000 oranges ; and the price r.angcs from 
15s. to 30s. per box, and from 30s. to 50s. a chest. 
Tho crop begins to arrive early in November, and 
the ships continue to bring them until the spring. 
Tho quantity consumed in Great Brit.ain alone is 
enormous ; and since tho duty w.as removed, has 
reached nearly two millions of bu-shels annually. 

Orange-peel, or tbo rind of tbo 0., is used both 
in medicine and in confectionary — for tho former 
purpose, it is merely cut into long strips, and dried; 
for the latter, it is carefully separated, either in 
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halves or quarters, from the fruit, and .after lying 
iu salt-w.ater for a time, is washed in clear water, 
and then boiled in syrup of sugar, or candied, and 
is sold extensively as candied peel. The rinds of tho 
citron and lemon are treated in tho came m.anner. 

ORANGE (tho ancient Aransio), an ill-built, 
dec.ayiug, and dirty, but also an interesting town 
of prance, in tbc department- of Vaucluse, stands 
iu a beautiful pl.iiu on the left bank of tbe Aigu®, 
10 miles by railway north of Aviguon. Its chief 
manufactures are silks, muslins, serges, kc . ; and 
there are numerous oilworks, dyeworks, and tan- 
neries. It carries on a considerable trade iu wine, 
spirits, oils, truffles, saflron, honey, madder, and 
essences. Pop; (1872). 0290. 

O. was tho c.apital of a small independent prin- 
cipality of tbo same name (now comprised iu tho 
dep.artment of Vaueluse), which was ruled by its 
own sovereigns from tbe 11th to tbe IGth century. 
Tho last of these sovereigns, Philibert de Chalons, 
died in 1531, -(vithout issue. His sister, however, ' 
h.ad married a Count of Nass.au, and to that 
House tho estates and titles passed. The Count of 
Nass.au who obtained tbo principality of 0. was 
William, tho father of William I., tbo .Stadtholder 
of tho United Provinces (see Wii.li.\.m, Pxu.vcn or 
0.). William III., Prince of Orange and king of 
England, having died in 1702 without issue, tlievo 
beg.au a long-continued controvor.sy as to tbo 
succession between Frederick I. of Prussia (as grand- 
son of one of tbo last princes of 0.), tbe represent- 
ative of tbo older branch- of tho house of N.ass.au 
(q.v.), and tbo head of tbo younger line. At the 
po.aco of Utrecht (1713) tbo kingof Prussia took tbo 
settlement iuto his own hands, so far as tbo territory 
of O. -a'as conccnicd, by making it over, for certain 
cquiv.alcnts, to tbo king of Prance. Tho title. 
Prince of 0., remained with tbo younger Nassau 
line, aftcrw.ards kings of tho Netherlands, and is 
now borne by tbo bcir-prcsiunptivo to tbo Butch 
throne. 

In tbo vicinity of 0. are several notable Roman 
remains. Tbe triumphal .arch, 00 feet high, is celo- 
br.atcd for tbo beauty of its arebitooture, and for its 
richly sculptured Infsi-i-ilierl. Of tho theatre, tbo 
remains are sufllciently entire to give a good idea of 
tho arrangements of this institution ns it existed 
among tbe Romans. 

O'RANGE, a township in New Jersey, U. S., 
four miles north-west of Newark, containing three 
villages. Orange, North Orange, and South Orange. 
Orange Jlountain commands a noble view of New 
York City and B.ay, and its slope ia laid out in 
beautifid p.arka, and ornamented -with villas. It 
is tho site of a Roman Catholic College and a 
Water-cure establishment. Pop. iu 1S7U, 9313. 

ORANGE COLOURS, for painters' use, are 
various sbadcs of alteration produced on chrome 
yellow (see Yehow), by noting on it either with 
diacctate of lead or a weak nlk.alino lye, both of 
avhich redden tho otherwise prure yellow, .and give 
it an orange tint. — For dyers, a beautiful or.ange red 
is obtained from safflower ; and orange yellows aro 
made by mixing, in proper piroportions,- any of tbo 
j-cd with tbo yellow dyes. 

, ORANGE RIVER. See GAninr. 

ORANGE RIVER FREE STATE. The 
Orange River Free State is tho name assiuncd by 
tho republic of Dutch boers, who, after retiring from 
Nat.al when declared a British colouy, established 
themselves iu tbo country lyiu.g between the two 
great branches of tho Orange River, the ICy Gariep 
and tbe Gariep, known to the colonists as the Vaal 
and Orange Rivers, and separated from tbo coast 
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r ':inn Ly Iho gro.ifc cliain of _ tbe QuatUamLa, 
^IMllti, and Draolieuliorf; mountains. 

TIjo Ornntjo River I’rco Stats forms a sort of 
connecting-link ijchroen tbs Cape Colony, the 
Transva-al Tcnitory, and Kat.al. It consists chiefly 
of vast imdnlating plains, avhicli slojie down from 
the Jilalutl ifouutains to the Vaal River, dotted 
over hero and there with rocky hills, locally called 
‘ Ko])jies,’ .although in the northern part hundreds 
of square miles are found with hardly a hre.ak on 
the horizon. It comprises an area of above 50,000 
.souare mile.s. 

‘When the emigrant Dutch hoers took possession 
of this country, it w.as inhabited hy different tribes 
of lletjouanas and Coranuas, all of whom have been 
dispersed, except the* powerful Easuto tribe, under 
the chief Itiushesh, avbo still maintain themselves 
in the fastnesses of the Maluti ilouutains, and a 
few Datclaiii and other Betjouanas, who dwell 
round the Wcsle3*au mission station of Thab* TTnehu 
and ilcrametsu. 

All the rivers of this region are affluents of either 
(,i the branches of the Gariep ; amongst them m.ay 
bo named the Moddor, V.alsch, Great and Little Vet, 
■which run into the Ky Gariep or Vaal River, and 
the Caledon, a considerable stream, which joins the 
Orange River after draining the Basutu countiy. 

This region is a vast plateau, rising from 3000 to 
5000 feet above the sea-level, with very little wood, 
c.xcept along the lines of the water-courses that 
traverse it. Travellers crossing this state from the 
Capo Colony to E'atal arrive at the top of the passes 
Icadiu" to the latter colony without a mountain 
being In sight, aud thou find themselves suddeffly 
on the edge of an immense mountain-chain, avith 
the coast region several thousand foot below them, 
extending to the Indian Ocean. Immense herds of 
the larger antelopes formerly tenanted these vast 
plains, aud are -i-ividly described by Captain Harris, 
Gordon Gumming, and others; they are now fast 
disappearing, liio diamond-fields recently dis- 
covered lie in this state, aud in Griqua Land, a 
marrow strip of territory bounding it on the west. 

The Free State is dia-ided into the foUowiug 
districts: Bloom Fontoin (chief towns, Bloom 
Fontoin the capital, Boshof) ; Winburg (chief toavns, 
Winburg, Croustadt) ; Sraithfield (chief town, Smith- 
field) ; Harrlsmith (chief town, Harrismith) ; Faurc- 
smith (chief town, Faiircsmith). The chief town 
Blotm Fontoin is situated about ISO miles north- 
west of Colosberg, on a tributaiy of the Modder 
River, in lat. 29’ S' S. It contains about 250 houses; 
,a Dutch, Episcop.al, aud Roman Catholic Church ; 
has two local banks, and is the scat of an Episcopal 
sec of the Church of England. It is distant about 
SOO miles overland from Cape Town, aud has a post 
twice a week with it. The other xdllages or small 
towns .arc all increasing aud tlourishiug, biit do not 
present .anj-thing remadi.able. 

By theJatest returns (ISOS) the population of the 
Free State was 37,000 whites, of whom about 2000 
were English. In 1S75— 1S76, the revenue, prin- 
cipally derived from local taxation aud quit-rents of 
farms, was £103,091. 

The history of the country forming tho Free 
State may bo summed up in a feSv avords. C.aptain 
ilarris describes it, before 1S30, as a howling wilder- 
ness, inlnabitcd by w.andering hordes of Bushmen 
and broken tribes of Betjou.ana and Zulu refugees 
from tho armies of the great Zulu tyrants, Chaka, 
Din^aan, and hlaselikutsc. After the Ixafiir war 
of 1S35— 1S3G, a spirit of diss.atisfaction arising in 
the minds of many of the frontier hoers, an extensive 
emigration took pilace along the north-cast frontier 
of the (iapo Colony; the majority of the emigrants, 
however, ’ having Natal as their idtunate goah 


Hov.'evcr, after tho British government had declared 
it ail English colonj' in IS 13, tho hoers again fell 
b.ack on thiq region, and by dcgri es declaring their 
independence of the British crown, aud furining a 
sort of Alsatia on our vei-j- borders, after some 
opposition, and one or two conflicts with our troojis, 
the coimtry' was annexed bj’ Sir H. Smith to the 
British empiirc, under tho name of the Orange River 
Sovereigntj' ; and continued so until 1S51, when 
Sir G. Clerk formally g.avo it up, and allowed tho 
inhabitants to form a government according to their 
own wishes. Tho government is now in the hands 
of a president, freely elected bj' the landrost aud 
hceniraden in the several districts ; while the 
voUisraad, or peoples' council, exercise legislative 
functions. This state labours under the very serious 
disadvant.age of being, lileo the kingdom of Bohemia, 
cntirelj' inland, and has no port on the ocean at 
which customs dues can be collected ; thus throwing 
the whole of the e.xpenso of government on local ( 
taxation. 

About the j-e.ar 1SG2, a la.rgo number of Griqinas— 
a tribe of Bastard Hottentots, who inhabited the 
south p.art of the state— sold their farms to the Free 
State government, aud migrated in a body to 
the coast side of the mountains in Independent 
Kaffrari.a, occupj’ing .a large tract of countrj’ there 
known by tho name of No JIan's Lamb 

In ISCG, a treaty was concluded with Moshesh, 
chief of the Basutos, by which a portion of tho 
territory known as Basuto Land was ceded to tho 
0. 11. F. S. Tho boundaries agreed on by this 
treaty aveiv. however, somewhat modified by tho 
Governor of C.ape Colony in 1SG9— a significant fact. 

° The Dutch hoers profess the Dutch Reformed 
faith, and speak a dialect of Dutch, corrupted with 
Hottentot and English words. They marry young, 
and keep up, to some extent, nomadic habits. 
The roads and internal communication are good. 
Lime and timber are rather scarce, but building 
stone and thatch abundant. Woolled sheep have 
increased amazingly within the last few j^cars ; and 
farms that ton years ago would hardly fetch £50, 
now sell at from £2000 to ,£3000. 'i'he value of im- 
ports in 1S75 was £097,025 ; of exports, £1,530,SS3. 

O’BAN GEM AN, one of the unhappy party 
designations -which contributed for nc.irly_a_ century 
to create .and keep alive religious aud political divi- 
sions of the worst character throughout tho British 
empire, but especially in Ireland. The Orange 
organisation had its origin in the .animosities ayhich 
had subsisted between Protestants and C.atholics in 
Lel.and from tho Reformation downwards, but 
which reached their full development after tho 
Revolution of IGSS, and the wholesale confiscations 
of Catholic property by which that event was 
followed. From that time, the Catholics of Ireland 
may be said legally to have lost all social, political, 
and religious status in Ireland. Some attempts 
which were made in the latter part of the ISth c. to 
ameliorate their condition, excited, cspcciallj’ in the 
north, the alarm of the Protest, ant partj% who 
regarded the traditionary ‘Protestant ascendency’ 
as endangered. Acts of violence became of frequent 
occurrence, and, as commonly happens, combina- 
tions for aggressive and defensive purposes averc 
formed, not Mono by the Protestants, but also by 
their Catholic antagonists. The members of the 
Protestant associations appear at first to Jiave been 
known by the n.ame of ‘ Pcep-of-dhy Boys,’ from tho 
time at which their violences avero commonly perpe- 
trated ; tho Cathohes W’ho .associated together for self- 
defence being c.alled ‘ Defenders.’ Collisions between 
armed bodies of these parties bec.ame of frequent 
occurrence. In 17S5, a pitched b.attle, attended 
with much bloodshed, was fought in the county of 
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Armagh. Th6 steps taken to repress these dis- 
orders were at once insufficient in themselves to 
prevent open violence, and had the effect of 
diverting the current into the still more d.angerous 
channel of secret associations. The rude and illiterate 
mob of Peep-of-day Bo 3 's made way for the rich and 
influential organisation of the Orange Societj', which, 
having its first origin in the same obscure district 
which had so long been the scene of agrarian 
rnolence, by degrees extended its ramifications into 
every portion of the British empire, and into every 
grade of society from the hovel to the very steps of 
the throne. —The name of the Orange association is 
taken from that of the Prince of Orange, Willi.am 
III., and was assumed in honour of that prince, who, 
in Ireland, has been popularlj^ identified with the 
establishment of that Protestant ascendency which 
it was the object of the Orange association to sustain. 
Tlie first ‘ Orange Lodge ’ was founded in the vill.-ige 
of LoughgaE, county Armagh, September 21, 1795. 
The immediate occasion of the crisis was a series of 
outrages by which Cathohes were forcibly ejected 
from their houses and farms, 12 or 14 houses being 
sometimes, according to a disinterested 'uutness, 
vrecked in a single night ; terminating, September 
1795, in an engagement, called from the iilace where 
it occurred, the Battle of the Diamond. The 
association which began among the ignorant peas- 
antry soon worked its way upwards. The general 
disaffection towards English rule, which at that 
time pervaded Ireland, and in which the Catholics, 
as a natiwal conseciuence of their oppressed condition, 
largely participated, tended much to identify in the 
mind of Protestants the cause of disloyalty with 
that of popery ; and the rebellion of 1798 inseparably 
combined the religious with the political antipathies. 
In November of that year, the Orange Society had 
already reached the dignity of a grand lodge of Ire- 
land, with a grand master, a grand secretary, and 
a formal establishment in the metropolis ; and in 
the following years, the organisation extended 
over the entire province of Ulster, and had its rami- 
fications in all the centres of Protestantism in the 
other provinces of Ireland. In 1808, it extended to 
Envland. A grand lodge was founded at Manchester, 
from which warrants were issued for the entire 
kingdom. The seat of the grand lodge was trans- 
ferred to London in 1821. The subject more than 
once was brought under the notice of parliament, 
especially in 1813 ; and, in consequence, the grand 
lodge of Ireland was'dissolved ; but its functions in 
issmng warrants, &c., were discharged adcarionsly 
through the English lodge. The most memorable 
crisis, however, in the history of the Orange Society 
was the election of a royal duke (Cmnberland) in 
1827 as grand master for England ; and_ on the 
re-establishment of the Irish grand lodge in 1828, 
as imperial grand master. The Catholic Eelicf 
Act of the foflowing year stirred up all the slumber- 
ing antip.ithies of creed and race, and the Orange 
association was , propagated more rigorously than 
ever. Emissaries were sent out for the purpose of 
orr^anising lodges, not alone in IVales and Scotland, 
blit also^in Canada, in the Mediterranean, and in 
the other colonies. But the most forrnidable part 
of this zealous propagandism was its introduction 
into the army. As early as 1824, traces of this are 
discoverable, and again in 1826. No fewer than 32 
regiments were proved to have received warrants for 
holding lodges in Ireland, and the English grand 
lodge had issued 37 warrants for the same purpose. 

The organisation of this strange association was 
most complete and most extensive. Subject to the 
central grand lodge, were tliree classes — county, 
district, and private lodges — each of ■which corres- 
ponded, and made returns and contributions to 
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its own immediate superior, bj- whom thej’ were 
transmitted to the grand lodge. Each lodgo_ had 
a master, deput}'-master, secrctarj-, conunittee, 
and chaplain. The onlj’ condition of membership 
avas, that the party should bo Protestant, and IS 
J-C.ars of age. The election of members was by 
ballot, and each lodge also annuallj* elected its own 
officers and committee. The general government 
of the association was vested in the grand lodge, 
avhich consisted of all the great dignitaries, the 
"rand m.asters of counties, and the members of 
another body c.aUed the grand committee. This 
lodge met twice each j'car, in hlay and on 
November 5 — the day pregnant with associations 
c.alculated to keep alive the Protestant antipathies 
of the hod}'. All the dignitaries of the society, as 
well as its various committees and executive bodies, 
were subject to annual re-election. In 1835, the 
.association numbered 20 grand lodges,^S0 district 
lodges, 1500 private lodges, and from 200,000 to 
220,000 members. The worst result of the Orange 
Association was the constant incentive it supplied to 
p.arty animosities and deeds of violence. The spirit of 
fraternity which pervaded its members was a stand- 
ing obstacle to the administration of .the l.aw ; and 
all confidence in the loc.al administr.ation of justice 
by magistrates avas destroyed. An alleged Orange 
conspiracy to .alter the succession to the crown in 
favour of the Duke of Cumberl.and, led to a pro- 
tracted p.arliamentary inquiry in 1833 ; and this 
inquiry, as avell as a shocking .outrage perpetrated 
soon .afterw.ards by an .armed body of Orangemen, on 
occasion of a procession in Ireland, so discredited 
the association, and .awakened the public mind to a 
sense of its folly and avickedness, th.at its respect- 
.ability has since that time gradually diminished. For 
sever.al years the Lord Chancellor laid down a rule, 
by which no member of the Orange Association was 
admitted to the commission of the peace ; and the 
association bec.ame comparatively without influence, 
except among the very lowest classes in the north 
of Ireland. Of the colonial offshoots of the Or.ange 
Association, those of C.anada h.ave .at all times been 
the most active, c.arrying avith them all the bitter- 
ness of the domestic feud avith the Eoman Catholics. 
Outrages against Catholic churches and cona’ents 
were of not unfrequent occurrence until recently ; 
and on occasion of the visit of the Prince of 170103 
to Canada, .an .attempt aaaas made to force from his 
Eoyal Highness a recognition of the association, 
which w.as only defeated by his oavu firmness, and 
by the judicious and moderate counsels of his 
advisors. In 1861 the Or.ange Association of the 
United States had in connection avith if 1200 lodges, 
and about 150,000 members. — See Jlcports on the 
Orange Association, presented to parliament in 1835. 

The Or.ange As30oi.ation in Ireland, which had 
begun to fall into gener.al disrepute, receia'cd an 
imprdse among the avorking-classes from a series 
of sanguinary conflicts avith Eoman Catholics on 
occasion of the annia'ersary celebrations of the 
society; and ea'en still, the peace of many districts 
in the north of Ireland is only preserved on such 
occasions by the presence of an overpowering force 
of military and constabulary. The repeal of the 
Processions Act has failed, up to the present time, 
to put an end to the traditional collisions of the 
parties. 

OEATO'KIO (Ital. oratorio, ch.apel or or.atory, 
the place avhere these compositions avere first per- 
formed), a kind of sacred.music.al composition, cither 
purely dramatic or partaking both of the drama and 
the epic, in avhich the text is illustr.ative of some 
religious subject, sometimes t.aken directly from 
Scripture; and the music consists of recitatives, .airs', 
duets, trios; quartetts, choruses, accompanied by, an 
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orchestra, sometimes also by an organ, and intro- 
duced by an instrumental overture. The oratorio 
is not intended for scenic representation. 

St Ribppo Neri, bom in 1515, has been considered 
the founder of the oratorio. He engaged poets 'and 
composers to produce dialogues, on subjects from 
scriptural-and legendary history, in verse, and set 
to music, Tvbicb were performed in his chapel or 
onatory on Sundays and church festivals. The 
subjects were Joh and Ms Friends, Tlie Prodigal 
Son, The Angel Gabriel with the Virgin, and The 
Mystery of the Incarnation. Stradella composed 
various oratorios, of which San Giovanni Battista, 
produced in 1670, is praised by Dr Burney. A 
number of oratorios, or azioni sacre, by Apostolo 
Zeno and Metastasio, were set to music by Caldara 
in the beginning of last century. Sebastian Bach’s 
Passions- Musih was a species of oratorio, originally 
performed during the service of the church, the 
congregation joining in the chorales. Its form arose 
out of the practice prevalent in the Lutheran Chimch, 
of having the gospels for the day repeated on Good 
Friday, and some other festivals, by Cerent persons 
in a recitative and dialogue style. By far the 
gre.atest master of oratorio was Handel, who per- 
fected that species of composition, and was the first 
to introduce it into England. At the age of 20, 
when on a visit to Italy, he produced his oratorio of 
La Eesdrrezione at Rome. ■ Esther, the first oratorio 
written by him in England, was composed for the 
ch.apel of his patron, the Duke of Chandos, in 1720, 
the words altered from Racine. It was performed 
privately at Cannons in the same y;ear, but laid 
' aside,' and not produced in public till 1732. An 
oratorio was then so complete a novelty in England, 
that it was deemed necessa^ to give the following 
explanation in advertisiM it: ‘By His Majesty’s 
command, at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, 
on Tuesday the 2d May, will be performed the 
sacred Story of Esther, an oratorio in English, com- 
posed by Mr Handel, and to be performed by a 
great number of voices and instruments — N.B. 
There will be no acting on the stage, but the house 
wUl be fitted up in a decent manner for the audi- 
ence.’ For many years after the appearance of 
Esther, no more oratorios were produced by Handel, 
who devoted himself to operas and other secular 
music ; 'and it was only after the temporary failure 
of his health, that at the ripe age of 53 he resumed 
the composition of oratorios. The great oratorios 
which have made ' his name immortal were all 
produced in the decline of life, some of them after 
he was afflicted -with bhndness, and they were 
performed for the most part in the Old Haymarket 
Theatre. Deboralt was first performed in 1733; 
Athaliah, in 1734; Israel in Egypt, in 1738; The 
Messiah, in 1741 ; Samson, in 1742 ; Judas Macca- 
teens,- in 1746; Joshua, ia. 1747; Solomon, m 1749; 
and Jephtha, in 1751. The two crowning works 
were Israel in Egypt and The Messiah — the former 
ranks highest of all compositions of the oratorio 
class. The ilfessm/t— which,' in consequence of its 
text being taken entirely from Scripture, was 
called by Handel The Sacred Oratorio— ranks -very 
near it in point of musical merit, and has attained 
an even more universal popularity ; from the time 
when it was first brought out, down to the present 
day, it has been performed for the benefit of nearly 
every important charitable institution in Britain. 
Judas Maccabceus is perhaps best known from the 
flo'wing and martial grace of that unrivalled mihtaiy 
march, ‘See the Conquering Hero Comes;’ and 
Saul is associated in every one’s mind with the 
most solenm of aU ftineral marches. The orchestra 
was but imperfectly developed in Handel’s time, 
and his oratorios had therefore originally but 




meagre instrumental accompaniments ; they have 
since been generally performed with additional 
accompaniments ■iratten by Mozart. From Handel’s 
time downwards, it was the practice in London to 
have oratorios performed twice a week during Lent . 
in the various theatres, which were only given up 
on the institution of the oratorio performances at ' 

Exeter Hall. Haydn composed three oratorios 

The Return of Tobias, The Seven Last Words, and 
The Creation. The Seven Last Words, a work ftill of 
sweetness and of energy, hardly answers to the com- 
mon conditions of an oratorio ; it is rather a series 
of symphonies, intended to follow as many short 
sermons on the sentences uttered by our Lord on 
the cross, the text being a subsequent addition 
by the composer’s brother, Michael Haydn. The 
Creation originated in a visit of Haydn to London 
in 1791, when be beard for the first time some 
of the works of Handel, none of which were then 
known in Germany. Though less grand than the 
oratorios of Handel, it is full of fresh lovely songs, 
bright choruses, picturesque recitatives, and exqui- 
site instrumentation. Beethoven’s sole oratorio. The 
Mount of Olives, is a pure drama, rather than the 
mixed composition generally known under the 
name. Spobr’s Last Judgment, produced in 1825, 
contains some grand music, particularly in the cho- 
ruses. Costa’s Eli deserves mention among modem 
oratorios. But since the time of Handel no other 
writer of oratorios has approached Mendelssohn. 
The greatest works of that composer are his oratorios 
of St Paul and Elijah; the former was first pro- 
duced at Dusseldorf in 1836, the latter at Birming- 
ham in 1846 ;\and at the time of his death he was 
engaged in a third oratorio, called Christus, which 
he expected would be his greatest, and of which but 
a few fragments have been published. The oratorios 
of Mendelssohn have tended greatly to re-vive the 
popularity of this kind of composition in Britain. 
At Exeter Hall in London, and at the musical 
festivals throughout England, oratorios are per- 
formed on a large scale, and with a power, a pre- 
cision, and a perfection unknown elsewhere. The 
choruses at the provincial festivals are, for the 
most part, supphed by Birmingham, Manchester, 
Lee^, and the other large towns. The greatest 
oratorio performances are now those of the Triennial 
Festiv ds at the Sydenham Crystal Palace. At the 
festival of 1874, the chorus amounted to 2972 voices, 
and there was an orchestra of 455 performers. 

OBATO'EITJM (Lat. ‘ oratory,’ called in Greek, 
euhtcrion or proseukterion), as contradistinguished 
from ecclesia, ‘a church,’ is the name given to an 
apartment or building designed for worship of a 
private or domestic character. From the earliest 
times, the use of oratoria is traceable in the history 
of the church ; and before the regular organisation 
of parishes, they had probably a considerable place 
in the common, although not in the public worship. 
At a later period, oratoria became a common 
appendage of the castles and residences of the 
nobility, and were of two kinds ; the first, siinply 
for private or family prayer and other devotion ; 
the second, for the celebration of mass. The latter 
fell properly under the jurisdiction of the bishop or 
the parochial clergy, and many jealousies and ffls- 
putes grew out of their establishment or direction. 
The Council of Trent (Sess. xxii.. Be Beformatione) 
placed them under very stringent regulations, 
which have been enforced and developed by later 
popes, especially by Benedict XIV. 

OHATORY, CoNGBEBATioN' OF THE. The origin 
of this learned Congregation, and its early history, 
have been detailed under the head of St Phiut 
Nebi (q. V.). It is remarkable, however, that this 
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extraordinary man, tmlike most otlicr founders of tliat to ^ve ’words \vitliout tlmfga to the l^ipd 
religious bocUes in the Roman Catholic Church, had was not simply to retard his progress, but to lay the 
never committed to writing any definite body of foundation^ of vague and inaccurate concei)tions» 
rules for the government and direction of tho Hence his introduction of the pictures of things into 
brethren. Even his scattered papers, from whicli the work above named, ivlucli, among other things^ 
his plans and intentions might have been collected, was intended for those beginning the stiuly or 
had been burned by his orders a short time before Latin, the connecting of the word with the picture 
liis death. Soon after that event, the Father, at tending to give the pupil a firmer hold or a (luickcr 
the instance of Baronins, compiled from tho existing perception of both word and thing. The g^cat 
practices and from memory a rule for the Congre- and distinguishing merit of Comenius s book js, that 
cation, framed so as to embody the spirit of St it brought distinctly into notice tho necessity of 
Philip. This rule was approved of by Paul V. on giving children in the earliest stages of cduca* 
February 21, 1G12. The Fathein of the Congregation tion, not simply a word, but the form of the thmg i 
are a body of T)ricst3 liiung in community, but of which tho word was the S3*mb^. A further 
■\rithout vows, and under a constitution of a highly advance on this idea was made by Pestaloza, v ho 
dcmocratical character. They are at liberty to aimed at presenting to the eye of the child the thing 
withdraw at any time, and to resuino possession of itself, whenever it was practicable to do so ; and he 
tho property which they had brought with them at regarded this as essential to the right cdiication of 
entrance: and even during their association, each the human faculties in their infancy. ^ irom tins, 
member manages his oum financial concerns, only again, flowed tho excellent custom of gl^'lng Object 
contributing ntixed smu to the common expenses of Lessons in Infant Scliools. 

the community. There is no pperior-gencml, as in o'RBIT, in Astronomy, is tho path described in 
other orders. Each house is distinct and inde- by a heavenly body in its revolution round 

pendent. In each, the superior is elected only for j^g primary.* The path so described is of an elliptic 
three years, .and his position does not give him any nud -u’ould be accurately an ellipse, were it 

personal x)ro-eminence whatever. The members take X;be distimbing influence of the other 

their places according to seniority, not according to heavenly bodies. See TiiiTniiBATioNS. The corn- 
official rank, and tko superior is compelled to take pigte detoiinination of a planet’s orbit is of tho last 
his tm'n in. aU tho duties, even down to tho semi- iniportguco to astronomers, as it enables them to 
menial office of serving in the refectory. The m.ain predict tho planet’s idaco in the he.avcns .at any 
occupations of the Fathers, beyond those of attending period, and thus determine tho exact date of 
to the public service of tbo church, and the duties cclii)sos of the sun and moon, of tr.ansits and occul- 
of tbo i)ulpit and tbo confessional, lie in tho culti- tations of the planets, and of tho appearances and 
vation. of thoologic.al and other sacred studies, of ffisajrpearances of comets. For tho determination 
which ‘ conforonoos ’ for the discussion, in common, gf g planet’s orbit, it is nocess.ary to Icnow throe 
of theological questions, form a princiiwl feature, things ; 1. Tho situation of the phne of tho orbit in 
Tho Cougrogation has inoduccd many men of great gpggg . 2. Tho position of tho orbit in this pilano ; 
cminonco in sacred science, among whom have been gnji §_ situation at a given epoch, and rate of 
already named the groat church historian, Cardintil jngtion, of tho planet in its orbit. Since the plane 
Baronins, and his continuators. To theso may bo g£ the ecliptic is for convenience taken as the refor- 
addod tho celebrated cxidorcrs of the Homan cata- ongg plane, the iiosition of tho piano of a planet's 
combs, Bosio, Sevorani, and Aringlii ; and the no orbit is knomi when its inclination to the plane 
loss eminent patvistical scholar, Gallandi. Tho gf the ecliptic (1), and the lino of interseotion of 
houses of tho Oratory in Italy before tho Rcvolu- the two planes (2), .are known. Sinoo the sun, 
tiou wore numerous, ahd in high repute. Few v-iuch is the focus of the planetary orbits, lies in 
towns of any importance were without a house of t]jjg Ugg gf intersection, the orbit cannot lie wholly 
the Or.atory. The Congregation was early cstab- gijgvc or below tbo plane of the ecliptic, but must 
lished in France by tbo celebrated Fierro (after- ij ig tg.g points, called Affixes (g. v.), .and tho 
w.ards Cardinal) de Bcrulle, in common with two position of tho line of intersection, or lino of nodes, is 
Italian F.atheia, and from Franco it e.xtcnded to tho gener.ally given in terms of the longitude (or angular 
Low Countries. One important dilTcrcncc, however, iJigtggco) of tho ascending node, reckoning from tho 
is noticoablo between tbo Freuoh Or.atory and tho cqgfgoja Tho situation of a jilanet’s orbit in its 
Roman origm.al. In_ tbo former, all the houses of jjiggg ig determined when wo Icnow its form (3), 
the country aro subject to a single superior-general, gj^g (4)^ ggi) tho iiosition of its major axis or lino of 
In Fr.aucc, .also, the Oratorians took charge of apsides (5). Tho sire and form of the orbit depend 
seminaries and of theological teaching. Tho French gpon the length of its major and minor axes, but 
Oratorj^ as well as the Italian, reckons many illus- astronomers iirefcr to cmxiloy tbo major axis and 
tvious members ; but tbo fame aud utility of tbo eccentricity (see Eliitse) ; and tbo position of the 
French Congregation were much marred by tbo major axis is known by determining the heliocentric 
Tmhappy coutrovemy about J.ansenism. lu tbc longitude of its perihelion (i. e., tbo extremity of 
year lS-17, this Congregation was introduced into it v-hich is nearest tho sun). To complete om- 
England by Dr John Henry Newman (g. v.). Soon knowledge of a planet’s motion, all we now reguire 
after bis secession from Anglicanism, ho established g^g tko epoch of its .ajipearauco at some detcrmin.ate 
a house, the members of which wore for tho most point of its orbit, say, at tho perihelion (C), and tho 
part c.x-Anglioaus like himscF, near, and finally velocity of its motion in its orbit (7), for avhen this 
at Birmingham ; and soon a£tcrw.ards, a second at igg); jg known, the law of .areas, .as given in Kepler’s 
London, which has sinco been transferred to ggeond law, enables us to dotermino the position of 
Brompton. the planet in its orbit at any future period. Those 

O'RBIS Pl'OTUS (tho Piclnrcd World), the title seveu facts, tho possession of which gives us a com- 
o£ the first picture-book or illustrated manual of ploto cluo to a planet’s motion, are c.alled tbo seven 
instruction for tho young, by tbo celebrated cduc.a- ‘elements of a planet’s orbit.’ What_ bas been here 
tionist, Comenius, published at Nuruberg in 1G57. stated concerning the planetary orbits, is cguaUy 
It w.as long a great favourite -ndth the youth of 

Germany, and continued to be reprinted, in « sim is the prima^ of the planets and comets, 
v.orious modified forms, dorni to recent tunes, gnd each jilanot is tho primary of its satellites (sccond- 
Comenius, rvith tho instinct of a groat teacher, felt ary iilanets). 
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OBOHABD— OECHESTEA. 


true o£ tl:o orbits o£ the comets and sateUites, 
thnu>^h, in the case of the latter, the effect of dis- 
turbing forces is so meat as to produce a consider- 
able change of the elements in one revolution. 

OHOHAKD (Goth, aurtigards, Middle High 
Ger. mirzgarte, Ang.-Sax. vijrtgeard, ortgeard, Ji 
y.ard or garden for vrorts or vegetables), a piece of 
nroiind specially devoted to the groivth of frmt- 
troes and in which these are planted as ne.ar to 
e-'ch ’other as their profitahlo cidtivation will admit 
of, no space being left for culinary vegetables, .as in 
the fniit-narden. The introduction of such crops to 
.any consSerablo eirtent is iniurious to the trees of 
an orchard, by exhausting the soil, and the vege- 
tables produced are not good. In some orchard, 
the soil is regularly digged, and manure pretty 
freely supplied, the trees being dwarf standards, 
trained to a low and bushy form, in rows about 
twelve feet ap.art, with rows of goosebemes, 
currants, or raspberries between them. biich 
orchards are often very productive, and are not 
liable to suffer much from winds, whilst tho trees 
also protect each other from frosts in sprmg. Other 
O’ chards are formed in old pastures, tho turf being 
reiilaccd when tho trees are planted, or, if they are j 
formed on land that has been under tho plough, it 
is sown down with grass. In those, also, manure is 
occasionally given. In many cases, the grass of 
orchards is employed for pasturing cattle or sheep, 
tho trees being standards or half-standards, with 
stems so tall that their br.anohos aro beyond the 
reach of the anim.-a3, and in this way tho grass 
produced by tho soil is returned to it in tho form of 
maniu-o. In forming orchards of this kind, it is not 
unusual to plant tho stocks, upon which the proper 
grafts or buds aro afterwards msorted. Great 
orchards of this liind exist in Devonshire, Hereford- 
shire, and some other southern coimtics of England, 
devoted to the growth of .apples for the production 
of cider, and to a smaUer extent, of pears for tho 
production of perry. Orchards aro not so common 
in Scotland aS in England, where they arc not only 
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freciuont appendages of the manor-house, huteacn 
of tho farm-house. Apples, _ pears, php'^* 
cherries, not of tho finest lands, - are the fruits 
chiefly produced in British orchards, .although some 
in England also yield walnuts, chestnuts, medlars, 
mulberries, quinces, &e., and there aro evm a ic\7 
Bmall li"’Orclia.rcls in. the most soutliern 
and peach orchards aro vciy common in tho more 
fcoutUern parts of Europe ; and oranges^ lemons, &c., 
on tho shores of tho hlcditorranean. , . , 

An orchard requires a dry soil, avhich ought also 
to be free and open, not a stubborn clay. A gentlo 
slope, exposing it to tho sun, is preferable to per- 
fectly level ground. Protection from prevalent 
avinds, especially in Britain from tho south-west 
winds which often blow strongly in autumn, is very 
necessary; hut it is not less important that there j 
should ho a free circulation of air, m default ot 
which tho trees heoomo covered -with lichens and 
mosses, and ceaso to he productive. An orchard m 
often surrounded by a haudhorn-hedm, but a small 
orchard must not have a very high hedge. Porest 
trees aro often planted as a screen, hub must not bo 
too near. Wlierc walnut and chestnut trera lyiU 
ripen their fruit, they are often planted, on the side 
most exposed to winds, for shelter. , , . 

In layinf' out tho groimd for an orchard, it is not 
unusual to form it into ridges, on the crown of 
■which the trees are planted. But, however tms 
may he, tho trees arc planted in rows nmmng 
north and south, so that the rays of the sun may 
pcuctrato among tlicm somewhat equally. In 
planting the trees,, their roots aro spread out as 
much as possible, as it is f oimd desirable to encourage 


them to extend near the surface, rather than to 
penetrate deep into tho ground, particularly where 
no digging or cropping is intended. The remarks 
on soil and manures in the article Ebuit-QABDEN' 
are applic.ahl0 also to orchards. 

Tho districts of Scotland most celehr.ated for their 
orchards are a portion of Clydesdale (Lanarkshire) 
and the Oarse of Gowrie (Perthshire), in both of 
which the apple-orchards are of very , considerable 
economical importance. 

OBCHAED-HOUSE, a structure adapted to 
I tho cultiv.ation of fruits, of finer lands than can he 
produced in the open air, or in greater perfection, 
ivithoiit the aid of artificial heat. It is the inven- 
tion of hlr Eivers of London, and is a ‘ glass-roofed 
shed,’ tho front of which is lower than the back, so 
that tho roof slopes towards the sun. The merit of 
the invention, however, consists not so much in the 
structure itself, or in the protecting of fruit-trees 
.and admitting of tho sun’s rays by glass, as in the 
mode of their treatment, by which a limited space 
can ho made to produce a prodigious quantity of 
fine fruit. The trees aro planted in pots, are never 
allowed to attain a considerable size, and are so 
trained and pruned as to have the greatest possible 
amount of fruitful wood within the smallest possible 
compass. The pots have a large hole in the bottom, 
through wliich the roots may pass ; and are placed 
upon a herder carefully prepared for them, of loose 
aud open materials, such as cinders, lime-rubbish, 
and broken briolcs, enriched by manure. After the 
fruit is gathered, tho roots are cut through at the 
bottom of tho pot, and the trees are set aside to 
rest for tho ayinter ; and this treatment is repeated 
from year to year. The orchard-house is generally 
a very low structm-o, so that tho foliage and frrat 
aro very near tho glass ; its hack being only 7 feet 
and its front only 2^ feet, for a 
feet A path is excavated as a trench of 2 feet 
deep, and 2i feet wide, through tho middle of it. 
For details as to glazing, ventilation, &c., we refer 
' to lilr Eivers’s pamphlet, The Orchard-house, andito 
• Chambers’s Information for the People, i. pp. 591-2 
■ (new cd.). Plants for orchard-houses may now ho 
' inirchascd in nurseries. In the p.amphlot of hlr 
’ Eivers, instructions will ho found as to tho training 
' and tre.atmeiit of different lands of trees. 


O’KCHESTEA (Gr. orchestra, from ordieomai, I 
dance), in tho Greek theatres, the place allotted 
to tho chorus of dancers ; in modern theatres, the 
part of tho building assigned to tho instnimentalists; 
and in tho modern concert-room, the place occupied 
by tho instrumental and vocal performers. Tho 
iv-ord orchestra is also used to denote the musicians 

collectively. - . . , a 

A complete orchestra consists of stringed ana 
■wind instruments, and instruments of percussion. 
Tho employment of stringed and -wind instmments 
together was long deemed a barbarism. (Jluck was 
among tho first composers who shewed that they 
could be effectively combined, and his ideas were 
more 'fully developed by succeeding composers. 
Tho perfecting of the old instruments, and the 
introduction of new ones, formerly confined to 
militarv hands, have added immensely to the power 
and resources of tho modern orchestra, _ whose 
capacities, however, have sometmes been imsused. 

Tho proper strength of an orchestra must depend 
on considerations connected with the locahty. The 
stringed instruments should in all cases grcOTly 
outniimhor the wind instruments ; and those latter, 
tho instruments of percussion. The strmged instm- 
ments in general use aro the viohn, viola, violouceUo, 
and douhlo-hass, and their force often amounts to 
as many as fifty, while cVen in a large orchestra 
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there are seldom more flutes, liauthoys, or bassoons 
than two of each. The horn, trumpet, and ophi- 
cleidc or serpent, the other wind instruments 
admitted into tlie orchestra, are used ns sjiarimrly ; 
and of instruments of percussion, a pair of kettle- 
drums is often considered sullicient, thoueli cymbals 
and triangles are occasionally added. Jn .a small 
orchestra, trumpets, trombones, the serpent, and 
the kettle-drum sho\ild be avoided as being too 
noisy. By far tho greatest part of the work falls 
to tho share of the stringed instrtiments, the parts 
for which form a complete rjuartelt for first violin, 
.second wolin, viola, and violoncello, avhich should 
be jicrfcct within itself, independently of the p.arts 
for tho wind instruments. Tlio object of the double- 
bass is to enforoo tho violoncello p.art. This full 
(piartctt is occasionally interrupted by harmony 
in two or three parts, or passages in unisons or 
octaves. The success of tho combination of wind 
and stringed instruments depends on the skill and 
judgment of tho composer. Tho b.issoon, horn, or 
flute m.ay double any given part of tho stringed 
instrument quartett, so .as to produce an efloct of 
reinforcement, or it may have its own distinctive 
melody. An occasional v.ariety is [irodnccd by the 
entire cessation of stringed instruments for a short 
])criud, letting tho wind instruments be heard 
alone. 

'The orchestra of a concert-room should be so 
arranged that the front is about five feet .above the 
level of tho flour, and it should rise gr-adually in 
steps towards the end wall, u hose anglc.s ought to 
bo rounded off so as to enable the wliolc body of 
sound to bo reflected. Itevcrbcration is c.sscntial 
to tho projicr efl'ect of music. From the exigencies 
of dramatic rejirescnt.ation, a thc.atric.al orchestra 
must iieecs.sanly be inueh inferior to a concert 
orchestra ; the instruinentali.st.s, brought together 
in tho lowest part of a theatre on a horizont.al plane 
lietwecn the spcctatom and the st.age, .arc deprived 
of most of the advantages ari.sing from a proper 
arrangement. 

OUeni'DEsE, or ORCHID.VCE.i; often popu- 
larly called Onciiin.s, a natural order of endogen- 
ous pl.ant.s, remarkable for the structure of their 
flowci-s, which arc also of great beauty and exc|ui.silo 
fragrance. Tho perianth sometimes exhibits much 
v.ariety of forms, even in the s.ame species ; but is 
nlw.ays iiTegidar, its segments dilfenng much from 
each other. There are usually six segments, 
arranged in two rows (citbir. and corolla ) ; although 
some of the most extraordinary forms of orchideous 
flowers are produced by the combination of ccr- 
t.ain segments into one ]necc. Spurs and other 
a]i]icndnges of some of the segments ,are also com- 
mon. The inner segments are often beautifully 
coloured. Tho inferior segment of tho corolla is 
called the lip {Inhclhivi), and is often lobed, spurred, 
or furnished avith curious appendages of dilVerciit 
kinds. Tlio st.amens are united avitli the stylo into 
a single central column ; the distinctive character 
of tho Linme.aii class Gi/naixlria, of which tho O. 
form tho chief jeirt. There is usually only one 
anther, with a tubercle on each side of it, tho 
tubercles being .abortive anthers ; but Rometinic.s 
tho two lateral .anthers arc perfect, and tho central 
one is abortive ; and very rarely alt the threo 
anthera arc perfect. Tho anthers are u.?u.allj- two- 
celled ; tho grains of pollen cohering in two or 
more masses. Tho ovary' is inferior, one-cellcd ; the 
stigma usually a mere hollow in front of the 
column. Tho fruit is usii.ally a c.apsule, oiiemng 
with six valvc.s, threo of which have placenta) ; tho 
seeds numerous and very' sm.all. In a few c.ases, 
tho fruit is fleshy. Tho 0. ni'o generally herbaceous 
perennials ; but some of those found in avarm 
100 


climates are shrubs, and some of these, as Vanilla, 
.are climbers. Tlie root is usually- composed of 
simple, cy-lindrical fibre.s, which arc often accom- 
panied avith one or two fle.shy tubercles, a tubercle 
dy-ing and a new one being produced annually. 



n, parH ot tho (lowers. 

The leaves arc always Bim]ilo, .alternate, often 
she.athing at tho base, often leathery-, sometimes 
.arising, in trojiic.al species, not directly from tho 
otcin, but from fleshy bulb-like excrescences of it. 
— -The spccie.s of 0. are vci-y- numerous, .about oOOO 
having been described. Tliey- are found in all part.s 
of tho avorld, except the coldest and tho most arid 
regions ; but are most numerous in tho humid 
forests of tho torrid zone, and p.artictdarly- in 
Americ.a. Idany of them are epiphytes, adorning 
the boughs of trees with splendid flowers. This is 
cldelly- the case with tropic.al sjiccie.s, those of colder 
climates mostly growing on tho ground. Oidy 
about thirty'-eight species aro reckoned in the 
British flora. — JoAi.r.l’ (q. v.), a delicate and nutri- 
tious article of food, is obtained from tho root- 
luberelcs of a number of speeics. Tho only- other 
product of tho order, whicli is of any commerci.al 
importance, is Vanilla (q. v.). Tho fr.agiant Fa.am 
(q. V.) leaves aro tho leaves of an orchid. Several 
B|)ocie3 are known to possess tonic, stiimdant, and 
antispasmodio jirojicrtics, but none aro of much 
import.ancc in medicine. 

Orchids have of lato been much cultivated on 
account of their flowers, and many tropical .species 
aro amongst our most esteemed hothouse plants ; 
houses being sometimes s]iccially devoted to them. 
Many- of tho cpiphy-tal kinds may- bo jdanted in 
pots filled avith looso iibrous jieat, tho roots of 
others aro jilaccd in b.askcts, or arc fastened to 
blocks ot wood, with .a little moss or some such 
thing around them, to keep them from becoming 
too dry, and aro thus })laccd on tho shelves, or 
suspended from tho roof of tho house. Careful 
attention to temiieraturo is ncce.ssary, and also to 
a-cntilation ; and .although much heat and moisture 
.aro requisite, tho .atmosphere must not bo constantly 
a-ery hot and humid, but seasons ot rest must be 
given to the plants, avliich in their native clim.ates 
h.aa-o generally a avet and a dry- season, the latter 
being to them in many respects aa'hat tho aa'inter is 
to plants of temperate regions. 




ORCHIL AND ORCHELLA WEED— ORDEAL. 


Lindley lias particularly signalised himself in the 
study of this interesting order of plants. 

O'RCHIL AND ORCHE'LLA WEED. See 
AncniL. 

O'BCHIS is a genus of OrcJiideoe, to which, as 
now restricted, eleven of the British species arc 
referred. Some of them are among the most com- 
mon of British Orchidea;, adorning meadows and 
pastures with their flowers in summer. The roots 



of some of the species yield s.alep. , The lip of the 
flower in this genus has a spur. The flowers of the 
Early Purple 0. (0. mascula), one of the most com- 
mon species, arc sometimes fragrant ; but those of 
the Lizard 0. (0. liircina), found in chalky districts 
in the south of England, are remarkable for their 
dis.agreeablo goat-like or lizafd-like smell. 

, ORCHO'MENOS, a famous and very ancient 
city of Boeotia, the capital of the once independent 
kingdom of the hlinyrn, and hence c.allcd Minycan 
0., to distinguish it from another 0. in Arcadia. 
It was situated northward from the Lake Copals, 
on the left bank of the Cephissus, and extended 
from the marshy edges of the lake up the face of a 
sleep rooky hill, on which stood the Acropolis. In 
the earliest times, its dominions extended to the sea. 
Homer compares its treasures to those of Egypti.an 
Thebes, and tells us that it sent 30 ships to tho 
Troj.an 'War. Some time after this event, it became 
a member of the Boeotian confederacy. During the 
Persian war, like the other toums of Boeotia, it 
•abandoned the n,ational cause. Its government was 
thoroughly aristocratic, and after tho Peloponnesian 
war, when Thebes became a democracy, 0. took 
p.art with Sp.arta, and shared in its first triumph 
over Thebes ; but the. victory of Epaminondas 
at Leuctra (371 B.c.) placed 0. at the mercy of the 
Tliebans, who soon after destroyed it by fire, and 
sold its inhabitants as slaves. It avas ag.ain rebuilt 
during the Phoci.an war, but a seopnd time destroyed 
in tho reign of Philip of Macedon, avho, however, 
once more rebuilt it; but it never again became 
prominent in history. 0 . avas famous for its great 
music.al festival in honour of the Graces, when poets 
and musicians assembled from all quarters to com- 
pete for prizes. The ruins of 0. .arc still to be seen 
near the modem village of Skripfi.-=-See K. O. 


MliUer’s Orchomenos uiid die jsiinyer, jjcaKes 
Northern, Greece, and Mure’s Tour in Greece. 

O'RCIH AND ORCEIN are coloiuang matters 
obtained from lichens. Groin (C 14 H 8 O 4 -l-2Aq) may 
be obtained by boiling certain species of Eoccella or 
Lccanora avith lime for some hours, removing the 
lime, by a current of c.arbonio acid, evaporating and 
extracting avith boiling alcohol, from avhioh the 
orein separates in red crystals. With clUoride of 
lime, it gives a purple red colour, which quickly 
changes to a deep yelloav. : Crein is tho tnie colour- 
producing substance or chromogen of these hchens. 
In the presence of ammonia, it absorbs oxygen, and 
is cona'erted into orcein (Ci4HjN0e), a nitrogenous 
compound of strong tinctorial poaver. When iso- 
lated, orcein forms a red flocculent poavder, avhich 
is freely soluble in alcohol, forming a scarlet fluid. 
Potash and ammonia dissolve it readily, forming a 
splendid purple colour, which is the basis of the 
ordinary archil of commerce. With metaUio salts, 
its allralinc solutions yield beautiful purple lakes. 

O'RDEAL (Anglo-Saxon, ordaal; from or, primi- 
tive, and flaal, judgment ; Ger. Urtheil, judgment), a 
practice which has prevailed largely among various 
avidcly-separatcd nations, of referring disputed ques- 
tions, particularly such .as relate to the guilt or 
innocence of an individual, to the judgment of God, 
determined either by lot, or by the success of certain 
experiments. Of its existence .among tho ancient 
Jews, wo have an instance in Niunbors v., where a 
Hebrew woman, accused of adultery, is required to 
drink the waters of jealousy as a test of innocence ; 
a similar ordc.al for incontinence is in use among 
the natives of'^iho Gold Coast of Africa. Compur- 
gation of accused persons by fire, as existing among 
! tho Greeks, is referred to in Sophocles’s Antiyonc, 
Among tho Hindus, tho ordeal has been in use to be 
practised in nine different ways — by the halance, 
by fire, by ivalcr, by poison, by tho cosha or 
drimung water, in wliich images of tho sun and 
other deities had been washed, by chewing-rice, by 
hot oil, by red-hot iron, and by drawing two images 
out of a j.ar into which they have been thrown. 
(Asiatic Besearches, vol. i. p. 389.) 

Tho ordeal seems to be prov.alent throughout 
Africa, ‘ When a m.an,’ says Dr Livingstone, 
‘ suspects that any of his wives have bewitched him, 
he sends for the witch-doctor, and all the wives go 
forth into the field, .and remain fasting till that 
person has made .an infusion of the pl.ant (called 

goho ”). They all drink it, each one holding up 
her h.and to heaven in attestation of her innocency. 
Those who vomit it aro considered innocent, while 
those whom it purges are pronounced guilty, and 
put to death by burning. The innocent return to 
their homes, and slaughter a cock as a thank-offer- 
ing to their guardian spirits. The practice of ordeal 
is common among all the negro nations north of the 
Zambesi.’ Tho women themselves eagerly desire 
tho test on the slightest provoc.ation ; each is con- 
scious of her oavn innocence, and has the fidlest 
f.aith in the muavi (tho ordeal) clearing all but the 
guilty. There aro varieties of procedure among 
tho different tribes. The B.arotse pour the medi- 
cine down the tlmoat of a cook or dog, and judge 
of tho innocence or guilt of the person accused by 
the vomiting or purging of the animal.' 

Throughout Europe m the dark .ages tho ordeal 
existed under the sanction of law, and of the 
clergy. The most prev.alcnt kinds of orde.al were 
those of fire, water, .and the wagCr of haitle. 
Fire ordeal was only allowed to persons of liigh 
rank. Thp accused had to carry a piece of red- 
hot iron for some distance in his hand, or to 
walk nine feet barefoot 'and blindfolded over 
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rcd-liot plouglisliarcs. Tlie hand or foot rvas hound 
np and inspected three days afterwards: it the 
acensed had escaped unluirt, ho ivas pronounced 
innocent; if otherv/isc, guilty. Under sneh a 
jndicial system, there were prohahly fev.- acquit- 
tals ; hut it is hclievcd that in the severer kinds of 
ordeal, precautions were sometimes taken hy the 
clergy to protect those avhom they wished to clear 
from suspicion. Queen Emma, mother of Edw.ard 
tho Confessor, when suspected of a criminal intrigue 
with AJuyn, Bishop of Winchester, is s.aid to have 
triumphantly’ vindicated her character hy walldng 
unhurt over red-hot ploughshares, irnfcr ordeal 
was tho usual mode of trial .allowed to hondsmen 
and rustics, and was of two kinds — the ordeal of 
hoiling water, and of cold water. The orde.al of 
hoiling water, according to tho laws of Athelst.anc, 
consisted in taking .a stone out of hoiling water, 
where the hand had to ho inserted as deep ns the 
wrist ; wh.at was called tho triple orde.al, deepened 
the water to tho elbow. The person allowed the 
ordeal of cold water (tho usual mode of tri.al for 
witchcraft), was flung into a river or pond ; it he 
floated without any’ appearance of swimming, he 
was judged guilty’ — while if ho sank, ho was 
acquitted. 

The wager of hattle was a natur.al accompani- 
ment of a state of society which allowed men to 
take tho law into their own hands. Tho challenger 
f.accd tho west, tho challenged person tho cast ; the 
defeated party, if ho craved liis life, was allowed to 
live as a ‘ recreant ; ’ that is, on retracting the perjury 
which ho had sworn to. See B.rTTr.L, Tr.i.rt. r.v. 

Other kinds of ordeal were practised in p.articular 
circumstances in different parts of Europe. In the 
orde.al of tho bier, a supposed murderer was 
required to touch tho body of tho mtirdered person, 
and pronounetd guilty if the blond flowed from his 
wounds. Tho ordeal of tho Eacharwt was in use 
among tho clergy ; tho accused party’ took the 
sacrament in .attost.atioia of innocence, it being 
believed that, if guilty, ho wo\ild be immediately 
visited with divine punishment for tho sacrilege. 
A somewhat similar ordeal was that of tho corsned, 
or consecrated bread and cheese : if the accused 
sav.allowcd it freely’, ho was pronounced innocent ; if 
it stuck in his throat, ho was presumed to be guilty. 
Godwin, Earl of Kent, in tho reign of Edward the 
Confessor, when accused of tho murder of the king’.s 
brother, is said to have appealed to the ordeal of 
the corsned, and been choked by it. An early fomi 
of orde.al, .aboli.shed by Louis Ic Debonnairc in SIO, 
was that of tho cross : tho accuser and accused 
stood upright before a cross, and he who first fell, 
or shitted his position, was pronounced guilty’. It 
was done away’ with, as being irreverent tow.ards 
the mystery of tho cross. Besides these, there was 
tho orde.al by lot, dependent on the throw of a 
pair of dice, one marked with a cross, the other 
plain. 

Trial by’ orde.al at first carried with it the 
sanction of tho priests, as well as of tho civil iiower, 
though the clergy in tho coui-so of time came to 
discountenance it. In England it cecins to haa'C 
been continued till tho inidiUe of the thirteenth 
century. On the continent it av.a'!, generally Ejicak- 
ing, abolished r.ather c.arlior, although as late ns 
14'JS wo find tho tnith of S.avonarol.a's doctrine 
put to the test, by a ch.allcngo between one of his 
cbsciplcs and a Franciscan friar, to aa’alk through .a 
burning pile. In Scotland, in 1180, ave find D.avid I. 
enacting, in one of tho assemblies of tho fr.ank 
tenantry of tho kingdom, avhich were the germ of 
parliaments, that no one aa’as to hold .an ordinary’ 
court of justice, or a court of orde.al, avhether of 
battle, iron, or w.atcr, except in presence of the 


slicrifl nr one of his sergrants ; tlmugli if that 
ofaci.al failed to .attend after being duly’ summoned, 
the court might be held in his absence. The first 
step towards tho abolition of this form of trial in 
ib'.axon and Celtic countries, Ecems to have been the 
substitution of compurgation by w-itnes-cs for com- 
purgation by’ ordeal. The near relatives of an 
accused party’ avere expected to come forw.ard to 
swear to his innocence. The number of compur- 
gators varied, according to the importance of the 
c.ase ; and judgment avent against tho party’ whose 
kin refused to come forward, or who failed to 
obtain the necessary number of compurgators. To 
repel an accusation, it w.as often held neccss.ary’ to 
haa-c double tho number of compurgators avho sup- 
ported it, till at length the most numerous body of 
compurg.ators carried tho d.ay. 

ORDER. In Classic Architecture, the Order or 
ordonnance comprises tho column av’ith its base and 
c.apital .and tho cntabl.atiu’C. There are five orders : 
(1) Tuscan, -,(2) Doric, (3) Ionic, (4) Corinthian, 
(5) Composite. Tho first and fifth .are Roman 
orders, and are simply modifications of the others. 
The remaining three are tho Greek orders. See 
CoLu.aix, Gr.ncic Ar.cniTECxnr.E, Roar.aN AncniiEC- 
’Tor.c. 

ORDER, in liratur.al History’, .a group constituted 
for the purpose of classification, inferior to class and 
sub-class, but superior to famihj, tribe, gems, fee. 
The term NA’nir.AL Or.nrn is used in botany to 
designate an order belonging to tho natau-.al sy’stcm 
of classification, in contradistinction to one of an 
artificial system devised for mere convenience of 
the student, and signifies that tho limits of tim 
order agree avith tho truth of nature, and that it 
thus c.xhibits aflinities rc.ally existing. In all 
branches of natur.al history’, classification now 
proceeds on this principle. 

ORDER. This avord is applied to an aggrogato 
of conventual communities comprehended under one 
rule, or to tho societies, h.alf milit.ary’ half.rcligiou.s, 
out of avhich tho institution of kniglithood syirang. 
Religious orders .are generally classified .as monastic, 
military’, and mendicant. 

The earliest comprehension of monastic sociotic.s 
under one rule avas efl'cctcd by’ St Basil, Archbishop 
of C.TS.arca, avho united tho hermits and cccuobites 
in hi.s diocese, and prescribed for thorn .a uniform 
constitution, recommending at tho Bame time a a’ow 
of celibacy’. Tho B.asilian ndo subsists to the 
present d.ay in tho Eastern Church. Eext in order 
of time aa’.as tho Benedictine order, founded by St 
Benedict of Eursia, aa ho considered a mild discipline 
prefer.able to excessive austerity. The offshoots 
from tho Bcnedictino order include some of tho 
most important orders in ecclesiastical history, 
among others tho Carthusians, Cistercians, and 
Prmmonstrants. Tho order of Augustinians pro- 
fessed to dr.aav their rule from tho aa’ritings of St 
Augustine ; they aa’cro the first order avho aycro 
not entirely composed of layanen, but of ordained 
priests, or persons destined to tho cleric.al profession. 

Tho military’ orders, of aa’hich tho members united 
tho military with tho religious profession, arose 
from the necessity’ under avhich tho monks lay of 
defending tho possessions aa’hich they’ had accumu- 
l.atcd, and tho supposed duty of recovering Pales- 
tine from the Saracens, and retaining possession of 
it. The most famous orders of this lund avero tho 
Hospitallers or Knights of St .Tohn of Jcnisalem, 
tho Knights Templars, and tho Teutonic order. 
Many other milit.ary orders existed, and not a few 
continue to exist, particularly in Spain and Portugal. 
The phraseology of tho old military’ ordera is 
prcscn’cd in the orders of knighthood of modern 
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times, into ivliidi individuals are admitted in reward 
for merit of different kinds, military and civil. 

The tkree mendicant orders of Franciscans, 
Dominicans, and Carmelites were instituted in 
the 1.3tli century. Their principal purpose w.a3 
to put down the opposition to the church, which 
had begun to show itself, and also to reform the 
church by example and precept. At a later period 
the 01 ‘der of the Jesuits was founded, with the 
object of increasing the power of the church, and 
putting down heresy. — ^Notices of the more import- 
ant orders, monastic,, milit.ary, and mendicant, wiU 
he found imdor separate articles. See also Enights 
and MoHAcmsM. 

ORDE'RICUS, ViTAiis, a medieval historian, 
horn at Atcham, near Shrewsbury, in 1075, was 
taken to France at the age of five, and educated for 
the monastic life in the abbey of Ouche, at Lisieux. 
He became a priest in 1107, and died, it is thought, 
about 1143. 0. is the author of a so-called Church 
History {Hislorios JHcdesiasticai), in 13 vols. It is 
a chronicle of events from the birth of Christ down 
to his orvn time. Books 3 — G give an account of the 
Norman wars in Engl.and, Fr.ancc, and Apulia down 
to .the death of William the Conqueror. The last 
half of the book is the most valuable, being a record 
at the history of the author’s orni times. The first 
edition of the Historicc UcclcsiasticcE was published 
by Duchesne, in his Itist. Ahn-m. Scrip. (1619). It 
has also been printed by the French Eistoi-ical 
Society (2 vols. 1840), and w.as translated into 
French by Dubois (4 vols. 1825 — 1827). 

O'RDERDIES are soldiers or sergeants appointed 
to wait upon general and other commanding officers, 
to communicate their orders, and to Citrry messages. 
Tire Orderly Officer, or officer of tho day, is the 
officer of a corps or regiment, whoso turn it is to 
superintend its interior economy, as cleanliness, tho 
goodness of tho food, &c. Orderly ITon-commissioned 
Officers arc tlio sergeants in each company who aro 
‘ orderly,’ or on duty for the week. On the drum 
bc.ating for orders, they proceed to -the Orderly 
Room,' take _do\vn the general or regimental orders 
affecting their respective companies, show them to 
tho company officers, and tvarn the necessary men 
for any duties specified in those orders. An Orderly 
Jiooh is provided by tho c.aptain of each troop or 
company in a regiment for tho insertion of general 
or regimental orders from time to time issued. 

ORDERS, Ar.i.ry, aro genor.al, divisional, brigade, 
or regimental. General orders .are issued by the 
cnmmandcr-in-chicf of an . army, and affect tho 
whole of Ilia force. TIio others emanate from 
generals of division or brigade, or from officers 
commanding regiments, and severally affect their 
respective commands. 

ORDERS IN COHNOIL, orders by the sovc- 
reign' -with the advice of the privy council. Tlio 
privy coimcil of Great Britain has no power to 
legislate, except so far as authorised to do so 
by p.arliament; but in periods of emergency, it 
has nevertheless occ.isionally issued and enforced 
orders of a legislative kind ; those who wero 
concerned in passing, promulgating, or enforcing 
the orders, trusting to parliamentary protection, 
and _ taking on themselves tho personal respon- 
sibility of tho proceeding. In such cases, .an act 
of indemnity afterw.ards passed has relieved from 
liability those who advised tho order or acted under 
it, and given compensation to all who suffered by its 
enforcement. This course was adopted in 17CG 
with regard to an embargo on the exportation of 
corn, issued in .consequence of a deficient harvest 
and prospect of famine. An important constitu- 
tional question was raised by the famous Orders 


in Ooiincil issued by Gre.at Britain in 1807 and 
1809, in reprisal for Napoleon’s Berlin and hlilan 
decrees. The Berlin decree, issued on tho 21st of 
November 180C, dechared the whole of the British 
islands to be in a state of blockade, and all vessels 
tn-iding to them to be li.able to capture by French 
ships. It also shut out all British vessels and 
produce both from France and from all the other 
countries which gave obedience to the R:ench. A 
subsequent decree, issued soon aftenvards, obliged 
aU neutral vessels to carry letters or certificates of 
origin — that is, attestations by the French consids 
of tho ports from avhich they had sailed, that no 
part of tho c.argo was British. In retaliation for 
the Berlin decree, the British government issued, 
on the 7th January 1807, an Order in Council, 
subjecting to seizure all neutral vessels trading 
from one hostile port in Errropo to another -with 
property belonging to an enemy. This order av.as 
at first extensively evaded, while tho French made 
rigorous efforts to enforce the Berlin decree; the 
residt w.as, that new Orders were issued by the 
British government on the 11th and 21st of Novem- 
ber 1807, declaring France and all states subject 
to tho French to be in a state of blockade, and all 
vessels li.able to seizure which wero found to have 
certificates of origin on board, or which shoidd 
attempt to trade with any of the ports of the world 
thus blockaded. Ncrrtml vessels intended for 
France, or .any other hostile country, were ordered, 
in all cases, to touch first at some British port, arrd 
to jray custom-horrso duos there, after avhich they 
were in certain cases to be allowed to depart for 
their destination ; and vessels clearing from a liostilo 
country wer^ simil.arly to touch at a British 
port before proceeding on their voyage. On tho 
27th of December 1807, Napoleon’s Milan decree 
w.a3 issued, avhich deolared the whole British 
dominions to bo in a state of blockade, and all 
countries wore prohibited from trading avith each 
other in any articles of British produce or manu- 
facture. Tho Americans, and those of tho public of 
Grc.at Britein who were interested in tho export 
trade, exclaimed loudly against the edicts of both 
poavers, and tho log.ality as aveR as the expediency 
of tho Orders in Council avere called in question in 
parliament. Tho result was, that an inquiry avas 
instituted into the effect of the orders, from avHch 
no direct result followed. But, in the meantime, 
on tho 2Gth April 1808, a neav Order in Council 
avas issued, limiting tho blockade to Fr.ancc, Hol- 
land, a piirt of Germany, and the north of It.aly, 
and the order avhich condemned vessels avhich had 
certificates of origin on board avas rescinded. 
Subsequent orders introduced a system of furnish- 
ing licences to vessels to proceed to hostile ports 
after having first touched and paid custom-house 
dues at a British port; no leaver than 1G,000 of 
those licences aro said to have been granted. Tho 
legality of these Orders has been called in question, 
on the ground that they wero more of a legis- 
kativc than an oxebutivo character, in so far as a 
fictitious blockade, avhero there is no blockading 
force present, is contrary to tho laav of nations; 
it has been defended on the ground that they 
avere issued in execution of tho royal preroga- 
tiam of declaring and conducting war. They are 
gener.ally believed to have added to the general 
distress, .and tho chock on the progress of manu- 
factures produced by Napoleon’s decrees ; but, on 
tlio other h.and, it has been maintained th.at they 
avere essential to tho effective ■pros'fcution of tho 
avar. 

There are various matters connected avith ti-ade 
and the revenue as to avhich Orders in Council 
have been authorised by 'statute; parliament, in 
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fact, delegating its legislative authority to the 
Queen in Council. For example, the International 
Copyright Act, 7 and 8 Viet. c. 12, contains a 
provision for empoTvering the crown, hy Order in 
Council, to extend the privileges of British copy- 
right to worlcs first published in any state wliicli 
gives a like privilege to the productions of this 
country. 

ORDERS, Holy, an institution regarded in the 
Greek and ^ Roman churches as a sacrament, by 
which ministers are specially set apart for the 
service ^ of religion, and are regarded as receiving 
a certain religious consecration, or, at least, desi^ 
nation for their office. "While some of the reformed 
churches altogether deny the distinction of ranks 
m the ministry, none of them admits moro than 
three ranks, of bishop, priest, and deacon. But in 
the Roman and Greek churches, a further classi- 
fication exists. In the Roman Church, a distinction 
is made between the major (or holy) orders and 
the minor orders. Of the major orders, three have 
been described in general terms, under the head 
Hierarchy (q. v.), viz., the classes of bishops, 
priests, and deacons. A fourth rank of sub-deacons 
is generally regarded as one of the major orders, but 
its functions closely resemble in their nature and 
their degree those of the deacon. The minor orders 
in the Roman Chm-ch are four in number— those of 
door-keeper, reader, exorcist, and acolyte. To none 
of these orders is any vow of celibacy annexed. 
Some of their functions had their origin in tho 
pociiliar religious condition of the early church. Tho 
duties of door-keeper arose chiefly out of the disci- 
pline in regard to the penitents and catechumens ; 
but although these functions find no room in the 
modern discipline of tho Roman Church, the door- 
keeper of the modem church is hold to succeed to 
other functions of his ancient prototype in relation 
to the catechetical instruction of children and of the 
poor and ignorant. Preparatory to tho receiving of 
these orders, candidates are initiated in what is 
called the Tormtre, which consists in tho cutting off 
of the hair, as a symbol of separation from the world 
and its vanities- a rite which appears also as one of 
the ceremonies of the religious profession. Tonsure, 
however, is not reckoned as an order; it is but a 
distinguishing characteristic of a class. In the 
Roman Church, tho sacrament of orders is held to 
produce an indelible character, and therefore to bo 
incapable of being forfeited and of being validly 
repeated. Tliis, hewover, applies only to the holy 
orders. Tho Greek Church has the distinction of 
major and minor orders, in common with the Roman. 
But tho Greeks commonly exclude sub-deaconship 
from the major orders, and all the functions of tho 
four minor orders of tho Roman Church are united 
by the Greeks in one single order, that of reader 
{anar/nostes). 

In the Anglican and other Reformed Episcopal 
Churches, the three higher orders of bishop, priest, 
and deacon are alone retained. An Anglican 
clergyman may be deprived of his benefice, or 
suspended by his bishop for various ecclesiastical 
offences ; and the right of the Court of Arches to 
pronounce sentence of deprivation has also been 
recognised. But in tho usual case of deprivation, 
the clergyman does not forfeit his status of priest 
or deacon, which can only be lost by deposition or 
degradation. Statute 23, Hen. VIII., c. 1. s. 6, 
reserves to the ordinary the power of degrading 
clerks convicted of treason, petit treason, murder, 
and certain other felonies before judgment. A 
bishop may be deprived of his see by his metro- 
politan, with or without the co-operation of a 
synod of the bishops of the province, but it has 
been questioned whether he can be lawfully | 


deprived of his orders as bishop. A clergyman of 
the Church of England and Ireland cannot become 
a member of the House of Commons. In the 
Presbyterian and other non-episcopal churches, the 
ceremony of ordination is not held to impart any 
indelible character. A minister found guilty of 
heresy or immorality, is deprived of his office by 
deposition, by which his clerical status is forfeited. 
His removal from his charge, however, in any other 
way, does not affect his office as a minister ; and a 
minister removed from one charge to another, or, 
after a time, inducted into a new charge, is not 
re-ordained. A minister having no charge or flock, 
may yet dispense the sacraments, if duly called 
upon. A minister deposed ceases altogether to be a 
minister, and is no more capable of any of the 
functions of the office, than if he had never been 
ordained. 

The ceremony of imposition of hands is used in 
almost .all Protestant churches in the ordination of 
ministers,- the ordaining bishop or presbyters placing 
the right hand on the head of the person ordained ; 
and is alw.ays aceompanied with prayer. It is 
deemed a proper and Scriptur.al form (1 Tim. iv. 14), 
but not essential. 

In the Church of Scotland and other Presbyterian 
churches, avhen an already ordained minister is 
inducted into a new charge, no imposition of hands 
takes place. In the Scottish and American Presby- 
terian chm'ches, candidates for the ministry are 
licensed to preach the gospel before being called to 
any particular charge, and are then styled licentiates 
or proliationers. They are licensed, according to an 
old phrase, ‘ for trial of their gifts,’ but are not 
entitled to dispense the sacr.aments. 

There is nothing to prevent a minister of tho 
Church of Scotland, -or .any Presbyteri.an or Inde- 
pendent church, from being a member of the British 
House of Commons. 

O'RDINAL, the service used in Episcopal churches 
for the ordination of ministers. The English ordin.al 
w.as draavn up by a commission appointed in the 
third yc.ar of Edw.ard VI. (1550), and added to the 
Root of Common Prayer. It was slightly modified 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and was again revised by 
the Convocation of 1601. The English ordinal, in 
its general structure, resembles tho ancient services 
iised for that purpose, but possesses much greater 
simplicity, and has some features — e.g., the numer- 
ous questions addressed to the candidates — pecidiar 
to itself. There are sepawate services for the ‘ mak- 
ing of deacons’ and the ‘ordering of priests,’ but 
these ai-e practically joined in one, and used on the 
same d.ay. Tho service for the consecration of 
bishops is .altogether distinct. 

The ordination takes place at one of the Ember 
seasons, .and during the publio service, after morning 
prayer and a sermon on the subject, and begins 
with the presentation of the c.andidates by the arch- 
deacon. The bishop inquires as to their fitness, and 
commends them to the pnayeis of tho congreg.ation. 
The litany is then said with speci.al petitions for the 
c.andidatcs for each order, and the communion , 
service commences with a speci.al collect, epistle, 
and gospel. Between the epistle and gospel, the 
oath of supremacy is administered, and the candi- 
dates for deacons’ orders are questioned by tho 
bishop and ordained. The gospel is read by one of 
tho newly- ordained deacons. Tho eandidates for 
priests’ orders are then solemnly exhorted and- 
interrogated, and the pr.ayers of all present are 
asked for the divine blessing upon them. Eor this 
purpose a pause is made in the service for silent 
pr.ayer. After this the hymn, Veni Creator Spiritus 
(Come, Holy Ghost, our Souls Inspire) — a composi- 
tion of great antiquity, supposed to be as old as the 
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4th c. is sung, and the candidates kneeling before 

the bishop, he and the assistant presbyters lay 
their hands upon the head of each, with the words, 

‘ Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of 
a priest in the Church of God,’ &c. 

The only other ceremony is the" presentation of 
each candidate with the Bible in token of authority 
to preach; as the deacons had been before presented 
W'ith the New Testament with authority to read 
the gospel. The service concludes with the admin- 
istration of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

The consecration of bishops is performed by 
an archbishop, or some bishop appointed in his 
place, and two or more of his suf&agans, and 
may take place on any Sunday or holy day._ The 
service is very similar to that for the ordination of 
priests. 

O'RDINARIES, or HONOURABLE ORDI- 
NARIES, in Heraldry, certain charges composed of 
straight lines, and in very common use, to which 
writers on heraldry had assigned abstruse symboli- 
c.al meanings, but whose real chief peculiarity seems 
to be that they originally represented the wooden 
or metal fastenings of the shields in use in actual 
w.irfaro. The ordinaries are usually accounted nine 
— the Chief, Palo, Bess, Bar, Bend, Bend Sinister, 
Cheveron, Saltire, and Cross. Heralds vary a little 
in their enumeration, some taking in the Pile in 
place of the Bar. Each is noticed under a separate 
article. 

ORDINARY, a term used in the British navy 
in two senses. First, as regards ships, vessels in 
ordinary are those out of actual use, commonly 
dismasted, and occasionally roofed over, to protect 
thom^from the weather. They arc congregated near 
the several dockyards, where their masts and gear 
lie ready for their immediate fitting for 'sea when 
required. A few men have charge of each vessel ; 
a certain number of vessels constitute a division, 
with a lieutenant in command ; and a linc-of-battle- 
ship, called a ‘guard-ship of ordinary,’ is responsible 
for the different divisions at each port. The ships 
are moored in safe places, as up the Medway, in the 
recesses of Portsmouth aud Plymouth harbours, &c. 

As regards men, an ordinary seaman is one capable 
of the commoner duties, but who has not served 
long enough at sea to be rated as an Able Seaman 
(q. V.). ifis p.ay is lid. a d.ay on entering, and 13d. 
a day on promotion to the first class, or la. and 
Is. 3d. if engaged for continuous service. 

ORDINARY (Lat. ordinarius) is the name com- 
monly given to a person, who, in i-irtuo of Ins office, 
and in his own eonsequent'right, is competent to do 
certain acts or to decide certam causes. In this sense, 
there are many functionaries who may be called by 
’ the name ordinary. But the word in canon law, 
when used without other additions, is understood to 
mean the bi^hep, who is the ordinary of his own 
diocese, and is competent of himself to do every act 
necessary for its government, and for, tho ordering 
of the spiritual concerns of his flock. The jurisdic- 
, tion of the ordinary is called by that name, in con- 
tradistinction to ‘ extra-ordinary jurisdiction,’ which 
arises from some abnormal circumstances, and from 
‘delegated’ jurisdiction, which is imparted by the 
ordinary to another person to be exercised vica- 
riously. 

In English Law, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
which was formerly vested in bishops and their 
olficers relating to wills and marriages, was recently 
abolished, and transferred to a new judge, called 
the Judge Ordinary, who is entirely disconnected 
with the church. The bishops still retain their 
jurisdiction in matters of discipline as regards the 
clergy. — In Scotland, the Judge Ordinary generally 


means the sheriff depute or substitute, who has 
ordinary jurisdiction in the county. Lord Ordinary 
is the name given to certain judges of the Outer 
House in the Court of Session. 

ORDINARY OP ARMS, in Heraldry, an index 
or dictionary of armorial coats, arranged, not accord- 
ing to names, like an armory, but according to the 
leading charges in the respective shields, so as to 
enable any one conversant with heraldic language, 
on seeing a shield of arms, to tell to whom it 
belonged. A very imperfect ordinary for England 
is appended to Edmonson’s Heraldry: a far more 
complete and elaborate work of the same kind, 
P.apworth’s Ordinary of British Armorials, partly 
edited by Alfred Morant, was published in 1874. 

ORDINA'TION, the rite or ceremony by which 
ministers of the Christian Church are dedicated to 
their sacred office. The use of a ceremonial for such 
pitrposes is traceable among the Jews (Exod. xxix. 
24, Levit. xxi. 10, Num. iii. 3) ; and the New 
Testament contains frequent reference to the specific 
ceremonial of ‘ imposition of hands’ (Acts vi. 1 — 7, 
xiii. 1 — 4, xiv. 23 ; 1 Tim. iv. 14, v. 22 ; 2 Tim. i. C). 
In the Roman, the Greek, and the other Eastern 
Churches, this rite of ordination is held to be saera- 
mental, and it is reserved, at least as regards the 
m.ajor orders (see OnDERS, Holy), exclusively to 
bishops. In extraordinary eases, it was permitted to 
cardinals and to certain abbots to confer the minor 
orders. Considerable controversy exists among 
Catholic writers as to what are the essential portions 
{Malcria Sacramenti) of the rite of ordination. _ Some 
place it in the ‘ imposition of hands,’ some in the 
‘presentation of the instruments’ symbolical of each 
order. Tho controversy derives some importance 
from the diversity which exists between the Greek 
and Romtin ceremonial; but on this head Eom.an 
Catholics maintain that the essential rites are con- 
tained alike in both ceremonials. As reg.ards tho 
validity of tho rite of ordination, the mere fact of 
its being conferred by a bishop suffices ; but there is 
not any part of the Roman discipline which is more 
jealously guarded by laws than the administration of 
orders. Tho candidate can only be lawfully ordained 
by ‘his own bishop’ (proprius episcojaus), or with 
the authority of his own bishop, wliioh must bo 
communicated to the ordaining bishop by what are 
called dimissorial letters. The c.andidate may be 
claimed by a bishop as by ‘ his own bishop ’ 
under any of four titles — of birth, of domicile, of 
benefice, or of connection by personal service ; and 
if an ordin.ation be attempted without some one 
of these titles, ' heavy ecclesiastical penalties are 
incurred as avell by the ordainer as by the ordained. 
On the part of the candidate himself, certain quali- 
fications are required ; and certain disqualifications 
created or propounded by the canon law, called 
irregularities, are held to render an ordination in 
some cases invalid, and in all unlawful. 

In the Church of England and other Reformed 
Episcopal churches, the rules of the ancient canon- 
law are retained, by which no one could he ordained 
without previous examination of his fitness,^ or who 
was disqualified by bodily infirmity, illegitimacy, 
inunorality, or simony, or wlio ‘wns unprovided witli 
a title (i.e., an appointmpttq serve in some church) 
which should provide him with a maintenance ; or 
who, being a candidate for deacon’s orders, was 
under 20, and for priest’s, under 24 years of age ; 
bub the at'O for admission to deacon’s orders is 
changed tcT 23. A college Fellowship is admitted 
as a title. (For the ceremony of Ordination see 
Ordinal.) A person can only bo ordained by the 
bishop in whose diocese he is to serve, except on 
lettei-s dimissory from that bishop to another. ■ 
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In other Itcfomcd diorchea ordination is per>' 
formed ty tho prcsbytciy, or by one or more 
ordinary ministers. S^o snrall Protestant deno- 
minations have no ceremony of ordination vrhatcTcr. 

• CRDNANOE (ordinance, primarily, any dis- 
position, arrangement, or equipment; and then 
applied incidentally to a x«rticnlar part of the 
equipment or apparatus of avar), a name applied to 
tho guns and munitions of an army generally, and 
in particular to tho great guns. Desciiptioixa of tho 
various sorts of ordhanco svill bo fotmd under 
CAKsoy, FirxABSts, Goir, HowrrzEn, Moktab, 
lllFXtD OnDJfASCIi 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, one of tho 
oldest departments under tho cromi, vas abolished 
by an Order in Council of tho 25th hfay 1855, after 
an cristonco of at least 400 years. Its constitution, 
its important functions, and the causes 'which led to 
its dissolution, ■will bo found tmder Boabd of, Onn- 
NAycE. Tho early history of tho department is 
lost in tho middle ages ; but it appears to have risen 
gradually under the Lancastrian kings. A rnaster 
of tho Ordnance is mentioned in the time of Richard 
lU. j but -P’O read of John Louth being Clerk pf tho 
Ordnance as early as 1418. Henry nil. constituted 
the Board, adding a Lieutenant, a Surveyor, an'd a 
Storekeeper, to whom a Clerk of tho Cheque was 
subsequently joined. With tho oxception of the 
last, whoso office was abolished in tho beginning 
of tiro present century, this organisation was main- 
tained rrntil tho abolition of tno whole. In 1604, 
J.ames L ffignified the Master and Lieutenant vrith 
tho rcspectivo titles of blaster-general and Lieu- 
tenant-general. The history of tho Ordnance Office 
is of importance in British history, as in all wars 
it has been re^onsiblo not only for tho manageincnt 
of tho matiriel of .tire armies, but also for tho direc- 
tion of tho jiersonnel of the artillery and cnMCcrs. 
By an Order in Council of June 23, 1870, tho Depart- 
ment of Ordnance in a_vety modified form was 
revived nndcr the Surveyor-general of tho Ordnance, 
as a section of tho War 'Office, responsible for all 
supplies and matiricl of war. 

, ORDNANCE ’ SELECT COMMITTEE was, 
until 1870, a committee composed of scientific 
officers, to advise the Secretary of State for War 
■ on all inventions in war maWriel. It had its offices 
rrt 'Wool'wich, in the midst of tho manufactories of 
the Boyal Arsenal, and near tho headquarters of 
tire royal artillery,- by whom most of tho designs 
had to be practically tested. Tho president pf the 
corhmittco was usually a general officer of artillery ; 
and a captain in tho royal navy served ns vice- 
presidonti Since 1870, these functions have been 
firlfilled by officers of the Dep.artraentpf the 
Director of Artillery and Stores, who has his head- 
quarters at tho War Office. . 

ORDNANCE SURVEY. By- this term is 
understood tho various operations undertaken by 
tho Ordn.anco department of tho British govern- 
ment for preparing maps and plans of tho whole 
kingdom and its parts. Tho idea of a general 
map of tho country to bo executed by tire govern- 
ment was first proposed after tlio rebellion in 
1745, when tho want of any reliable map of tho 
northern parts of Scotland was much felt by tho 
officers in command of tho royal troops. Its execu- 
tion w.a3 intrusted to Lieutonant-gcneral Watson, 
tho deputy quarter-master of North^ Britain ; 
but it avas mostly carried out by Major-general 
Roy, an officer of engineers. .The drawing, on a 
scale of one inch and three-fourths to' tho mile, 
was completed in 1755 ; but in consequence, of tho 
■war which broke out in that yc.ar, was never 
- published. In 1763 it 'was proposed to extend the 


'•urvey to the whole Idngdom ; but the first step* to 
effect this were taken only in ITS!, when ^jor-^ 
general Rciy commenced measuring n bnee-linc on 
Hou^ow Heath, near Lmdon. . Thw ptincipal 
triangnlation wa» design^ mtronomied 

pntposes, »nd -towtly «* » ' wsis for '* map on a 
Bxmm scale. The .base-line was remeasnred with 
grtot care in 1791; and detoO Tdans were com- , 
menced by officcre of 'ths Koyal Engineer*,' pnrtly 
for xffactisihg them' in military dra'wui^ and jpartly 
for the'pnrposo of fonning plant of tome portiont of 
Kent for the use of the.Chdnance^ Ibo ptindpol 
objert -was, however,:the instruction of a corpt of 
military turveyor* -and draughtsmen,' the plant 
themselves being regarded at of secondary import- 
anca In 1794, the survoy for the one-inch map waa 
begun, and some Acets were pnbliahed in 1796.- At 
tho series of-, principal triangles , were ' exto^ed 
westwards towards the Land’s End, it was tho^ht ' 
right to measure , another base, for , verification, on' 
Salisbury Plain in 1794 ; and two' other base-lines 
were subsequently measured — one ■ in 1801 ‘at 
Misterton Carri and tho other in 1806 on.Ruddlari 
Marsh. Thbngh’first intended chiefly ns a military 
map, the pnbhcation of tho survey soon created o' 
desire on tho part of tho jiublic for better maps, - 
'and surveyors were then hired to' hasten its pro- 
gress. Tffis, however, ■was very slow, tho map being 
at one time -entirely suspended during the ■war in 
the beginning of this century, and even ' tho parts 
which were executed, having been done by contract, 
were found very inaccurate. In_ this condition tho 
survey of England continued during tho first quar- 
ter of tho present , century, sometimes ddayed liy 
the government from motives of economy, at other 
times urged on by the county ■ gentlemen, who 
•wished tuo map cither as a himting-rn.ap or for 
local improvements. ' ■ 

In Scotland, tho principal _ triangnlation was 
begun in 1809, but was discontinued in tho follow- 
ing year, to cnablo tho persons who had been 
employed there to cany forw.ard tho subordinato 
triangnlation required tor constructing tho detail 
maps in Tlngland. In 1813 it was resumed, hud 
continued stcadilyup to 1819; a new base-line having ■ 
been measured on Belhclvie Links, near Aberdeen, 
in 1817, and tho great sector used at various 
stations, both on tho niainland.and in tho islands. 
In 1820 it was again suspended, wa3_ resumed in 
1821 and 1822, and anew, broken off iri 1823,' the 
largo theodolite being wanted in order to proceed 
■wiui tho principal tnangidation ' in South Britain. 
In >1824 the -survey of Ireland was begun, and 
nothing more was done in Scotland till 1838, except 
that some detail surveying for a one-inch map was 
continued for a few years m tho southern counties. 
Tho chief stren^ of tho surveying corps was now 
transferred to Ireland. A map of toat country was 
required for the purpose^ of making a ■valu.ition 
which should form tho basis of certain fiscal arrange- 
ments and other improvements ■which tho social 
evils and anomalies of, Ireland urgently demanded. 
For this map a scale of six inches to tho i^o was 
adopted, ns best suited for tho purposes in -view.- 
On this scale tho whole map was completed, and 
published in 1845, -though tho first portions were in 
an imperfect form, and needing revision, which was 
proceeded with in 1873. 

- In 1838 tho triangnlation of Scotland was 
resumed ; and tho survey of Ireland 'hai'ing been - 
finished in 1840, surveys 'for a six-inch map were 
begun for tho northern portions of England -which 
bad not been mapped on the 'one-inch -Ecal& In 
connection -with this map, tho base-line on Salisbury' 
Plain -was remeasured -with great accuracy in 1849,- 
and its length found 30577'858I feet , In 1841, some. 
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Fccomlary oiierations for a map of Scotland, also on 
a six-incli Bcalo.ivcre begun; butimoceeded so sloavty, 
that in 1S50 only tho map of WigtoTOshire and some 
parts of Lewis were completed. Mncb dissatisfac- 
tion having been expressed in Scotland by the press 
and public bodies, as to the slow progress of tho 
map and the six-ineh scale on which only it was 
published, a committee of tho House of Commons 
(Lord Eloho’s) recommended the six-inch maps to 
be stopped, and the one-inoh map completed as 
speedily as possible. _ This change produced much 
discussion as to the relative value of tho one-ineh 
and six-inch scales then in use, and tho expediency 
of adopting a still larger scale as more valuable to 
tho public. Circulars were issued, asking tho opinion 
of vivrious public bodies, and of scientific andpractical 
men, as to the proper scale for a great national survey. 
Tlio great preponderance of opinion was in favour 
of a scale of 1-2500 of nature, or nearly one inch to 
tho acre. This scale was therefore ordered by a 
treasury minute of 18th May 1855 (Lord Palmer- 
ston’s), and though subsequently stopped, in conse- 
quence of a motion'by Sir Denham Norreys in the 
House of Commons in Jmio 1857, was again recom- 
mended by a royal commission (December 1857), 
and ordered to bo resumed by another treasury 
minute (11th September 1858). In 18G1 a select 
copimitteo was again appointed, and reported that it 
is desirable that the cadastral Survey on tho scales 
directed by the .treasury minute of tho 18th May 
1855 be extended to those portions of the United 
Kingdom that have been surveyed on the scale of 
one-inoh to the mile only. This recommendation 
has now been adopted by the government, and the 
survey is at present proceeding on the following 
scales : Torvns having 4000 or more inhabitants are 
sun-eyed on a scale of 1-500 of the linear measure- 
ment, which is equivalent to 12G'72 inches to a mUo, 
or 41§ feet to an inch ; Parishes (in cultivated dis- 
tricts) 1-2500 of the linear measurement, equal to 
' 25'344 inches to a mile, or one square inch to an 
■ acre ; Counties on a scale of six inches to a mile ; 
Kingdom, a general map one inch to a mile. 

The shoots of the one-inoh. map join together, so 
as to form a complete map of the whole kingdom. 
Tliis is true also of the sheets of each county on the 
six-inch scale, and of each' parish on the 1-2500 
' scale, but tho shoots of different counties and 
parishes are not connected. The 1-2500 scale also 
applies only to cultivated, populous and mineral 
districts ; tho Highlands of Scotland, and other 
extensive moorland and uncultivated tracts, being 
only Bur\-eycd on the six-inch scale, and published 
on tho one-inch scale. . 

In tho report on tho progress of the Ordnance 
Sun-ey, it is stated that in England, up to the end 
of 1875, an .area of 27,491 square miles (the area of 
England being 58,000 sq. m.) had been surveyed, of 
which 118G sq. m. were surveyed in 1875. Since 
1854, when the survey on the scale of l-2500th 
bog.an, the English counties that had been surveyed 
^ were Durham, Westmoreland, Horthumberland, 
Cumberland, Middlesex, Kent, Essex, Surrey, Hamp- 
shire, and Sussex, also (it having been decided that 
tho miner.al districts should take precedence of the 
rest of the kingdom) Cheshire, Flintshire, and Den- 
bighshire, with portions of several other counties. 

In Scotland, up to the end of 1875, 29,297 square 
mUes (out of a total area of 30,000 sq. m.) had been 
surveyed, of which 118G sq. m. were done in 1875. 
After 1876 the Shetlands ■ alone remained to be 
done. At tho end of 1875, maps on the 1-2500 
sc.ale had been published for an area of 11,107 sq. 
miles. On the six-inch scale, an area of 21,332 
sq.' miles h.ad been published. 15,950 sq. m. of 
tho one-inch map have been completed and pub- 
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lished with hills. — In Ireland, ns st.atcd, the six- 
inch maps have been long published, and are now 
in process of revision. A one-inch map of the 
whole in outline has been published, and is being 
completed by the addition of hiUs. The cngr.aving 
of hills in the remainder is also being proceeded 
with. In all tho three kingdoms, plans of many 
of the towns on the 10 and 5 feet seale are also 
published. 

The sketch now given of the history of this 
great national undert.aking will shew th.at it has 
been conducted at different times on different 
scales and plans, and that the system now pursued 
was only adopted after much discussion both in 
parliament and out of doors. The map was origin- 
ally begun as a military map, and the scale of 
one inch to the mile chosen, without considering 
whether some other scale would not offer greater 
advantages. Many now think that a scale a 
little larger, and an aliquot piart of n.ature, such .as 
1-50,000, or about l-(- inch to the mile, would have 
been prefer.able for the small map ; in which case 
a seale of 1-10,000 of nature, or about GJ- inches, 
might have been chosen for the intermediate, 
instead of tho six-inch scale selected .at first for 
mere loc.al purposes in Ireland. Be this as it may, 
tho arguments in favour of tho one-inoh map are, 
that it is tho most convenient both as a general and 
tr.aveUing map. For general views of the structure 
of a country, the distribution and relations of its 
mountains, plains, valleys, and rivers, the one-inch 
is admitted to be superior to the six-inch, and thus 
better adapted in the first instance for laying out 
roads, railw.ays, or other extensive public works, or 
for the publilation of a general geological survey. 
Such a map, oli the other hand, is on too small a 
scale to admit of correct measurements of small dis- 
tances ; it is in some respects a gener.alised picture, 
and not a correct plan. The six-inch maps were 
at first selected in Ireland as the smallest size on 
avhich correct measurements of distances and areas 
could be made. • On them every house and field, 
'and almost every tree or bush, might be laid doum. 
Hence they are superior for working out details, 
.as in minute surveys of r.ailways or roads, or 
the complex geological structure of rich mineral 
districts. On such sheets, too, a proprietor or fanner 
may find every field laid down, and the relative 
heights indic.ated by contour lines, and may there- 
fore use them for drainage and other improvements. 
It has also been proposed to use these six-inch maps 
as a record of sales or encumbrances of land, thus 
lessening the cost and simplifying the transfer of 
property. On the other hand, their size unfits them 
for most of the purposes for which the one-inch map 
is usefiU, and the contour Ijnes give a far less vivid 
and correct impression of the physical features of a 
country than the hill sketching of the one-inch map. 
Most of the purposes of the six-inch plans are 
attained in a stiU more perfect manner from the 
25-inch plans or cad.astr.al suia’-ey. This last name 
is t.aken from the French cadastre (a register of 
lands), and is defined (in the Recueil des Lois, &c.) 
as a plan from which the area of hand may' bo 
computed, and from which its revenue may bo 
v.alued. The purposes to which these largo plans 
may be applied .arc, as estate plans, for managing, 
draining, and otherwise improving land, for facili- 
tating its transfer by registering sales or encum- 
brances; and as public maps, according to which 
local or general taxes may be r.aised, and roads, 
railways, canals, and other pubho lyfirks, laid out 
and executed. 

Nearly all the states of Europe have produced 
trigonometrical surveys, many of them of great 
excellence as scientific wofks. AU of these have 
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■been publisbed, or are in course o£ publication, on 
convenient scales ; generallj’ smaller than one inch 
to a statute mile. The most important of these arc : 

Austria and Northern Italy, scale •r'r.lo-j!' or 4*’ of an Inch to 
a mile. 

Bavaria, Baden, 'M'artcmhcrfr, and the Ilcsscn territories 
'srr.'OTrir or 4th8 of an inch to a mile. 

Bcigiuni, Qi- ^ths of an inch to a mile. 

Denmark, survey map in preparation. 

, Iceland, surveyed and published on different scales. 

France, -sir.prnr or ■jths of an inch to a mile; and a reduction to 
Trtnr.Tnnr or 5 miles to an inch. 

Great Britain, 1 inch, 6 Inches, and, in the lowland districts, 
25 inches to a mile; and the coast survey, general charts, 
2i miles to an inch ; harbours and bays, from 2 inches to 12 
inches to a mile. 

Hanover and East Prussia, Ttrj.rrjT or ^ths of an inch to a 
mile. 

Italy (SCO Sardinia, Tuscany, dec.), survey maps of Naples, 
Itomc, &c., in progress. 

Greece (French survey) Tg^.rnnr or fyr miles to an inch. 
Netherlands, Tnr.Vrrtr or lyV inches to a mile. 

Prussia, jmr.rnnr or -^pths of an Inch to a mile, and many 
smaller. 

Russia, survey map in progress. 

Sardinia, ■tnra.Ttnr or ith of an inch to a mile. ‘ 

Saxony, or 1-^ inches to a mile. 

Switzerland, or i^tha of an inch to a mile. 

Spain and Poi tugal, surveys commenced. 

Sweden and Norway, surveys in progress. 

Tuscany, rtnhuinr or about 3 miles to an inch. ' 

Tile {freatest extra European work of the kind is 
tlie Trigonometrical Surrey of India, wliicli was 
begun 70 years ago, and has boon conducted with 
great ability. The work is drawing to a close, but 
will still occupy several years. The maps are 
published on a scale of tnrtrartrT or ith of an inch to 
a mile. In America, the coast Survey of the United 
States, a map of groat accuracy and minute detail, 
has been goinw on for many years. The genertvl 
charts are published on a scale of ct.-okit or dths of 
an inch to a mile ; the harbours and ports w-ir.Jwtr or 
31th of an inch to a mile. No systematic survey 
has yet been undertaken for the interior of the 
country. 

No portion of South America has been trigono- 
metrio.ally surveyed, except the republics of Peru 
and Chill, which are in progress. 

The Geological Survey, though under a different 
department of government (Science and Art), may 
be shortly noticed here. The English survey w.as 
begun in June 1,835, and has now been com- 
pleted, with the exception of Cumberland, York- 
shire, Norfolk, and Cambridge. The Irish survey 
was begun in ISIO, but was subsequently suspended 
till 1SI5. It is now completed in tlio counties of 
Dublin, Me.ath, Westmeath, Longford, Kildare, 
Queen’s County, King's County, Carlow, Wicklow, 
Wexford, Kilkenny, Waterford, Cork, Tipperary, 
Kerry, Limerick, and Clare. In 1S5I, the survey 
was extended to Scotl.and, and now extends over 
the counties of Edinburgh, Haddington, Fife, 
Kinross, Linlithgow, Peebles, Lan.ark, Ayr, Ren- 
frew, Dumbarton, Stirling, Perth, Wigton, Kirkcud- 
bright, Dumfries, Selkirk, Berwick, .and Roxburgh. 
The surveys ai-e made on the six-inch maps in the 
p.arts of the country where these exist, but the 
results are published on the one-inch sc.ale only, 
except some of the coal-fields, which are issued also 
on the six-inch sc.ale. Besides the maps, sheets of 
sections, horizontal and a’ortical, with v.aluable 
memoirs, are also published. 

O'REGON, one of the United Skates of America, 
in lat. 42°— dG" N., long. 116° 40—124° 25' W., 
bounded N. and E. by Washington, from which it 
is chiefly separated by Columbi.a'Eivcr; E. by Idaho, 
the Lewis or Snake River intervening ; S. by Nevada 
and California; andW. by the Paoilic Ocean; being 


3.50 miles from cast to west, by 275 from north to 
math, with an area of t'5.274 sq. in. The priiicip.al 
rivers .are the Columbia, and its branches — the Willa- 
mette, Fall River, Snake River, and the Owyhee. 
The Columbia is a large river, navigable OG miles to 
the Cascade Moiint.ains, through which it ]'asscs, 
but the entrance is dilficult. The Willaniette drains 
a Large and fertile a'alley between the mountains 
and the ocean. The Cascade Mountains, wliicli 
h.ave extinct volcanic pe.aks of 4000 to 10,000 feet 
high, run north and south, dividing tlio state into 
two unequal regions. The western third of the 
state, bordering the Pacific, has a mild, equable, 
and moist climate, with vaile}-s of great fertilit}’, 
where pines grow from 250 to 300 feet high, and 
firs from 4 to 10 feet in diameter. The r.ainfall at 
Astoria, mouth of the Columbia River, is SC inches. 
East of the mountains, the climate is diy and variable, 
and the soil less fertile. Gold and silver are foimd 
in the Cascade Moient.ains, with coqiper, pl.atinum, 
iridium, and osmium. Coal has been discovered on 
Coose Bay. The cliief agiacultur.al productions are 
wheat, o.ats, potatoes, .and apples. The gre.at forests 
abound with the grisly .and black .bear, panther, 
wild-c.at, elk, deer, antelope ; among the birds are 
the California aailture, golden eagle, American swan, 
Canadian goose, &c. ; while. the rivers sw.arm avitli 
s.almon. There avere, in 1S70, 22 organised counties. 
Most of the settlements are on the Columbia River 
and in the Willamette V.alley. The chief toavns are 
—Salem, the c.apital, on the Willamette River, pop. 
4000 ; Portland, 10,000 ; and Oregon City, about 2000. 
Within the state are about 10,000 Indians and 2000 
Chinese. Four colleges have been founded, 1 medi- 
c.al school, numerous academies, common schools, 
daily and weeldy p.apers, and churches of sea'eral 
denomin.atioDS. 0. was the name formerly given to 
the whole territory west of the Rocky Mountains, 
claimed by the United States, as far north as lat. 
54° 40’ N. This cl.aim was resisted by the British 
government, avhich asserteda right to the entire terri- 
tory, and in ISIS a treaty was made, and renewed in 
1S27, giving jouit occupation, which was terminated 
in 1S4G by notice from the United States govern- 
ment, .and the question seemed likely to involve the 
two countries in av.ar, avheu a compromise avas offered 
by Lord Aberdeen, on the part of the British govern- 
ment, and accepted by th.at of the United States, by 
avliich the boundary avas settled on the 49th par.allel. 
The northern portion is now Washington, and the 
e.astern Idaho Territory. The coast avas discoamred, 
.and Columbia Ria-er entered, in 1792 by Captain 
Gr,ay of Boston. It aa-as explored in 1S04 .and 1S05 
by C.aptaius Leavis .and Clarke, U. S. army. In ISll, 
John Jaeob Astor founded Astoria as a tr.acbug- 
depdt of the American Fur Comp.any, but sold out 
afterwards to the North-west Fur Companja In 
1S45, the gift of 320 acres of land to each married 
couple of settlers c.aused a large emigration. 'The 
territorial government aa-.as organised in ISIS, and 
ill 1S59 it avas admitted as a state. Pop. in ISGO, 
52,464; in 1S70, 90,776. 

OEBIDE, a neav alloy Lately introduced by the 
French as a substitute for ormolu, aadiich it excels 
in its gold-like character. There are two foimiilas for 
composing it. In the fii-st the ingredients are : 
copper, 100-0 ; tin, 17-0 ; m.agncsia, C'O ; sal .ammo- 
niac, 3-G; quicklime, I'SO ; argols, or unrefined 
tartar, O’O. In the second, zinc is substituted for 
the tin. The Latter does not possess the same bril- 
liancy as the former. The met.als are first melted, 
and the other ingredients, after being thoroughly 
incorpor.ated together by powdering and mixing, 
are slowly added, and the avhole is kept in a st.ato 
of fusion for .about an hour, and the scum removed 
from time to time. 




OREL— ORENBURG. 


OREL, a government in the south'-west of Central 
Russia, bounded on the W. by Little Russia and 
the government of Smolensk. Area, 17,951 square 
miles; pop. (1S70) 1,59G,S81. The surface is flat, 
■with rising grounds in the vicinity of the towns of 
Kromy and Malo-Archangelsk, from -which the 
Oka and Sosna respectively take their rise. The 
government is drained by the Desna on the west, an 
affluent of the Dnieper ; the Oka on the north, an 
nfllucnt of the Volga ; and the Sosna on the east, 
an affluent of the Don. The soil is fertile, and the 
climate mild. The western part of the government 
.abounds in woods. In the district of Briansk, in 
the north-west,! there are. a number of iron mines. 
Agricultirre and the cidtivation and preparation of 
hemp are the chief employments of the people. 
Com is very extensively grown, and gre.at quan- 
tities are sent to St Petersburg, Riga, and the 
Black Sea ports for export. The jirincipal article 
of export is wheat, in grain and in flour. S.ail- 
cloth, rope and hemp-yarn manufactures are c.arried 
on ; glass and iron works are numerous. The hemp 
of 0. is reckoned the best in Russia ; and the oil 
obtained from hemp-seed, and used in'Russia as an 
.article of food, is e.xtracted at 2000 mUls. The 
rc.aring of cattle and horses is much attended 
to; almost aU the considerable landowners keep 
stu^. 

ORE'L, a thriving to'wn of Gre.at Russia, capital of 
the government of the same name, stands on the Oka, 
at its confluence -with the Orlik, 220 miles south- 
south-west of hloscow, and G7S miles south-south- 
cast of St Petersburg. It was founded in 15G6, as a 
stronghold in defence of what was -then the Russian 
frontier, against the inroads of the' Tartar tribes of 
the Crimea. Its importance as a fortress ceased 
after the annexation of Little Russia, and it then 
became a commercial town. The town owes much 
to its advantageous position on a navigable river in 
•the midst of the most fertile 'pro\’inoc3 of Russia. 
The railway from hloscow to Odessa, on the Black 
' Sea, passes through 0., and the Vitebsk line affords 
it direct railway communication with the .port of 
Rig.a, and thus its export trade has. been greatly 
promoted. It is the seat of a bishop, and contains 
numerous churches ; its houses are for the most 
part constructed of wood. There is an important 
'ferry here over the Oka. The chief manufacturing 
establishments in the town are yarn and rope 
. factories. The princip.al articles of export are 
f cereals and hemp. On the 7th June ISIS, O. 
suffered severely from a great fire, which destro 3 'cd 
1237 houses, four bridges, and a number of gr-anaries. 
Pop. (18G7) 43,575. 

ORELLI, JoHAinr Kaspah, an eminent philo- 
logist and critic, was bom at Zurich, 13th February 
17S7. - His father was long the Landvogt of 
Wiidenschweil. He studied m the Garolinum at 
Zurich, and betook himself enthusiastically to the 
study both of the ancient and of modern lan- 
guages and literature. In ISOG, he was ordained 
as a clergyman. He spent some years as a tutor at 
Bergamo ; and while there, pubbshed, in 1810, two 
parts of a work entitled Beitrage zur Geselddite der 
Ital. Poesk. In 1813, he bec.ame a teacher in the 
cantonal school at Chur; in 1S19, Professor of 
Eloquence and Hermeneutics in Zurich; and after 
the foundation of the Zurich High School, in which 
he took an active part, he was one of its cliief orna- 
ments. There never was a man more zealous in the 
cause of education. It was diuing this latter and most 
distinguished period of his career. that he produced 
most of his learned works, and trained to a correct 
knowledge of antiquity a numerous band of scholars. 
His pohticaP sympathies and opinions were not. 


however, confined to the ancient world ; ho took 
the liveliest interest in the straggles of Greece for 
freedom, and in the politic.al reformation of his 
native countrj’. He died Gth January 1849. 0. 

edited many classical authors ■\rith great learning, 
taste, and acute discrimination ; in p.articular, his 
editions of Horace (2 vols. Zur. 1837 — 1838), Tacitus 
(2 vols. ZUr. 184G — 1847), and Cicero (4 vols. ZUr. 
1826 — 1831) deserve mention ; also an Onomasticon 
Titllianum, (3 vols. Zur. 183G— 1838), executed in 
association with Biiiter, .and an Inscriptionum Latin- 
arum Sclcctarum Collectio (2 vols. ZUr. 1828). 

O'RENBURG, a Russian government in the 
Ural region, lies partly in Europe and p.artly in 
Asia, and extends between the governments of 
Tobolsk on the N.E. and Samara on the S.'W. 
Area of the government, 73,600 square miles; 
pop. (1870) 900,547. The government is divided 
into four districts — Orenburg, Verchne Uralsk, 
Ovsk, and Troitsk and Tchelabinsk. Capit.al, Oren- 
burg (q. V.). Till 1865, 0. comprised within its 
area the whole of what is now the distinct 
government of Ufa (q. v.) ; but in that year -the 
part of 0. l 5 dng to 'the north-west of the Ural 
mountain range was organised into the new govern- 
ment. The popul.ations, the siu-face, soils, flora, 
and fauna of this extensive country are of the 
most various kinds. The government is one of 
the most elevated in the empire ; but it also con- 
tains extensive low-lying tracts and steppes. It is 
traversed by numerous navigable rivers, by means 
of which and by canals it is m communication with 
the Caspian and B.altio Seas, .and with the Arctic 
Ocean. The main streams are the Bielaia (running 
into the Kama, a tributary of the Volga), the 
Tobol, and the Vral. As many as 2300 larger and 
smaller lakes lie avithin the frontiers. Of the avhole 
area, about three-tenths are forest, a half is waste 
land, and only about a twentieth part is cultivated. 
The hill country has much pleasant scenery, but 
great tracts of the steppe regions are utterly barren 
and desolate. The inhabitants are made uj) of 
Russians, Bashkir, T.artar, and Kirghis tribes, Kal- 
mucks and certain Finnish peoples, with a few 
Germans. The trade is chiefly with Bokhara, 
Khiva, Tashkend, and the Kirghis ; the exports are 
gold, sUver, and other metals, corn, skins, and m.anu- 
factured goods; the imports, cattle, cotton — the 
demand for and supply of which have gre.atly 
increased since the commencement of the American 
•(var — .and the other .articles of Asiatic trade. The 
imports are either disposed of to Russian merchants 
in the custom-house on the frontier, or are c.arried 
by Asi.atic traders into Russia, and sold at the gre.at 
national market of Nijni-Novgorod. There are in 
the province numerous iron and copper avorks, as 
avcU as valuable gold diggings, both belonging to 
the crown and to private indi-viduals. The salt 
mines are valuable. There is a small-arms factory 
on a Large scale, and a few other factories. Cattle- 
breeding is very extensively carried on. The num- 
ber of horses in 0. is larger than in any other Russian 
government. The southern frontiers are defended, at 
intervals of 12 or 15 miles, by fortified settlements, 
inhabited by Cossacks ; those on a larger scale 
being surrounded by a bulwark and a moat. This 
line of forts extends over a frontier of 2000 miles 
eastw.ard to the bound.arie3 of China; the series 
from the mouth of the Ur.al to the Tobol, occupied 
by upwards of 242,000 Ural .aud Orenbiug Cossacks, 
being known as the Orenburg line. The region 
of -vraich 0. forms part was originally/.alled Bash- 
kir-land, and became subject to the Czar of Moscow 
in 1556. Besides the towns giving name to the 
governmental districts, the only other place of con- 
sequence is Mi j ask. ' 




ORENBURG— OETILA, 


ORENBURG, a town on tho eastern frontier of 
European Russia, in tlio government of tlie same 
name, on tlie river Ural, 1393 mUes south-east of St 
Petersburg, lat. 51° 45' N., long. SS° C' E. Tho 
foundation of the fortress and town were laid hero 
in 1742. Pop. (1SG7) 33,431. It is the centre of the 
governor-generalship of the government of the same 
name, has an excellent custom-house, and carries on 
.an extensive trade with Kliii-ghiz and other Asiatic 
tribes. It imjiorts cotton, silk-stutTs, and sh.awls 
from Bokhara, Khiva, and Tashkent'; tea (brought 
mostly on camels) from China; and sheep and cattle 
from the Kossaeka and Khirghiz. The sheep are 
kOled in autumn for the fat and skins, which are 
purchased by Russian merchants. Corn, sldns, and 
met.als arc the principal exports. In the neighbour- 
hood is the very rich rock-s.alt mine of Iletsk, At 
O. the Ur.al is frozen from October tiU JIarch. 

OREOD A'PHNE, a genus of trees of tho natural 
order Lauracecc, sometimes called Mountain 
Lauhel. The fruit is succidcnt, partly immersed 
in a deep thick cup formed of tho tube of tho caljrx. 
O. opifera is a n.ativo of the countries on the lower 
jiart of tho Amazon. A volatile oil obtained from 
the bark is used .as a bnimeut, and avhen kept for a 
short time deposits a great quantity of camphor. — 
O. cupularis is a very large tree ■with strong-scented 
wood, the .bark of which yields tho cinnamon of 
JIauritius. It grows also in Bourbon and Mada- 
gascar. — 0. fixtens, a native of tho C.anarics, has 
wood (Til-ii'ood) of a most disagreeable odour. O. 
hidlata, found at tho Capo of Good Hope, is also 
remarlnablo for tho disagreeable odour of its wood, 
tho Stlnk-v:ood of tho colonists ; but it is hard, 
durable, bcautifid, takes an excellent polish, and is 
used in sliip-buikliug, 

ORES. Any mineral or combination of minenals 
containing ns much metal as to bo profitably 
extracted, is reckoned by miners an ore. Tho 
proportion necessary for this purpose is, of course, 
very various, according to tho v.aluo of the p.ar- 
ticular metal and tho facility or difliculty of reducing 
tho ore. A rook containing oidy 1 per cent, of 
iron is never called an oro ; one containing the same 
proportion of gold is a very rich ore. Met.als rarely 
exist in ores in a pure or native state; they are 
almost alw.ays chcmie.ally combined with o.xygcn, 
Bidphur, or other elements. 

Ores present themselves in a multiplicity of forms 
and positions in tho solid crust of tlie earth. Some- 
times they are sprinkled through the avholo mass 
of tho rocks in which they occiu', as is often tho 
case witli gold, tin ore, and magnetic iron ore. 
Sometimes they are deposited in regiUar parallel 
beds betw'cen the strata of other roclcs, as in the 
case of many iron-stones and of cupreous schist. 
At other times, they occur in irregular lumps or 
concretions ; or they fill uji the fissures of other 
rocks, forming veins, particularly silver, copper, and 
lead ores; or lastly, they are found in detritus, 
gravel, sand, and other alluvial deposits. This 
last form is evidently tho result of disturbance and 
transport from some of tho other positions above 
specified. And as tho metallic parts of the mineral 
masses or rocks so ebsturbed and transported arc 
tho heaviest, and are insoluble in water, they are 
more concentrated in these deposits than in their 
original position, and can therefore be cxtr.actcd 
with grc.ater advantage. Such deposits .arc called 
waMngs, from the metal being sejiar.ated from the 
other debris by tho process of washing. Gold .and 
pl.atinum are mostly got in this w.ay in the Ur.al 
and Altai Jlountains, and gold in Gni.ana, Cali- 
fornia, and Australia. Tin oro is also found in 
alluvi.al deposits in Cornwall and India. 'The 
tio 


reduction of ores is treated of under klETALLUEG'iT 
and the names of the several metals. 

ORFILA, lilATEO Jose Bonaventura, a cele- 
brated physician and chemist, and the recognised 
foimder of the science of toxicologj-, ■u'.as born at 
Mahon in Minorca, 24th April 1787. His father, 
who was a merchant, intended that his son shoidd 
follow the same pursuit ; but young 0. showed so 
strong a predilection for the study of medicine, th.at 
.all thoughts of a mercantile career for him ■were 
dismissed, and he was sent to the mcdicual schools 
of Valencia and B.arcelona. In the latter of these 
semin.arics, he so distinguished himself, that tho 
junta of the province resolved to deir.ay the expense 
of his further educ.atiou in R.aris, on condition of 
his returning to Barcelona to fill one of tho chairs 
in their medical school ; and accordingly 0. departed 
for Paris in 1807. The junta were prevented from 
fulfilling tho agreement by the outbrc.ak of w.ar with 
Franco ; but 0., who had now made many friends 
in Paris, avas enabled to continue his studies. In 
October 1811, ho received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, .and immediately commenced a private 
course of lectures ,on chemistry, botany, and 
anatomy, -n-liich was largely attended, and, along 
with his Euccossfid practice, soon rendered him 
famous. In ISIS appc.arcd tho first edition of 
his celebrated work on poisons, entitled Traili 
des Poisons tires dcs Pignes Mineral, Vegetal, cl 
Animal, or Toxicologic QCneralc (P.aris). The avork 
was commended by the Institute, and r.apidly jiassod 
through a number of editions. In 181G, on tho 
occasion of a short risit to Minorca, ho met with an 
cnthusi.astic reception ; and on his return to Paris, 
bcc.amo court physician. In ISID, ho was created a 
citizen of Franco, and became professor of juris- 
prudence ; and in 1823, was transferred to the chair 
of chemistry, to winch, in 1831, was added the dean- 
ship of the facidty. His prosperity -was now at tho 
full; his lectures were more popular than ever; 
his works were reckoned as m.astcr-pieces ; and he 
himself, by the goni.ality of his disposition and his 
many accomplishments, was a universal favourite 
in society. In .all cases of suspected poisoning, ho 
was a most important witness. From 1834, ho 
was a member of the council of public iustniotion, 
and procured tho passing of many useful measures, 
such .as tho creation of secondary modic.al schools, 
and the multiplication of means of instruction .and 
obscia’ation. He also organised the clinieal hospit.al, 
founded a new botanie g.arden, and a museum of com- 
par.ativo anatomy, which is now knoira by his name. 
On tho outbre.ak of the revolution of 18-18, ho was 
deprived of his place in the medical faculty on 
account of his conserv.ativo opinions, but retained 
his luofcssorship. Ho died at Paris, March 12, 
1853. His grc.at -work on toxicology has gained 
for him undying fame ; it is a vast mine of 
infomi.ation, tho result of tho .author’s solitary 
indefatigable researches ; and includes symptoms of 
poisoning of all lands, tho ajipear.ances in the body 
to which poisons give rise, their action, and the 
me.ans for their detection. It is well written, and 
exhibits tho accuracy of langu.ago equally with tho 
sound judgment of its author. His other works 
arc not nearly so famous, ])art.aking more of the 
character of compilations ; tho chief of them are — 
Elemcns de Ohimie appliques d la MCdccinc (P.aris, 
1817 ; Sth edition, 1851) ; Trailc dc Mcdccinc LCgalc 
(1823 — 1825 ; 4th edition, 1847) ; Mvmoircs sur 
Plusieurs Questions Mcdico-legales (P.aris, 1839) ; 
and PecJtcrchcs sur I’empoisonnement par I’Acidc 
Arsenieux, &c. (P.aris, 1841). Ho .also contributed 
largely to v.arious journals, dictionaries, enoyclo- 
pajdias, and other periodicals. He has left a number 
of Memoirs, which have not yet been published. 




ORGAN. 


ORGAN (Gr. organon, a contrivance requiring 
skill on tlie part of the nstr of it), a musicw 
instrument played by finger-keys, and in general 
partly also by foot-keys, and consisting of a large 
number of pipes of metal and wood made to sound 
by a magazine of wind accumulated by bellows, and 
admitted at ^vill by the player. The following 
description is necessarily restricted to the most 
fundamental arrangements of this very complicated 
instrument. As met with in .cathedrals and large 
churches, the organ comprises four departments, 
each in most respects a' separate instrument rvith its 
own mechanism, called respectively the great-organ, 
the choir-organ, the sieell-organ, and the pedal- 
organ, Each has its oum clavier or keyboard, but 
the different claviers are brought into juxtaposition, 
so as to bo under the control of one performer. 
Claviers played by the hands are called manuals ; 
by the feet, pedals. Three manuals, belonging to 
the choir, great, and swell organs respectively, rise 
above each other filce steps, in front of where the 
performer sits; while the pedal-bo.ard by which tho 
pedal-organ is played is placed on a level with his 
feet. The condensed air supplied by the hellows is 
conve 3 ’ed through wooden tubes or trunks to boxes, 
called wind-chests, one of which belongs to each 
department of the organ. Attached to the upqier 
part of each wind-chest is a sound-hoard, an 
ingenious contrivance for conveying the wind at 
pleasure to any individual pipe, or pipes, exclusively 
of the rest. It consists of two parts, an upper 
hoard and an under hoard. On the upper board 
rest the pipes, of which a number of different 
quality, ranged behind each other, belong to each 
note. In the under board is a row of parallel 
grooves, running horizontally backwards, corres- 
ponding each to one of the keys of the clavier. On 
' any of the keys being pressed down, a valve is 
opened which supplies wind to the groove belonging 
to it. The various pipes of each key stand in a line 
directly above its groove, and the upper surface of 
■the groove is perforated with holes bored upwards 
to them. Were this the whole mechanism of the 
sound-board, the wind, on entering any groove, 
woidd permeate all tho pipes of that groove ; there 
is, however, in the upper board, another series of 
horizontal grooves at right angles to those of the 
lower boar^ supplied vvith sliders, which can, to a 
small extent, be draum out or pushed in at pleasure 
by a mechanism worked by the draw-stops placed 
.'vithin the player’s reach. Each slider is perforated 
^with holes, which, when it is drawn-out, complete 
the communication between the wind-chest and the 
pipes : the communication with tho pipes imme- 
diately above any slider being, on tho other hand, 
closed up when tho slider is pushed in. The pipes 
above each slider form a continuous set of one 
particidar quality, and each set of pipes is caUed a 
slop. Each department of the organ is supplied 
with a number of stops, producing soimds of different 
Iquality. The great-organ, some of- whose pipes 
Vppear as show-pipes in front of tho instrument, 
contains tho main body and force of the organ. 
'Behind it stands tho choir-organ, whose tones are 
less powerful, and more fitted to accomp.any the 
voice. Above the choir-organ is the swell-organ, 
whose pipes are enclosed in a wooden box with a 
front of louvre-boards like Venetian blinds, which 
may be made to open and shut by a pedal, with a 
view of producing crescendo and diminuendo effects. 
Tl\ic pedal-organ is sometimes placed in an entire 
state behind the choir-organ, and sometimes divided, 
and a part arranged on each side. Tho most usual 
compass of the manuals is from 0 pn the second 
line below the bass staff, to D on the third space 
above the treble staff; and the compass of the 
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pedals is from the same C to the D between tho 
bass and treble staves. The real compass of notes 
is, as wiU be seen, much greater. 

Organ-pipes vary much in form and material, but 
belong to two great classes, knmvn as mouth-pipes 
(or flute-pipes) and reed-pipes. A section of one of 
the former is represented in the figure. Its 
essential parts are the foot a, the body h, ] I 
and a flat plate c, called the language, j | 
extending nearly across the pipe at the 
point of junction of foot and body. There 
is an opening, de, in the pipe, at the spot 
where the language is discontinuous. Tho 
udnd admitted into the foot rushes through 
the narrow slit at d, and, in impinging 
against c, imparts a rtbratory motion to 
the column of air in the pipe, the result 
of which is a musical note, dependent for 
its pitch on tho length of that column 
of air, and consequently on the length of 
the body of the pipe: by doubling the 
length of the pipe, we obtain a note of half the 
pitch, or lower by an octave. Such is the general 
principle of aU mouth-pipes, whether of wood or 
of metal, subject to considerable diversities of 
detafl. Metal pjpes have generally a cylindrical 
section ; wooden pipes, a square or oblong section. 
A mouth-pipe may be stopped at the upper end bj- 
a plug called a tompion, the effect of which is to 
lower the pitch an octave, the vibrating column of 
air being doubled in length, as it has to traverse the 
pipe t\vice before making its exit. Pipes are some- 
times half-stopped, having a kind of chimney at tho 
top. The reed-pipe consists of a reed placed inside 
a metallic, or oimasionally a wooden pipe. This reed 
is a tube of mwal, with the front part out away, 
and a tongue or spring put in its place. Tho lower 
end of the spring is free, the u^per end attached to 
the top of the reed ; by the admission of air into tho 
pipe, tho spring is made to vibrate, and in striking 
either the edge of the reed or the air, produces a 
musical note, dependent for its pitch on the length 
of the spring, its quality being determined to a great 
extent by the length and form of the pipe or bell 
within which tho reed is placed. When the vibrat- 
ing spring does not strike the edge of the reed, but 
tho air, we have what is called Mho free reed, similar 
to what is in use in the Harmonium (q. v.). To 
describe the pitch of an organ-pipe, terms are used 
derived from the standard length of an open mouth- 
pipe of that pitch. The largest pipe hi use is tho 
32-fcet C, which is an octave below tho lowest 0 of 
the modern pianoforte, or two octaves below tho 
lowest C on tho manuals and pedal of tho organ : 
any pipe producing this note is called a 32-feet G 
pipe, whatever its actual length may bo. By a 32- 
feet or IG-feet stop, we mean that the pipe which 
speaks on the lowest C on which that stop appears, 
has a 32-feet or a IG-foet tone. 

The stops of an organ do not always produce tho 
note properly belonging to the key struck; some- 
times they give a npte an octave, or, in the pedal- 
organ, even two octaves lower, and sometimes one 
of the harmonics higher in pitch. Compound or 
mixture stops, have several pipes to each key, corres- 
ponding to the different harmonics of the groimd- 
tone. 'There is an endless variety in the number 
and kinds of stops in different organs; some are, 
and home are not continued through the whole 
range of manual or pedal. Some of the more 
important stops get the name of open or stopped 
diapason (a term which implies that >hey extend 
tliroughout the whole compass of the clavier) ; the 3 ’’ 
are for the most part IC-feet, sometimes 32-feet 
stops ; the open diapason chiefly of metal, the close 
chiefly of wood. The dxdciana is an 8-feet manual 
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stop, of smaU diameter, so called from the sweet- 
noss of its tone. Among the reed-stops are the 
darlon, oboe, bassoon, and vox humana, deriving 
their names from real or fancied resemhlances to 
these instruments and to the lininan voice. Of the 
compound-stops, the most prevalent in Britain is 
the scsriuialtera, consisting of four or five raiilts of 
open metal pipes, often a IVth, lOtii, 22d, 2Gth, and 
2Uth from tlio ground-tone. The resources of the 
organ are further increased hj- .apph'.anccs c.allod 
couplers, hy which a second clavier and its stoiis can 
ho brought into plaj-, or the same clavier can be 
nnited to itself in the oetave below or above. 

' Organs are now generally tuned on tho equal 
tempenament. _ See TnsiPEKAMnbT. Tho notation 
for the organ is tho same as for tho puanoforto, in 
two st.aves in tho treble and bass clefs ; but in old 
compositions, the soprano, tenor, and alto clefs are 
used. 

Instruments of a rude description, comprising 
more or loss of tho principle of tlio organ, seem to 
haa-c existed early. Vitrua-ius makes mention of a 
lO’draulio organ, but his description is not a'ory 
intelligible. Tho organ is said to haa-o been first 
introduced into church music by Popo Vitalian I. 
in CGG. _ In 767, a meat organ avas sent as a present 
to Pepin hy the B^-zantino emperor, Const.antino 
Copronymais, and placed in tho church of St Corneille 
at Compiiignc. Soon after Charlcm.agno’s time, organs 
became common. In the 11th c., .a monk named 
Thoopliilusaa-rotc a curious treatise on organ-building. 
But it avas not till the 15th c. tliat the organ began 
to bo anything like tho noble instrument aa-hich it 
noav is. Tho family of the Antignati, in Brescia, had 
a gre.at name as organ-builders m tho IGtli and IGth 
centuries. Tho organs of England avoro .also in high 
repute, but tho purit.anism of tho civil aa’ar doomed 
most of them to destruction ; and avhen they had 
to bo replaced after tho Restoration, it avas found 
that thcro aa’as no longer a suflioionoy of builders in 
tho countrj’. Foreign organ-builders aa'cro therefore 
invited to settle in England, tho most rcm.arkablo 
of aadiom avoro Bernhard Schmidt (genernUy called 
F.athor Smith) .and his nephews, and Ronatus H.arris. 
Christopher .Schreidcr, Snctzlor, and Byfield suc- 
ceeded them ; and at a later period. Green and 
Aa'or3', somo of avhoso organs have noa’cr been 
surpassed in tone. The largest English org.ans arc 
those of York Cathedral, Birmingham Town Ilall, 
Christ Church, Londuii ; and .a gigantic and exceed- 
ingly perfect instrument, completed in 1S7G for the 
Ifall, PrimroEO Hill, London. Tho latter surpasses 
in size tho famous Haarlem organ, long reckoned 
tho largest in tho world, which is 10.3 feet higli and 
50 broad. Tho Gennau organs aro rcinark.ablo for 
prcser>'ing tho bal.anco of jjower well among tho 
various masses, but in mechanical coutriv.anccs they 
aro surp.asscd by thoso of England. 

For a fuU account of tho structuro of tho organ, 
ECO Hoidrins and Rimb.ault, 2Vie Organ, its Histonj 
and Construction (Loud. 1855). Rink’s Praldischc 
Orgclschulc, Leipzig, v. y., is tho best work on organ 
playing. 

O'RGAN, ORGANIC, O'RGANISM. Tho word 
organ is derived from the Greek organon, .an instru- 
ment, and is sometimes emjdoyed almost in its 
original sense. But it has received a signification 
more peoidiarly its own, and arith which .alone tho 
avord organism is connected, as tho design, ation of 
any of tho parts or members of a lia-ing body> tho 
organism being tho living avholo, animal or a'cge- 
table, avhich thoso org.ans compose. Tho idea of an 
organism or of organisation is almost as much 
involved in obscurity and difficulty as that of li/e, 
avith avhich it is so closely connected. But it is 
ohscranblo that a living body is entirely composed 


of organs, and these themselves of other organs, 
until ave come to elementary cells ; and also, that 
.all the parts arc mutually dependent on each other ; 
and therefore an organism has been defined as 
a natural avholc, in avhich all the parts aro 
mutually to each other means and end. The jiiice 
which nourishes a plant is elahor.ated by the jdant 
itself, although the supplies are draavn from aadthout. 
The leaves of a pl.ant are produeed by tho stem, hut 
re-act upon tho stem in i)romoting its groaa'th. This 
mutual depcndenco of parts strongly distinguishes 
an organism from .a machine, in avhich the p.arts 
concur for a common end, to avhich each contributes 
in its oaam av.ay, but in avhich each does not contri- 
bute to tho support of all or any of the rest. In 
organisms, moreover, besides this support and raain- 
tcnanco of tho difierent parts or org.ans, there is a 
provision for tho production of new organisms of 
tho same Irind, tho reproduction or propag.ation of 
tho species, to avhich there is nothing analogous 
beyond tho sphere of org.anio life. Amongst org.anic 
beings, ns avo ascend in tho sc.alc from tho loaa’ost 
kinds of plants and .animals to tho highest, we ohsera-e 
an increasing number of org.ans and of fimotions of 
org.ans. In tlio animal kingdom, organic life appears 
.as possessed of sensation and spontaneous motion ; 
aadiilst plants aro limited to groavth, assimilation, 
and propagation. The question ns to the nature of 
organic processes connects itself with a most difficult 
question as to the relation of chemical jiroccsses 
with psychic.al functions, chemical processes being 
ccrt.ainly carried on, but singularly modified or 
directed by tho living powers of tho org.anio being. — 
Tho term organic is frequently applied to thoso 
things in which an .analogy is traced to living 
creatures, in tho mutual dependence of parts. Such 
an analogy may bo traced in social .life and in 
politio.al life ; and tho more perfectly this relation 
of mutual dopendenoo or mutu.al usefulness is estab- 
lislicd, tho better is tho st.ato of things, soci.al or 
politio.al. It is also the liighcst praise of a work 
of art, that it suggests tliis idea of an organic 
relation of its parts to each other, and to tho ndiole. 
— Organic Laws aro thoso which arc fundamental or 
most cssenti.al to the system to which they belong. 

ORGANIC ANALYSIS. ‘When a comi)lo.x 
organic substance is submitted to chemical exami- 
nation, tho first ])oint is to determine its proximate 
constituents, or, in other words, tho scvcr.al definite 
compounds of which it is made up. Opium, for 
example, is thus found to h.avo as its proximate con- 
stituents mcconic acid, morphia, codeia, and somo 
ten or twelve other substances. The modes by 
avhich these jiroxim.ate constituents aro separated 
aro v.arious ; tho chief being tho action of certain 
soB’cnts, such ns ether, alcohol, and avator, avhich 
extract somo of the m.ateri.als and Ic.aa-o others nndis- 
sola-cd. Thus ether is tho special solvent of fatty 
.and aa-.axy matters, resins, and camphors ; .alcohol 
dissola'cs tho same substances avith less factlit}’, but 
on tho other hand takes up many substances avhioli 
aro insoluble in other ; avhile aa-atcr, avhich sc.arcely 
acts upon tho above-named matters, dissolves 
saccharmo, gummy, and sharchy matters, and E.alts of 
organic acids. Tho proximate constituents being 
thus determined, the next point is to determine 
their qualitative .and qu.autitativo (or idtim.ato) 
composition ; and it is to thoso processes — cspoci.ally 
tho hast — th.at tho term organic anahjsis is for the 
most part restricted. 

Qualitative Anahjsis. — ^It is shouai in tho artiolo 
Oroanio Compounds, that tho ordinary ingredients 
for avhich aa’o must seek aro carbon, h3'drogen, 
oxygon, nitrogen, and sulphiw. Carbon and hydrogen 
may be simultaneously detected hy burning tho 
compound (avhich must bo preaiously avell dried) in 
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"1.1 ” -‘i'.Ik.' in cont.ict ivith oxide of copper, ■ndiich 
rc-'.di!'.- yield? up its oxygon. The cnrhon is thus 
convert'd into c.irhonic acid, ivhich if p-issed into 
haiyta water forms a white precipit.ate of c.arhon.ate 
of haryt.a, and tlie iiydrogcn into water, which 
collects in drops in a small cooled receiver atfcichcd 
to the tube. Carhon may .also be usually recognised 
by the black residue which .almost alw.ays remains 
on burning an organic matter, cspooi.aUy in a narrow 
test-tube in which there is little air. The presence 
of iiitroffcn may in most cases be readily ascertained 
by heating a portion of the substance in a test-tubo 
with an excess of hjalr.atc of potash, when .a distinct 
odour of ammonia is perceived. Siilp7air is detected 
bj' igniting the compound avitli hj’drato of i)otash 
.and nitre, avhereby sulphnrie acid is formed ; and 
phosphorus and arsenic may be detected by the 
same means. Tlie presence of otj/yeii cannot, as a 
gencr.al rule, be directly determined. 

Qmrnlitnftvi Anab;s!s . — The first attempts to 
determine the quantitative composition of organic 
bodies were made, more than half a century .ago, by 
Gay Lussac and Tlienard. The process origm.ally 
propo.'cil b3' them has boon modified and improved 
1)3' various chemists, especially 1)3' Berzelius, Prout, 
and Liebig, and it is mainly owing to the great 
simplilications introduced by the last-named chemist, 
and to tlie consequently increased facility of conduct- 
ing an nltim.ate an.alysis, that our knowledge of the 
composition of organic bodies has so vastly enlarged 
during the last twenty years. 

The operation is alw.ays efTooted by causing com- 
lote combustion of a known weight of the body to 
0 analysed, in such a manner th.at the c.arbonic 
acid and water wliich are formed in the process 
shall bo collected, and their quantities determined, 
from ivhich, of course, the carbon and hydrogen 
they respectively contain may be readily c.alculated. 
The apparatus required for the analysis of a com- 
pound containing c.arbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 




a, h, the comhusiion tube; c. the central portion, in •which the 
mi.vtnre to bo aniilyscd i-'-placctl; rf, the hulb-tuhc, containinir 
chloride of calcium ; cc, Liobip's potash apparatus ; a mov- 
able lion Ecrccn ; ttir, bricks Bupporling /lA, tbc furnace. 

onl3’, consists of (I) a comhustion Ixibc, composed of 
hard white Bolicmi.an glass, having a diameter of 
half an inch or loss, .and a length of from 14 to IS 
inches. One end is drawn out in a point and closed, 
while the edges of the other (or open) end are made 
smooth by fusion in the blow-pipe flame. (2.) A tbin 
slicet-iron furnlice, in which the tube is placed and 
supported during combustion. (3.) A small light 
.tube (wliicli m.ay bo cither a biUb-tube, as in the 
\igure,'or a U-tubo), which is filled with fnagments 
of spongy chloride of calcium to absorb the watery 
vapour that is driven through it; and (4) Liebig’s 
hulb-apparatus, containing a, solution of potash of 
speoifio gr.avity 1'27, for the purpose of absorbing 
the carbonic acid. The cliloride-of-calcium tube is 
connected by a well-dried perforated cork to the 
open extremity of the combustion tube, and by a 
little tube of flexible caoutchouc, secured by silk 
cord, to the potash app.iratus. 

In performing an anatysis a little fresUy pre- 
pared oxide of copper is first introduced into the 
combustion tube, thou a mixture of about 5 grains 
of the substance to bo analysed, ■with an excess of 
.3-20 


the oxide, ■vvliile the tube is lastl3’ filled to iritliin 
an inch of its open month ivitb the oxide alone. 
The tube is tlicn placed in the funiaco, which ma3' 
bo he.ated witli charco.il or gas. (Hofmann’s gas 
furnace, in whicli is a peculiar" form of burner called 
the ttimopyre, is the best. It is described in vol. xL 
of The Journal of the Chemical Socicti/.) Bed-hot 
cli.ircoal is now placed round the anterior part of 
the tube, containing the pure oxide of copper ; and 
when this is red-hot, the fire i.s slowl3' extended 
towards the further cxtromit3' by shifting the mov- 
able screen shewn in the figure. When the tube has 
been completely heated from end to end, and no 
more gas is disong.iged, the cb.ircoal is gradually 
removed from the further extremity of the tube, 
and tbc point of the latter broken off ; after wliicb 
a little air is drawn tlirongh the whole apparatus, so 
as to secure any remaining carbonic acid and watery 
v.ipour. The parts are then dotaobod, and the 
incrc.ise of weight of the chloride-of-calcium tube 
and potash apparatus is detennined by an accurate 
b.ilance. The following account of an actual ana- 
lysis of cr3’stalli3ed cane-sugar (borrowed from 
I’ownes’s Chemistry) wfil serve to illustrate the 


preceding remarks : 

Crain*. 

Quantity of sugar employed, . • • • 4*750 

Potash apparatus, after experiment, . . 781'13 

It If , before experiment, . « 773*82 

Carbonic acid, 7*31 

CUloridc-of*calcLum tube, after experiment, . 22G'05 

ti It It , before experiment, 223*3 0 
Water, 275 


7'31 grains carbonic acid = 1 ‘004 gr.iins c.irbon; 
and 2'7o grains WMter = 0'.3030 grains hydrogen : 
or in 100 iiarts. of sugtir, carbon, 41'DS ; hydrogen, 
6'43; oxygen b^'lifferenoe, SL.iO. 

For tbc methods of detennining other elements 
quantitatively, such as nitrogen, chlorine, sulphur, 
phosphorns, &o., ivc must refer to the v.irions works 
that have been published on org.inio analysis, 
amongst which those of Liebig, Fresenius, .ind Bose 
deserve special mention. 

OEGANIC BASES. The present rom.irks must 
be regarded as supplementary to the article Alka- 
loids. They refer (1) to tbc classific.ition of organic 
bases and (2) to their formation. 

(1) From the fact tb.it nearly all artificial organic 
b.ises are (as irtll be afterwards shewn) actiuilly 
constructed from ammonia, and that, wbetber artifi- 
cially or naturally formed, they exhibit tbc property 
of basicity, which is the leadin" charaoteristio of 
ammonia, chemists have been led to refer organic 
bases generally to the typio.il body ammonia, and 
have Buccccdcd in demonstrating that they arc 
constructed upon ot derived from the simple t5qie 
KLTj. Berzelius believed tli.it all the alkaloids 
actually contained ammoni.i' as an ingredient of 
their composition, a view which is now untenable ; 
and it is to Liebig that we are indebted for the idea 
that they are derivatives of ammonia, or, in other 
.words, araidogen bases or ammonia in wbiob an 
equiv.ilont of h3'drogen is replaced by an organic 
radlc.il. The subjeol; has been tborouglily worked 
ont by Hr Hofmann, who origin.iUy proposed to 
cl.issify these bodies under the heads of amidoyen, 
imldogen, nitrile, and amxnoiiiiim bases ; but after- 
wards adopted the terms primary axnincs, secondary 
amvKs, and tertiary amines, in preference to ami- 
dogen, imidogen, and nitrile bases— tbc word amines 
bcin" lipplicd to nil orgnnic bnsGS tbnt nre derived 
from” ammonia (HH,). The amines m.iy bo (1) 
monamines, (2) diamines, (3) triamines, (4\ tetramines, 
or (5) penlamincs, according as thGy be con- 
structed upon a EUiglc, double, treble, quadruple, or 
quintuple atom of NHj. We shall confine our 
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illustrations of tlio meaning of those terms to the 
monamines, both because they form the most 
important ^roup and because they are much more 
readily elucidated than the other groups, which are 
extremely complicated in their composition. Mona- 
mines are constructed upon the single .atom of 
ammoni.a, H^N. In 2n'i'mar>j monamines one of the 
.atoms of hjairogeu is replaced by an organic radic.al, 
R ; and lienee their general formula is RH„N. 
Ethyl-amine or ethjdia (Cinj)Hi,N, or C4H7N, 
is an example. In secondary monamincs two of the 
atoms of hydrogen are replaced by two atoms of 
cither the same or of difTerent radicals. Hence their 
gener.al fomula is RRUN, where R and R' may be 
the E.ame or different radicals. Dicthylia (C^Hjl.HN, 
or OoHjiN, and methyl-cthyl-amino, or mcthyl- 
cthyha {C2lT3)(C4nr,)HN, or CcHoN, aro examples. 
In tertiary monamines the three atoms of hydro- 
gen aro replaced by throe atoms of the same or 
different radicals ; their formula therefore is RRlfN, 
when R, R', R" may or may not differ from one 
another. Trimethylamino or trimethylia (C.HjljN, 
or C,;H,N, and methyl-ethyl-phonyl-amino or metbyl- 
cthyi-phcnylia (C2H3)(C.,Hs)(C,5ll5)N, or C3H,3N, 
afford examples of the radicals being all the same 
and of their being all different. This last example 
affords a good Ulustration of the fact, that although 
the modern nomcnol.aturo of organic chemistry 
includes long and apparently complex words, these 
words to a great dcgi'ce represent the composition 
of the Bubstanco they aro used to indicate ; methyl 
(C«Hj), ethyl {C4II3), and phenyl (Ci-Hj), mainly 
contributing to form mothyl-ethyl-phcnylia. 

(2.) Although all attempts at forming in the l.abo- 
r.atory those alkaloids that naturally exist in jil.ants, 
such as morphia, quinia, and strychnia, have hitherto 
failed, a largo number of organic bases have been 
prepared by artificial moans, such as: ft. By the 
destructive distUl.ation of org.auio bodies containing 
nitrogen. Thus, in the preparation of coal-g.as, four 
at least of those compounds aro obtained — viz., 
aniliuo, picolinc, loukol (or quinoline), and piiidino. 
h. By the distillation of certain nitrogenous com- 
pounds with caustic 'potash. In this w.ay .aniline 
IS obtained from indigo, c. By the combination of 
ammonia with the alctchyds and with certain vola- 
tile oils which possess the properties of aldehyds. 
Thus acetic aldchyd yields dimothylia, and oil of 
mustard yields thyosinamino. d. By the substi- 
tution (by the action of strong nitric acid) of one 
atom of nitrous acid (NOJ for one atom of bydrogen 
in certain hydrocarbons, c. By the processes of 
ferraent.ation and putrefaction. Thus whe.aten flour 
yields by putrefaction trimethylia, cthylia, and 
amylia. 

ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. It was formerly 
believed that the compounds to avhioh the tenn 
organic is applied could only bo produced by a vital 
force acting in a more or less comple.v animal or 
vegetable organism. It is, however, now known 
that this view is altogether untenable, and that 
many substances wliich are products of animal or 
vegetable organisms may also bo formed artificially 
in the laboratory. Thus urea, the chief and most 
charaoteristio org.anic constituent of urino, may 
bo formed by the diroet union of chlorine and c.ar- 
bonio acid (which form jiliosgenc gas) with .ammonia ; 
and glycoso or gr.apo-sugar may bo artificially pro- 
duced from starch, woody fibre, paper, liuen, &c. 
Although such cases ns that of urea, in avhich a 
complex organic product (CJIiOnNo) is produced by 
the direct union of three inorganic' substances (and 
many other cases of the same nature might be 
adduced), shew that there is no definite line of 
demarcation between organic and inorganic products, 
it is useful, as a matter of convenience, to classify 


chemic.al compounds according to their natural 
oricin. 

The foUowing are the leading oharaoteristios of 
organic compounds : Those which occur naturally 
rarely consist of more than four elements — adz., 
c.arbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen — although 
a few contain sulphur, and possibly (but this is 
doubtful) phosphorus. By artificial means, how- 
ever, organic compounds can be formed containing 
chlorine, bromine, iodme, selenium, tellurium, and 
many of the metals. Carbon is imiversally present 
both in natural and artificial organic compounds. 
Tha number of equivalents entering into the com- 
position of organic compoimds is usually higher 
than in the case of inorganic compounds. There 
is no organic compound into which less than two 
equivalents of c.arbon enter, and, according to some 
chemists, both oxygon and sulphur only enter these 
compounds in double equivalents. Mclissio acid, for 
example (dno of the constituents of wax), is repre- 
sented by CcnHjdOj ; that is to s.ay, each equivalent 
of the acid is composed of 124 cipiivalcnts of the 
elements entering into its composition j and each 
equivalent of the solid fat, commonly known as 
stearine, contains lld.cquiv.alents of carbon, 110 of 
hydrogen, and 12 of oxygen. No instance is known 
in avhich an organic compoimd has been formed by 
the direct union of its elements in a free state, ns 
many sulphides, chlorides, and oxides (for example) 
aro formed in inorganic chemistry. Their extreme 
readiness to decompose under the influence of heat, 
fermentation, putrefaction, &c., is another char- 
actcristio of organic compounds, although some 
artificially prepared inorganic compounds — as, for 
c.xamplc, chloride of nitrogen — are also very unstable. 

The following scheme may servo to elucidate the 
nrr,angcmont of the elements in org.anie compounds. 
Such compounds may bo composed of c.arbon and 
oxygon, as c.arbonio o.xide, CjO; ; or of c.arbon .and 
hydrogen, as oil of turpentine, ; or of carbon 
and nitrogen, ns cytiiiogen, OM ; or of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, as grape-sugar, CiiHj.Ojj ; 
or of carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen, .as anhydrous 
cy.anic acid, C»NO ; or of carbon, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, as nicotine, C.^Hj^N; ; or of c.arbon, 
hydrogen, and sulphur, as oil of garlic, C3II5S ; or of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, as c.affeine, 
C,„IIijN 404 ; or of carbon, bydrogen, nitrogen, and 
sulphur, as oil of mustard, CgHjNSj ; or. finaUy, of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygon,'and sulphur, .as 
taurine, CjHjNOcS;. Hence organic compounds m.ay ■ 
bo bin.ary, ternary,' quaternary, or qiiinaiy in their 
composition. 

ORGANIC RADICALS. Under the terra. 
Organic or Compound Radic.als (or Radicles, as somo 
chemists write tho word) arc included a number of 
groups of elements, of which carbon is alw.ay3 one, 
which comport themselves chemically like simpio 
elementary bodies. Tho careful study’ of org.anic 
compounds led chemists to perceive^ that many 
of these contained ns a proximate constituent a more 
or less complex atomic group, which in its combin- 
ing relations behaves precisely like tho elementary 
substances, and which, like them, may bo transferred 
from one compound to another; and henco tho 
infercnco was dr.awn, th.at aU organic compoimds 
were combinations of organic radicals with oxygon, 
sulphur, hydrogen, or other elements, or of one 
organic radic.al with another. In accordance with 
this view, Liebig defined organic chemistry as The 
Chemistry of Organic Badicals. In order to show 
bow much the theory of organic radicals serves to 
elucidate tho composition of organic compounds, and 
to reduce tho laws of organic to those of inorganic 
chemistry, wo will point out some of tho chemical 
analogies between tho radical ethyl (C^Hj) and tho 
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motal potassiran (K), and between the radical 
aianoycn (CjN) and the halogen chlorine (Cl). Ae 
is the sjTnhol for ethyl, Cy for cyanogen. 

KO = Oxide of potassium, AeO = Oxide of ethyl oti 

or potash. ether, 

K 0 ,H 0 = Hydrated potash. AeO, HO = Hydrated oxide of 

ethyl or alcohol. ' 

KO,SO> =s Sulphate of potash. AeO.SOa = Sulphate of oxide 
* of ethyl. 

KCl c= Chloride of potas** AeCl = Chloride of ethyl, 

slum. 

KS = Sulphide of potas- AeS = Sulphide of ethyl, 

slum. &c. &c. 

&c. &c. 


HCl = Hydrochloric acid. HCy = Hydrocyanic acid. 

KCl = Chloride of potas- KCy = Cyanide of potas* 

sium, . ' sium. 

Nn4Cl = Chloride of am- NH4Cy = Cyanide of am- 
monium. monium. 

HgCl = Chloride of mer- HgCy s= Cyanide of mer- 
cury. cury. 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 

Again, if under certain conditions chloride of 
ethjd is brought into contact tvith hydrated potash, 
the reaction expressed in the following equation 
occurs : 

Chloride of EthjL ITjdnted Potaih. AleohoL Chloride of roUjilom. 

AeCl + KO,KO = AeO,HO + KCl 

which shews that the ethyl and the potassium 'may 
mutually replace one another in compounds; and 
the same might he similarly shewn of cyanogen and 
chlorine. 

Comparatively few organic radicals have been 
obtained in an isolated state ; and in most cases the 
existence of any special radical is only inferred from 
the fact, that the group of atoms of which it is 
supposed to he composed can be transferred from 
one elementary substance to another, and can be 
made to enter into combination with other organic 
radicals., The existence of ethyl was thus inferred 
long before the substance itself was isolated, and 
the radical benzoyl, CijHjO. (symbol, Bz), which 
exists in the oil of bitter almonds, and on which 
Liebig specially bases his whole theory of organic 
radicals, has never been isolated. The simplicity 
obtained by adopting the radical theory in place 
of using merely empirical formulas, is weE shewn 
in the. two contrasted modes of symbolically 
representing the compounds which are obtained 
from this oil : 

, Batlonal Formula (Bx = 

Empirical Formula. Ci4H50o). 

Oil of bitter almonds, CjiUcOj = BzH, Hydride of benzoyl. 
Btnzoic acid, Cj4Uj03,H0 =BzO,HO, Hydrated oxide of 
benzoyl. 

Chlorine-compound, C14H5OJCI = BzCl, Chloride of benzoyl. 
Sulphur-compound, C]4H502S = BzS, SulphMe of benzoyl. 
Cyanogen-compound, C1GII5O2N = BzCy, Cyanide of benzoyl. 

The organic radicals are either binary or ternary 
in their composition. Many of them — as, for 
example, .ethyl— consist of carbon and hydrogen ; 
others, as carbonyl (or carbonic oxide), of carbon 
and oxygen ; others, as cyanogen, of carbon and 
nUrogen ; and others again, like benzoyl, of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. Into a few radicals a metallic 
element enters; these are termed organo-metaUio 
radicals; and cacodyl, which contains arsenic, and 
is represented by the formula As(C 2 H 3)2 is the best 
example of this class. All recent works on organic 
chemistry are based either on the theory of organic 
radicals or on the more complicated theory of .iypes, 
which will he noticed in a special article. 

OEGANI'STA, the common name of a number of 
smaU South American birds, alUed to wrens, and 
remarkable for the sweetness of their song. The 
Peruvian 0. (Troglodytes leucophrys of Tschudi) has 
a modest, cinnamon-brown plumage, with head and 
neck of dark olive. ‘ The tender melancholy strains. 


and the singular clearness of the innumerable modxi- 
lations, charm the car of the astonished traveller, 
who, as if arrested by an invisible, power, stops to 
listen.’ — Tschudi’s Travels. 

' O'EGANO-META'LLIC BODIES. Under this 
term are included a large number of chemical com- 
pounds in which organic radicals, such as methyl 
(C2H3), ethyl (O4H5), &c., are united to metals in 
the same way as chlorine is combined with zinc, 
forming chloride of zinc. If, for instance, in 
chloride of zinc (ZnCl) we replace the chlorine by 
ethyl, we produce, one of the bodies belonging to 
this class — ^viz., zinc-ethyl, ZnlOjHj). This sub- 
stance (which we take as a good example of the 
class) is obtained by digesting a mixture of equal 
volumes of iodide of ethyl and ether xvith granulated 
zinc, at a temperature of about 200°, for several 
hours. Subsequent distillation gives a mixtm'e of 
zinc-ethyl and ether, from which the former may bo 
obtained pure by rectification, in the form of a 
colourless, transparent, mobile liquid, which refracts 
light strongly, has a powerful but not disagreeable 
odour, and is rather heavier than water, its specific 
gravity being 1‘182 at 64°. With the exception of 
cacodyl, AsiCjHj)^, these bodies are the creation, 
of the last ten or twelve years, during which 
period nmnerous compounds of organic radicals 
xvith zinc, cadmium, magnesium, antimony, arsenic, 
bismuth, mercury, lead, sodiiun, and potassimn 
have been discovered. 

For further information on this subject, the 
reader is referred to an article by Dr Frankland 
(who has most successfully devoted his attention to 
tills class of compounds) in the 13th volume of The 
.Quarterly Journal, of the Ohemkal Society, and to an 
elaborate article W ‘ Organo-Motallio Bodies’ (by 
the same chemist) in The English Cyclopaedia, 

OEGAN-POINT, or PEDAL-POINT, in Music, 
a bass note sustained through a series of chords, 
with only the first and last of which it is in harmony. 
The sustained note may be the dominant or tonic, 
and sometimes occupies an upper part instead of the 
bass. 

OEGA'NZINE, a name applied to silk which, 
after having been first wound off from the cocoons 
into banks, is then placed on a winding machine, 
which reels off the hanks on to wooden reels. 
These are then placed on spindles, .and the fibres 
of each are made to pass through a minuto 
orifice and small brush, wliich together clean the 
thread and remove any knots or projections from it, 
throwing it at the same time into hanks again. 
Then the threads of two hanks are taken, and 
again reeled off, this time on to one hank, being 
twisted together to the left; then two of these 
doubled reels are taken, and the ends being laid 
together, are twisted to the right. These operations, 
consisting of winding, cleaning, throwing, and tvrica 
twisting and doubling, constitute organzine silk. 
See She. 

O'EGB AT, a land of culinary preparation, which 
is both used ' as an agreeable syrup to mix in 
certain drinks, or .medicinally as a nfild demul- 
cent. It is prepared by making an emulsion lof 
almonds, which are blanched for the purpose, and 
beaten into a paste in a mortar, and then rubbed 
up with barley-water. The proportions are — 

1 lb. of sweet and 1 oz. of bitter almonds, to .a 
quart of barley-water. To this emulsion are added 

2 lbs. of powdered loaf-sugar, and a quarter ofia 
pint of oraage-flower water. There are o^.er modes 
of making it, but this is the simplest and. best. It 
is much used in France under -the name of Sirop 
dd Orgeat,- 
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O'RQIES (jjrobably from Gr. erdo, in the perfect, 
corga, to saorihoc), or MYSTERIES, secret rites or 
customs connected mtli tlio ■\vorsliip of some of the 
pa^an deities ; as the secret avorship of Ceres (q. v.), 
and the festival of Bacchus, ■which was accompanied 
with mystic.al customs and drunken revelry. The 
name is now applied to scenes of drunkenness and 
dehauchciy. 

ORGUES are thick, Ion", wooden he.ams, pointed 
and shod avith iron, hung a'crlic.ally by 6cpar.ate 
ropes in the gatew.ay of, aud over the entrance to a 
fortified place. Tiicy answer the purpose of a 
portcullis or door, and aro dropped into position by 
cutting the ropes from a\-hich they bang. Their 
descent is inevitable, in avhich they possess an 
advantage over tlic portcullis, wliich m.ay be held 
up by the enemy or blown in by iietards, avhercas 
petards h.ave little elTcct on orgucs, for if one bc.am 
be destroyed, another can bo dropped to fill np the 
gap- 

O'RIEL COLLEGE. In 132-1, Adam do Brqm, 
almoner of Edward II., procured from the sovereign 
a charter of incorporation for a college, under the 
n.amo of St hlary's House, in O.-eford. The origin of 
the name ‘ Oriel CoUego ’ is uncertain. It consisted 
originally of a provost and 10 fellows. The number 
of fellows was by subsequent benefactions raised to 
IS, aud several e.-diibitious and scholarships avcrc 
also founded at various times. By the commis- 
sioners under 17 aud IS Viet. c. 81, all the fellow- 
ships aro thrown open, but two are in the mean- 
■timo suspended for the purpose of increasing the 
number and value of tlio scholarships, and of aug- 
menting the s.alary of the iirofessor of modern 
history. By the samo authority the scholars arc 
placed on the foundation of the college, a position 
they did not before enjoy ; the scholarships aro 
made ten in number, tenable for live ycais, ol value 
:£S0 ])or annum, v ilh rooms free. Tliis college w.is 
one of the first to throw open such of its fellowships 
ns it could to competition, and hence the fellows of 
Oriel h.ave long been among the most distinguished 
men in the university. Eor several years back, 
however, its undergraduates have done little in the 
schools. The fellows divide upwards of .C2U0 a .year, 
in addition to allowances ; and the income of Iho 
provostship, to which is annexed a living in Essex 
and a canonry in Rochester Cathedral, is estimated 
at £2000 a year. There are thirteen benefices in 
the gift of this college. 

ORIEL WINDOW, a projecting •>vindow having 
more sides than ‘one, usually three, and commonly 
divided into b.ays by mullions. It is one of the 
most picturesque features in mcdiov.al and Eliza- 
bethan domestic architecture, and adds much to the 
convenience of the interior. The word oriel (Med. 
Lat. oriolum, probably dim. from os, oris, .as it a 
sm.all opening or recess) formerly meant a chamber 
or apartment, and a avindow is so called avhicli 
makes a small apartment, as it avere, oil a l.arge 
room. Oriels aro also called Bay or Boav Wiiidoaa-s 
(q.v.), 

ORIENTA'TION. As Christians from .an c.arly 
period turned their Laces c.astaa’.ard avhen pr.aying, bo 
Christian churches for the most part aa-crc placed 
east and avest, in order that the aa-orshipper.s, as 
they looked toavards the altar, might also look 
toavards the cast. Jlodcrn obsera’ation, hoaa-ca’er, 
has found th.at foav churches stand exactly c.ast and 
west, the gre.at majority inclining a little cither to 
the north or to the south. Thus, of three ancient 
churches in Edinburgh, it was ascertained that one 
(St Marg.aret’s Chapel in the Castle) pointed E.S.E. ; 
another (St Giles’s Cathedral), E.-by-S.lS. ; a third 
(Trinity CoUego Chiuxih, now destroyed), E.iS. 


This dea-i.atiou from tlio true cast has received, 
among English ecclesiologists, the name of ‘ Orien- 
tation.’ Its origin or cause has- not been satis- 
factorily explained. Some have sujiposed that the 
church was turned not to the true east, but to the 
point at which the sun rose on the morning of the 
feast of the patron s.aint. But, unfortunately for 
this theory, neighbouring churches, dedicated in 
honour of the samo saint, have different orienta- 
tions. Thus, All Saints’ at West Beckham, in 
Norfolk, points due east; wliile All Saints’ at 
'Tliw.aitc, also in Norfolk, is S° to the north of oast. 
Tlicrc are instances, too, in which different parts of 
the Bamo_ church have different orientations; th.at 
is to Bay, the chancel and the naa-o haa'c not been 
built in exactly the samo lino. This is the case in 
York Minster and in Lichfield C.athodral. Another 
theory is, th.at orientation ‘mysticaUy represents 
the bowing of opr Saadour’s head in death, avhich 
Catholic tradition asserts to have been to the right 
[or north] side.’ But this theory is gainsaid by the 
fact, that the orientation is as often to the south 
ns to the north. Until some better explanation is 
offered, it may, perhaps, bo .aUoaved to hold, that 
orient.ation has had no gr.aa-cr origin than careless- 
ness, ignorance, or indifference. 

O'RIFLAMME, or AURIFLAMhlE (Lat. aiiri 
JIamma, flame of gold), a banner aa-hich originally 
belonged to the Abbey of St Denis, and avas bome 
by the Counts of Vexin, patrons of that church, 
but avhich, after the county of Vexin fell into the 
hands of ■tho French crown, became the principal 
b.auncr of tho kingdom. It aa-.as charged avith a 
s.altiro aa-avy or, avith r.ays issuing from tho centre 
crossw.ays. In later times tho oriflammo became 
tho insignia of tho French infantry. The name 
seems also to have been given to other flags ; accord- 
ing to Sir N. H. Nicolas, tho oriflammo borne at 
Agincourt avas an oblong rod flag split into five 
[larts. 

OBI'GENES (Or.inr.x), c.allcd Adamantlnos or 
Chalchr.ntczos — both epithets expressive of his firma 
nc's of purpose and iron assiduity — one of the most 
cminctit of tho early Christian avritors, ‘ tho father 
of biblic.al criticism and exegesis in Christendom,’ 
avas bom ISo .a.D., at Alexandria, avhero his father, 
Leonidas, seems to h.aa-o held some superior office 
in the church. 0. received a most liberal educa- 
tion. While, on tho one hand, ho was initiated at 
an early age into Hellenic science and art, the 
teachings of Cliristianity avere instilled into his 
mind by men like Pantamus and Clemens of Alex- 
anib'ia. During the persecutions against the Chris- 
tians, instituted by Sejit. Sovcnis, his father died 
the death of a martyr, aud O., then 17 years of .age, 
avould have shared it of his own free avill, had not 
his mother, loft unsupported arith six children, 
prca’cntcd him. After a short timo his zeal and 
erudition procured for him tho office of catechist 
in the Alex.andrian church ; but no salary being 
affixed to it, ho avas fain to dispose of his mucli- 
loa-cd collection of classical authors for a daily 
stipend of four oboli (2d.) for sover.al years. His wants 
avere extremely limited, and his asceticism led him 
ca-eu to sclf-mutil.ation (in accord.anco aadth the 
a-iew he took of hlatt. xix. 12) : an act for which 
he aftcrw.ards expressed the deepest sorroav, and 
avhich bcc.amo a dangerous avc.apon in the hand.« 
of his antagonists. Not a foav of his he.arcrs 
being masters of Greek (Neoplatonic) philosophy, 
0., in order to ward of! more sucocssfully their 
attacks upon .his doctrines, and to combat them 
on their oavn ground, applied himself p.artioularly 
to this science, and Ammonius Saccas himself 
is said to haa’o been his teacher. From this 
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period also may be dated O.’s transition from 
unconscious to conscious .belief. He examined 
lieuceforth, TCith as little prejudice as possible, all 
the different sj'stems of human speculations th.at 
came under his notice diu-injj the _many journeys 
he undertook, proceeding bn the principle ‘ that rre 
are not, under the pretence of piety, to pin our faith 
on that Tvhich is held by the multitude, and which 
therefore alone seems to stand on high authority, 
but on that which results, through examination and 
logical conclusions from estabhshed and admitted 
truths.’ This liberality of his mind and doctrines 
could not fail, on the one hand, to bring about 
many conversions to the faith, as ho taught it, 
both among ‘ jjagans ’■ and ‘ heretics,’ the latter 
chiefly of the Gnostic sects ; and on the other hand, 
to raise an outcry among less liberal professors and 
teachers of the faith, who had not been so successful 
in their labours. "What gave the meatest offence in 
his teachings was his way of explaining, after the 
manner of the Midrash, knoum to him through 
the Jewish masters (from whom, at an advanced 
age, he had also le.arned Hebpew), allegorically and 
symbolically that which in the Scripture warred 
witli the common human understanding, or seemed 
reptignant in manner or matter. Furthermore, while 
upholding all the etliical portions of the Bible, he 
rejected a great deal of its supposed historical and 
legal contents for aU purposes, save, perhaps, as 
starting-points for homiletics. ‘ I\Tiat edification,’ 
ho says, ‘ could we find in literally interpreting the 
story of Abraham’s first tolling Abimelcch a he, 
and then, with Sarah’s consent, handing her over 
to liim .and prostituting her’’ As to the discre- 
pancies in the different gospels respecting the life 
of Christ, ho says: ‘One of two only’ is possible. 
Either these things are true in a spiritual sense only, 
or as long as the cUscrepanoics are not satisfactorily 
explained aw.ay, we cannot believe in the gospels 
being dictated by the Holy Ghost, and redacted 
under the influence of his inspiration.’ 

In 211 he went to Rome, but soon afterwards, 
at the avish of ' Bishop Demetrius, ho returned to 
Alexandria, which, however, ho was obliged to Icaa-e 
precipitately, and to seek refuge from certain 
popular tumults in Palestine. Hero the bishops 
received him ■with great honours, and desired him 
to institute public lectures, in which they them- 
selves became hearers. , Recalled again by the 
Alexandrian bishop, he was sent to Achaia to 
combat certain heresies that had broken out there. 
The avrath that had silently been gathering against 
him found its first a’ent when, in 22S, the bishops 
assembled in Caisarea in P.alcstino consccnatcd him 
presbyter. The Bishop of Alexandria took aimbrage 
at this outrage, as he called it, on his authority. 
Two councils were cona-oked, and in 232, 0. was 
deprived of his priestly office, and excommunicated, 
the principal heresy charged against him being his 
denial of eternal punishment. Yet the churches of 
til'. East rem.aincd faithful to him. Palestine, Arabia, 
Piinnicia, and Achaia remained in constant com- 
munication avith him ; and men like Gregory Thau- 
maturgus (q. a'.), Athenodoros, and others remained 
or became his faithfid disciples ea-er after, while the 
Bishop of Cajsarea alloaved him openly to expound 
the Scripture in his church. The persecutions imdcr 
Maximinus again forced him to seek refuge for tavo 
years in Cappadocia. Returning under Goraanus, he 
resumed his Labours and journeys, untU, when Decius 
ascended the throne, he was seized, imprisoned, 
and tortured for his faith. He did not survive his 
sufferings long, but died, in 254, at IVre, where his 
tomb, near the high-altar of the cathedral, was 
sheavn for many centuries, amtU it was destroyed 
during the Crusades. 


The number of his works is stated by Epiphanius 
and Rufinus to have exceeded 6000, and .although 
this is probably only meant as an ex.aggerated round 
'number, yet the amount of avritings that issued 
from his always busy brain and hands cannot 
hut have been enormous. Seven secretaries and 
seven copyists, .aided by an uncertain number of 
yoimg girls, are by Eusebius reported to have been 
always at work for him. The great bulk of his 
worlcs is lost ; but among those that have survived, 
the most important by far are his two editions of 
the Old TesLament, called respectively Tetrapla 
(yburfold) and Hcxapla (sfifold). See Hexapla. 
The labour bestoaved upon this work must have 
been immense, and no less than twenty-eight years 
is 0. supposed to h.ave been eng.aged upon it. On 
its import.ance for biblieal criticism it is needless 
to enlarge here. Fragments only have come down 
to us, the original having been lost dining the siege 
and c.apture of C.aisarea by the Arabs ; and the 
Greek as well as the Roman clergy having almost 
laid an interdict upon the copying of any of O.’s 
much suspected ■writings. Montfaucon has collected 
and edited these fragments {Ilexaplorum Origenis 
qua: supcrsitni, 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1714), which 
were re-edited by C. F. Bahrdt (1769 — 1770). Of 
his other partly extant, partly lost works, the 
chief are his books ‘ On the Resurrection,’ ‘ On 
hIart 5 'rdom,’ ‘ Eight Books against Celsus,’ ‘ On 
Prayer,’ besides Epistles, &c. He further revised 
and enlarged Philo’s Lexicon of Hebrew Names 
{Ilehraicorum JS^omimm S. Scripturx et Mensur- 
arum Inierprclaiio), whence it has often, together 
■with many other spurious avorks, been ascribed to 
him exclusively. vLittle also has sun-ived of his 
many exegetical ■wrKings, commentaries, brief notes, 
and homilies on both Testaments. The best editions 
of his collected works .are by De la Rue (Rudens), 
(Paris, 1733 — 1759,4 vols. fob) ; by Oberthur (Wurz- 
burg, 17S5 — 1794, 15 vols.) ; and by Lommatzsch, 
which is critical and more complete (Berlin, 1831), 
&c. 

ORI'GINAL SIN. According to this theologic.al 
tenet, when stated in its extremest form, men 
come into the world ■with the reason and ■will 
utterly corrupt. This corruption originated in the 
f.all of Adam, and has been inherited equally by all 
his posterity, so that the natur.al man is not only 
incap.able of knowing and lo'ving God and goodness, 
but is inclined to contemn God and pursue evil ; on 
which nccoimt the anger of God has subjected liim 
to temporal death, and destined him to everlasting 
punishment in helL The doctrine is founded on the 
account of the fall given in Genesis, and on some 
pass.ages in Paul’s Epistle to the G jatians, and in 
that to the Romans; which passages, however, .are 
held by others to contain no such doctrine ; and 
indeed nearly every point in the history of the 
doctrine is the subject of as much controversy as 
the details of the doctrine itself. The early church, 
it is maintained b 3 ’ one school, was unacquainted 
with it; and the most orthodox admit that the 
doctrine had not at that time been fully developed. 
The Christian fathers, Justin Martjr, Clemens 
Alcxandrinus, Irenaius, and others, ascribe to the 
natural man a certain ability to know God and 
choose the good, they are said to reject dis- 
tinctly all propagation of sin and guilt, and even 
to refer human mortahty not to Adam’s ^ sin, 
but solely to the constitution of the bodj'. Origen, 
on the other hand, in opposition to the Gnos- 
tics .and Manichees, who groimded the sinfid- 
ness of men on the connection of the soul with 
a material body, asserted that the sinfulness w.a3 
in existence at birth, but ascribed the develop- 
ment of actu.al sins and them consequences not 
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to propagation, but to tbe moral openation of 
precept and example. He accordingly found tbe 
cause of sin to be in tbe freedom of tbe avill, tbe 
abuse of "wbicb be explained partly by tbe operation 
of evil powers, partly by tbe predominance of tbe 
sensuous part of man’s nature over tbe rational 
mind. Tbe orthodox teacbers of tbe Greek Cburcb, 
again, held that Adam, by tbe fall, rendered himself 
and all bis postcritj’ mortal, but, according to tbe 
less rigid scbools, they looked for tbe origin of sin 
in tbe freedom of tbe will acted upon by tbe llesb, 
and by demoniacal influences, and ascribed to man 
tbe power of resisting every evil if be cbose. These 
views, it is alleged, continued to be bold, in sub- 
stance, by tbe (Jbrislian teacbers in tbe east, and 
were fully developed by Cbrj^sostom ; but Catholic, 
writers maintain that in all this Chrysostom and 
tbe other Greek Fathers are speaking not of tbe 
natural powers of the wUl.but of tbe wall as assisted 
by. divine grace. _ . 

Tbe doctrine took another shape in the Latin 
Cburcb. Tcrtullian, following up bis dogma of 
Traducianism, accouling to wbiob tbe child derives 
not only its body but its sold from its parents, 
maint.ained that sinfulness bad been propagated, 
along with mortaUty, fi'om Adam to all mankind ; 
bo thus defended an originis vitiuni, without con- 
cemng it as actual sin and denjdng .all capacity for 
good m man. This riew avas folloavcd by Cyprian, 
Ambrose, .and even b3' Augustine in bis earlier 
waitings. It was onlj" diming bis controversy with 
Pelagius and Cwlcstius that Augustine came to 
develop the doctrine of original sin into tbo full 
form given above. His gre.at influence in the 
avestern churches procured the condemnation of bis 
opponents, tbo Pelagians (g. v.), as berctics at tbo 
Coimcils of C.artbago (412, 410, 418), altbougb tbe 
Councils of Jerusalem and Diospolis (415) decided 
in their flavour. Building upon tbo found.ation of 
Traducianism, Augustine Laid down that every 
‘ natur.al man is in the power of tbo devil, and upheld 
tbo justico of this -as a pimisbment for tbo share 
wbicb tbo indiiadu.al bad in Adam’s tr.ansgression ; 
for as aU men existed in tbo loins of Adam, aU 
sinned with him. Pelagius, on tbo other band, who 
rejected tbo Traducian theory, denied tbat'sin is 
propagated physicallja or that tbo fall of Adam has 
exercised any prejudicial influence on tbo moral 
constitution of bis posterity ; and maintained that 
all men aro born in a state of innocence, possess tbo 
power of freewill, and may therefore live without 
sin. He and his followers objected to Augustine, 
'that liis doctrine was in direct contradiction to 
clear passages of Scripture, and that it made God 
the originator of evil and an unrighteous judge. 

Great as was tbo respect for Augustine, tbe harsh- 
ness of bis doctrine was too shocking to tbe natural 
sentiments to meet with lasting acceptance. In the 
e.astern cburcb it never g.aincd a footing, and even 
in tbo west it jnet ivitb opposition. In Gaul, John 
Cassian, F.austus, Amobius, and others, took up a 
view midway botw’eon the views of Augustine .and 
Pelagius, from wbiob they were called Semi- 
pelagians. They attributed to man a capacity for 
good wbicb makes it possible for him, not indeed to 
merit tbe flavour of God, but to m.ako himself 
c.ap.able of receiving it ; and maintained that it is 
only a certiain inborn weakness that men inherit 
I from tbo first p.air. Tbe Semipelagian doctrine 
j found acceptance cspcoi.ally among tbo monks (in 
particular among the Franoi30.ans), continued to 
prevail during tbo middle aoes, and among tbo 
scholastics found partisans in the Scotists. Augus- 
tine’s views also found advocates among tbe scho- 
lastic pbilosopbors, who, however, added to it many 
limitations and explanations. Rog.arding tbe way 


in wbiob original sin is propagated, many held by 
tbo Traducian theory, while others conceived it to 
be a sort of infection of tbe soul by tbe defiled 
bod}', or an imputation of guilt to all partakers of 
tbe human nature. Petrus Lombardns adhered to 
Augustine. Anselm of Canterbuiy conceived original 
sin to be a avant of requisite righteousness, and 
thought that this want was imputed to all tbo pos- 
terity of Adam, .although not in the same degree as 
if they bad themselves sinned. Anselm’s anew was 
adopted by Duns Scotus, while Bonaventura and 
Thomas Aquinas sought to combine tbe opinions of 
Anselm and Augustine. Anselm bad thought that 
bis theory afforded a better explanation of the 
sinless birth of Christ; and about the 12tb c. it 
beg.an to be maintained that Mary also w.as con- 
ceived without sin- 

Tbe reformers of tbe 16tb c. everywhere made 
original sin a leading doctrine, and thus were 
enabled to combat effectively tbe Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the merit of works ; while tbe Catbobo 
Church, in the fifth session of tbe Council of Trent, 
st.ampcd what tbo C.aUdnist school would call 
Semipclagianism as tbo orthodox doctrine. Tbe 
reformed churches agreed with tbe Lutheran on 
tbo point of original sin. In this they followed 
Calrin r.atber than Zufingli, who looked upon it as 
an cidl or disease, and as becoming sin only when a 
commandment is transgressed. The Arminians and 
Socinians, on tbe other band, denied tbo doctrine 
of hereditary sin in the ecclesiastical sense. The 
Mennonites spoke of a loss of tbe divine image in 
consequence of tbo fall of Adam, but stUl asserted 
tbe freewill of man. Tbo Quakers rejected tbo 
name of origin.al sin altogether ; they bold that there 
is a germ of sin in man, from wbicb imputable sin 
springs, and that, however corrupt, be has still tbo 
susceptibility of being awakened to tbe inward 
light. Tbo whole Protestant Cburcb held, besides, 
timt Jesus .alone w.as free from sin, both original 
and actu.al. The Eom.an Cathobc Church ascribed 
this attribute also to M.ary, though no public and 
distinct decl.ar.ation on tbe point was given by the 
Council of Trent. See IsniACT7i..aTE.CoNCErTiox. 

The harshness of tbo Augustinian dogma led, at 
tbo time of tbo Reformation, to keen controversies ; 
Enasmus disputed the point with Luther, and would 
only admit a wcalmess of tbe freewill arising from 
original sin, and by no means a complete anni- 
bRation of it. From that time tbo doctrine in 
Germany continued to be variously .attacked .and 
defended. It has been discussed by tbe schools of 
pliilosopby. Kant shewed tbe moral si^ification 
of the dogma, and made out original sin to be a 
propensity to eidl inberont in man. Tbe SebeUing- 
Hegel school, again, explained it ns tbo finite nature 
witH wbicb tbo individual is born. In recent times, 
tbe tbcplogi.ans of the old Lutheran and strictly 
orthodox tendencies, such as Olsbausen, Tboluck, 
Hengstenborg, and others, have come forward 
as adherents and defenders of tbe Augustinian 
doctrine ; while tbe more bberal theologians 
modify it in various ways, not admitting any moral 
inborn corruption arising from tbe fall, but only a 
weakness in man’s nature for the knowledge and 
performance of good. How far, and avitb what 
differences, tbe extreme Augustini.an view is held 
by the ebur^es of England and Scotland, will be 
seen from tbo foUoiving extracts from tbe Thirlg- 
7 une Arliclcs and tbo Westminster Confession of 
Faiffi. 

From Art. ix. of tbe Thirtg-nine Articles ; ‘Ori- 
ginal sin standetb not in the foUowing of Adam 
(as tbo Pelagians do vainly talk) ; but -it is tbe 
faidt and corruption of tbo natiue of every man, 
that naturally is engendered of tbe offspring of 
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Adam, lohereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to 
evil, so that the flesh lusteth' always contrary to 
the spirit ; and therefore in every person born into 
the world, it deservetli God’s wrath and damnation.’ 

From chap. vi. of the Westminster Confession: 
‘By this sin’ (i. e., the eating of the forbidden 
fruit), ‘ they’ (i. e., our first parents) ‘ fell from their 
original righteousness ' and communion with God, 
and so hecame dead in sin, and wholly defiled in 
all the faculties and parts of soul and hody. They 
being the root of all mankind, the guilt of this 
sin was imputed, and the same death in sin and 
corrupted nature conveyed to all their posterity, 
descending from them by ordinary generation.- 
From this original corruption, whcrehy we are 
utterly indisposed, disabled, and made oppose to 
all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do proceed 
all actual transgressions.’ 


ORIHUE'IjA, an ancient town of Spain in the 
modem province of Alicante, and 30 miles south- 
west of the city of that name, stands on the banks 
of the Segura, in a plain remarkable alike for its 
beauty and its fertility. It is long and straggling, 
wliile its palm-trees, sgnare towers, and domes give 
it an orient.al appearance. It contains a cathedral, 
numetous churches and convents, barracks, &c. The 
manufactures are linen goods and hats, and many 
corn and oil mill s and tanneries are in operation. 
Olive oil is very extensively made. The vegetation 
' here is gigantic ; the oleanders are actual trees. O. 
has been possessed by Carthaginians, Romans, Moors, 
and Spaniards in turn. Pop. 24,000. 

ORI'LLON, in Fortification, and especially in 
the earlier systems, is a semicircular projection .at 
the shoulder of a bastion, intended to cover from 
tho observation of the 
enemy the guns and 
defenders on the flank, 
which, with such a 
construction, is some- 
what retired or thrown 
back. Tho flank thus 
protected is held by 
many distinguished 
engineers to bo most 
valuable in the defence 
of the ditch, in clear- 
o, a, orillonB; 6, t, retired flanks jng jt from an attack- 
(tho dotted lines ehewa the f,™ 

/original bastion). J°5 . ‘£2™- 

hostile mmers. The 
retired flank is sometimes straight, at others curved, 
as in the figure. The orillon is as old as the bastion, 
and is found in tho works of Pagan and Speclde. 
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ORINO'CO, a great river of South America, flows 
through Guiana and Venezuela, and reaches the 
Atlantic Oce.an south of Trinidad, in lat. 8° 40' N. 
The coirntryirr.- which it takes its rise is inhabited 
hv an aboriginal'-.aco called the Guaicas, w'ho have 
hUherto prevented all access by foreigners to its 
sources ; but it is known ,to rise in the Sierra 
Parime, one of the chief mountain chains of Guiana, 
near lat. 3° 40' N., long. 04° 30' W. It has been 
explored by Humboldt to the village of Esmeraldas 
(lat. 3° 8' N., long. 60° 5' W.), and by Schomburgk 
to within 30 miles of its source. After flowing 
west-south-west 20 miles past Esmeraldas tho river 
bifurcates, and the southern branch, tho Oassiquiari 
(q. V.), flowing south-west, joins the Rio Negro, an 
affluent of the Amazon. From this point tho O. 
flows north-west to its junction -with the Guaviare, 
then north-north-east to its junction with the 
Apure, after which it flows in an eastward direction 
to its mouth. Length of course, 1900 miles. Tho 
head of uninterrupted na-vigation is .at the Confluence 


of the 0. with the Apure, 777 miles from the 
mouth of the river. Above this point the course of 
the river is interrupted by ‘raudals’ or cataracts, 
of which those of Mayjiures and Atures are the 
most celebrated. Its principal affluents from the 
left are the Guaviare, the Vichada, the Meta, and 
the ’Apure ; from the right, the Veutuare, Caura, 
and CaronL The 0., which is joined by 436 rivers, 
and upwards of, 2000 streams, iains an area 
(usually stated at 250,000 square miles) which, 
according to Wappiiu’s EepuUihen von Sud-Ameriha, 
may be estimated at 050,000 square miles. It begins 
to form its delta 130 miles from its mouth, by 
throwing off a branch which flows northward into 
the Atlantic. Several of the mouths are navigable, 
and the main stream, the Boca de Navios, is divided 
by a lino of islands into two channels, each two 
miles in width. Bolivar, a town upwards of 250 
mites from the mouth of the river, marks the head 
of tide- water, and here the river is 4 miles -wide and 
390 feet deep. Below the junction of the Apure the 
character of the scenery seems to be imiform — 
forests on the right bank, and llanos on the left. 

O'RIOLE {Oriolus), a genus of birds of the 
Thrush family (Merulidee or Turdidee), having an 
elongated conical beak, broad at the base ; the 
upper mandible ridged above, and notched at the 
point; wings of moderate size, the first feather 
very short, the third the longest ; the tail of 
moderate length, and rounded ; the tarsus not 
longer than -the middle toe ; the outer toe joined 
at its base to the middle toe ; claws strong and 
curved. The species are numerous, all natives of 
tho Old World, ond chiefly of the warmer parts 
of it; the adult males generally of much brighter 
plumage than the females and young males, the 
prevalent colour yeUow. Only one species is foimd 
in Europe, the Golden 0. (0. galbula), pretty com- 
mon in Italy and some other parts of Europe, but 
a rare summer visitant of England, and never seen 
in Scotland, although it occasionally breeds in the 
south of Sweden. — The name 0. is stiU very com- 
monly_ given to the Baltimore Bird (q. v.) and other 
American birds of the Starling fai^y, the chief 
resemblance of which to the true orioles is in 
colour. 

ORI'ON, in Greek Mythology, was a gigantic 
hunter, and reputed the handsomest man in the 
world. His parentage is differently given. Ac- 
cording to the commonly received myth, he 
was the son of Hyrieus of Hyria, in Boeotia, 
and was called in his own country Kandaon. 
Another account makes him a son of Posei- 
don and Euryale, while some state that he was 
Autochtlionos, or ‘ earth-born.! So immense 
was his size, that when he waded through the 
deepest seas he was BtUl a head and shoulders 
above tho water ; and when he wallced on dry 
land, his stature reached the clouds. Once on a 
time he came to Chios, in the /Egean Sea, where 
he fell in love with lEro or Merope, daughter of 
OEnopion. He cleared the isle of ivild beasts, and 
brought their skins as presents to his sweetheart; 
but her father always put off their marriage ; 
whereupon 0., one day giving way to passion 
(when imder the influence of wine), sought to 
take the maiden by force. (Enopion now called 
upon Dionysus (Bacchus) for help, who put out 

the eyes of djlie inebriate lover. O., however, 

recovered his sight in Lemnos, by"lollowing the 
advice of an oracle, and returned to Chios to take 
vengeance on OEnopion. Not finding him, ho went 
to Crete, where he spent the rest of his life hunting 
in company with Ai-temis (Diana). The cause and 
manner of his death are differenHy related. Artemis, 
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say some, slew liim witli an arrow, because Eos, 
inilanied by his beaut}', had carried him off to 
Ortygia, and thereby offended the gods. Others 
aver that Artemis, ragin-goddcss though she was, 
cherished an affection for him, that made her 
brother Apollo fiercely indignant. One day, pointing 
out to her at sea a black object floating in the 
water, he told her that he did not believe she 
could hit it. Artemis, not recognising lier favourite, 
drew her bow, and pierced him through the head ; 
a third myth makes him find his death from the 
stmg of a scorpion. Asklepios (ASsculapius) wished 
to restore him to life, but was slain by a bolt of 
Zeus. After his death, 0. was placed with his 
hound among the stars, where, to this day, the most 
splendid constellation in the heavens bears his 
name. 

ORI'SSA, an ancient kingdom of Hindustan, 
the authentic history of which goes back to 473 A.D., 
extended from Bengal — a part of which it included 
— on the N., to the kanlcs of the Godavari on the S., 
and from the coast on the E. to the river 6ondw.ana' 
on the W. From its remains of sculptures, inscrip- 
tions, &o., we may infer that its c.arly civilisation 
was high. The temple of the sun at Kanarek — 
ereoted about tho 12th c. — exhibits carvings repre- 
senting the planets, sculptured figures of animals, 
&c., which shew that at that d.ate the plastic and 
mechanioal arts were in a more advanced state in 
0. than they wei'o in England. It maintained its 
position as an independent monarchy till 155S, 
when, its royal lino having become extinct, it 
became an outlying prorinoo of tho empire of the 
Great hloguL On tho brcaldng up of this empire, 
tho more v.aluablo portions of 0. were seized by the 
Nizam of Hydrabad. Tiie French, who had taken 
possession of a part of tho coimtry long knoivn as 
the Northern Ciroars, attempted to drive tho Eng- 
lish (who had also formed commercial settlements 
on the coast), out of India. The result of tho contest 
for supremacy in India between tho French and 
English is well known. The hlahrattas, who had 
seized a portion of Q, in 1740, wore forced to sur- 
render it to the English in 1S03. The soldiers of 
tho East India Comp.any wore marched into 0. at 
the commencement of tho present century, and an 
engimemcnt was subsogucntly entered into between 
the Company and tho native chiefs and princes, by 
which the former bound themselves to perform 
certain services for tho coimtry (as maintaining tho 
river-banks in good repair), while tho latter engaged 
to pay a yearly tribute. Of tho many principalities 
into which O. was dii'idcd, a largo number got into 
arrears ivith tho government, and tho result was 
that numbers of tho estates wore sold, and the 
government, as a rule, became tho purchaser. Much 
of tho territory originally forming a portion of this 
kingdom thus fell into tho hands of tho British. 
The ancient 0., which existed as an independent 
monajehy for four centuries, and flourisired as a 
princip.ality of tho Mogid empire after 155S, is now 
hardly to be recognised in the British commissioner- 
ship of 0., with an area of 23,901 sq. ro., and a pop. 
of (1872) 4,317,999. This country was decimated by 
famine in 18GS-G9 ; and careful surveys of its coast 
were made in 1870. 0. is toversed by a branch of the 
Eastern Ghauts running parallel with tho coast. Tho 
hill-districts, which nowhere present an elevation of 
more than 3000 foot, .are inhabited by tho Gond.s, the 
Koles, the Sourahs, and tho IChonds. Tho Khonijs 
occupied an area extending from north of the hlaha- 
nadcu, south to the banks of tho GodavarL Their 
mountain-haunts are admirably suited for defence, 
as the districts which they inhabit are almost 
inaccessible ; and although they do not yet appear 
to have adopted firearms, they manage their battle- 


axes and bows and arrows with an adroitness and 
courage that make them formidable enemies. The 
IChonds are a totally distinct race from the inhabit- 
ants of the plains, and there is but little resem- 
blance between them and the other hill-tribes, the 
Goads and Sourahs. The chief peculiarities of the 
IChonds are, that their language, which is quite 
distinct from those of the neighbouring tribes, is 
not in the least understood by the inhabitants of 
the plains; and that human sacrifice formed, till 
within the last few years, one of the distinguishing 
'features of their religion. They do not barter 
or .traffic, and all commercial transactions are 
managed for the IChonds by tho Panus, Dorns, &c., 
regarded by their employers as inferior raoes. 
There are, however, no caste prejudices among 
the IChonds such as generally prevail throughout 
the plains of India. Agricultiue and war are tho 
only employments. The revolting custom of human 
sacrifice prevailed among the IChonds from tho 
earliest times, although ‘it was not till 183G that 
the attention of the government was specially called 
to the subject, at the conclusion of an insurrection, 
in tho course of which British officers had been 
brought into contact with the Hill tribes. The 
IChond ifiotims, called Meriah, wore always bought 
with a' price, sometimes from families of 'their 
own tribes who had fallen into poverty, but 
generally kidnapped from the plains by miscreants 
of the Panu race. The Meriah victims were of 
both sexes, and of every age ; though adidts 
were held in the highest esteem, because, being 
tho most costly, they were supposed to bo more 
acceptable to the deity. Tho object of tho saoriflea 
was to propitiate tho earth -god; .and abundant 
crops, security from calamity, and general prosperity 
were supposed to be insiured to any one who had 
cut off a portion of the flesh of the human victim, 
and buried it in his farm. The consummation of 
tho Moriah sacrifice was often attended with circum- 
stances of the most revolting and disgusting cruelty. 
In some cases tho event was preceded by a 
month’s feasting, intoxication, and dancing round 
tho Meriah. On tho day before the sacriBce, the 
priest thus addressed tho a’ictim : ‘ We have bought 
you with a price, and did not seize you ; now we 
sacrifice you according to custom, and no sin rests 
with us.’ On the , following day tho victim was 
made senseless from intoxic.ation, and then suffo- 
cated ; after which the officiating priest cut a 
portion of the flesh from tho body, and buried it ns 
.an offering to the earth-god. The people, following 
his example, hewed tho flesh from the bones, and 
carried tho bloody trophy to their distant villages, 
where it was buried. In many cases the victim' 
was not intoxicated before sacrifice ; but tho joints 
of his arms and legs wore broken avith a hatchet, in 
order to prevent the possibility of resistance. In 
1837, General (then Captain) Campbell was ap- 
pointed .assistant-collector in Ganj.am, the adjoining 
district in tho plains, and avith varied success 
devoted much of his time to endcaa'ouring to sup- 
press the rite. He aa-as succeeded in 1841 by Major 
(then Lieutenant) Maepherson, O.B. Encouraged by 
the success of his labours, tho goa'crnment in 1845 
established, under Maepherson, a separate agency for 
tho suppression of Meriah sacrifices in the ”HiU 
tracts of 0., in which ho avas succeeded, in 1847, by 
Major-general Campbell, who carried on, avith 
amdirainished success, the good work commenced 
by Maepherson, pushing his inquiries and exerting 
his authority among tribes unvisited by his pre- 
decessor; and reports have been sent in from all 
parts of the country, stating that for several years 
hardly any Meriah sacrifices haa'o taken place in 
tho great Hill tract of Orissa. In the year 1852 
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1S53, all victims retained for sacrifice were 

demanded, and in only one instance had the demand 
to he followed xip by force. The practice of female 
infanticide, in this district at one time dreadfully 
common, to which attention was first called by 
Major hlacphcrson, has now also become almost 
whoUy Buppressed. 

See Ileport hy Lieutenant M'Pherson, 1S41 An 
Account of the ltdigion of the Khonds in Orissa, idem 
in the Trans, of Asiat. Societies, 1831 ; CampbelVs 
Personal Narrative of Service amongst the Wild 
Tribes of Khondistan, 1SC4 ; Calcutta Revicio, Nos. 
IX., XI., XV., and XX. ; Kaye’s History of pie Ad- 
ministration of the E. I. Coy., 1853; Memoir: Ad- 
ministration of India during Last Thirty Years, 1858; 
Indian Records — History of the Rise and Progress of 
the Operations for the Suppression of Human Saci-i- 
ficc and Female Infanticide in the Hill Tracts of 
Orissa (1854); and Orissn, by AV.AV. Hunter, Director- 
general of the Statistical Suia'cy of J^ndia (1872). 

ORISTA'NO, a tonm, and inferior river port on 
the west coast of Sardinia, 5G miles north-west of 
Cagliari. It stands in a fruitful, weU-cidtivated 
I)la1n, about a mile from the left bank of the Tirso 
or Oristano, and 3 miles from its mouth in the Gulf 
of Orist.ano, which is about 10 miles in length, with 
a breadth of 5 miles. It is surrounded by ancient 
w.allc flanked with ^towers ; contains a cathedral 
with a great clock 'tower, the most 'conspicuous 
object in the town ; an archbishop’s palace, college, 
and' several churches and convents. It carries on 
manufactures of ironware, cutlery, and agricultural 
implements, and a number of its inhabitants arc 
engaged in the tunny fishery on ;the coast. Corn, 
salt fish, and the wine of Vernacoia_ arc e.vporte_d. 
In uintcr the town is busy and lively ; but in 
summer it is unhealthy, and during that_season all 
who can afford to do so, leave it. I’op. 2500, 

ORIZA'BA, a toum of hlesico, in the state of 
Vera Cruz, 70 mUes west-south-west of the town 
of that name, and 25 miles south of the volcano of 
Orizaba. The vicinity is unusually fertile, and is 
covered with forests. The town contains^ numerous 
churches, a high school, and an extensive cotton 
spinning-factory. Coarse cloths and tobacco are 
largely manufactured, and there is much general 
industry. Pop. 15,000. 

O'P.KNEY ISLANDS, which, with Shetland, 
form one county, separated from Caithness by 
the Pentland Pirth (q. v.), lie between 58’ 41' 24" 
.and 59’ 23' 2" N. lat., and between 2’ 22’ 2" and 
3’ 25' 10" W. long. ; and are 73 in number at 
low-water, of which 28, besides Pomona, or the 
Mainland, are inhabited. The area of the O. I. 
is 010 square miles, or 390,147 imperial acres. The 
surface is very irregular, and the land is indented 
by numerous arms of the sea. The highest hill is 
the Ward of 'Hoy, 1553 feet. The rocks .arc of the 
old red.sanCme formation, except a small granitic 
district near Stromness. Prcaious to the middle 
of last century, the agricidturo of Orkney avas, in 
more than an ordinary degree for the time, in a 
primitive state. There W'as little communication 
then avith the mainland, and improvements aa-ere 
sloavly adopted. The spinning-wheel, for instance, 
was not introduced there for half a century after 
it aviis in use clseavhere. Until tow.ards the end 
of hast century, little advance seems to have been 
m.ade in the management of the land, the inhabit- 
ants deeming it more important and profitable to 
direct their attention to the manufacture of kelp. 
The people used to suffer periodically from b.ad 
seasons and violent storms, avhen less help could 
be afforded to them from w'ithout. _ In 1778, a 
great hurricane of four hours’ dur.ation drove the 
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sea-spr.ay over the islands. The grain crop was 
iu consequence sea-gusted, and rendered almost 
worthless, and there required to be imported 18,000 
bolls of meal .and bere, besides other articles, costing 
£15,000, or nc.arly twice the gross rental of the 
county. Orkney was formerly divided into 32 
parishes, having 8 parish ministers. It now con- 
tains 22 parishes, forming 3 presbyteries and 1 
synod. There .are also about 30 congreg.ations 
belonging to the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches, besides 3 Independent, and one or two 
others. 

The temper.ature of Orkney is comparatively 
mild, considering its northern latitude. This arises 
p.artly from its being surrounded by the sea, but 
chiefly from the neighbourhood of the Gulf Stream 
to the western shores. For the 13 years ending 
18G9, the mean annual temperature was 46°.; the 
mean temper.ature of January and February, the 
coldest months, 39° ; and that of July, 53°. The 
annual r.ainf.all varies from .about 28 inches on 
the e.ast side of the Isles to 37 inches on the 
avest. 

Tlie carrying-trade and merchandise of Orkney 
have greatly increased of hate years. The exports 
rose from £49,308 in 1848 to £181,483 in 18G1. 
According to a carefully prepared return in connec- 
tion with a Piers’ BiU, the value of exports, in 1871, 
exceeded £250,000. 'Tlie exports are chiefly of fish 
and agricultur.al produce, of which cattle are the 
princip.al. 

The total acre.age in 1875 under all kinds of crops, 
bare fallow, and grass, was 93,015 ; b.arley and bore, 
5G01 acres ; oats, 29,549 acres; turnips, 12,201 acres ; 
potatoes, 3151 acres. The number of horses in 
1875 was 5Ghv ; cattle, 25,702 ; sheep, 31,898 ; 
swine, 416G. Tlie number of occupants of land was 
3147. 

The chief towns are, Kirkwall (q. v.), the c.apital 
(situ.atcd in Pomona), and Stromness, in w’hioh there 
are 3 distilleries, producing upw.ards of 20,000 g,allon3 
of whisky annually ; but Kirkwall is the only royal 
burgh in the sliire. The valued rent of the 0. 1, in 
1053 was £57,149 Scots, or £4703 sterling. The 
valuation (exclusive of the burgh of Kirkw.all) iu 
1875-70 was £00,284. In 1871, 'mh.abited houses in 
the 0. 1., 0288 ; pop. 31,274. Constituency returning 
a member of p.arliament, with Shetland, in 1876-70, 
1281. 

'Tho Orkneys, under the n.ame Orcades [whence 
the modern adjective, Orcadian], are mentioned by 
the ancient geographers, Plinj', Ptolemy, Mela, and 
by other classic.al ivritors, but of their inh.abitants 
we know almost nothing till the daivn of the Middle 
Ages. They were most probably of the same stock 
as the British Celts. From an early period, how- 
ever, tho Norsemen resorted to these islands, as 
a convenient spot from which to make a descent on 
tho Scotch and English coasts. In 870, Harald 
Haarfager conquered both them and tho Hebrides. 
During the greater part of tho 10th c., they were 
ruled by inuependent Scandinavian jarls (earls), 
but in 1098 they became formally subject to the 
Norwegian crown. Thus they remained till 1408, 
when they were given to James III. of Scotland as 
a security for the dowry of his "wife, Margaret 
of Denmark. The islands were never redeemed 
from this pledge; and in 1590, on the marriage of 
James I. with the D.anish Princess Anne, Denmark 
formally resigned all pretensions to the sovereignty 
of the Orkneys. During their long connection, 
however, with Norw.ay and Denmark, .all traces of 
the primitive population dis.appe<ared. The present 
proprietors of land .arc chiefly of Scotch descent ; 
and the inliabitants generally are a mixed race of 
Scandinavian and Scotch descent. 
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OKLiE, in rTor.iUlry, ouc ot the charges known 
under the name o£ sub-ordinaries, said to l)e tlic 
diminutive ot a Bordnro (q. v.), but differing from 
it in being detached from tiie sides ot tlie shield. 
It may be the sole charge in a shield. Or, an orb' 
gules was the coat borne by John Raliol. An orle 



ot her.aldic ch'.r-'es nf .any kind denotes a cert.sin 
nnmlior ('vmr.aily eieht) oi lln-e changes idaced in 
oile, .as in the cost; ni the old Scottish f.smily ot 
Cd.adst.aius of that 111: ; argent, a sav.sge’a head 
cotipcd, distilling drojn of Mood jirojtcr, thereon a 
bonnet compo-ed o[ bay and holly Ic.sves all proper, 
svitliin an orlo of eight ni.artlets s.sldc. 

ORTdlAifS. an important commerci.al town ot 
Fr.ance, capit.al of tlie dejiartment of Loiret, and 
formerly capit.al of tiie old province of Orleannais, 
wlilch now fnnns tlio greater part of the dep.arl- 
jnents of Loiret, liun'-et-L'dr, and I-oir-et-Chcr, 
is sitnalcd on the nglil bank of the Loire, hero 
cro'sed liy a bndg'' of t> .arches, and ii To! miles 
pouth-sontli-west of I'ani hy railw.ay. <?!ese to the 
city is the I'ore-.t ot (). oii” of the ksr;'e.-t in tho 
conntrv, com nling of !> l.i'liil nen planted with oak 
and other valnabl- tree >. O. r.tand i on the verge of 
a magnificent plain eloping to'.v.ard tho Loire, and 
w.atend hy the I/iiro and Lnnt, .ami is rurrminded 
on the land ' iile by a v.all and dry ditcin i, on eitlnr 
tide of whicli tbere .are pleasantly ili.adcd banlc- 

v. ardi'. Around it are < i ;hl pro qe. rons and pnpnlons 
rnbnrb?. Among ili prineijial bnildingi are the 
calliedral, with two lofty and elegant towen, ono of 
the finest (bilhio C'lilices in the c.omtry ; the tower : 
bisliop'n re’icKtiec; the lioii-'cs of Jo.au of Arc, of 
Agnes .Sorrel, of Diane dc I’oilier,', of I-'raneois L, 
of I’othicr ; the churclic i and hospital i, svhieh ar-.' 
mimeroiis; the mi: s.'s, llieatre, Ac. The tosvn con- 
tains three I'tatm s of Joan of Arc, of which the 
etpieatriaii one ss'.a'i inaugurated in 1 S-m. The ritiia- 
timi of the town has many coiiiim rcial ndv.ant.agei. 
ariiing from its psi'ition on a navigable river, on 
biie.s of r.aibv.ay svhicb c 'iiiuct it willi Daris and the 
great trading towns in the roiitli of I'eaiic-, and on 
the canal whicli connect! tho lydro with tho Seine. 
H'oiery, cotton and linen goods, n-fined i>j-gar. vine- 
gar, blea'-h'd v..aa. loath-r, Ac., arc inanuf.ielnnsl ; 
and the tr.oli- is cliielly in iitoeklngi, iheepikiii", 
vine, brandy, corn, and ing.ar. I’np. tIS72) -l.V-bo- 

0., originally called f!'ii"Jnivt, aftenv.aials Aun-- 
fo'iii (probably from the Ihiipcrer Atireli.an), of 1 
avliich tlie imidcni n.amn is only a corruption, 

w. as be.siegcd by Altil.a in d.'il. bni relieved by the 
Romans, who here dch.ated Altil.a. It afterw.anls 
passed into the hands of the rraiilit', w.as taken by 
th” Korthnieii in S.'id, and ae.ain in SG."!. In 1-12S. 
it was besieged iiy the Kiiglish under the Dnkc of 
Bedford, blit w.as delivered from tlip besiegers by 
tin; inspiriting excrtiomi of Joan of Arc (q. aa), 
v.lio on this account is al.so named tho Maid of 
Orleans. During tlie religions vara of tho IGlh c., 
O. I iiffcred .'■.'Vi'rcly, ns also during the aear 1S70-71. 

ORLRAXri, Ibic.-m or. See Bonino.v. 
ORLRAR.'s, Jn.v;: B.irn.srr. O.sstos, Due i>’, 
third eon of Ilenry IV. of I'r.ance .and Marie de‘ 
Midici; was horn at Foiit.ainehleau, ffolh April ICOS. 


lie possessed tolonahlo ahilitios, hiit his_ education 
avas neglected. On his marri.agc avith Mario of Bour- 
bon, Duchers of Montpensier, in 102G, he roccia'edtho 
duchy of Orlc.ans as appanage. Ilis wife soon died, 
leaadug one daughter, the cclchratcd hladcmoiscllc 
dc Montpensier. Jlis brother, Louis XIIL, regarded 
him aaith dislilie as heir-prc.sumptive to tho throne, 
tlic queen having no children ; and the treatment 
avliich he received at tho handi of tho l:lng and of 
Richelieu, led him to join avitli his mother in 
.attempting the overthroav of that minister. Ho 
left the court avith .a minihcr ot other great 
nohics in Fel)niar 3 ' 1G31 ; snilght tho support of 
the Dnlte of Jjorminc, aadiofc Vistcr he married ; 
and r.aiscd in tho Spanish Netherlands a corps of 
21)00 men, at tho head of aadiich ho crossed the 
French frontier, assuming the title of Lieutenant- 
general of the ICtngdom ; hut av.a.s completely defeated 
!>}• M.arsfial Schomherg at C.astelnandarj', and fled to 
the Dnlte of I.orr.aine, avhom ho thorchy involved in 
mill. In IGJI, however, he returned to the French 
court. Richelieu sought In have his marriage avith 
Marguerite of I.orraino declared invalid, lint after a 
long r.lmcgle, and imich disjmting among juri.sts 
.and theologians, its aaalidita' avas sustained. The 
duko avas, however, again obliged to leave Franco 
in consr-qnence of fresh intrigues against Rieliclicii. 
After Riciielicii’s death, a rcchnciliation av.as effected 
hetween him and his hnither, the king, lij‘ tho 
miiiisloni Mar.arin and Cliaadgnj'; and Louis XIIL 
appointed him Lieutenant-general of the Itiiigdom 
during the minnritj' ot Louis XIV. Mar.ariii .and 
tho queen-mother, Anno of Anstri.a, attempting to 
.a'suino all power to thcm.sclvc.s, tiie duke phaced 
him.self at the head of tho Fronde (n.aa); hut avith 
hit ii'n.al aaacilkating avc.akiiess and relliah sacri- 
li'.-e of his friends, soon made terms again arith the 
court. Yet. avhen M.ar.arin returned from liani.sh- 
moat in 1GJ2, the diiko again a'semhlcd troops for 
the I’rinco of Condf, iipnh avhieli account, nft-r tho 
disturh.ancci avcrc ended, ho av.as courmed to hb 
e.astle of Blob, avherc Im died on 2.1 Fcbniarj- ICOO. 
He left three d.aughterj hy hi.s recend m.arri.age. 

ORLR.VX.'?, NFAV. Fee Xnw Ont.r.ax-s. 

ORLF.AX.'!, rim.iri’ii. Due i>*, regent of Franco 
during the minority of Louis XV., av.a,s the son ot 
ritilippe, Due iVOrh .ans, and the grandson of Louis 
XIIL, and ava.s horn -Ith .August 1071. He porrcs'cd 
exc'-lleiil talcnl.s, .and made unusual attainments 
both in science and belhs ]cttrc.s; but his tutor, 
C.anlinal Diihois (q. aa), did not scnqilo to minister 
to the strong ji.a'sions of tho j-oung prince, and cxcr- 
ci'ril a moat p'-rnieioiis inihience over him. He g.aa-o 
him.seU up to debaiicherja The king comp Ih'd him 
to many Madeinei.'cllo do Blois. Ids d.angliter ly 
Madame dc Mmilcspaii. I lo .a-stoni'-hed and alarmed 
the court I>_v pretesting ngaiii't his e.xchtsion 1y tho 
testament of Charles 1 1, from .all right of sncce.-ion 
to tho throne ot Fpain, and ly the attention which 
he iinmediatolj’ began to give to militarj’ and 
political nffaira. Hi.s milil.arj' talents, however, led 
to his onqilovmeiit in tho wars in It.aly and in 
Fp.ain ; hut his pro.sencc in M.adrid after liis vict.irie.s 
was regarded with npj'reiiension both ly Fiiilip V. 
and ly Ijoiiis XIV. He had, indeed, formed tho 
design of t.alcing possc,sHinn of the S(iani.‘-!t throno 
for himself. In consequence of this, he lived for 
rome j’oars in complete c.xilo from tho court, and 
much dra-adod ly it; spending his tinv' both in 
vicious exce.'sc.s, and in the cultivation of tho fino 
arts and the .stiuU- of chcmbtrja Tliis study afforded 
a pretext lo M.a’dame do Maiutenon and her party 
for accusing him of poboning the dauphin and 
other.i ot the nyal familj', xvho died Buddonl^*, and 
ill rapid Euccessiou, of m.alignant fever, in 171L 
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The king refused an investigation ■n'hicli the dnke 
demanded. Louis, having legitimised his sons, the 
Duke of Maine and the Count of Toulouse, appointed 
the Duke of Orleans only president of the regency 
and not regent, giving’ the guardianship of his 
youthful heir and the command of the household 
troops to the Duke of Maine ; hut all this was set 
aside at his death, and the Duke of Orleans hecame 
sole regent. He was popular, and his first measures 
increased his popularity j hut the financial affairs 
of the kingdom were perpleidng, and the regent’s 
adoption of the schemes of Law (q. v.) led to 
disastrous results. Meanwhile, on the 26th August 
1718, he held the celebrated Lit dc justice, in which 
he prohibited the parliament of Paris from meddling 
with financial or political affairs, and declared the 
legitimised sons of Louis XIV. incapable of succeed- 
ing to the throne. Dubois, who stiU possessed an 
unhappy influence over his former pupil, hecame 
prime-minister, and eventually ruler of Prance ; the 
regent, who was really a man of far higher abilities, 
neglecting all duties, and pursuing a course of 
profligacy almost unequaUed in the worst instances 
<jf antiquity. His eldest daughter, the Duchess de 
Berry, followed his example, and brought herself to 
an early grave. Dubois, wishing to he made a 
cardinal, persuaded the regent to sacrifice the 
Jansenists, and to compel the parliament in 1722 to 
recognise the huU Vnigenitus (q. v.). After the 
kings coronation, 15th February 1723, and the 
death of Dubois in August, the Duke of Orleans, 
although disliking public affaim, consented to 
become prime-minister ; hut died on the 2d 
December of the same year, physically exhausted 
by his incessant debauchery. The influence of his 
religious and other opinions, and the example of 
bis immoralities, powerfully tended to promote that 
state of things which eventually produced the 
horrots of the French Revolution. 

ORLEANS, Loins Philitpe Joseph, Dec d’, 
born April 13, 1747, ■was the great-grandson of the 
preceding. He possessed very good abiliries ; but 
early fell into the grossest debaucheries, in which 
he continued to the end of his career. Louis XVI. 
disliked him on account of his debased character, 
and the queen for his obtrusiveness. He became 
gradually estranged from the court, sought popu- 
larity and obtained it, and embraced the cause of 
American independence. In the Assembly of 
Notables in 1787 he declared against the ministe- 
rial proposals ; and when the king sought to over- 
' come the resistance of the parliament by a Lit de 
justice, he protested against the proceeding. On the 
assembly of the States-Gencral, he took the popular 
side, and voted with the extreme left in the National 
■ Assembly ; seeking at the same time to please the 
poprdace by profuse expenditure, with the hope of 
being made Lieutenant-general of the Kingdom, or 
perhaps of opening for mmself a way to the throne. 
When ,theC '“''irreotionaty movements began in 
\ Paris’ in 1789, he promoted them by secret agpts 
and money. The court sent him on an ostensibly 
diplomatic mission to England, from which he 
returned after more than six months’ absence, in 
July 1790, and unscrupulously engaged in new 
intrigues hostile to the king. But he began to find 
that lie himself was made the mere tool of a party, 
•who availed themselves of his influence and wealth 
for their o-wn purposes, and this ^covery cooled his 
revolutionary fervour. He ivithdrew from the 
Jacobin Club, was reconciled to the lung, and 
appeared at court ; but was treated •with such 
disrespect by the courtiers, that he turned away, 
and from that time followed in blind rage the stream 
of the revolution. He joined Danton’s party, was 
concerned in insurrections, disclaimed all pretensions 


to the throne, renounced his 'titles, assumed the 
name of Philippe Egalite, was addressed as Citizen 
EgalitE, and was returned by the department of . 
Seine and Marne to the National Convention, in 
which he took his place among the Moimtain 
party. He voted for the death of the king, being, 
it is said, himself threatened ■with death by the 
Jacobins if he should do othenvise, but alleging his 
sense of duty and his behef that every one who 
did anything contrary to the sovereignty of the 
people deserved death. The vote -(vas received with 
a cry of disgust, and by no means increased the 
safety of his own position. The Mountain pa^ 
were dissatisfied with him, because he did not give 
up the whole of his immense wealth for party pur- 
poses. After the desertion of his son, the Duke de 
Chartres (see Louis Philippe), the decree for the 
imprisonment of aU the Bourbons was applied to 
him. He was thro-wn into prison with his family 
in Marseille, and Was brought before the tribunal of 
the department of Benches de RhCne on a charge of 
high treason. He was acquitted, but the Committee 
of Public Safety immediately brought him before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal in Paris ; and on the 6th of 
November 1793 he was condemned, and on the 
same day executed amidst the execrations of the 
multitude which had so often applauded him. 

ORLEANS CLOTH, a kind of stuff made for 
ladies’ dresses, in which the warp is of cotton and 
the weft of worsted. It is so called from having 
been first made at Orleans in Prance, hut it is now 
extensively manufactured at Bradford in Yorkshire. 

ORLOPF, or ORLOV, a Russian family that 
first rose to eminence during the reign of Paul 
HI., when onix of its members. Count Gregori 0., 
attracted the ^tice of the Grand Duchess Cathe- 
rine, afterwards the Empress Catherine II., and 
succeeded Poniatowski as her favourite. It was 
Gregori who planned the minder of Peter HI., and 
Ilia brother Alexis who committed the deed, and 
both received high honours and rich rewards for 
this and other services. The flourishing family of 
the Counts Bobrinski resulted from Gregori’s 
intercourse •with the empress. The legitimate Ime of 
0. soon became extinct ; but Feodor, a brother of 
Gregori and Alexei, left four illegitimate sons, one 
of whom, Mikail, distinguished himself in the cam- 
paign 6f 1814 ; and another was Count Alexei 0., the 
celebrated diplomatist. Count Alexei was horn in 
1787, signalised himself by courage and military 
talents during the French wars, negotiated the 
treaties of Adrianople (1829) and Hnkiar-Skelessi 
(1833), and represented Russia at the London 
conference of 1832 on the affairs of Belgium and 
Holland. In 1844, he was placed at the head of 
the secret poHce ; and the ability and energy with 
which he directed its vast macliinery, rendered 1^ 
the most dreaded official in Russia. He was high 
in the favour of the Emperor Nicholas, who employed 
him’.in the negotiations "with Austria previous "to the 
Crimean war. In 1856, he sat in the congress of 
Paris as the representative of Russia, and on his 
retium was made president of the grand council of the 
empire. He died at St Petersburg, 20th May 1861. 

O'RLOP (Dutch, overloop, that which runs over. 
Dr covers), in ships of war, is the lowest deck, imme- 
diately above the hold. It contains the magazine, 
bread-room, and various store-rooms ; and is used 
in time of action for the reception and treatment 
of the -younded, as, from being below the water- 
line, it is the safest part of the ship. 

ORME’S HEAD, Great, a headland in the 
north-east of Caernarvonshire, North Wales, five 
miles north-north-west of Conway, is an enor- 
mous mass of limestone j;ock, surmounted by a 
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liglit-liouso, and forming tho extreme point of tlie 
VTstorn shore pf Orme’s Bay. Lat. 5.H“ 20' N., long. 
3° 51' ‘W. — Littio Orme’s Head forms the eastern 
extremity of tho same haj'. 

O'BMOLU is a variety of hrass, consisting of 
zino 25 parts, and copper 75 parts, avliich has a 
ne.arer resemblance in colour to gold than ordinary 
Brass (q. v.). It is extensively used for castings of 
ornaments for furniture, candelabras, and such 
articles. When the casting is made, its cqlour is 
brought out b}’ a pkUc of dilute sulphuric acid, 
after ■which tho acid is removed by av.atcr, and a 
liquor varnish is put on to keep it from t.amiahing. 

ORJIOHD, J.vjirjj Bctlep., Dctke or, av.as the 
first of tho ancient Anglo-Irish family of Butler 
on whom tho duc.al title w.as conferred, ^ic family 
was of illustrious antiquity. Gene.alogical legend 
earned it back to the dukes of Konnandy before 
the Conquest, and it is certain that at the dawn of 
tile 13th c., it held tho hereditary oflico of roy.al 
cup-bearer or liiller, whence the family name.-— 
Tho subject of the present article w.as born in 
London in 1010. Ilis father, the son of tho cele- 
brated Walter, Earl of Ormond, was rlrowncd in 
crossing the Channel ; and the old earl haadne 
incurred tho displeasure of tho king, James I., and 
being throavn into prison, .Tames, avho on his falher’a 
death bcc.amc, as Viscount 'I'liurlcs, the heir of the 
title, was seized .as a royal ward, and placed nuder 
the guardianship of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
On tho restoration of bis grandfather to liberty, he 
also w.as released ; and in his twentieth year he 
married his cousin. Lady Eliz.abcth Preston, and in 
1032 succeeded, upon his gr.andfathcr’.s dc.ath, to the 
earldom and estates of Ormond. During the Straf- 
ford administration in Ireland. 0. distinguished 
liiinself so much, that on .Str.alVord's rcc.all he rccom- 
lucudcd 0. to the king ; and in the rebellion of lC-10, 
0, was apjioiuted to tho chief command of the 
army. During tho troubled timc.s winch followed, 
ho conducted himself with undoubted .ability, 
although, as a necessary’ consequence of the number- 
less divisions and subdivisions of party which then 
prevailed in Ireland, ho failed to satisfy any one of 
tho conilicting sections ; and when, in 1G13, he con- 
clude.! an armistice, his policy was loudly condemned 
ns well by the fricrubs as by the enemies of the 
roy.alist party in England. During the long contest 
of Charles with tho parliament, 0. continued to 
uphold tho roy.al interest in his Irish goyern- 
ment ; and when -tho last crisis of the king’s 
fortunes came, he resigned his Irish command, arid 
retired to prance, from avhich country ho again 
returned to Ireland with tho all but desperate 
dc.sign of restoring the roy.al .authonty, and after 
a g.all.ant but unequal stniggle, was compelled, in 
ICOO, to return once more to France. His eeiviccs 
to tlio royal cause continued unremitting during 
his exile ; and at the restoration he aecomi'anicd 
Charles II. on his return, and was rewanlcd for his 
fidelity by the duc.al title of Ormond. His after-life 
av.as less eventful, .although he twice again rcUmicd 
to the government of Ireland. It was in 1C72 that 
tho avell-known .attempt w.as made by the notorious 
Colonel Blood (q. v.) uiion the life of Onnond. As 
he was returning from a civic festival, he was 
attacked by Blood and a I'arty of rutlians, and 
was dragged from his coach avith the intention 
of his being hanged at Tyburn. _ Tho attempt drew 
additional interest from its bcino commonly’ sup- 
j)oced to have been instigated by the profligate 
Duko of Bucldngham, O.'a inveterate toe. He 
escaped uninjured, and lived until the year lOSS. 
His letters and other papers arc full of deep 
historic.al interest. See Carte’s Life of Ormond, 
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O’BIMSKIEK, a market toavn of England, in 
Lancashire, in the centre of a rich and populous 
agricultural district, 12 miles north of Liverpool by 
tho Lancashire and Yorkshire railway’. Tlie p.arish 
church has both a tower and spire. Its grammar- 
school has an annual income from endowment of 
.i’1.50. Silk-weaving, ropo-m.aking, basket-making, 
and brewing are the principal branches of industry. 
There arc large collieries in the vicinity. Pop. (1S7I) 
G127. 

O'EIMUZ, or HOEMUZ, a sm.all island in the 
str.ait of the same name, at tho entrance of tho 
Persian Gidf, and within ten miles of the Persian 
coast. It is about twelve miles in circumference, 
and belonged to the Imaum of Muscat till 1S34. 
In tho IGth c. it was taken by’ tho Portuguese, and 
being made by’ them an entrepot for goods from India, 
Persia, anii'i'iirkistan, it became important, and tho 
town of the E.ame name rose in population until it 
had 40,000 inhabitants. The town ivas demolished, 
ill IG22, by Shah Abbfis, assisted by tho English, 
and its trade was removed to Gombroon (q. v.). 

ORMUZD (Ahiirmazd, Auramazda, Hormazd, 
Ormazd), corriqitcd from AhurO-Mazdau, i. e., that 
Ahura (Vcdic Asura) or ‘Spiritual Being,’ avho is 
c.alled hlazdau (i. e. Vcdic Medhris) = ‘ Creator of all 
tilings the name of the suiireme deity of the 
ancient Persians, aud of their descendants tho 
Guebres and Parsecs. It w.as at first cmjihatically 
employed in this sense by Zoroaster, or Zaratliustra 
Spitama. 0. is, according to Zoroaster’s original 
doctrine, tho creator of the e.arthly' and spiritual 
life, the lord of the whole universe, in whose 
iiands are all creatures. He is the light and tho 
source of light, tho wisdom and the intellect, 
.and is in the posse.ssion of all good things, such 
as ‘ tiio good mind,’ ‘ immortality,’ ‘ wholcsomencss,' 
‘the beb truth,’ ‘abundance,’ &c. ; which gifts ho 
bestows upon tho pure in thoughts, dcccis, and 
words, while the wicked aro punished by him 
according to their wickedness. (‘ For thou art 
through purity’, the holy over tho wicked, tho 
ruler over .all, tho hc.avcnly, the friend of both 
worhls, Mazda ! . . . . Father of the pure creatures 
at the beginning, who hath crcatcd’tlio w.ay of tho 
sun, of the st.ars, who causeth tho moon to wax 
and to wane. .... He holdcth tho earth and tho 
iinsujiportcd [licavcnly’ bodies t], tho w.aters and 
the trees, and giveth swiftness to the wind and 

tho clouds The cre.ator of the good mind, 

the working good, hath made light as well as dark- 
ness, sleep and w.aking, the morning d.awns, the 
noons, tho nights,’ kc.— Ya:na, 43.) Sprang from 
Zarvan-.-\karnna (tho boundless time), i. c., being 
from eternity, self-existing, neither born nor created, 
he unites aritliin himself — as does man and every- 
thing else existing— tho two primov.al principles of 
good and evil, tho ypento-niainyuis— i. c., the white, 
holy Ejiirit ; and the AngrO-mainyus (comiptcd into 
Ahriinan) = tho dark spirit. ’I’liis Zoroaslrian con- 
ception of the two sides of tho divine being— itself 
one .and indivisible — has, however, in tho coui'so of 
time, p.artly’ through inisunderstandiugs and wilfully 
false intcqiretations, undergone important changes. 
Whilo tlic Zen-an-Akaraiia was transformed by tho 
Magi— in opposition tothc Zendiks— into the Supremo 
Being itself, tho philosophic.al notion of a duality in 
0. became tho theological dogma of god and devil, 
je.alous of each other's jiowcr, bent upon tho des- 
truction of each other’s works, and consequently in 
constant w.ar with each other, they and their armies. 
Both aro— according to this comipted view of later 
times, by means of avhich tho gemiiiio one has 
been forgotten up to our d.ay— sujiromo rulers ; both 
haa-o their fixed number of councillors (sprung from 
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an egg, Pint- Isis and'Osiris), -n-ho are the actual 
governors of the ^vhole universe, each in his special 
province; ^vhich coimciUoi'S, however, are neither 
more nor less than certain abstract ideas of Zoroaster. 
One personal archangel alone is assumed by the latter, 
viz., Sraosba (Serosh, cf. Sanscr. Shruti), i. e., hearing, 
tradition. He is vested with very high powers, 
and stands between 0. and man ; he is the teaeher 
of good religion ; he shews the ^ way to .heaven, 
and pronounces judgment over human actions after 
death. He is the pei-sonification of the whole 
divine worship and its outward manifestations, the 
symbols, prayers, sacrifices, rites, &c., and the chief 
combatant of the influence of the Devas; who stand 
symbolically for the Brahmanic religion. O. is 
represented as sitting upon a throne of light, as a 
venerable man, or seated upon a bull, &c. — For 
further partimdars about the seasons and the 
manner of his worship, as well as the general 
relations between his ,aud the Er.ahmanic religion 
(both the result of a prehistoric conflict between 
the Iranians and those Arian brother-tribes who 
immigrated into Hindustan Proper), we must refer 
to Pak-seiis, Persia, and Zouoaster. 

ORNAMENTA'TION, or DECORATION, in 
Architecture, applies to something which is added 
to the simple constructive features, or to the form 
given to those features, for the purpose of making 
them beautifid or elegant. Thus, the Doric shaft, 
whUo answering the constructive purposes of a 
simple square or roimd pier, is ornamented with 
fluting ; and its capital, with its beautifully pro- 
portioned ccliinus and abacus, supports as a plain 
slab would do tbe weight of the entabhature. The 
other classic orders lUustrato this in a richer 
manner. Thus, the Corinthian column, with its 
fluted and elegant shaft, resting on an ornamented 
base, and cromiod by an ornamented capital, takes 
the place of what might have boon, had utility 
alone been consulted, a plain pier of rubble-work, 
with a rough stone to rest upon, and another on 
the top to receive the load. 

In classic architecture, as in every good style, the 
same principle pervades all the ornamental features — 
viz., t/ial they are constructive features ornamented 
in a manner suitalle to their use ; for instance, a 
column being a member for support, should be of 
such a form as to denote this — the constructive 
use of a cornice being to protect the top of the wall, 
and to shield the front of it from the rain .and sun, 
it should be made of Such a form as to do this, and 
also to looh as if it did it— to express its purpose. In 
classic architecture, the cornice consists of several 
members, in which the constructive decoration is 
avell seen ; the mutules and modillions beautifiiUy 
indicating in an ornamental manner their original 
use, while the leaf enrichments of the small 
mouldings give life and animation to the building. 
In mediev.al art the same principle prevails in a 
much gre.ater degree, and over a more complex 
system' of instruction. The shafts, vrith their 
elegant and ptiipose-like bases and caps, are arranged 
[\ so that eacli supports a separate member of the 
vaulting. The arch mouldings are divided so as to 
indicate the rings of their constructive formation. 
The buttresses, so elegant in outline, express the 
part they serve in supporting the vaulting ; the 
pinnacles, with their orn.amental finials, are the 
decorated dead-weights which steady the but- 
tresses. The foliage and smaller ornament is also 
beautifullj' and suitably applied, as the groivth and 
vigour of the supporting capitals and corbels, and 
the running foliage of the string-courses, arch- 
mouldings, &c., fully illustrate. 

There are, no doubt, many styles of art to which 
these remarks can hardly, be said to apply ; as, for 


example, the Assyrian, Egyptian, and Hindu styles, 
where we find inany features applied in a m.anner 
me.ant to be ornamental, although actually contrary 
to their constructive use. In these styles (.and also 
in Greek architecture), human figures, buUs, and 
other animals are placed as columns to carry the 
weight of a superincumbent mass. This is evidently 
■wrong in principle, except when the figure is placed 
in an attitude to indicate that he is supporting a 
weight, as the Greek Atlantes do ; but in the former 
cases religious notions seem to have overcome true 
artistic feeling. There are also many forms of orna- 
ment used in all styles, the origin of which is obscure, 
and their advantage doubtful ; such are the zigz.ag, 
chevron, billet, &o., so common in early medieval 
art, and the scrolls of Ionic and Indian art, and the 
complications of the interlacing work of the North 
in the middle ages. Such things may be admissible 
in coloured decoration, such as the confused patterns 
of S.aracenic art, and the sheU-patterns of Indian 
art ; but where ornamental form is wanted, unless 
the requirements of the construction are carefully 
followed as the guide to tbe decoration, all prin- 
ciifle is lost, and the ornament runs wild. This 
has frequently occurred in the history of art, and 
in no case more markedly than in the art of the 
Renaissance. 

The material in use must also have an influence 
on the form and style of the ornament. Thus, 
stone-caiwing and metal-work must evidently 
require diffijrent treatment. Fao-simile leaves might 
be formed in iron, but could not be so carved in 
stone. This constructive element should be c.are- 
fully attended to in designing. All imitative art 
must be to some extent conventional. Natm-.al 
objects, such as leaves, flowers, &c., cannot be 
copied .absoluk'y Htor.ally ; and in suiting the 
conventional treatment to the nature of the mate- 
rial used, lies the gi’cat skill of the artist. 

ORNE, a department of France formed out of 
the old provinces of Normandy and Perche, is 
sop.ar.ated on the north from the English Channel 
(La Manche) by the department of Calvados. 
Area, 1,500,727 acres, more than one-half of which 
is cultivable land ; pop. (1872) 398,250. A r.ange 
of wooded hills, nowhere rising .above 1370 feet, 
extends across "the south of the department from 
cast to west. North of this range the siufaco 
sloiies toward the English Channel ; south of it, 
toward the Atlantic. The princip.al rivers are the 
Ornc (which gives n.amo to the department), the 
Rifle, the S.arthc, and Huisne. The climate is 
damj), though in general temperate, and the ■ndnters 
are severe. The soil is fertile, but aOTiculture is 
not in an .advanced state. The inhabitants con- 
sume one-third more gi-.ain produce than is grown 
on the hand. There are several milhons of apiple 
and pear trees planted along the roads, &c., and 
cider is extensively made. Cattle, and horses of 
the piurest Norman breed, are reared. Mining is an 
important branch of industry ; the chief products 
aro iron and copper ; marble, granite, and other 
stones for building are quarried. The dep.artment is 

dividedintofourarrondissements, Alenfon, Argentan, 

Domfront, and Mortagne; capital, Alensdn. 

ORNITHOTiOGY (Gr. ornis, a bird, and logos, 
a discourse), that branch of zoology of which the 
subi’cct is birds. By Aristotle, Pliny, and others 
of the ancients, this study was prosecuted to some 
extent, along avith other parts of natural liistory ; 
but it is only in modern times that ornithology has 
assumed the rank of a distinct branch of science. 
The first modern author to attempt a scientific 
classification of birds seems to have been Pierre 
Bclon, noted also as an ichthyologist, whose Ilistoria 
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Avhim was puUislied about tbc luiddlo of the IGtb 
century. Some of his classes are verj- heterogeneous 
assemblages ; but the first three, viz., Birds of Prey, 
Web-footed Birds, and Grallix, arc so natural as to 
havo boon aclaiowlodgod, u-ith some modification of 
their limits, in all subsequent B 3 -stcms. In the 
17th c. much progress was made in the observation 
and description of species, not only of the birds of 
Europe, but of other parts of the world. In the 
latter part of the century, .attention began to be 
given to the anatomy of birds. An omithologic.al 
sj'stem, more perfect than that of Belon, was pro- 
posed by Willnghby about 1070, .and afterwards 
matured and imi>roved by Eaj-. On this system 
that of LinnG was founded. During the ISth c., 
the progress of ornithologj’ av.as a’cry rapid. The 
birds of many countries were described in works 
speciallj' devoted to them, and the habits of birds 
beg.au to bo c.arcfuHj' obseia'cd ; but tho sj'stem of 
Iiinue, as framed bj* him before tho middlo of tho 
conturj', contmued to prevail almost unmodified till 
the publication of Cuvier’s Jifgm Animal in 1S17. 
Latb.am, LaoGpidc, Uligcr, Temrainok, and others, 
had indeed previouslj’ proposed Ej'stoms more or 
less different from it ; and sj’stcms have sinco been 
proposed by others, particularly by hlr Vigors and 
-Mr Swainson, who have endeavoured to accommo- 
date the classification to certain first principles 
which thej’ supposed to pervade nature, but which 
other naturalists in gcner.il regard as fanciful. The 
systoni of Cuvier is now gener.allj' received by orni- 
thologists, as that of Linue formerlj’ was ; not, how- 
ever, without modifications, bj- which it has-been 
sought to accommodate it to tho progress of science, 
and some of tho names introduced bj* other authors 
h.avo obtained ver_v general acceptance. The system 
of Linue divided birds into six orders — Accijiilrcs, 
Picev, Anscrc^, Grall'r, Gallincc, and Passcrcs. 
That of Cuvier .also divided them into.six orders — 
Bints of Pirj (tho Accipiln's of LinnG, now often 
called jlaptorrs), PassTinc Bints [Passcrincr, now 
more goncually called Iitscs'^orcs, or Pcrchintj Bints, 
including most of tho Limioan Passcrcs, and p.art of 
Pkev), Ctimlcrs {Scansorcs, part of tho Lmnean 
Picev, and often designated ZijQO'tactiiti or Zi/jodac- 
Iptous Bints), Galtinaccoits Bints (now often called 
ilasorcs, tho Linneau Gatlinir, but including also 
tho pigeons or Colamhida', avhich LinnG placed 
among Passcrcs), Slilc-lints, often c.allcd tladcrs 
{Gratlalorcs, tho Linnean Grath), and ]Vcb-/ootal 
Birds tPatmip'-dcs, now also knoum as Jfatatorcs or 
Sicimmcrs). These orders are noticed in separate 
articles. Perhaps tlfc most important modification 
of Cuvier's system avhich has been proposed, is the 
separation of the Brevipennes or ^^trulllio^ls Birds 
from Gralt<v, .and their form.ation into a distinct 
order, sometitnes called Ciirsorcs or Bunners; and 
next to this may be mentioned tho proposed sc^ia- 
ration of Columidda: from Gallinaceous Birds. — Tho 
progress of ornithology sinco tho commencement of 
thoTOth c. has been very rapid ; ca-cry dop.artment of 
it has been assiduously cultivated, and m.any^ of the 
avorks published havo been not only of great merit, 
but very sumptuous and beautiful. The works of 
Audubon and Gould perhaps merit particular notice. 

OKEITnORHY'ECnUS. See DrcK-niLi,. 

OIlOBA'EOlIEiB, or OPaOBiVKCHA'CEiE, a 
natural order of o.xogonous plants, .all herbaceous, 
and destitute of true le.aa’cs, but haadng their stems 
covered witli broaam or colourless scales. They' all 
grow parasitically upon tho roots of other plants. 
The c.aly'x is dia-ided, persistent, inferipr ; tho 
corolla monopot-alous, hy'pogynous, and irregular. 
Tho stamens arc four, taa’o long and two short; tho 
oa-ary 1-collod, seated in a flcriiy disc, composed of 


two carpels, avith one style. The fruit is capsidar, 
enclosed aa-ithin tho aadthered corolla, 1-celled, 
2-a'alved. The seeds are numerous, and very minuta 



Broom-rape (Orolarictic rtilra ) : 
a, the top of tlie Blcm, avUh bracts anil flowers j 6, the base 
of the stem, avith scales; c, the corolla, cut open, sheaving 
stamens; d, tho middle segment of the lower lip of tho 
corolla, magnified, shewing tho beautiful fringe of gland- 
beating hairs; c, capsule. 

There arc about 120 knoavn species, natives cliicfly 
of temperate climates, and generally characterised 
by astringcncy and bitterness, tipon account of 
which some of them Imvo been used in medicine 
(see C.vscEr. Boot). Eleven species are natives of 
Britain, cluofiy belonging to tbc genus Orobanchc, 
or Bnoosi-r.-vri; ; to some of avbicb important medi- 
cinal virtues were once erroneously ascribed. Tlio 
enl.argcd b.-iso or rootstock of a species of Orohanche 
is cooiccd or dried, and oaten by the Indians of tho 
norlh-wcstem parts of America. 

OT-OBUS, a genus of idants of tho natural 



n, staTidard of the corolla. » 


order Lcgiiminoscr, suhorder PapUionacccc, allied to 
Vetches, and sometimes called Bitter Vetcii; tho 
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st, 3 ’lo linear, downy beneath the stigma ; the calyx 
obtuse at the base and oblique at the mouth ; 
its upper segments deeper and shorter; the pod 
1-celled, 2-valved; the leaves pinnate, without 
tendrils. The species are perennial herb.aceou3 
plants, chiefly natives of Europe. They afford good 
food for cattle. Two are natives of Britain, of wmch 
the most common is 0. tuberoms, whose racemes 
of purple flowers often adorn heaths and bushy 
places, especially in hilly districts. The stem is 
imbranohed, erect, about a foot high, with narrow 
membranous ■wings ; the leaflets in 2—4 pairs'; the 
pods long, cylindrical, black; the root creeping 
and swelling out into tubers at irregular intervals. 
The tubers have a sweet taste, resembling that of 
liquorice, and are sought after by children; they 
are also bruised and steeped in water in some parts 
of the Highlands of Scotland to make ,1 fermented 
liquor, and a kind of liquor is made by steeping 
them in whisky; they are well -flavoured and 
nutritious when boiled or roasted, and are used in 
this way in the Highlands of Scotland, in Holland, 
Belgium, and other countries. 

ORO'NTES, the ancient name of a river in S3wi3, 
now called j!^aJtr-cl-Asi. It rises, in the highest 

S art of Coele-Sjuia, near Baalbek, flows northward 
et ween the mountains of Libauus and Anti-Lib.anus, 
as far as the city of Antioch, .and then wcstw.ard to 
the Mediterrane.an Sea, after a course of 240 miles, 
p.assing by a cross v.alloy, through the mountains 
of the Syrian coast. Its lower course is remark- 
ably beautiful, surpassing everything else that can 
be seen in Sjuiiu Its rooky banlcs are 300 feet 
high, and the windings of the river show them off 
to the greatest advantage. Mj’rtlo-bushes, laurels, 
figs, •unld annes, arbutus, dwarf-oaks, and syca- 
mores (Acer 2 'iseudo-platanus) are scattered about in 
pioturesque confusion. , Hero and there the eye 
catches a glimpse of some c.avorn mouth or i'vy- 
matted precipice, while from the abyss beneath 
ascends for ever the roar of the impatient atrc.nm. 
The country through -n-hich it flows is of great 
fertility, and in many parts is richly cultivated. 

OBO'SIUS, Baulus, a Spanish presbyter and 
historian, was bom at Tarragona, arid flourished in 
the early part of the 5th century. Ho avent to 
Africa about 413 a.d., where ho made the acquaint- 
ance of St Augustine, and thence to P.alcstine, to 
study under St Jerome, then living at Bethlehem. 
He Anally settled in Africa, but the • date of his 
death is unknown. His chief work, the Hislcrriarmn 
f adversiis Paganos Libri 7, begins with the creation 
and goes down to 417 . A. D. It is apologetic in 
design, being intended to refute the notion then 
current among the pag.ans, that the misfortunes of 
'the Roman Empire and the -wretchedness of the 
great masses were ouring to the anger of the gods 
at the abandonment of their worship, and the 
profanation of their altars. The work is a trivrial, 
inacciuT.to, uncritical miscellany ' of facts, culled 
from such second-rate authorities as Justin and 
\Eutropius ; the stj’le is elegant, but also, as Bacon 
iays, ‘ watcif ’ Yet it has obtained a place in 
literature from being a favourite text-book of 
universal history during the middle ages, and had 
the honour of being translated iuto Anglo-Saxon by 
our own Alfred. Some manuscripts bear the 
uzzling title of Hormesla or Ormisla, conjectured 
y some to be a corruption of Or. M. ist. ; that is, 
Orosii Mundi Hisloria (Orosius’s History of the 
World). The editio princeps of the work appeared 
at Vienna in l471 ; the best edition is that of Haver- 
camp (Lug. Bat. 4to, 1738). Other ■writings of O.’s 
are lAber Apohgeticus de Arbilrii lAbertatc, an anti- 
Pelagian treatise, Commonilorium ad' Augusliniim, 


an explanation of the state of religious parties in 
Spain in his time. See Momei^s Pe Orosii Vila 
tgusgue Hisloriarum Libris Septem adversus Paqanos 
(Berl. 1844). 

OROTA'VA, a to-wn on the north coast of 
Teneriffe, one of the Canary Islands, is situated 
below the Peak, in one of the most fertile, pleasant, 
and healthy districts in the world. It contains 
several beautiful churches, the residence of the 
governor and the citadel. Pishing is carried on 
to some extent, and there is a trade in wine. 
Pop. about 9000. 

O'RPHEUS (supposed to bo the Vedic Ribhu or 
Arbhn, an epithet both of Indra and the Sun), a 
semi-mythic name of frequent occurrence in ancient 
Greek lore. The early legends call him a son of 
Apollo and the muse Calliope, or of Oleagms and 
Clio, or Polymnia. His native country is Thracia, 
where many different localities were pointed out as 
his birthplace — such as the Mounts of Olympus, 
and Pangccus, the river Enipeus, the promontory of 
Serrhiiuu, and sever.al cities. Apollo bestows upon 
him the lyre, which Hermes invented, and by its 
aid O. moves men and beasts, the birds in the air, 
the fishes in the deep, the trees, and the rocks. 
He accompanies the Argonauts in their expedition, 
and the power of his music wards off aU mishaps 
and disasters, rocldng monsters to sleep and stopping 
cliffs in their do-wnward rush. His -wife, Eurydice 
(? = Sanscr. Hru, D.awn), is bitten by a serpent 
(? = Night), and dies. 0. follows her into the infer- 
nal regions ; and so powerful are his ‘golden tones,’ 
that even stern Pluto and Proserpina are moved to 
pity; while Tantalus forgets his thirst, Ixion’s 
wheel ceases to revolve, and the Danaidcs stop in 
their -wearisomevtaslc. Ho is allowed to take her 
back into the ‘light of heaven,’ but he must not 
look around while they ascend. Love or doubt, 
however, draw his eyes towards her, and she is lost 
to him for ever (? = first rays of the sun gle.aming 
at the dawn make it disappear or melt into day). 
His death is sudden and violent. According to 
some accounts, it is the thunderbolt of Zeus that cuts 
him off, because ho reveals the divine mysteries; 
according' to others, it is Dionysius, who, angry 
at his refusing to worship him, causes the 
hlenades to tear him to pieces, which pieces are 
collected and buried by the Muses in tearful piety 
at Leibethra, at the foot of Olympus, where a 
nighting.ale sings over his grave. Others, again, 
mako the Thracian women divide his limbs 
between them, either from excessive madness of 
unrequited love, or from anger at his drawing 
their husbands aw.ay from them. Thus far legend 
and art, in manifold hues and varieties and 
shapes, treat of 0. the Labulous. The faint glimmer 
of historical truth hidden beneath these myths 
becomes clearer in those records which speak of 0. 
as a divine bard or priest in the service gf Zagreus, 
the Thr.acian Dionysius, and founder of the Mys- 
teries (q. V.) ; as tho first musician, the first iuau- 
gurator of tho rites of expiation and of tho Mantic 
art, tho inventor of letters and the heroic metre ; of 
everything, in fact, that was supposed to have con- 
tributed to the civilisation and initiation into a more 
humane worship of the deity among the primitive 
inhabitants of Tliracia and all Greece : a task to 
which 0. was supposed to have devoted his 
life after his return -with tho Argonauts. A Irind of 
monastic order sprang up in later times, calling 
itself after him, wliich combined with a sort of 
enthusiastic creed about the migratiar.of souls and 
other mystic doctrines a semi-ascetic life. Absti- 
nence from meat (not from wine), frequent purifica- 
tions and other expiatory rites, incantations, the 
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■wearing o£ -wliite garments and similar tilings — not 
nnlike some of the Essenio manners and customs — 
were among their fundamental rules and ceremonies. 
But after a brief duration, the hrotherhood, haring 
first, during the last days of the Koman empire, 
passed through the stage of conscious and very 
profitable jugglery, sank into oblivion, together with 
their ‘ orpheotelistic’ formulas and sacrifices, and 
together with the joys of the upper, and the never- 
ending punishments of the infernal regions which 
they held out to their rich du 2 ies : according to the 
sums they grudged or bestowed upon them.^ 

0. has also given the name to a special literatime 
called the Orphic, the real origin of which, however, 
is (according to Ottfried MUUer), like Orpheus’s own 
history, ‘ unquestionably the darkest point in the 
entire history of early Greek poetry.’ Like Olcn, 
Linus, Philammon, Eumolpus, Musaius. and other 
legendary singers of prehistoric Greece, 0. is supposed 
to have been ‘ the pupil of Apollo and the Muses, 
and to have first composed certain hymns and songs 
used in the worship of a Dionysius, dwelling in the 
infernal regions, and in the initiations into the Lleu- 
sinian mysteries. A mere ‘ abstraction,’ as it were, he 
was called the first poet of the heroic age, and though 
not mentioned before Ibycus, Pindar, HeUanicus, 
and the Athenian tragedians, he was yet placed 
anterior to both Homer and Hesiod. The fmgments 
cuiTent under his name were first collected at the 
time of the Pisistratidaj, chiefly by Onomacritus, 
and these fragments grow under the hands of the 
Orpliio brotherhood, aided by the Pyth.agorcans, to 
a vast literature of sacred mythologic.'il songs sung 
at the public games, chanted by the priests at their 
serrioe, worked out for dramatic and ii.antomimic 
purposes by the dramatists, comraontod upon, phil- 
osophised upon, and ‘improved’ by grammarians, 
philosophers, and theologians. Although authorities 
like Herodotus and -Aristotle had already combated 
the supposed antiquity of the so-called Orphic 
myths and songs of their day, yet the entire 
enormous Orphic literature which had grown out 
of them retained its ‘ ancient ’ authority, not 
only arith both the Hellenists and the church 
fathers of the 3d and 4th centuries a.d. (who, for 
their individual, albeit opposite putiioses, referred 
to it as the most authentic primitive source of 
Greek religion, from which Pythagonas, Hera- 
cleitus, Plato liad drawn their theological phil- 
osophy), but down almost to the last generation, 
when it was irrefutably proved to be in its main 
bulk, as far as it has survived, the produetion of 
those very third and fourth centuries A.D., raised 
upon a few scairty, primitive snatches. The most 
remarkable part of the Orphic literature is its 
Thcogony, which is based mainly on that of Hesiod, 
with allegorising and symbolising tendencies, and 
with a desire to simplify the huge Olympic popu- 
lation by compressing several deities into a single 
one. See Thcogony. Yet there is one figure which 
stands out here prominently — viz., Zagreus, the 
horned child of Zeus by his ou-n daughter Pei-se- 
phono, who, kiUod by the Titans at the bidding of 
Here, is reborn by Scmole as Dionysius. 

Besides the fragments of the Thcogony which 
have survived, imbedded chiefly in the writings of 
the Ncoplatonists, are to be mentioned the Argon- 
autica, a poem of the Byzantine period, consisting 
of 1384 hexameters ; further, a collection of 87 
or 88 liturgical hymns; a work on the virtues of 
stones, called Lythka, &o. Other poems belonging 
to the Orphic Cycle, of which, however, only 
names have survived in most instances, are Sacred 
Legends, ascribed to Cercops; a Poem ou Nature, 
called JPhysica, probably by Brontinus ; Bacchica, 
eupposod to be written by Arignota, the daughter 
128 
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of Pythagoras ; Minyas, or Orpheus’s descent iiito 
the Hades; and other poetical pro'ductions by 
Zopyrus, Tiraocles, Nicias, Persinus, Prodicus, &o. 
The best edition of the Orphic fragments is that 
of G. Herrmann (Leipzig, 1805). The hymns have 
repc.atedly been translated into English by T. 
Taylor and others. The chief authority on the 
Orjihic literature still remains Loheck’s Aglao- 
phamtis, 

O'KPIIMENT. See Ajmen’ic. 

0'E.E.ERY, a machine constructed for the purpose 
of exhibiting the motions of the planets round the 
siiii, and of the satellites round their primaries, 
which was in high repute during the ISth and 
beginning of the lOtli centuries, though now regarded 
as°a mere toy. It was a combination of the old 
Planetarium (q. v.), iritli other machines which 
shewed the motions of the earth, moon, and 
planet-ary satellites. Though the construction of 
a machine which would e.xhibit , accurately the 
motions, distances, and magnitudes of the planets 
is impossible, yet an orrery is in some degree 
useful as giving a general notion of the way in 
which the planetary motions are performed. As 
it was a favourite machine at one time, a descriji- 
tion of it may not be uninteresting. A number 
of iron tubes equal in number to the planets, 
and of different dimensions, are placed one within 
the other; their lengths being arranged so that 
the innermost tube projects at both ends beyond 
the one next to it, that one similarly projects 
beyond the third, and so on. At one end of each 
tube a rod is fixed at right angles, and a ball 
or lamp attached to, its end; the lengths of the 
rods being proportional (or at least suiposed to be 
so) to the radii of the planetary orbits. The other 
ends of the tubes fom_ the aps of toothed wheels, 
which are connected cither directly, or by means of_ 
combinations of toothed wheels, with a winch. The 
several combinations of wheels are so adjusted that 
the velocity of revolution of the. rods is proportional 
to the times of revolution of the plAnets. Ou turnin v 
the winch the whole .apparatus is set in motion, and 
the balls or lamps (representing the planets) revolve 
round the centre, avhich is a fixed l.amp (representing 
the sun), .at difierent distances, and u-ith v.arying 
velocities. TheVe are many nice arr.auMments, such 
as for producing elliptic motion, but these need not 
be described. 

O'RKIS ROOT (prob.ably a corruption of Iris 
Root), the rootstock [rhizome) of certain species of 
Iris (q.v.), natives of the south of Europe, belonging 
to the division of the genus haring bearded flowei-s, 
savord-shaped leaves, and scapes taller ^than the 
Icaa’cs; viz. 7. Floreniina, a species avith avhite 
flowers; 7. j’aUida, avhich has p.ale flowers; and 
7. Germanica, which has deep purple flowei-s. The 
flowers of .all these species .are fragrant. 7. Germanica 
extends further north th.an the other species, and 
its root is sometimes said to be more acrid. 0. R. 
was formerly used in many medicinal preparations 
.as a stimulant, but is now almost entirely disused. 
It is sometimes chewed to saveeten an offensive 
breath. Its chief use is in perfiirnery. It has 
a pleasant smell of violets, which it acquires in 
drying. Hair and tooth powders, and oils, are often 
scentS with it. A tincture of it is also used .as 
a scent, and is often sold as Essence of Violets. 

ORSINI, Eeltce, an Italian revolutionist, who is 
destined'to be remembered for his atrocious attempt 
on the life of the French emperor, N.apoleou Ilf., 
avas born at Meldola, in the States of the Church, 
in 1819. The son of a conspirator, 0. at an 
early ago was initiated into secret societies, and 
before he had reached his twentieth year, he 
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vraT tliroara into prison, anti contlcmnctl to tlic 
galleys for life. Tho amnc.sty of Pius IX. (1S4G) 
rertored liira to liberty, but he avas soon after again 
imjirisoncd for participation in political plots. 
When tho revolution of 1S4S broke out, 0. avas 
elected as a deputy to the Roman Constituent 
Assembly. lie avas invested aadth extraordinary 
powers, and sent to Ancona and Ascoli to suppress 
brigand.ago. Ho signalised himself by the violence 
avith aadiich he executed his commission. Ho .also 
took part in tho defence of Rome .and Venice ; 
agitated in Genoa and tho Duchy of lilodena; and 
in 1S03 avas shipped for England by the S.ardini.an 
government, avliere ho formed close relations avith 
Maazini. Eurnished avith money by tho lc.aders of 
the revolutionary party, he .appeared at Parma in 
1854, and aftcraa’ards at hlilan, Trieste, Vienna, 
cveryaadiere agitating in the interest of insurrection ; 
until at last ho avas arre.sted and contined in the 
fortrc.s3 of Mantua. In IS.jG he succeeded in making 
his escape, and found refuge in England, aa-here he 
supported himself by public lecturing, and aaTotc 
a book entitled The Avslrian Dungeons in Habj 
(Lend. 1S5G). Toavards the end of 1857 he reixaired 
to Paris, avith the intention of assassin.ating Louis 
Napoleon, aa'hom he reckoned the great obstacle to 
the progress of revolution in Italy. His associ.atcs 
in this (li.abolical design avero persons named Pieri, 
Rubio, and Gomez. Providing themselves avith 
bombs, they took up their station in a house close by 
the opera, and on tho evening of the 14th January 
1853, just as tho carriage containing tho emperor 
and empress avere drawing up, they threav three 
of tho deadly missiles under the carriage. An 
explosion took place, and soa'cr.al people aa-ere 
avounded, one or tavo mortally, but their m-ajesties 
remained unhurt. The assassins avero arrested, tried, 
and sentoncod ; Orsini, Pieri, and Rubio to capital 
punishment, Gomez to hard labour for life. Rubio’s 
life avas spared at the intercession of tho empress, 
but Pieri and Orsini aa'ere beheaded on March 13. 

O'RSOVA, tho name of tavo toaams .at tho iron 
gate of tho Danube (q.a'.). Old 0., a Hamg.ari.an 
place, is on an island, and is a station for tho Danube 
steamers. Pop. 1200. — Nnav 0., on the Servian side, 
is a fortified toavn of 3000 inhabitants. 

ORTHEZ, a sm.all toavn of Franco in the depart- 
ment of Basscs-Pyn!ndes,‘on the right bank of the 
Gave do P.au, 37 miles cast of Bayonne. Pop. (1872) 
4737. Tho castle of iloncada, Uoaa' reduced to a 
few ruined av.alls, oa-ertopped by one stately toaver, 
avas built here in 1240 by Gaston de Foix. In the 
immediate adcinity of tho town, tho British, under 
Wellington, gained a grand and decisive a-ictory 
over tho French under Soult, February 27, 1814. 

O'RTHIS (Gr. straight), a large genus of fossil 
brachiopodous mollusca, found m tho Palmozoic 
rocks, most abundantly in the Silurian rocks, but 
ranging upw.ards to the Permian series. , The genus 
contains upavards of 100 species. 

ORTHO'CERAS (Gr. straight horn), an exten- 
sive genus of cephalopodous mollusca, found in the 
palaiozoic rocks, from the Leaver Silurian to the 
Trias. It is nearly allied to tho Nautilus, .and is 
indeed, in its simplest forms, nothing more than an 
unrolled and straightened nautilus. Tho shell is 
str.aight, tho siphunclo central, and tho body eham- 
ber small. Tho members of the genus aro the 
most avidely distributed, and the , most abundant of 
any of tho palajozoic fossils. Ne.arly 200 species 
have been described, but a considerable number of 
these have been sopar.atod into sub-genera, charac- 
terised chiefly by the form and size of the siphuncle. 

O'RTHODOXY (Gr. orthos, right, and doxa, an 
opinion), a name given by theologians to religious 


opinions in agreement with Scriijtiire, or rather 
with tho view of .''cri]ituro entertained either by 
the church in general, or by the Established Chureli 
of any particul.ar nation. Its antithesis is Ilr.TEr.o- 
DOXY (Gr. hrteros, another, meaning ‘ VTong,’ and 
doxa, opinion). 

OTITHOEPY (Gr. correctness or propriety of 
speech), a branch of grammar that treats of the right 
Itronunciation of the words of a language. 

ORTHO'GRAPHY (Gr. correct writing), a 
branch of grammar that treats of the clcincntaty ' 
sounds of a language, the sigiis or letter, s by which 
they arc represented in writing, and the combin- 
.ations of these signs to represent words ; it also 
includes tho right dividing of words into syllables 
(as when a word has to be dimded at the end of | 
a line), and punctuation. In a more restricted 
sense, orthogi-aphy is synonymous with the art of I 
correct spelling. No part of grammar is less 
s.atisfactory than this. All alphabets were from 
tho first both defective and redundant, and there- 
fore inadequate to represent exactly the elementary 
sounds of the l.anguages to which they were apjdied 
(sec ALrilAEDT, LnTTEI!.S AND Auticulate SouNDs). 
Tho first attempts then at writing any langnago 
must have exhibited gi'eat diversity of spelling. 
Wherever an extensive literature has sprung up 
among .a people, and language been made a study 
of itself, there a greater or less uniformity of spelling 
has, by tacit convention or otherwise, become 
established for a time. Such was tho case with 
Latin in tho time of the Cicsars, with High German 
about thoT2th and 13th centuries, and with English 
(Anglo-Saxon) in and for some time after the days 
of Alfred. But. .although language, as depicted to 
tho eye, may be IK'ed for a time, the spoken tongue, 
being a living organism, cannot be thus pctriiied. 

A WTitten literatmre may modify, and in somo 
degree retard, but cannot altogether arrest that 
Incessant change and evolution to which all spoken 
tongues .are subject. The breaking up of tho 
Anglo-Saxon in its transition into modern English, 
brought ncccss.arily a period of orthographic chaos. 
Never was the lawlessness gre.ater than during one 
of tho brightest periods of the literature, namely, 
tho Elizabethan period. Then, and for a long time 
after, .all perception of tho real powers of the letters 
seems to have been lost, and nothing but caprice 
ruled. Not only were words spelled differently by 
different persons, but even among the best educ.atcd | 
classes the same person would spell the same word ' 
(even his or her own name) h.alf-a-dozen w.ays in I 
the same page. Among the classic uiiters of the 1 
Queen-Anne period, some degree of uniformity j 
beg.an to establish itself, .and this was afterwards 
further confirmed and fixed by the publication of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, since wnich time the alter- 
ations have been companatively trifling. Tho 
modern spelling thus established, conformed itself 
only partially to the changes the spoken langtiago 
had undergone. Of the letters th.at had become 
silent through the wearing aw.ay and collapse of 
the spoken words, some were omitted .and others 
retained, with little attention to consistency, or to 
any principle now discernible. Hence, in the 
English lang\i.age as now vTitten and spoken, there 
is in general so imperfect a correspondence between 
the sound of a word, and tho sounds of the several 
letters th.at are written to represent it, th.at the 
spelling of each individual word has, in a manner, 
to be learned by itself. By no poscible rules can 
.a learner be taught when he sees the groups of 
letters n-o-w, p-l-o-u-g-h, e-n-o-v,-g-h, to m.ake out 
the sounds or spoken words that these groups 
actually represent ; or, convcrseljq when he heai-s 
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tLe ■(Tords spoken, to find ont ■wliat letters they are 
to he represented by. This circumstance presents 
'prcct difficulty to foreigners in the acquisition o£ 
English ; which, in other respects, is one of tho 
simplest and most easily learned languages in tho 
world. The orthography of English is only to bo 
acquired by observation and practice. There arc no | 
rules in the proper sense of the word ; the only 
effective assistance that can bo given in this matter 
is to bring together, under some kind of classification, 
the words that are most frequently miespelled. 
See PnoKETic WnmifG. 

OBTHO'PTERA (Gr. straight- winged), an order 
of mandibulate insects, in manj’ respects resembling 
the Coleoptera (q. v.), but having tho wing-covers 
softer and generally leathery and flexible. Tho 
wing-covers also often overlap on the back when at 
rest, or meet at an angle like the roof of a house. 
Tho vungs are broader than the wing-covers, and 
fold in a fan-lilte manner. A few species are 
wingless. The body is generally elongated. The 
antennm are almost always filiform and many- 
jointed. The ej’es are usually very large, and there 
are also in most species two or three stemmatic 
eyes. The mouth much resembles that of the 
Coleoptera, but the maxiUm are terminated by a 
horny denticulated piece, and covered by a galea; 
and the interior of the mouth exhibits a distinct 
fleshy piece, which some regard as a land of tongue. 
The 0. undergo only a semi-complete metamor- 
phosis, the larva and pupa much resembling the 

E erfect insect, except in the want of wings ; which, 
owever, begin to be developed in the pupa. Tho 
Earwig family differs so much from the other 0. as 
to have been constituted by some entomologists into 
a distinct order. See Earwig. The 0. are divided 
into two sections, Cursoria and Saltatoria; tho first 
ivith legs adapted for running, as the Mantis family, 
Spectre Insects, Walking Sticks, Leaf Insects, &c. ; 
the second having the hinder legs very large and 
strong, generally adapted foe leaping, as Grass- 
hoppers, Locusts, Crickets, &o. 

OR'TOLAX {Emberiza hoHulana), a species of 
Bunting (q. v.), much resembling tho YoUow 
Hammer, and not quite equal to it in size. The 



adult male has the back reddish brown, the wings 
dusky black and rufous brown; the tail dusky 
black, some of the outer tail-feathers with a patch 
of white on the broad inner web ; the chin, throat, 
and upper part of the breast yellowish-green ; the 
other under parts reddish buff-colour. The plumage 
of the female is of less vivid hues. The 0. occurs 
in groat flocks in the south of Europe and north of 
Africa. Even in the south of Europe it is a 
summer bird of passage, but its migrations extend 
as far north as Lapland, although in Britain it is a 
very rare bird, and only of accidental occurrence. It 
has no song, but merely a monotonous chirping note. 
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It frequents bushy places, but often makes its nest 
on the ground in cornfields, iiarticiilarly where tho 
coil is s.andy. Xo bird is so biglily esteemed by 
epicures, and v.ast numbers are nsed for tbe table. 
It is taken cbieUy by'ncts, with the aid of decoy- 
birds, .and after being taken is fattened on millet 
and oats, in rooms dimly lighted by lamps. Thus 
treated, it becomes excessively fat, sometimes so as 
to die of obesity; and attains a weight of three 
ounces. Great numbers of ortolans, potted and 
pickled, are exported from Cyprus, 

ORTO'XA, a town of S. Italy, on tbo Adriatic, in 
the province of Chieti, 14 miles E. of the town of that 
name, and S miles X. of Lanoiano. It gives title to a 
bishop, and contains a cathedral and other religions 
edifices. . Its port has ceased to exist, and vessels 
are now obliged to anchor about a mile from tho 
town in unsheltered roads, where, however, tho 
water is deep and the bottom good. Wine is exten- 
sively grown, and has a local reputation as tbe best 
in this part of Italy. Pop. about 7000, 

O'BTYX. See VrRGiMjUs' Quail. 

OBVIE'TO, a city in tbe province of TJmbria 
(Perugia), which was included in tho former Papal 
States, hut now forms part of the Idngdom of 
Italy, stands on tho right bank of tho PagUa, S 
mUes north-east of Lake Bolsona, and 60 miles 
north-north-west of Rome. It occupies a strong 
position on a steep hill, is well built, and is sur- 
rounded with walls. It has been the seat of a 
bishop since 509 A.l>. . The cathedral, a beautiful 
specimen of the Italian Gothic, and one of tho 
most richly-decorated edifices in Italy, is built of 
black and white marble, was begun in 1290, and 
completed about tbe middle of the' 14th centiuy. 
The fayade is unsurpassed in richness of material, 
and in the beauty of its mosaics, sculptures, and 
elaborate ornamentation. The interior is also mag- 
nificently decorated with scnlptiures and paintings. 
The -other chief biiildii^ are St Patrick’s Wml, 
and several palaces. R>p. 7600, who trade in 
com, cattle, and silk, and a delicate white wine, 
which is highly esteemed at Romo. 

O., caUeu in the time of the Longohards Oi-bs 
Telus — of which its present name is a corruption — 
has been the place of residence and retreat in 
turbulent times of upwards of 30 popes. The city is 
evidently of Etruscan origin, but of its early history 
nothing is knuwn. 

O'RYX, the name"' given by the ancients to a 
species of antelope, a native of tbe north of Africa. 



Oryx. 


It is often represented on tbe monuments of Egypt, 
and as these representations are almost always in 
profile, it is generally made to appear as haiiug 
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onlyoDG horn, thus prohahly contributing to the 
fable of the unicorn; and, indeed, all the. older 
figures of the unicorn exhibit a considerable resem- 
blance to this kind of antelope. The name Antilope 
oryx avas given by Pallas to the Gems-boc (q. v.), 
.an .antelope certainly mudx resembling the O., but 
found only in South Africa ; and it is noav gcnenally 
believed that the true 0. of the ancients is a species 
•also Imown as the Aigazel {Antilope Oazella, or 
Oryx Iczoarlica), common in the north of Africa. 

OEY'ZA. See Eice. 

OSA'OA, or OZAKA a city of Jap.an, in hT. lat. 
35° 5', about 20 miles from its seaport of Hiogo, is 
situated on a large river on the south-east coast of 
the main island, in the most oentr.al and populous 
part of the empire, and surrounded by the great tea 
districts. 0. is one of the three imperi.al cities of 
Japan, and is a great centre of tr.ade ; especially 
since 1SG3, xvhen it became possible for foreigners to 
settle. The town, clean and regularly built, is 
intersected by numerous streams, spanned by hun- 
dreds of wooden and iron bridges. Some of the 
]mblic buildings are imposing structures, such as the 
municipal hall and the new mint. The hatter is 
equipped with the finest obtain.ablo apparatus ; and 
of late much foreign machinery has been introduced 
into 0., to the groat adv.ancement of its manuf.actnres. 
Besides very numerous Buddhist and other temples, 
there .are in 0. two Christian churches, a govern- 
ment college, .an academy, and 72 pubhc_ schools. 
The town is connected by radw.ay avith Hiogo .and 
with ICioto (see JIiako), 27 miles fimtber inland. 
Pop. (1S72) 373,000. In 1873, the foreign imports 
avero v.aluod at £84,750 ; the exports at £184,756. 

OSAGE OEANGE {Madura' aurantiaca), .a tree 
of the natural order Moraceca, a native of North 
America. It attains a height v.arying, according 
to soil and situation, from twenty to sixty feet. It 
is of the s.ame genus with Fustic (q. v.), .and its 
wood, which is bright yellow, might probably bo 
used for dyeing.' The wood is fine-grained and very 
elastic, and is much used by the North American 
Indians for making bows. The O. 0. has been 
sncoessfully introduced into Britain as a hedge 
phant. Its fruit is about the size of a largo 
orange, has a tubercnl.atcd surface of a golden 
colour, and is fiUed internally with r.adiating some- 
wh.at woody fibres, and with a yellow milky juice, 
the odorm of which is generally disliked, so that 
the fruit, although not unwholesome, is seldom 
c.aten. 

O'SBOENB or ST HELEN’S 'BEDS are a 
series of str.ata of the Middle Eocene period, occur- 
ring in the Isle of Wight. They have been divided 
into two groups : 1. The St Helen’s Sands,,consist- 
ing of layers of white, green, and yellow sands, 
interstratified with blue, White, and yellowish clays 
and m.arls, ■with a maximum thickness of 50 feet ; 
.and, 2, the Nettlestone Grits, composed of yellow 
limestone and marl, and a shelly freestone, which is 
much used for building, having a maximum thick- 
ness of 20 feet. The fossils of the Osborne Beds arc 
species of Paludina and Cypris, and the spirally 
sculptured spore-cases of Ohara. The group is of 
fresh and brackish water origin, and is very variable 
in mineral character and thicicness. 

OSCAE I., JosEPn-FBANCis, Iring of Sweden and 
Norway, was bom at Paris, July 4, 1799, and was 
the only issue of the marriage of Charles NIY. (<1- 
formerly Marshal Bemadotte, with DesirCe^ Clary, 
the daughter of a Marseillais merchant, and sister of 
Madame Joseph Bonaparte. After the election of 
his father as crown-prince of Sweden, 0. received 
the title of Duke of Sudermania, and was placed 


under the tutelage of the poet Atterbom, for the 
purpose of acquiring the Swedish language. In 
1818, he entered the university of XJpsala, where 
his education was completed. The effects of the 
thorough tr.aining he received were seen in his 
remarkable proficiency in science, litemture, and 
especially the fine arts. For 'Some time he gave 
himself up .almost entirely to the study of music, 
and composed various pieces, including an opera, 
and several waltzes, marches, &c. ; he is also the 
author of several songs and hymns, some of which 
are still popular. He .also published memoirs on 
Education .and Penal Establishments. What is of 
more consequence, he became thoroughly imbued 
with the national sentiments, and after his admis- 
.sion to a share in the administration, opposed, 
though with becoming filial respect, the pro-Kussian 
policy of his father. This course of conduct 
rendered him immensely popular, and on March 8, 
1844, his accession to the throne was hailed with 
rapture by the great majority of his subjects. His 
rule was distinguished for its liberality and justice ; 
and many liberal measitres, such as those for the 
removal of Jewish disabilities, freedom of manufac- 
tures and commerce, and parhamentaiy reform (the 
last mentioned being vigorously opposed by the 
nobility), were laid before the Riksdag by his 
orders. He introduced these changes with caution 
and gentleness, and had the gratification of seemg, 
in most cases, his prudence crowned with success. 
His foreign pohey was of an independent and 
anti-Kussian character, and during the Crime.an 
avar he joined (November 21, 1855) the lung of 
Denmark in a declaration of armed neutrality, 
which gradually assumed a more hostile attitude 
to Kussia, and would have inevitably led to w.ar, 
had not the P.arisVcaty so rapidly succeeded. His 
attitude at this time gained him gener.al favour and 
respect throughout Europe. On July 19, 1823, ho 
married Josephine Be.auh.amais, the granddaughter 
of the Iknpress Josepliine, by whom he had five 
children, the eldest of whom, on accoimt of his 
father’s failing health, w.as appointed regent, Sep- 
tember 25, 1857, and succeeded to the throne as 
Charles XV. on the death of 0., July 8, 1859. 
Clnarles XV. died 18th September 1872, and was 
succeeded by his brother as Osc.ar II. 4 

OSCEOTjA (Seminole, As-st-ho-m a chief of 
the tribe of Seminole Indians in Flol^.a, U.S., was 
born about 1803. Ho was the son of .an English 
tr.adcr, named Powell, and the daughter of a 
Seminole chief. In 1835 the wife of 0., a chiefs 
daughter, was claimed and seized as a slave by the 
own^r of her mother. ■ The outraged husband 
toeatenod revenge, and for his threats was 
imprisoned six days in irons by Gener.al Thompson. 
Lying in wait, a few days afterwards he killed the 
general and four others. This was the beginning of 
the second Seminole war. Laying an .ambush soon 
after, be lolled Major Dale and a small detachment 
of soldiers, and taking to the almost impenetrable 
Everglades, frith two or three hundred followers, he 
foug& for a year with great energy and skill the 
superior numbers sent against him. He was taken 
prisoner at last by General Jessup, while holding a 
conference under o. fiag of truce, an act of mexcus- 
ablc treacheiy, though represented as one of retalia- 
tion, and confined in Fort Moultrie until his de.ath 
in January 1838. 

O’SCI, originally OPSCI (rendered by Mommsen, 
‘labourers,’ from opus, a work), in^fireek always 
OBIICOI, the name of an It.alian people, Who 
at an early period occupied Campania, and 
were either closely allied to, or the same race as 
^e A-usoncs. . Subsequently (about 423 b. c.) 
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Samnites from tTie hilly districts to the north 
overran the country, and amalgamated with the 
inhabitants whom they had subjugated. It is 
conjectured that the conquerors were few in 
numbers, as (like the Normans in English historj’) 
they adopted in time the language of the conquered, 
but whether they modified the original Oscan 
language, and if so, to what extent, cannot now be 
ascertained. As it was these Samnitic Oscans or 
Campanians who formed that Samnitic people with 
whom both the Greeks of Lower Italy and the 
Eomans first came into contact, the names Oset and 
Oscan language were subsequently applied to all the 
other races and dialects whose origin was nearly or 
w'holly the same. The Oscan language was not 
substantially different from the Latin, but only a 
ruder and more primitive form of the same central 
Italic tongue. The territory where it was spoken 
comprised the countries of the Samnites, Erentani, 
Noi-thorn Apulians, Hirpini, Campani, Lucani, 
Bruttii, and Mamertini, whoso dialects only 
slightly differed from each other ; besides the 
entire Samnitic races, whence the language is some- 
times called Samnitic or Satinic. The races situated 
north of the Silarus were purely Samnitic; those 
south of it, and even of the region round the Gulf 
of Naples, were Grteco-Samnitic. The use of the 
national Samnitic alphabet was confined to the 
former. By the victories of the Homans over the 
Samnites, and the conferring of the civitas on all the 
Italians (88 B.C.), an end was put to the official use 
of the Oscan tongue ; nevertheless, in the time of 
Varro (1st c. n.c.) it was still used by the people, and 
as late as the destruction of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii was spoken by a few indimduals. During 
its most flourishing period it was something more 
than a country patois ; it is even possible that the 
Oscaus had a literature and art of their own, which 
may not have been without influence on the early 
Calabrian poets, Ennius and Paeuvius, and the 
Campanian Lucilius. At any rate, we certainly 
Itnow of a poetic creation peculiar to the Cam- 
panians, a kind of umvritten, regular, probably 
improvised force, ayith fixed parts and changing 
situations, which was transplanted to Home about 
304 n.c., bub was imitated there not in Oscan but in 
Latin. See Atella.k.®. Besides a considerable 
number of coins with Oscan legends, there are BtUl 
extant a number of inscriptions m the Oscan tongue, 
among which the most important for linguistic 
purposes are, Isl, the Tabula Bantina, a bronze 
tablet found in the neighbourhood of Bautia (on the 
borders of Lucania and Apulia), referring to the 
municipal affairs of that town ; 2d, the Cippus 
Ahdlanus, or Stone of Abella (in Campania) ; and 
3d, a bronze tablet foimd near Agnone, in Northern 
Samnium. See Blommsen’s Oskische Studien (Berlin, 
1845), and Die Unteritalischcn Dialekte (Leip. 1850) ; 
also Eriedliinder’s Die Oskischen Miinzcti (Leip. 
1850), Kirchhoff’s Das Stadtrecht von Banlia (Berk 
1853), and Donaldson’s Varronianus (pp. 10A-13S). 

OSCULA'TION AND O'SeULATING CIRCLE 
(Lat. osculari, to kiss). One curve is said to osculate 
another when several points are common to it with 
the other, and the degree of osculation is said to 
be high or low according as the number of points 
in contact are many or few. The number of possible 
points of contact is determined by the number of 
constants contained in the equation to the tangent 
curve (supposing the number of constants in the 
equation to the curve which is touched to be 
greater). The same is true of a straight lino and 
a curve. The equation to a straight line being of 
the form ax -t- b, contains two constants, a and 6, 
hence a straight line can coincide with a emve in 
two contiguous points, and the contact is said to 


be of the Jirst order. This straight line is the 
tangent at the point of contact. AV'hen a straight 
line, not a - tangent, meets a curve, there is no 
‘ contact ’ but ‘ section,’ ns in that case only one 
point is common to the straight line and the curve. 
The equation to a circle contains three constants, 
and therefore a circle can have three consecutive 
points in common with a curve, and the contact 
is then of the second order. This circle is known ns 
the ‘circle of curvature,’ or the osculating circle 
(see Eig. of .article Ctrr.VATcr.r.), and has for its 
radius the radius of curvature of that portion of the 
curve with which the circle is in contact. No 
other circle can have so high a degree of contact 
•with a curve at any point as the osculating cu-clo at 
that point. 

O'SHKOSH, a town in Wisconsin, U.S., on both 
sides of the Eox Biver, at its entr.ance to Lake 
Winnebago, 90 miles north-north-east of Madison. 
It has a large lumber trade, saw-mills, planing-mills, 
steam-boats, &c. Bop. (1870) 12,GG3. 

OSIANDBB, Andreas, one of the most learned 
and zealous of the German reformers, was born in 
1498, at Gunzenhausen, near Niirnberg. His fothcr 
was a blacksmith, called Hosemann, out of ■which 
name his son, after the fashion of his time, manu- 
factured the classic-looldng Osiander. 0. was 
educated at Ingolstadt and Wittenberg ; and after 
completing his course of study, became a preacher 
at Nurnberg, where he was conspicuously active in 
introducing the Reformation (lfe2). Ho .ardently 
advocated the views of Luther in his controversy 
with the Swiss reformer Zwingli, on the question 
of the Lord’s Supper. He took part in the confer- 
ence held at Marburg (1529), and was present at the 
diet of Augsburg (1530). In 1548 he w.as deprived 
of his office as preacher at NUrnberg, because he 
would not agree to the Augsburg Interim ; but was 
immediately afterw.ards invited by Albreeht, Duke 
of Prussia, to become the head of the theological 
foculty in the newly-established university of ICBnigs- 
berg. He w.as hardly settled here when he becamo 
entangled in a theological strife that imbittered his 
naturally imperious and arrogant temper. In a 
treatise, De Lege et Evanqelio (‘ On the Law and the 
Gospel’), 0. asserted that the righteousness by 
avhich sinners are justified, is not to be conceived 
as a mere justificatory or imputative act on the 
part of God, but as sometliing inward and subjec- 
tive, as the impartation of a real righteousness, 
springing in a mystical 'W.ay from the union of 
Christ with man. The most notable of his, oppon- 
ents was M.artin Chemnitz (q. v.). A seemingly 
amicable .arrangement befoveen the disputants was 
brought about by Duke Albrecht in 1551; but the 
strife 'Was soon recommenced, by 0. publishing some 
new' avritings in which ho attacked Melanchthon ; 
nor did his death in the foUow'ing year put a stop 
to the war of words. It was continued by his 
followers, called Osiandrisls, who were finally 
extinguished by the Corpus Doctrinal Pnitcniciim 
(in 1567), which caused their banishment from all 
p.arts of Prussia. Seo Wilken, Andr. Osiander's 
Leben, Lelire und Scliriften (Strals. 1844). 

O'SIER (Pr. probably of Celtic origin), the popu- 
lar name of those species of Willow (q. v.), w'hich 
are chieflyused for basket-making and other avicker- 
work. They are of low bushy growth, few of them 
ever becoming trees, their branches long and slender; 
and they are the more valuable in proportion to the 
length, slenderness, suppleness, and toughness of 
their branches. Their leaves are long and narrow, 
lanceolate, or nearly so, obscurely notched on the 
margin, almost always smooth on the upper side, 
but generally white and downy beneath. The 
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CoMMOiT 0. {Salix viminalis), a common native of 
vot alluvial grounds in Britain and many parts 
of Europe, is one of tliose whieh sometimes 
liccome trees, althougli -wtien cultivated for basket- 
making, it is not permitted to do so. It has 
two distinct stamens in the flowers of the male 
catkins j and the stigmas of the female catkins are 
Jong and slender. It is often planted to prevent 
the banks of rivers from being washed away. Its 
branches are used for making hoops and_ coarse 
baskets. There are several varieties in cultivation, 
not easily distinguished except by a very practised 
eye, but much more useful tlmn the original or wild 
kind, which is apt to break, and therefore of little 
value. More suitable for the finer kinds of basket- 
making are Salix Forbyana, sometimes caUed the 
Eme Basket 0., and S. rabra, known near London 
as the Green-leatod 0. or Orkaud ; 8. triandra, a 
triandrous species, known to English osier-cultiva- 
tors and basket-makers as the Spaniard Rod ; 
whilst S. vitellina, a pentandrous species, sometimes 
becoming a tree, is the Golden 0. or Golden 
Willow, rem.arkable for the bright-yellow colour 
of its branches, as well as for their pliancy 
and toughness. There are other species, not 
natives of Britain, which are also valuable; but 
the osiers chiefly cultivated belong to those which 
have been named, or are very nearly allied to 
them. 

Osiers are very extensively cultivated in HoUand, 
Belgium, and France, on alluvial soils, especially 
near the mouths of rivers j and from these countries 
great quautitie's of ‘ rods’ are imported into Britain. 
They are cid,tivated also to a considerable extent 
in some parts of England, particularly on the banks 
of the Thames and the Severn, and in the level 
districts of Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, &c. 
They are nowhere extensively ciUtivated in Scot- 
land. Islets in the Thames and other rivers, 
entirely planted with osiers, are called 0. bolts. 
Osiers grow particularly well on grounds flooded 
by the tide. Much depends on the closeness of 
planting of 0. grounds; as when space is too 
abundant, the shoots of many of the Idnds do not 
grow up so long, slender, and unbranched as is 
desirable. The French cultivators, when they wish 
osiers for the finest kinds of basket-work, cut 
branches into little bits with a bud or eye in each, 
and plant these pretty close together, so as to 
obtain we.ak but fine shoots; but generally cut- 
tings of fifteen or sixteen inches in length are 
used, and of tolerably thick branches ; and these 
are placed in rows, • from 18 inches to 2 feet 
apart, and at distances of 15 to 18 inches in the 
row. 0. plantations in light soils continue produc- 
tive for 15 or 20 years, and much longer in rich 
aRuvial soils. Osiers succeed best in rich soils, but 
not in clays. No cidtivation ' is required after 
planting ; but the shoots are cut once a year, at any 
time between the fall of the leaf and the rising 
of the sap in spring. After cutting, they are sorted j 
and those intended for brown baskets are carefully 
dried and stacked, care being taken that they do 
not beat, to which they are liable, like hay, and by 
which they would be rotted and rendered worthlep. 
The stacks must be carefully protected from rain. 
The osiers intended for white baskets cannot at 
once be peeled; but after being sorted, they are 
placed upright in wride shallow trenches, in which 
there is water to the depth of about four inches, or 
in rivulets, being kept secure in their upright posi- 
tion by posts and rails ; and thus they remain till 
they begin to bud and blossom in spring, which they 
do as if they remained on the parent plant, sending 
forth small roots at the same time into the water. 

1 They are then, in ordinary seasons, easily peeled by 

drawing them through an instrument called a breal", 
but in cold springs it is sometimes necessary to lay 
them for a while under a quantity of litter. After 
being peeled, they are stacked, preparatory to sale. 

It is impossible to form an estimate of the quantity 
produced in Great Britain, but our imports amount 
annually to about 200,000 bundles ; nearly one-half 
are from Holland, and the remainder from the 
Hanse Towns, Belgium, and France. 

OSI'RIS, according to others, Asiris, or Hysiris 
(‘Many-eyed’), a celMrated Egyptian deity, whose 
worship was unwersal throughout Egypt. This 
name appears in the hieroglyphic texts as early 
as tbe 4th dynasty, and is expressed by a throne 
and eye; at a later period, that of the 19th, a 
p.alanquin is substituted for a throne ; and imder 
the Romans, the pupil of the eye for the eye 
itself. 0. does not indeed appear to have been 
universally honoured till the time of the 1 1th 
and J2th dynasties, or about 1800 n. c., when 
Abydos, which was reputed to be his burial-place, 
rose into importance. In the monuments of this 
age he is called great god, eternal ruler, dwelling 
in the west, and lord of Abut or Abydos. Even at 
the most remote period, individuals after death were 
supposed to become an Osiris ; and all the prayers 
and ceremonies performed oraddressedto them were 
in this character, referring to their future life and 
resurrection. At the time of the ISth dynasty, this 
title of Osiris was prefixed to their names, and 
continued to be so tfll the time of the Romans and 
fall of paganism. 

In the Ritual, and other inscriptions, 0. is said to 
be the son of Sob or Saturn, and born of Nu or 
Rhea ; to be the father of Horus by Isis, of Anubis, 
and of the fouryvenii of the dead. Many mystic 
notions were connheted with 0. ; he was sometimes 
thought to be the son of Ra, the Sun, or of Atom, 
the setting Sim, and the Bennu or i’ho 2 nix ; also 
to be unoreate, or self-engendered, and he is identi- 
fied in some instances with the Sun or the Creator, 
and the Pluto or Judge of Hades. 0. was born 
on the first of the Epagomen®, or five additional 
days of the year. AVhen bom, Chronos or Saturn 
is said to have given him in charge to Pamyles; 
having become king of Egypt, he is stated to 
have civilised the Egyptians, an® peoiaUy to 
have taught them agriculture, thoC iture of the 
vine, and the .art of making beer;*^l.e afterwards 
traveRed over the earth, and conquered the people 
everywhere by his persuasion. During his absence, 
his kingdom was confided to Isis, who guarded it 
strictly, .and Set or Typhon, the brother of 0. (who 
w.as born on the 3d of the Epagomen®), was imable 
to revolt against him. Typhon had, however, 
persuaded 72 other persons, and Aso, the queen of 
Ethiopia, to join him in a conspiracy ; and having 
taken the measure of 0., he had a chest made of the 
same dimensions, richly ornamented and carved, 
and iiroduced it at a banquet, where he promised to 
give it to whomsoever it shoidd fit ; and when aR 
had lain down and tried it, and it suited none, 0. 
at last laid himself dovm in it, and was immediately 
covered over by the conspirators, who placed the 
lid upon it, and fastened it with nails and molten 
lead. The chest was then hurled into the Nile, and 
floated down the Tanaitio mouth into the sea._ This 
happened on the 17th of the month Athyr, in the 
28th year of the reign or age of Osiris. Khem or 
Pan, .and his attendant deities, discovered the 
loss of the god; Isis immedi.ately cut off a look 
of hair and went into mourning, “and proceeded 
in search of Anubis, the child of her sister 
Nephthys by 0. ; and having found him, brought 
him up. The chest having floated to Byblos, had 
lodged in a tamarisk, and became enclosed in the 
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tree, rvliicli was cut down by tbe king, and the 
trunlc, containing the chest and the body of the 
god, converted into a pillar to support the roof of 
the palace. The goddess proceeded to Bj-blos, and 
ingratiated herself with the queen’s women by 
plaiting their hair and imparting to it an ambrosial 
smell, so that the monarch, whose name w.a_s Mcl- 
carthus, and his wife, Saoais or Hemanoun, invited 
her to court to take care of the roy.al child. She 
endeavoured to confer immortality upon him by 
placing him on a fire, and changing herself into a 
swallow, flew round the pillar and bemoaned her 
fate. ‘The queen became alarmed at the danger 
of her child; Isis revealed herself, and asked for the 
piUar of tamarisk wood, which was given her. She 
then cut it open, and took out the chest, making 
great lamentations, and subsequently sailed “for 
Egypt, with the eldest of the king’s sons. The 
goddess, intending to visit Horns her son at Buto, 
deposited the chest in an uiAequented spot; but 
Typhon discovered it by the light of the moon, tore 
it into 14 pieces, and distributed each to a nome or 
district. Isis recovered all by passing the'marshes 
in a boat of papyrus ; all except the phallus, which 
had been eaten by the Lepidotus, the Phagrus, and 
Oxyrhynohus fish. Subsequently, a battle took 
place between Horns and Typhon or Set, which 
lasted three days, and ended by Typhon having 
fetters placed upon him. Isis, however, liberated 
Typhon, which so enraged Horns that he tore off 
her diadem, but Teti or Thoth placed on her the 
head of a cow instead. T 3 q)hon finally accused 
Horus of iUogitimacy j but the question was decided 
between them by Teti or Thoth and the gods. 
From 0., after his death, and Isis sprung Harpo- 
crates. See Haupoceates. 0. seems to have been 
finally revived, and to have become the judge of 
the Kavnetev or Hades, presiding at the final 
judgment of souls in the Hall of the two Truths, 
with the 42 demons who presided^ over the capital 
sins, and awarding to the soul its final destiny. 
Thoth or Hermes recorded the judgment, and justi- 
fied the deceased, .against his aoouseta, as he had 
formerly done for Osiris. 

Considerable diversity of opinion existed amongst 
the ancients fhemselves as to the meaning of the 
myth of Osiris. He represented, according to 
Plutarch, the inundation of the Nile; Isis, the 
irrigated land ; Horus, the vapoiua ; Buto, the 
marshes ; Nephthys, the edge of the desert ; 
Anuhis, the barren soil ; Typhon, was the sea ; 
the conspirators, the drought ; the chest, the 
river’s hanks. Tke Tanaitio branch was the one 
wliich overflowed unprofitahly ;■ the 28 years, 
the number of cubits which the Nile rose at 
Hephantine ; Harpocrates, the first shootings of 
the corn. Such are the naturalistic interpretations 
of Plutarch; hut there appe.ars in it the duahstic 
principle of good and evU, represented by 0 . and 
Set or Typhon, or again paralleled by the contest 
of Ka or the Sun, and Apophis or Darkness. The 
difficidty of interpretation increased from the form 
of 0 . having become blended or identified -nuth 
that of other deities, especially Ptah-Socharis, the 
pigmy of Memphis, and the hull Hapis or Apis, 
the avatar of Ptah. Oshls was the head of a 
tetrad of deities, whose local worship was at 
Ahydos, hut who were the last repetition of the 
gods of the other nomes of Egypt, and who had 
assumed an heroic or mortal type. In form, 0. 
is always represented swathed or miunmied in 
allusion to Ids embalmment ; a net-work, suggestive 
of the net by which his I'emains wore fished out 
of the Nile, covers this dress ; on hi's head he wears 
the ca^) atf, hartng at each side the feather of truth, 
of which he was the lord. This is placed on the 
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horns of a goat. His hands hold tho crook and 
whip, to indicate Ins governing and directing power ; 
and liis feet arc based on the cubit of truth a 
p.anlheT’s slan on a pole is often placed before him, 
and festoons of gr.apes hang over his shrine, connect- 
ing him with Dionysos. As ‘ the good being, or 
Onnophris the meek hearted, the celesti.il or king of 
heaven, he wears the white or upper crown. Another 
and rarer type of him represents him as the iZ’ut, 
or emblem of stability, wearing tlic crown of tho 
two Truths upon his head. His worship, at a later 
time, was extended over Asia Jlinor, Greece, and 
Borne, and at an early ago had penelr.ited into 
Phccnicia, traces of it being found on the coins 
of Malta and other places. Ho became introduced 
along ivith the Isiao worship into Borne, and had 
votaries under the Boman empire. But the attacks 
of the philosophers, and the rise of Christianity, 
overthrew these exotic deities, who were never 
popular with the more cultivated portion of the 
Boman world. ' 

Herodotus, ii. 40—42; Plutarch, JDe Isidc; 
Tibullus, i. 7; Diodonis, i. 25 ; Prichard, MijtMooy, 
p. 208 ; Wilkinson, Man. and Gust, iv. 3i4; Bunsen, 
Egypt's Place, i. 414. 

O'SMAZOMB, a name given by Thenard to tho 
spirit-extract of flesh, on which, as he supposed, its 
agreeable taste, when cooked, depended. The term 
is now abandoned by chemists. 

b'SMIUM (symb. Os ; old eqiiiv. 100 ; now cq. 
200 ; spec. grav. 10 ) is one of the noble metals which 
occurs in association with platinum in the form of 
an alloy with iridium. It may he obtained in tho 
metaUio condition by several processes which yield 
it either in thin, dark-gray glistening scales, or as a 
dense iron-hlaok mass. It is tke least fusible of all 
the metals ; the oxyhydrogen jet volatilising, but 
not fusing it, . , , . - 

Five oxides of 0. are known— viz., the protoxide 
(OsO), which is of a dark-green colour, and forms 
green salts when dissolved in acids; the sesguioxide 
(OS 2 O 3 ), which has not been isolated ; the hinoxide 
(OsO„), which is black; the ieroxide (OsOa), winch 
possesses the characters of a weak acid, but has 
not been isolated; and osmic acid_ (OSO 4 ), which 
occurs in colourless, glistening, aciculnr crystals, 
freely soluble in water, and very volatile. At 
about 220 % this compound gives off an extremely 
irritating and irrespir.ahle vapour; and hence tho 
name of the metal (from the Greek word osme, 
odour). . It produces a permanent black stain 
upon the skin, and gives a blue precipitate ynth 
tincture of galls. G. also forms four chlorides, 
which correspond in composition to the first four 
oxides. This metal was discovered by Tennant in 
1803. 

O'SMOSE ; DIA'LYSIS. The earlier discoveries of 
Dutroohet and Graham have been briefly described 
in the article on DirrnsiON (q.v.). The subject 
has, howeyer, been much extended recently, princi- 
pally by the investigations of Graham; and_ as 'the 
whole phenomena are exceedingly interesting and 
important, since secretion, absorption, and various 
other organic processes are to a great extent depen- 
dent on them, some further detail, especially of 
these later facts, may here he given. 

When two different liquids are separated by_ a 
bladder or other membrane, or a piece of calico 
coated with coagidated albumen, there is always a 
more or less rapid transference of the two liquids 
in opposite directions through the diaphragm. In 
certain cases, the explanation given in the article 
referred to is complete, hut in others it appears to 
be insufficient. Graham has made an e^ensivo 
series of experiments upon osmose, where distilled 
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•vratc-r was on one sidd of tUe diaphragm, and various 
liquids and solutions on the other, and has arrived 
at many general results, of which the following arc 
the more important. The osmose is considered as 
jiosilive when more of the water passes through tho 
diaphragm than of the other liquid. Such sub- 
stances as gum, gelatine, &c., produce scarcely any 
effect. Solutions of neutral salts, such as common 
salt, Epsom salts, &o., follow the ordinary law of 
diffusion, as if no diaphragm had been interposed. 
Acid salts in solution, and dilute acids, pass rapitUy 
into the water— or the osmose is negative; while 
alkaline solutions give, in general, a strong positive 
effect. _ _ . . 

In all tho cases in which an osmotic action 
occurs which cannot be explained by capillary 
forces, there is chemical action on the diaphragm ; 
and conversely, such osmose cannot be produced if 
the material of the diajihragm be not acted on by 
tho liquids in contact with it. 

But the most remarkable results of GriAam^s 
later investigations are those relating to Dialysis 

j. e., to the separation of tho constituents^ of 

mixtures, and even the decomposition of chemical 
compounds, by osmose. The residts of his earlier 
investigations, above given, shew a remarkable 
difference between two classes of bodies; gum, 
gelatine, &c., which form viscous solutions, on the 
one hand ; aud salts, acids, and alkalies, on the 
other. The first class he has called Colloids; the 
second, Crgstallokls. The former are_ extremely 
sluugish, tile latter comparatively rapid in their 
action. Thus, of common salt aud albumen, under 
precisely similar oircumstauces, there pass though 
the diaphragm in a given time quantities which are 
as 25 to 1 by weight. Hence, if a solution contain- 
ing both classes of substances be opposed to pure 
water, the crystalloids will pass rapidly through 
the diaphragm, aud the ooUoitts slowly. _ This pro- 
cess promises to be of very great value in medical 
jurisprudenoe, as, without introducing any pew 
substanoo (except the diaphragm and custilled 
water), we have the means of separating from the 
generally colloidal contents of animal viscera such 
poisonous crystalloids as white arsenic, vegetable 
alkaloid, &o., which by the old methods was in 
gener.al attended with great difficulty, and often 
uncertainty. These methods are still in their 
infanc 3 ’-, but enough is already knoivn to shew how 
valuable they must soon become to the chemist 
•and the toxicologist. One economical application 
has been prmiosed, and shewn to be practicable. 
IVhen a bladder is filled with the brine of salt 
beef, and suspended in fresh water, the salt after 
a time nearly all disappears, and there renkiins in 
the bladder a rich extract of moat fit for making 
soup. 

Eor a brief notice of tho speculations which 
Graham’s researches have led him to form as to 
the nature of Matter, we refer to the article on that 
subject. - 

OSMTJ'HDA, a genus of Ferns, ' distinguished 
by spore-cases in branched, stalked masses. The 
OsMUND-EoyAL, KOYAI.,' Or Floweeino Feen (0. 
rcgalis), is the noblest and most striking of British 
ferns. -It is voiy frequent in the districts of Scot- 
land and Ireland most remarkable for the moisture 
of their climate, growing in boggy places and the 
wet margins of woods. It has bipinnate fronds, 
and panicled spore-cases upon altered fronds, ■which 
appear as staucs distinct from the fronds, and 
assimilate the general appearance to that of a 
phanerogamous plant. It sometimes rises to 11 feet 
in height. It is found in many parts of Europe, and 
in North America. It possesses tonic and styptic 
properties, and its root-stocks were formerly 


employed in scrofula. The root-stocks abound in a 
mucilaginous substance, ivhich, .being extracted by 



boiling them in water, is used in the north of Europe 
instead of starch. 

O'SNAERtiCK, or OSNABURG, a territory 
occupying the western portion of the Prussian pro- 
vince of Kgnover, and ombracmg the principality of 
0., the oountships of Bingen and of Bentheim, and 
the dilchy of Arensberg-Meppen and the lordship 
of Papenburg. Area, 2408 square miles; pop. 
(1875) about 280,000. 

OSNABBliOK, the chief town of the territory, 
lies in the midst of tho extended and fruitful valley 
of the Hase, 80 miles west-south-west of Hanover 
by railway. It still ranks as the third com- 
mercial city of Hanover, although it cannot boast 
of tho important trade which it enjoyed before the 
establishment of the existing system of the Prussian 
Tollvcrein. Pop. (1875) 29,850. 0. has thriving 

nanufactories of cig.ars and tobacco, paper-hangings, 
md cotton and woollen goods, and extensive works 
or the preparation of mineral dyes and cement, 
lesides iron, machinery, and carriage manufactories. 
According to the opinion of antiquarians, 0. stands 
m the site of the ancient Wittekindsburg, which 
,vas raised to a bishopric in 78S by Charlema^e, 
)Ome relics of ■whom, together "with the pretendea 
Jones of the martyrs Crispinus and Cnspmianus, 
ire preserved, in the cathedral — a fine specimen m 
; he Byzantine style of architeotnre of the i2th 
lentury. The Church of St Mary, a noble Gotiue 
ouilding, was erected by tho burghers of O. m the 
I4th c. during their contentions mth them haughty 
jcclesiastical rulers, and contains the grave of Moser, 
in whose honour a statue was placed m the square 
jf the cathedral in 1838. The sigMg of the peMe 
of Westphalia in 1648, in an apartment of the to^- 
ball, is commemorated by the preservation of the 
portraits of aU the ambassadors who took part m 
the treaty. It was decreed m tMs treaty that the 
ancient bishopric of 0. should thenceforth be 
occupied alternately by a Roman 
and a Protestant secular pnnoe of the House of 
Bmnswiok-Luneburg; and after 
held by Frederiok,;Duke of York, the district of 0. 
was ceded to Hanover m 1803, and tlie chapter 
finally dissolved. 
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O'SPBBY (Panclion), a genus of FalconUla:, of 
which only one species is known {P. haliactus), also 
caUed tho PisiiIKO Hawk or Flsni.NO E-VOLU. and 
sometimes tlio 33 ai-D Buzz-VUD. It^ is Biiicntmr 
among the Fakoiiida' in prcNnug cxchnh'cJff on tish ; 
and to this its -whole structure and Ixabits arc 
adapted. Its whole length is about twentj'-two 
inches : it is of a dark-brown colour, variegated 
with black, gray, and white. The under parts are 
white, except a light-brown hand across the chest. 



Osprey (Pamhon ItahaCttts). 


Tlic hill is short, strong, rounded, and broad. The 
tail is rather long, the wings .are very long, extend- 
ing beyond the tail ; the under surface of the toes 
remaikahly rough, covered with small pointed 
scales, siiiteil for tho securing of slijiiiery prey ; the 
claws not grooved beneath, as in most of tho Pal- 
coniihr. The feathers arc de.stituto of the snpple- 
inentary plume, which is cnnsidcrahly developed in 
mo.st of the Palcoiiiihr. Tho intestine diflers from 
that of the other Palcoxhla: in being very Blender 
and of great length. 

The 0. is cliietly to he seen near the sea, lakes, 
ami large rivers. A’u hinl is more widely dilliiscd; 
it i.s found in all ([iiarters of the world; its gco- 
giapliie.al range imliiding Europe, Asha, Afric.a, 
Eortli and South Amenc.a, and Aii.str.ali.a, and both 
very warm and. very cold climatc.s. It is every- 
where a bird of p.assago, retiring from high northern 
latitiide.s on the .apiiearaneo of frost. It occurs on 
ni.aiiv part.s of the llritrsli coasts, and is sometimes 
found in inland districts, hut is nowhere .abundant 
in llrit.aiii. In some jilaccs in Scotland, it still 
breeds year after year, on the highest smnmit of a 
ruined building, or the top of an old tree. It is 
very plentiful in .some parts of Xorth Anieric.a ; .and 
its return in the beginning of Ejiriiig is hailed with 
joy by fishermen, as indieiitivc of the apjic.araiice of 
iisli. The nest is a huge structure of rotten sticks, 
in tho outer interstices of which smaller birds some- 
times make their nests ; for the O. never preys on 
birds, and is not dreaded by them. It is, indeed, of 
a pacilio and timorous dis])osition, and readily 
abandons its prey to tho 'Wliitc-licadcd Eagle (or 
Erne, q. v.). In tho d.a.vs of f.alconry, the O., being 
very docile, was sometimes trained and used for 
catching fish. 

O'SSA, the ancient name of a mountain on tho 
cast side of Thessaly, near Polion, and scji.aratcd 
from Olympus by the vale of Tcnipe. It is now 
called Kissavo. The conic.al summit is covered 
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with snow during the greater part of the ye.ar. The 
ancients iilaced the se.at of the Centaurs and Giants 
in the neighbourhood of Pelion and Ossa. 

O'SSEIIC. This term is applied bj’ chemists to 
the substance in the tissue of tlic bones \rliich jnclaa 
gluten. It is obtained by the prolonged action of 
dilute hydrochloric acid on hone, which dissolves 
all tho earthy matter. The material thus procured 
retains the form of the hone without its hardness, 
and must be repeatedly washed with water, and 
tre.ated with .-dcohol and ether to remove traces of 
salts, fat, kc. It is insoliihlo in water, hut is 
converted into gluten (one of the fonns of gelatine) 
by tho action of boiling w.atcr — a transformation 
which is much facilit.atcd if a little acid ho present 
Tho ossein yielded by different kinds of animals 
requires different times forits conversion into gluten ; 
and that of young animals changes more r.apidly than 
th.vt of adults of tho same species. It appears to 
exist in tho hones in a state of freedom — that is to 
sa5', not in combination with any of the salts of 
lime. Fromy’s aimlyscs shew that tho amount of 
gluten is ])reciscly the same as that of the ossein 
which yields it, .and that tho two substances aro 
isomeric. 

O'SSIAE, Poems or. Ossian, or Oisin (a word 
which is interpreted tho ‘little fawai’), a Celtic 
warrior-poet, is said to have lived in tho ."d c., and 
to have been tho son of Fing.al or Finn MacCum- 
haill. The poems wliich are ascribed to him in 
inanuscriiits of any antiquit}', arc few and short, 
and of no romarkahlo merit. Bnt in 17G0 — 1703, a 
Highland schoolmaster, James hinephetson (q. v.), 
imhlislied two epics, Eingnl and Temora, .and sevcr.al 
smaller )>icces and fragments, which ho affirmed to 
he translations into Rnglish proso of Gaelic poems 
written by 0., and preserved by or.al tradition in 
the Scottisli llighlanus. Their success was wonder- 
ful. They were received with admiration in almost 
every country of Europe, and were translated not 
only into French and It.alian, hut into P.aiiish and 
I’ofish. Rut their .authenticity was challenged 
.almost ns soon ns tho.v savv the light, and a long and 
angry controversy followed. That they wore what 
they claimed to he, was maintained by Dr Blair, 
Lord Kames, the poet Gray, and Sir John Sinclair. 
That they were more or less tho fabrication of ^lac- 
)>hersnn himself, was maintained by Dr Johnson, 
D.avid Hume, M.alcolm Laing, and John Pinkerton. 
IVliilo this controversy still raged, another sprang 
up scarcely less angry or protracted. Maepherson 
made 0. a Scotch Highlander, hut tho Irish claimed 
liim as an Irishman. The fact is ho w.as both : for 
in those early times, the north-cast of Ireland and 
the west coast of Scotland were practically one 
country ; the people sjioko one language, they were 
of one hlnod ; and the narrow strip of sea that 
divided them served not as a wall of separation, 
hut rather as an e.asy ]iassago of coinmnnic.ation by 
means of boats. As to tho real authorship of tho 
poems, as the original manuscripts which hlacpher- 
soii used liavo never been produced, there will 
alw.a.vs remain doubts ; one thing only wo know, 
that he did use materials of the same nature ns the 
Ossianic traditions that may he picked up from the 
month of the people in many parts of Ireland and 
tlie Highlands at the iireseiit d.ay ; bnt how far 
under Macphei'son’s hands they were remodelled 
roinains a secret. Tho recent contribution to this 
question made by J. F. Camphell in his Lcahhav na 
Paimc — a dige.st of all the Ossianic ballads cither 
published by others or colleotcd by Mr C.amphell 
iiimsclf — has not tended much to clc.ar up tho mat- 
ter. Ko trace of hlacpheison’s two largo poems has 
been recovered. On one point .all Gaelic scholars 



ossmcATio:; 


. r • i.i n;-ri fil— Hint Mncjilieirtm <liJ not, njirl conM 
[ t !i"vi’ ^vritti'ii tlic f;.">oIie. I’lyins a'cribcil to 0., 

' riJii.iiiittoil to ^vritiii" ill tlic Ili^lilaiidR in tlic fir?t 
' ir.!f of till' ICth c., nro printed in llic fJ'-an of 
I Jlcoh (Kdin. ]Slj2), with translations into 

I linpli.'li and into modem Gaelic. The jiocms .as- 
{ rril ed to ()., jircscrvod in Ireland, v.cre jiiildi.shcd 
I by the 0.-“ianic Society in fi.’: volume.? (Dublin, 1S51 
— ISGl). Students of the Of sianic poems will find 
much assistance from consnltin" the edition of the 
Gaelic v.-ith .a new translation by Dr Clerk of Jvil- 
mallio (IMin. 1S70). In ISTCtlieO. controversi' was 
ayain n"itated, butc.amcto nothin". 

OSSinCA'TION', or the formation of bone, is 
.a prnerss to svhich jiliysiolopsts have paid much 
att' ntion, but rej.ardiii" which there is still confi- 
de r.dile diirercncc of opinion. On one point, how- 
ever, tlwre is .a "eneral asreemenf — viz., th.at the 
bnm s are not in any instance a primary form.ation, 
but alw.ays result from the transform.ation and 
earthy impre^^matinn of some ]ire-oxistin" tissue, 
whicli is nio-t commonly either cartilage or .a mem- 
brane rontainiii" cell-nuclei. At a very earlj’ period 
of embryonic life, as soon, indeed, ns any Ktrnctural 
diHerences can be detected, the matcri.al from which 
the Ikuics are to bo formed becomes m.ajiped out as 
a loft gelatinous substance, which ni.ay be distin- 
pii.shed from the other tissues by being r.athcr less 
transparent, and soon becoming decidedly opaque. 
From this beginning the bones are foimed in two 
w.ay.s; either the ti.ssuo just described becomes con- 
verted into cartilage, which is aftcrw.ards replaced 
by bone, or a germin.al membrane is formed, in 
which the ossifying iirocess takes place. The latter 
is the most simjile .and rapid mode of fonning bone. 
tVlicn ossification commences, the membr.ano be- 
comes more oiiaque, and exhibits a decided fibrous 
character, the fibres being arranged more or less in 
a reticulated manner. These iibres become more 
distinct and granular from impregnation avith lime 
salts, and nro converted into incipient bone, while 
the cells which nro scattered among them shoot out 
into the bone corpuscles, from which the c.analiculi 
nro c.xtondcd probably by resorption. The faci.al 
and cranial bones, with the exception of those at 
the base of the skull, nro thus foi-mcd without the 
intervention of .any cartilage. 

The process of ossification in Cartilage (q. v.) is 
too eomplex and dillicult to follow in these p.agcs. 
Some physiologists hold th.at when ossification is 
carried on in cartilage, a comidcte molecular replace- 
ment of one substance by the other takes place ; 
while others believe that more or less of the carti- 
laginous matrix remains, and becomes impregnated 
with earthy matter, at the same time that gluten is 
sub.stitutcd for chondrinc (chondrino being the variety 
of gelatine that is yielded bj' ossein or bone-carti- 
lage before ossification, while gluten is yielded after 
th.at proce.ss is est.ablishcd). All the bones of the 
body, excepting those of the head and face .already 
mentioned, are at first formed, in part at .all events, 
from cartilage. 

The time at avhich ossification commences docs 
not at all follow the order in which the primordial 
cartilage is laid down. Thus the cartilage of the 
vertobr.c apjicara before there is any trace of th.at 
of the claaacle, yet at birth the ossific.ation of the 
latter is almost complete, avhilo that of the former 
is very imperfect for many years. AVe will briefly 
trace the process of ossification as it occurs in the 
hum.an femur or thigh-bone. Ossific.ation commences 
in the interior of the cartilage at determinate points, 
which are hence termed points or entires of osslji- 
ru.'iin. From these points the process advances 
j into the surrounding substance. In the second 
month of frehal life, one of these centres shews itself 


about tlic miibih- Ilf tin- i haft, and from Ihi" point 
o--,ific.ation rajiidly extend'! up'.v.ard- and d iwn'.'anD 
.along the whole h-'iigtli of th" rhaft. Tiio nn'i' r an 1 
lower ends remain c.artdaeinous, and it ii'not till 
the l.a't month of fictal life that a second centr.' 
aiqicam at the lower end. The third etntre, fri'm 
which the upper end of the bone is O'. ilii-d, d -k s 
not appear till about a year after birth. The bone 
now consists of txvo extremities or cpiphyt's, xritli 
an intennediate shaft or dinphyo's ; and the siqierior 
cpiphj-sia is not ossified to the .shaft until nliout the 
ciglitcentli, and the inferior until after the txvcntieth 
ye.ar. At about the fifth year, a fourth O'sific 
centre is developed in the cartilage of the greater 
trocluantor, and a fifth centre appc.ars in the 
lejser trochanter at .about the fourteenth year. 
These osseous procc-sscs, thus developed from special 
os.oiiic centres, are termed apophyses. Most of the 
long bone.s arc dcvcloiicd in a corresponding w.ay. 
It IS a cnrioiis fact (which is of such general occur- 
rence th.at it may bo regarded as a law) that in the 
skeletons both of man and of the lower animals, 
the union of the various apophyses to the ciii- 
])hj-.sos, and of the cjiiphyscs to the diaphysis or 
shaft, t.akcs jilace in the inverse order to that in 
which their ossification began. The .adv.ant.agcs 
derived from this subdivision of the long bones into 
segments, with interposed cartilaginous jilates, nro 
obx-ions. Besides the greater facilities for growth 
thus afforded, the flexibility of tlio bony fr.amcwork 
is thereby greatly increased, and its escape from 
injury during the many balls incidcnt.al to this period 
of life is in no Email degree attribut.iblo to this 
cause. See Humphry On tlic Human Skeleton, pp. 
33 — '15. 

True OssiJiL-ation sometimes occurs as a morbid 
process ; but in many cases, the term is incorrectly 
used (especially in the case of blood-vessels) to 
designate a hard c.alcarcoiis deposit, in which the 
cliar.ictcristio microscopic appearances of true bono 
are altogether absent. 

In one sense, the osseous tissue that is formed in 
regeneration of destroyed or fractured bones, may 
be regarded as due to a morbid, although a restora- 
tive action. Hypertrophy of bone is by no means 
r.arc, being sometimes loc.al, forming a protuberance 
on the external surface, in whieh c.ase it is termed 
.an exostosis; and sometiincs extending over the whole 
bone or over scvcr.al bones, giving rise to the condi- 
tion Icnown ns hyperostosis. Again, true osseous 
tissue occ.asionally occurs in parts in which, in the 
normal condition, no bono existed, .as in the dura 
mater, in the so-called permanent cartilages (as 
those of the larjmx, ribs, &c.), in the tendons of 
cerbain muscles, and in certain tumours. The 
pcculi.ar causes of the osseous formations which arc 
unconnected xrith bone, .are not known. 

Calc.areous deposits or concretions not exhibiting 
the microscopical character of bone, but often f.alsely 
termed ossifications, are of no unfrequent occur- 
rence. An.alyses of such concretions occurring in 
jnis, in the v.alvcs of the heart, in the muscles, and 
in the lungs, arc given by Vogel in his Pathnloyical 
Anatomy if the Human liody ; and in some of these 
concretions, the phosphate and carbonate of lime 
occur in nearly the same percentages .as those in 
avhich they are found in bone. The diseased con- 
dition usually but incorrectly called ossification of 
the arteries, is of suUicicnt importance to require a 
brief notice. In consequence of the deposition of 
earthy or calcareous matter in the middle coat of 
the .artery, the vessel loses all its elasticity, and 
bccoiiics a rigid, unyielding tube. All parts of the 
arterial system are liable to this change ; but it is 
more frequently met arith in the ascending portion 
and , arch of the aort.a, th.an in any other j'art of 



OSTADit-OSTIA, 


the shallovmcss of the harhonr prevents large 
ships from entering the port except at high tide. 
It ranks, however, as the second seaport of _ the 
kingdom, Antwerp being the first, and is fortified 
ndth walls and broad ditches. It has some good 
manufactories for linens, saUcloths, and tobacco, 
and several sugar, salt, and candle works. Ikpm 
its position as a station for the steamers plying 
daily between London, Dover, and the continent, 
and as the terminus of various branches of rail- 
way in connection avith the great French and 
German lines, it is a lively and active place of 
transport traffic, and is resorted to in the summer 
as a bathing-place by 12,000 persons from aU parts 
of the continent. It is, moreover, an important 
station for oyster, cod, and herring fishing j has a 
good naval school, some ship-yards, an efficient 
staff of pilots, and is the seat of a commercial 
tribunal and a chamber of customs. Its imports in 
1873 amounted to 16,000,000 francs ; its exports to 
15,000,000 francs. The harbour is furnished with 
a light-house, and is provided with an admirably- 
constructed stone promenade for the accommoda- 
tion of the public. 0. is memorable for the pro- 
tracted siege which it underwent from 1601 to 1604, 
terminating in the surrender of the Dutch and Flem- 
ish garrison to the Spanish commander, Spinola. 

OSTEOOO'LA, a kind of size or glue. made by 
removing the mineral matter from bones, and dis- 
solving the gelatine. Its common name is bone-glue. 

OSTEOLB'PIS (Gr. bone-scale), a genus of fossil 
ganoid fish peculiar to the Old Kcd Sandstone. It is 



that vessel, and is more common in the lower 
extremities than the upper. The affection is 
usually partial, but occasionally it appears to be 
almost universal. Thus, Dr Adams has recorded a 
case, in the Dublin Hospital Deports, in which no 
pulsation could be felt in any part of the body', and 
even the heart offered no other sign of action 
than a slight undulating sound. Old age strongly 
predisposes to this dise.ased condition, and probably 
few very aged persons are altogether exempt from 
it. There is also reason to believe that gout and 
rheumatism favour those calcareous deposits. This 
condition of the arteries may give rise to aneurism, 
to gangrene of the extremities in aged persons, and 
to atrophy, and consequent feebleness of the brain 
and heart. (The coronary arteries, which supply 
the heart with the arterial blood necessary for its 
own nutrition, are very often, although not always, 
ossified in angina pectoris.) Moreover, this con- 
dition of the vessels very materially increases the 
risk from severe accidents and surgical operations. 

OSTADB, AxiniAU' van, a celebrated painter and 
engraver of the Dutch school, was born at LUbeck, 
in North Germany, in 1610. His teachers were 
FVanz Hals and Eembrandt. He followed his art 
at Haarlem, till the French army of Louis XIV. 
threatened HoUand, when he removed to Amster- 
dam, where he spent the remainder of his life. He 
died in 1685. Country dancing-greens, farm-yards, 
stables, the interiors of rustic hovels and beer-shops, 
are the places which he loves to paint; and his 
persons are for the most part coarse peasant carls, 
dnudeen tob.acco-smokers, or peasant 
women employed in country work. 

In everything he did there is a bright 
and vivid naturalness. Not equal to 
Teniers in originality and quiet 
humour, he suipasses him in the 
force and fineness of his execution, 
though he is not free from triviality 
.and repetitions, and inaccuracies in 
dr.awing. He was a prolific painter, 
and his works are to be found in all 
the museiuns ' and collections of the 
Netherlands, Germany, France, and England. They 
have been well engraved by Visoher, Suydcroef, 
and himself. — ^Isaac van Ostade, brother of Adrian, 
also a painter, was born at LUbeck in 1012, and 
died at Amsterdam in 1671. He did not equal his 
brother whose style he labomed to imitate. 

OSTASHKO'FP, a manufacturing district town 
of Great Dussia, in the government of Tver, stands 
on the south-east shore of Lake Seliguer ; lat. 67° 
10' N., long. 33° 6' B. The first settlements on this 
site are said to have taken place in 1230. Pop. 
(1867) 9233. Skin-dressing, boot-making, and fishing 
in the neighbouring lakes" are the principal employ- 
ments of tile inhabitants. The woods in the vicinity 
furnish bark for tanning putpos.es, and charcoal for 
the blacksmiths’ shops. There arc in 0. 37 tany.ards, 
in which skins are dressed, and Bussian leather 
prepared to the amoimt of £90,000 annuaDy. The 
leather prepared at Savine’s tany.ard is Imown in 
England, Austria, Italy, and North America. 
280,000 pairs of boots are made annuaUy, and 400 
men and 1000 women are engaged in the manufacture. 
Manufactures of hatchets and scythes are also carried 
on. The commerce of 0. is small, however, owing 
to its remote distance from important lines of com- 
munication. 

OSTE'NDB, a strongly fortified town of the 
Belgian province of West Flanders, on the German 
Ocean, at the opening of the Ostende and Bruges 
Canal, in 61° 14' N. lat., and 2° 55' E, long. Pop. 
17,351. Notwithstanding its proximity to the sea, 


Ostoolepis. 

separated from its allies by having the two .anal 
and two dorsal fins alternating with each other. 
Seven species have been described. 

OSTEO'LOGY (6r. osfeo, the bones) is that depart- 
ment of anatomy which treats of the chemical and 
physical properties of the osseous tissue, and of the 
shape, development and growth, articulations, &c., 
of the various bones of which the skeleton is com- 
posed See Bone, Ossieioation, Skeleton, &o. 

OSTEBO'DB, a smaU town of Hanover, in the 
principality of Grubenhagen, situated at the western 
base of the Harz Mountains, on the Sfise, .an affluent 
of the Leine, 20 miles north-east of Gottingen. It 
conkains .large grain stores, from which the minors 
of the neighbourhood and their f.amilies are supplied 
with grain at a low and fixed rate. Cotton, woollen, 
and linen fabrics and hosiery are extensively manu- 
factiu-ed, also lead and copper. Pop. (1875) 5658. 

O'STIA, a city of Latirrm, at the mouth of the 
Tiber, about 16 miles from Borne. It is said to 
have been founded by Ancus Martins, and was 
regarded as the oldest Boman colony. It first 
acquiredimportancefrom its salt-works, theestablish- 
ment of which is attributed to Ancus Martins, and 
afterwards as the port where the Sicilian, Sardinian, 
and African corn shipped for Borne was landed ; yet 
its name first occurs during the second Punic war. 
It was long, too, the principal station of the Boman 
navy; but its harbour was exceedingly bad, and 
gradu.ally the entrance became silted up with alluvial 
deposits, BO that vessels could no longer approach 



OSTRACION— OSTEICS. 

it, but ^verc compeUed to ride at anchor in the open the tarsus, naked; the feet have only two toes, of 
roadstead, and to disembark their cargoes there. At which the inner is the largest, and has a short claw 
ength the Emperor Claudia duv a new harbour or the outer has no claw ; thi winvs arc too short to be 
basin two ^lesmorth of 0., anf connected it .with used for flight, but are useful to°aid in niS the 

the Tiber by a canal. It avas named the Portus plumage is lax and flexible ; the win^s a^S haa4 

Anonsl^ and aroimd it soon spmng up a new to?m long soft drooping plumes. Only°one species is 
called Portus Ostieiisis, Portus ffrbis, Portus Pomes, Icnown (S', camelus), .a native of the sandy deserts of 
and often simply Portus. Yet it was not tiU nearly Africa and Arabia ; the South American ostriches 
the close of the Eoman empire that the prosperity of or Nandus (q. v.), constituting a distinct conus’ 
0. as a city began to decline. Its decay, however, was The O. is the largest of all birds now existing Tieinc 
rapid, .and m the 8th c. it was a mere rum. During from six to eight feet in height to the top of iti 
? ai.™i r 1 the modem O.— was he.ad, and an adult male weighing from two to threo 

built about half a ^e above the ancient one; but hundred pounds. The male is rather larger than 
It has not more than 100 permanent inhabitants, the female. The head and upper part of the neck 
who still carry on the manufacture of salt, estab- are 60 .antily covered with a thin doivn, through 
hashed in the pre-histono times of ancient Rome, wliich the sldn is visible. The young have the 

The nuns of 0. extend for a mile and a half alone ^ 
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the banlis of the Tiber, and are nearly a mile in 
breadth. See Kibby’s Piniomi di Roma (voL iL). 

OSTRA'CIOR, a genus, and Ostiiacionid.e, a 
family of fishes of the order PlectognatM. flttey are 
remarkably distinguished by h.aviug the whole body 
covered with an inflexible tubcrculatcd coat of mail, 
formed of six-sided bony sc-ales or plates combined 
in a tcsselated quincun'eial manner ; the fleshy lips, 
the fins, and the tail protruding through holes in 
the ' armour. The gill-opening .appears in the 
armour as a mere slit, bordered with a sliinny edge, 
but there is a true giU-cover within. There are no 
ventr.al fins. The vertebriE are generally coalescent. 
There .is Uttla musciU.ar substance, and in some 
species it is reputed poisonous; but the liver is 
large, and yields much oU. Some of the species are 
known by the names of jKUh-K-nsn and CorrER- 
Fisii. They are mostly found in the Indian and 
American seas. None are British. 
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Ostrich [Slruihio camelus). 

head and nbtk clothed with feathers. The general 
plumage is glossy black in the adult male, dark 


/^rcmr> A /nro^iT • tx • <1 t rv 1 ' luuuuauo 19 in tut;: iiuuiu muiu, uarii 

nf exercised by the people female and young, with a slight spnnk- 

toK of white feather/; the long plumes of the 


to +be nf dangerous -^^-ingg and tail are white, occasionally marked with 

blacl On each wing are tivo plumeless shafts, not 
TOth their pohtmal equality. It was not a pu^h- unlike porcupine’s q^s. The inner toe is very 
ment for any particiflar dime, but rather, as has been large, atout seven iiohes long, and its claw hoof- 
obsen-ed, a precautionary measure, to remove such ui-l. -whOst the sternum is distitute of a keel, and 
leaders as were obviously exercising a dangerous the muscles which move the wings are compara- 
ascendency m the state. Ostracism was introduced tivcly weak, those which move the legs are of 
bv Cleisthencs about the bcpannino of the ntb c. A ^ - ° T , 


by Cleisthencs about the' beginning of the Cth c. prodim 
B.C., after the expulsion of the Peisistratidae. The capaiJe 


ous strength, so that the O. is not only 


iwsueu eo exercise vms rignr, ana u tuey aia, a the leopard and other large beasts of 

pubbe assembly was held, and each citizen had preytd assafl it. It has been often kSown to rip 
ppo ty of depositing, in a place appointed for ^ ^ gjugie stroke, and a man is recorded 

the purpose, a potsherd (ostra/eon) or small e.arthen ti Lave suffered the same fate. The eyes of the 0. 
r the name of the the lids are furnished with lashes. 

he voted.. Six thou- pts sight is keen, so that it descries objects at a 
sand aotes were necessary for the banislment of great Stance in the open desert, 
any person ; but the greatest men of Athens- q. shuns the presence of man, but is often 

ililhades, nemistocles Cmon AJcib.ades, &c.- to be seen in near proximity to herds of zebras, 
/ ^ The banishment antilopes, and other quadrupeds! 

w 1 tTn’ the penod wm after- jt is gregarious, although the flocks ot ostriches are 

wards restneted to five. Property and civfl rights „ot Centrally very large. It is polygamous, one 
or honours rernamed unaffected by it Alcib.ades m.ale usually appropriating to himsilf, when he can, 
succeeded m,obt.aming the final abolition of ostra- from two to seven femafes, which ieem to make 
{ hou ever, Plutarch and Aristotle their nest in common, scooping a mere hole in the 

speak as a necessary political expedient and its sand for this purpose. Each female is supposed to 
uhhty has been veiy ably defended m modern times i,^y ..^,,out ten eg^s. The eggs are all placid on end 
y ilr Grote {Histmy of Greece, voL iv. pp. 200 fr jjjg which often contains a large number, 

whilst around it eggs are generally to be found 
O'STEIOH {Struiliio), a genus of birds of the scattered on the sand. Concerning these, it has 
order Orallatores, and tribe Previpennes (q. v.), in been supposed that they are intended for the food 
Cuvier’s system — the order Cursores (or Runners) of the young birds before they are able to go in 
of some ornithologists. In this genus the bill is of quest of other food ; an improbable notion, not ’ 
rnoderato length, broad, flattened, rounded .at the supported by evidence. It seems at least as likely 
tip, the mandibles flexible ; the head small ; the that these scattered eggs are ' laid by females wait- 
neck long ; the legs long (both tibia and tarsus) and ing whilst the nest is occupied by another, and 
very robust, the lower part of the tibja, as well as that they are lost to the ostriches, and no more 
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regarded. Contrary to a very generally received 
opinion, tlio 0. does not leave Ler eggs to bo 
batched entirely by the beat of tbo sun ; or, if this 
bo tbo case in the avarmest regions, it is otberaviso 
in tbo moro northern and BOutbern countries in 
avbicb this bird is found, and by a rcmarbablc 
instinct, tbo 0. sits upon the eggs by night, when 
tbo cold would bo too groat for them, and leaves 
thorn to tbo sun’s beat during the day. 

Tbo 0. feeds cxolusivelj’ on vegetable substances, 
its food consisting in groat part of grasses and their 
seeds ; so that its visits arc much dreaded by the 
cultivators of tbo soil in tbo vieinitj' of its haunts, 
a flock of ostriches soon making terrible devastation 
of a field of corn. Tbo 0. has a very largo crop, a 
strong gizzard, and a pretty large jirovcntriailus 
between tbo crop and the gizzard : tbo intestines 
arc voluminous, and tbo cceca long, with a_ remark- 
able spiral valve. There is a receptacle in which 
tbo nnno nccumnlatcs, as in a bladder, a thing very 
nncommon in birds. 

Tbo 0. swallows largo stones, ns small birds 
swallow grains of sand, to aid tbo gizzard in the 
trituration of tbo food; and in confinement, has 
often been known to swallow very indi_3crinnnatel3' 
whatever enmo in tbo waj’, pieces of iron, bricks, 
glass, old shoes, copper coins, &c. Its instincts 
do not suffico to prevent it from EW.allosring verj' 
unsuitable things; copper coins avero fatal m one 
instance, and a piece of a parasol in another. 

Tlio 0. is vcjy ji.itient of thirst, or is cap.ablc of 
subsisting for a long time without water. It often 
supplies tbo want of water bj' eating tbo gourds or 
melons of tbo desert, to which oven tbo lion is said 
to resort on tbo same account- 

Tbo speed of tbo 0., when it first sets out, is 
supposed to bo not less than GO miles an hour; but 
it docs not seem to bo capable of keeping up this 
speed for a long time. It is suecc.ssfully bunted by 
men on horseback, who take advantage of its habit 
of running in a cutvo, instead of a straight line, so 
that tbo hunter knows bow to proceed in order to 
meet it and got within shot. It is often kilted in 
South Africa by men who envelop themselves in 
ostrich slcins, and admirabl}’ imitating tbo manners 
of tbo 0., approach it near enough for their purpose, 
without exciting its alarm, and sonictimcs kill ono 
after another with their poisoned arrows. 

The strength of the 0. is such that it can easily 
carrj' two men on its back. 

The voice of the 0. is deep and hollow, not c.asilj’ 
distinguished, except bj' a practised car, from the 
ro.ar of the lion. It also moro frequently makes a 
kind of cackling ; and when enraged and striking 
violentlv at an adversarj’, hisses verj’ loudlj’. 

Tbo ilc.sb of the 0. is not unpalatable when it is 
j’oung, but rank and tough when old. It is gener- 
ally believed to have been prohibited ns unclc.an to 
the Jews (Lev. xi. IG), although the namo is trans- 
latcd Old in the English Bible. Thoro nro frequent 
references to it in tbo Old Testament. 

Tbo eggs of the 0. arc much esteemed as an 
article of food by the rude n.atives of Africa, and 
arc accoptablo even to European travellers and 
colonists. Each egg weighs about three pounds, 
and is thus equal to about two dozen oribn.arj’ hen’s 
eggs. Tbo egg is usually dressed by being set 
upright on a lire, and stirred about avith a forked 
stick, inserted through a hole in tbo upper end. 
The thick and strong shell is aiiplicd to manj' uses, 
but p.artioularlj' is much crajdoyed by the South 
African tribes for water-vessels. Tbo reader will 
probablj' recollect the interesting plato in Lmiig- 
Etone’s 'fravch of women filling ostrich shells with 
water. In taking ostrich eggs from the nest, the 
South Afric.an is careful not to touch any with the 
Ito 


hand, but uses a long stick to draw them out, that 
the birds may not detect the smell of the intruder, 
in which case they would forsake the nest ; whilst 
otherwise, they will rotimn, and lay more eggs. 

'The long plumes of the 0. have been highlj’ valued 
for ornamental purposes from very earl}' times, and 
continue to bo a considerable article of commerce, 
for the s.akc of which the 0. is pursued in its native 
wilds. See OsTuicn-FAnMTXo in Surr., Vob X. 

The 0. is often to be seen in Britain in confine- 
ment, and rcadilj' becomes quite tame and familiar, 
although still apt to be violent towards strangers. 
Grc.at numbers were exhibited in the public spec- 
tacles by some of the Eoman emperors; and the 
brains of many ostriches were sometimes presented 
in a single dish, as at the table of Hcliogab.alus. 

OSTRICH FEATHERS are occasionally 
borne as a heraldic charge, and always represented 
drooping. Three white ostrich feathers are the 
avcll-lcnown badge of the Prince of Wales. According 
to common tradition, they were assumed in conse- 
quence of Edward the Black Prince hamng plucked 
a pliuno of ostrich feathers from the casque of John 
of Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, who fell by his 
hand at Creej'. There is, however, no doubt that 
ostrich fc.athers were previous to that time a cogni- 
zance of the Plantagenets. Prince Henrj', eldest 
son of James I., first cst.ablished the present arrange- 
ment of the three ostrich feathers within a prince’s 
coronet. 

OSTRO'G, a small district town of West Russia, 
in the government of Volhynia, 100 miles west of 
Jitomir. Here, in the reign of Constantino of 
Ostrog, a school and tj’pography were established, 
and the limt Slavonic Bible printed in 1558. Pop. 
(1SG7) S3M. 

O'STROGOTHS. See Goths. 

OSTJ'XA, a town of Spain in the province of 
.Seville, and dS miles oast-south-east of tbo city of 
that name, stands in a fertile plain, and on a trian- 
gular hill crowned by a c.astle and the collegiate 
church. It stands in the midst of a highlj’ fertile 
plain, productive in grain, olives, almonds, &o. An 
extensive panoramic view is obtained from the castle. 
Tbo collcgi.ato church, in tbo mixed Gothic and 
cinque-cento stjde, was built in 153-1. It was 
pillaged bj' SoiUt of 5 cwt. of ancient church pl.atc, 
and was converted by him into a citadel and maga- 
zine. Pop. 15,000, who .are engaged in agriculture 
and in tbo manufacture of linen goods, and iron and 
earthenware. 

OSIFE’GO, a citj’ and port of entrj', in Now 
York, U.S., is situated at the mouth of Oswego 
River, on lalco Ontario, at the extromitj’ of tiie 
Oswego Canal, a branch of the Erie, and is a station 
on several railwaj-s. It is a handsome citj’, with 
streets 100 feet wide, crossing at right angles, witli 
costlj' government buildings, enstom-honso, court- 
house, post-olficc, citj' Imll, hosjiital, orphan asj’luin, 
librarj’, 1 G churches, 2 dailj’ and 2 weeklj’ newspapers, 
excellent schools, &c. It hasalarge trade with the hake 
conntrj' and C.anada, and exports about 12,000,000 
dollars per annum. On the river are 14 flonr-miUs, 
making G00,000 barrels of flour a daj-, with 11 ele- 
vators for unlo.ading vessels for 45,000 bushels an 
hour. Among the manufactures is that of 13,000,000 
lbs. of what is known as Oswego flour, made from 
Indian corn. The lumber received in 1874 mc.asnred 
210,81-1,573 feet, besides 47,C05,033shingles, 2,054,120 
pieces of heading, &c. Thoro are a fort and a naa-j’- 
j’ard, .and aii excellent harbour rccontlj’ constructed. 
Pop. (1870) 20,910. 

O.SWEGO TEA, a namo gia-en to several species 
of Monardci, parlicularlj’ AT. pnrpurea, JU, didyma, 
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and nr. halmiana, natives of North America, heeause 
of the occasional use of an infusion, of the dried 
leaves as a beverage. They belong to the natural 
order Zabiatce, somewhat resemble mints in appear- 
ance, and have an agreeable odour. The infusion is 
said to he useful in intermittents, and as a stomachic. 
Some other species of Monarda are used in the 
same way. 

O'SiyESTKY, a thriving market town .and 
municipal borough of England, in the county of 
Salop, 18 miles north-west of Shrewsbury. Tlie 
stone pillars of its ancient gateways still stand in 
the streets. There are also scanty remains of a 
castle, said to have been the ancestral scat of 
Walter Fitzalan, progenitor of the royal House of 
Stuart, who, during the troubles of the reign of 
King Stephen, fled hence to Scotland, and bccjime 
steward to D.avld I., king of Scotland. O. is the 
centre of an extensive .agricultural district ; it h.as 
extensive market-places, and its weeldy market 
for .agricultur.al produce and cattle is very largely 
•attended. There are corn mills and coal-mines in 
the a’ioinity. ’ 0. contains the ofiices and works of 
the Cambrian Company, and is favour.ably sitmated 
ns a r.ailw.ay centre. -Pop. (1871) of municip.al 
borough, 7300. 0. is said to derive its name from 
Oswald, king of Northumbria, slain here in 042. 
Near the town is Oswald’s Well, a fine spring of 
water ; and ‘ Old 0.,’ an ancient encampment. 

OSYMA'NDYAS, the name of a great king of 
Egypt, mentioned by Diodorus and Strabo, avho 
reigned, according to these authors, as the 27th 
successor of Sesostris. He distinguished himself, 
according to those authors, by his victories, and in- 
vaded Asia arith an .anny of 400,000 men and 20,000 
oav.alry, and conquered the Bactrians, w’ho h<ad been 
rendered tributary to Egypt by Sesostris. In 
honour of this exploit, ho is said by Hecatasus to 
have erected a monument which was at once a 
p.alaoo and a tomb, and which, rmder the name of 
Osymandeion, was renowned for its size and splen- 
dour in later times. It was said to be situated in the 
necropolis of Thebes, or at Gournah, and close to 
the sepulchres of the concubiues of the god Amen 
Ea. The Osymandeion is generally believed to be 
represented by the extant ruins of the palace of 
Eameses III. at Mcdinet Haboo, though great diffi- 
culty has been felt in reconciling the descriptions 
of its magnificence in ancient writers avith the 
dimensions of the modern relic ; and Letronuo, in 
his Tombeau d'Osymandyas (Par. 1831), has even 
ventured to suppose that it was an imaginary edifice 
invented by the Greeks from their acquainffince 
with the great palaces of Thebes, but this scepticism 
is considered extreme. The name of 0. is difiicult 
to recognise amongst the Egyptian kings, the nearest 
approach to it being one oftho Sotis, either the 1st 
or 2d, called after death, Asiri-Meneptah. Others 
consider 0, the Ismendes of Strabo, or the Mendes 
of Herodotus. The name of Amenophis may also 
lie concealed in his name, so much ambiguity 
pervades the subject. 

Diodorus, i. 46 to 50 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 8, 11 — 16 ; 
Juvenal, xv. 38; Lctronne, Mem. dc VInst. ix. p. 
321 ; ChampoUion, Letlrea Ecrllcs, p. 260, 303 ; 
ChampoUion-Figeac, L'Egyple, 69, 291, 313 — 315. 

OTA'GO, one of the most recent settlements, but, 
at the same time, the most prosperous, populous, 
and likely to become the most influential province 
of New Zealand (q. v.). Since the reinoorporation 
of Southland — a portion of its territory which, in 
1801, was parted from 0. and raised into a small 
separate province, an experiment which failed in a 
short time — it is now the most southern province of 
South Island (see New Zealand). 0. is boimded 


on the north by the province of Canterbury, and on 
the west, east, and south by the Pacific Ocean; is in 
length 200 miles, 100 miles in breadth, and possesses 
an invahnable line of coast which measures 400 miles. 
The entire area is about 15,500,000 acres— over 
24,000 square miles. Pop. in 1871, 69,500 ; in 1877 
estimated at 115,680. The chief rivers are the 
Waitiiki, the Cluth.a, and the Mataura, all of which 
flow south-south-east, and .are navigable to a greater 
or less extent. The .western regions of 0. remain 
unsurveyed, but .are known to be covered with hiuh, 
.and in many cases snow-capped mountains, stretch- 
ing along the whole line of .coast, .and extending in- 
land for upw.ards of 60 miles. East and north-east 
from the Mataura Eiver to the shore the surface is 
well knoavn, .and consists of mountain-ranges alter- 
nating with v.al]cys, .and extending parallel to the 
sea and to each other as far inland as the valley of 
the Manuherikia, one of the first affluents of the 
Clutha. The climate of 0. is exceedingly healthy 
and invigor.ating ; frost and snow are unknown 
except in the higher ranges, and rain, though 
sufficiently abundant to answer the demands of 
agriculture, does not interfere with outdoor occu- 
pations. All tlie Englisli fruits and flowers, avith 
some trifimg exceptions, are gro^vn here to per- 
fection. The northern and interior districts of the 
province arc eminently adapted, .as reg.ards both 
soil and elim.ate, for .agriculture as well as cattle- 
breeding. The western districts are rugged, and 
covered with forests; but in the eastern regions 
are many fertile and well-watered tracts, admirably 
suited for the production of corn, and the rearing of 
cattle_ and sheep. In mineral wealth the province 
of 0. is remarkably rich. Coal, iron, copper, silver, 
le.ad, &o., have been found, .and useful earths and 
clays are 'abundant. Gold has been found in 
small quantities in other provinces of New Zealand, 
as in Auckland and Nelson Province; but by 
far the most important gold-fields of the colony 
are in the province of Otago. Gold was first dis- 
covorfed here by Mr G.abriel Bead in June 1861, 
in a gully, since called Gabriel’s Gully, on the 
Tuapefc.a, an affluent of the Clutha, in a direct 
lino 37 miles west of Dunedin. Bead placed Ms 
discovery in the hands of government, and was 
presented by the Provincial Council with £500 as a 
reward. In less than two months from the discovery 
of gold, 3000 people were at work in the Tuapeka 
valley, and were obtaining 6000 oz. a weefc Prom 
this time gold-mining became a staple employment. 
A ‘ rush’ was made from Australia ; Dunedin, for- 
merly the village- capital of the prortnee, nowrapidly 
increased in size and trade, new fields were disco- 
vered, and the immigration-lists were immensely 
swelled. From June 1861 to June 1863, 700,000 
oz., worth nearly £3,000,000, were obtained. The 
most productive gold-field hitherto discovered is 
the Arrow Eiver District, in the vicinity of Lake 
Wakatip. This district was made known in 
November 1862, and from that time to the end 
of October 1863, 237,055 oz. — value £955,620 — 
were forwarded to Dunedin by escort. The value of 
the gold exported from 0. up to the end of 1876 was 
£13,602,200 ; in 1876 it was £487,632. In 1874 the 
imports amounted in value to £2,835,334; the 
exports to £2,004,322. Gold, wool, timber, and 
agricultural produce are the principal articles of 
export. In .agriculture, the chief growths are wheat, 
oats, barley, potatoes, and hay. In 1875 the extent 
of land under cultivation, and the amount of 
these products of the farm, were repotted to be 
as follows : wheat, 28,116 acres, supplying 980,128 
bushels; oats,80,7S8 acres, 3,018,148 bushels; barley, 
5055 acres, 108,437 bushels; potatoes, 3342 acres, 
18,420 tons ; hay, 7592 acres, 11,899 tons. The first 
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band of settlers reached the shores of 0. in the 
spring of 1848. The capital is Dunedin (q. v.). The 
impufiition of this city and its suburbs, Itoslyn and 
Caversiiam, was, in 1871, 21,511. O. was originally 
a class colony oonneoled with the Free Church of 
Scotland; but the influx of immigrants consequent 
on the discovery of gold has obliterated its distinc- 
tive character. 

OTAHBI'TS. See Tahiti. 

OTA'LGrIA (Gr. ol-, the car, and algos, p.ain) ia 
neuralgia of the car. It occurs in fits of excruci- 
ating pain, shooting over the head and face, but it 
, is not accompanied by fever, nor usually by any 
sensation of throbbing. Its c.auses and treatment 
.aro those of ncur.algia generally, but it is particu- 
larly caused by cnrics of tlio teeth, u’lucU^ slioulcl 
always bo carefully examined by a dentist m these 
cases.' "When patients complain of earache^ tho pam 
is far moro commonly due to or inflammation 
of the tympanic portion of the car, a much more i 
Bcrioua afTcction, 

O'TARV [Otaria)s a genus of tho Seal family 
(P/meufa*), distinguished from the rest of the 
family by a ]irojccting auricle or auditory conch 
(often popularly called ‘external car*), and by a 
very remarkable character, a double cutting edgo 
in the four middle upper incisors. Tho membrane 
which unites tho toes of tho hind-feet is prolonged 
into a flap beyond each toe. Tho foredegs, as if 
intended exclusively for swimming, arc placed 
further hack in tho body than in the true seals, 
giviug tho otaiics the appcaranco of having a longer 
neck. Tho liind-lcgs aro moro liI:o tho fore-legs 
than in the true seals.— The Se.\. Lion (0,juhatcL or 
0. iSicllcrl) of tho northern seas is about 15 feet m 
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Sen Lion {Otaria juhaia), fcm.nlc .nnd calf. 

Icnglb, and weighs about IG cwt. It inhabits the 
eastern shores of Kamtehatka, the Kurile Islands, 
&o., and is in some places extremely abundant. It 
is p.-irtmUy migratory, removing from its most 
northern quarters on tho approach of winter. It 
is to bo found chiefly on rocky coasts and islet 
rocks, on tho ledges of ivliich it climbs, and its 
roariug is sometimes useful in warning s-ailors of 
danger. It is much addicted to ro.iring, which, 
as much as the mano of the old males, has obtained 
for it tho name of sc.a lion. Tho head of this animal 
ia liirge ; tho eyes very barge ; the eyebrow’s bushy ; 
the ludo thick; tho hair co.arse, aud reddish; a 
heavy mass of stiff, curly, crisp hair on the neck 
and skoulders. The old males have a fierce .aspect, 
yet they flee in great precipitation from man ; but 
if driven to extremities, they fight furiously. Sea 
lions are capable of being tamed, and become very 
familiar avith man. They arc polygamous, but a 
malo generally appropriates to himself only two or 


three females. They feed on fish and the smaller 
seals.— The sea lion of the southern, seas, once 
supposed to be the same, ia now generally believed 
to bo a distinct species, and, indeed, more than one 
species are supposed to jnliabit the southern seta. 
—The UnsKiE Seal, Uesine 0., or Sea (0. 
urslna), is an inhabitant of the Northern Pacific. 

It is scarcely 8 feet long. Tho hinder limhs heing 
better developed than in most of the seals, it c.m 
stand aud walk almost lilie a land quadruped, ine 
muzzle is prominent, the mouth small, the lips 
tumid, the whiskers long ; the tip of tho tongue is 
bifurc.ated, tho eyes are large, the skin is thic!:, ilio 
haiv Ion", erect, and thick, with a soft underclothing 
of wooL° The food consists of sea otters, small se.als, 
and fish. Tho 'ursine seal is polygamous, a strong 
malo appropriating to himself from eight to fifty 
females. It swims with great swiftness. It is 
fierce and cour.agcous. Its skin is much prized 
for clothing in the regions in which it ahoun^. 
As in tho case of tho sea lion, it is doubtful if the 
geo"rapliical range of the sea bear extends to ^tho 
southern seas, or if it is represented there by a simi- 
lar species. Several other species of 0. arc inhimit- 
ants of tho Pacific and Southern Oceans. The Fun 
Seal (0. Falhlandica) is one of these. It is found 
on tho F.illd.and Islands, South Shethand, &c. It 
is of a long and slender form, with broad head, 
and clothed with soft, compact, grayish-brown hair, , 
amongst wliicli is a very soft, broivnish I 

crcf^arious and polygamous. AVlien South Shetland i 
was first visited, its seals had no .apprehension of 
danger, and unsuspectingly remained avhQst thou 
fcUoavs were shain and skinned ; hut they have since 
loanicd to be upon tbeir guard. Tho slim of the fur 
sc.al is in great demand, chiefly for ladies mantles, 
and was much used for making a Idnd of soft fur 
c.ap, avhich was very common thirty or forty yc.ars 
ago. 

OTCHAKOV, a small town and seaport of 
South Russia, in tho government of IGicrson, 
surroimdcd on all sides by a barren steppe, stands 
at tho western extremity, and on the north shore, 
of tho estuary of tho Dnieper, 40 miles east- 
north-cast of Odessa. 'It traces its foundation 
to tho very c.arliest times, and is supposed hy 
'• some to bo the spot where stood the Grecian 
colony Olbia; by others, to be Tomi, tho soeno 
of Olid’s banishment. At tho end of tho 15fch 
c,, tho khan of tho Crimc.a built here a strong 
fortress. Its present name occurs, for the fimt time, 
in 1657. During tho Russian wars ivith Turkey in 
tho 18th c., 0. w.a3 .alternately the property of each, 
until it was taken by Potemldn in 1788, and defi- 
nitively annexed to tho Russian dominions. ' Tke 
vicinity of Odessa is fat.ol to tbo development of 
' forejvu commerce .at its port. Pop. (1SG7) 5140, tbo 
I "reater part of wiiom are Jew's, and arc^cmploycd 
^ HI B.alting fisk for transport to Little Russia. 

b OTHMAN IBN AFFAN, third c.alif of tho 
t Moslems, was born about 574. He belonged to 
3 the family of the prox>het, .and was cousin-german 
f of Aha Sofian. One of tho early converts to 
Islam, ho was one of its most zealous supporters, 
i .and linked himself still more strongly to Moham- 
.1 med by becoming liis son-in-law and jirivato sccro- 
; tary. Ho was olcctod to sucoeod Omar in the 
a califoto in Dooomher G44, and a most imworthy 
t successor he proved to he. The Moslem empire, 
:, however, continued to extend itself on aR sides till 
t the insane nepotism of O. g.ave its progress a sudden 
a checli. The able .and energetic leaders who had 
y been appointed by Omar worb superseded by mem- 
a bers of his own family, and of that of Ahu Sofian ; 
r and tho consequences were what might have been 
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czpcoted. Egypt revolted, and .the calif -was 
compelled to reinstate Amru in the government of 
that country, and several other rehellions were only 
quelled by a similar restoration of the previous 
governors. Zealous Moslems deeply deplored the 
folly of their chief, and were indignant at seeing the 
chair of the prophet occupied by 0., while Abu-bela-, 
and even Omar,- were accustomed to seat themselves 
two steps below it. Emboldened by the knowledge 
of his vaoUlating and cowardly disposition, they 
ohov.'cred upon him reproaches and menaces; but 
the bearer of their remonstrances having been 
bastinadoed by O.’s order, a general revolt ensued. 
0. averted the crisis by unconditional submission ; 
but liaving soon after attempted to pnt to death 
Mohammed, the son of the C.alif Abn-belcr, the 
latter made his appearance at Medina at tlio head 
of a troop of malcontents, and forcing his way to 
the presence of 0., stabbed him to the heart. O. 
was of a mild and p.acifio disposition, but he was at 
the same time most ambitious of power, though 
after his accession to supremo authority, he shewed 
himself to be, either from ago or natural imbecility, 
dei>lorably deficient in tuoso cnergetie virtues, 
without which the control of a warlike people and 
the management of a mighty empire such as that 
of the Moslems, were utterly impossible. O. was 
the first to cau^e an authentic copy of the Koran 
to bo comiioscd. 

OTHMAK, OTHOMAK, or OSIilAN I., sur- 
namod Al-fiJiazi {‘the conqueror’), tbo foimdcr of 
the Turkish power, was horn in Bithynia in 1259. 
His father, Orthogiail, the chief of a small tribe 
of Ogftzian Timks, had entered the service of Alla- 
ed-din ICaikobad, the Soljuk sultan of loonium, and 
had rendered important sorriees to that monarch 
and his successors in their wars with the Byzantines 
and Mongols. Orthogrul dying in 12S9, after a 
rule of more than half a century, his tribe chose his 
son Osman (L o., the 'young bustard,’) as his successor. 
0. trod in his father’s footsteps ; and on the des- 
truction of the sultanate of Iconium in 1299 by the 
Slongols, succeeded in obtaining possession of a 
portion of Bithjmia. Ho had previously subjugated 
many of the neighbouring Oguzian chiefs, and this 
new accession of territory rendered him powerful 
enough to attack the Byzantines with success. In 
July 1299, ho forced the passes of Olympus, and took 
possession of tho whole territory of Nicaca, with 
the solo exception of tho town of that name, which 
resisted his efforts for five years longer. In 1301, ho 
•defeated the Emperor An dronious 11. at Baphacon; 
in 1307, ho incorporated tho proidnce of Marmara in 
his dominions ; and continued tiU his death, in 1326, 
steadily to piusuo his plans of conquest. ‘ Othman,’ 
s.ays KnoUes, ‘ was wise, politic, valiant, and fortu- 
nate, hut full of dissimulation, and ambitious above 
measure; not rash in his attempts, and yet veiy 
resolute; to all men he was bountiful and liberal, 
especially to his men' of war and to tho poor. Of a 

S oor lordship, ho left a great Icingdom (Phrygia, 
ithynia, and tho neighbouring districts), baimg 
subdued a great part of Asia hCnor, and is worthily 
accounted tho first founder of the Turks’ great 
kingdom and empire.’ 0. assumed the title of 
sultan (though this is denied by many Mstorians) 
on tbo extinction of tbo Iconium sultanate in 
1299, held his court at Kara-Hissar, and struck 
money in his own name. Erom him are derived 
tho terms Ottomans, Othomans, and Osmanli or 
Osmanlft, whicli aro dmployed as synonymous with 
Turits. See Otiomau- Empiiie. 

O'THO, Kap.cus SaIiVtus, Homan emperor, was 
descended of an ancient Etruscan family, and w.a 3 
horn 32 a.d. He was a favourite companion of 


Nero, who appointed him governor of Lusitania, in 
'wliicli office lie ticq^uitted himself creditably. On 
the revolt of Galba' against Nero, 0. joined himself 
to tho former ; but being disappointed in his hope 
of being proclaimed Galba’s successor, be marched 
at the head of a small band of soldiers to the 
forum, where he was proclaimed emperor, and 
Galba was slain, 69 a.d. 0. was recognised as 
emperor over all tho Homan possessions, with the 
exception of Germany, where a large army was 
stationed under 'Pitellius. The first few weeks of 
his reign were marked by an indulgence towards his 
personal enemies, and a devotion to business, which, 
though at total variance with his usual habits, 
excited in the minds of his subjects tho most 
favourable hopes. But tbo tide of rebellion raised 
in Germany by 'Valens and Ciecina during tbo reign 
of Galba bad by tliis time gathered strength, and 
these commanders having prevailed upon Vitellins, 
who had become a mere good-humoured glutton, 
to join his forces to theirs, the combined army 
poured into Italy. 0. fortunately possessed several 
able generals, who repeatedly defeated the rebels ; 
but the prudence of some among them in restraining 
tho enthusiasm of their troops, who wished further 
to follow up their victories, was unfortunately 
considered as cowardice or treason, .and produced dis- 
sensions in O.’s camp. This state of matters becom- 
ing known to the generals of Vitellins, encouraged 
them to unite their armies, and fall upon the forces 
of Otho. An obstinate engagement took place near 
the junction of tho Adda and tho Po, in which tho 
army of 0. was completely routed, and the relics 
of it went over on tho following day to the side of 
tho victor. O., though by no means reduced to 
extremity, resolved to make no fiurthor resistance ; 
settled bis’uffairs with tho utmost 'deliberation; and 
then stabbed himself, on the 15th of April 69 a.d, 
OTHO I., or tho jGreat, son of the Emperor 
Henry I. of Germany, was Ijprn in 912, and after 
having been early recognised ns his successor, was, 
on tho death of his father in 936, formally crowned 
king of tho Germans. His reign was one succession 
of eventful and generally triumphant wars, in the 
course of which he brought many turbulent tribes 
under subjection, acquired and maintained almost 
supremo power in Italy, where he imposed laws 
with equal success on the kings of Lombardy and 
tho popes at Home, consolidated the disjointed 
power of tho German emperors, and estabhthed 
Christianity at many different points in the Scandi- 
navian and Slavonic lands, which lay beyond tho 
circuit of his own jurisdiction. His earliest achieve- 
ment was a successful war against the Bohemian 
Didco Boleslas, whom he reduced to subjection, and 
forcibly converted to Christianity ; next, tho Dukes 
of Bavaria and Franconia were compelled to succumb 
to his power; the former paying the penalty of his 
opposition to 0. by defeat and death in battle, and 
tlie latter by tbo confiscation of his territories, 
which, together "ivith tho other lapsed and recovered 
fiefs of the empire, were bestowed on near and 
devoted relatives of the conqueror. After subduing 
the Slavi of tho Oder and Spree, for whose Christian 
Vegoncr.ation he founded tho bishoprics of Havelburg 
and Br.andenburg, driving the Danes beyond the 
Eyder, compelling their defeated lung to return to 
the Christian faitli and do hom.ago to himseff ; and 
after foimding, at tho suggestion of his mother’s 
former chaplain, Adeldag, the bishoprics of Aarhuus, 
Kibe, and Slesvig, which he decreed were for ever to 
he free from aU burdens and imposts, he turned his 
attention to tho affairs of Italy. Here he presented 
himselfasthechampion of the beautiful Adelheid, tbo 
widow of tho murdered King Lotbaire; and having 
defeated her importimate suitor, Berengar II. (q.v.), 
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married her, and assumed supreme power over the 
north o£ Italy in 951 . The wars to which this measure 
gave rise, obliged 0. frequently to cross the Alps ; 
but at length, after a great victory gained over the 
Huns in 955, and the defeat and capture of Berengar, 
0. was acknowledged king of Italy by a diet held 
at Milan ; and after being crowned with the iron 
crown of Lombardy, was, in 9G2, recognised by Pope 
John XII. as the successor of Charlemagne, and 
ororraed Emperor of the "West at Horae. O. lost no 
time in asserting his imperial irrerogativcs ; .and 
having called a coimcil, effected the deposition of 
John, avhose licentiousness had become a burden to 
Italy and a scand.al to Christendom, and caused Leo 
VIIL to be elected in his place. Fresh w.ar3 were 
the result of this step. Topes and anti-popes dis- 
tracted the peace of Home ; but through .all these 
disorders, 0. maintained the supremacy which he 
claimed as Emperor of the West, in regard to the 
election of popes and the tempor.al concerns of tho 
Homan territories. Ilis hater years were disturbed 
by domestic differences ; for his elder son, Ludolph, 
and his son-in-law, Konrad of Lorraine, having 
risen in rebellion against him, through jc.alousy of 
his younger son and intended successor, Otho, 
the empire w.as distracted by civil war. Although 
the war terminated in the defeat of the rebels, and 
tho recognition of young Otho as king of^ tho 
Gennans, and his coronation at Homo, in 907, as 
joint-emperor with his f.athcr, O.’s favourite scheme 
of uniting the richly-dowried Greek princess, Thco- 
pliani.a, with tho young iirinco, mot with such 
contempt from tho Greek emperor, that his outnaged 
pride soon again plunged him into war. His inroads 
into Apulia and Calabria, however, proved con- 
anneing arguments in favour of tho marriage, and 
Theopliania became tho wife of young Otho, with 
C.alabria and Apulia for her dowrj’. 0. died at 
hliiislebon, in Thuringia, in 973, and w.as buried at 
M.agdoburg, leaving the character of .a gre.at and 
just ruler, who had extended tho limits of the 
empire, .and restored tho prestigo of the impcri.al 
power more nearly to tho stand which it occupied 
under Charlemaguo th.an any other emperor. He 
created tho duchy of parinthia, and tho niark- 
grafdoms of East .and 'North S.axony; .appointed 
connts-p.alatinoj founded cities .and bishoprics; .and 
did good service to the empire, in rcorg.anising tho 
shaken foundations of its power in Europe. See 
Vchso’s Lchm Kaiser O.’s ties Orossai (Dresd. 1S27). 

OTHO II., surnamed Kiiftis, ‘ tho Red,’ son of 
Otho I., was born in 955, and succeeded liis 
f.athcr in 973. For a time, 0. w.as content to rule 
under tho regency- of his mother, tho Empress 
Adelhcid ; but differences having arisen hetween 
them, through tho headstrong .and ambitious inclin- 
ations of tho young monarch, his mother with- 
drew from all share in the administration, and 
left him to tho exercise of his own will, which 
soon brought him into collision with tho great 
a’.assaE of tho crown. Civil war broke out under 
the leadership of Henry II. of B^avaria, who formed 
a secret alliance against tho young emperor 
with H.ar.ald, king of Denmark, and Micislav of 
Poland, and for a time fortune inclined to the side 
of tile rebels ; but O.’s astuteness circumvented 
their designs, and after defeating Henry, and depriv- 
ing him of his duchy, ho marched ag.ainst tho 
Danish king, who had boon making successful 
incursions into Saxony. O.’s first attack on_ the 
Dannevirko having proved of no avail, ho retired, 
voiring that he would return before another year, 
and force every Dane to forswear paganism. O. 
kept his promise, returning to tho attack the fol- 
lowing year, when, according to tho old chroniclers, 
acting by the advice of his ally, Olaf Trygvesen of 
Hi 


Norway, he caused large quantities p£ trees, brush- 
wood, and stubble to be piled up against the Danne- 
virke, and set on fire, and this drove away the 
defenders, and destroyed them fortifications. The 
defc.atcd Harold was soon overpowered by the 
superior numbers of tho Germ.ans, and compelled 
to receive baptism, as the badge of his defe.at. 
The next scene of war was Lorraine, which tho 
French king, Lothaire, had seized as a former 
appanage of liis crown ; but here, after a partial 
defeat, 0.’ succeeded in reasserting his 
and not content with this advantage, devastated 
Champagne, pursued and captured Lothaire, and 
advanced upon Paris, one of the suburbs of which he 
burned. Sc.arcely w.as this w.ar ended, when the dis- 
turbed condition of Italy called 0. across the Alps. 
His presence put a stop to tho insurrection at 
Milan and Romo, whore ho re-established order ; and 
having advanced into Lower Italy, ho defeated the 
Saracens, drove back tho Greeks, and having re- 
established his supremacy in Apulia and C.alabria, 
which he claimed in right of his wife, Thcophania, 
made himself master of -Naples and Salerno, and 
fin.ally of T.arentum, in 9S2. Tho Greek emperor, 
aharmed at the successful ambition of 0., called the 
S.ar-accns again into Italj', who gave him battle avith 
overwhelming numbers. The result avas the total 
defe.at of tho emperor, .who only esc.aped from the 
iiands of tho victors by pUmging with his horse into 
the sea, and swimming, at the risk of his life, to a 
shii>. Unluokily, it was a Greek ship, and 0. w.as 
virtually a prisoner ; but as tho vessel ne.ared 
Ross.ano, a friendly port, ho contrived to escape by a 
cunning stratagem. 0. now hastened to Verona, 
avhero a diet was held, avhich w.as numerously 
attended by tho princes of Germany .and Italy, .and 
at which his infant son, Otho, av.as recognised as his 
successor. This diet is chiefly memorable for tho 
confirmation bj- 0. of tho fr.anchiscs and privileges 
of the republic of Venice, and tho enactment of 
many now laws, avhich were added to tho celebrated 
Longobard code. O.’s death at Home, at tho close 
of tho same year, 983, arrested the e.xeoution of tho 
vast preparations .against tho Greeks and Saracens, 
which had been jdanned at the diet of Verona, and 
left tho empire embroiled in av.ars and intcrn.al 
disturbances. Sec Gicscbrecht's JaJtrbiicher des 
Dcvlschcn Kekhs jmter dcr Ilcmchaft, Kaiser O’s IL 
(Borl. IS‘10). 

OTHO III., who was only three years old at his 
fatlicr's de.ath, was at once cromied king of tho 
Germans at Aix-la-Ch.apolle in 983, from which period 
till 990, when ho received tho imperial crorvn at 
Home, the government avas administered with extra- 
ordinary skill .and discretion by three female rela- 
tia'cs of the boy-king — ^viz., his mother, Thcophania ; 
his gr.andmothcr, Aelolheid ; and his aunt, hlatilda. 
Abbess of Quedlingburg, avho, in conjunction avith 
the learned IVillegis, Archbishop of M.ainz, directed 
his cduc.ation. Tho princes of the imperial family 
disputed the right of these royal ladies to tho 
custody of the young king ; and Henry of Baa’.ari.a, 
the nearest agnate, h.aving seized tho person of 0., 
tried -to usurp tho supreme power; but opposed by 
the majority of tho other princes of tho emphe, ho 
aa'as compelled to release him, in consideration of 
receiving back Ids forfeited duchy. 0. early sheaved 
that ho had inherited the great qualities of his fore- 
fathers, and avhen so.arocly fifteen j-c.ars of .age, .at 
the head of his army, defeated tho troops of tho 
patrician Crescentius, the self-styled consul of Home, 
and thus restored order in tho Homan territories. 
In 990, ho av.as crcaamod emperor by his relatia'e, 
Gregory V. ; and h.aa’ing settled the affairs of Italy, 
returned to Germany, aamcre ho defeated the Slaves, 
aa’ho had long carried on aa’ar against the empire ; 
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nncl having forced llicislav, Date of Poland, to do 
him homage, he Buhseguently raised the Polish 
territories to the rank of a kingdom, in favour 
of Mioialav’s successor, Boleslas. The renewed 
j-ehellion of Creseeutius, who drove -Gregory from 
tlio papal throne, compelled 0. to return to Italy, 
where success, as usual, attended his measures. 
Crescentius, who had tlirown himself into St Angelo, 
was seized and beheaded, together with twelve^ of 
his chief adherents ; the anti-pope, John XVI., im- 
prisoned; Gregory restored; and on the speedy death 
of the latter, O.’s old tutor, Gherhert, Archbishop of 
Bavenna, raised to the papacy under the title of 
Sylvester II. 0., elated with his success, took up his 
residence in Home, whore he organised the govern- 
ment, erected now buildings, and shewed every dis- 
position, notwithstanding the ill-concealed dissatis- 
faction of the PLomans, to convert their city into the 
capital of the western empire. The near approach 
of the year 1000, to which so many alarming pro- 
phesies were then believed to point as the end of the 
avorhl, induced 0. to undertake a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, where he founded an archbishopric. On 
his return, after visiting Charlemagne’s grave at 
Aix-la-Cliapelle, aud removing the consecrated 
cross, suspended from the emperor’s nock, he again 
repaired to Horae, to consolidate his schemes of 
establishing a Roman empire. The insurrection of 
the Homans fnistratod his plans, and escaping from 
llome at the risk of his life, he withdrew to 
Eavoima, to await the arrival of powerful reinforce- 
ments from Germany; but before they had crossed 
the jUps, 0. died in 1002, at the age of 22, appar- 
ently from poison, which was said to have been 
administered to him by the uidow of Cresoontius, 
who, it is said, had deliberately set herself to win 
his afleetions that she might have an opportunity of 
avenging the death of her husband ; and withhim the 
male branch of the Saxon imperial House became 
e.xtinct. See IVilraan’s Jahrbucher des Deufsdicn 
Ilctdis unter Kaiser Otto JII. (Berk 1840). 

OTHO 1., second son of Ludwig, king of Bavaria, 
was bom at Salzburg, 1st Juno 1815, and on the 
erection of Greece into a kingdom’ in 18.82, was 
appointed by the protecting powers king of Greece. 
'Till he attained his majority, the government was 
intrusted to a regency, which was unable to sup- 
press internal disorder, or counteract the diplomatic 
intrigues of foreign powers. On assuming the 
government in 1835, 0. transferred tho court from 
Nauplia to Athens, and passed into law several 
important measures, which afforded the most lively 
satisfaction to his subjects. During a visit to 
Germany in 1830, ho m.amcd tho Princess Amalie 
of Oldcubra-g. A monetary crisis, provoked partly 
by Lalso administrative measures, amhpartly by too 
prompt dem.ands for repayment on tho p.art of the 
protecting powers, threw tho affairs of Greece into 
confusion, and materially weakened the king’s 
popularity'. A national reaction .ag.ainst the Gor- 
m.anising tendencies of tho court followed, and 
resulted in 1843 in a military revolution, which 
was suppressed. 0. now attempted to soothe tho 
general discontent by taking the o.ath to tho new 
constitution of March 30, 1844, but his efforts were 
only partially successful. Though the Bavarian 
ministers were dismissed, the kiiTg and his Greek 
advisers shewed the most reactionary tendencies, 
and attempted in various ways to curtail the 
privileges which the new constitution had conferred 
on tho people. The equivocal position in which he 
was placed, in 1853, between the allied powers on 
tho one hand, and his subjects, whoso sympathies 
were strongly in favour of Hussia, on the other, 
greatly increased the difficulties of his situation. 
'The occupation of tho Pirmus by Anglo-French 
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troops enabled him to restrain the enthusiasm of 
his subjects ; but .after their withdr.awal in 1857, ho 
was obliged to adopt severe measures against the 
frontier brigands. His council, too, was composed 
of men un,able or unwilling to support him, and 
his position became year by year more aud more 
difficult. The strong pro-Hussianism of the queen 
rendered her for some time a favourite; but tho 
belief that O.’s absolute measirres were due to her 
instigation, turned the tide of popular hatred so 
strongly against her, that attempts were made on 
her life. The general discontent at last found vent in 
insurrections at Nauplia aud Syra in 1802, which were 
soon suppressed. A more formidable insurrection 
in the districts of Missolonghi, Aoarnania, Elis, and 
Messenia, having for its object the expulsion of tho 
reigning dynasty, broke out in October of the same 
year, and in a few days extended to the whole of 
Greece. 0. and liis queen fled to Sal.amis, from 
which place ho issued a proclamation declaring that 
he quitted Greece to avoid the effusion of blood,' 
and a provisional government was then established. 
This government, in February 1803, resigned its 
executive power to the National Assembly, which 
confirmed its acts, and decreed that Prince Alfred 
of England had been duly elected king of Greece. 
On the refusal of this prince to accept the throne, 
their choice fell on Prince William of Slesvig- 
Holstoin-Sondcrburg-Glucksburg, the second son of 
Christian IX., king of Denmark, who, under tho 
title of George I., King of the Hellenes, in Sep- 
tember 1803, assumed tho functions of royalty. O, 
died July 20, 1807. 

OTPTIS, or inflammation of the tymp.anic cavity 
of tho chi, may be either acute or chronic, .and it may 
come on during tho course of certain febrile .affec- 
tions, especially so.arlatina, or in consequence of a 
scrofulous, rheumatic, or gouty constitution ; or it 
may bo excited by direct causes, as exposure to 
ciu-rents of cold air, violent syringing or probing, 
&c. Tho symptoms of the acute form are sudden 
and intense pain in the e.ar, increased by coughing, 
sneezing, or swallowing, tinnitus aurium, or singing 
or buzzing noises heard by tho patient, and more 
or less deafness. If the disease goes on unchecked, 
suppuration takes place, and tho membrane of 
the tympanum ulcerates, and allows of the disoh.arge 
of pus, or inflammation of the dura mater and 
abscesses in tho brain may be established. In less 
severe cases there is usually a considerable amount 
of persistent damage, and an obstinate discharge 
of matter {otorrhan^ is a frequent sequence of the 
disease. 

The tre.atmDnt of so serious an affection must bo 
left solely in the hands of tho medical practitioner. 

Tho symptoms of the chronic and less acuto 
v.arietics of otitis are unfortunately so slight, that 
tbey are often neglected, until tho patient finds 
the sense of hearing in ono or both c.ars almost 
completely gone. In these milder forms of otitis, the 
general indications of treatment are to combat the 
diathesis on which they frequently depend, and to 
improve the general health. Very small doses of 
mercury contmued for a considerable tune (such 
as one grain of gray powder night and morning), 
and small blisters occasionally applied to the nape 
of tho neck or to the mastoid process, arc often 
of service in very chronic cases. If there is any 
discharge, the car shoidd be gently syringed once or 
twice a d.ay avith warm water, after which a tepid 
solution of sulphate of zinc (one gr.ain to an ounce 
of water) may be dropped into the meatus, and 
alloaved to remain there two or three minutes. 

O'TLEY, a small market toavn of England, in the 
West Hiding of Yorkshire, on tho right b.mk of 
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tlio Wlinrfc, 2!) miles vest-south-west of Yorh. Its 
]i.siish ehiirch was built iu I'lO'. K-etenrivo cattle 
ami grain inarlccts are held here. Y'or,4ed spiiinim; 
and weaving, luachiuc-mahing. and the mamifaeture 
of malt, hriclvR, and leather, are th“ maiTi oeenna- 
tions. Pop. (1S71) fiS-V). 

OTOltllllU'yA fdgnilles a pnruh at or mneo- 
uirulent discharge from the e-rP-rnal ear. It may 
_)0 duo to various cause.s, (jf which th- mo't frt'iuent 
is catarrhal inflammation of tie- lining mimlir.ine of 
tho ineatus, and the ne.xl in fri-|ueney is Otitis 
(q. V.) in its various forms. If the dis.-h.arge is a-orv 
fetid, fi ■NVi'.'ik point i(in of chl«>rulo of lime, or <*f 
Coiuly’fl Di' infoclnnt Vliiid, m:iv l)c irrfl, in j>ln«’o of 
tlio Folnliori of rulj'li.it*' nne rcc(»nun''n*l* »! iri 
ni-ticU' OriTis; ninl in olrlinnto iWc'n of cntnrrliM 
inllnnnmtion of t1i*‘ liniiii; no'nilirnno, thr* 
liny oft'Mi be liy jir'iirillini’ Ibo vholo 

inli'iiop of tho imnlin uith n solution of iivo 
of nitr.ito of pilvcr in nii ounco of wat'T. 

OTI'AXTO, TniUA in, n«»\r rnllotl Tjfcr, tho 
rxtn mo ? oulli-cn^torn j'!(»vjnco of Italy, fi*rnunt,' th“ 
liool of tin* Italian Inxif, t'l bunndfd on tho N. W.by 
tlio jirovino‘‘i of Ilaii nml Iha-'ilioata, :in«l ruiroumh-tl 
on nil other liiliM bv tlio r.rv. Aiea. r<[. in.; 
jHip. (1S7I) It occiijii* .1 lb" nnei'-nt Inityi^ian 

or Mc^'^aiiian niii'inla, nnd n IbJ mil- i in h*n;dh, 
nnd from •.’> to do mtlci in breadth. 'Kliive part i of 
it"' purfaro nro covf'nduath lull !, off rt-» from 1):" 
Aponiiiiu 1 of Hanlicata. All tip* liv.n .an* r!:o:t, 
Jinny of tin in b -m^ lo t in Ih.' mardni of th- 
int'ri<»r; bul .abundant rprin-M nml heavy dev.a 
Tinder tho f-.-l Mirpn in dy brtde. (loil fi'tnre* 
Iambi nnd don«" (on^lt occur 'I’h" climat" i- 
]‘h a* ant nnd healthy, except nlon-; th" rho:» n bith 
on th'* fa*t nnd we t roa*t'i, nnd in the vieiniiy of 
I the iinr h''”, which in fummer rato malxt.a. 

I An nbnndanco of thob. t wiu", wuh oun .and olive, 
j oil, nra* ]>ri'du‘ • tl ; t'lbacco (t!ie b- ;^r‘»u-n in Italy), 
j cotton, nnd li.fi, nhm'nd'n omn a a iVc., .are nl-a 
. I'rodueod. Th*. caintal n {(|. V.). 

OTUANTO (tl ■! anca nt Ily trrnU'r')^ a -i-iall 
town an l!i(> mth-e.v t c u t (if th" pravinv af th- 
lame name, 21 mi!( s i mth-ia-l af l.-c--. Iluu-- 
the latt-r p’ ri" 1 a[ the Kaman emjiire, ami all 
thnnigh tin' middle a,;.", it v..a. th" chi-f put af 
Italy an th" .\driatic', wliinc" pa"' ng.'n tan!; ihi]' 
far (!re' c-e— having in this v "]! et i npid.auti ■! th- 
famous Pnmdti mm af (arler turn s. ’ In I IS'i. ft 
wa'i t.alu II liy tic dhirl.", aii'l .at that tiiii" it sv.ai 
a lli.nii"hiag 'city at 2ii,aUi.) iuliahitants ; hnt ilh-.i 
Icing h -m in a di raying ciinditiaii, iiriiu ipallv an 
acri'Unt af in.al.anc. U. pa c i s .a castl" aiid a 
c.itlu dr.al. It' hail-iiir i'l nn»af". In ihar wi at!" r. 
til" ra.a- 1 af .Mhauia is vi iM" fraiu Otranto. p..p. 
ah nil LMcia. 

O ri’AY.V, on" C'f th.' lar,’' t rivi ri of Ilriti’h 
North Auk rica, n'-i iu lat. -IS' .'id' N.. long. TtP 
W., in the wat'-nlu'd an th" ap|saile lida <■[ v. hii h 
ri"e the .''t M.anricj and .'''.a'g.icnay. .\tl"r .a cauia'e 
of .ahove (100 md"s, it falls into th" St l.awrvnco hy 
two mouths, svhieh form the i"land of Mantn'.al'; 
and tho entire rr/iaa, drain' d hy it aiel it'i trilm- 
taric s, rneasiirei ah'ant hd.iidd I'lnaro mih s {(•'■o'. 
Jo'}', for 1815— ISlil, p, 15). Diirimg il-i oonr. ", it 
svidens into mim-roin lahoi of c..ii id' r.ahle ri.-e, 
and is fed hy many important triliiilari'' ■, inch .ai 
tho Mattav.a, Mg'd'-dlijii, Madaw.ase.a, and Itidcaii 
an tile right, th" tlatiiieau nnd tlia l:ivi^n■l dii 
Maine nnd du I.iM'ri! on tho left lide. 'J'lie e, 
with tho U. it-clf, farm tlie meana of transit far 
perhaps th" Inigcl liiiiihcr-lrade in the woiM, 
svhilo tho eli'aranci s af the IninlM rcr have apem d 
tho coiinfp- for r-ver.al thriving .agrieultiiral i ttle- 
liienfs. 'Jlio navigation has hioii gre.atly improved, 


capccmlly for timher, h}- tho canstruction of dams 
and rlidea, to facilitate its pa'isago over fall.s and 
rapid-. 'J'lie (.). is .alre.ady connected with Lake 
Ontario at Kiiig'ton hy tlio Ilideau Canal; and 
llieic is every prosjiect of its hecomiii'g, before 
many year.", the great highway from tiio iiortii- 
west'-rn rtates to tho ar-an hy h-ing connected 
with ^Ihe (Icargian Pay in Lake Huron tlirongh 
the Erc'tieh River, Lah" Nipi-sing, and tiio Mat- 
t.iwa. 'J'his great engineering nehievem-nt, for 
which capital will iindmihtedl}- he roon forthcoming, 
svonld place the western lake-ports by svat'jr 7liU 
iiiilei iii'.arer to Livcrj'ocd hy Montreal than hy New 
Yoik through tho J'lric Canal, nnd svonld .-as-o 
nearly a week in time, svhilo it svonld hs'-n 

considcrahly insurance nnd freight cliargen. 'I'iic 0. 

po-e.-sca one of tho fosv literarj- n'-mciatioan of 
Can.ad.a. At St Ann'a, a few milc.s above its month, 
the hoii'o is poinfi'd out svlmro Mooro svroto the 
Canadian P'lal-iioii'g. 

( >’r r..V\VA. the capital of th" Dominion af Canada, 
is idtnated S7 miles .shos-o tho condiicnce of Iho 
ris-er Dlt.asva svith tho St Lasvrciico, 12G milc.s from 
Mniitn-.al, ‘.15 from King-ton, and ‘150 from New 
York. Originally called liytowii, aft'T Colonel Pv, 
svho in 1827 was commi-' ioiied to canstnict til" 
Kiilgan Canal, it svas incoriiorat'-'d .as .a citv, nnd 
rcc-.ive>l th" name whirli it now bean in 1.851. At 
till' sve t end af the city, tho Ottasva nisliea ovtr 
th" ma-rniliei'iit cafar.set hnowii as the CliaiidiiTc 
1 .alls; and .at tli" iK'i th-e.'.'.t end tlmre are other two 
eatarart'', over sshieh the PMean tnmhies into the 
Ottasv.a. 'i'lio lecai'ry nrannd (.t. al-a i.s rcarcely 
.snrpa- -I hy any in C.iiiad.a. 'I'lio immeiro ss-.ater- 
j-iv.'r at the city is inailo me of in liover.al raw- 
mill'. svlii"h ;:ive 0. it; prim.-ijial Ir.i'lo, and isjiie 
almi'it iiie.il''nhl'!o ipi-.', title ! of rawn timher. A 
Ml -|« n»ian-l'riiig.' hang-, over the Cliandiiro I'a!", 
e.'iim cting Ci'j' r .ami I.-r.n r Can.ad.a. 'J'lie citv is 
in rammimicslii.n hy rlrsin'r'an the Ottawa ss'ith 
Mcntn.al; on th" Pid".r.i C.sn.sl with Kakc Ontario 
;.t King't'.n; nnd s-. kh the pi im i].,il pnints of tlie 
I'ti'sim I- hy 111 ":'.'!- "t th" S'. L-.wnnee and Ottawa 
.-.mi 111" C.tn.-.'la O' iilr.il lim In the year Hiding 
.Itini- 1 ‘'7-1, the im]i nt'- aiiKiimt' •! to g.;:0.i,(l(iii, .and 
the'X|-'rt. i..i:;:!i'.,0‘i I. in 1858, the Onconielected 
O. a" til'' r' .at "f ('"Vi nimi nt of the then nrovinee of 
Canada; and in P-(‘,o scv.' ('"inim ne^'d the eri'ction 
of iMagnilir. nt parlianmiitary ollic of svldcli the 
Prim'''of Wales laid the fonndation in Sejiti'inher tho 
lamey ar. 'J'h''y arc among the line.st nrehitcetnr.al 
itnicturi ' on the .-Vini riea'n continent. Po]'. (1S71) 
21.515. O. returns tw o memherii to the Ilon'o of 
Common", ami om' to the jiroviacial parliament. 

0’J"1'P11 {J.ntm), a giims of ipiaiinii'i'ils of tho 
Yi'a'il family (.'/i'-'. ilid'eria'; svidely froin 
the re I of the f.imily in their mpiati.; habits, ami in 
.a c-onfoiinatioa n'lspl'-'l to tlie- • habit ', nnd in rnine 
r'''P''cli npinoaching to that of r"a!'. The body, 
svhiidi if long ami lle.i;ible, as in tho other 
lil'r. ii con-iilerably Ihitteiied; the head is bioad 
a'l'l list : tlie eyes are rmall, and furnished svith a 
ai'e.'i'f'tfi'.'i;; ia''."i'>n!a''/ the ear.! nro very ."mall ; th" 
1'-.^ are rhort and powerful ; th" f''i t’ svhich li.ave 
each lis-e to-'', are eomplet'.'l}- svehbed ; the elaw.s 
nro not rctraetilo ; tho l.vil is .■-toiit and mnscnlar at 
it I b.S'", long, tailoring, and horirontally thtt.'ncd ; 
the d'-ntitioii is very i.imilar to that of s'voasels ; nix 
iiiri'"!-' ami two c.aiiiiic teeth in ea'.di jaw. svith live 
inolani on each .sidi' in tho n]'per, nnd live or r-ix 
in tho hisver jaw ; tho tcetli very rtrong, nnd the 
tnliereles of the iiiolans vciy pointed, an evident 
mlaptalion for fei.-ing nnd holding .'liiiiK'ia' prey. 
'The tongue ii rough, hnt not ro much ro .as in tho 
Wea-el'i. "J'lie fnr i i very fmootli, and consists of 
two kinds of hair— an inner fnr s'ery dcn.so nnd toft, 
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intennked with longer, coarser, and glossy Lair. 
The species are numerous, and are found both in 
warm and cold climates. — The Common 0. { L . 
vulgaris) is a well-known British animal, rarer than 
it once was in most districts, but stiU found in 
almost every part of the British Islands, and com- 
mon also throughout the continent of Europe, and 
in some parts of Asia. It often attains a weight of 
20 to 24 lbs. Its length is fully 2 feet, exclusive of 
the tail, which is about 10 inches long. 'The colour 
is a bright rich broivn on the upper parts and the 
outside of the legs, being the colour of the tips of 
the long hairs, which are gray at the base ; the tips 
of the hairs in the soft inner fur are also broivn, the 
base whitish-gray ; the throat, cheeks, breast, belly, 
and inner parts of the legs are brownish-gray, some- 
times whitish, and individuals sometimes, but rarely, 
occur with whitish spots over the whole body ; the 
whiskers are very thick and strong ; the eyes are 
black. The 0. frequents rivers and lakes, inha- 
biting some hole in their banks, generally choosing 
one which already exists, and seldom, if ever, 
burrowing for itself. It also inhabits the sea-shore 
in many places, and auims to a considerable distance 
from the shore in pursuit of prey. Its movements 
in the water arc extremely graceful ; it swims with 
great napidity in a nearly horizont.al position, and 
turns and dives with wonderful agility. Its prey 
consists chiefly of fish, .and, like the other Music- 
Ihla:, it seems to t.ako pleasure in pursuing and 
lulling far more than it is able to eat; and in 
this o.ase it daintily feeds on the choicest p.art, 
beginnin" behind the head of the fish, and leav- 
ing the head and often much of the tail part. 
The 0., hoP’cver, when -fish cannot readily be 
obtained, satisfies the cravings of hunger avith 
other food, even snails and avonns, and att.acks 



smiill .animals of any kind, sometimes maldng 
depredations in places far from any considerable 
Btrc.am. The 0. produces from two to five young 
ones at a birth. The flesh of the 0. has a ranlc 
fishy taste, on which account, porh.aps, it is some- 
times used in the Roman Catholic Church, as 
jfs/i, by those whose rules forbid them the use 
of flesh. — 0. hunting has long been practised in 
Britain, although now chiefly confined to Wales 
and Scotland. Hounds of a particular breed — O. 
Hounds— are preferred for it.— The O. defends 
itself with great vigour against ass.ail.ants. The O. 
can be easily domesticated, and trained to catch 
fish for its master. In India, tame otters — ^pro- 
bably, however, of another species to bo afterwards 
noticed-— are not unfrequentlyused both for c.atching 
fish, which they bring ashore in their teeth, and 
for driving shoals of fish into nets. — ^The fur of the 
0. is in some request, but more on the continent of 
Europe than in Britain. — The American O. or 
Cakaba 0, (Zf. Canadensis) is very like the Common 


O., but considerably larger. The tail is also shorter, 
and the fur of the belly is almo.st of the same shining 
brown colour with that of the back. This species is 
plentiful in the northern parts of North America. Its 
skin is a considerable article of commerce, and after 
being imported into England, is often exported again 
to the continent of Europe. It is usually taken' by 
a steel-trap, placed at the mouth of its burrow. Its 
habits are very similar to those of the 0. of Europe. 
— ^The Indian 0. (B, ATair), has a deep chestnut- 
coloured fur, and yelloivish-white spots above the 
eyes. — ^The Brazilian 0. (B. Braziliensis) is said 
to bo gregarious. — Somewhat different from the 
true otters is the Sea 0. or Kadan (L. marina, 
or Enhydra lutris), an animal twice the size of the 
Common 0., a native of Behring’s Straits and the 
neighbouring regions, frequenting sea-washed rocks. 
There are, at least in the adult, only four incisors 
in the lower jaw, and the ears are set lower in th^, 
head than in the true otters, below, not above, 
the eyes. The tail is also much shorter. The 
molar teeth are broad, and well adapted for breaking 
the shells of molluscs and crustaceans. The hind- 
feet have a membrane slrirting the outside of the 
exterior toes. The sea 0. is much valued for its 
fur, the gener.al hue of which is a rich black, tinged 
avith brown above, and passing into lighter colours 
below. The head is sometimes almost white. The 
skins of sea otters were formerly in very great 
request in China, so that a price of from £35 to 
£50 could bo obtained for each ; but the attention 
of European traders and hunters having been 
directed to them — in consequence chiefly of a 
p.assage-in Cooh'a Voyages— tmy were carried to 
China in such numbers ns greatly to reduce the 
price, 

O'TTERBHRN, Battle of. See Chevy Chase. 

OTTO or ATTAR. OF ROSES. See Stop,, 
Vol. X. 

O'TTOMAN EMPIRE, or ‘Empire of the 
Osmanlis,’ comprehends all the cmmtnes which are 
more or less under the authority of the Turkish 
sultiin, and includes, besides Turkey in Asia, and 
that part of Turkey in Europe which is under his 
immedi.ate sovereignty, the v.ass.al principalities of 
Moldavia and Walachia (i.e., Roumania), Servia, 
and Montenegro, in Europe; Egypt with Nubia, 
Tripoli, and Timis, in Africa ; and a pai't of Ar.abia, 
including the holy cities of Mecca and kledina, in 
Asia. The special description, topography, history, 
&c., of these countries will be found under their 
own heads, and this article will consist solely of a 
brief sketch of the origin, growth, and present st.ate 
of the Ottoman'Erapire. 

The Ottomans, or Osmanlis, to whom the generic 
epithet of Turks is by common usage now confined, 
are tho descendants of the Ogfizian Turks, a tribe 
of the groat Tmkish nation, which in the 13th c. 
inhabited the steppes east of the Caspian Sea. The 
tide of Mongol invasion which was then setting in 
from tho north-east, swept the Ogftzes before it, 
and they, to tho number of 50,000, under their chief, 
Suliman, fled -westward to tho mount.ainous region 
of Armenia. After tho chiefs death, the majority 
of tho tribe became scattered over Mesopotamia; 
but a few thousands under Orthoguel, his youngest 
son, marched westward to .aid tho Seljuk sultan of 
Konieh against tho Khaurozmians and Mongols, 
and received from the grateful monarch a gr.aut of 
land in Phrygia.— His son, Othman (q. v.) (1289— 
1320), laid the foundation of the independent power 
of the Turks; and Othman’s son and successor, 
Orkhan (1320 — 1359) continued the same aggres- 
sive policy, and gained a footing in Europe by tho 
talcing of Gallipoli, ICoiridic.astron, and other 
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fortresses on the coast. The Greeks, -with the nsnal 
conteraiit of civilisation for barbarism, made light 
of these losses, saying that the Turks had only 
taken from them a ' hog’s sty’ and a 'pottle of rvino,’ 
in allusion to the magazines and cellars built by 
Justinian at Gallipoli ; but, as tlio historian Knollcs 
quaintly remarks, ‘ by taking of such liogstics and 
pottles of ■nine, the Turks had gone so far into 
'Thracia, that Amurath, a few years later, placed his 
royal seat at Adrianople.’ Sultan Orldian, perceiving 
the advantage of possessing a force trained exclu- 
sively for avar, organised the body of troops known 
as Janizaries (q. v.), and to these his successor added 
the Spahis (q. v.) and the Zanis. — Amuhath I. 
(1359 — 1390), the successor of Orkh.an, rapidly 
reduced the Byzantine empire avithin the limila of 
‘Constantinople and some neighbouring districts in 
Thrace and Bulgaria. A formidable confederacy of 
the Slavonian tribes of the Upper Danube was 
formed against him, and, supported by multitudes 
of warriors from Hunmry and Italy, they advanced 
into Sorvia to give him battle; but their army, 
amounting, it is said, to 500,000 men, was defeated 
with dreadfid slaughter at Kossova (1390); and 
though the sultan was assassinated on the eve of 
the battle, liis son, Bajazet I. (q. v.) (1390—1402), 
foUowed up this victory by ravaging Servia and 
Walachia. Moldavia was also overrun, anel a 
second crusading army, under the king of Hun- 
gary, totally routed at Nicopolis (1390) ; but the 
defeat and capture of the sultan by Timur (q. v.), 
gave Constantinople a respite for half a century, 
by raising up numerous claimants for the Turldsh 
throne; and it was not till 1413 that B.ajazet’s 
youngest son, hloKAjmcD I. (1413—1422), estab- 
lished his claim to the soeptro. A war which broke 
out uith tlio Venetian republic at this time pro- 
duced the most disastrous consequences to the 
morc.antile and maritime interests of the Turlcs, 
and internal disorders prevented any .aggressions 
on their neighbours. — Amuratu IL (1422—1450), 
a prince of considcr.ablo ability, completed the con- 
quest of the Greek empire by reducing Mixeedonia 
and Groeoo Proper ; and finding that the Hungarians 
had concluded a secret treaty of offence and de- 
fence with the Turkish stdtan of Car.am.ania against 
him, he attacked the former, but was defeated by 
Huuy.ady (q. y.), and compelled to retreat. Dis- . 
heartened at his ill success, he resigned the throne ; > 
but on recemng nows of a formidable invasion by i 
the army of the pap.al crusade, resumed the direc- 
tion of affairs, and totally defeated the invaders, i 
with whom were Hunyady (q. v.) and Scanderbeg ■ 
(q. V.), .at Varna (1444 ). — IMouajimed II. (q. v.) ' 
(1450 — 1481), the sworn foe of Christianity, greatly i 
onharged the Turldsh territories. It w.as he who i 
stormed Constantinople in 1453, and destroyed tho j 
last relic of tho empire of tho C.-esars.- His son, i 
Bajazet II. (1481—1512), extended his dominions i 
to ^thc present limits of the ’Turldsh empire in . 
Asia and Europe, including, however, also tho ; 
country to the north of the Black Sea, as far east i 
as tho mouth of tho Don, portions of Dalmatia, and ' 
Otranto in Italy. Bajazet was the first to feel i 
tho evil effects of the military organisation of 1 
Sidtan Orlchan, but all his attempts to get rid of 1 
his formidable soldiery were unsuccessful. He i 
attempted tho invasion of Egypt, but was totally i 
defe.atod by the Mameluke sultan .at Arbela (1493). ] 
—His successors, Selim I. (q. v.) (1512—1520), .and i 
SOLVMAN I. (q. y.), (1520— 15GG), r.aised the 0. E. to ’ 
tho_ height of its power and splendour. During i 
their reigns, no ship belonging to a nation hostile 1 
to tho Turks d.ared then n.avig.ate tho Meditcrr.anean, i 
so completely did their fleets command that sea. < 
— — 1574), a pacific prince, put an i 


end to a w.ar with Austri.a, which had been com- 
menced in the previous reign, by a pe.acc in which 
it was stipulated that tho Emperor Maximilian II. 
should p.ay a tribute of 30,000 ducats annually for 
the possession of Hung.ary, and that each nation 
should retain its conquests. During his reign, 
occurred tho first collision of the Turks with the 
Russians. It had occurred to Selim, that the 
connection of the Don and Volga bj' a canal would, 
by allowing the pass.age of ships from the Black 
Sea into the Caspian, be a valuable aid to both 
militaiy and commercial enterprise, and .accordingly 
he sent 5000 workmen to cut the can.al, and an 
army of 80,000 men to aid and protect them. But, 
unluckily, tho possession of Astrakhan formed part 
of tho programme, and the .attack of this town 
brought down on tho Turks tho vengeance of the 
Russians, a people tUl then unknown in Southern 
Europe, and the projected canal-scheme was nipped 
in the bud. The rest of this sulhau’s reign was 
occupied in petty w.ars with Venice, ‘Sp.am, and 
his rebellious feudatory of Moldavia. — His son, 
Amurath III. (1574 — 1595), such was then the 
prestige of the Tiirlrs, dictated to the Poles that 
they should choose as their king, Stephen Bathory, 
Woiwodc of Transylvania ; .and received the first 
English embassy to Turkey in -1589, tho object of 
the embassy being to conclude an alliance against 
Philip IL of Sp.ain. To this the sultan agreed; but 
the destruction of tho Spanish Armada soon after 
rendered his interference unnecessary. After an 
oxluausting, though successful w.ar with Persia, 
succeeded a long contest with Austri.a, in which 
tho Turks at. first obtained- the most brilliant 
success, penotr.ating to within 40 miles of Vienna, 
but afterwards suffered such terrible rev’erses, th.at 
they were compelled to evacuate all Hungary and 
Inansylvania (hitherto a feud.atory), and were only 
saved from destruction by the Poles, who entered 
Moldana, and drove out tho Transylvanians and 
Hungarians, thus affording tho Turks .an oppor- 
tunity of r.allying,' and oven recovering some of 
their losses. Tho Latter p.art of this war happened 
during the reign of Mohammed HI. (1595—1004), 
and afforded unmist.akable symptoms of the decline 
of Turkish prowess ; and a rebellion of tho Pasha 
of Caramani.a, in Asi.a, which was quelled not as 
a Moh.amraed II. or a B.ajazet I. would h.avo 
quelled it, but by yielding to tho pasha’s demands, 
afforded an equally convincing proof of the growing 
wc.akness of the centr.al administration, and set an 
example to .all ambitious subjects in futiure. During 
the reigns of Acumet I. (1694— 1C17), Mustaea 
(1G17 — 1G17, 1G22— 1023), Othjian II. (1G17— 1022), 
and Amurath IV. (1G23— 1G40), Turkey was 
convulsed by intci-n.al dissensions, nevertheless, a 
successful war was w.aged with Austria for the 
possession of Himg.ary ; but this success was more 
than counterbahanced in tho East, whore Shah 
Abb.astho Grc.at conquerodMesopot.amia,ICurdistan, 
and Armenia; and in the north, where the Polos 
took possession of some of the frontier fortresses. 
While Amur.ath was recovering his lost provinces 
in tho East, the Khan of the Crimea, countenanced 
by the Poles and Russians, threw off his .allegiance. 
Mustaf.a, tho grand vizier, a man of grc.at ability and 
integrity, continued to direct tho holm of govern- 
ment under Ierahim (1G40— 1G4S) ; took from tho 
Poles their conquests; .and in a war with the Vone- 
ti.ans (1G45), obtained Candia and .almost .all tho 
Venetian strongholds in the JEgcun Sea, though 
with the loss of some townf in D.almatia.— 
Mohammed IV. (1G48 — 1G87) commenced his reign 
under tho most unf.avourable auspices ; he was 
only seven years of .age,' and tho whole power w.as 
vested in the Janizaries and them partisans, who 
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used it to aocomplisli their own ends ; blit luckily 
for Turkey, an individual of obscure birth, named 
Mohammed ICoprili, supposed to be of Erench 
descent, was, when over seventy years of ag^ 
apiiointcd vizier ; and - the extraordinary talents 
of this man proved- to be the salvation of Turkey 
at this critical juncture. He was succeeded (1661) 
in office by his son Acbmet, a man of equal ability, 
and under liis guidance the central administration 
recovered its control over even the most distaiffi 
provinces ! a formidable w.ar with Germany, though 
unsuccessfully carried on (1GG3), was concluded by 
a peace advantageous to the Turks j Crete was 
wholly subdued, and Poclolia wrested- from the 
Polos; though, shortly afterwards, much of this 
last acquisition was reconquered by John Sobieski 
(q. v.). Achmet’s successor overran the Austrian 
territories, and laid siege to Vienna ; but the siege 
was raised, and his army defeated, by a combined 
army under the Eukc Charles of Eorraine, and 
John Sobieski, king of Poland. The Austrians 
followed up this victory by repossessing themselves 
of Hunvarv, inflicting upon the Turks a bloody 
defeat at Mohaez CG87) ; but the fortunate appoint- 
ment of a third Koprili as grand vizier by SonvilAN 
II. (1CS7— 1G91), was the means of restoring glory 
and fortune to the Turkish arms.— The reigns of 
Aciimet II. (1C9P— 1G95), and Mustafa II. (1695— 
1702), were occupied with wars against Austria; 
but with the death of Koprili (1G91) fortune 
deserted the Turks, and the peace of Carlowitz (1099) 
for ever put an end to Turkish domination in 
Hungary.--AouMET III. (1702—1730) was forced 
by tbc intrigues of Cliarles XIL {q..v.) of Sweden, 
while residing at Bender, into a war ^Titll Russia ; a 
stop which was immediately followed by an m- 
wasion of hloldaida by the Czar Peter. The Czar, 
impmdently relying on the aid of the W oiwodo of 
hloldaida, : found himself in great straits, from 


hloldaida, : found himself in great straits, from 
which ho was rescued by the genius of his queen, 
afterwards Catharine I. The recovery of the 
hloroa from the Venetians, and the loss of Belgrade 
and parts of Servia and Walaohia, which were, 
however, recovered during the subsequent reign 
of Mahmud I. (1730—1754), and tbo commence- 
ment of a long war with Persia (sco Nadik 
Shah), were the other prominent occurrences of 
Achmet’s reign. In 1736, the career of Russian 
aggression commenced with the seizing of Azof, 
Oczakof, and other important fortresses ; hut ^a 
scheme for the partition of Turkey between Austria 
and Russia was foiled by tbo continued series of 
disgraceful defeats inflicted upon the Austrian 
'.armies by the Turks : the Russians, on the other 
hand, were uniformly successful ; but the Czarina 
becoming a'ery desirous of peace, resigned her con- 
quests in Moldavia, and concluded a treaty at 
Belgrade. Among the benefits conferred by Sultan 
Mahmud on his subjects, not tbe least was the 
introduction of the art of printing. — His successor, 
OrriMAH III. (1754—1757), soon gave place to Mus- 
tafa III. (1757—1774), under whom the_ empire 
enjoyed profound tranquillity ; hut after his death, 
'the Russians, in violation of the treaty of Belgrade, 
invaded Moldavia. — The war with Russia continued 
during the succeeding reign of ADDUL-HAraD (17 /4 
—1789) ; the fortresses on the Danube fell ; and 
the main army of the Turks was totally defeated 
atShumla. The campaign was ended 10th July 1774, 
by the celebrated treaty of ICutshouk-Kainardji. 
Ill defiance of its provisions, the Czarina took pos- 
session of the Crimea and the whole country east- 
ward to the Caspian. The sultan was compelled, 
by his indigdant subjects, to take up arms in 1787. 
In 17SS, Austria made another foolish attempt to 
arrange with Russia a partition of Turkey ; but, as 


before, the -Austrian forces were completely routed. 
The Russians, however, with their usual success, 
had overrun the northern pro-vinces, taken all the 
principal fortresses, and captured or destroyed 
the Turkish fleet. — The accession of Seeim III. 
(q.v.) (1789 — 1807) was inaugurated by renewed 
vigour in tbe proseention of the war ; but tbo 
Austrians bad again joined tbo Russians. Bel- 
grade surrendered to the Austrians, while the 
Russians took Bucharest, Bender, Akerman, and 
Ismail (sec Suvokof) ; hut the critical aspect of 
affairs in "Western Europe made it advisable for 
Russia to terminate the war, and a treaty of peace 
was accordingly signed at Jassy, 9th January 1792. 
By this treaty the provisions of that of Kainardji 
were confirmed ; the Dniester was made the boun- 
dary-line, the cession of the Crimea and the Kuban 
was confirmed, and .Belgrade was restored to tbe 
sultan. Numberless reforms were now projected 
for the better administration of the empire. Tlip 
people were, however, hardly prepared for so many 
changes, and the- sultan’s projects cost him his 
throne and life. The occupation of Egypt by tbe 
French brought on a war between them and the 
Turks, in Mffiioh the latter, by the aid of the 
British, were successful in regaining their lost 
territories. In revenge for the defeat of his 
Egyptian expedition, Napoleon contrived to entrap 
the sultan into a war with Russia and Britain, 
which was confined to a struggle in Egypt, in which 
the British were worsted. — After the ephemeral 
reirni of Mustafa IV. (1807—1808), the able and 
eiimgetio Mahmud II. (q.v.) (1808—1839) ascended 
tbe throne ; and though bis dominions were cur- 
tailed bv the loss of Greece, which established its 
indepcn'denco, and of the country between tbo 
Dniester and the Pruth, which, by tbe treaty of 
Bucharest in 1812, was surrendered to Russia, tbo 
reformation ho effected in all departments of tho 
administration checked the decline of the 0. E. 
Evypt, during his reign, attempted unsuccessfully to 
throw off tho authority of tho sultan (see Mehemet 
Alt, iBUAniM Pasha). — His son, Abdul-Medjtd 
11839—1861), continued the reforms commenced in 
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tho previous rciga ; but tbe Ozar, tbinlang that the 
dissolution of the 0. E. 'ivas at hand, constantly 
tried to wring from the sultan some acknowledg- 
ment of a right of interference with the internal 
affairs of the country. It was an attempt of this sort 
to obtain the exclusive protectorate of the members 
of the Greek Church in Turkey, that brought 
on the ‘ Crimean War’ of 1853-1855, in which 
the Turks wore effectively supported by England, 
France, and Sardinia. The treaty of Paris (185G) 
restored to Turkey the command of both sides 
of the lower Eanube, excluded the Czar from liis > 
assumed protectorate over the Danubian prineipali- 
ties, and closed tho Black Sea against all ships of 
war. The Porte, apparently adopted into the 
family of European', nations, made proclamation of 
equal civil rights to all the races and creeds of the 
Turkish dominions. But a massacro of Clinstians 
in Lebanon and at Damascus provoked western 
intervention in 1860.— Abdul-Medjid, whoso last 
years were disgraced by irrational profuseness of 
expenditure, was sucooeded by bis brother Abdul- 
Aziz in 1861. Meanwhile tbo nominally subjoet 
peoples of Moldaviaand Walachia ventured to uiiito 
themselves into the one state of Rumania ; and 
in 1866, the Empire, becoming more and more 
enfeebled through its corrupt administration, had 
to look on while the Rumanians expelled their 
ruler, and, in the hope of securing western support, 
chose Prince Charles of Hohenzollern to ho here- 
ditary prince {domnu]- of the united principalities. 
Tho rebellion of Crete in 18GG threatened a severe 
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blov,' to tho intop-ity of tlio cmpiro, . but w.ti 
ultimately Buppressccl in ISOS — in spite of active 
help from Greece. Servia, already autonomous 
■U'ithin her own frontier.^, demanded the romov.al of 
the Turkish garrisons still maintained in cirtain 
Sendan fortresses; and in 1SG7 Turkey r.av.- herself 
compelled to make this concession. In the same 
3 'ear tho sultan distinguished the V.ali of ligj'pt b_v 
granting to him the unique title of Khedive (q. v.). 
The vassal king drew down tlio wrath of his suzerain 
in 1870 bj' negotiating dircctlj’ with foreign courts, 
and was compelled to give formal tokens of vass.alagc. 
But later concessions have made the Ivhcdive virtu- 
allj' au independent sovereign. Tho Russian govern- 
ment took the opportunitj- of war between German}' 
and Franco to declare, in 1871, that it felt itself no 
longer bound by that provision of tho Baris treaty 
wliich forbade Russia to have a fleet in the Black 
Sea ; and a London conference sanctioned this 
stroke of Russian diplomacy. Between 1854 and 
1871 tho Turkish debt had incre.ised hy more th.an 
£110,000,000 ; and in 1875 the Porto was driven to 
partial repudiation of its debts. An insurrection 
in Herzegovina in tho latter part of 1874 marked 
the beginning of a very eventful and critic.al period 
in the history of the 0. E. The insurrection 
smouldered on through 1875 and part of 1S7G, and 
excited all the neighbouring Slavonic peoples. A 
threatened revolt in Bulgaria in !M.ay 1875 was 
repressed with much bloodshed ; and tho merciless 
cruelty displ.ayod by the Bashi-Bazouks or Turkish 
irregulars alienated foreign sympathy from the 
government. — In May Abdul- Aziz was deposed ; 
and his nephew, Murad V,, son of Abdul-iSIcdjid, 
•who suocccdcd him, was destined in turn to m.ake 
way for his brother AnnuL-HAtnu II. in August 
of the same year. In June Servia declared w.ar, 
and Iilontenogro followed her example. Before the 
end of tho year the Servians were utterly defeated, 
in spite of the help of many Russian volunteers ; 
but tho state of auaii's in the Turkish provinces 
seemed to call for a conference of tho gre.at powers 
at Constantinople. Tho proposals then m.ade for 
tho better government of the Christian subjects of 
Turkey were rejected by tho Turkish authorities, 
who liad, during the conference, taken the extra- 
ordin.ary stop of bestowing a parliamentary consti- 
tution on tho 0. E. Russia took upon herself to 
enforce on Turkey the suggestions of the confer- 
ence, and on 24th April 1877 declared war. Both 
in Armenia and Bulgaria the opening of the c,am- 
paign was favour.ablo to Russian arms, but later 
tho Turks r.allied ami seriously checked the hitherto 
triumphant progress of tho invaders. Even after 
tho Russian forces had been greatly augmented, 
the Turks resisted energetically. Kars, besieged 
for several months, resisted till tho middle of 
November ; Erzeroura did not surrender until after 
tho armistice had been concluded. Osman Pasha, 
who established himself in Plevna c.arly in July, 
repelled with brilliant success repeated and deter- 
mined assaults from a besieging anny of Russians 
and Rumanians ; and he had so strengthened tho 
fortifications as to be able to hold out until the 10th 
December, when ho surrendereeb Desperate fighting 
in tho Shipka Pass had failed to expel tho Russians 
from their position in the Balkans ; and within a 
month of the fall of Plevn.a, the Russians captured the 
whole Turkish army tb.at was guarding the Shijika 
Pass, and then easily overran Roumelia. The victori- 
ous hluscovites occupied Adrianoplo in Janu.ary 
1878 ; and on tho last day of that mouth au armistice 
was signed, the Turks having accepted the Russian 
conditions for peace negotiations {.among avhich 
were proposed recognition of tho independence of 
Rumania, Servia, and Montenegro ; the erection of 
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Bul'zaria into a j'rincip.ality ; and the concc'-ion of 
adminhtrative reforms in Bo'iiia and licn'cgovina). 

I OTWAY, Thomas, an English dr.ainafi-f, was 
1 the mn of .a clergyman, and w.as bnrn March .", 
i IC.'il, at Trotton, m ar ' !< dhnr.st, .Sus'ev. Ho left 
Oxford without taking a degree, and M-cnt to 
London in search of lortiine in 1G71. He a’.iii-e.irod 
on the stage, but made a signal failure. I'or .'■oino 
time afterwards, he led a gay and dissolute life, 
but subsequently .applied himself to dramatic com- 
position. In 1G75, his first tmagedy, was 

printed; .and in the following year he jiriHluccd 
Don Carlos, a pl.ay avliich was extremely popular, 
and ‘ got more money than any preceding modern 
tr.agedy.’ His first comedy, Frten'Iship in Fashion, 
appeared in 1G7S, and, being ButTicicntly immoral 
to please tho taste of tho age, mot with general 
apprcci.ation. In 1G77 0. received a cornet’s com- 
mission in a regiment, which, however, avas 
disbanded in 1G7S, and 0. resuming his former 
occupation, produced the tr.agedy of Cains Marins 
in IGSO. In the same year The Orphan met with an 
extraordinar}’, and, in some respects, a deserved 
measure of success. In IGSl, The Soldier of For- 
iuiie, and in the following year, tho finest of all his 
pl.ays, Venice Preserved, were produced. From tliis 
time till his death, tho I'oot had much to enduro 
from poverty and neglect. Debts accumulating 
upon him, he retired to an obscure public-house on 
Tower Hill, for tho purpose of .avoiding his creditors, 
and hero, .at tho premature age of 34, ho died, April 
14, 1GS5. Although 0. achieved a brilliant reputa- 
tion during his lifetime, although ho is described 
by Drydcn as possessing a power of moving the 

{ lassions which lie himself did not possess, and later 
)y Sir Walter Scott as being Shakspe.are’s equal, if 
not his .suporior, in depicting the power of affoction ; 
yet his plots .arc artificial, aud Lis Language is with- 
out fancy, melody, or polish. 

OUDE, or AIJDH, a province of British India, 
separ.ated on tho north from Nepaul by the lower 
ranges of tho Himal.aya, avhenoo it gradually slopes 
to tho G.angcs, which forms its boundary on tho 
south and south-west. Extreme length from north- 
west to south-east, 270 miles; breadth, IGO ; are.a, 
23,992 square miles. Population (18G9) 11,220,232, 
or 468 to tho square mile. 0. is one groat plain, 
the slope of which from north-west to south- 
e.ast indic.atcs also tho direction of tho principal 
rivers. These are tho Gumti, tho Ghagr.a (Ghogr.a), 
and tho Rapti, which swarm avith .allig.ators. Tho 
northern part, on the edge of tho Himalaya, is not 
very well known. It forms a portion of the Terai; 
a A'ast unhealthy tract stretching along the borders 
of Nepaul, and covered with impass.ablo forests. Tho 
climate of 0. is cool aud pleasant from November to 
March ; during tho next four months it is hot and 
sultry, after avhich folloaa's the long rainy season, 
but in gcner.al it is considered the he.althiest along 
tho whole v.alley of the Ganges. The soil is light, 
aud except small nodules of chalk and oolite called 
kanhars, there is hardly a loose stono to bo seen. 0. 
was formerly more copiously watered-than it is now, 
the clearing of tho jungles having greatly decreased 
the moisture of the laud. Tho chief crops are wheat, 
barley, gr.am, masuro, mustard, rice (of tho finest 
quality), millet, maize, joar, b.ajra, various kinds of 

E ulso and oil-seeds, sugar-cane, tobacco, indigo, 
emqj, aud cotton. Tho m.anufacturing industry of 
O. is not important ; soda, saltpetre, and s.alt ,aro 
the only articles of which more is produced than 
is requisite for homo-cousumpt. Gunpowder, and. 
.all kinds of military weapons, guns, su’ords, spears, 
shields, and bows of bamboo, or Lucknow steel, are, 
however, also made, besides some -woollou goods, 
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pniier, &c. Bridges are levr, if any, and tlie roads 
in general bad. The principal is tbe famous military 
road from Cawiiporo to Luoknoav, avbiob mna in a 
I north-easterly direction. 

The people are of a decidedly warlike disposition. 
The bulk of the inhabitants aro Hindus, though tho 
dominant race for centuries has been Mohamnied.an. 
Tlie Br.ahmans aro the most numerous class, but 
there aro 29 different Bajput tribes. It is these 
two classes that mainly supplied tho famous 
(or infamous) sepoys of tho Bengal army. Tho 
language spoken is Hindustani. 

The most charaoteristio fc.ature in the social 
economy of 0. is its village-system, for a description 
of which see India. The ryots, or cultiv.ators of the 
soil, cling to tho land which their fathers have tdlcd 
for ages, -with extraordinary affection, and thoroughly 
believe that they have a right of property in it; 
and, in gener.al, wo believe they aro acluaV.y tho 
owners of their farms, but in many cases they 
have been dispossessed bj' a class of tax-gatherers 
(resembling tho Roman piMicani) called tahiMars, 
who farmed from tho Mogul, .and afterwards from 
the king of 0., tho revenues of a collcetion of 
adllnges called a lahil:ali, and by their extortions so 
impoverished the rj'ots, or peasant-proprietors, that 
tho latter were often forced to execute deeds trans- 
fei-ring their property to tho talukdars. Many of 
tho more spirited would not submit to become 
tenants, and taking to the inugles, waged war on 
tho now occupants of their ancestral lands, until 
gradu.ally they sank into dacoits, or professional 
robbers. Tho o.xtortions of tho talukdars continued 
till tho annexation of tho country in ISuG, and tho 
country suffered severely from tho retaliatory raids 
of tho dispossessed ryots. Tho East India Company 
reinstated tho ryots in their property, where tho 
tahilcclars could not show undisputed possession for 
12 years— a proceeding which gave groat offence to 
the latter, w-ho, in consequonco, assumed a coldly 
hostile attitude to tho British during tho grc.at 
nurtiny of the following yc.ar. 

The principal towns .aro Lucknow (q. v.), Fyzabad, 
Ondo, or Ayodha, Roy Barcily, and Shahabad. 

0. is believed, by Sanscrit scholars, to bo tho 
ancient Kosala, tho oldest scat of civilisation in 
India. The country was conquered by a Moham- 
medan .army in 1195, and made a province of the 
hlogrll empire. In 1753, tho vizier of O., Safldar 
Jung, rebelled against his imperial master, Ahmed 
Shall, and forced the latter to make tho governor- 
ship hereditary in his family. His son, Sujah-ud- 
Dowlah, became entirely independent, and founded 
a dynasty which nded tho country, generally in 
a most deplorable manner, until, in the interests 
of the wretched inhabitants, tho East India Com- 
pany w.a3 forced to adopt tho extreme me.asuro of 
annexation, February 7, IS5G. The necessity for 
this liigh-handcd but most beneficent act will 
be better understood if wo road the statistics 
of crime in 0. during tho last yc.ars of its inde- 
pendence: one item wiU suffice — from 18-lS to 
1851, there were, on an average, no fewer than 78 
vill.ages bunied and plundered every year, while 
murders, robberies, abductions, and extortions were 
everyday occurrences. A feeble Idng, a blnckgu.ard 
no)dicr3’, and a lawless peasantry had brought about 
a most helpless and ruinous anarchy. "When the 
mutiny of 1857 broke out, 0. became one of tho great 
centres of rebellion. Upon this, the confiscation of 
'all tho estates of tho talukdars was prochaimed by 
Lord C.anning ; but when tho country w.as subdued 
by force of British. arms, the estates of all such .as 
laid down thbir arms and swore fc.alty to the Britisli 
government were restored. Tlie forts of tho petty 
chiefs, however, were dismantled, and tho inh.abitant3 


disarmed. The prorince is now administered by 
a chief comnussioner. The chief featiu’e of the 
present condition of affairs in 0. is the preservation 
in their integrity of the estates of the talukdars. 
Tho amount of government revenue paid by tlie 
talukdars is about £1,0007000. 

OUHE, or AWAEH, one of the principal towns 
of the province Oude (q. v.), stands amid ruins on a 
liill5>' site on tho right bank of the Sarayft or Goggra 
River, 80 miles cast of Luoltnow. It is also c.alled 
Hanumangd'dhi, on account of a temple erected 
there in honour of Hanum.at (q. v.), the fabled 
monkey-ally of Ram.a, an incarnation of the god 
Vish'nu. The name 0. is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Ayodhyd (from_ a, not, and yodhya, conquerable, 
hence ‘ the invincible ’ city) ; but tho ancient city 
of that name was situated opposite the modern 
O., where its ruins may still bo seen. Ayodhyd 
was one of the oldest seats of civilisation in India ; 
it was the residence of the solar dynasty, or one qf 
the two oldest dynasties of India, deriving its desceM 
from tho sun, but it obtained special renown tlurough 
Rflma, tho son of Das'aratha, a king of that dynasty. 
Its groat beauty and immense size are dwelt upon 
in several of the Pur/Vnas and modem poems, but 
more especially in tho E&mdyan'a (q. v.), the first 
and last books of which contain a description of it. 
According to some Punlnas (q. v.), Ayodhyfl, was 
one of tho seven sacred cities, the living at which 
was supposed to free a man from aU sin, and the 
dying at which, to secure ctern.al bliss. It was also 
called Sfiketa, Kos'.alt, and Uttara-kos'.alil. See 
GoldstUcker’s Sansh-il Dictionary, under Avoduva. 

OUDEITA'BDE, a town in the province of East 
Fhindc'ic, Belrium, is situated chiefly on the east 
b.ank of the Scheldt, 10 miles south-by-east from 
Ghent. It has a population of 8000, and possesses 
a lino Gotlu'o council-house, important in.anufacturcs 
of linen and cotton fabrics, and many extensive 
tanneries. Tho town was taken by the French, 
aided by an English force, in 1058 ; it was again 
besieged in 1074, by tho stadtholder, William (IIL 
of England) of Orange ; and in 1706, it was taken 
by Marlborough. An attempt made by tho Freneli 
to retake it, brought on tho famous battle of 
Oudenarde, one of Marlborough’s most celebrated 
victories, which was gained, on tho 11th July 1708, 
with tho aid of Princo Eugene, over a French aimy 
under tho Duke of Biiraundy and Marshal Villars. 
After this battle, tho lAcnoli king made offers of 
peace, which were not accepted. 

OUDINOT, CiiAHL'ES Nicolas, Duke of Reggio, 
and hlarshal of France, was born at B.ar-lc-I)uc, in 
tho department of hleuse, France, 25th April 1707. 
At the ago of 17, ho entered the army, but returned 
homo after throe years’ service. Havhig distinguished 
himself in 1790 by suppressing a popul.ar insurreetion 
in his native district, he was, after some volunteer 
service, November 1793, raised to tho rank of chief 
of brigade, in the foimth regiment of the lino, and 
distinguished himself in v.arious actions with tho 
Prussians and Austrians. Ho was wounded and 
taken prisoner before Mannheim, by the Austrians, 
but was soon exchanged, and served in tho aimies of 
tho Rhino under hloreau, and in that of Switzerland 
under hlasscna. Ho was promoted to be gener.al of 
division (12th April 1799), and for a daring capture 
of a Battery at Pozzola, was presented by tho First 
Consul avith a sabre of honour and tho cannon wliich 
be had taken. In 1805, bo received tho Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and about the same 
time received the command of ten battalions of tho 
reserve, afterwards known ns the ‘ grenadiers 
Oudinot.’ At the head of this corps, ho did good 
service in tho Austrian camp.aign. Ho was present 
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at Aiisterlitz and Jena, and framed the battle of 
Ostrolinka (ICth February 1807), for av-liicli lie avas 
rewarded with tbe title of Count, and a large sum of 
money. He greatly eontributed to the success of the 
French at Friedland, and was presented bj' Hapo- 
leon to the Czar Alexander as the ‘ Bayard of the 
French army, the knight sans peur ct sans rcprochc.' 
He sustained his now brilliant rejmtation in the 
second Austrian campaign of 1809, and on the 12th 
of July was created hlarshal of France, and on 15th 
of August, Duke of Pieggio. In 1810, he was chai-ged 
with the occupation of Holland, and by his unswerv- 
ing probity and attractive personal qualities, drew 
the esteem of all classes. He was engaged in the 
disastrous Eussian campaign, and subsequently took 
part in the various battles of 1813 between the 
French and the Eussians and Austrians. . He was 
one of the last to abandon Napoleon, but he did 
so for ever, and spent the period known as the 
‘ Hundred Days’ on liis own estates. At the second 
restoration he became a minister of state, commandei’- 
in-chief of the royal guard and of the national guard, 
and was created a peer of France, Grand Cross 
of St Louis, &c. In 1823, he commanded the first 
division of the army of Spain, and was for some 
time governor of Madrid. After the i-evolution of 
Jidy 1830, 0, retired to his estates, and only at rare 
intervals presented himself in the Chamber of Peers. 
He became Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour in May 1839, succeeded Marshal Moncey as 
governor of the Invalides in October 1842, and med 
at Paris 13th September 1847. A statue was erected 
in his honmm at Bar, 29th September 1850. — His 
son, Charles Nicoias-Victob Otoihot, Duke of 
Eeggio (born 3d November 1791), was a general in 
the French army. He first distinguished himself 
in Algeria, and in the Eevolution of 1848 — having 
previously distinguished himself as a deputy (1842 — 
1846) by his admirable talent for dealing with 
questions affecting the comfort and discipline of the 
soldiery — he was chosen commander-in-cliief of the 
army of the Alps. In April 1849, he was appointed 
general of the French expedition against Eome, and 
forced the city to surrender unconditionaEy on the 
1st of July, in spite of the heroic resistance of the 
republican triumvirs — Garibaldi, Mazzini, and Saffi. 
He was, liowever, not a Napoleonist, and at the 
coup d’etat, 2d December 1851, shared the fate 
of every eminent general who would not violate 
his oath to obey the constitution — ^i. e., he w^as 
arrested and imprisoned. He was soon set at 
liberty, and lived in retirement until his death in 
1863. 0. wrote several books of military matters. 

OUISTITI. See Marmoset. 

OUNCE. The Latin uncia (derived by Varro 
from imus) was the name of the twelfth pai-t of the 
as or libra (pound), and also was applied to the 
twelfth part of any ma.gnitude, whether of length, 
surface, or capacity. Hence ‘inch, the twelfth part 
of a foot. The modem ounce is a division of the 
ponnd-weight. See Poukd. 

OUNCE {Felis Uncia, or Leopardus Uncia), a 
large feline animal, nearly resembling the leopard, 
but having much rougher and longer hair, a longer 
and much more bushy tail ; the general colour is 
also paler, the rosette-like spots are loss shaiqffy 
defined, and there is a black spot behind the e.ar3. 
Little is known of the 0. ; it is described by 
Buffon, but naturalists were for some time generally 
inclined to • regard it as identical with the leopard, 
and its name has been transferred in South America 
to the Jaguar. It is a native of Asia, and probably 


capital of the province of Jilinas C eraes, stands among 
b.orren moimtains, 4000 feet above sea-level, and 200 
miles north-north-west of Eio Janeiro. It contains 
the governor’s residence and a college, and consists 
mainl 3 ’’ of narrow and irregular streets. Although 
the neighbouring mountains are very auriferous, 
and although the mines were once the richest in 
the kingdom, the mining is now reduced to com- 
parativclj’’ unprofitable washings. A good trade in 
coffee, &;c., is c.an-iccl on with Eio Janeiro, but is 
ret.arded by the want of good roads. The journej' 
from 0. P. to the capital of the empire is j^erfonned 
by hoi-ses and mules only, and ordinarilj' requires 
15 daj’s. Poj}. about 4000. 

OUSE, called also, for the sake of distinction, 
the Northern or Yoricshire Ouse, a river of 
England, is formed by the union of the Swale 
and the Ure in the immediate vicinity of the village 
of Boroughbridge, and flows south-east past York, 
Selby, and Goole. About eight miles below the last 
totvn, it joins the Trent, and forms the estuary of the 
Humber. The length of its course from Borough- 
bridge is 60 miles, for the last 45 of which (from the 
city of York) it is navigable for Large vessels. Its 
principal affluents arc the IVliarf and the Awe 
from the west, and the Derwent from the north- 
east. The basin of the 0., or the V.ale of York, 
commences from the northern boundary of the 
county near the river Tees, from whoso basin it is 
separated by a low ridge of hills, and extends south- 
ward, inclncbng almost the whole of the count}’. 
See Yorkshire. 

OUSE, Great, a river of England, rises close to 
the town of Bracldcy, in the south of Northampton- 
shire, and flows north-east through the counties of 
Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and 
Norfolk, and falls into the "Wash 2.J miles below 
King’s Lynn. It is 160 miles in entire length, and 
is navigable for about 50 miles. It receives from 
the east and south the Ivel, Cam, Lark, and Little 
Ouse. 

OU'TCKOP, a term applied in Geology to the 
edge of an inclined bed at the xfface where it rises 
to the surface. The line of the outcrop is called 
the strike, which is always at right angles to the 
dip. 

OUTEE HOUSE. . See Court of Session. 

OUTFIT ALLOWANCE, in the British Army, 
is a sum of £150 for the cavalry, and £100 for the 
infantry, granted to non-commissioned officers jiro- 
moted to commissions, to enable them to meet the 
heavy charges for uniform' and equipments. The 
larger sum is given in the cavalry, because the 
newly-commissioned officer has to purchase his 
charger. 

OU'TLAWEY, in English Law, means jiutting 
one out of the jirotection of the law, for contcmiit in 
wilfully avoiding execution of legal iirocess. For- 
merly, in the. common law courts, if the defender 
would not enter an appearance, certain jn’oceediugs 
were taken to outlaw him, so as to allow the action 
to go on unthout his ajipearance. These proceedings, 
however, arc now abolished, and, in the m.ajority of 
cases, it is immaterial as regards the action whether 
the defendant appear or not, provided he was pro- 
perly served with the original writ of summons. 
After judgment, he may still be outlawed, as a 
preliminary to seizing and selling his xiroperty. In 
criminal proceedings, outla^vry still exists as jiarb of 
the ordinary iiractice to compel a person against 
iU of indictment for felon or mi 
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ivn-ardod, wliioli is a hind of temporary judgment; 
ami while this process exists, he is out of the pro- 
tection of the Jaw, and forfeits all his property. 
The courts avill not listen to any comidaint or 
attend to his suit till he reverse the outlawry, which 
is generally done as a matter of •course. — In Scot- 
land, outlawry or fugitation is a similar process, 
.and the defender must first ho reponed against 
the sentence of outlawry' before his trial can take 
place. 

OU'TPOSTS are bodies, commonly small, of 
troops stationed at a grc.atcr or less distance beyond 
the limits of a camp or main many, for the purjiose 
of 7ircvcnting an enemy .approaching avithout notice, 
.and also to ofTer opposition to his progress, avhile 
the main force prep.arcs for resistance. Oittgnards 
march oil’ to their position silently, and jiay no 
compliments of any kind to olliccrs or others. As 
soon .as the officer commanding an outpost arrives 
on his ground, ho proceeds to carefully examine tho 
onaarons, noting all heights within rifle-r.ange, roads 
and ii.aths bj' which an enemy m.ay approach, &c. 
ITe also t.akct such impromptu means of strength- 
ening his position as occur to him — felling a tree 
here, cutting brushwood there, blocking a path in 
another jilnee, and resorting to any expedient avhich 
m.ay seia-o to dol.ay tho foe at point-blank r.angc — 
an object of importance, as a stoiip.ago .at such a 
point is known to act as a great discour.agemcnt to 
advancing troops. 

OUTRAhr, Sm Jamk, LTi:uTi;K.vj:T-OEsnnAi., 
G.C.B., Indian, soldier and statesman, avas born, 
1803, at Bntterlcy Hall, Derbyshire, the residence 
of his father, Mr llonjamin Outram, a eivil-enrinoer 
of note.' His mother, the daughter of James 
Anderson of hlounio, Aberdconsliire, avas descended 
from Sir .Soton, Lord Pitmodden. 0. av.as 
edneatod at Udny, Aberdeenshire, under tho Rcaa 
Dr Ilisset, and aCterw.ards avent to Marisehal College, 
Aberdeen. He av.as sent to India as a c.adct in 
1819. and av.as made lieutenant and .adjutant of the 
2.3d Bombay Native Infantry. He then took com- 
mand of and disciplined tho wild Bhools of C.andcish, 
and BUccMsfully led them ag.ainst tho Daung tribes. 
Prom 183.0 to 1838, ho av.as enga"cd in r'c-cskablish- 
ing order in tho Jlahi Kilnta He went avith the 
invading army under Lord Keane into Afghanistan 
ns aidc-ao-c.amp ; and his ride from Khelat, through 
the dangers of the Bol.an Pass, avill long bo famous 
in Indian .annals. He became political agent at 
Guzcr.at, and commissioner in Sinde, avherc he made 
a bold and earnest defence of the Ameers against 
the aggressive policy of General Sir Charles James 
Napier. He w.as afterwards resident at S.attara and 
Baroda, and upon tho annex.ation of Oude, w.as made 
resident and commissioner by Lord D.alhousie. His 
health f.ailing, he returned to England in ISDO ; but 
when tho w.ar with Persia broke out, and it became 
necessary to send an expedition to tho Persian Gulf, 
0. accompanied tho forces, with diplomatic powers 
as commissioner. Ho conducted several brilliant 
and successful operations ; tho c.amp.aign w.as short 
and decisive ; and tho objects of tho expedition 
having boon triumphantly attained, he returned to 
India. Landing at Bombay in July 1857, he went to 
Calcutta to receive Lord Canning’s instructions, and 
was commissioned to take charge of the forces 
advancing to the relief of Lucknow. He chivalrously 
waived the command in favour of his old lieutenant, 
Havelock (q. v.), who had fought eight victorious 
battles with the rebels, and, taking up only his 
civil .appointment, as chief-commissioner of Oude, 
tendered his -iailit-ary services to Havelock as a 
volunteer. Lucknow was relieved, and O. took 
tho command, but only to bo in turn besieged. 


He held tho Alumbagh against almost overwhelming 
forces, until Lord Clyde advanced to his relief. Ho 
then made a skilful movement up the left bank of 
the Gumti, which led to a final and complete victory 
over the insurgents. Ho w.as made chief-commis- 
sioner of Oude; and though ho had strongly oirposcd 
its annexation, he avas' the man who did most to 
restore British rule, and attach the people to it. 
Por his eminent services, ho was promoted to tho 
rank of lieutenant-gonor.al in 1858, and received the 
thanks of parliament in 18G0. He took his se.at 
as a member of tho Supremo Conned of Indi.a, in 
C.alcutta, but sank under the climate, and returned 
to England in 18G0, already stricken by the h.and 
of death. Tho communities of India voted him a 
st.atuc at C.alcutta, founded an institution to his 
honour, and iircsontcd him with commomor.ative 
gifts. A b.anquet was given to him and his chief 
and companion-in-arms. Lord Clyde, by the. city of 
London. His English admirers determined to erect 
a statue to his honour in London, and gave himS 
a valmable dcsscrt-sorvico in silver. Ho spent 
tho winter of 18G1 — 18G2 in Egypt; and after a 
short residence in the south of Prance, expired at 
Paris, hlarch 11, 1SG3. 0. w'.as styled by i?ir 

Charles N.apier the ‘ B.ayard of India.’ Th.an his, 
there is no more gallant name in the whole list of 
distinguished Indian soldiers. His services in tho 
East as a soldier .and a diplomatist extended over 
the period of forty ye.ars. He was over tho generous 
protector of the dark-skinned races among whom 
liis lot w.as thrown, and sot a bright example to 
all future administr.atora of modor.ation, conciliation, 
humanity, and j>rnctical Christianity in all his 
dc.alings with the natives of India. 

OU'TllIGGEll, in its jiropor sense, is a beam 
or Bp.av fastened horizontally to the cross-trees or 



othcravisc, for the purpose of extending further 
from the mast or topmast the backstay or other 
rope by which that mast or topm.ast is sitpportcd. 
The power of the stay is thus increased. Tho 
Icmi is also used improperly — 
bec.auso no ‘ rigging ’ is in 
question — to denote tho appa- 
r.atus for increasing the Icvor.ago 
of .an oar, by removing the 
resistance, ns repj-f.'ffntcd by 
tho side of tho/bb'at (see Oait), 
further from the power repre- 
sented by tho rower’s hand. 

This is elTectcd by fixing .an 
iron bracket to the boat’s side, 
the row-lock being at tho 
bracket’s extremity. 'The neces- 
sary leverage is thus obtained without adding J;o 
the width of tho boat itself. 



Pig. 2. 

a, outrlgacr; side of 
boat. 


OIJTAVOKKS, in PortiGo.ation, .are minor 
defences constructed beyond tho m.ain body of a 
■n-ork, for tho purpose of keeping the gnemy .at a 
distance, or commanding certain E.aliont pioints 
which it is undosir.ablo that ho should occupy. Such 
works are ravelins, lunettes, hornworks, crown- 
works, demi-luncs, tenailles, &c. They occur in 
certain necessary order, as a ravelin before the 
curtain and tenaillo, a hornwork before a ravelin. 


and so on. 
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OUZETj, or OUSETi (Old Er. ohfl, bird), nu old 
niimo of tho black-bird, an is evident from llic 
dcacriplivo lines of Bottom’s son" in JHiJsiiviinrr 
jViiilil's Dream : 

’ The ousel cock, co black <»f line, 

'With orange tawny hill.’ 

It i.s also applied to other birds, cliicll}’ of the 
thrush family. Thus, oneliritiih thrnth is c.alled the 
nine Oiircl. 'riio l)i[iper (fp v.) is very generally 
known as tho Water On.'el ; and tho Ilose-coloiired 
Eastor is also ealled the I’ose-eoloured On/el. 

OYAIi, the name given to the figure presented 
by a longitudinal section of an egg through its 
centre, 'riie, ov.al has a gencr.al rcseiubl.sncc to the 
elliiiso ; unlike the latter, however, it is not syinme- 
Irical, but is thicker at one end than the other, and 
at tho thin end, narrows almost to a ])nint. 'J'lie 
term ‘oval’ is also used indi'-criminatelv with 
‘ nodus,’ ‘ loo]),’ to denote tho ligure formed by a 
curve which cither returns uiion itself, ns the lorn- 
niscata, ikc., or tho Inojis of tho cubie.al and nemi- 
cnhic.al jiarahohss nnd other ctirvc.s. In ncienlilic 
language, it is Piieeiallv di.stingnished from the 
tenn ‘ ellijitic.al,’ with wliich, in common iiarlance, 
it is nsnnlly confounded. 

OVA'MPO.S anhOVAMI’OEAXI). The nvam- 
jios or Otjiherero are a tribe, .si'eniingly a conneeting 
link between the Kallir nnd Negro r.sces, who inhabit 
the region north of tlreat N'amnqual.and, in .South 
Afriea, e.xtending north to the Cuanene Kiver, and 
south to tho parallel of 'J.i' lat. Thi' Ovampo 
tribes arc described by .Andersson ns of a very dark 
; eomplexion, tall nnd lolnnl, but remaikably ugly, 
i lie found them, liouever. honest, industrious, and 
I hospitable. They arc not entiiely jiastor.al, but 
I cultivate much corn. I.ivini,' in the rame country 
i arc tho Cattle Damara", with atill more of the 
Nejgro type, a (.tout, athldie peojile, very dirty in 
their habit", and gener.illy armed witli tho bow nnd 
arrow. They live in a state of constant warfare 
with the Ohondannup, or lldl Damaras, a nearly 
puro Negro race, on the one hand, and the Nam.af|ua 
Hottentots, who live aouth of them, on the other. 

Ovampoland is a more fertile region than Nama- 
qualand, from which it is reparated by a wide belt 
of demely bu“hed country. It has but few river.s, 
nnd these not of a perennial nature. About fill 
miles f(om the coast, tho country rues to a l.able- 
land about UOllO feel above tho rea-level, nnd 
then diebne.s to the routh nnd e.vt into tho 
deserts of the Knlihari, and the region of Igike 
Nganii. Many itrong indications of eopper-ore 
me found in various plaei '. 'I'lie princip.al rivers, 
or rather water eoiirsen, me tho Nwnkop, Kusip, 
and their br.inehes, which enter the Atlantic a few 
miles north of Wnllish Hay. 'The other river.s in 
the interior Ferm to lo.se themrelvc.s in the ramls. 
'J'he climate is healthy, i siepl near the co.aat, wheio 
fever in Fiune r,ea,sons prevail". It uddom lains in 
the cna.st region, which is a very desolate one, 
and almost devoid of water. Thunder-atonna are 
very violent in the rummer re.a-on. All tho 
largo maniin.alia are found, more or le.si plentiful, 
according ns water mav be found nl the dilVereiit 
diinking plaee". Elephants, rhinocero.se.s, elands, 
nnd other large miimal.s driven from the routh by 
tho niareli of civilisation, l.ake refuge in tho dc."ert 
r. gion lying east of Ovmnpolnnd, where rport.smeii 
like flreen nnd Aiidenison have been known to kill 
ns many ns twelve eleiihmits in a d.ay. 'J'he country 
W'.is fir.il described by fjir ,T. Alexander, avh'o 
vn.iled its routh border. Mr G.altoii afterwaiihs 
])enetrated inucli further north ; mid ^Ir C. .1. 
Andernson has since fully explored it nearly n.s far 


north as the Cuanene. Large numbers of horned 
cattle are annually collected by traders from tho 
Capo in there regions, nnd avh.ales abound on the 
co.a!,t. The trade in ostrich-feathers and ivory is of 
iiierea"ing imjiortance, nnd revcral trading-stations 
nre ealablishcd for the collection of native jirodiictr. 
.Some elementary works have been printed in the 
Otjiherero dialect by tho Genn.an mi.s=ionnric3 ; 
two nppe.ar in .Sir G. Grey’s cat.alognc. 

0’VA11IE.S are organs peculi.ar to the female, 
and aro analogous to the testes in the male. 'They 
are two oblong flattened bodies (.about an inch 
and a h.alf in length, thrce-qu.artcrs of an inch in 
width, and nearly half an inch thick in the, human 
Mibject), Bitiiated on either side of tho uterus, to , 
which they are connected by ligaments and by the 
I’.allopian tube. On making sections of an ovary, 
numerous vesicles arc seen. 'I'liesc aro tho ovisacs of 
the future ova or germs, nnd aro tenned the Oranfiiiit 
irsich's. Before impregnation, they vary in number 
from ton to twenty, and from the size of a jiin’s head 
to that of a pea; but microscopic examination reveals 
tho presence of young vesielc.s in l.argc numbers. At 
c.ach monthly period, a ripe Graafian vcsiclo burst.", 
nnd tho oniin contained in it makes its av.ay by 
cili.ary motion along tho F.allojiian tube to tho 
uterus, where, it it is not impregnated, it is disin- 
(egr.ated nnd absorbed. 

.Solid tumours or cysts, containing hair and teeth, 
are develoiied in these organs, but their principal 
di'-ea'-e is that to which tho name of Ocaritiii 
Tumour is ap]ilird. 'This tumour m.ay bo dcscrihcd 
as consisting of an enormous enlargement of one 
or more of tho Graafian vesicles into a ma.s.s which 
may wciidi TO or Kill ]>ound.s, or even more; nnd 
it m.ay Im cither aimido (that is to say, composed 
of natiir.al i,tructure,s much hyperlro])hicd) or can- 
cerous. 'J’ho w.alls of tho cy.st i (or enlarged Graafian 
vesicles) may bo thin nnd flexible, or thick nnd 
cartil.aginous ; and the Iluid they contain may he 
clear nnd linqiid, or thick nnd ropy, or LTumon.s and 
opaipte. 'I’lio only di'case with which it can bo 
Confounded is ordinarj* .abdominal tlnqisy, orvl.ici'fi'.?, 
and when it i nature is clearly determined, three 
mode,! of treatment nre o]ii'n for adojition : tlico 
.are (1) tapping. (’J) various surgical and medie.al 
means of producing atrophy of tho tumour, nnd (,'i) 
extirpation of the organ, or ovariotomy. 

1. 'J’apiiing i.s tho ainiplest mode of relieving the 
patient ; but the cy.st noon refills, nnd the ojieration 
must ho often repeated. ‘Ga'es are extant in one 
of which tho )iatienl lived to bo tapped GO timei 
at iutervali of about a month, nnd in another, 
It’S tiiiiea at intervals of eix weeks ; but, taken 
ns a gcnei-al rule, it may be ntlirined that few 
patients survive more than four yean after the 
linil t.a]i|>inv, a I'eriod ]>a" -cd in the greate.st misery 
and Hiiireiing.’ — IJruct’ii i>urqi oil's 
p. -lOS.^ 

‘J. bnderthis head aro included both numeious 
operations for causing the tumour to waste, and its 
internal w.alls to adhere, and tho internal ndmini- 
Blr.ation of nlworbenl medicines, with tho view of 
|)rodueing ntrojihy nnd .absorption of tho tumour. 
Tho injection of tincture of iodine into the ]ire- 
viously emptied cy.sf, is romctinies follow-cd with 
good results, as in tho case of Hydrocele (q. v.). 

.'t. Ovariotomy, or tol.al extiqiation of the morbid 
mass, is an operation regarding which there has of 
late years been much disicussion. Its opponent.s 
urge (1) tho ditliculty of di.agnosis ; (2) the frequency 
of ndlicsion of the tumour to adjacent iiart-s — a point 
which can often not be ascertained till tho .abdomen 
has been ojtened ; nnd (.'ll tho great mort.ality that 
follows it: while in favour of the ojieration it is 
urged (1) that the mort.alitj’ is not greater than from 
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somo other eurgical operations -which are regarded 
as juatifiahlo ; (2) that no other jjlan o£ treatment 
can effect a radical cure ; (3) that if the surgeon, in 
order to complete his diagnosis, first makes a small 
incision, to enable him to ascertain the existence of 
adhesions, and closes it again "with suture, if he 
finds this to be the case, no great harm is likely to 
rcsidt ; and (4) that considermg the miserable lives ' 
these patients lead diiring a course of tapping, &c., ' 
it is the most merciful course to adopt m patients ' 

■(vho are young and otherwise healthy. For a 
description of the mode of performing the operation, 
and of the cautions to bo observed, -wo may refer to 
a series of papers on Ovariotomy by Mr Spencer 
Wells in The Medical Times and Gazelle for 18581 
and 1859. 

OVAEY, in Botany. See GEmtEN. i 

OVA'TIOK. See TnnjMrn. 

OVEhT, Field on BajiuacIv, is .a nccessarj' ajipa- 
natus in. military economy to preserve the hc.alth of 
troops, by enabling them, at a comparatively small 
expenditmro of fuel, to cook m.any rations together. 

In the British army, little attention was paid to 
snob subjects, until, in 1858, the inquiries of Mr 
Sidney Herbert (afterwards Lord Herbert) brought 
to light the exoessivo morhality among soldiers, j 
whieh was partly — .and, as the event lias shewn, attached for steaming pof- 
justlj’— attnbuted to the bad cookery of their food. ’ 

Captain Grant has bestowed much attention to 
anny cqokerjq and has invented ovens for b.arrack 
use and for the field. MTiile grc.at improvements on 
the system— or avant of system — which preceded 
them, these ovens are stilt admitted to be far from 
perfoot in their arrangements. 

Fig. 1 shows his barrack-stove for baking and 





Kg. 2. — Field cooking-wagon, 
(nr.awing the Soup.; 


-rf, and the roasting of 
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Fig. 3. — Fiohl-ovcn. 

A, empty casic used ns a pot.nto-stenmcrt U. coneo-ronster i 
C, dulQcbcd boiler. 

coffee is performed, though not altogether siioee.s's- 
fully, in another cylinder made to revolve over tho 
chimney. Hp to the present time, other systems 
have been partially resorted to ; but none has as 
j'ct been definitively adoi>tcd to the exclusion of 
others. 

O'VER DA'R'W'HH is .a very flourishing town of 
Lanc.ashiro, situated amid moorland hills, 3,J miles 
south of Blackburn, and lOJ- miles north-west of 
Manchester, with which towns it is connected by 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. It has risen 
into wealth princip.ally by a trade with India and 
China in calicoes. At present, there .are .about 
230,000 spindles .and 15,000 looms, contained in 
upwards of 40 mills and manufactories, .at work in 
it._ Tho ‘India Mill,’ ereeted to contain 100,000 
spindlas, is in every respect one of the finest in the 

— ■ country. It is a first-el.ass stone building in tho 

~ -- Italian stylo, avith engine-house, chimney, &c., highly 

Fig. L— Barrack-stove. om.amented, is 100 feet high, and covers an area 

A, boiler ever lino; 15, oven; C, mov.ablo boilers for ment; 31,000 square feet. Tho town .also contains tho 
D, potalo-stcamcr. most extensive paper-staining avorks in England, 

. ... c o 1 • , ^ p.apor manufactories, 1 c.alico-printing estaulisli- 

1 mg ; iig. 2, his bouer-avagon for tho field, its ment, ns aa'ell as avorks for tho m.anufaeturo of fire- 
nctions lieing the maniuacturc of soup and boiling bricks, tiles, and sanitary tubes, iron and brass 
r 1 ^ boiling moat, &c., founding, bleaching, machine and reed making. 

^ uo nolu, lie employs detached cjdinders, which. Coal-mines and stone qu.arries also find employ- 
>a len empty, he proposes to join and floor over for meat for a considcr.ablo number of tho inhabitants, 
ise ns pontoons ; avhen m use they are united cross- Tho pl.aces of avorship .are— 4 oliurohes, 3 Inde- 
anse, as m fig. 3, one in tho middle serving for a pendent chapels j a Baptist, Wesleyan, Primitive, 
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Jlctliodist Free Church, ami Foman Catholic 
chapel. There are large and commodious schools 
for elementary education. The town possesses a 
covered market, public baths, and a v.ahuable free 
library. The central stores of the Industrial Co- 
operative Societj’’, erected in 1SG7, at a cost of 
£10,000, contain a public hall to accommodate 1500 
people. This socictj' numbei-s 2200 members, has 
5 branches rvith £50,000 capit.al, and m.aint.ain3 a 
library of 2500 volumes, science olatscs, and veil 
supplied nevs-rooms, free to members and their 
families. Pop. (1S51) 11,702; (ISGl) 10,492; (1S71) 
21,278 ; and at the close of 1873, the estimate, on 
good authority, is given at 25,000. 

OVEEBECK, Fr.imnicii, born at Liibeck, July 
3, 1789, a distinguished painter, to whom is justly 
awarded a large share of the merit of the move- 
ment in the early part of this century, from which 
arose the modern German school of art. Ho com- 
menced his studies as an artist at Vienna in 180C ; 
but Laving adopted, and continued to persist in 
carrying out certain notions on art, and the mode 
of studying it, essentially different from those incul- 
cated in the academy, he was expelled along with 
certain other students who entertained the same 
views, and in 1809 set out for Rome. Here he was 
soon afterwards joined by Cornelius and Schadow ; 
and these three, animated with similar ideas, and 
mutually encouraging one another, laid the founda- 
tion of a school that now holds a high rank, and has 
in no small degree influenced the taste for art in 
Europe at the present time. A picture of the 
hladonna, which 0. painted at Rome in 1811, brought 
him into marked notice. He was next employed 
along with Cornelius and others, by the Prussian 
consid, General Bartholdi, to execute certain frescoes 
illustrating the history of Joseph, the ‘Selling of 
Joseph’ and the ‘ Seven lean Years’ being the sub- 
jects assigned to him. After completing these, he 
painted in fresco, in the villa of the Marchese Mas- 
simi, five large compositions from Tasso’s Jentsalem 
Delivered. In 1814, along with some of his artistic 
brethren, he abjured Lutheranism, and embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion. O.’s chief work is a 
fresco at Assisi, ‘ The. i Miracle of Roses of St 
Francis.’ His oil pictures are inferior to his frescoes, 
being dry and weak in colour. His great picture, 
‘The Influence of Religion on Art,’ preserved in 
the Stadel Institute at Frankfiu't, and well known 
from the engraving, is an admirable composition, 
and is indeed the most favourable specimen of his 
powers as a painter in oil colours. He executed 
a great many drawings remarkable for high feeling, 
most of which have'been engraved. One of his last 
undertakings, a series of designs from the Evan- 
gelists, delicately engraved in tlie line manner, is a 
work of high excellence. 0. adhered closely to 
those ideas of art which he started with — namely, 
entire devotion to the style of the Italian artists 
prior to the period of the renaissance, particul.arly 
Fra Angelico (b. 1387— d. 1455), and a strong im- 
pression that form or drawing in the style of Greek 
or classic art is inadmissible in works embod 5 dng 
religious subjects ; although many of his compatriots 
— Cornelius, for instance — have modified, or perhaps 
enlarged these ideas, and study the works of 
Michael Angelo and those of RaffaeTs later style 
executed under the influence of classic art. 0. 
resided in Rome from the time he went there as a 
student. He died November 18G9. 

OVERBHRY, Sin Thomas, an Enghsh author 
and coiu’tier, whose mysterious de.ath has given a 
peculiar interest to his history, was the son of 
Nicholas Overbury, a Gloucestershire squire, and 
was bom at Compton Soorfen, Wanvickshire, the 
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residence of his maternal gr.andfather in 1581. At 
the . age of fourteen he entered Queen's College, 
O.xford, where he highlj' distinguished himself in 
logic and philosophy, and where he took the degree 
of B.A in 1598. He then joined the Middle Temple, 
but soon after set out for the continent, from which 
ho returned with the reputation of being .a finished 
gentleman. "While on a visit to Scotland in IGOl, 
he met for the first time with his future murderer, 
Robert Carr (properly Kcr), then a page in the 
service of the Earl of Dunbar. An intimacy unfor- 
tun.ately sprung up between the two, and Carr — 
a handsome ignoramus, sensual and unprincipled 
— followed his scholarly friend to London. On the 
accession of James to the English throne (1003), 
Carr rose rapidly into royal favour, and was created 
Viscount Rochester. Through his influence, 0. was 
knighted in 1G08, and his father appointed a judge 
for Wales. In return, 0. gave his pati'on the benefit 
of liis wit and judgment, both of which were singu- 
larly excellent ; and, according to Hume, it was 
owing to 0. that Carr enjo 3 ’ed for a time the highest 
favour of the prince without being hated by tho 
people..' The circumstances that led to a rupture 
of tlieir intimac 3 % .and turned the earl into O.’s 
secret and relentless enem 3 ’', foimi one of the most 
flagrant scandals in the history of the English court. 
A brief outline of these circumstances is all that 
can be given here. 

At the age of thirteen, Frances Howard, daughter 
of the Eari of Suffolk, was married (ICOG) to tho 
Earl of Essex,'^ himself only a ye.ar older. On 
accoimt of their youth, it was reckoned adirisable 
by their friends that they should not live together 
for some time. The boy-husband went aw.ay on 
his travels, and the wedded gnd to her mother. 
After the Lapse'' of nearly five years, Essex came 
home, and found his wife, now a splendid bo.aut 3 ' of 
eighteen, the idol of all tho court g.allants. But_ 
there was not a toueh of virtue or goodness in her 
whole soul. She had the disposition of a Mess.alina 
(q. V.) or a Brinvillicrs .(q. x.). For her husband 
she shewed the gro.atcst aversion, and only con- 
sented to live in his house at the command of the 
king. It was well known that she had had intiagucs 
with more th.an one lover, but in particular with 
Rochester, for whom she now cherished a fierce 
p.assion. 0. had been instnunental in bringing 
about their guilty intercoiu’se, and was now to 
reap the reward due to a p.ander. Rochester h.aviug 
told him that he purposed to get Lady Essex 
divorced from her husband, and then to marry 
her, 0. strongly de'prcc.ated the idea, and de- 
clared that it would bo disgraceful to form a 
union with so depraved a, cre.atlire — she might do 
for a mistress, but not for a wife ! The earl told 
Lady Essex what 0. had said of her ; she became 
furious for revenge, and offered Sir David Wood 
(between whom and 0. there was a standing 
quarrel) £1000 to assassinate him, which th.at canny 
Scot declined to do. Rochester himself was now 
persuaded by his mistress to join privately in a plot 
.against 0., who on a most trivial and illeg.al pretext 
was thrown into the Tower, April 21, 1C13. It was 
some time before he could bring himself to believe 
that his friend and p.atron was the cause of his 
imprisonment ; but when ho had assured hunself 
of Rochester’s treachery, he threatened to divulge 
certain secrets in his possession, whereupon it was 
detennined by the e.arl and his mistress that he 
should be poisoned. Tliis, after sevcr.al trials, w.as 
successfully accomplished, and 0. expired on the 
15th of September. Rochester (now created Earl 
of Somerset), and his paramour were married on the 
2Gth of December with gi-eat pomp, tho br.azen-faced 
beauty wearing her hair ‘ as a virgin,’ and the whole 
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nfT.iir ivas soon to appearance forgotten ; but after 
George Villicrs bad supplanted tbo carl in the royal 
favour, an inquiry was instituted; Somerset and bis 
■u'ife ivero tried and found guilty df poisoning, but 
iverc, by an amazing and infamous stretch of the 
royal prerogative, pardoned. The motive for James’s 
extraordinary clemency has never been ascertained; 
but the prevailing opinion is, that it was to prevent 
the disclosure of some discreditable, if not criminal, 
incidents in the private life of that monarcli. 

O. wrote several works, all of which were posthu- 
mously published. The principal are, Tlie Wife 
(1014), a didactic poem ; 0/iaraciers (1014), the wit, 
ingenuity, precision, and force of which have long 
been admitted; Grurnms Fallen from King James's 
Table (1715).' The latest edition of O.’s -worlcs is 
that by E. E. Rimbault with Life (1850). 

O'VERIjAND route to India, the route gene- 
rally chosen by those to whom time is a more 
important considcr.ation than expense. The manage- 
ment of the route is in the hands of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Company, who present the 
traveller with a choice of lines of route to Alex- 
andria in Egypt. Ho may sail from Southampton 
via Gibraltar and Malta, reaching Alexandria in 
13 days, a very convenient route for those who 
have much luggage, as no shifting is required till 
Alexandria is reached ; or he may travel overland 
by railway and steamer to either of the ports of 
-hlarsoillo or Trieste. The shortest route from 
London to the former is via Dover, Calais, and 
Paris, Alexandria being reached in 11 days (includ- 
ing the necessary stoppages at different points on 
the route) ; and to the latter, via Dover, Calais, 
Paris, Turin, and Venice. The shortest route to 
India at present, after reaching Paris, is vid Lyon, 
the Mont Cenis Tunnel, Modena, to Brindisi; from 
that Adriatic port by steamer to Port Said, thence 
through the Suez Canal and the Red Sea to Bombay, 
&o. Passengers may still be conveyed from Alex- 
andria by rail to Suez, where, they arain embark 
on board the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
■steamers, and are conveyed to Bombay, Madras, &c. 
' The time occupied in travelling from Alexandria to 
Bombay is'l3 days, to Madras 24 days, and to Cal- 
cutta 29 days. Thus a traveller can reach Calcutta 
from London in 40 days ; at an expense, however, of 
more than £100. The long sea-route round by the Capo 
of Good Hope cannot be accomplished by steamer in 
less than 94 days, and by sailing vessels it takes 
more than four months, but the cost is much less. 

OVERSEERS are officers appointed annually 
in aU the parishes in England and Wales, whose 
primary duty it is to rate the inhabitants to the 
poor-rate, collect the same, and apply it towards 
giving relief to the poor. These officers occupy an 
important position in aU English parishes. They 
were first ordered to bo appointed in each parish by 
the statute of 43 Eliz. c. 2, the leading Poor-law 
Act, which directed four, three, or two substantial 
householders in the parish to bo nominated yearly, 
and a later statute fixed the time of nomination to 
bo 25th March, or a fortnight thereafter. The 
courts have held that not more than four, nor less 
than two, c.an be aiipoiuted, the object being, pro- 
bably, that so much responsibility should not be 
thrown on any one individuah Though it is usual 
for the vestry of the parish to nominate two persons 
to be overseers, still those who really appoint them 
are the justices of the peace, who are not bound to 
regard the wishes of the vestiy in this respect. It 
is only householders in the parish who are qualified 
for the offiee, and though it is not necessary that 
they shoidd actually reside in the parish, still they 
must occupy or rent a house there. Several classes 


of persons arc exempt from serving the office, such 
as peers, members of parliament, clergymen, dissent- 
ing ministers, barristers, attorneys, doctors, officers 
of the army and navy, &c. But .all who .arc .not 
6pcci.ally exempted by some st.atute are li.able to 
serve the office, and even women may bo appointed, 
though they scarcely ever are so in practice. The 
office is compulsory, and entirely gratuitous ; and so 
necessary'is it that some one shall fiU the office, 
that it is an indictable misdemeanour to rofnso, 
without cause, to serve w'hen duly appointed. 
Though overseers are the proper managers of the 
poor for e,ach parish, yet some parishes, especially in 
large oa^ergrown towns, have been rogul.ated by 
local acts, and guiirdians of the poor provided ; and 
other parities are under what is called a select 
vestry. Jn such cases, the overseers, though still 
.api)oiuted, are only allowed to give relief to paupers 
in certain urgent and exceptional cases, the ordinary 
regulation of poor-law affairs being confined to the 
guardi.ans or the select vestry. The primary duty 
of the overseers consists in making, coUecting, and 
applying the poor-rate for the relief of the poor of i 
the parish, but, as will be seen, advantage has been 
taken by the legislature of the existence of these 
officers always representing the parish, to throw 
upon them various miscellaneous duties which are 
not directly connected with poor-law affairs. 

1. Of the duties connected with the management 
of the poor. The overseers along with the church- 
wardens arc to make a rate once or twice a year ; i. e,, 
a list of all the occupiers of hands and houses in the 
parish, specifying their n.ames and the property 
occupied by each, and the ratable value and amount 
due by each. The next thing to be done is to go 
before two justices of the peace, and get the rate 
allowed — i. e., signed by them — and then it is 
published-vn the church-door on the following 
Sunday, The overseers must collect the rate also ; 
but in aU large parishes there is a collector of poor- 
rates who is specially appointed and paid for the 
purpose of collecting it. If a party refuses to pay 
the rate, the overseers must take proceedings before 
justices to compel payment, which is done by dis- 
training the goods of the party, or, if there .are no 
sufficient goods, by getting a warrant to imprison 
him. The party may, however, appeal against the 
r.ate to the Court of Quarter Sessions. When the 
money is collected, the overseers have to apply it 
towards the relief of the poor, and many other 
purposes of a kindred natiwe. Relief must be given 
to all the poor in the parish who are in a destitute 
state ; but it is the duty of the overseers, when the 
pauper has not a settlement in the pariah, to obtain 
an order of removal, i. e., to get an order of justices, 
under which the pauper is taken by force, and sent 
to the parish where he has a settlement. See 
Removai. of the Book. Relief is given, in general, 
only in the workhouse, and according to certain 
rules and conditions. 'V^ere the parish is included 
in a poor-law union, as is now generally the o<ase, 
then the duty of overseers in giving relief is 
entirely confined to certain urgent cases ; for the 
guardians of the union administer the ordinary 
business of the workhouse, and of relief generally. 
Another duty incident to overseers of a parish in a 
rmion is the duty of making out valuation lists — 
i. e., a new valuation of the property in the parish — 
which list is ordered by the guardians with a view 
to produce some uniformity in assessing the burdens 
on the various occupiers. Formerly, the mode of 
valuing property for the prarposes of the poor-rate 
was not subject to any uniform rule, and in some 
parishes the valuers made a larger deduction from 
the actual value than in others ; but in 1862,- a 
statute passed, called the Union Assessment Act, 
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the object of •wliioh "n-as to onaMe ne'n’ valuations to 
be made on a uniform plan, till the occupiers in aU 
tbe parisbes are treated alike. At the end of tlie 
year of office, tbe accounts of tbe overseers of 
parisbes in rmious are audited by a poor-larv 
auditor, wbo is a paid officer, and rrbo examines tbe 
vouobers, and secs that no illegal payments bare 
been made. . 

2. Tbe miscellaneous duties norv imposed by 
statute on overseers, over and above tbeir original 
duty of reUeving tbe poor, are numerous. The most 
prominent, perhaps, is that of maldng out the list of 
voters for members of parbament. This duty is 
done in obedience to certain jirecepts issued by tbe 
cleric of tbe peace cacb year, avbo gives tbe overseers 
full instructions boev to make out tbe lists, and 
rvbat claims and objections to receive, and bow to 
deal with them. The overseers must also attend 
tbe court of the revising barrister, wbon be rordses 
tbe lists, and disposes of legal objections. Another 
duty of the overseers is to make out the list of 
persons in tbe parish qu.alificd to servo as jurors. 
Bo they must make out tbe burgess lists when tbe 
parish is situated within a borough. They must 
also make out the list of persons qualified to sei-ve 
as parish constables. They are also bound to 
appoint persons to enforce tlie Vaccination Acts ; 
they must give notice to justices of all lunatics 
within the parish, and pauper lunatics aro removed 
to the county asylum. They must also collect and 
enforce payment of the rates levied to p.ay the ex- 
penses of school-boards. The overseers must also per- 
form certain duties .as to the election of guardi.ans for 
the union. They must also bury tbe de.ad bodies of 
persons cast on shore, and of aU paupers who die in 
the parish. They also aro the proper p.arties to 
protect village greens from musances ; and m gcncnal, 
where there is no loo.al Board of Ilc.altb, the over- 
seers are the parties bound to not in canj-ing out 
the Nuisances Removal Acts (see Nuis.tNcc) wntbin 
the parish, which of itself is an onerous duty. In 
general, avbenevcr ovorsoors .arc bound to do miscel- 
laneous duties of this land, they aro authorised to 
p.ay the ncoess.ary o.xponscs and disbiuscmcnts out of 
the poor-rate ; but, as already stated, their services 
aro gratuitous. The duties which in England are 
performed by overseers, devolve, in Scotland, upon 
the parochial board, the EbcrilT-cIerk of the county, 
Bcssion-clcrk, and others. 

OVERSEER, Assist.vnt. An .assistant overseer 
is a p.aid officer, whoso sorriecs b.avo generaUy been 
found necessary in the larger parisbes, in order to 
relieve the annual overseers of their burdensome 
office to some extent. Accordingly, the natep.aycrs, 
in vestry assembled, appoint a person as assistant 
overseer with a salary, who performs most of tbe 
same duties as tbe overseers. In many cases, boav- 
evor, a collector of poor-rates has been apjpointed, 
avbo is also paid by s.ilarj-, and in such a case be 
discharges like duties. Both tbe assistant overseer 
and the collector of poor-r.atcs are bound to find 
security for the faithful discharge of their duties, 
and for duly accounting for moneys in tbeir bands. 

0^^i;RST0NE, Samuel Joses Loyd, Loud, one 
of the most skilful piolitical economists, and the 
ablest writer on banking and financial subjects tb.at 
this country has produced. He was bom in 1796, 
being the only son of Mr Lewis Loyd, descended 
from a respectable ‘Welsh family, and a leading 
partner in the eminent banking bouse of Jones, 
Loyd, and Co. of London and blancbestcr. Havmg 
gone through a regular course of instniction at 
Eton, 3 'ouug Loj-d was sent to Triniti’ College, 
C.ambridgc, where be bad Dr Blomfield, late Bisboj) 
of London, for tutor, and where bo acquired a very 


extensive acquaint.ance with classical litenatiwe, and 
with tbe bistor 3 ' and literature of bis own country 
and of Europe generall 3 ’. On leaving Cambridge, 
Lo 3 'd entered tbe banldng-bouso as a partner along 
with bis father, and on tbe retirement of tbe latter, 
be became its be.acL Ho distinguished bunself 
bigbl 3 ' in bis c.apacity of banker. He bad a pro- 
found Icnowledge of tbe principles of banking, and 
these bo appbed on all occasions in conducting tbe 
business in which be was engaged. Far-sighted 
and sagacious, ho was seldom deceived b 3 - appear- 
ances or pretensions, however specious. Perhaps, 
if anything, be was too cautious ; but ho w.as neither 
timid nor irresolute. Ho was eminently successful 
in the cmplo 3 'ment of the very largo deposits at bis 
command, and while be eschewed hazardous trans- 
actions, be did not sbrinle from engaging in ver 3 - 
extensive operations when be believed they could 
bo rmdortaken with a due regard to that safety 
which should alwa 3 ’s be the first consideration in 
the estimation of a b.anker. 

Loyd entered parliament in 1819 as member for 
H 3 ’tbo, which bo continued to represent till 1826. 
He m.ado several good speeches in tbe House ; .and 
was one of a small minority that voted for the 
jiropos.al to make bankers issuing notes give security, 
for tbeir p.a 3 ment. Though opposed to aU changes 
of a dangerous or revolutionary character, Ij 03 ’d has 
been alw.a 3 ’s a consistent liberal. Having either 
rvitbdr.awn, or being on tbe eve of withdrawing 
from busmess, Lo 3 ’cl was raised to tbe peerage 
in 1850, by tbe title of Baron Overstono and Fotber- 
ingb.a 3 ’, county Northampton ; and if grc.at wc.altb, 
consummate intelligence in regard to matters of 
grc.at public importance, and tbe highest degree of 
mtegrity and independence, be qualifications for a 
seat in the Lords, few peers have bad a better title 
to bo enroUed in that august nssembl 3 '. 

Tbe first of Lord O.’s famous tracts on tbe 
management of tbe Bank of England .and tbe state 
of the currency was published in 1837, and w.as 
foUowcd by others between that period and 1857. 
The proposal fot making a complete separ.ation 
between the banldng and issue dep.artments of the 
Bank of England, introduced by Sir Robert Peel 
into the act of 1814, was first brought forward 
in these tracts, and its adoption has been the 
greatest improvement hitherto effected in our 
banking B3’Etcra. Haanng been coUected, these 
tracts were published in 1857, ndth extnacts from 
evidence given by Lord 0. before committees of the 
Lords and Commons. And it would not bo easy 
to exaggerate the value of this volume. Lord 0. 
has also reprinted, at bis own expense, four a-olumes 
of sc.arcc and v.alu.abic tracts on metallic and paper 
mone 3 ', commerce, the funding S 3 'stom, &c., which 
bo has extensively distributed. 

An inquir 3 ’ took place before a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1857 into the practic.al 
working of the not of 1844, and Lord 0. was the 
principal witness who came forward in defence of 
the act ; but sevcr.al leading members of the 
committee being hostile to it, exerted themselves to 
overthrow his lordship’s theories and opinions, and 
subjected him to a severe cross-examin.ation ; which 
gave Lord O. the opportunity of successfully vin- 
dicating the principles and practical working of tbe 
act. This evidence was pubUsbed in a separate 
volume in 1857. 

Lord 0. does not often speak in the House of 
Lords. His speech on the commercial tre.aty 
with Franco is probably the best of bis parlia- 
mentary appc,ar.ances. Ho has also been a ze.alous 
opponent of the principle of limited liability. He 
was a leading member of the commission appointed 
to inquire into tbe propos.al for the introduction of 
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a aecini.-il system of anametm, and powpMly S^fceenwykerwold, Avoreest, &o. There are 74 Dutcli 
advocated the opinion that it would be mpirious Reformed clergymen, 98 Roman Catholic priests, 
i-ather than henolicial. _ and a few churches belonging to smaller Protestant 

jUl who have the privilege of knomng Lord 0. sects. The attendance at school is about 1 to 9 of 
regard him as one of the most lionomaLl^ high- the population. In 1862, the births amounted to 
minded, and upright men in the empire. But his 7318, of which 206 were illegitimate, or about 1 to 
ngid adherence to principle in his wntings, his 35J; the deatlis were 5673, or 42 to the 1000 of 
dealings, and ins conversation, and his undisguised the population. 

contempt for twaddle and pretension of aU sorts. The principal rivers are the Yssehinto which the 
have made huu be generally looked upon as austere Seliipbeek runs, and the Overysselsche Vecht 
and without sympathy. Such however, is not which falls into the Black Water. Other important 
the fact. When proper cases for the display of water-ways are the Dedems-Vaart and the Willems- 
BjTnpathetio and generous feelmgs are brought Vaart canals. There were, in 1873, 109 m'iles of 
-before Mm, none evince them more strongly. We raUways in the province. The island of Schoklaud, 
nmy add that his convei-sational talents are of the in the Zuider Zee, belongs to Overyssel. 
highest order. . O'VID (Pdulius Ovidius N.iso), the descendant 

O'VERTURE (from Er. oiiverlurc, opening), a etiuestrian family, was bora on the 20th 

musical composition for a full instrumental -band, ^ Sulmo, in tlio cotmtry of the 

introductory to an opera, oratorio, cantata, or ballot, p^hgni. He was educated for the bar, and under 
It originated in Trance, and received its settled masters, Arellius Tuscus and Porcius Latro, he 
form at the hands of Lulli. Being of the nature highly proficient in the art of declamation. . 

of a prologue, it ought to be in kcepbig with the genius, however, was essentially that of the ’ 
piece which it ushers in, so as to prepare the 'biting of verses began to absorb the 

audience for the sort of emotions which tho author that should have been spent in the study of 
wishes to excite. Such is to a great extent the J^^irjsprudcnce. His father, having but a scanty 
character of the beautiful overtures by Mozart to to divide between two sons, discouraged 

ZauherJlGie and Don Giovanni, by Weber to this tendency in tho younger, but in vain. By the 
and by Mendelssohn iohis Midsummer death ^ of his elder brother, 0. inherited all his 
Might's Dream, which arc enriched by snatches of J^ther s propci*ty, and went, for tho completion of 
tho more prominent airs in these operas.' In the education, to Athens, where he acquired a 
end of last century, overtures were vTitten by mastery of the Greek lanmiage. Ho aftcr- 

Ha3’dD, Plcj'el, and other composers, as independent '^^^ds made a tour in Asia and bicily along with 
pieces to be plaj'cd in the concert room; this sort of poct hmeer. It is uncertain whether, on his 
overture being, in fact, the early form of what was practised as advocate, 

afterwards developed into the S'orPiiONy (q. v.)* :^though by birth entitled to aspire to tho dignity, 
Tho overture, as well as tho symphony, is desk- ho never entered the senate ; his weakness of body 
natcd'by the name sinfonia in Italian. ^^idoienco of habit prevented him from ever 

rising higher than from the position of triumvir 
0'\T3RY'SSEL, a province of the Netherlands, is capitalis to that of a decemvir, who convened and 
bounded on thw K. by Friesland and Bronthe ; 15. presided over the court of the centumviri. ^Vhilo 
by Hanover and Westphalia ; S. and S.-W. by Iiis public life was unimportant, his private was 
Golderland; and W. hy the Zuider Zee. It has that of a gay and licentious man of letters. The 
an^area of 1274 square miles ; ahd (1874) a popu- restraint of the matrimonial tie was always distaste- 
lation of 203,008, The soil is , sandy, with cla}' ful to him ; twice married in early life, he soon 
lands by the Yssel, rich pastures along the Zuider divorced each of his wives ; while he carried on an 
Zee and rivera, tracts of peat-laud in various intrigue with a lady whom he celebrated as Corinna, 
parts, and extensive hcatbs^ which are gradually and who is believed to have been no other than 
bein" brought into ^ cidtivation. From south to Julia, the accomplished daughter of Augustus, 
north the province is intersected by an unbroken Before his thirtieth year, he married a third time, 
chain of sand-hills. Tho^ chief cities are Z^rolle, and became the father of Perilla, of whom he was 
Deventer, and Kainpen ; important manufacturing tenderly fond. Up till his fiftieth year, he resided | 
touTis of less note being Almelo, Averecst, Dalfsen, chiefly at Rome, in a house near the Capitol, and I 
Haakshergen, .Hardenbcrg, Hellendorn, Lonneker, occasionally \'isited his Pelignan estate. Hia society 
Losser, Raalte, Staphqrst, Stecnw’ykorswold, Tub- was much coimted, and his large circle of distin- 
bergen, Wcerselo, Wierden, ZwoUerlicrspcl, &c, guished friends included Augustus and the imperial 
The principal employments are — -agriculture, manu- family. By au edict of the emperor, however, he 
factures of various lands, fishing, making peat, was, in 9 A. 3>., commanded to leave Rome for Tomi, 
slapping, and merchandise. In 1SG2, of 128,7091 a town near the delta of tho Danube, and on the 
acres under cultivation, 05,520 were in rye, 24,453 very limit of the empire. The sentence did not 
in potatoes, 18,307 in buckwheat, 7030.1 jn oats, condemn him to an exsilium, but to a relegatio — or 
4400 in barley ; wheat, colza, beans, flax, carrots, in other words, he did not lose his citizenship, nor 
&c., occupying smaller breadths. Tho stock -con- was he cut off from aR hope of return. The cause 
sistcd of 10,532 horses, 117,007 horned cattle, 30,352 of this sudden banishment has long divided the 
sneep, 22,318 swine, and 8205 goats, opinion of scholars, since the one mentioned in the ' 

At Zwolle, ^ Deventer, Kanipen, Almelo, and edict — the publication of his Ai's Amaloria — ^was a 
Steenwyk, besides the gi'ound produce, were sold mere pretext, the poem having been in circulation 
3,003,000 lbs. of butter, of 17^03. avoirdupois per for ten years before. His intrigue with Julia, or 
lb. In 0., 331,000 acres arc still waste, 202,000 in -withJulia’s daughter, 1 tho consequent displeasure 
pasture, and 7400 in wood. -c a c r. . i...,.., 


of Augustus or of T x, have been adduced 'U'ith 


Carpets arc manufactured at Deventer and Kam- various degrees of plausibility, as the cause of a 
pen, leather at Bloltzyl, calicoes and other cotton seutcnce to which 0. liiniself only mysteriously 
fabrics at Kamiien, Almelo, Dalfsen, Ommen, and refers. The misery of his life on the inhospitable 
mtmy otheutowns. There are extensive brick-works and barbarous shore of the Euxine is commemo- 
at Rj^ssen, Zwollerkerspel, Markelo, and Diepenvecn, rated by the poems in the composition of which 
producing a yearly aggrega^- of 43, /CO, 000. Ship- lie found his solace. He became a favourite with 
biulding is carried on at Zwartsluis, Vollenhovc, the Tomitro, whose language ho learned, and before 
IDO 
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ivliom lie publicly recited some poems in honour 
of Augustus. But his devotion to the emperor, 
and the entreaties addressed to the imperial court 
by himself and his friends, failed to shorten the 
term, or to change the scene of his b.anishment; 
so he died, an honoured citizen of Tonii, IS A . D., 
in his sixtieth year. His rvorks rvhich have 
come down to us, either in whole or in part, 
appeared in the following order: 1. Amoriim 
Libri III., a revised and abridged edition of an 
e.arly series. 2. Twenty-one Ejnstola: Jlcrohtlim. 
3. /flic Ars Amatoria. 4. Jtemulia Amorh. 5. 
Nux, -the remonstrance of a nut-tree ag.ainst the 
ill-treatment it receives from the w.ayfarer, and even 
from its owner. G . j\Ie((tmorphoscon Libri X. V. This 
is deservedly O.’s bcst-knOmi work. It seems to 
have been written between the poet’s fortieth and 
fiftieth years, and consists of all the transformations 
recorded in legend from the creation down to the 
time of Julius Cmsar, whose change into a st.ar 
forms the last of the series. 7. Faslormn Libri 
XII., the first six of v/liich are all that remain. 
The poem is a Homan calendar versified, and 
describes the appropriate festivals and mythic 
legends from materials supplied by the old annalists. 

8. Trislmm Libri V., written in elegiac metre, 
during the first four years of the poet’s banishment. 
They are mainly descriptive of his miscr.able fate, 
and are fidl of appeals to the clemency of Augustus. 

9. Epislolamm ex Panto Libri IV., also written 
in elegiac metre, and similar in substance to the 
Tristia. 10. Ibis, a short satire against some 
tradueer of the poet’s. 11. Oonsolatio ad Liviam 
Augrtstam, held spurious by some critics. 12. Medi- 
camina Faciei and Ilalkuticon, dubiously genuine, 
and of which we possess but fragments. Several 
of his works are entirely lost, the one best IcnouTi 
to antiquity being Medea, a tragedy. 

The poetical genius of 0. has always been admired. 
A masterly facility of composition, a fancy vigorous 
and rarely at fault, a fine eye for colour, and a 
versification very musical in its flow, are the merits 
which have made him a favoiuite of poets from 
iciton downwards, in spite of his occasional sloven- 
liness and falsity of thought. The best editions of 
O.’s entire works are Burmann’s (Amsterdam, 1727), 
and the recent one of Mtrkel ; while excellent 
commentaries on one or other of his poems have 
been published by Haupt, Eamsay, and Palcy. 
A good translation of his Metamorphoses is that 
edited by Garth, with the assistance of Dryden, 
Addison, Congreve, and others ; while special pass- 
ages of the same poem have been admirably rendered 
by Mr D’Arcy Thompson. 

OVIE'DO, a pleasant and healthy city of Spain, 
capital of the modern province of the same name 
(the ancient Asturias, q. v.), stands on a plain 
between the rivers Nalon and Nora, 61 miles north- 
north-rvest of Leon, and 22 miles south-south-west 
of Gijon, on the B.ay of Biscay. In the centre of 
the city is a handsome square, from which four 
principal streets, terminating in alamedas or prome- 
nades, branch off toward the north, south, cast, 
and west, respectively. These main streets are 
connected by others, and all are clean and well- 
paved. Pure water is abundantly supplied by 
means of a long aqueduct, and is delivered in the 
city by eleven public fountains. The cathedral, 
a beautiful cruciform specimen of Gothic, the orna- 
mentation of which is as rich as it is elegant, 
contains (in the Chapel of the Virgin) the rcm.ains 
of many of the early kings and princes of Asturias, 
and has a fine old hbrary. Some curious, but 
eminently questionable relics, are to be found in 
the church of San Miguel, which is the second 
oldest Christian building after the Moorish 
ICO 


invasion. In the immediate vicinit}’ of the citj' 
there are other churches in the earl}’ Saxon style, 
which are among the oldest churches in the penin- 
sula. The convent of San Vincente, founded in 
12S1, has been secularised, and is now occupied by 
government offices, &c. Linens, woollens, hats, and 
iirc.arms are manufactured. Pop. 25,100. 

0. was known during the middle ages ns Cirilas 
Episcoporum, bec.ausc many of tlie Sj)anish prelates 
who had been dispossessed of their sees by the 
Moors, took refuge here. This city, which is the 
see of a bishop, was twice plundered of its ccclesi- 
astic.al and other treasures during the war of indc- 
])endence; first by Soult, and subsequently by 
Bonnet. 

OVIEDO Y VALDES, Gonzalo Per. Dr., a 
Sp.anish chronicler, born at hladrid in 1478, was 
sent by Eerdinand to St Domingo, in the West 
Indies, in 1514, as intendant and mspector-gener.al 
of the trade of the New World. During his long 
residence in St Domingo, he spent his leisure in 
acquiring an extensive knowledge . of the West 
Indies ; and .after his return to Spain pubfished at 
Toledo, in 1526, a Summario de la Historia General 
y Natural de las Indias Occidentales, which he dedi- 
cated to Charles V. He afterwards made some 
additions to the work, which was republished at 
Seville in 1535, in 21 vols., under the title of La 
Historia General y Natural de las Indias Occiden- 
tales. He left other 29 books in manuscriiit. A 
complete edition is now being prepared at Madrid. 
O. died at V.alladolid in 1557. Besides his History 
of the IFcst Indies, he -wrote Las Quinquagenas, a 
valuable, gossiping, and anccdotical account of all 
the principal personages of Spain in his time, which 
still remauis in MS. in the royal library .at Madi-id ; 
and chronicles of 'Eerdinand, Isabella, and Charles 
V. A life of Cardinal Ximencs is also attributed 
to him. 

OVI'PAHOUS, a term applied to animals in 
w’hich reproduction takes place by eggs (oi'ct). 
Except the mammalia, all anunals are cither 
Oviparous or Ovo^’i^’iparous (q. v.) ; the latter mode— 
which is not essentially different from the former — 
being comparatively rare. Even those iuvortebr.ato 
animals which multiply by gemmation and divi- 
sion, have also a true reproduction by ova. See 
Egg and BErBODucTiON. 

O'VOLO, a convex moulding much used in classic 
architecture. See Moulding. In Homan architec- 
ture, the ovolo is an exact quarter of a circle ; in 
Greek .architecture, the cm-vo is sharper at the top 
and quirked. It is sometimes used in Decorated 
Gothic. 

OVOVIVI'PAKOUS, a term apjdied to animals 
of which the egg is hatched within the body of the 
mother, so that the young is excluded alive, although 
the foetus has been enclosed in an egg almost to tlie 
time of'parturition. It is probable that the egg is 
often broken in parturition itself. Some fishes arc 
ovoviviparous, and some reptiles ; also the Mono- 
tremata. The Common Lizard and the Viviparous 
Lizard, both natives of Britain, are illustrations of 
the near resemblance which may subsist between 
oviparous and ovoMviparous animals. The dis- 
tinction is much less important than might bo 
supposed. 

O'VULE (Lat. a little egg), in Botany, the rudi- 
mentary seed. The Germen (q. v.) or ovary some- 
times contains only one ovule, sometimes a small 
definite number," sometimes a large indefinite num- 
ber. Ovules are to be reg.arded as met.amorphosed 
buds. ‘ The single ovule contained in the ovaries of 
Compositie and Grasses maybe called a terminal 
bud, surrounded by a whorl of adhering leaves or 



carpels, in the axil of one of which, it is produced’ — : 
Balfour, Manual of Botany. The ovule is not i 
alirays contained in an ovary. In Gymnogens (q. v.) ] 
it is wanting, and the oamle is naked; but the plants i 
po.s 3 essing this character are comparatively few.. . 
i'ho ovule is attached to iAm Placenta (q. v.), and by i 
it to the Carpel (q. v.), from which it is developed. 1 
The attachment to the placenta is either immediate, ! 
when the ovule is said to be sessile,^ or by means i 
of an umbilical cord {filniculus)^ which sometimes i 
elongates very much after fecundation. The ovule 
is, in general, essentially formed of a cellular nucleus ' 
onclos*ed by two membranes, the outer of which is . 
called the primine, and the inner the secundinc. At 1 
one end of the nucleus there is an opening of both i 
membranes— the/oramen— through which the access i 
of the pollen in Fecundation (q. v.) tates place. The i 
Cltalaza (q. v.) unites the nucleus and these mem- i 
branes at the base. When the ovule is so developed : 
that the chalaza is at the base, and the foramen at : 
the apex, it is said to be orthotropal (Gr._ orthos, 
straight, tropos, a mode). When the ovule is bent, ; 
so that the foramen is brought near to the base, ! 
it is called campylotropal (Gr. kampylos,^ curved). 
When by increasing on one side more rapidly than i 
on the other, the ovule has its foramen close to 
the base, the chalaza being carried round to the 
opposite extremity, the ovule is anatropal (Gr. ana- 
ircpo, to turn upside down). Anatropal ovnles .ire 
veiy common. When the ovule is attached to the 
placenta, so. that the foramen and chalaza are .at 
opposite ends^ the base being in the middle, it is 
called amphitrnpal (Gr. amphi, around).— liGien the 
ovule- arises from the base of the germen, it is said 
to be erect; when it hangs from the apex of the 
cavity of the germen, it is pendulous ; when it arises 
from the side of the germen above the base, it is 
ascendiny ; when it hangs from the side of the 
germen below the apex, it is suspended.^ Wlien two 
or more ovules aih found, not only in the same 
ovary, but 'in the same cell, they generally exhibit 
different modes of attachment. , See Chadaza, 
Ehekyo, Feoundatio^t, Germex, Placenta, Seed. 

OWEN, Dr John, an eminent Nonconformist 
divine, descended from an ancient Welsh family, 
was the son of the Eev. Henry Owen, vdcar of Stad- 
ham, in Oxfordshire, and was born at the vicarage 
in 1G16. In his 12th year he was entered of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where he worked with amazing 
diligence ; for years taking no more than four hours’ 
sleep a night. In 1033 he ‘ commenced’ M.A. At 
this period (if his own statement does not exag- 
gerate) his great ambition was to acquire celebrify 
either in church or state, he didn’t particuharly care 
which ; and he affirms the irreligiousness and world- 
liness of his motives with entire frankness. Yet he 
appears, for all that, to have been agitated even during 
his student-life b 5 'the quastiones vexalm of ecclesias- 
tical politics, and made himself so conspicuous by 
his Anti-Laudianism, that he was forced to leave 
Oxford. In fact, his Puritanism had become so 
decided, that most of' his former friends had 
abandoned his society. The next five or six years 
of his life were spent, speaking generally, in a state 
of anxious 'and melancholy introspection. When 
the civil war finally broke out, 0. was living as 
chaplain with Lord Lovelace of Hurley, in Berk- 
shire. His lordship was a royalist, and went to 
join the lung’s army, whither O., who had warmly 
espoused the cause of the parliament, could not 
accompany him. About the same time, his uncle, a 
gentleman of property in Wales, who, having no 
children of his oMm, meant to have made O. his heir, 
indignant at the zealous Puritanism of his nephew, 
settled his estate upon another, and died without 
leaving him a farthing. The almost friendless 
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scholar now removed to London, where a casual 
sermon, preached by a stranger in Calamy’s church, 
had the effect of imparting to his soul the peace ho 
so ardently desired. In 1642, he published Iris 
Display of Arminiamsm, a work that proved very 
acceptable to the Puritan party, and drew upon him 
the favourable regards of the House of Commons. 
Soon after, the ‘ Committee for Purging the Church 
of Scandalous Ministers’ presented him 'with the 
living of Fordham, in Essex. His ministrations 
were exceedingly popular, people coming from great 
distances to hear him preach. WliUe residing at 
Fordham he married a lady named Eooke, by whom 
he had several children. Not long after he removed 
to Coggeshall,'where his views of church govern- 
ment underwent a modification. Up to this point 
he had been a Presbyterian, but he now became 
a moderate Independent or Congregationalist. It 
is almost superfluous to add that the Presbyterian 
ministers— intolerant, dogmatical, and acrimouioil; 
to a degree that is scarcely credible — fell upon him 
at once for his apostasy, but failed to perturb his 
sober temper. At CoggeshaU he wrote his Salus 
Electorum, Sanguis Jesu {‘The Blood of Jesus, the 
Salvation of the Elect’), a work the result of seven 
years’ stud}-, and of which he himself said th.at ‘he 
did not believe he should live to see a solid answer 
given to it.’ His fame still increasing, he was sent 
for in 1646 to preach before the parliament. To his 
discourse, entitled A Vision of Free Mercy, he added 
an Appendix, in which he pleads for liberty of con- 
science in matters of religion. He was again chosen 
to preach before the House of Commons Die day 
after the execution of King Charles 1. ( J anuary 31, 
1649), but discreetly avoided a vindication of the 
act. About -this time Cromwell made his acquaint- 
ance, and thought so highly both of his preaching 
and character, that he msisted on 0. accompanying 
him to Ireland, where the latter remained about 
half a year. In 1650, he went with Cromwell to 
Scotland, and resided in Edinburgh for several 
months ; in 1051, the House of Commons appointed 
him dean of Christ Church, Oxford; and m 1652, 
when only in his 36th year, he was admitted mce- 
chancellor of the university. The manner in which 
he discharged his duties reflects -the highest credit 
on the impartiality of liis disposition. Though him- 
self an Independent, and owing his honours directly 
to the Independent party, 0. never shewed himself a 
partisan. Most of the vacant livings in his_ patronage 
were bestowed on Presbyterians; and Episcopalians 
■were allowed to celebrate divine worship m their 
own way, nor could the vice-chancellor ever be 
induced to offer them the slightest molestation. 
While at Oxford, the ‘Atlas of Independency, as 
Wood grandiloquently dubs 0., UTote his Diatnoa 
de Divina Juslitia, his Doctrine of the Saints Pa-- 
severance, his Vindicim Evangelicm — against BidcUe 
(q. V.) and the Socinians — and his Mortification oj 
Sin in Believers. He was one of the well-lmown 
‘tryers’ appointed to ‘purge’ the church of scan- 
dalous’ (i.e., royalist) ‘ministers,’ and m tMs capa- 
city signalised himself by his friendly offices on 


behalf of men of learning and merit, amonc whoin 
may be mentioned the celebrated Dr Edward 
Pocooke, professor of Arabic. A coldness now 
appears to have sprung up between him and Crom- 
welL '0. is said to have been opposed to what 
many people caU the ‘ambitious’ designs of the 
Protector, and in 1657 he was succeeded as mce- 
chancellor of the university by Dr Conant. ilm 
year after Cromwell’s death, he was ejected tom 
his deanery, and retired to Stadham, m Oxfordshire, 
where be had purchased an estate, pd where he 
formed a congregation, to which he ministered until 
his removal to London shortly after the Kestoration. 
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Tho -nTitiiigs Ijclonging to this period o£ retirement, 
if wo may so call it, are, Communion icUh Oodf On 
tho Divine Ori'/innl, Authority, Seif- Evidencing Light 
and Potcer of the Scriptures; Theologoumena, or Do 
Katura, Ortu, Progressu, el Studio vera: Thcologicc; 
and an t\ncrilical, irrcflcctivc, and nnscholarly 
diatribo against Walton’s Poiygiott, in which Qio 
difTorent readings of Scripture were leamctlly set 
forth. In 1G02, ho published Animadversions to 
Piat Dux, a treatise written by n Franciscan friar 
in the interests of Itoman Catholicism. It was 
followed by works on Jndtcelling Sin, on tho 130th 
Psalm, and on ‘The Epistle to the Ifcbrcws,’ tho last 
of avhich began to appear in IGCS, and is nsnally 
Kckoned O.’a Mngnum Opus. In 1CC9 he published 
Truth and fnnoeenee I'liidi'cnfei/, a reply to S.aniucl 
(aftciavanls Bishop) Porker’a Discourse on Eecle- 
eiaslical PoUnt, .and in 1G73 became pastor of a 
largo congregation in I.cadcnhnll Street. Ills last 
publications of imimrtnnco were a Discourse Con- 
cerning lhr/M;iSpirit{lC~-l ) ; Doctrine o/JusUdeation 
l;i Paith (1077), a treatise still iniieh admired by 
many ; and Christologia, or Glorious Mystery of the 
Person of Christ. 

O. in his later years was held in tho highest 
esteem by many of tlio most iidlucnti.al itersonnges 
in the land, such ns tho Earl of Orrciy. tho Earl 
of Anglesca, Lonl AVilloiigbby, Lonl Berkley, Sir 
John Trevor. 'WTicn drinking the watcra at Tun- 
brhlgo, even the Duke of York and Charles II. p.aid 
liitn particular attention, and had long conversations 
with him on the subject of Xonconforiuity. 0. died 
at Ealing, 2Uh August 1C33, and avas buric<l in 
Bunhill Fields. IILs funeral was attended liy no less 
than sixty noblemen, 0. was the most voluminous, 
but by no means tho most jiowerful srritcr among 
the I’liritan divines. His prolix and jmsinnless 
disquisitions, jus dull, tetlious, and exhausting nrgu- 
mclitations, his lack of subtle spiritual jK'rccption, 
his imndemiis and lumberipg stjde, make his writ- 
ings the reverao of interesting ; and one can almost 
jianlon tho irreverent criticism of Hobert Hall, who 
IS aaid to have pronounceil them ‘a continent of 
mtub* Yet 0. deserves rcsjicct for his le.aming and 
moderation, 'nio Iicst olition of his works was 
publishnl at Edinburgh (IS.’iG, et seg.), 

OWEN, Bichaud, svas Imm at Lanc.aster, July 
20, 1801. Having received his elementary education 
at the grammar-school of that town, ho’lK>eamc, at 
tlio ogo-of tuTiity, a student in Edinbutgh Unis'cr- 
aitj*. Under tho piidanco of the thml Monro, 
Alison, Jameson, ami Hojk! in tho university, and of 
Barclay in tho outdoor school, his natural talents 
early dcs'elo[>«l themselves. _ Ho svas- an active 
stuilrnt, and svilh others of Idndrcd spirit, formed 
tlio Hunti-rian Society, of svhich ho uas chosen pre- 
sident in 1823. In 1820, he rcinovcil to liOndon, 
joining tlio mcdic.al school of St Bariholoiiicw’s 
Hospital ; and to tlio Medical Society of this institu- 
tion he communicated his earliest jmblished paj>er: 
‘An Amount of the Dissection of tho Parts con- 
ccmeel in tho Aneurism, for tho Cure of which 
Dr Stevens tied tho Iiitcmid Iliac Artciy,’ whicli 
appeared in llio Jifedico-Chincrgical Transactions for 
1830., It was doubted whether bo deep-seateel an 
artery eould have been reached, hut ho shcweel that 
tho ligature had liccn applied to tho internal ilLic, 
and tho aricnriBm liad in tliis way been obliterated. 

It bad liccn his intention to enter tho nasy; but 
wlicn bo iinished bis education, ho acceptcel an 
appointment as assistant to Mr Clift, tho Curtitor of 
tfio Muscuin of tho Jtoyal College of Surgeons, and 
hcljicil him in tho prop.iration of bis cahilogues of 
‘ Pntliologic.al Specimens’ (18.30), ‘Monsters and 
Malformntions'_(1831), hut chiefly of tho'Specimens 
of Natural Uiatory in Spirits’ (1830). Ho had, 


about this time, the fortune to obtain a specimen 
of Mautilus pompUius, an aqimal almost nnloiown, 
and of great importance not only in itself, hut .also 
and chmfly hcc.iuso of its numerous fossil allici 
.The results of Ids careful dissection of this specimen 
were published in an elaborate Memoir, which at 
onco gave himaliigh position amongst naturalists, 
for tho advanced views on stmetnro and aOinitlcs 
it contained. ‘ - 

Tlic continned examination of Hunloris extensive 
collections in the College of Surgeons’ Museum was 
Ids great work. This resulted m the onlaigoment 
and arrangement of the collections, and in tno pub- 
lication 01 his Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Physiological Series of Comparative Anatomy, 
which was issued in sections daring 1833-^-1840; 
of bis Palceontological Catahgtie, of which, tho 
M.ammals and Binls wero published in 1845, and 
the Bcptilcs and Fishes m 1854; and of his 
Catalogue of Jleeenl Dsleology (1854), in which he 
describes 5000 specimens. Tho collections, which in 
1828 were contained in ono small badly-lighted 
room_, in 185G, when O.’s connection avith them 
terminated, *fillc<l ten times tho original space — 
three large galleries haa'ingbeen specially erected to 
cont.ain them. 

O.’s jmsition as curator of the Hunterian Museum, 
to avlucli ho sncccedwl on the death of Clift, 
aavakened in 1dm a special interest in its famous 
founder. In 1837, ho publishwl a new edition of 
Hunter’s Animal Economy, adding to it all tho 
known publi8hc<l papers of its anther; and giving 
in tho nrcracc, for tho first lime, a dcscriptivo narra- 
tia’o of lliintot’s re.al di.seoa'crics. Ho aftcravards 
Cilited two a-olumes of Estays and Observations on 
jVatiiral History, Anatomy, d-e., by John Hunter 
(1601),'which Imd been saved from Homo’s unprin- 
cipled and harliarotu destniction of Hunter’s' nuann- 
Bcripts, liy having liccn tmnscrihed by Clift, who 
W!« tho last articled opprentieo of Jlimtcr. In tho 
preface to these a’olumes, 0. shewed the advanced 
adows which Himtcr entertained in Geology and 
i’nlwontology. 

The first appointment of 0. as public lecturer was 
to tho chair of Comparative Anatomy in St Rir- 
tholoincw’s Ilo^ital in 1834. Two years afterwards, 
ho succeeded Sir Charles Bell as Professor of 
Anatomy and Plij-siology in tho College of Surgeons, 
and avas in the eamo year njijiointcil by tho College 
as first j Hunterian Professor.’ For twenty year* 
ho continued to illustrate tho recent and fossil 
treasures of tho museum, until, in'18SC, ho was 
appointc<l SujicrintcudcDt of tlio Natural History 
Department of tho British ilusoiim, when his 
connection arith tho College of Surgeons ceased. 

Wo have not space to record oven the princiikal of 
O.’s ntinicrons published mperB. His earliest com- 
munications to tho Itoynl Society avero p.apcrs on 
tho generation .of tho omithorlij-nohus and of tho 
kangaroo. In numerous hlcinolrs between 1835 and 
1802, lie expounded tlio structure and affinities of 
tlio higher quadnimnna ; and in these and oUicr 
p.apcrs, he projwsed tho use of tho hrain-structure, as 
an im])ort.ant element’ in classification: It has been 
objected, that tho p.articular jiarta to .a\-hich ho 
referred in cliaractcnsing his lu'gliesl class, are found 
in tho lower Classes ; but tho objcclore forget that 
bo docs not use tho existence o! tlio jiarts os his 
characters, but only’ their remarkablo development. 
A similar objection may bo urgtxl against ca'ery 
system of classification, for no decided lino can be 
ilrawu around any group, tho whole animal world 
being united by a graduation of stnicturc. 

Ills exposition of tho recent and fossil birds of 
New Zealand ^wcll known. Ho first published 
two elaborato p^ers on tho anatomy of the Aiitciyx, 
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r.ntl then followed at intervals seven or eight mono- 
crajilis on the gigantic strutbious Birds which once 
£xi?ted in these distant islands. His descriptions 
and restorations of extinct animals are perhaps the 
most important of all his labours. He has published 
a monograph of the British Fossil hlammalia and 
Birds, and six parts of an elaborate systematic 
liLstorj- of British fossil Reptiles. In describing the 
fragmentaiy fossil relics brought home by Diirwin 
from South America, he established manj' remark- 
able forms from very sc.anty materials, and shewed 
that there existed in America, during the Tertiary 
period, a m.ammalian Fauna, the individu.als of 
which were, for the most part, of gigantic size, 
yet similar in typo to the existing animals of that 
continent. Sub.sequently, he cle.ariy ex}iouuded the 
various genera of huge sloths from the same region, 
whose remains were previousl}’ confounded or 
misunderstood. A series of fossils from Australia 
rcvc.aled to liim a remarkable group of gig.antic 
mai-supialb', resembling in t 5 ’po the present tenants 
of that island-continent. His latest palaeontological 
pajier is his elaborate Memoh- on the singular long- 
tailed bird from Solenhofen, in which he for the 
first time expounded the structure .and afiinities of 
that anomalous creature. But we cannot even 
record the titles of his multitudinous researches on 
extinct animals, and must refer our readers, for a 
summarv of them, to his work, Palcconlology (Edin. 
Black, ISGl). 

His groat work on the microscopic structure of 
the teeth must bo named. The Odonloyraphy, 
published in 1S40 — IS-lu, contains descriptions and 
exquisite drawings of the minute structure of a 
veiy extensive series of the teeth of ever 3 ’ class of 
animals, and forms an immense store-house of infor- 
mation alijie to the anatomist and the geologist. 

Ho has published original papers on every branch 
of the animat kingdom,'linng and fossil ; and it has 
been justlj’ said of him, that ‘ from the sponge to 
man, ho has thrown light over every subject he has 
touched.’ Some idea of the magnitude of his labours 
maj’ be formed from the fact, that his published 
productions amount to more than 300 different 
papers and works, many of them being of the most 
voluminous and laborious character. 

0., in 1S35, married the only daughter of Clift, 
his colleague at the College of Surgeons. In 1S5S, 
ho resumed his position as Fulleriau Professor of 
Phj’siology in the Rojaal Institution of Britain, 
which, some 20 j’e.ars before, he had fiUed for two 
sessions ; and in the follomng j'e.ar, he was appointed 
Rcade Lecturer by the University of Cambridge, 
but has now resigned these offices. He is a Fellow 
and active member of most of the metropolitan scien- 
tific societies, one of the eight fortign associ.ates of the 
Institute of France, and an honorarj' member of 
manj' foreign societies. From France he also received 
the order of the Legion of Honour ; from Prussi.a, 
the Ordre pour le !Merito; and from It.alj-, the Order 
of St Jlaurice and St Lazare. He was made a com- 
p.anion of the Bath in 1S73. 

OWEN, Robert, a social theorist and schemer, 
was born on the l4th of hlay 1771, at Newton, in 
Montgomerj’shire. He does not appe.ar to have bad 
any more than a merely commercial education to fit 
him for common business.' ..The point from which 
his peculiar destiny in life may be said to have 
started, was his marriage in 1799 to the daughter of 
D.amd D.ale, the owner of the celebrated cotton 
mills at New Lanark, on the Clyde. This establish- 
ment was very successfid as a money speculation, 
and it is curiouh that Jeremy Bentham made a small 
fortune by investing in it. ' hir Dale was known to 
be a thorough man of business, but whether 0., by 
his peculiar faculties for organisation, contributed to 

the prosperity of the establishment in its early 
stages, is a doubtful question. It is certain th.at as 
his larger schemes developed themselves, ho was 
felt to be a dangerous partner in a good business, 
and he was gi-adu.ally elbowed out of any voice in the 
m.anagcmcnt, and he fin.aUy disposed of his share in 
the piroperty. 

It should be remembered, however, of a man 
whose life ■\vill go down to posterity as one lonv 
absurdity, that iu his connection with New Lanark 
Mills he did re.il practical good on a sc.ale by no 
me.ans limited. He was natur.aUj' active and inter- 
fering, .and being a humane man, it struck him tliat 
much degradation, vice, and suffering arose from 
the disorg.anised manner in which the progress of 
machinery- and manufactures was huddling the manu- 
facturing population together. He introduced into 
the New L.an.ark community education, sanitary 
reform, and various civilising agencies, which phil- 
antliroi>ists at the present day are but imperfectly 
accomplishing iu the great manufactmring districts, 
The mills became a centre of attraction. They were 
dail 3 ’' visited b 3 ' every illustrious traveller in Britain, 
from crowned heads downwards, and it was delight- 
ful not only to see the decency and order of every- 
thing, but to hear the bland persuasive eloquence of 
the g.arruIous and benevolent organiser. 

A factory was, however, far too limited a sphere 
for his ambition. He wanted to org.anise the world; 
.and that — ere might be no w.ant of an excuse for 
his inten'cntion, he set about promng that it was 
in all its institutions— the prevailing rehgion 
included — in as UTetched a condition ns any dirty 
dcmor.olised manufacturing village. Such w,as the 
scheme with which he came out on the astonished 
world in 1816, in his New Fiews of Society, or 
Essays on Hit Eonnation of the Human Character ; 
and he continued, in books, pamphlets, lectm-os, and 
other available forms, to keep up the stream of excit- 
ation till it was stopped by his de.ath. He had at 
least three grand opportunities of setting up hmited 
communities on his own principles — one at Romney, 
in America ; a second .at Orbiston, in Lanarkshire ; 
the third at H.armony H.all, in Hampshire, so lately 
as the 3 ’'car ISLi They were, of course, all f.ailures, 
and 0. attributed their failure to their not being 
Eunicientl 3 ’ perfected on his principles. His life was 
a rem.arkable phenomenon, from the preternatural 
sanguineness of temper.amcnt which, in the face of 
f.ailures, and a world ever growing more hostUe, 
m.ade him believe to the last that all his projects 
were just on the eve of success. In the revolution 
of 1S4S he went to Paris, with hopes of course on 
the highest stretch ; but his voice was not loud 
enough to be heard in that great turmoil. He 
appc.ared at the meeting of the Social Science 
Association at Liverpool in the autumn of ISoS, 
with all his schemes as fresh as ever. He died a 
few weeks .afterwards, on 17th November ISoS. A 
life of 0. by A. J. Booth appeared in 1869 (Trubner). 

OWL, a muncrous .and extremely well-defined 
group of birds, constituting the Linn^an genus Slrix, 
now the f.amil 3 ’ Strigidw, the whole of the nocturnal 
section of Birds of Prey. The aspect of the 
owls at once distinguishes them from .all other 
birds, being rendered ver 3 ’' peculiar by the large size 
of their heads, and by their great eyes, directed 
forwards, and sun'ounded with more or less perfect 
discs of feathers radiating outwards, whilst the 
sm.all hooked bill is h.alf concealed by the feathers 
of these discs, and by bristly fe.athers which grow 
at , its base. The bill is mu'ved almost from 
its base ; the upper mandible not notched, but 
much hooked .at the tip. The claws are sharp and 
curved, but, like the bill, less powerful than in the 
Falconidvc. The outer toe is generally reversible at 
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plcnsui'O, R(> that the toes can ho ojtposod two and 
two, to give groulcr security of gra^j>. The whii;':, 
nlthougli generally long, nro les'i nda])ted for rapid 
and Kuslained flight than tlm^e of lhi‘ diurnal hinhj 
of prey, and the hony franu’wnrk hy which th»y are 
6up]iort.od, ami the jnU''cl(. i whi<*h inovo th*'iii, are 
]c?.s powerful ; the owl-t in geiuTal tal;ing their prey, 
not hy pur.siiit, hut hy Mirpri‘-e, to which there a 
hcautiful adaptation in tie* .•'■ofme* u»f th»*ir j»luinage, 

and their coTisofjuently ijoi •■]( i flight; the ^•:lther.^ 

even of tho witegi hniig donny, and not oflering a 
firm nvisting suriare t<» the air, an in falcons. The 
eoft and plumage arhls mueh to the apparent 

size of flic I'o ly, and aho r»f (lie head ; Imt tlie liead 
owes its really lan:e to large cavities in the 
rUiiIl hi.lv.«in it » outer and inner fuAf. -r or hoiy 
layers, wlmh eavitit'^ eoniinunicate wdth the lar, 
and are r ujiposiMl to adfl to the neulene's of flic 
t‘en''e of heaiing. This f ense is certainly very acute, 
and the ear js, in many of the i-pecies, very large. 
It is furnn'hed with an external conch, which is 
found in no other hirds. It is, however, eonce.aled 
hy tin' feathers, l)eing } ilnated on the out «ide of the 
disc wlueh MUTounds the eye; hut the fi-atlnra 
iiiiinediately .snrnuiinlino tlie ear ar»* arranged in a 
liind of cone, rerving a purpse.e lil;e that <»f an ear* 
tnunp‘'t. In rorne ignriei, (lie ear vx furnelied willi 
n rennrhahh' ltd <ir (»pereMlum. winch th** hird has 
the power of o[>i'ntng and shutting at ph a nn*. 'J’he 
disc which Mirrmimls the eye r* tvi \ to eollret ravn 
of Ill'll*, and thnea lloni on tie* pupil; an«l»»v.ls 
can ?“• Well in tudi dit nr ni'e'nli.'ht, hiil are gernr* 
ally incr.pvhle of mi le.tmn ' th*' gir.te of <lay, many 
<'f them h'd'Hiin.' h-v.-ilthr*d wli**n exp<« .d 

to It, and <‘\nhnlly .Mithung I'vm, v.hieh they 
in* ImctiN 1 ly • I t" reh' Ve hy fre.|t:« nt motion of 
the third vy « l;d »ir nu tit at mg m* mhraiie of th*' * ye. 
U'le' h .M ,Mitl U et o’ »nvls are f« atlo led to the toe*, 
and m imny i p—-n • ven to the rlav. ». 

'Idle di.’« ’li\e<»rgan. much r» -mhlo tho *» of the 
I'nlcoiud t*. hut there is no erop, and th*' • t«»jnaeh is 
more rnti eidar. 'I’lie gullet is very uid** through- 
out, and r»v, h *<w.d|ov.’ tlenr jirey ejth* r ♦ ntir.* «»r in 
Vi ry lar.*'* more!*, 'i'h** larg* .i fpeei*» IimI on 
lian f..wri'', th- l.n geit galiin.ir* mis hird-', Ae. ; 
othep.i on Minll invinmvha, t»pttl**t, hirih*. amt 
roimtiim i li-ln tone* f. <tl p\it{y i»r elmtiy c»n 
large lie -'-t . 

'J'he ov. 1 has from « aily lim« x I- • n d* < no d a hiid 
of x \ il one n, and lia i I'- - u an ohj* •'» nf dishl.t* and 
dread to tlie Mip : litiou'. 'J'iiis is p«-rh'Vps partlv 
In Imj a enh' iL t*» thi- m.inner wuh v. liudi it is <*ft* n 
1 *11 .‘^uddeiily and une\|M dly to flit hy v.h'U 
the tv. ili"iil n d' ning into nudit ; partly to th** 
fa''t, that i ono III th.* 1», known ip*eti t ir<<pi>nt 
ruined huihlin*., whiht otlnrs haunt tie* d* p* *t 

I'olitnd**’ of V.iM*!*,; hut, im dnuht, ihiiflv’ t*» the 

cry of loine of l)n’ fpvn , liollnw and luriihiiou *, 
hut loud artfl f-t irthng, lo-ard thirm,^ th** h»>nri of 
daT]»m i, and oft* n hy the h»nelv v..an»i*r*r. It 
is I vi-h ntly from ilm ery that tlie name owl is 
d' livtd, as Well as many oi its rwmnymei in otloT 
languaj* *, ami of the n:\im » aj»pinp: i.iie*l in difl'e- 
rent ctMinlries In pv.iioular rj» en *. ui mo t of which 
tlie i-oiin'l or fJi'’ i, prMh»minant, with gn-at 
variety of acciimpanyiug rnii’-'':unts. Man}' ol the 
owl'i liav*- al; *j another and very ditf* rent cry, wliudi 
lias /'allied for ofn* of th- m th" appellati'Ui rcreech 
owl, and to winch, piohaldy, lli»’ 1/diii name ;fr<> 
oml i"mi" otlier iriinei are to 1>" nferrnl. 

Some of til" owls hav«* the di'-e i of the f.ace iinprr' 
f» ct ah»>ve the < yes, (lie whole a'*pict i*onnv.hnt 
ajiproacliing to that of falcons; the concliM «»f the 
cans finall, arnl tlie liahit i le5s nocturnal than the 
ri it of thi t family. Tin *>».» eoiistitiito one of the three 
gem. rally received divibioiiH in which the ^pccies arc 


arranged. Another division, with more perfect discs 
around the cyc^, is charactcrif^cd hy the presence 
of tw'o f*>athcry tufts on the head, jiopularlj'’ called 
horns, or cara, and soinotimcs egrets or aigrettes. 
The tiiird division is destitute nf these tuits, the 
dmes of Iho face arc perfect,' and the cars arc very 
l.arge. On tip 'C distinctions, and on the feathered 
or unfcathcrcd top'^, and other ))Dint3 not of great 
importance, are founded the genera into which the 
Linmeaii genus *S7ri.c has heeii hrokcii down hy 
recent onutliologi'^t'J. See, for example, the charac- 
tern of in the article Kaoi.i: Owr.. 

Owls arc found in all parts of the world, and in 
all eliniales. Ten species are reckoned as natives 
of (ho Jhilish Islands, .some of which, however, arc 
very rare, and ahniit flftecn arc natives of Kuropc. 
Sonic of tlic species have a very wide geographical 
range. One of Ihu most jilcnt'ifitl JJritish rpccies 
is the Whiti: Owi., or IhtuN' Owr, or Sciiinrcir Owl 
(.SV nV Jhrrtj/irft), one of those having ]terfect discs 
around the eyes, and no aigrettes." It is ahoufc 
fount. '"U inchei in its whole h-ngtli. The tail is, as 
in mojt of the owls, rather short and rounded ; tlie ' 
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C. Vir/e.l ri 1 iri 1 Divl {/■■’.') T*i’ m"!’ j-.',*) ; 4, 
Wh.m ff I'-tn (.‘T'nr /r P’e'if.i) ; 5, J Oisl 

(O.'f.f jrh) ; C Pc'Cl nr Sriciny Ov.'!, 

will"! ri-neli mthiT licyoiid tin; t.iil. TIic Inon 
an- not r^'l. Tlw licail aii'l iijiiKT jiar!! nrii 

i.f a ]a!- nraii^" rrilimr, iiiarlciil liy a imiUitmlc 
i.f Miiall, 1 ■alt-Tril tla timt-C"lnuri'il il'afi, and 
t;ray and l.rnnn liini; tin’ I'aci! and 

tliioat v.liit". Tlii‘1 owl vi-ry "iiuTally fiL'tini'nbi 
iilil Iniildiii"! and nntlinii'i ■. It di 'trny.i ^;rrat 
ihiiiiImt.i I'i rats and mire, and di-orvis the 
Iiri'l. etinn «>: th" farmir. 'J'he voracity of owls is 
MMiideilnl, ainl they hill, if jio-sihle, more tlnn 
tin y nn-d, Kt'iriii" it nji lor fntnre n^e. Tlic harn 
owl is la ily tann il if tahen yonnp. 'When irritated, 
il has. lihe lonie other — jierhai'i all — owls, a hahit 
of lii'-^inp and niappin” it! inandihh-a lopolher. It 
alinod in'Ver h aves its retreat hyday, nnlecs driven 
out ; and when this is the ca' e, all the little hinls 
of the nciphhonrhood conprepate ahont it as an 
ein lay avhieh may then he rately annoyed, and the 
priniaces of the jioor owl, hlinded hy the. too sdronp 
liphl, nro very protosijne and amnsinp. 'I’lii-s .siie’eie'a 
lias lieon raid to he an inliahitant of almost all f'arts 
of the world, hnt there is reason to think that .simi- 
lar specii s have hemi eonfonnded. — The T awn V Own, 
I’lKiWN Own, or Ivv 0\\‘i.{S/ilx, orSi/niUiiii,flndiiIa 
oraluco) ia another of the moat common British owl.s, 
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•a species about tbe size of the bam owl, or rather 
larger, with rather longer tail, and comparatively 
short wings, the feet feathered to the claws; the 
upper parts mostly ash-gray mottled with brown, 
the under parts grayish-white and mottled. — ^The 
Long-eaued Owl {StHx oCus, or Otus vulgaris) and 
the SnoRT-EAiiED Owl (S. or 0. hracJiyoios)^ species 
avith aigrettes, are not unfrequent British birds. The 
E.aoLE Owl (q. v.) occurs, but is rare. — Of the species 
with imperfect discs around the eyes and more 
falcon-like aspect, the most interesting in the 
British fauna is the Snowy Owl {Slrix, or Sumia, 
nyctea), the Harfang of the Swedes, a species 
occasionally seen in the Shetland Islands, and 
very rarely in more southern regions in winter, 
but well IcnoTvn in all the very northern parts of 
the world. It is from 22 to 27 inches in length, 
feeds on every kind of animal food which it can 
obtain, and has wliite plumage spotted and barred 
avith brown, the legs densely feathered to the claws. 
—Of owls not nath-es of Britain, one of the most 
interesting is the BunnoUTNO Owl {Strix, or Ailisne, 
cunicularia), a North American species, avhich, when 
necessarj’, excavates a burrow for itself, but prefers 
to take possession of those of the marmot, called the 
Pr.airie Bog (q. a-.). It is not the only species of owl 
avhich inhabits holes in the ground. — The Boobook 
or Bookeook of Australia (Slrix, or N^octua, Boo- 
loolc) is a species of owl, aa-hich frequently repe-ats 
during the night the ciy represented by its name, 
.as if it avere a nocturnal cuckoo. Some of the 
species of owl arc small birds ; among the rarer 
British species are one of SJ inches, and one 
scarcely more than 7 inches long. Some owls are 
at least partially birds of passage, of avhich, among 
British species, the short-eared owl is an ex.ample. 

OWIiGLASS (Ger. Eule.vspieoel), Tyll, the 
prototype of all the knaa-ish ‘ fools ’ of later time, 
is said to have been born in the a-ill.age of Kneittin- 
gen, in Brunsavick. His father was c.alled Klaus 
Eulcnspiegol, and his mother Anna Wortbeck. In 
youth, avo are told, he wandered out into the avorld, 

■ and played .all manner of tricks on the people avhom 
he met aaath. His tomb is shown .at MiiUn, about 
four le.agues from Liibock, avhero tradition m.akcs him 
, die about 1350 ; but the inh.abit.ants of D.amme, in 
Belgium, also boast of having his bones in their 
churchy.ard, .and place his death in 1301, so that 
several critics regard Eulenspiegel as an .altogether 
imagin.ar 3 ^ person, a mere nombiis timlra affixed to 
a cycle of mediev.al tricks and adventures. The 
opinion, howove'r, considered most probable is th.at 
Eulenspiegel is not a myth, but that there were two 
historical individuals of that name, father and son, 
of whom the former died at Damme, and the latter 
at Jliilln. Tile stories th.at circulato in Germ.any 
under Eulenspiegel’s n.ame were not collected, .as 
the book containing them itself informs us, till after 
Eulenspiegel’s death, and without doubt were origin- 
,j ally written in the Low German tongue ; from 
I Low German, they were translated into High Ger- 
man by the Pranciscau Thom. Murner, and this 
I tnanslation was followed in aU the old High German 
editions of the work. At a later period, it under- 
went considerable alterations, at the hands of both 
Protestants and Catholics, who made it a vehicle 
for the expression of their own likings and dislikings. 
Tlio oldest knoavn edition is that printed .at Str.as- 
burg in 1519. The verdict of modern times has been 
unf.avouT.able, not only to the resthetic, but to the 
moral value of tnc book ; yet although indecencies 
may be found abundantly in it, tjiey may perhaps in 
large measure be attributed to the age in which 
Eulenspiegel or the author of Eulenspiegel lived. 
For centuries it has been a favourite people’s book, 
not only in Germany, but in many other countries. 


Translations of it exist in Bohemian, Polish, Italian, 
English (as a Miracle Play), Dutch, D.anish, French, 
and Latin ; it has been frequently imitated, and 
reprinted times without number down to the most 
Mcent ya.ars. Max Muller, in his Lectures on the 
Science of Language points out that Eulenspiegel is 
the origin of the French word espi^glc, waggish. 
\Vben_ the stories about Eulenspiegel were trans- 
lated into French, he was called Ulespifcgle, ‘ which 
name contracted afterwards into Espicgle, became 
a general name for every W'ag.’ 

OW'NEESHIP is not a legal term, though it is 
used frequently in law to denote the highest degree 
or kind of property which one can have in anythmo-. 
Owner is often used in this sense as contradistin- 
gpislied from an occupier, who has only a temporary 
interest in the jiroperty. Thus a freeholder, or one 
who holds a freehold estate in land, is an owner • 
though, in common parlance, it is not uniisu.al also to 
describe as omier any one who has a long lease of 
the propert 3 a When a person is owner in fee of land, 
he has cert.ain rights more or less absolute as inci- 
dental thereto ; for example, he may biiUd on his 
land as high as he pleases, subject only to doing no 
direct injury to his neighbour, such as darkening 
his windows ; and he may dig as deep as he pleases, 
or, as it is to the centre of the earth. There 
are certain tnings which arc said to be incapable of 
ownership, such as the air, the sea, and the w.ater of 
n.avig.able rivers, as to each of which every indi- 
vidual member of the public has the right merely 
of using it, but no one has the ownership— i. e., the 
exclusive right of property as wcU ns possession 
thereof. As to things wild, such ns birds, beasts, 
fishes, the rule is that he who first catches the 
animal becomes the owner thereof, and acquires 
such a property in it, th.at any one who takes it 
from him .against his wall commits larcen 3 a But 
though the iierson who first c.atches a wild animal 
is entitled to it, penalties are sometimes imposed 
upon the person catching it, as to Which see Gajie, 
Poaching. In regard to lost property — i. c., property 
which had once been .appropriated and possessed by 
some one, but who has casually lost or abandoned 
it— the rule is th.at he who finds it is entitled to keep 
it, provided .at the time of finding it he had no 
means of ascert.aining the owner. But the true 
owner, if he discover and can identify the property, 
can always in general reclaim it from the finder. 
See Lost PnorERTY. 

OX (Bos iaunis), a ruminant quadruped of tho 
family Bovida: (q. v.), the most useful to man of aU 
domesticated aniin.als. The species is distinguished 
by a flat forehead, longer than broad ; and by 
smooth and round tapering horns, rising from the 
extremities of the frontal ridge. But among the 
many varieties or breeds which exist, there are great 
diversities in tho length and curvature of the horns, 
and some are hornless. It is probable that the ox 
is a native both of Asia and of Europe, perhaps 
also of Africa ; and not improbable th.at it may 
have been domesticated at different times and in 
diflerent countries. It cannot be confidently asserted 
th.at it now exists anywhere in a truly wild state ; 
wild oxen are nowhere so abundant as on the pampas 
or great grassy phains of South America, where 
it is certain th.at they are not indigenous ; and it 
is not impossible that the wild oxen still existing in 
the parks of a few noblemen in Britain m.ay be also 
descended from domesticated anim.al3. Whether or 
not the Urbs, described by ancient authors as an 
inhabitant of Central Europe, was tbe original of the 
domestic ox,, will be considered in the article Unis. 
The very early domestication of the ox is attested 
by the mention made of it in the writings of Moses, 


ox 


and by the worship of it in Esyiit, which the 
Israelites imitated in making their golden ca-lf at 
hlonut Sinai. Yet oxen do not ni>pear to have 
formed any part of the wealth of the patriarchs. 
The ox was probabl3' used as a beast of burden or 
draught before it was valued for its millc. It is 
mentioned by C.usar as a princip.il part of the 
wealth of the Britons at the time of the Homan 
invasion. 

Tlie ox is more frotiuentlj’ cmploj-ed as a beast of 
burden and of drauglit in some i)art3 of the conti- 
nent of Europe than in Britain. From the c.irliest 
historic times, the horse has been more gcnerallj’ 
thus emplo3’cd in Britain, and has now almost 
entirel3’ superceded the ox. The-g.iit of the ox is 
slow and plodding, but its strength enables it to 
perform a great amount of work, and it is not casil3' 
exhausted. It needs, however, intervals of I'cst 
inconvenient for the farmer ; and it is not cap.ible 
of exertion at all equal to that of the horse on 0113^ 
occasion of emergenc3’. — The ox is ehiell3' valuable 
for its flesh aud its milk ; but .almost every jiart of 
the animal is uscfid — the fat, skin, "hair, horns, 
intestines. 

The jieriod of gestation of the ox is nine months, 

I or 270 da3's. It rarely jiroduecs more than one calf 
I at a birth. It attains m.iturit3' in two or three 
I years, becomes evidently aged at ten, and seldom 
I lives more than foiu-teen. Cows arc seldom kept for 
, the dair3’ after the3- are sen u or eight 3-ear3 old, 
j as after that ago they 3-ield less milk and of info- 
I rior qualit3’. ilodern huabaudr3’ has also found 
I means to fatten cattle for the market at .an earlier 
I ago than w.as furmerl3' usual ; aud .although the beef 
I is not quite so good in qualit3’, the prolit is great, 

1 both to the farmer and to the communit3q through 
1 the incre.ased productiveness of the land. 

I The ox is gregarious, and where circumstances 
j permit, as in the South American plains, associates 
I in very largo herds. Uerds of oxen defend them- 
j solves with great vijjoim against the large feline 
animals aud other assailants, the 3’ounger and 
weaker animals being placed in the middle, whilst 
tlie bulls in the outer rank coufiont the adversar3- 
with their horns. 

The varieties or breeds difler very much in size. 

I Among those which occur in the British Islands, the 
Shetland breed is not much larger than a calf of 
Bomo of the others. Some of the breeds of the 
torrid zone arc .also ver3' small ; but the fatty 
hump on the back may probabl3- bo regarded as 
indicating a connection anth the Indian ox or Zebu 
(q. V.), avhich, although it has been generally 
regarded as a variet3’ of the common ox, is perhaps 
a distinct species. — The ‘ wild ox,’ now existing only 
in a few parks, as at ChiUingham and Il.amilton, 

1 seems, avhatevcr its origin, to have been formerl3’ an 
inliabitant of many forest districts in Britain, parti- 
cularly in the north of England and south of Scot- 
land The ChiUingham wild oxen .are of a cre.amy' 
white colour, much smaller than many of the 
domestic breeds, of a graceful form, anth sharp 
horns, which aro not very long, and not a-cry much 
curved. The uniform avhite colour is to be .ascribed 
to the care taken to destro3^ every calf avhich is not 
perfect in this respect. The habits of these aadld 
oxen are a-cry siinil.ar to those of the domestic races. 
— The West Highland breed, or K;/Ioc, tbffcrs a-ery 
httle from the ChiUingham or Il.amilton avild ox, 
except in being generally black. It has short mus- 
cular limbs, a avide and deep chest, aa-ell-arched ribs, 
and a straight back ; the horns are often somewhat 
long ; the muzzle is short but not broad ; the skin is 
closely coa-ered aa-ith shaggy hair. The milk is a-ery 
rich, but the quantity is so small, th.at this breed 
is ver3- unsuitable for dairy farming. The beef. 


hoavea-er, is of the finest qualit3- ; and great numbers 
of cattle; reared in the Highlands and Hebrides, are 
annuall3- convo3’ed to other parts of the country, to 
be fattened on rich pastures. The breed is a very 
hard3' one, and peculiarl3- suited to the region in 
.which it prea-.ails. — The Gallou-an breed is very like 
the preceding, but larger and destitute of horns ; 
and many cattle reared in the hilly parts of 
Galloaa-a3’ .are fattened on English pastures for the 
Loudon market. — The Panhrohe and other AVelsh 
breeds are not unlike the West Highland ; but 
the cows 3'ield milk more abundantU-.— The dimmu- 
tive Shetland breed is very hardy, and is celebrated 
for the fine quality of its beef. The Shetland ox 
is c.asily fattened, even on scanty pasturage. The 
milk which the cows 3ueld is also rcmai'kably 
abundant in proportion to their sm.aU size. — The 
Ayrshire breed is particul.arly celebrated for the 
abundance and excellence of its millc, but the beef 
is of inferior qu.ality, aud the animal is not easily 
fattened. Great care has been bestowed on this 
breed in A 3 'i' 3 hire and neighbouring counties, 
where dair3'' faianing is much practised. The horns 
are smaller than those of the AA'’c 3 t Highland 
breed, the hair much smoother, and the colour 
chiefly brownish-red, with large patches of white. 
— Alderney breed much resembles the A3-rshlre, 
but the milk is comparatively- small in quantity-, and 
remai'kablo for the richness of the cream, on which 
account Alderney cows are often kept for the sujiply 
of private dairies. Tlie milk .of an Alderney cow, 
mi.xcd with that of a dozen other, cows, will sensibly 
improve the quality of the butter. But this breed 
is worthless for the purposes of the grazier. — The 
Suffolk Dun is a poVed or hornless breed, of clumsy 
form, and of little value to the grazier, but y-ielding 
a very large quantity of milk, on which account 
SufTolk has long been celobr.atcd for its dairy 
produce. — The Horth Devon is a pretty- large breed, 
with rather short horns, very muscular and powerful, 
and also very- gentle and docile, so that it is parti- 
cularly- adapted for draught ; and much agncultural 
laboiu- is still performed in Devonshire by- teams of 
oxen of this breed. The North Devon breed, how- 
ever, is suiqxasscd by- others, both for the purl^ose 3 
of the dairy- farmer and of the grazier. — The Here- 
ford breed, of stouter form than the Ayraliire, but- 



in some respects not unlike it, has long been in 
great repute both for its beef and its milk ; but in 
the districts where it once prev.ailed, it is now 
giving place to the Short-horn breed, one of the new 
breeds which are the result of c.are and attention. 
The Short-horn breed, so called bec.ause the horns 
are shorter th.an in almost any other, originated 
.about the beginning of the 19 th c. on the banks 
of the Tees, and has spread very widely both. 



in England and in Scotland, in tlic districts o£ 
richest pastiu-ago. The colour varies from pure 
•n-liito to bright rod; the head is short and very 
broad ; the chest is vide, deep, and projecting ; 
the fore-legs are short, the back straight, and not 
verj- long, the ‘barrel’ full. The case with vhich 
oxen of this breed arc fattened is one 'Of its great 
roconimendatious. TJio beef is also' of excellent 
quality. For dair 3 ' purposes, the Short-horn is 
surpassed by some other breeds ; but a cross betveen 
a Sliort-horii bull and an AjTshu c cow is found useful 
both for beef aird milk. The Short-hom breed is 
now chori'-hed in Britain with peculiar care ; gene.a- 
logies are registered, and prodigious prices are 
given for lirst-rato animals. It is also in great 
e.stcem in many parts of the continent of Europe, 
and in America. — The Lovg-hwn breed, bmg preva- 
lent in the midland counties of Engl.and, and still , 
prevalent in Ireland, w.as brought to great perfec- | 
tion by Ba.h.ewell, one of the lirst to shew what ' 
could ijc done in the iinproveinent of cattle ; but is i 
rap; ll.v giving idace to the Short-hom, by wliich it is ' 
lurch ’e.';e!.l!ed. The length of the horns in this breed 
is very icinarhalilo. I 

Of foreign races of oxen, one of the most notable, ■ 
on account of it, barge size, is that in po; c' doii of , 
tbc Kalmuck Tartars ; another is that jirevalent in 
the Homan statc.s, gc:ior.all_v of a bhii'b-.arii colour, 
with remarkably large and spreading liorus. A I 
largo wliito breed was lojig kejit in Egypt ; and a ; 
similar breed, without the hump characteri-tic of 
the Indian 0.x, is found in .South Africa, where, | 
however, it has beenmo partially intormixod with , 
European iirccds. O.xen are much employed by (lie j 
Kafiirs .as-heacts of burden; they were also fonncrly 
trained by the Hottentots to aid tbein in b.attlc. | 
i’eter Koll/.'u, in Ids account of the Cape of Good, 
IIojic, written in ITO.", givc.s an interesting descrip- 
tion of these trained fighting oxen, which, ho j 
say.=, are called hncb.lqirrs. .‘ In the wara of the i 
Ho'Acntots v.ith one another,’ he sa}-.’, ‘Iho.so Imckc- 
loyers make very Icn-iblo iniprcs-sions. They gore , ' 
and kick, and ‘trample to dc.alh with incredible , 
fury.' lie a'-cribo.s to them also great docility, and 
states that they know every inh.ahitant of tlie kraal, ' 
and are perfectly inolTcnsi vc towards them, hut ready ' 
to run with fury at clrangors. H'ho readiness with , 
which the dr.-.nght oxen of .South Africa oh.scrvc the 
woribi of the clrivcr, is raid to ho .almost, if not | 
quito, equal to that of tho dog. In the training oi 
them, hov.-ever, revere measures are often requisite, 
and jiarlicul.ariy by .a hooh.ed stick inserted through 
tile cartilage svhich rcp.ar.atos th_e_uo.strili, as Imlbs 
arc nVip'v/ when rent to exhibitions of cattle in 
Britain. Trained oxen are also employed in tbc 
training of their younger fcllowr. In floinc p.arts 
of Afnea the ox is used for riding ns well as for 
draught. The, horns, which .are very long, are split 
into ribbon”, or curved in v.ariou.s dircctionr, to ]>rc- 
veiit their jioiiils from coming in contact, by' any 
accident, with the person of the rider. TIio pace 
of the ox scarcely exceeds four or live miles an 
hour. 

A very rcmarkahlo conformation of skull occurs 
in Eomo of the herds of .South American oxen, the 
hones of tho noso and tho jaw-honcs being very 
much shortened ; yet there is no nueslion that this 
is a more accidental variation, which has hccoiiio 
j perpetuated .as one of race. Importance lias been 
attached to it in tlio discussions reg.ardiiig upccits. 

The corv has been for agc.s tended by man 
on account of the .agreeable and highly nutritious 
fluid which is obtained from it. Milk is manufac- 
tured into cheeso and butter, which arc capable 
of being prcseia'od for a considerable! lime. The 
lirocessos by which these arc obtained arc 


described under the .article D.iinv. Cows, under 
ojir modern systems of agrioultii^-o, are selected _ 
eitber for tlioir properties ol giving largo quantities 
of milk, or for raising stock wliicli are well suited 
for grazing and fattening. For milking properties, 
the Ayrsliiro breed stands undoubtedly ,at the head 
of llie list. In comparison with some of the other 
breeds, tho AyTsliiro is rather doricicnt in size, with 
the flesh sprc.ad thinly- over its body'. In the male 
animals these cli.aracteristics are .all tho more 
}iromiiicnt, and for this reason the breed is not 
much liked by' graziers. It is capalile, however, of 
thriving on secontbary or even inferior pastures. 
bVlicrever, therefore, it is found most ]irolitab!e to 
follow dairy’ husbandry in Scotland, the Ay'rsbiro 
cow is jirciorrcd. A considerable variety of breeds 
.arc cultivated both for milking and grazing in tbo 
western p.arts of England, the princip.al of wliicli 
are tbc Ilercfonls and Devons. In tbc eastern 
counties, again, wlicro arable culture andtlie rearing s 
and feeding of cattle arc cbielly’ followed, tbc Ayr- 
rliiro gives place to tbe Aberdeen, the A ngiis, and 
the Tceswater. Tlio cow is there selected for its 
ni.as‘’!ve and square-built frame, soft skin, and meat- 
liroduciiig qualities. For more than a contmy 
a'ast care has been bestowed on the iinpror’enieiit of 
tbe tliort-linnis. In this breed tbe pedigrees of the 
sire and t’ dam aro traced back for many gener- 
ations, .and [mrity of blood is quite essential in 
herds of any pretensions. Tlio large sums which 
paitieiilar cows and bulls of this breed realise, .attest 
tho value which modern breeders set iqioii animals 
which .are cmnulcred to approach perfection in their 
form and .‘•tylo. In no department of IJiitish .agri- 
culture are t!”' results of care and attention moro 
strongly nuarltcd than in tho iiuhio iigiiro of tho 
short-horned cow or hull. 

The rearing and fattening of the ox is ono 
of the moot important hninclics of agricultiu’c. 
.Since the prices of biitehcr-meat have become so 
much higher relatively to com in this country, tho 
breeding and feeding of e.attlo have received a great , 
impetus. I'iity' years ago, many’ of our old breeds 
of cattle were ‘liept till they were four or live years 
old before they wore sent fat to tho hiitohcr. Tho 
demand for meat w.os so limited then in tho north, 
that most of tho c.attle were sent south lean, to 
be fattened on the pastures and turnips of the 
c.astern counties of EnglaiuL The introduction of 
stcam-shiiipiiig, followed by railways, has given 
tho Scotch breeder .and feeder gre.at facilities for 
disposing of f.rltcd cattle, and now there are no lean 
c-atllo sent to tbo soiilli. Indeed, the extension of 
green crops in Scotland has liccn so gre.at, that largo 
numbci's of lean cattle arc iinporicd from England, 
ns well as Ireland, to be fed in the stalls and courts 
during winter. This .applies to the arable di.stricts, 
where tbe land docs not remain more than one year 
in gr.ass. In Aberdeoiisliire, where the lainl rests from 
tlifec to four years in gr.ass, more cattle aro bred 
and turned out fat, whieli is by’ far tbo most prout- 
.able system, seeing tbo breeder often gets a larMr 
sli.arc of tlio iirolits than tbo feeder. The sbort- 
liorned blood is in great request to cross with tbo 
native breeds, rendering tbo progeny’ much easier 
fattened, ns well ns causing them to grow to a larger 
.”izc. It is now the most ajiprovcd method to food 
the c.al£ from the time it is ilroppod till it is sent to 
•the butcher. Oil-cako is gcncr.aliy considered tho 
best and most healthy auxiliary food for stock, 
whether old or young. In tho pastor.al districts of 
England, where little of tlio_ land is cuUivated, the 
j.^j'^riiig of cattle to he sent into tho arable distiicts 
is carried out. Tho y’onng animals are fed with 
h.ay in winter instead of str.aw and turnips. Largo 
nuuihcrs of cattle are fattened on turnii>3 and 
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mangold in •winter in Norfolk and eastern counties. 
Largo allowances of cake and com are there given in 
addition to the roots. 

OXALIC ACID ( 0 .,Oo, 2 HO + 4 Aq) occum in 
coloTxrless, transparent, oblique, rhombic prisms, 
which have an intensely sour taste, and are soluble 
in nine parts of cold water, and mxich more freely in 
boiling water. When heated to 212 % the crystals 
lose their four equivalents (or 2 S '5 per cent.) of 
■water, and the residue, consisting of the hydrated 
acid (C40(|,2H0), becomes opaque ; these two 
equivalents of water contained in the hydrated 
acid, cannot be expelled by mere heat, although 
they can be displaced by an equivalent amount of a 
metallic oxide. When the crystallised acid is 
rapidly heated to about 300 °, it is decomposed into 
a final mixture of carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, and 
water; formic acid being produced and again 
decomposed in the process. 

Cryjlalliicd Oxalic Acid. Water. romde Acid. 

C^HjOs + 4 HO = 2 CO„ + 4 HO + C„H 03 ,H 0 ; 


and formic acid when heated 3delds 2 HO + 2 CO. 
When warmed with strong sidphuric acid, it is 
decomposed into equal volumes of carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide gases, and into water ; according to 
the equation : 

Hydntod Oxalic Carbonic Carbonic 

Acid. Acid. Oxide. AVtttcr. 

C 4 HcOa = ^4 + CcOc + 2 HO 

This reaction affords one of the best means of 
obtaining carbonic oxide for use in the laboratory. 
Oxidising agents, such as binoxide of manganese, 
peroxide of lead, nitric acid, &c., convert oxalic into 
carbonic acid, and on this property is based a good 
method of determining the commercial value of the 
black oxide of manganese. 

Oxalic acid is one of the most powerful of the 
organic acids, and expels carbonic acid and many 
other acids from their salts. The acid itself, and 
its soluble salts, are poisonous. This acid is very 
widely diffused throughout the vegetable kingdom. 
Sometimes it occurs in a free state (as in Boletus 
sulphureus), hwt muck more frequently as a salt, either 
of potash, as in the different species of Oxalis (from 
which genus the acid was originally obtained and 
derives its name), and of Bumex ; or of soda, as in 
various species of Salicornia and Salsola; or of 
lime, as in Rhubarb and many Lichens. In the 
animal kingdom, it never occurs except in minute 
quantity and in combination ivith lime. Oxalate of 
lime is found in a crystalline shape, both in healthy 
and morbid urine. In the latter, it constitutes the 
leading symptom of the affection termed Oxaiukia 
(q. V.), while in the former it occurs after the use of 
wines and beer containing much carbonic acid, of 
sorrel, rhubarb-stalks, &c., and after the adminis- 
tration of the alkaline bicarbonates. It is the 
constituent of the urinary calculus, known from its 
rough exterior as the mulberry calculus. Crystals 
of oxalate of lime have also been found in the 
mucus of the gall-bladder, on the mucous mem- 
brane of the impregnated uterus, and in morbid 
blood. They havfe likewise been detected in the 
biliary vessels and excrements of caterpillars. In 
the mineral kingdom these crystals have been 
detected in association with crystals of calcareous 
Ejiar. 

Oxalic acid is produced by the action of either 
hydrate of potash or of niti’io acid upon most 
organic compounds of natural occurrence. Its most 
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common mode of preparation is by the oxidation of 
starch or sugar by nitric acid. The organic com- 
pound and the nitric acid are heated in a flask till 
all effervescence has ceased, after which the solution 
is evaporated, and the oxalic acid separates in 
crystals on cooling. 

This acid forms three series of salts, viz., neutral, 
acid, aud super-acid, which, if M represents the 
metal entering into the salt, may he represented by 
the formulie : ’ 

Neutral Salt. Acid Salt. Saper-acld Salt. 

^ ■ ™-\ r ' ^ /■ — 

2M0,C405, H0,lM0,C40e, and 3H0,1M0,2C405, 

the last being a compound of the acid salt and tbeacid. 
Oxalate of nme (20a0,0405 4 Aq) and ordinary 
(neutral) oxalate of ammonia (2iSrH40,C405 -p 2 Aq) 
are examples of the first ; binoxalate of potash, or 
salt of sorrel (IC0,H0,C405 -f 2 Aq), is an example of 
the second ; while the salt usually termed quadrox- 
alate of potash (IC0,3H0,20403 -f 4 Aq) is an 
example of the third class. Of the numerous 
oxalates, the most important are the oxalate of 
Rme (in consequence of its physiological and patho- 
logical relations) ; the neutral oxalate of ammonia, 
which is the best test- for the detection of lime in 
solution (in consequence of the extreme insolubility 
of the resulting oxalate of lime) ; and the acid 
oxalate of potash, which is contained in the juices 
of oxalis aud rtmex, and is employed in various 
manufacturing processes. 

The best test for this acid is the production of a 
white precipitate (of oxalate of lime), on 'the 
addition of any soluble salt of calcium. The pre-' 
cipitate is insoluble in water, in solution of potash, 
and in acetic acid, but dissoli'es in the mineral 
acids. A solution of nitrate of silver also gives a 
wliite precipitate of oxalate of silver, which expilodes 
when heated. 

In consequence of its employment in cotton 
printing, bleacliing straw, &c., oxalic acid is more 
accessible to the general public than many other 
poisons; and on this account instances of suicide 
from the swaUowing of this acid are by no moans 
uncommon. Cases of accidental poisoning, moreover, 
sometimes occur by its being sold by mistake for 
Epsom salts. Large doses destroy life very rapidly. 
Dr A. Taylor mentions a case in which a man died 
in 20 mmutes after taking two ounces of the acid. 
Dr Christison records a case in which an ounce 
killed a girl in 30 mmutes, and another case in 
which the same quantity destroyed life in ton 
minutes ; and, as a general rule (liable to exceptions), 
when the dose is half an ounce or upwards, death 
commonly takes place within the hour. The 
symptoms are a hot or burning acid taste, with a 
sense of constriction or suffocation ; vomiting, great 
pain in the region of the stomach, convulsions, cold 
perspirations and general collapse speedily follow; 
and respiration shortly before death becomes slow 
and spasmodic. With the view of converting the 
free acid in the stomach into an insoluble and inert 
salt, chalk, whiting, or lime-water, with full draughts 
of milk, should he administered with the least 
possible delay. Salt of sorrel is almost as poisonous 
as the pure acid. 

OXALTDEAH, or OXALIDA'CEriS, a natural 
order of exogenous plants, allied to Geraniacea: ; 
including herbaceous plants, shrubs, and trees ; with 
generally compound alternate leaves ; calyx of five 
equal persistent sepals ; corolla of five equal 
unguicifiate petals, spirally twisted in bud; ten 
stamens, usually more or less united by the 
filaments, in two rows ; the ovary usually 5 -celled, 
with five styles ; the fruit a capsule opening by as 
many or twice as many valves as it has ceUs, or 
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more rarely a berry ; tbe seeds few, attached to the 
axis. There are upwards of 300 known species, 
natives of warm and temperate climates. They are 
particidarly abundant in North America and at the 
Capo of Good Hope. The flora of Britain includes 
only two small species of Oxalis. An acid juice is 
very characteristic of .this order. Some of the 
tropical species produce agreeable acid fruits, as the 
•Carambola (q. v.). — The genus Oxalis has a capsular 
fruit, and the seeds have an elastic integument, 
which at last bursts open and projects the seed to a 
distance. The species are mostly herbaceous plants 
with temate or digitate — rarely simple or pinnate — 
leaves ; a few are shrubs. The stems and leaves 
generally contain a notable quantity of Binoxalate 
of Potash, and h.ave therefore a sour taste. — ^Thc 
Oojnio^J WooD-Sonnni, (0. acetosdla), very abun- 
dant in shady woods and groves in Britain and most 
parts of Europe, a native also of North America, is 
a beautiful little plant, often covering the ground 
with its green leaves, amidst which the white or 
slightly roseate flowers aiipear. Its leaves all grow 
from the root, a long leaf-stalk bearing three 
obovate leaflets; the scape bears a single flower. 
There is a subterranean sc.aly root-stock. On 
account of their grateful acid taste, the leaves are 
used in salads and sauces. The plant is extremely 
abundant in Lapland, and is much used by the 
Laplanders. It is antiscorbutic and refrigerant, and 
an infusion of it is a grateful drink in fevers. Bin- 
oxalate of potash is obtained from the leaves by 
expressing the juice, and crystallising ; and is sold 
not only under the name of Salt of Sorrel, but also 
of Essential Salt of Lemons, and is used for extract- 
ing spot?, and pai-ticnlarly iron-marks, from linen, 
and for other purposes. Much of it is now, however, 
obtained from a very different source. See Oxalic 
Acid. — 0. corniculata, rare in Britain, and almost 
confined to the south of England, but a, plant of 
very extensive distribution, being found in Europe, 
North America, India, Japan, and some of the 
African islands, has a branched stem, with decum- 
bent branches, leaves very similar to those of the 
common wood-sorrel, and yellow flowers. Its 
properties agree with those of the common wood- 
sorrel. Many other species much resemble these in 
their general appearance and properties. Some of 
the species exhibit an irritability like that of the 
Sensitive Plant; generally, as in the two British 
species, in 'a slight degree, and notably only in hot 
sunshine, but 0. sensitiva, an East Indian species, 
with pinnate leaves, possesses this property in a 
high degree. Some species of Oxalis, as 0. ccrmia, 
a native of South Afric.i, are remarkiible for pro- 
ducing large bulbils in the axils of the lower leaves. 
Several species have tuberous roots, and are culti- 
vated on account of their tubers ; as 0. crenatq and 
0. tuberosa, natives of Peru and Bolivia, where 
they are mubh esteemed, and both receive the name 
Oca. The tubers, when cooked, become mealy like 
potatoes. They have a slightly acid taste. O. 
crenata has been cultivated in gardens in Britain for 
about thirty ye.ars, but continues to be almost 
exclusively an object of curiosity, being too tender 
for the climate, and its produce very inconsiderable 
in quantity. Its tubers are yellow, in size and 
shape like small potatoes. The sucoident stalks of 
the leaves abound in a pleasant acid juice, and make 
excollenftarts and preserves. 0. tuberosa produces 
numerous small tubers. Tlie Bolivians often expose 
them for a long time to the sun, by which they 
lose their acidity, become saccharine, and acquire a 
taste and consistence like-dried figs. 0. Deppei is a 
Mexican species, rvith a root somewhat like a small 
p.arsnip, quite free of acidity. It is much cultivated 
in its native country, and succeeds well in the 


southern parts of England. 0. ietraphylla and 0. 
crassicaulis, natives of hlexico, and 0. enneaphjlla, a 
native of the Falkland Islands, also have eatable 
roots. Many species of Oxalis are much esteemed 
as ornaments of gardens and green-houses. 

OXALU'EIA, or THE OXA'LIG ACID DIA'- 
THESIS, is a morbid condition of the system, in 
which one of the most prominent S 3 miptoms is the 
persistent occurrence of crystals of oxalate of lime 
in the urine. These crystals most commonly occur 
as very minute transparent octohedi-a, but some- 
times in the form of dumb-bells ; in order to detect 
them, the urine, which usually in these oases jire- 
sents a mucous cloud, should be allowed to stand 
for some hours in a conical glass, and after the 
crystals have gradually subsided, the greater part 
of the fluid should be poured away, and the drops 
remaining at the bottom examined with a power of 
not less Hian 200 diameters. These crystals, which 
are insoluble in acetic acid, may occur either in acid 
or in alkaline urine. Persons who secrete this form' 
of urine arc usually dyspeptic, hypochondriacal, and 
hable to attacks of boils, cutaneous eruptions, and 
neuralgia. The oxalic acid, in these cases, is not 
introduced into the system with the food, but is a 
product of the disintegration of the tissues, and is 
due to the imperfect oxidation of compounds, which 
should n''~‘_any have been converted into carbonic 
acid. (Anhydrous oxalic acid, C^Oj, obviously 
requires 2 equivalents of oxygen to be converted into 
carbonic acid, CjOg, or 4CO;. Hence, if these two 
equivalents of oxygen are wanting in the system, 
in consequence of imperfect oxygenation of the 
blood, oxalic acid, in combination with lime, appears 
as a final excretion in place of carbonic acid.) The 
occurrence of oxalic acid as a persistent sediment 
in the urine, is not only an indication of an existing 
morbid condition of the system, but may give rise 
to two perfectly distinct dangerous compUoations ; 
(1) a concretion of oxalate of lime (mulberry 
calculus) may bo formed either in the kidney or 
the bladder; and (2) bad consequences may arise 
from the poisonous action of the oxalic acid on the 
digestive organs, on the heart, and on the nervous 
system. 

The treatment is simple. Care must be taken 
that the patient should avoid articles of diet con- 
taining oxalic acid (such as sorrel, rhubarb, tomatoes, 
&o.), or readily converted into it (such as sugar), and 
all drinlcs containing much carbonic acid ; while he 
should take plenty of exercise in the open air, with- 
out fatiguing himself ; should use the shower-bath, 
unless ho feels chilled and depressed after its 
application, in which case he should rub the body 
all over daily with a horse-hair glove ; and should 
employ as a tonic medicine either a little nitro- 
muriatic acid in a bitter infusion (20 minims of the 
acid in an ounce and a half of Infusion of Chyretta), 
or five grains of citrate of iron and quinine three 
times daily. Under this treatment, the oxalates 
usually almost entirely disappear from the urine 
iu two or three weeks. 

OXENSTIERNA, Axel, Count, an illustrious 
Swedish statesman, was born at Fanii, in Upland, 
IGth June 1583. He was originally educated for 
the church, and studied theology as well as juris-* 
prudence at Rostock, Jena, and Wittenberg, in the 
last of which universities he took his degrees. 
Although he afterwards devoted himself to public 
affairs, he continued aU his life to take a deep 
personal interest in religious questions, and laboured 
zealously for the extension of the Protestant 
doctrines. After leaving the' university, he visited 
most of the German courts, but returned to Sweden 
in 1C03, and soon afterwards entered the service 
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of Ciiarlos IX., wlio, in ICOG, desji.atclicel him 
amh.nssndor to the court of Ivlccklenbnr". He 
beoamo a scn.ator in lOOS— .a dignity v.-hi(!li lird 
been enjoyed by tliirtccn of hiq p!cdccc--=or 5 in 
uninteri'upted succession. IlaWn'i displayed nroat 
prudence and rvisdom in the sett lenient of certain 
disputes between the Livoiii.an iinbl"-. and the town 
of Reval, he avas appointed by Charles — no-.v infinn 
from ago — guardian of the royal f.iniily, and head of 
the regency. On the accessiun of Oustavns Adoljilius 
(q. V.), in IGll, 0. av.-.s inailo ch.aiiccUor ; and in 
IGl.S, acted as ministcr-iilonipotontiaiy in the 
ncgoti.atious for peace between Sweden and Den- 
mark. In the following year lie accompanied his 
sovereign to Poland, and by the pc.acc of Stolbova, 
in 11)17, tenninated hostditics between Sweden and 
Russia. His political cagacity was not less con- 
spicuously shewn in his snoeossful cfl'orts to jirevent 
Cubtavus from luarryiiig Ehha Brahe, a Swedish 
beauty, and in bringing about a match between his 
I master. and the Princess Mari.a- Eleonora of Biaanden- 
biirg. In 1G21, on the departure of the king for the 
Poh-h irar, ho was charged with the admini.stration 
of ali'airs at home, whieli ho conducted with liis 
invariablo felicity j siihsequontl.v, ho w.as .ajiiioiiitod 
governor-general of the conquered districts ; and in 
IGd!), concluded jicacc avith the Poles on liighly 
favourable comlitions. For n while 0. strongly 
oppo.aed the dc.sire of Giid.avus to t.ake part in the 
‘Thirty Years' IV.ar;’ lus Impe being to .'ec the 
latter arljiter of the north of Europe ; but when he 
found that the Protestant .‘‘j'nipatliies of the king 
wore irropri'^aiblc, he .‘et about oolleetmg money 
and troops for tlu' perdous enterprise, with .all the 
quiet hut wonderful aetivity and per=.istency that 
so remarkably eh.aracti'risod him. After (iustaviis 
had f.airly entered on the blooily struggle, 0. joined 
him, ami comlueted most of the e.'deiisivc and com- 
plicated diplomacy which the coiir o of events 
entailed on Sweden. Tlio death of (iustaviis for 
a moment paralj-seil Iiiin, but lie instantly reoivered, 
and heroically re.solved to continue the contest with 
the imperialists, in E|)ito.of the visible disalfeetion 
of many of the German Protestant jiriiices, among 
otherj, of the Elector of Saxony. 'I'ho will of tho 
dead inoiiarcli w.as sent to .Stockholm ; .according to 
its conditions, the government— during the liiinorily 
of Christina (q. v,)— was intrusted to live iiohlcs, 
avlio empowered tlio ehancellor to prosecute the 
aaaar. llis dillieulties Were enormous, yet by imlc- 
f.atig.ahlo efl’orts he managed partly to .all.ay the 
discontents, jealoinii'a ami rivalries of tho Piotc.st- 
ant Icadi-rs. The di.-,.asticin.s defe.at of the Swedes 
at Xoidlingen in IGdI, ami tho ])eri>lexitics avhich 
followed it, would have stiipilied ino...t men in tho 
position of 0., hut it only e.dled out more energetic- 
nlly his splendid diploin.itic genius. Transferring 
tho loadeiashij) of the Prote-.t.ant forces to Duke 
Bernhard (q. y.) of Weimar, ho itroceeded, in IC.'!,"), 
to France and Ilollaiul, and formed alliances with 
these countries. Returning to Germany, he n'-si-teil 
in quelling a mutiny among tlio Swedi.sli troops at 
Magdeburg; put Pomerania in a state of dt fence, to 
resi.st tho mcdit.ated attack of the Elector of Bran- 
denburg; renewed the treaty with Puhiiul ; ami 
^ Icaring B.ancr in eominaiul of the Swedes, returned 
to Stockholm in IGIIG, whore ho was rceeiveil with 
tho liveliest enthusiasm. lie still continued, how- 
ever, to direct ably the policy of the Protestants in 
Gonnaiiy, till the peace of VVestphali.a, in 10 IS, tint 
an end to the war. O.’s .son was one of tlie Swcdisli 
envoys who signed tho treatjq and it is in a letter to 
bun' that the famous sentence of the statesman 
occurs, AVsei's, mi fdi^ quaiililla pnidentia homines 
rcganliir — Y'ou do not yet iinow, my son, with how 
little wisdom men arc governed Christina, who 


had been declared of age in IG-M, did not shew 
.a iwojicr rcs])cct for the advice of 0. ; and after she 
had — through more feminine xvilfulncss — ahdic.atod 
in siiitc of all his protc.stations, he withdrew from 
public life, and died 2Stli August IG.Fl, shortly after 
she had left Sweden. He entertained a genuine 
affection for the daughter of his noble master, and 
in his last momenks her name w.as iiiiou his lips. 
Some treatises and historic.al fragments are attributed 
to him, and his ‘ Jonrn.al’ has iTeen published in the 
‘Stockliolin Magazine.’ See Lmidldairs Srensh 
Plutarch (2 vols. Stock. 1S2-1) ; Fry.\cir.s History 
of Gustavus Adolplais; and Geijer’s History of 
tSweden. 

OX-EYE. See Ciiiiys.vn'tue.wu:i. 

O'XFOED, an ancient and famous city and sc.at 
of Ic.arning in Engl.and, the chief toum of tlie county 
of O-xford, is situated on the north-east bank of the 
Isis, a Irihutai-y of tho Thames, a little above tho 
point avliore it is met by tlie Chcrwcll. Both 
streams are cro.sscd bj- numerous bridges, of which 
tho linc.st .arc Folly Bridge over tho Isis, and 
Magd.alcn Bridge over the Chorwcll. Lat. of the 
citj', 51° '15' 5.7" X., long. 1° 15' 20 ' W. Distance 
from London, .55 mile! wc5t-nortli-M'c.5t. Pop. (1S71) 
51,-1S2. 0. occupies an nndnlating site, is sur- 

rounded by rich and wooded mcadoivs, and presents 
to the cyo of the approaching visitor a scene of 
nncqu.alled architectural magnificence — sjiires, and 
towors and domes ri.sing as thickly ns chimney- 
stalks in the manufaetirring towns of Lancashire 
or Yorkshire. The four main streets of O. meet at 
right angle.s iic.ar tho centre of tho town, at a place 
still called Carfax, a comiption of Quatre voles, 
and which appears in Agas’s map (temp. Eliz.ahcth) 
as Cater roys. Thc.so are — Uornmarkot Street, 
le.adiiig into St Gile-s'!), .and running due north; 
Cuocn Street, leading to the railw.ay-stations, and 
riinuing west; St Aldate’s Street, leading to the 
Isis and running duo couth; and High Street, 
which is tho chief street of tlic city, gracefully 
curving in .an easterly direction, and conducting to 
the river Chcrwcll, a smaller river joining the Isis 
soon after it has pa'-.‘=cd OxforiL 
Tho western half of tho town is tho most uninter- 
esting; and it is a misfortune th.at the railw.ay- 
stations are ])laccd here, ns travellers, on arriving, 
arc iiitrodnccd to the meanest parts of the city 
first. The county courts and jail, and tho remains 
of the castle, from which tho Empress Maud escaped 
uhilo it was he.sicged by King Stephen, will bo 
observed in passing. There is one good street 
ill thi.s part — viz., Bc.anmont Street, built on tho 
site of tlio ancient Beaumont P.alacc, in which 
Richard I. svas horn. At tho end of this street 
is Worcc.stcr Collcgi’. I’assing to the north from 
• arfax, along tho Cornmaikct, tho old tower of 
.''t Michad's Church is seen, ng.ainst which stood 
formerly the north g.ato of the city ; next St Mary 
Magd.alcn Church ; then the Martyr's IMoniorial, 
with the Taylor Buildings and Randol]'h Hohl on 
tho left, and part of Balliol College and St John’s 
College on tho right. St Giles’s Church is at the 
north end of this street, avhich is verj- wide, and has 
a row of chn-trees on each side, forming a piotnr- 
esquo avonuo like a foreign hotdemrd. Beyond 
this, to tho north, is tho Radcliffo Ohsorv.atory and 
liilinnary. The High Street is about 1000 yards 
in length ; it is reckoned one of tho noblest streets 
— arehitcetur.ally considered — in Europe, and con- 
tains, among other edifices, part of tho buildings 
of Magdalen College, Queen’s College, All-Souls’ 
College, University College, and St M.ary’s and All- 
S.aints’ Churches. Par.allcl to it is Broad Street, in 
aa-hich are situ.atod Balliol, Trinity, and Exeter 
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Colleges, the Ashraolean SIuBeiim, the Clarendon 
lloonip, the Sheldonian Theatre, and close by are 
the Academical Schools, the Bodleian Library, and 
the Picture Gallery. In St Aldate’s Street, -n-hich 
forms the southern part of the series of streets 
already mentioned as forming one line, and rimning 
north and south, is Christ Church College (the 
entrance tower of which contains the great bell 
‘ Tom of O.xtord,’ weighing upwards of 17,000 lbs.) 
and St Aldate’s Church. The other colleges and 
important buildings connected with the University 
of 0. lie back from the principal streets. To 
attempt particularising the architectural char- 
acteristics of each of these edifices is impossible 
within our limits. It may suffice to say, that though 
there is nothing extraordinarily fine about the archi- 
tecture of the colleges, regarded individually, yet 
the vast number of the structures and variety of 
styles present a tout-ensemble that is altogether 
sublime. The effect is wonderfully heightened 
by the intsrsiier.pion of gardens, meadoavs, and 
venerable trees — old as the buildings that tower 
above them. Christ Church is celebrated for its 
magnificent haU, picture gallery, and Ubrary, as 
well as for its extensive grounds ; its chapel, the 
cathedral church of 0., is Norman in st 3 do, but 
is inferior, both in size and beauty, to most English 
cathedrals. Merton College is situated a little to 
the south of the High Street, and still retains the 
original chapel and part of the other brrildings 
erected by AFalter de IMerton in the 13th centrrry. 
Magdalen College retains its celebrated cloister and 
tower of the loth c., and the brrildings here are the 
most complete of any college in Oxford. Oriel 
College, a comparatively modern structrrre, is very 
picturesque, but far from chaste in its design ; 
New College ranks among the noblest brrildings in 
the citj’ — ‘ the chapel, the hall, the cloisters, the 
groined gatewaj’s, and even some original doors 
and windows remain, in their exterior at least, as 
they came from the hand ’ of their master archi- 
tect,’ William of "S® : 

Qrreetl’s College is buUt in the Grecian style of 
architecture, avith a spacious and handsome chapel 
and a fine library; so is Trinity College; Uni- 
versity College is a not unpleasing mrxtrrre of 
Gothic and Italian ; Exeter College has a splendid 
frontage on the west, and its chapel (built 1857 — 
1858), in the Gothic style, is the finest modem 
building in the city ; it has also an exceUent hall, 
and a beautiful library; BaUiol College has a 
remarkably fine chapel, buUt only a few years ago. 
Among the other churches in 0., besides the 
cathedral church and the coUege chapels, are — St 
hlary’s, which is attended by the members -of the 
university ; St JIartin’s, the church of the corpora- 
tion of 0. ; St Peter’s-in-the-East, with a Norman 
cr^-pt ; St ^Michael’s, with a Saxon tower ; and St 
Aldate’s. The chief buildings connected with the 
univereity; besides the Bodleian and the Ashmo- 
lean Museum already mentioned, are the Eadcliffe 
Library, a circular stru'oture, adorned with Corinth- 
ian columns and surmounted by a dome ; the Ead- 
cliffe Observatory, crowned by an octagonal tower, 
in imitation of the Temple of the Winds at Athens ; 
the University Printing-Office, and the Taylor Insti- 
tution, ‘ founded ‘for the teaching the European 
lannuages,’ an exceedingly handsome and extensive 
range of buildings. The Botanic Gardens are situ- 
ated not far from the CherweU, and nearly opposite 
Magdalen College. Other notable buildings, not 
connected with the university, are — ^the Town Hall, 
the Eadcliffe Infirmary,- the County Gaol, and 
one or two dissenting places of worsliip, such as the 
Wesleyan Chapel in New Inn Hall Lane, and the 
Independent Chapel in George Lane. — The city of 


0. is a mart for the disposal of the aLU'icultur.al 
produce of the neighbouring countr\’, hut has little 
trade of its ov/n, and is dependent for its firosperity 
chiefly on the universitj’. It is a municipal and 
parliamentary borough, and governed b}' a lu.ayor, 
nine aldermen, and thirty counciUor.s, whose juris- 
diction, however, docs not embrace the university. 
Both the city and the university send two members 
to parliament. 

O., by the Saxons called O.xnaford, and in the 
Domesday Booh, O.xeneford (probablj' from its having 
been originally a ford for the passage of oxen), is a 
place of great antiquity. The date of its origin is 
unknown, but as early as the Sth c. there was a 
nunnery established here ; and in 802, an act of 
confirmation by Pope hlartin II. describes it as an 
ancient seat of learning. It is said to have been a 
residence of King Alfred, and also of Canute, who 
held several parliaments witliin its walls. The 
townsmen closed their gates against William the 
Conqueror, who stormed the town in 10G7, and gave 
it to one of his followers, Eobert d’Oyley, who buUt 
a castle here to overawe the disaffected Saxons, 
some ruins of which are still to be seen. The 
paction that terminated the strife between Stephen 
and Henry II. was drawn up at Oxford. In the 
reign of Edward III., the preaching of Wickliffe 
excited great commotion among the students, and 
threatened weU-nigh the dissolution of the uni- 
versity.'t' xU the reign of the ‘ Bloody Mary,’ it 
witnessed the martyrdoms of Eidley, Latimer, aud 
Cranmer; and during the great civil war of the 
17th c., it was for a while the head-quarters of the 
Eoyalist forces, aud was conspicuous for its adlier- 
ence to Charles 1. Ever since that period the city 
— or, at any rate, the university — has been in general 
chqracterited by an extreme devotion to the 
‘ church’ and the ‘ king.’ 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY is said to have been 
founded by King Alfred. Without claiming for it an 
origin quite so ancient, it is certain that from very 
eawy times students resorted to Oxford in order to 
attend lectiues there delivered by learned men, and 
that they lived in the houses of the townspeople. In 
some cases they combined together, so as to secure 
the service of a common teacher, vvith whom they 
lived in a large tenement caUed an inn, hostel, or 
haU. For a long time, however, the great majority 
of the students lodged in rooms hired from the 
citizens ; and as late as the year 1512, regulations 
were made for the governance of such students. 
As their numbers increased, the halls were multi- 
plied. Anthony Wood states that he could shew 
the names and places of more than a hundred. A 
great diminution in the numbers of the students took 
place about the middle of the 15th century. This, 
among other causes, led to the gradual disappear- 
ance of the halls, which were bought up by the 
wealthier colleges. Only live of the halls now 
exist, which differ from the colleges only in that 
they are unincorporated, and have little or no 
endowments. Residence in private lodgings had 
also fallen into disuse ; and by the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, it had become a compulsory rule that aU 
rmdergraduates should reside in some college or 
hall, at least for the first twelve terms of resi- 
dence. Now, however, undergraduates may in most 
colleges five in lodgings from the beginning of their 
course. 

The colleges were founded at various periods, 
from the end of the 13th c. to the beginning of the 
18th. Fourteen out of the 20 were founded before 
the Reformation. Their object originally was to 
sujjport limited societies of students, who were to 
devote their lives to study — by no means, as at 
present, to educate large classes of the community. 
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Students, otlicr tlian those on tlio foundation, seem 
not to liavo been regarded by tbo founders as 
an essential part of the college. The colleges 
arose, as lias been already said, partly instead 
of the old balls, and \vero partly at lirst connected 
witli tbo monasteries, it being by means of tbese 
institutions that benevolent persons were enabled to 
give permanent Bn|i])ort to poor secular scbolar.s. 
University and Jlalliol, wbirb now raid: .as tbc old- 
est colleges, were in jinint of fact balls supiiorted by 
endowments bold in trust for tbc maintenance of 
tbeir students. The originator of the collegiate 
.system, in nnytliiiig bl;o its jiresent form, w.as 
"Wbiltor do Merton, wbn, bcsiilos having founded 
Sferton College, is entitled to tbo honour of having 
mainly contnlnited to lix tbo nniversity in its 
present site. All those on the foundation of the 
cnllegi'.s before the Koformation were c.allcd Clcrici. 
U'be groat majnnly of tbo fellows were roguired to 
tabo jiriest's orders within n certain period after 
tbeir eloetion. This rcipiiroment of coiir.«o involved 
celibacy, wbieh, besiile.s, avas expressly im]ioscd in 
some colleges ; and pmetieall.v, in old times .as now, 
was enforced by tbc rule of life and the obligation 
of residence. Witliin tin; last few years, in some of 
the college.s the restriction of oelili.acy b.as been, 
under certain condilion.s, romitteil in tlio c.aso of 
fellows engaged in college worb. 

L’lnler a statute inassed in ISd*!, any jier.son m.ay 
now become a ineniber of the university, without 
beooniing a nu'inber of a colleg.' or ball, provided be 
salislies certain disciplinary requirements. For 
such ]mrposes these luiattaebed students .are tinder 
tbo control of a Imanl of delegate.s ; but no sjieei.al 
provision is made for tbeir iiistnietion. In ISTI.tbe 
new foundation of Kelde ( 'ollege, built in memory of 
.lobn Keble, w.is admitted to eiijov the .same pnvi- 
leges (pave as legirds the ae.adeiiiu'.al stitiis of its 
bead) as are po-se-sed bv the existing eollegis and 
b.alls. ■ 

Previous to the .statute IT anil IS Viet. o. SI, the 
constitution of the university w.as as follow.s : 1. 
Tbo Uelidonia lal llo.ard, or WeeUly Meeting, con- 
sisting of tile Heads of Ilou.sosand the two Proelor.s, 
wbicb body oxeroised the chief share of the adminis- 
tration of the nmver.sity, and jiosse'sed the exclusive 
]inwer of initiating legi.slation ; 2. Congivgation, 
consisting of certain university dignit.aries, wbicb 
met merely for tbo pniqio e of eonferrmg degiee.s; 
.'i. t'oiis ovation, eonsisting of all Masters of Arts, a 
body M'bose consent u.is neci«sary befmv any of 
tbo measures iirojiosed by the Hebdomadal llo.ard 
ciinld Iiecoine law, wliieb elected the clianeellor, the 
two representatives of the uiiiver,sity m p.arli.ameiit, 
.sevenil of the professors, and dispensed the eecle.si- 
nstieal patronage of tbc university. The atatuto 
referred to introdiieeil iiiqiortaiit cbatigei. Tbc 
Hebdomadal Hoard ha-i Ineii elianged into the 
1 febdomad.al Uoillieil, eonsisting of the clianeellor, 
tbo viee-ebaiieellor, the proctors, .six lieaibs of bouses, 
ci.x jirofe.ssiir.s, .and six inenibers of eonvoe.ation of 
not le.ss than live years’ stainling— sneli bc.ad.s, 
professors, .and members of cnnvoe.ation being 
elected by eongregalion, .and bolding ollice for ci.x 
years. Congregation, again, now consists of all tbc 
great ollieian of the university, the professors, tbc 
public examiners, .and .all re.sideiit inastei-s ; and on 
tills liody IS now be.stowcd the power of aecepliiig 
or rejecting, and of amending any statute framed 
by the Hebdomadal Council. The composition and 
jiowers of Convocation remain iinebanged. The 
stndeiits not on tbc foundation arc for the most p.art 
comiiinners. In Worcester College nnd tbo halls 
there is still a class of fellow-coinmoiier.s, who p.ay 
larger fi'cs, and enjoj- certain privileges. Tliey 
mainly consist of men .above tbo ordinary nge of 


undergraduates, who wish to have the intellectual 
advantages of the university without being subjected 
to the common routine of discipline. All other 
formal distinction.s due to wealth or poverty .are 
almost cntirelj’’ .abijlisbed ; such as the special jirivi- 
lege.s of peers, and tbc regard bad to the poverty of 
e.i!ididato.s in the c.ase of cerbain sobolar.sbips. It is 
very ditncult to ascertain the actual number of 
students nt any one time in Oxford, but now it is 
probably seldom .above 1000. 

There arc four terms in each year — vin., iMicbael- 
m.as Term, wbicb begins on the lOtb of October 
and ends on tlic 17tb of December ; Hilary Term, 
which begins on tbo 1-ltb of January and ends the 
da 3 ’ before Palm Siindaj" ; Easter Term, wbicb 
begins on tlio Wcdncsd.ay in Easter-wceU, and ends 
on the Frid.ay before Wbitsiind.aj' ; Trinitj- Term, 
which begins on tbc Satnrd.aj' before AVbitsunday 
.and ends on the S.atnrdaj' after the first Tncsclaj- in 
.Itili*. F"!' Term, as it is called, docs not begin till 
the lir.st d.aj’ of tbo week nfter the first congregation 
i.s held. nmlergradiintes, Michaelmas and llil.ary 
Terms arc Icciit by six weeks’ residence, nnd Easter 
and 'Trinitj' Terms bj' three weeks each ; but more 
than ibis is required bj' most of tbo colleges. 
Twentj'-six weeks maj' bo taken as tbo ordinary 
Irnijlh of Ihi: ricaJi'mic year. Twelve terms of i-esi- 
dence arc required for tbo degree of B.A. from .all. 
The degree of M.A. is obtainable in tbo twentj'- 
seventb term nfter matriculation, llj’ a statute 
]ia.ssed in ISiiO, tbo following examinations were 
made noccssarj' for a degree in arts ; but tbeir nature 

b. as been considerably cbaiigod by the now statutes 
which come into eireet 1S7J — IST-l : 1. Responsions, 
called ‘ Little Go’ or ‘Smalls’ in tbo faniiliaf 
l.angn.ago of undergraduates, are obligatorj' upon all. 
The uiiiversitj' docs not, ns to this or nnj’ other 
pass examination, fi.x n limit of time within wbicb 
they imi«t be ii.asscd ; but most colleges require 
tbeir mcmb 'r.s to jias.s rcspon.sions, .at least within 
tbeir first year of ptiulj'. Subjects : one Latin 

t and one Greek nntbor — or portions of tliem, ns five 
books of Homer, live of Virgil, two Greek jilays, 
Ae, — with a ji.apor of gr.ammatie.al questions ; n 
niece of Knglisb to be translated into Latin ; two 
lionks of Euclid, or .algebra up to simple equations 
iiielnsivo ; and nritbmetle. ‘2. The First Public 
Examination, or Moderations, is .abso obligatory 
upon all. Candidates must have entered n]>oii tbeir 
fourth term. .Subjects : the Four Gospels in Greek 
(except in tbc c.aso of persons not membcr.s of the 
Uhnrcb of England, when some one Greek author is 
to be substitnted) ; one Greek .and one Latin nntbor, 
not the s.ame ns those ofTered for resiionsions, and 
one must bo n pout, tbc other .an orator; a piece of 
Eiigbsb into Latin, and a jiaper of gramniatic.al 
questions ; logic, or Euclid HI. .and IV., 1 — 0, and 
algebra. Honours arc awarded at this examination 
both ill classics and pure mathematics. Candidates 
arc recommended to take up cspeci.ally jinets and 
or.atoi-s. Versos, ns Well ns Greek and Latin prose- 
writing, and a jiaper of gi-aiiimatical and pbiiologic.al 
que.stions, are set. In tbo in.atbcmatieal school, 
wbicb in Ibis cxaminntioii exists as a separate 
school for bontmrs only, candidates are examined in 
pure in.atbeniaties up to the Integr.il C.alcnbis nnd 
the Calcnbia of Finite DifTorciices inclusive. .’1. Tbo 
Second I’nblio Examination bold twice a year, to bo 
not earlier than tbo 12tb term, and for boii- 
our.s not later than tbo IGtb term of standing ; 
niilcsa tbo c.andidato has been ebassed in some other 
school of tbo Second Public Examination, in wbicb 

c. ase bo maj' bo admitted up to the 2(ltb term inclu- 
sive. This cx.amin.ation consists of three jiarts ; (1.) 
an ox.ainination in tbc rudiments of faith .and religion, 
or in tbo c.aso of those who (or whoso gn.ardiniis) 
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object to sucli examination, certain substituted 
Ijooks or subjects ; (2.) an examination of those rvlio 
do not seek honours ; and (3.) an examination for 
those ndio do seek honours; In this last there are, 
in Oxford phraseologj', six? schools : Literm Huma- 
niores. Mathematics, Natural Science, Jurisprudence, 
Modern History, Theology. Candidates are entitled 
to a degree of B.A. .-n-ho, having passed the two 
previous'examinations, also passed the examination 
appointed for those who do not seek honours, or who 
obtain honours in any one of the six honour-schools. 
But every candidate, except he has obtained honours 
in the Tlieology School, must have satisGed in the 
rudiments of faith and religion or the substitute. 
By these rudiments are understood the Old and New 
Testaments (Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in 
the original Greek) ; and the 39 articles. The pass 
examination embraces subjects chosen from at least 
two out of the three following groups : (n.) Greek 
and Roman liistory and philosophy ; (6) English, 
modern languages, political cconomj', and law ; (c) 
geomctiy, mechanics, chemistry, and phj'sics. Out 
of these the candidates must select three subjects, 
one of which must be either (1) ancient philosophy 
and history (in the original Greek, orGreekand Latin); 
or (2) a modern language (French or German). The 
classical books must bo other than those offered for 
Responsions aud Moderations. Candidates for hon- 
ours may select any one, or more than one of the six 
schools. The most popular and inGuenti.al of these 
is the school of Liter® Humaniores. The examin- 
ation in this school includes (1) the Greek and Latin 
languages ; (2) the histories of ancient Greece and 
Rome ; (3) logic, and the outlines of moral and 
political philosophy. Candidates may also offer 
certaii} s]icoial subjects in any of these three depart- 
ments. The republic of Plato and the ethics of Aris- 
totle form the basis for philosopliical study, though 
the}' are every year more largely ‘supplemented by 
modern jihilosophy. Next in the numbers of its 
candidates is the school of Modern History, which 
includes (1) the continuous history of England ; (2) 
general history during some period, selected by the 
candidate, fromperiods to bo named from time to time 
by the Board of Studies ; (3) a special portion of 
liistory, or a special historic.al subject, carefully 
studied with reference to original authorities. The 
School of Jurisprudence includes (1) gcner.al juris- 
prudence ; (2) the history of English law; (3) 
some depmd;ment of Roman, and it may be, of Eng- 
lish law ; (4) international law, or .a speciGed 
department of it. The School of Mathematics 
embraces pure and mixed mathematics (algebra, 
trigonometry, c.alculus, mechanics, ojitics, astronomy). 
The School of Natur.al Science has a double cx.amin- 
ation for honours — a preliminary and a Gn.al. The 
preliminary examination, incumbent upon all, is 
restricted to the elementary parts of mechanics, 
physics, and chemistry. In the Gnal ex.aminatipn, 
the candidate m.ay offer himself for examination in 
one or more of the three general subjects of physics, 
chemistr}', and biology. The examination in the 
Honour School of Theology includes the Holy 
Scriptures, dogmatic and symbolic theology, ecclesi- 
astical history and the fathers, the evidences of 
religion, liturgies, sacred criticism, and the .archm- 
ology of the 'Old and New Testaments. A know- 
ledge of Hebrew will have weight in the distribution 
of honours. The organisation of these schools is at 
pre.sent the main function of the university, as dis- 
tinct from the colleges. Professorial teaching on 
its own account only exists to a very limited extent. 
In the main, the teaching power of the colleges is 
devoted to preparing their undergraduate members 
for these various examinations. 

Examinations also take place for degrees in law. 


medicine, divinity, and music ; but these are in 
great measure formal. Tlie examinatiohs for degrees 
in arts ai'e the proper work of the university. 

_ Besides these honours, various distinctions are 
conferred by the university. There are several uni- 
versity scholarships, more particularly the Vinerian 
law fellowships and scholarships; the Eldon law 
scholarship ; one Sanscrit and two Hebrew scholar- 
ships yearly; two mathematical scholarships; the 
Hertford scholarship, for the encouragement of the 
study of Latin, and the Ireland and Craven scholar- 
ships, for the encouragement of the study of classics. 
There is also the Newdigate prize for the best 
composition in English verso ; and the three chan- 
cellor’s prizes for the best compositions in Latin 
verse, Latin prose, and English prose ; the Gais- 
ford prizes for Greek composition ; and the Arnold, 
Stanhope, and Marquis of Lothian's prizes for 
the best essays on an historical subject. But the 
great prizes are the scholarships and the fellowships. 
By the commissioners under 17 and 18 Viet. c. 81, 
these have been for the most i)art thrown open, and 
are now awarded after examination without restri(?'. 
tions as to kin or place of birth. At All-Souls, and 
also at St John’s College, since the labours of the 
commissioners, an attempt has been made to keep 
up the former exclusiveness. The scholarships, 
which are so numerous as to bo within the reach 
of any young man of ability, range from £G0 to £80 
a year, with rooms free, which would go a con- 
sidcr.ablg' iv.ay towards defraying the expense of a 
univcrs.cy education. At the close of this educa- 
tion come the fellowships; and it has been cal- 
culated that when the arrangements of the com- 
missioners are complete, there will be between 20 
and 30 fellowships, mostly about £300 jjor annum, 
open ycavl}: to competition. 

Oxford is, of course, chieGy fed from the great 
English schools. A close connection subsists, by 
the terms of the foundation, between Winchester 
and New College, between Westminster and Christ 
Church, and between Merchant Taylors’ and St 
John’s. For the nature of this connection, see 
under these colleges. A student desirous of going \ 
to Oxford, must apply to the Head of the College 
to which ho wishes to belong. Application m 
former times had to be made early, as all the good 
colleges were Gllcd up for several years in advance. 
But now that undergraduates arc allowed by most 
colleges to live in lodgings from the Grst, a candi- 
date can have no diffimilty in securing admission 
even to a distinguished college at short notice. 
There is no tinivcrsify examination at matriculation; 
but all the good colleges have such an examination 
before they receive any one — the standard of the 
examination, of course, varying with the college. 
After being received into the college, the under- 
gr.aduatc is sometimes assigned to a college tutor, 
who exercises a special control over his reading; 
but ho also attends the instruction of the other 
college tutors or lecturers, as the course of his 
studies may require. The cost of tuition varies at 
different colleges, but an average of £05 may be 
given as paid by the undergraduate during his 
whole career. This payment is at some colleges 
distributed over three, at others over four years. 
Besides this, almost every undergraduate Gnds it 
necessary, at some period before taking his degree, 
to re.ad with a private tutor, whom he chooses for 
himself. Private tuition has groum to be quite an 
institution in Oxford, though not formally recog- 
nised. Many of the ablest young men, after taking 
their degree, remain in Oxford for a year or two, 
taking private pupils. In this way an under- 
graduate, even of a badly-taught college, could 
secure the advantages of the best tuition. But 
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during the last few years, tlie lecturers in different 
colleges have more and more combined and sys- 
tematised their work; and thus to a slight extent 
obviated the need for private tuition, hineb dis- 
cussion has taken place on the merits and faults of 
this sj’stem ; but, on the whole, it must be allowed 
to be useful for the tutor, as clearing up and con- 
centrating his knowledge, while, at k.a't to under- 
graduates who read for honours (wiUi a few luro 
exceptions), it may be considered as absolutelj' 
necessary. Priv.ato tutors usiuaUy charge £10 a 
term for three hours a week. Previous to 1S52, 
tke professoriate of Oxford w.as strictly ornamental. 

A gre.at effort was tken made to stir it into life, 
whicU has been partially suceessfuL Hew pro- 
fessorships were created, and the endowments of old 
ones were increased by the commissioners, under 
17 and IS 'ibet. o. SI. But the former of these 
measures, at least, whatever it may have done_ for 
■the interests of science, has produced but little 
effect oil the uiidergr.aduates. They Etdl limit tbeir 
range of studies by" the recpiirements of the examiua- 
tioiTs of tbe scbools, and it were bard to expect 
them to do otberwise. But professorial teaching 
has undoubtedly become more popular in the ordi- 
nary branches of study. Lectures by the professors 
of Law and Modern History, of Moral Philosoply', 
Lo'^io, Greek, and Latin, are felt to be useful, .and 
are° therefore weU attended. With regard to the 
expenses of Oxford, it is difficult to say anything 
very definite. They v.ary at different colleges, not 
only indiieotly from the tone of the society, hut 
even directly from the charges made for necessaries 
A man should he exceedingly comfortable at Oxford 
with £200 a year; on £lo0, he can manage with 
economy. Many young men could not with pru- 
dence, iio exposed to the difficulties of livmg in 
Oxford on less than the latter sum. There have 
indeed been instances of men passing crcdikobly 
through the university course on £100 a year. The 
jiecesJary expenses do not exceed that sum ; the 
habits of the yoiuig men themselves cause a great 
part of the expenses. Returns procured by the 
delegates for unattached students shew^ that some 
students cover their hoard, lodging, and tuition 
for about £45 a year. Discipline inside the college 
is maintained Ly the head of the house and the 
tutors ; in the town and its neighbourhood, by the 
/ proctors, who are university officers invested with 
great authority. As a rule, this authority is well 
exercised. According to the Universities Oonimis- 
sion lieport flS74), the revenue of the coUeges and 
university in 1871 'Was £413,000. 

The following is a list of the colleges and halls ^ 
they rank in the university; an account of cachryull 
be found in its alpbabetic.al place : University, Balliol, 
Merton, Exeter, Oriel, Queen’s, New College, Lincoln, 
All Souls, Magdalen, Brasenose, Coipus Christi, 
Christ Church, Trinity, St John’s, Jesus, Wadbam, 
Pembroke, Worcester, Keble, St Mary Hall, Mag- 
dalen Hall, New Inn Hall, St Alban HaU, St 
Edmund Hall. To these may be added Charsley s 
Hall, being a private hall under the mastership of 
W. H. cSarsley, in virtue of a statute passed in 
1854, empowering any M.A. of a certain standing 
to open a private hall on his obtaining a licence 
from the vice-chancellor. The Unattached Students 
now number upwards of 100 ; bvit the present sys- 
tem of university teaching is not very favoim.able 
either to their increase or progress. 

Amonn- the books which may be consulted 'with 
regard to Oxford are— Ayliffe’s History of Oxford, 
Wliod’s Annals, the University Calendar, and above 
all, the Report of the Royal Commissioners for 1852. 

OXFORD BLUES. See House Guakds, 
Royal. 
m 

OXFORD CLAY, the princip.al memher of the 
Middle Oolite series, is a bed of stiff dark-blue or 
dackish cha}% sometimes reaching a thickness of 

COO met. There occiu- in its lower portion in some 
places l.a%-cr 3 of tough c.alcareous sandstone, caUed 
[CcUow.aj' Rook, from a place in Wiltshire, where it , 
is quarried. The 0. C. lies bencatli the plain on 
wliicli Oxford is built, r.ncl extend? soutli-wcst nnd 
north-cast from the shore at M eymonth to the fen 
lauds south of tho Wash, thence it may bo traced 
tbi-oiigli Lincoln into Y'orksbirc, until it disappears 
imder^tbe sea at Scarborough. The close p.aoking of 
the fossils in the fine compact clay has caused 
them to he beautifiiUy preserved ; the shells fre- 
quently retain their iridescence, and even the softer 
parts of the cephalopods have sometimes left with 
tolerably clear definition their form in the clay.. 
Tho fossils are, however, often fiRcd with iron 
pyrites, which, on exposure to tho atmosphere, 
readily decomposes and destroys all traces of the 
beautiful organism. The remains of chambered 
shells of the genera belemnites and ammomtes are 
very abundant, and wtb them are associated other 
sheUs, interesting Crustacea, .and the species of 
fishes and reptiles which are characteristic of tho 
oolite. 

OXFORDSHIRE, an inland county of England, 
hounded on the S. hy the river Thames, on the E. 
by Bucks, and on the W. hy Gloucestershire, Area, 
472,717 acres. Pop. (1S71) 177,975. The surface, 
where it is not level, is undulating. In tho north- 
west the hiUs rise in Broom Hill to 836 feet above 
sea-lei'el, and in the south-east of the county are 
the Ohiltern HRls (q. v.), rising ne.ar Nutfielcl to 
820 feet in height. It is •u'atered along its southern 
border by tho Thames, and the other chief rivers 
are the iVindrush, Evenlode, Cherwell, and Miamo, 
affluents of the Th.ames. By means of the O.xford 
Canal, which joins the Thames at Oxford, the towns 
and districts lower down the river (Abingdon, 
Wallingford, &o.), are sniiplied ivith coal from the 
Leicestorsliirc coal-fields. Tlio soil is fertile ; tue 
state of agriculture is advanced, 414,663 acres being 
under crops, fallow, or grass, 'in 1876; and tbe 
county may be considered one of the most prottuo- 
tive in the country. Three members are returned 
to the House of Commons for the coimty. 

OXIDA'TION is the term applied to the union 
of any body -with oxygen, the body being then said 
to be oxidised, and the resi-dting compound being 
termed an oxide. Many bodies possess the property 
of enterin'^ into several distinct combinations -witli 
oxygen. Ifor example, manganese (Mn) forms no 
less than six such compounds— -viz., MuO, MlkUs. 
MnjO,, MnO„, MnO,, hlnjOj, which represent differ- 
ent stages of oxidation. 

O'XIDBS, Metallic, are the most important 
of all the compounds of the metals, and in 
cases occur naturally as abundant and valuable 
ores They are divided by chemists into three 
classes— viz., (1) basic oxides or bases, (2) salmo or 
indifferent oxides, and (3) acid oxides or metalho 
acids. The different oxides of the same metal 
usually afiford illustrations of two, and not unfre- 
quently of all three of these classes. Thus (to take 
the case of manganese referred to m the last article) 
the protoxide (MuO) is a powerful base, the red 
oxide {Mn 304 ) is a saline or indifferent oradc, shew- 
ing little tendency to combine either with acids or 
alSalies, while permanganic acid (hInoOy) presents 
all the properties of an acid. ‘As a general rule, 
the greater the number of atoms of oxygen which 
an oxide contains, the less is it disposed to umto 
with the acids; on the contrary, it frequently 
possesses acid properties, and then umtes with bases 
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to form Enlts. Protoxides generally are strong 
salifiable bases ; they require one equivalent of a 
monobasic acid to form neutral salts. Scsquioxides 
are weaker bases ; their salts are usually unstable ; 
they require three atoms or equivalents of a mono- 
basic acid to form a salt which is neutral in com- 
position, though it may not be neutral to test-paper; 
and in gener.al,'all oxides require as many equivalents 
of acid as they contain atoms of oxygen in their 
composition. Some of the metallic acids, like the 
stannic and titanic, contain two atoms of oxygen to 
one atom of metal, but most of them contain three 
atoms of oxj'gen — such, for example, as the maug.anic, 
feme, chromic, timgstic, molybdic, and vauadic 
acids ; whilst in a few cases, such as the arsenic, 
antimouic, and permanganic, the proportion of 
oxygen is still higher.’ — JvIiller’s/))orjra«ic Chemhlrtj, 
2d edit. ji. 31 1. Of the basic oxides, which form by 
far the most important class, it may be observed 
that the}’ are devoid of all metallic appearance, .and 
present the characters of earthy matters, and that 
six only of them are soluble in water to .any con- 
siderable extent — adz., the three alkalies, andb.aryta, 
stronti.a, and lime. All the oxides are solid at 
ordinary temperatures, and as a gencr.al rule, the 
addition of oxygen to a metal renders it much less 
fusible and soluble; the ])rotoxide of iron, the sesqui- 
oxido of chromium, and molybdic acid, being the 
onl}’ oxides that melt more readily than the metal. 

OXLBY'A, a genus of trees of the natural order 
Culvdacccr:, of avluch one species, 0. xanthoxyla, the 
■i'i:i.Low "Wood of Eastoiai Australia, is a very largo 
tree, 100 feet high, valuable for its timber. 

O'XUS, the ancient name of a great river in 
Central A.\ia, which is called by tlie Turks .and 
Persians JiiiuN, and Aaiu or AMU-BAr.LV by the 
n.ativcs of the country through which it flows. The 
0. rises in Lake S.ari-kol, in the elevated platc.au 
which separates Eastern and Western Turkestan. 
It flows through Buddakslian, Bokhara, and Khiva, 
and empties itself by several mouths into the Sea 
of Ar.al. In the first part of its course, its a’olumc 
is increased by numerous afUuonts, but it receives 
no tributaries after entering Khiv.a, from which 
point its 'course is wholly through a dry sandy 
desert. Its tot.al length is about 1150 miles. The 
value of the Oxus for the purpose of water com- 
munication, is said by recent Itussian gcogr.aphcrs 
to have been much overrated in Europe; and they 
add th.at, in summer, vessels of oven slight dr.aught 
could only bo got upon the stream by shutting off 
the iiTigation can.als, and risking the dcsol.ation of the 
country dependent on them for its crops. The 
, true v.alue of the Oxus lies in the means it will 
supply of irrigating the sterile alluvi.al wastes 
through which it runs. Before the Christian er.a, 
it is believed th.at the Oxus flowed into the Caspi.an, 
and that since GOO A.D. it has twice changed its 
course (see Aeal). A groat part of the old bod of 
the Oxus has recently been explored by M. Steb- 
nutzki (Bulletin de la Soc. de Geogr. de Paris, 
April 1871), who has ascertained th.at it has .a fall 
towards the Caspian, from which he infers that its 
course avas not changed by an upheaval of the 
Turcoman desert, but by the simple accidents of 
flurtal action on .an alluvial soil. In his address to 
the London Geographical Society in hl.ay 1872, Sir 
Henry I’awlinson s.aid the restoration of the Oxus 
to its old bed was then under the serious considera- 
tion of the Russian government, that it was a work 
of no engineering difficulty whatever, and avould 
assuredly be accomplished as soon as the neutrality 
of Khiva w.as secured. — See A Journey to the Source 
of the Oxus, by John Wood, with Ess.ay of the 
Geogr.aphy of tho Oxus VaUcy by Colonel Yale, 


IS'7.3, and paper read by Colonel Gordon before the 
British Associ.ation in 1875. 

OXYA'CIDS. "When Lavoisier, in 1789, gave 
the name of oxygen to the Bephlogisticated Air 
discovered, in 1774, by Priestley, he believed that tho 
presence of that body w.as essential to the existence 
of an acid, and this view was supported by the 
composition of the principal acids which were then 
known, such as sulphuric, nitric, c.arbonic, and phos- 
Iihoric acids. But, by degrees, acids were discovered 
iuto which no o.xygen entered, but which always 
coutained hydi’ogcn, and hence acids were divided 
into two gre.at classes, the oxyacids a’ud the hydracids ; 
oxygen being supposed to be the acidifying prin- 
ciple in the former, and hydrogen in the latter. At 
the present d.ay, scientific chemists usually restrict 
tho term acid to compounds into avhioh hydi >geu 
enters, and the acids are regai-ded as salts of tho 
last-named clement ; thus, sulphuric acid (H 0 ,S 03 ) 
and nitric acid (HO,NOj) are the sulphate and 
nitrate of oxide of hydrogen ; hydrochloric acid 
(HCl) is chloride of hydrogen, &c. 

OXYCHLO'RIDES, chemical compounds con- 
taining both chlorine and ox}’gen in combination 
with some other element or radical. Chloride of 
lime (CaOCl), chlorid’ of potash (KOOl), oxychloride 
of lead or Turner’s yellow (PbCl,7PbO) belong to 
this class. ' 

O'XYGEN" (symb. 0, cquiv. 8 ; new system, IG— 
see CiioiiSTi’.Y in SuPP., "Vol. X. — sp. gr. 1‘1050) is 
a colourless, inodorous, tasteless gas, avhich has 
never been reduced to a liquid or solid condition. 

I Its chcmic.al affinities for other elementary sub- 
stances are very powerful ; avith most of them it is 
found in combination, or may bo made to combine, in 
more than one proportion ; with sever.al in 4, 5, or 6 
l)ro|)ortions ; and there is only one element (fluorine) 
i with which it does not enter into .any combination. 
Owing to the intensity avith which many of these 
combin.ations take place, this gas has the power of 
suiiportiiig Combustion (q. v.) in .an eminent degree. 
Of .all knoai’n substances, it exerts the smallest 
rcfr.acting jiower on the rays of light. It possesses 
weak but decided magnetic properties, like those of 
iron, and like this substance, its susceptibility to 
magnctis.ation is diminished or even suspended by 
a certain elevation of temperature. It is only 
slightly soluble in avatcr ; 100 cubic inches of that 
liquid dissoh-ing 4'11 cubic inches of gas at 32°, and 
only 2’99 inches at 59°. 

Oxygen gas is not only respir.able, but is essenti.al 
to the support of animal life ; and hence it was 
termed vital air by some of the older chemists. A 
sm.all .animal placed in a bell-glass containing pure 
oxygen will not be suffoc.ated so soon as if it were 
placed in the same glass filled with atmospheric 
air. For further details on this property of oxygen, 
the reader is referred to the article Respikatiox. 

Oxygen is the most abimdant and the most widely 
distributed of all the elements. _ In its free st.ate 
(mixed but not comhined with nitrogen), it consti- 
tutes about a fifth of the bulk, .and considerably 
more than a fifth of the weight of the atmosphere. 
In combination with hydrogen, it forins eight-ninths 
of all the water on the globe ; and in combination 
with silicon, calcium, aluminium, &c.,it enters largely 
into aff tho solid constituents of tho earth’s crust ; 
silica in its various forms of s.and, common quartz, 
flint, &c. — chalk, limestone, and marble— and .all 
tho varieties of clay, cont.aining about half their 
weight of oxygen. It is, moreover, found in the 
tissues and fluids of all forms of animal and veget- 
able life, none of which can support existence 
independently of this element. 

There are various modes of obtaining oxygen, the 
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Eimplcat of 'whicli consists in tlic exposure of certnin 
metnllio oxides to a .liigli temperature. . It was 
originallj’’ obtained by its discoverer, Dr Priestley, 
from tlio red oxide of mercury, ■ndiicli, ■when heated 
to about 750°, resolves itself, into mctallie mercuiy 
and oxycen gas. It may bo similarlj' obtained from 
red oxide and peroxide of lead, the resulting pro- 
ducts in these cases being protoxide of lc.ad and 
oxj'gen. The following are the chief methods now 
eraiuoycd : (1.) Tlio miick oxide (or binoxidc) of 
manganese (MnO.) is much employed ns a source 
of this gas. The mineral is reduced to small pieces 
of about tho size of a pea, and introduced into an 
iron bottle, with a pipe through which the gas 
m.iy escape. "When the Ixittlo is placed in a furnape, 
and attains a red heat, tho mineral _ parts with 
onc-tliinl of its oxygen, and tho red oxido of man- 
gnneso (MnOiMojOj) remains behind ; tho reaction 
being explained by the equation : 


believing that it possessed a certain property which . 
is described in tho article Oxyacids. 

OXYHY'DnOGEN MIOHOSOOPE. See, 
SoiAit MionoscopE. 

OXYRHY'NOHUS, tho name of a edebratod 
Egyptian fish, said to be reverenced throughout 
Egypt, and sacred, to the goddess Athor. Its name 
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le equation : 
r»i otM* 

MnO,Mn;Oj + 20 


(2.) A ’very pure and abundant siipidy of oxygen 
may Iks obtained by heating chlorate of jiotaah 
(KO,C10j), which yields up all its oxygen (amount- 
ing to aO'lG i>cr cent), and leaves a residue of 
chloride of potassium. One ounce of this s.alt yields 
nearly two gallons of oxygen gas. It is found by 
experiment, that if the clilorate of potash is mixed 
with about h fourth of its weight 01 black oxido_ of 
copper, or of binoxido of manganese, tho evolution 
of tlio gas is greatly facilitated, altliongh the oxides 
do not seem to undergo any cluingo during the 
jirocess. (.I.) Oxygen is readily ohtaiiKHl hjMic.ating 
strong snlplinrio acid avith ahout h.alf its avoight of 
powdered black oxido of manganese, or chloralo of 
Itola'li, in a glass retort ; the re.action in the former 
case being expressed by tho equation : 

ef 8«1(thQrt« •ft’l. 

MnO, + nO,SOj = 

♦fWinpnvM, Oiyt^tL 

MnO.SOj, no 0 

and in tho latter c.asc, lieing of a more complicated 
character. (1.) Various processes have been nroiiosed 
for obtaining the gas on a largo sc.alc, of aviiich tho 
following, reconinicndcil by St Claire Devillo and 
Dehroy, is jicrhaps the liost ; 'ilie vniwur of hydratcil 
Eiilphurio acid is jiasscd over red-hot platinum, by 
avhicli it is dccomjKiseit into oxj’gen and sulphnrons 
acid, the latter of avhich mnj' e.asilj- he scparotcil 
(and made nvnilnhlo for tho formation of sulphites) 
hj- its Bolnhility in avalor or hllialino solntions. It 
has liccn calculated that a cubic mitre (.IS'flTS cuhio 
feet) of oxj’gen costs 8s. 4<I. when ohtaincil from 
chlorate of jiotash; nearly dt Id. avlicn ohtajncil 
from manganese ; and . onlj’ lOd. avhcu ohtaineil 
from sulphuric acid 

. Of the compounds of oxygen, it is niinccess.arj’ 
to spc.ak here, as they arc described in Iho articles 
on the otlie'r chemiaal elements. • 

Oxj’gcn was discovered almost simnUanconsly, in 
the year 1774, hj’ Priestley and bj’ Schccle, the Eng- 
lish chemist having tho precedence hj’ a few w’ceka 
Pricstlej’ gave it the name of DephloglutlcaUd Air; 
Sciieclo tenned it Jimptn'eal Air; Condorcct shortlj’ 
nftcnvanls suggested 17<nl ylir, ns its most appro- 
lirinto designation ; and in 1789, Davoisicr, who, hj’ 
a scries of carcfiillv conducted and very iiigcniouB 
experiments, proved that tho comhnstion of bodies 
in -tho air consisted essentially in their chemical 
combination srith oxj’goii, and thus overthrow tlio 
Plilorjietoii (q. y.) thcorj’, gave it tho name which it 
now’ retains, in consequence of his (crroneoualj’) 
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S ressed the idea of tho body. In tho nhiai, tno 
cceased particularly stated .that he had not canght 
this fisli. The name appears to have comprised too 
gonns Mormonu, distinguished by its pointed nbso 
and long dorsal fm. The fish svas worshipped in one 
of too nomes, w’hich was called after it, and the 
inhabitants held it in such rcvcrcnco that they 
would not toneh any fish captured by a hook. "When 
tho portions of tho body of Osiris were flung into 
tho Nile, this fish nlono ate one portion of his body. 
Tho 0. was not eaten in Esvpt, except by the 
natives of tho C^onopolitcs Xomos. ^ Its modcra 
name is JlfteWi, which seems retained in tho Coptic 
Pemge, tho name of tho city of Oxj’rhynchus. It is 
represented both in tho sciuptnrcs and on too coins 
of tho Nome,, nod was anciently embalmed . — (^0 
city of OxjThj’nchiis is tho moilcrn Behnescli, Ij’ing 
on tho west hank of tho Nile, in Lower Egj’p^ 
near tho Bahr-cl-Jusnf. 

OXVU’HIS VEBMPCDLAItlS. is the name 
now nssignwl by most zoologists to the intestinal 
worm described ns Atcarit (q. v.) vfrmiailarif, j’Ct 
it is the original and tnio Ascaris. For the mode of 
recognising tho presence of this worm, and trc.iting 
jatients sulTering from its presence, tho reader is 
referred to Iho articles Vermitcoes and tVonjjs. 

O'XEH AND TE'ltMINER(Fr. oi(rr,to hear; 
terminer, to determine). A commission of oj’cr and 
terminer is grantcfl hj* the crown to tho judges and 
otiicts to hear and determine nil treasons, felonies, 
and trespawes ; and it is by x-irtuc of this commission 
that too judges on circuit dispose of criminal cases 
in too various circuits. Bometimes a special com- 
mission of the same kind is issued, authorising 
tho judges to go and trj’ prboners at other than tho 
onlinaiy times. 

OYSTER (Oelrea), a gonns of l.amelirbranchi.ate 
molluscs, of the section- with a single adductor 
miwcle. Sec L.SMin,UBRANcnnATA. Tho shell con- 
sists of tw’o unequal and somewhat irregularly 
shniicd valves,' of laminated and coarsely foliated 
stnictnro; and too hingo is without tooth or 
ridge, tho valves being held together by a ligament 
lodged in a little cavity in each. Tho animal is, 
in Its oreanisalion, among tho low’cst and simplest 
of lamollibrancliinto molluscs. It has no /oof; and, 
except when very j’oiing, no power of locomotion, 
or.organ of nnj’ kind adapted to that purposc._ Its 
food consists of nniraalcnlcs, and also of minnto 
vegctaVilo particles, hroiight to ifhj’ the avatcr, .a 
continual cinrcnt of w’hich is directed toivnrds 
tho month hj’ the action of tho gills. Tlio gills are 
seen in four rows when tho x’nlves of the shell are 
separated, a little avitliin tho fringed edge of tho 
mantle. In tho most central part is tho adductor , 
miiscio; towards the hingo is tho liver, which is 
largo; and hctw’ecn the nddnotor muscle and tho 
liver is tlio heart, which may bo recognised .by 
tho brown colour of its auricle. . Tho month — 
for, ns in the otlicr laracllibrniichinta, there is no 
head— is situated beneath a land of hood, formed 
by the union of tho two edges of tho mantle 
near too hinge. It is jawless and tootldcss. Tho 
ovaries are very largo during too season of repro- 
duction, which extends over certaiu months in 
summer, when oysters are out of season for the 
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table. Oysters arc liermajilirodite. They produce The species of 0 . are mmierous, and are found in 
vast numbers of young. lieeuTrenhook c.alculatcd the seas of all rvarm and temnerate clim.ates bTone 


mg to roll, one v. proQUces anout l.'.'uu.ouo eggs, species, iiilte it, the other species are Venerallv 
Tiio eggs .are hatched irithin the shell and mantle found where the water is of no great depth • and 
of the p.arent, and the jmimg .are to be seen savim- some of them, also like it, are a-eiy abundant in 
ming slowly in a whitish and mueous or creamy estuaries, where the water is not a'ery E.alt, The ■ 
fluid surrounding the gills, which becomes darker mangrove swamps of warm climates often abound 
and of a muddy appcar.ance when they .are about in oysters of excellent flavour (0. parasitica &o.) 
to be expelled. Each yoiuig 0 . is then about adhering to the roots and branches of the trees 
T-’aitb of .an inch in length, and about two millions avithin the re.ach of the tide. Some of the species 
are c.ap.able of being closely packed' in the space differ from the Common 0 . not a little in form, as 
of a cubic inch. When the parent 0 . expels the the LoxG-niKGED 0 . ( 0 . Canadensis) of North Ame- 
young, and this is done simultaneously by multi- rica, which is very elongated; and some of themt' 
tudes on an oyster-bank, the w.atcr becomes filled far exceed it in sise. Sir J. E. Tcnnent states that 
as n-ith a thick cloud, and the spawn — called he me.asured the shell of an edible 0 . in Ceylon, 
spat by fishermen — is avafted aavay by currents ; and found it a little more than 11 inches in length 
the greater p.art, of course, to be generally lost, by by h.alf as many ,in breadth ; ‘ thus unexpeetetily 
being dria-en to unsuitable situations, as exjmsed attesting the correctness of one of the stories related 
rocks, muddy groimd, or s.and to avhich it cannot by the historians of Alexander’s expedition, that in 
adhere, or to be dea'oured by fishes and other marine India they h.ad found oysters a foot long.’ Some 
animals, but some to find an object to which it spcoics of 0. haa'c the valves plaited avith strong 
can attach itself for life. The young come forth longitudinal pl.aits. — For the illustrations here 
furnished udth a temporary organ for savimming, gia'cn, wo are indebted to the kindness of the editor 
ciliated, and provided with poaverful muscles for of the Field. 

extending it boj-ond the valves .and anthdraaving Young oysters readily attach themselves to the 
it at pleasure ; and aa’hcn the 0. has become fixed shells of old/^.,cs, and thus, in laamimablc ch'ciun- 
in its permanent place of .abode, this organ, behig stances, 03-ster-b,anks increase rapidly, so as to fill 
no longer of any use, has been supposed to drop up shallow parts of the sea, .and to form walls which 
off, or gradu.ally to dwindle aaa'aj’ and dis.appcar. effectually resist the av.aves and tide. This is very 
Blit Br F. Bucld.and h.as recently e.xpressed the remarkably the case on the .alluvi.al shores of Georgia 
opinion, that the swimming organ of the j-oung and some other parts of North America, where 
oj’ster is the ‘lungs,’ and remains .as the ‘lungs’ these b.anlis arc called Facoon Fanis, because the 

. nacoon, among other animals, visits them to feed 

^ oj'sters. Marshy land extends inw.ards 

iSf ^*' 0 ™ 12 to IS miles from the sea, with tidal rivers 
i iuc.andcring through it, and these rivers .arc kept 
L ' Pjett}' constant to their channels by the walls of 

living 03'stors on both sides. Large bunches of 
^ ‘if Oi’stcrs may even bo found among the long grass. 

j} It >3 not unusual for the inhabitants of the neiglr- 

/ I f bourhood to light a fire, and roast a bunch of 03'sters 

i'-i'i J on the spot. So abundant are the 03'ster3 in m.any 

' i plsccs, that a vessel of 100 tons might bo lo.aded 

\y,\ c; .V jyV \P '•-'"S' within throe times her own length. American 

03'3tcrs, which .are of excellont flavour, are an 
- . --t / important article of commerce in America, and 

have begun to bo imported (.alive) into Britain. 

Fig. 1 . Fig. 2. Notinthstanding the prodigious fecundity of the 

. I m, r .. 0-» hoavever, the beds or banks which 3ueld it for 

in the mature 03’.stcr. The four figures hero the marlcets of Britain and other European ooun- 
given represent the 3’oimg 03’stcr mucli magni- tries are not sufficiently productive to satisfy the 
‘I , ^ 'loiys of the upper and under demand, and it is not so much an article of ordinary 

side ; fig. - rs an edge mew. In very favourable food for' all classes, as a luxury of the weaith3a 
situations, oysters grow rapidJ3', so that the Com- The usual mode of tailing o3’'ster’s by di’edging is 

destructive, although, for 03’ster-bcds, which 
--T.-: ''- 1 . ‘■'ll states of the tide covered with a 

1; V ' • , considerable depth of water, nothing better 

-'.•TEi' - ' 1^“® been devised, and the anxiety of fisher- 

. men to make the most of the present 
opportunity has caused many bods to be 
“7' almost mined by over-dredging. But the 

artificial foianation of oyster-beds has been 
-i'V'/U'’' resorted to with great promise of success. 

. lli'M indeed no novolt3% having been prao- 

\\ >‘’ii ii-'i- tised by the Romans. Pliny says th.at ‘ the 

' ;,vAy V-<'' ' - Person who formed artificial 03'ster- 

' I'dSl'A-/ beds was Sergius Grata, who estabfished 

■ them at BaiiU This was done by 

.p. him, not for the gratification of gluttony, 

"• Fjg. 4 . Tjut for the sake of g.ain, as he contrived 

1 f 4.1 i 1 , . , . tn make a largo income by the exorcise of 

mon U. IS ready for the table m a year and a half his ingenuity.’ Sergius Grata lived in the time of 
bnt in other places, a longer time. Augustus. Among the vivaria of later emperors 
IS required, often about five years. and other wealthy Romans were oslrearia, specially 
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OYSTER 


Eusaro, the Acheron of Yirrril, a ninthly salt- mi e, by ivhich a certain portion of the ji^ound ivas 
•water pond, nowhere more than two yards deep, to he rG-transferred to_ the public or free lishers: the 
In Britain, it has also long been practised to some remainder bcin^ left in the possession of the^Coni- 
estent, particularly on the coasts of Kent and pany, who would hold the exclusive right of lishin^g 


Essex, for the supply of the London market. 


thereon as long as they continued to maintain and 


In ISOL an act of parliament was passed, giving foster the beds.— It is gratifying to find that 03’ster- j 
exclusive rights to a Compani', called the ‘Herne culture is receiving much attention in Aush'alia. j 
Bay, Hampton, and Reculver Ovster Fishing Com- Oyster-farms were established both in. Kew Jsoutli : 


pany,’ over a certain portion of the shore at Herne Wales and in Victoria in ISyL _ ^ ■ 

Bay, extending about six miles in length by l-t in Oysters live equaUy well in situations where they 
hreatUh. The oyster-beds fished by the public had, are constantly under water, and in those winch are 
till then, jdelded a very small supply ; and it was left dry by the retiring tide In the latter kind of 
urged that this supply could be largely increased by situations, they instinctively keep their valves closed 
a well-managed Company. In order that the public when the water deserts them. It is m such sitn- 
should not '■he injured by this legislation, it was ations that oyster- culture can be most easily and 
declared by one of the clauses of tlie Act that ‘ If profitably earned on. Oiir space will not admit of 
the Company fail to maintain and cultivate the beds, details which we woiUd gladly_ give. Various 
or to produce well-fed oysters fit for the public methods are adopted of preparing the artificial 
market in such quantities as to be of public advan- oj’ster-bed, by provitog suitable sohd objects for 
tage, all the privileges conferred on the Company the oysters to attach themselves to. Stones are 
-would he withdrawn, and the dredging of the beds, piled together, and in such a way that there^ are 
as formerly, thrown open to the public to fish.’ many open spaces among them j stakes are driven 

.. ^ m 1 ^ . n n/r^ eon/l . Knn/llnc! r»f cTYinll afinl-q nrA 


PinwelL Inspector of Oyster Fisheries, to visit the lastenea to stones or^siaKes; nuoi^ uk ..lu 

oyster-culture crounds of France, in order to ascer- formed, at a little height above the bottom, with 
tain whether we could gather any useful hints alleys between them, the under surface of the 
therefrom. In his Report he explained that the planks being roughened by the adze ; and tiles are 
Enf^lish plan, as conducted at Herne Bay, Reculver, arranged in vanous ways, so as to ™ account 
Wfitstable, Langston Harbour, the Isle of Wight, the whole space at the disposal of i^^e/>yster- 
and other localities, depends on the provision of cultivator as high as the ordinary tides reach. The 
salt-water tanks or ponds, in which the oysters are method must be varied m accordance with the. 
kept for a certain time. In France, the system is situation, and the probable violence of -otucIs and 
miioh more elaborate. He found that the coast is waves ; but sheltered situ^ions are best in all 
parted off into divisions or districts, each of pdiich respecte ; and experience in France seems to prove 
m placed under a maritime prefect. Each district that tiles covered with cement are preferable to 
is divided and subdivided Wo smaller portions, every thing that has yet been tried, as con\ onient for 
managed by commissioners, inspeotors, syndics, and the cultivator, presenting a sy^ce to which oystem 
watolimon.^The detennination of ‘ close-time,’ when readily attach themselves, and from which thej cm 
oyster-fishing is totally prohibited ; the decision easily he removed, whilst the larger seMeeds do 
how much to fish up, and how much to reserve not grow on it so readily as on stones or wooi^ By 
for re-stockinn : the discrimination between puWio the use of tiles, covered with cement, the cultiv’atov 
ovster-heds aW those which are made over to indi- is also able easily to remove young oysters from 
viduals by ‘concessions;’ the control of the fore- breeding-grounds to feeding-grounds; the best 
shore; the maintenance of oyster-breeding farms; breeding-grounds being by no means those in which 
the prevention of poaching by fishers not belonging the oyster most rapidly ^^aiM its greatest size, 
to the respective districts— occupy quite an army and that ^eeiiish tinge which Parisian epicures so 
of officials. Mr Pinwell recommended the adoption much desure to see, and which is owing to tlio 
of some matters of detail from the French system, abundant conferva and green monads of qmet 
hut not an imitation of the elaborate official muddy waters. — It has been long known that the 
machiiierv oysters of particular localities are finer than those 

In 1872,' the enhanced price of oysters in France proWced elsewhere. Nowhere, perhaps, are finer 
attracted much public attention. Close observers oysters produced than on some parts of the British 
arrived at an opinion that it was due to three causes coasts. Those of Rutupicem, now Riohborough, in 
!^the impoverishment of some of the beds by inju- Kent, were highly esteemed by the Romans whose 
dicious dredging ; 'a greatly increased demand for epicurism in oysters exceeded that of modern 
the sunnlv of Germany and Russia ; and a private nations. 

underSing between many of the French Cora- Of the culinary uses of oysters, it is unnecessary 
■panics leading to something very like a monopoly, to say a.nything. Raw however, are gener- 

The Economist Eranfais drew a comparison between ally believed to be more nutritious and more ea^ly 
various dates, in regard to the number of oysters digested, as to many they are more dehcious, than 
consumed in Paris, and the price per 100. Con- oysters cooked in any way ; and it does not appear 
sidering price .alone, we find that it was 1-20 francs that any such evil consequences ever ensue from 
per 100 in 1840, 2-83 francs in 185G, 4-58 francs in eating them, as are known to ensue from eating 
ISCO 7-20 francs in 1868, and no less than 11-20 other kinds of uncooked food Probably no para- 
francs in 1872. Of course, the price charged to site capable of developing _mto anj form injurious 
foreign consumers augmented in somewhat the same to the human being epsts in the oyster. , . 

proportions ' genus Ostrea gives its name in some zoologi- 

In 1874 the free fishers ani the public of Herne cal systems to a fanfily Osirtada. The fossil species 
Bay complained that the Oyster Company iu that are more muuerous than the recent. 
lockty,;abore adverted to" had not fulfilled the ^ 0- 


required conditions. The Company, on the other Rises not included among the Osireadev, as .the 
hand, declared that they had spent £100,000 in ten Pearl-oyster (q. y.) j < i- „ j 

years, and were fairly attending to their engagement. Oysters raised in artificial beds are called natives, 


OTSTERS— OZ^NA. 


r.nd are considered very superior to those ■which are 
drcdsed from the natural beds ; although to these 
last the name of, ‘native’ -would seem more appro- 
priate than to the other. Some years ago, it -was 
estimated that 500,000,000 03'stors •U’ere consumed 
annually in London alone, at a cost of £100,000 ; 
hut the supply has since lessened, and the price 
per 100 greatly increased. A large trade in oj'sters 
lias sprung up in, the United States ; that of Neiv 
York alone being estimated at §25, 000,000 annually. 

i'cssil Oysters . — A single species occurs in the Car- 
boniferous Limestone, and as sve rise in the crust of 
the earth, the genus becomes more and more com- 
mpn, no less than 200 species hasdng been recorded, 
many of them scarcely distinguishable from the ; 
living species. The sub-genus Cryphnaa was a free 
shell, with a large thick left valve and small con- 
c.ave right valve. Thirty species hare been found 
in beds of the Oolite and Chalk periods. In the 
B.amc beds there occurs .another form of Ostrea 
with subspiral reversed umbones, to wliich the sub- 
generic name Exogyra has been given. Forty 
species of this form have been described. 

OTSTEES, L,vw as to. The rule is, th.at he 
who has the right of property in the soil or sea- 
shore is entitled to c.ateh or keep and breed oysters 
there. But the shore below the medium line of 
the tides belongs to the croavn, and not to any 
indiridual ; and it is only by •virtue of some grant 
from the crown that an individual or a corporation 
can establish an exclusive title to the sea-shore, and 
in such a case is exclusively entitled to any oyster- 
beds there. It is tlius alway'S by airtuc of a grant 
from the crown that oyster-fisheries are claimed as 
the property of .an incUridual or of a corpor.ation. 
Tho'aot 31 and 32 Viet. 0. 43, however, now enables 
the Board of Trade to grant parts of the sea-shore 
•of Great Britain to individuals for breeding oysters 
and mussels, and has given new remedies for the 
protection of this property. The general law is 
as follows : VTioever steals oysters or oyster-brood 
from an oj-ster-bed which is private property, is 
guilty of felony ; and whoever imlawfuUy or 
■NrilfuUy-uses any dredge net or instrument ’nithin 
the limits of a private oyster-bed, for the purpose 
of taking oysters, though none .are actu.ally taken, 
is guilty .of a misdemeanour, and is Ihable to be 
imprisoned for three months. But persons are not 
prevented from fishing for flo.ating fish -within the 
limits of an oyster-fishery, if they use nets ad.apted 
for floating fish. Certain statutes as old as the 
time 'of Bichard II. were passed to protect oyster- 
brood, but these wore recently repe.alod by the 
'Sea Fisheries Act, ISOS (Paterson’s Fishery Laws 
of the United Kingdom), binder the convention 
between England and France, confirmed by the 
' statute 31 and 32 Viet. c. 45, a close se.ason is pre- 
scribed for oyster-fishing in the seas between Eng- 
l.and and France, from 15th Juno to Ist September, 
during which time oj'ster-fishing boats may be 
boarded by ollicers of the coast-guard or na-vy ; and 
oysters illeg.ally caught may bo seized and dc- 
stroj’cd, and the master is liable to a penalty. In 
1S77 .an Act was passed .appointing 15th June to 4th 
August as a close time for fishing deep-sea oysters, 
and from 14th May to 4th August for other kinds, in 
the British seas; it also grants power to prohibit 
the fishing in any locality for not more than a year. 
The law as to oysters'in Scotland is substantially 
the same as in England. As to Trel.and, the Irish 
Fishery Acts give power to the Irish Fishery 
Inspectors to grant a licence to individuals, as is 
now done in England, to appropriate a certain tract 
of the shore for the purpose of forming oj’stcr- 
bods, and thereupon the beds become private 
property, (Paterson’s Fishery Laws (p. 257). , There 


13 also^ a close ^ season in Ireland for oysters, like 
what is established under the convention with 
France. 

OYSTEIl BAY, a favourite watering-place on 
the north coast of Long Island, New York, IJ. S., 
on a deep sheltered bay, opening into Long Island 
Sound, 25 miles north-east of New York city. It 
abounds in handsome residences and fine scenery, 
and offers facilities for fishing, bathing, &o. Pop.' 
in 1S70, 10,595. 

OYSTEB-CATCHEB, (Hcematopns), a genus of 
birds of the family Charadriadai (q. v.), oliiofly 
inhabiting sea-coasts, where they feed on molluscs, 
crustaceans, annelids, and other marine animals — 
sometimes even on small fishes. Their legs are of 
moder.ato length, like those of the plovers, and, like 
them, they have no hind-toe. The most remarkable 
generic distinction is found 'in the biU, which is 
long, strong, straight, much compressed and wedge- 
like towards the point. They are generally said to 
make use of the bUl for opening the shells of oysters 
and other molluscs ; , but the late Mr James Wilson 
expresses a very reasonable doubt on this point. 
The habits of the British species [S', oslralegus), so 
far as they have been accur.ately observed, agree with 
those of the American. It is the only European 


Oystor-catchor [Hcemaiopiis ostralegus). 

species, and is common on all parts of the British 
coasts, on those of continental Europe, tho north of 
Africa, and of the north of Asia. Its whole length 
is about 16 inches. Its finely-contrasted black .and 
white colours have gained it the name of Sea Pie. 
It is most abundant on the sea-coast, but often 
visits inland regions, and sometimes breeds in them. 
It docs not make a nest, but lays its eggs — usually 
four — on tho shingly beach or bare ground. On 
some of tho s.andy’liat coasts of Lincolnshire, tho 
O. is BO abund.ant, that a bushel of tho eggs h.ave 
been collected in a morning by a single fisherman. 
The American 0. is a bird of pass.age, deserting the 
northern regions in winter. It is rather larger than 
the European species, and differs from it in colours, 
and in grc.ater length and slenderness of bill. 

OZiE’NA (from the Gr. ozo, I smell) signifies a 
discharge of foetid, purulent, or sanious matter 
from the nostrils. It is a symptom rather than a 
disease, and may arise from xfleoration of tho mem- 
brane lining tho nostrils, or from caries of the 
adj.acent bones, and may accompany syphilitic, 
scorbutic, scrofulous, or cancerous affections of 
these or adjacent p.arts. A slighter form of ozmna 
sometimes follows chronic coryza (or cold in the 
head), malignant scarlatina, and erysipelas of 
the face. The discharge is seldom accomp.anicd 
by acute pain, unless when caused by cancer; 
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sometimes, lioTvever, an aching is complained of. 
The prognosis must depend upon the nature of 
the disease, of which the discharge is a S3Tnptom. 
The treatment may he dirnded into the general 
or constitutional, and the local. The {jairral 
irealment should consist of tonics combined with 
alteratives, as the preparations of bark avith 
the alkalies, or aa-ith the mineral acids ; a drj-, 
bracing air, or a temporaiy removal to the seaside, 
is also usually of service. If the discharge arises 
from syphilis or scui-vj', the treatment suitable to 
those diseases should be prescribed. The local 
treatment consists in the inhalation, once or taance 
a d.a}’, of the steam of boiling water, to aa’hich a 
little creosote or carbolic acid has been added ; and 
in more severe cases, in the thorough S 3 ninging of 
the nostrils, so as to wash away all collections of 
matter with a copious stream of warm water, to 
which a little chloride of zinc has been added 
(about 30 minims of Burnett's solution to half a 
pint of water). 

O'ZOXE (Gr. ozo, I smell). It was rem.arkcd long 
ago that a peculiar odour was produced by the work- 
ing of an electrical machine. Van-hlarum found 
that, when electric sparks were passed through a 
tube containing ox3'gon, the gas became powerfull3’ 
impregnated with this odour— which he therefore 
called the ‘ smell of electricity.’ Subsequent WTitera 
attributed the phenomenon to the formation of 
nitric acid, duo to a trace of nitrogen mixed nutli 
the ox3’-gon ; especially as the gas was found to act 
cnorgoticall3' upon mercur3'. Thus supposed to be 
explained, these curious results were soon forgotten. 
But in 1840 , Schiinboin (q. v.) with remarkable 
acuteness, made a closer investigation of the ques- 
tion, and anived at many most curious results, 
all of which have not even yet been satisfactorily 
accounted for. The problem remains, in fact, one 
of the most perplexing, as well .as interesting, 
questions imperfoctl3' resolved in chomistr3’. 

The earlier results of Schonbein were as follow : 
( 1 .) When water is decomposed 1 ) 3 ’- the a'olt.aic 
current, the electrodes being of gold or platinum, 
the oxygen (which appears at the positive pole) 
possesses in a high degree the smell .and the oxidis- 
ing power developed 1)3’ Van-M.arum 1)3' means of 
friction-clcctricit3’. ( 2 .) When the ])Ositive electrode 
is formed of an oxidis.ablo metal, these rcsidts arc 
not observed, but the electrode is rapidly oxidised. 
( 3 .) The oxygen collected at a pl.atinum electrode 
retains these properties for an indefinite period, if 
kept in a closed vessel ; but loses them b3' he.ating, 
by the contact of an oxidis.ablo substance, and even 
by contact with such bodies as charcoal .and oxide 
of m.anganese. To the substance, whatever it ma3' 
be, which possesses such powerful chemical affini- 
ties, Schonbein gave the name ozone, from its pccu- 
li.ar smell. 

In 1815 , he shewed th.at the same substance c.an 
be produced b3’ the action of i)hosphorus on moist 
air ; and suggested that it might be a higher oxide 
of h3'drogen. 

De la Hive and Marignac Ehortl3' aftcrw.ards, 
repeating the experiments of Van-M.arum, shewed 
that electric sparks produce ozone even in pm-c and 
dry ox3'gen; and came to the conclusion, that ozone 
is ox3’gcn in an allotropic state, as di.amond is a 
form of coke or charcoal. 

B.anmert, in 1853 , endeavoured to shew that there 
.are two luiids of ozone — one formed from pure 
ox3'gcn by electric sparks, which he alloaa'cd to be 
allotropic ox3’gen ; the other formed in the a'oltaic 
decomposition of water, which he ende.aa'oiu'cd to 
prove to be a (eroxide of hydrogen (HO,). But 


Andrews, in 1 S 5 G, completel3' refuted this anew, b3' 
shewing that no such oxide of h3'drogen (at least 
in a gaseous form) is produced in the electrol3’sis 
of water ; and that ozone, from avhatea’er source 
obt.ained, is the s.ame bod3'; and is not a compound, 
but an allotropic form of ox3’gen. 

In ISGO, Andrews and Tait pnblished the results- 
of a series of volumetric experiments on this subject, 
wliich led to some rem.arkable conclusions — among 
which are the fo'Uowing : When the electric dis- 
charge is passed through pure ox3’gcn, it contracts. 
If ozone bo ox3'gcn in an allotropic form, it must 
therefore be denser than oxygen. It was foimd also 
that a much greater amount of contraction, and .a 
corrcspondingl3’ greater quantity of ozone, were pro- 
duced by a silent discharge of electricity between 
fine points, than by a brilliant series of sparks. 
The contraction due to the formation of the ozone 
is entirely removed by the destruction of the ozone 
by he.at ; and this process can be rcpo.atcd indefi- 
nitely on the same portion of oxygen. 

In attempting to determine the density of ozone, 
they used various bodies to t.ake up the ozone from 
the ox3-gen containing it ; and met with many very 
curious results. Thus, if mercm'3' bo introduced, it 
is immediately attacked and oxidised, and yet the 
oxygen increases in volume. If iodine be emplo3’ed, 
it is immcdi.atcly oxidised, and no chanrjc of volume 
was observed, though the apparatus woidd h.ave at 
once rendered visible a change to the amount of 
577— Tjth of the bidk of the ox3'gon. By measiuing 
the contraction produced by electricity in the 
ox3’gen, then the eflect of introducing a solution of 
iodide of potassium, and determining the amount of 
ox3’gcn taken up from the quantit3’of iodine set free, 
Andrews and Tait shewed that the density of ozone, 
if it be .allotropic ox3'gcn, must bo practic.ally injlnile 
— i. e., that ozone must have the density of a liquid 
or a solid .at least, .although existing in the gaseous 
form. This conclusion is, thc3' s,a3', inea’it.ablc, 
unless we make the very improb.able assumption, 
that when iodine, &c., are exposed to ozone, one 
portion of the ozone (of volume, ns 0 X 3 'gen, equal to 
the volume of the whole ozone) combines with the 
iodine, and the other portion is restored to the form 
of 0X3’gcn. The paper from whoso statements avo 
h.avc quoted concludes with the suggestion that it is 
possible th.at, in the form.ation of ozone, ox3'gcn ma3' 
be decomposed. This is, of course, contr.ar3- to all 
the received notions of chemistr3' — but such a sup- 
position would at once reconcile all the apparently 
contradictory facts connected with this singuhar 
bod3'. Soret and Von B.abo h.ave recently repeated 
and verified a few of these results, and the former, 
b3’ using turpentine as an .absorbing substance, and 
also b3’ measuring its diffusion r.ate, has endeavoured 
to shew th.at the density' of ozone is 50 per cent, 
greater than th.at of ox3’gen — a result on the whole 
consistent with the recent experiments of Brodie. 
Andrews has latel3’ shewn that ozone is rapidly 
dcstro3’ed when shaken up with dr3' fragments of 
glass, &c. He has also proved th.at the cfi'cct wliich 
is (almost ina’.ariably, and sometimes in fine we.ather 
powerfully) produced by the air on what are c.allcd 
ozone-test papers — ^papers steeped in iodide of potas- 
sium (and generally spoiled by the addition of 
starch) which are rendered brown (or blue) b3' the 
liberation of iodine — is rc.ally due to ozone. He did 
so by shewing that it acts upon mercury as ozone 
does, and that it is destro3’ed by heat at the same 
temper.ature. This action is more strongly mani- 
fested in the air of the open country than in th.at of 
towns ; and its .absence would seem to imply a-itia- 
tion of the atmosphere. 





THE sixtceutli letter o£ tlie EnglisU 


the labial series (;>, h, f, v), and is 
interchangeable rvitb the other letters 
of the series. P, in Sanscrit, Greek, 
and Latin, is replaced by f in the Teutonic 
Ah ton"ue.=. See E. Words beginning with p 
^ in English, and its kindred Teutonic tongues, 
are almost all of foreign origin (Sl.avic, 
/iJeltic, Latin), as pain (Fr. peine, Lat. peena), plough 
(Pol. plug), pit (L.at. ptiieim, a well). The Greek 
prep, apo (.Sans, apa) became in Lat. ab : Gr. 
hupo, Lat. sub ; Sans. «pa, Lat. oh ; but before 
sharp letters, as t and s, the original p w.as retained 
in pronunciation, as is shcmi by inscriptions (aps- 
iulif, oplinui). There arc remarkable intcrckingcs 
of 75 'with the sharp guttural h or q. Thus, for Lat. 
quis, quod, quanx, the Oscau dialect had pis, pod, 
pam; Lat. cqxtxis, coquo, corresponded to Gr. hippos 
(HDol. Mkhos), pepo ; similarly, Gaelic mac (son), 
cealhah' (Lat. quatuor, four), coig (Lat. quinque, 
five), correspond to Welsh map, pcdxear (Gr. pel- 
tores), pump (G •. penlc or iiempe). In Gr., p is 
sometimes rcplaiod by t, as tis, iessares, for pis, 
pcliox'cs. In such words as redemption, consumption, 
p has boon introduced as an intermediary between 
the incompatible sounds m and t. The initial p of 
Latin avords has for the most p.art passed into 
French unaltered 5 in other positions, p h.as become 
V ; thus, Fr. cvCque, 'eheveu, dCccvoir, paiwre, from 
Lat. cpiscopxis, eapillus, decipere, pauper. 

PA'OA {Coelogenys), a genus of rodent quadru- 
peds, allied to the agoutis, cavics, and caiiyh.ara, 
.and inhabiting Brazil, Guiana, and some of the 
West .India Isl.ands. The dentition very nearly 
resembles that of the .agoutis. The cheek-bones 
are prodigiousljf developed, in a way of which no 
example exists in any other mammalian animal, so 
that the zygomatic arches enclose a large hollow 
space, whilst the bone also descends to an unusual 
depth from the arch, even below the lower Jaw- 
bone. Within this structure, which gives an extra- 
ordinary breadth and peculiar aspect to the face, is 
a sac in e.ach cheek, opening in front, and lined arith 
a fold of the skin of the face, llio whole of this 
seems to be intended to preserve the true check- 
pouches from external shocks. The chock-pouches 
open from the mouth in the usual way, and arc 
c.ap.ablo of very mat distention. The lip is cloven ; 
the ears are small ; the eyes arc large and full ; the 
neck is short ; the tail is a mere tiujorcle ; the feet 
have each five toes ; the legs are thick ; the back is 
rounded. The form and gait arc clumsy, yet the P. 
(C'. piaea) is very quick and active. It lives in moist 
grounds, burrowing like the rabbit, but not so deeply; 
its burrow, however, is always provided avith three 
openings. It feeds on vegetable substances, and 
oiton does great damage to ' plantations of sugar- 
cane. It is one of the largest rodents, being about 
two feet long. It is generally of a dark brown 


colour, with four rows of white spots along the 
sides, the thro.at and belly white. A lighter- 
coloured species has been described, but is perhaps 
a mere v.ariety. The flesh of the P. is much 
esteemed, and is very fat. 

PACAY (Prosopis dulcis), a tree of the natural 
order Leguminosce, sub-order Mimosece ; a native of 
Peru, of rather Large size, with a broad head ; pro- 
ducing pods from twenty inches to two feet long, 
avhich contain black seeds imbedded in a sweet 
flaky substance as white as snow. This flaky 
substance is used as .an article of food and much 
relished by the Peruvians. 

PACE (Lat. passxts), in its modern acceptation, is 
the distance, when tho legs are extended in walldng, 
between the heel of one foot .and that of tho other. 
Among disciplined men tho pace becomes of constant 
length, and as such is of tho utmost value in deter- 
mining military movements, tho rcl.ativo distances 
of corps .and men being fixed by tho number of 
paces marched, and so on. The pace in tho British 
army is S.J feet for ordinary marching, and 3 feet 
for ‘double-quick’ or running time. — With the 
Homans, tho p.aco had a different signifio.ation, and 
it is important to bear tho distinction in mind, when 
rojiding of dist.anccs in Latin worlis ; tho single 
extension of tho logs w.as not with them a pace, 
(passus), but a step (gradus ) ; their pace (passus) 
being tho interval between the mark of a heel and 
tho next mark of tho same heel, or a double stop. 
This p.acc was cquiv.alent to 4’8-l English feet. Tho 
jiaco avas the Roman unit in itinerary measure ; the 
mile being 1000 paces, or 5000 Rom.an feet, equal 
to '917 of an English mile. See Mile. Whether 
measurements avero effected by actually counting 
the paces, or by tho timo occupied, is not clear ; but 
either method avonld, avith disciplined troops, give a 
safe result. 

In tho middle ages, aa'riters confuse accounts of 
distances by .allusion to a geometrical pace, a 
measure avhich v.aricd with different authors. 

PACHO'SIIXJS, an Egyptian monk of tho 4th 
c., is held in high estimation by the Roman Catholic 
church, as being the first to substitute for tho free 
asceticism of the solitary recluse, a regular ccono- 
bitic system. He was born toaaaards the close of the 
3d c., was brought up as a pagan, but converted to 
Christianity by tho idndness of certain Christians 
whom ho encountered at Thebes. About 340 A. D., 
at Tabenna, an island in the Nile, he founded the 
first monastic institution. The members agreed to 
follow certain rules of life .and conduct dr.awn up by 
P., and to subject themselves to his control and 
vdsitation. He also established. the first convent 
for nuns, which was under tho presidency of his 
sister, and laboured with so much diligence and 
zeal, that at his death, according to P.alladius, not 
fewer than 7000 monks and nuns were under his 
inspection. The various writings extant under 
tho name of P. are — Eeguloe Monasticai (of doubtful 
genuineness), Blonita, SS, PP. Pachojnii el Theodori, 
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Epistolcc et Vei-la Myslica (a farrago of unintelligible 
allegory), and Frccccpla 8. Paaiomii See Ada 
Sandoriim, vol. iii. 

PACHYDE'EMATA (Gr. thick-skins), in the 
system of Cuvier, an order of hlaiumalia, including 
part of the Bnila (Rhinoceros, Elephant), and all 
the Bellua: (Horse, Hippopotamus, Tapir, Hog, &c.) 
of Einnaius, besides one genus {Ilyrax or D.aman) of 
the Linnrean Glires. It has been often described 
as less natural than any other of Cuvier’s mam- 
maban orders, as it consists of animals among ■u'hicli 
there are avidc diveraities, and the associating char- 
acters are rather negative than positive; but it is 
now universally received by naturalists as indicating 
a real, though not a close affinity ; and when we 
extend our view from existing to fossil species, 
numerous connecting links present themselves. As 
defined by Cuvier, the order consists of those hooted 
mammalia (Ungulata) which are not ruminants; 
.all of which possess, as a more positive character, .a 
remarkable thickness of skin. This order ho 
divides into three sections— (1.) Prohoscidea, having 
a prolonged snout or proboscis, through wliich the 
nostrils pass as elongated tubes, a powerful organ of 
prehension, .and a delicate organ of touch, and 
having also five toes on each foot, enclosed in a very 
firm horny sldn ; (2.) Ordinaria, destitute of pro- 
boscis, although in some (Tapirs), there is such an 
elongation of the upper lip and nostrils .as .approxi- 
mates to it ; and the nose is cinjdoj'cd by hogs, &c., 
in seeking their food, not only as an organ of smell, 
but as an instnunent for turning up the ground, and 
as an organ of touch ; the number of toes varies, 
foiu', three, or two on each foot ; those with an even 
niunber of toes, b.aving in the cleft foot a resem- 
blance to the Buminaidia ; and (3.) Soliduvyida, in 
which the foot has but one app.aront toe, enclosed 
in a hoof. Some natur.alists have thought it better 
to.separato the Solidungida or Bgtiidw (q. v.)from 
the P., as a distinct order ; whilst others have 
enlarged instead of restricting the limits of the 
order, by adding, as a fourth section, the Ilcrhiv- 
OTOns Cetacea. 

Those P. which have a number of toes differ 
completely from the mammalia having claws 
(Unyuicula(a) in their in.ability to bend their toes 
in order to seize auy object. Some of the Edentata 
have very largo hoof-like claws, but this difference 
still subsists. The fore-limbs of the P. are also 
inc.apablo of any rotatory motion, serving for sirpport 
and locomotion only, not at all for prehension ; the 
; metatarsal and metacarp.al bones being consolidated 
I as in the Buminantia, and they h.avo no clavicles. 

I The largest terrestrial mammalia belong to this 
order. Jlost of the P. arc of largo size, although 
the damans are a remarkable exception, and some 
of the hog family aro also comparatively small, 
hlost of them have a clvunsj' form, with a slow and 
awkw.ard g.ait ; but they aro capable of activity 
* beyond what might be supposed, and sometimes 
move at a inetty rapid pace. Gracefulness and 
ileetness are characteristics of the otherwise excep- 
tioiml Solidimgula. The P. Ordinaria h.ave gener- 
xdly great strength, and the larger ones push their 
way through the entangled thickets of tropical 
forests, bending or bre.alung the hanas, small trees, 
and branches which 02 )poso their progress, their 
thick hides resisting the sinnes and broken branches 
by which the skins of other animals woidd be 
pierced. The horse and other Solidungula are not 
inhabitants of forests and jungles, but generally of 
grassy plains, and their hides are much less thick 
and hard than those of most of the Pachydermat.a. 

The physiognomy of the P. in general is rather 
dull and unexpressive, the C 3 'es being small, and 
having that eharacter of which a familiar exampile 
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is found in the common hog. "When enraged, 
however, they manifest their fierceness in their 
eyes ; and although, in general, mild and gentle, 
they are capable of being aroused to gre.at fury. 

The skeleton of the P. Ordinaria and Prohoscidea 
is strong and massive ; the nock short, the procc.sses 
of its veVtebrre stronglj' developed ; the skull afford- 
ing a large surface for the muscles which support 
and move it. 

The P. generally feed on vegetable substances. 
Some are omnivorous. The digestive organs are 
more simple than in the Biiminanlia, but exhibit 
considerable diversity. The stomach is simple in 
some, and in others is more or less corapdctcly 
divided into sacs, approaching to one of the most 
remarkable chawicters of the Biiminanlia. The , 
intestines are generally longer than in the Bumi- 
iiantia. The dentition" exhibits considerable diver- 
sit}'; the ad.aptation to vegetable food being the 
most prcv.ilent character. The most important 
peculiarities of the dentition and digestive org.ms 
aro noticed in the articles on particular families and 
genera. 

PACI'FIO OCEAN, the largest of the five great 
Oco.an3 (sec OcEjVX), lies between America on the 
east, and Asia, M.alaisia, and Australasia on the 
west. The name ‘ Pacific,’ given to it by hlagollan, 
the first European navigator who traversed its wide 
expanse, is doubtless very appropriate to certain 
portions of this ocean ; but, as a whole, its special 
claims to the epithet are .at the least doubtful, 
though the name has by long us.ago become too well 
established to bo easily supplanted by any other. 

The gro.atest length of the P. 0. from the Arctic 
(at Behring's Strait) to the Antarctic circles is 9200 
miles, and its greatest breadth, along the parallel of 
latitude 0° N., about 10,300 miles ; wliilo its .area may 
be rouglJy estimated .at 80,000,000 English square 
miles, or about |ths of the whole surface of the earth. 
Its form is rhomboidal, with one corner inoomidete 
(at the south), and its surface is studded with num- 
berless islands, cither scattered or in groups ; these, 
however, arc ebieflj’ confined to the western side. 
Along the wliole eastern side, there is a belt of sea 
of v.arying width, which, with a very few exceptions, 
is wholly free from islands. The deepest sounding 
J’ct found (in N. bat. 11° 24', E. long. 143’ 10’) in the 
P. 0. is 20,850 feet, or .above 5 miles — nearly equal 
to the height of the hig’ucst mountain bn the globe. 

The coasts of the P. 0. present a general resem- 
blance to those of the Atlantic, and the similarity 
in the outline of the western coasts of each is even 
strildng, especially north of the equator; but tho 
shores of the former, unlike those of the latter, aro 
sinuous, and, excepting tho north-east co.ast of Asia, 
little indented with inlets. The shore on the 
American side is bold and rocky, while that of 
Asia varies much in character. 

Though the P. 0. is by far the largest of tho five 
great oceans, being about equiil to the other four in 
extent, the proportion of land drained into it is 
comparatively insignificant. Its basin includes only 
the narrow strip of the American continent to the 
west of the Andes and Rocky’ Mountains ; Mel.a- 
ncsia (with the cxceiition of almost tho whole of 
Australia), which contains few rivers, and none of 
them of largo size ; the Indo-Chinese states, China 
Proper, with tho cast part of Mongolia, and Man- 
churia in tho Asiatic continent. 

IHiids. — The trade-winds of tho Pacific have 
certain pecidiarities, which have only lately been 
discovered. In general, they’ aro not found to pre- 
serve their peciuiar characteristics except within 
certain limits, thus, the south-east trades are 
found to blow steadily only between 92’ and 140° 
of west longitude; while tho north-east trades- 
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are similarly fluctuating, except between long. 115° 
W. and 214° W. Beyond these limits, their action 
is in whole or in part neutralised by the monsoons 
and other periodical winds peculiar to the tropical 
regions of the Pacific. In Polynesia, especially near 
the New Hebrides group, hurricanes are of frequent 
occurrence from November to April, but they 
exhibit few of the terrible characteristics which 
distinguish the hurricanes of the West Indies and 
Indian Ocean. North and south of the tropic.al 
zone, the winds exhibit little periodicity, being found 
to blow from all parts of the compass at any given 
season of the year, though a general westerly direc- 
tion is most frequent among them. On the coast of 
Patagonia and at C.apo Horn, west winds prev.ail 
during the greater part of the year, while in the Sea of 
Olchotsk the}’ are of r.are occurrence. The frightful 
T^-phoon (q. v.) is the terror of m.ariners in the 
Chinese seas, and may occur at all seasons of the 
yc.ar. There are many other winds and storms, 
such as white squalls, cyclones, ‘ tempestades,’ &c., 
which are confined to particiflar localities, .and will 
be found noticed imdcr other heads, and .also under 
Storms. 

Currents . — The currents of the P. O., though 
less marked in character and eficcts than those of 
the Atlantic, are yet of sufficient importance to 
require a brief notice. The Sonlhcrn Pacific current 
takes its rise south of Van Diemen’s Land, and 
flows c.astward at the rate of half a mile per hour, 
dia-iding into two branches about long. 9S“ W., the 
northern branch or Current of J/cH/or turning north- 
ward, and gradually losing itself in the coimtcr 
equatorial current ; the southern branch continuing 
its c.astward course till it is subdivided by the oppo- 
sition of Capo Horn into two br.anohes,ono of which, 
the cold Current of Peru or llumhoUU's current, 
advances northward .along the avest coast of South 
America, becoming finally absorbed in the equatorial 
current; the other washing the coast of Br.azil, and 
becoming .an Atlantic current. The P. 0., like the 
Atlantic, also p sscsses its cqu.atori.al current, sepa- 
rated into a northern and southern current by tho 
cquatori.al counter-current. It sweeps across the 
avholo oco.au from cast to west. Two subdivisions 
of tho southern current, e.alled respectively the 
‘current of Rosscl’ and the ‘warm current of 
Austr.alia,’ flow, tho one tlirough tho Polynesian 
Archipokago to Now Guinea, and the other along 
tho cast coast of Austr.alia. Tho northern equ.atori.al 
current, after reaching tho coast of Asia, turns north- 
east,'washing the shores of China and Japan, under 
the name of the DlaeJc or Japan current; it then sends 
of! a branch along the coast of Kamtchatka, and 
advances eastward till it becomes lost on the north- 
west coast of North America. There arc other 
minor currents, tho most remarkable of avhich is 
that of Fleurieu, avhich describes a kind of irregular 
circle with a radius of about 240 miles. It is situated 
in Lit. 20°-^0’ N., .and long. 13.3°— 155° W. All 
these currents have their corresponding counter- 
currents. 

There are two ‘sargassos’ or weedy seas of 
considerable extent in tho P. O., one lying 15° 
east-south-east of New Zealand; the other, and by 
far tho larger, about 15° west of San Francisco in 
Califomi.a. There is also a largo region lying nc.arly 
half-way between Cape Horn and New Zealand, 
which seems to correspond to the deserts on land, as 
rn.winers report it almost wholly destitute of any 
sign3_ of life either in sea or air. 

History . — Tho existence of tliis ocean first became 
known to Europeans through Columbus, who had 
received^ accounts of it from some of the n,ativcs 
of America, though it w.as first seen by Balbo.a, 
September 29, 1613, and first traversed by Magellan 


eight years aftorrv.wds ; but its size, limits, and the 
number and position of -its islands, &c., were little 
known till long afterwards. Captain Cook deserves 
the first place among the investigators of the P. 0. ; 
and after him come Anson, tho two Bougainvilles, 
La Perouse, Carteret, V.ancouver, Kruzenstern, 
Kotzebue, &o. But the most thoroughly scientific 
examination of its physical condition is that accom- 
plished by the Challenger Expedition of 1873-76. 

PAOI'NIAN COEPUSCLES .are very remark- 
.ablo structures appended to the nerves. In the 
human subject, they are found in great numbers in 
connection with the nerves of the hand and foot, 
and sparingly on other spinal nerves, and on the 
plexuses of the sympathetic, but never on nerves of 
motion. They always present a proximal end, 
attached to tho non-es by a stallc of fibrous tissue 
prolonged from the neurilemma, and occasion.ally 
one-tenth of an inch long ; and a distal end, lying free 
in the connective or .areolar tissue. In the human 
subject, the eorpuscles vary in length from one- 
twentieth to one-tenth of an inch. They are usually 
seen very readily in the mesentery of the cat, 
appearing as pellucid ov.al grains, rather smaller 
than liemp-scciL Tho microscopic e.x.amination of 
these bodies discloses an internal structure of a very 
remarkable Idnd. They consist, first, of a series of 
membranous capsules, from thirty to sixty or more 
in number, enclosed one within the other ; and 
secondly, of a single nervous fibre, of tbe tubular 
kind, enclosed in tho stalk, and advancing to the 
central capsule, which it traverses from beginning 
to end, .and where it fin.ally terminates in a fixed 
swollen extremity. Tho ten or fifteen innermost 
c.apsulcs arc in contact with one another, while tho 
rest are separated by a clear space containing fluid, 
which is so .abundant as to constitute far tho largest 
portion of the bulk of tho entire corpuscle. Suoh 
are the views of Pacini (.os given in his Huovl 
Organ! Seoperte nel Corpo Umano, 1840), who is 
usu.ally regarded as their discoverer, .although they 
had been noticed and roughly described nearly a 
century before by Vater, of Henle, and of Todd and 
Bowman ; but later observ.ations made by Huxley, 
Leydig, Kollikcr, and others, show that the question 
of their true n.ature is still an open one. Huxley 
asserts th.at their central portion is solid, and not 
hollow ; that in birds, and in tho hum.an hand, 
there is no fluid between the l.amina: — and indeed, 
th.at tho lamina; themselves b.avo no rcial existence — 
the Pacinian corpuscle being merely a solid mass of 
connective tissue (a thickened process of tho neuri- 
lemma of tho nerve to which it is attached), whoso 
apparent lamination depends on the regular disposi- 
tion of its clastic elements. H Pacini’s view of 
these structures bo coiTcct, there is probably some 
gcncnal an.alogy between tho electric organs of tho 
torpedo and these corpuscles ; at present, wo know 
nothing with certainty regarding their office. 

PACKFO'NG, or PETO'NG, a Cliineso alloy or 
white metal, consisting of arsenic and copper. It is 
formed by putting two parts of arsenic in a crucible 
with five parts of copper turnings, or finely diidded 
copper; tho arsenic and copper require to bo placed 
in alternate layers, .and tho whole is covered ivitli a 
layer of common salt, and pressed down. When 
melted, the alloy contains nearly tho whole of the 
arsenic, and is yellowish-white in colour when in 
the rough state, but takes a fine white polish resem- 
bling silver. It is not very ductile, and cannot bo 
fused without decomposition, as the arsenic is easily 
dissipated. It avas formerly much used in this 
country, .as well as China and India, for making 
the pans of small scales, dial-plates, and a variety 
of other articles requiring nicety of make, such as 
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graduated scales for ^diilosopliical instruments. It 
13 iiroliably never imported now, the nickel .alloys 
of Europe having quite superseded its use ; in 
China, however, it is still extensively emiJoyod. 

PA'CKIIOESE, a horse employed in the carriage 
of goods, which .are either fastened on its hack ?n 
bundles, or, if weighty, are placed in p.anuiers, slung 
one on each side across tlic horse’s hack. Tlie 
saddle to which the hundles were hastened consisted 
of two pieces of wood, curved so as to lit the horse’s 
back, and joined together at tlie ends by other two 
straight pieces. This frame w.as well padded under- 
neatli, to prevent injury to the horse’s back, and 
avas firmly fastened by a girth. To each side of tlie 
saddle, a strong hook was attached, for the purpose 
of carrying packages, panniers, &c. Panniers were 
Bometiincs simply slung across the horse’s back with 
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a pad under the band. The panniers were wicker 
baskets, and of various shapes, according to the 
nature of their usual contents, being sometimes long 
and narrow, but most generally having a length of 
throe feet or upwards, a depth of about two-tliirds 
of the length, and a width of from one to two feet 
(tyo fig.). The packliorso with panniers was at one 
time in general use for catrying merchandise, and 
for those agricultural operations for which the Iiorsc 
and cart arc now employed j and in the mountainous 
regions of Spain and Austria, and in other parts 
of the rvorld, it still forms the solo medium for 
transport ; though the mule has, especially in 
Europe, been substituted for the horse. 

An army requires to bo accompanied by sevcr.al 
thousand iiack-aiiiinals, sometimes homes, but pre- 
ferably mules ; and in Asia, commonly camels, or 
even eleiihants. Pack-saddles arc variously fitted, 
according to Iho objects to bo carried: some for 
provisions or amuimiition ; others for cariyin" 
wounded men, tents, and, in mountain-warfare, even 
small cannon. In battle, the immedi.atc reserves 
of small-arm ammunition arc homo in the rear of 
divisions by pack-animals ; tho he.avy reserves 
being in wagons between tho army and its b.aso of 
ojicrations. 

PACOUEY-UVA, a sweet and delicious Br.azi- 
lian fruit, a largo berry, produced by the Ptalonia 
insifiiiis, a tree of the natural order Clusiacca:. The 
seeds have the taste of almonds. 

PACTO'LUS, anciently tho name of a small 
brook of Lydia, in Asia Minor, which rises on the 
northern slope of Mount Tinolus (modern Piiz Dagh), 
flows north past Sardis (Sart), and empties itself 
into the TIermus {Kudus). It is never more tli.au 
ten feet broad, .and ono foot deep. Tho s.ands or 
mnd of P. were long famous in antiquity for the 
p.articlcs of gold dust which they contained, and 
which are supposed to have been canded down by 


j its avaters from the bosom of Tmolus — .a hill rich 
1 in metals. Tho collection of these jiarticles, accord- 
1 ing to legend, was tho source of Creesus’s v.ast 
Avcaltli. But as early even as tho time of Strabo, 

. P. had ce.ascd to yield an}' of the pirecious dust. 

J The brook is now called Sara'oat. 

: PA'CTUM ILLI'CITUBI is, in the law of 

• Scotl.and, a contract or agreement for some illecr.al 
purpose, i. c., a ]Hirposo either expressly prohibiFed 
by statute, or by the general ])olicy of the law. 
Thus, an immor.al contract between a man and 
avoin.an avould bo held void on tho ground, that tho 
law discountenances practices contra honos mores. 
A contract between a client and agent, called a 
pactum dc quota litis, whereby a "share of the 
property which is the subject of litig.ation is given . 
to the agent instead of his usual fees, is void in most 
cases ; though it is often dilUcult to determine what 
contracts f.all within this ride. The courts, however, 
h.avo construed very jealously every contract which 
tends to conaipt the administration of tho Law, and 
hence an .agreement between a town and country 
.agent to divide the profits has been held a pactum 
illicitum. So agreements by a client to give an 
excessive sum to Jiis law-agent as a gift have been 
often set aside. — In England, similar doctrines 
prcv.ail, though tho phrase jmetum illicitum, which 
was borrowed from tho Eoman' law, is not used, 
contracts of this descrijitiou being technically 
described as illegal contracts. 

PADA'IfG, tho capital of the Dutch government 
of tho west co.ast of .Sumatra, is situated in 0“ 59' 
50' S. lat., and 100° 20' 30" E. long., and has- .about 
1’2,000 inhabitants. Tho Pad.ang Hows through tho 
town, but is only navig.ablc for small vessels, tho 
larger requiring to anclior in tho roadstead, .about 
throe miles distant. On tho left bank, stand tho 
houses of the natives, unsightly bamboo erections, 
elevated .about eight foot from tho ground by 
posts of tho cocoa-nut tree, and covered with 
le.aves. Tho government buildings, houses of tho 
Europeans and Chinese, kc., are on tho right, and 
mostly built of wood or stone, .and roofed with tile. 

P. is picturesquely cnclo.sod by '.a semicircle of 
mountains, behind which rises .a loftier chain, two 
being volcanoes. 'There are a Protestant church, 
a Eoman C.atholic church, flourishing schools, a fort, 
military hospital, government workshops, largo 
w.archouses, &c. An agent of tho Nothcrlan'ds 
Tr.ading Comp.any (q. v.) resides at Padang. Being 
the centre of tho exports and imjiorts of Sumatra’s 
west coast, P. has a lively trade, not only with 
Java, tho other islands of tho Eastern Archipelago, 
and Europe, but also with the interior of tho island. 

Tho climate is considered he.althy, although the 
heat is great. Colonel Nahuys found the thermometer 
r.ango from 70° to S0° at C A.sr., from 82° to SS° .at 
noon, 81° to 90° .at 2 r.M., 78° to 81° at C r.iu., and 
from 72° to 80° at 10 in the evening. 

'The governor resides at .a country-house .about two 
.and a half miles above P., and rules over a territory 
stretching, from tho E'esidenoy of Bcncoolen (which 
has a population of 112,000 soids, and stands imme- 
diately under tho government at Batavia), north- 
west over seven degrees of latitude. It is divided 
into tho residencies of Lower P.adang, Upper Padang, 
and Tapanoeli ('i'apanuli) ; tho population in ISiO 
being 1,000,730 natives, 2178 Europeans, aud nearly 
3000 Chinese. 

Lower Padang was tho first district of the west 
coast of Sumatra which submitted to tho Dutch, 
who had formed a settlement at Padang as early as 
loop, and by repeated wars, gradu.ally extended 
their territory. 

Uiipcr Padang lies to the north-west of tho lower 
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pro^nce, from wliicli it is separated by a cbain'of 
lofty mountains, some of -n’liiob, as the Sing.-jang, 
Jlerapio, and Sago, attain to nearly 10,000 fcot m 
height; Merapie being an active volcano, the last 
eruptions of rvhich -were in 1845 and 1855, though it 
sent forth volumes of smoke in 1861. This residency 
possesses tho_ most lovely districts of the island, or 
•of .any tropic hand, the mountain slopes being 
studded vrith vilhages, rice-fields, cocoa-nut and 
coffee trees, of avliich last, it is c.aloulated that there 
are 32,000,000 in Upper Padang. In addition to 
the coffee-culture, g.ambier, oassi.a, pepper, r.at,ans, 
indigo, caoutchouc, &o., are hargely produced, and 
•gold, iron, copper, lead, and quicksilver are found. 
In the district of Tanah D.atar is the toavn of 
Paggeroejong, formerly the capital of the powerfid 
kingdom of Jlenangkabo, and the residence of the 
king. 

T.apanoeli, the remaining residency under the 
government of Sumatra’s avest coast, lies north-avest 
from Upper Padang. Tho independent spirit of the 
inland natia’cs has caused the Uetherlanders much 
trouble, but each fresh out1)reak only extends their 
ten-itory and poaver fm-thcr into the interior, and 
towards tho north-aa’cst of tho island. 

PADDLE, probably tho precursor of the O.ar. 
(q. a-.), .and still its substitute among b.arb.arous 
•nations, is a avooden implement, consisting of a aaade 
fiat blade aadtU a short 
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handle, by means of 
avhich the operator 
spoons tho av.ater towards 
him. In canoes for only 
one sitter, a double 
paddle is gcner.ally used, 
avhich is dij)|)cd alter- 
nately on either side : 
tho inh.abitants of Green- 
hand arc cspcci.ally skil- 
ful in this operation. 
Tho action of the p.addlo 
is tho same as tliat of 
Paddle. Double P.addlo. tho o.ar. The paddle has, 
hoavea'or, one ada'ant.agc 
— adz., th.at the reaver faces tho boaa' of his bo.at, 
'.and therefore soes ’avhat is before him. In threading 
narroav streams, &c., this is an appreciable gain. 

PADDLE-WHEEL — one of tho .appliances in 
steam-vessels by aadiich the power of the engine is 
•made to act upon the av.ater and produce locomotion 
— is .a skeleton avheel of iron, on tho outer portion of 
avhose radii flat boards, called floats or paddles, are 
fixed, avhich beat upon the aaatcr, and produce, 
continuousl 5 ’, the same cfTcot as is gia'en, in an 
•intermittent manner, by the blades of oars. The 
use of paddle-avhcels in conjunction avith stc.am ns a 
motive-power dates from about the commencement 
of the present centurj^, but the employment of tho 
paddlo-aa’heel itself is as .ancient .as the time of tho 
Egj'ptians. A specimen is .also knoavu to h.avc been 
tried in .Spain in the ICth century. 

The fig. shear's the usu.al form of paddlc-aa'hcel, 
•th.at e.alled the radial, in aa'hich tho flo.ats are fixed. 
It avill bo seen that a certain loss of power is 
ina'olvod, as the full force of tho engine on the 
T,’ater is only experienced aalien the-float is a’crtical, 
•and as on entering and leaadng tho avator the poav'cr 
is mainly employed in depressing or lifting the 
particles of aa'atcr. This objection has grc.at force at 
tho moment of starting, or aadien progress is a'cr 3 ' 
sloav, as is illustrated by the sm.all poaver a paddle- 
steamer evinces aa'hcn trj'ing to tug .a stranded 
vessel off a sandbank ; but avhen in full progress, 
the action is less impeded by this circumstance, 
the avator in front of the avheel being depressed, and 


Uiat abaft being throaa’n into tho form of a avave. 
ihe extent of the immersion much influences tho 
economy of poaver, as avill bo readily understood if 



Ordinary Paddle-wheel. 

the consequences of immersion up to the centre of 
the aa’hecl be imagined. An immersion someaa'hat 
oa'cr the top of the loaa'cst flo.at is about the most 
.advant.ageous, and in order th.at the floats may be 
.as nearly .as possible a'ortical aalien they strike the 
aa'atcr, it is ada'is.ablc to gia'o the avheel as large a 
diameter as possible, and to place tho .axis at tho 
highest av.ailablo point in the vessel. 

To overcome tho dr.aavb.acks to tho radial avheel, 
Elij.ah G.alloway patented, in 1820, tho Fcaiherinq 
Paddle-wheel, in aaliich tho floats are mounted 



Feathering Paddlo-wheeh 

on .axes, .and are connected by rods avith a common 
centre, avhich revolves upon a pin placed ecoeutric- 
.ally to the axis of tho paddle-aa'hcel. By this 
method, the flo.ats are kept, avhilo immersed, at 
right angles to the surface of the avator. So long as 
the aa'.atcr is smooth the gain is great, consequently 
feathered floats are much used in river-steamers; 
but for ocean-steamers tho liability to derangement, 
perhaps at a critical period, is a great objection to 
heir use. 

The paddle-wheel, in roa'olving, imparts both a 
foraa'ard a’clocity to the a'cssel and a backav.ard 
velocity to the avator. The latter is called the slip, 
and sometimes bears a very large and avastoful pro- 
portion to the former. The absolute velocity of the 
paddle floats is equal to tho sura of the slip and 
tho foravard motion of tho ship, so that tho avheel 
.alav.aj’s revolves faster than tho ship makes avay. 

is;; 
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PADDY, or PADDIE, tlie name commonly 
applioil in India to rice in the Innk. It is the 
Tainul and the l\Ialay name. See Dicr. 

PADE'LLA (Ital. a frying-pan; jdnr. a 

Bhallow vessel of metal or earthenware n- ed in 
illuminations. TIio illumination of .St Peter's at 
Rome, and other largo buildings in Italy, is f.n'ectcd 
by the tasteful arrangement of large numbers of 
these little pans, avhich are converted into lamp)S 
by partly filling them with tallow or other grc.ase, 
and placing a wick in the centre. This mode of 
illumination was first ado]itid on a large sc.ale in 
Gre.at llritain on the occa-ion of the maniago of 
the Prince of IV.alcs with tlic Princes.s Alexandra, 
avhen the inhabitants of Edinburgh ])roduecd by 
this means a most magnificent illumination of their 
citj'. 

PA'PEnBORY, the chief tomi of a district in 
the Prussian province of lYestphalia, sitriatcd in 1)1° 
‘13’ Y. l.at.. and S° d.V E. long., in a jile.as.ant and 
fruitful district, is built at the source of the Pader, 
which bumts forth from below the cathcdr.al with 
Euflicient force to drive mills within 20 p.accs of its 
point of exit. Po|). (1S71) 1.3,727. 1’. h.as narrow, 
dark, old-fasliioned streets, presenting no .spcci.al 
attractions, although it has some interesting build- 
ings, .as, for instance, the fine old catbcdral, coin- 
idetcd in 11 1;., with its two m.agnificent faijades, and 
containing the silver collin in which are deposited 
the remains of St Liborius. Jt i.s the rc.at of a bi.=hop 
and cha|iter, and of an .administrative coiiit. The 
m.anufacturcs of P., which are not very considcr.abIe, 
include tobacco, starch, hats, and w.ax-clotln, .anil 
there arc .‘several breweries, distilleries, and sugar- 
rcfimeric.s in the town, vhich carries on a consider- 
.able trade in cattle, corn, and oils. P. is one of the 
important stations on the Great We.stph.ali.a Rail- 
avav. P., which ranked till ISO.'! as a free imperial 
bi.xiioiiric. owes its foundation to Gharlcniagne, who 
nominated the lir.-it bi.shop in 793. .Several dieU 
were held during the middle ages at P., avhich at 
th.at iicriod ranked .as one of the most flourishing of 
the ll.aiisc.atio Cities, while it was ako numbeied 
among the Pree Imperial Cities. In ICOl, it was 
forcibly deprived by the iirincc-bi.shop, Theodor 
of Fllrstenlnirg, of many of the spcci.al rights and 
jirerogatives which it had enjoyed nince its foun- 
dation, and comiiclled to aekiion ledge the Roman 
Catholic as the liicdoniinant church, in the jikacc of 
Protcst.anti.sin, which had been estatdisbed during 
the time of Luther. In IbO.I, P. was att.ached as an 
hereditary ]irinci[i.ality to I’ni-.^ia, .and after being 
for a time incorporated in the kingdom of \Ve,..i- 
phali.a, w.as restored to Prnssi.a in lbl3, and iiicor- 
jioratcd in the We.stph.aban circle of .Mindeii. 

PA'UllI.Vlil, a large chapclry .and town.ship, in 
the higher elivision of the hundred of Bl.ackbiirii, 
Kcated on an eminence bjiringiiig from the north 
bank of the C.alder, and re.aehed by the Rose Grove 
station of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railw.ay, 
and also by the Leed.s and Liverpool Canal. It is 
about 9 miles north-east of Blackburn. 'I'lic cotton 
tr.ado employs .a gre.at proportion of the jiopiila- 
tion — (1871) CB7u — but coal-mines and extensive 
quarries also add to industrial activity and the jiros- 
perity of P. ; which has been greatly improved in 
appearance recently by several new streets. 

PADILLA, .lu.xN' Dr., one of the most popular 
heroes in Spanish history, w.as a scion of a 'J'oledan 
family, and was appointed bj’ the Emperor Charle.s 
V. military commandant of S.aragos3.a. While he 
w.as so employed, a fonnid.able rebellion, c.aused by 
the exce^ivc taxes which the einjicror imiioscd on 
the Spaniards, to defray the cost of his various wars 
in Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries, broke out 


among the toums {conwuinidada;) of Castile, and the 
rebel", who were known as comvmncro’!, called 
upon P. to put himself at their head. The intro- 
duction of the rehgious element into the quarrel 
tended greatly to strengthen the insurgents, and 
for an iinstant P. w.as the rider of Spain, and fonned 
a new junta to carry on the government. He was 
snccc.ssful in a number of cnterjiri-ses undertaken 
ng.ainst the ro 3 aalist parly; but on 2.jd April 1521, 
was completely beaten by the rojaalists at Villalos. 
This conlliet decided the fate of the rebellion and 
of P. himself, who avas taken prisoner, and next 
d.aj' beheaded. 

Ilis avife, Dok.x JI.vr.iA de Pacheco, raUied the 
wrecks of the rebel armjg and for a long time held 
Toledo against the roj’.alist besieging .army, and 
after its fall, retired to Portugal, avhere she died 
.'oon afterwards. With P. and his wife cxjiired the 
last remnant of the ancient freedom of Spain. 
Yumerous jioems and dramas cclcbr.ate their deeds. 

PADriallATI, in Turkish Padi.silvo (Persian 
padi, jirotcctor or throne, shah, prinee), one of the 
titles of the Sultau of the Ottoman Empire, and of 
the Shah of Pcmi.a. Eormerlj', this title w.as aecorded 
onlj' to the kings of Franco among European 
nion.archs, the others being called Kra}, Iring. 
It av.as subsequently allowed to the Emperor of 
Austria, and still later, b_v a special article in the 
treat}’ of Kutshuk-Kainardji (10th J.anu.ar}’ 1775), 
to the autocrat of All the Rus.sias. Padish.ah w.as 
the title assumed by Baber and his Eucccssors on 
the throne of Delhi. 

PA'DUA (It.al. Padova), c.apital of the province 
of the came name in Yorthern It.aly, stands on a 
bc.autifiil ]>lain on the Bacchiglione, 2.3 miles by 
railway avest -south-west of Venice. It is surrounded 
by walls and ditches, and is fortified by bastions. 
Its houses .are lofty, supported for the most part on 
long rows of .arches, generally pointed; and most of 
its streets, especially in the older quartci's, .arc 
narrow, dark, dirty, and ill-]iavcd. There arc, 
however, several hand.some gates, as those of San 
Giov.anni, S.avoii.arolo, and Falconctto ; a number of 
fine rqu.ares, of which the Prato della Valle is the 
l.arge.st and the finest, and is surrounded by a stream, 
and jilautcd with trees ; and Eoveral magnificent 
biiilding.s. Of these, the Cafe Pedrocchi is esteemed 
the tincst erlilico of the kind in It.aly. Portions of 
a Roman edifice were discovered avhilo the founda- 
tions of this building were being made, and the 
marbles found now adorn the iiavemcnt, etc., of 
the saloiic. The P.alanzo della Municipalit.^, built 
1172 — 1219, is the most peculiar and most n.ational 
in the city. It is an immense building, forming 
one side of the m.arkct-jil.aco, rests wholly on 
arches, and is BUiTounded by a loggia (q. v.). 
Its cast end i.s covered with shields and armorial 
bearings, and its roof is said to be the largest 
unsupported by pillars in the work! Its hall is 
2u7j feet long, and 89 feet avidc, is covered 
with mystical and metaphoric.al paintings, and con- 
tains a monument of Jjivy, the Roman historian, 
and a bust of Belzoni, the traveller, both natives 
of this city. The other chief edifices .arc the 
cathedral, the church of Sant’ Antonio, a beauti- 
ful building in the Pointed style, with several 
Byzantine features, and remarkably rich and 
Eiilcndid in its internal decorations ; and the 
cliurcbcs of San Giorgio and of S.anta Giustina; .all 
of them richly decorated with paintings, scidpturcs, 
&c. The university of P., the most lamous est.ab- 
lishmcnt in the city, avas celebrated as early as the 
year 1221. It embraces Cl professors and other 
teachers, and is attended by about 1000 students. 
Connected with the imivcrsity are an anatomical 
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theatre and a botanic garden, both dating from the 
IGth c., and each the first of its kind in Europe. 
There is also a museum of natural history, an obser- 
vatory, a chemical laboratory, and a library of 
120,000 volumes and 1500 manuscripts. There are 
also numerous palaces, theatres, and hospitals. Pop. 
(1S72) 52,011. 

P., the Roman Paiavium, is one of the most 
ancient toavns of Ihaly. According to a wide-spread 
belief of antiquity, alluded to by Virgil, it avas 
founded by the Trojan chief Antenor, hut we really 
knoav nothing of its histor}' imtil it became a 
Roman toaam. During the first centuries of the 
empire, it was the most fiomishing city in the north 
of Italy, on account of its groat avoollen manufac- 
tures, and could return to the census 'more persons 
wealthy enough to be ranked as cquitcs than any 
other place except Rome. But in 452 Attila 
utterly razed it to the ground. It was, however, 
rebuilt by Rarscs, again destroyed by the Lombards, 
but once again rose from its ashes, and bec.ame a 
ver3' famous city in the middle ages. It fell into 
the hands of the Carrara family in 1318, and in 
1405 it was conquered by Venice, the fortunes of 
which it has since shared. 

PADU'CAH, a city of Kentucky, U. S., on the 
south banlc of the Ohio Rivci-, just below the mouth 
of the Tennessee River, 322 miles below Louisville. 
It is the entrepot of a fertile countr3', and has a 
large trade b3' the river.s, the Louisville, Paducah, 
and South-western, and the Paducah and Memphis 
Railwa 3 ’S. It contains county buildings, 4 banks, 3 
shipj’ards, steam saw-mills, extensive manufacturing 
establishments, and 15 churches. Pop. (1870) C8CG. 

PTE'AN (of doubtful ct3'moIogy), the name given 
by the ancient Greeks to a land of 13110 poetry 
originally connected with the worship of Apollo. 
The oldest pajans, as wo learn from Homer, appear 
to have been either h3inn3, addressed to that 
deity for the purpose of appeasing his UTath (Iliad, 
i. 473), or thanksgiving odes, sung after danger 
•n'as over and glory won (Iliad, xxiii. 391). Never- 
theless, at a la.ir period, they were addressed to 
other deities also. Thus, according to Xenophon, 
•the LacedaDmonians sung a pajan-to Poseidon after 
an earthquake, and the Greek army in Asia one to 
Zens. 

PiEDO-BAPTISM. Sec Batixsm, iNFAirr. 

PiE'.ONY (Paonia], a genus of plants of the 
natural oriev Panunculacecc ; having large flowers, 
with five persistent, unequal, leafy, and somewhat 
leathery sep.ils, 5 — 10 petals, many stamens, and 
2 — 5 germens, which are croumed with a fleshy 
recnn'cd stigma. The leaves are compound, the 
leaflets often variously aud irregularly divided. 
The fibres of the root are often thickened into 
tubers. The species are large herbaceous perennials, 
or rarely half-shrubby; natives of Europe, Asia, 
and the north-west of America. None of them aro 
truly indigenous in Britain, although ono (H. 
corallina) has found admittance into the English 
Elora. On account of the beauty of their flowers, 
some of them are njuch cultiv.ated in gardens, parti- 
cularly the Common P. (P. officinalis), a native of 
the mountain-woods of the south of Europe, with 
carmine or blood-red flowers. A variety with 
double flowers is common. — ^The 'White P. (P. albi- 
Jlora) is another favourite species. It is a native of 
the central parts of Asia. Its flowers are fragrant. 
— The Tree P., Chinese P., or Moutan (P. Moutan), 
is a half-shrubby plant, a native of China and Japan. 
In favourable circumstances, it attains a very large 
size, and a height of twelve feet or more. It has 
been long cultivated in China and Japan ; and is 


now also a favourite ornamental plant in the south 
of Europe, and in the south of England and Ireland 3 
but the late spring-frosts of most parts of Britain 
are injurious to it, although it can bear severe frost 
in winter, when vegetation is at a stand. It flowers 
in spring. The varieties in cultivation are numerous. 
It is propagated by cuttings, and also by grafting. 
Its germens are surrounded by a cup-shaped laci- 
niated membrane. — The roots of most of the paionies 
have a nauseous smell when fresh, and those of the 
Common P. were in high repute among the ancients 
as an antispasmodic — whence the name Pmony, from 
Paion, a Greek name of Apollo, the god of medicine 
— but their medicinal properties are now utterly 
disregarded. The globose, shining blaek seeds of 
paionies were formerly, in some countries, strung 
into necklaces, and hung round the necks of children, 
as anodyne nccJdaces, to facilitate dentition. The 
Daurians and klongolians use the root of P. alhijlora 
in their soups, aud grind the seeds to mix with their 
tea. 

PiE'STUM, anciently a Greek city of Lucania, 
in Southern It.aly, in the present province of 
Salerno, on the Sinus Pcestanus, now the Gulf of 
Salerno, and not far from Mount Alburnus. It 
was founded by the Trtezenians and the Sybarites, 
some time between G50 and GIO n.c., and was 
originally c.allcd Poseidonia (of which Pa^stum 
is believed to be a Latin corruption), in honour 
of Poseidon (Neptune). It was subdued by the 
Samnites of Lucania, and slowly declined in pro- 
sperity after it fell into the hands of the Romans, 
who established a colony here about 273 b.c. The 
Latin poets celebrato the beauty aud fragrance of 
its flowers, and particularly of its roses, _ which 
bloomed tuico a year. Wild roses, it is said, stiU 
grow among its I'uins, which retain their ancient 
property, and flower regularly both in May and 
November. P. was burned by the Saracens in the 
10th c., and there is now only a small village called 
Pcsto, in a marshy, unhealthy, and desolate district; 
but the ancient greatness of the city is indicated by 
the ruins of temples and other buildings. These 
appear to have been first noticed in the early part 
of the ISth c., b3r a certain Cmmt Gazola, in the 
service of the king of Naples ; they were next 
described by Antouini, in a work on the topography 
of Lucania (1745), and have since been visited by 
travellers from all parts of Eiuope. 

PAGANINI, Nicoeo, a f.amous violinist, son of a 
commission-broker at Gcno.a, where he was bom in 
1784. His musical talent shewed itself in his child- 
hood; in his ninth year, he had instructions from 
Costa at Genoa, and .afterwards from RoUa .at Parma, 
.and from Ghirctti. In 1801, ho began his pro- 
fessional tours in It.aly ; in 1828, he created a great 
sensation on appearing for the first time in the 
principal to^vn3 of Germany ; and in 1831, his 
violin-playing created an equal furor in Paris and 
London. His mastery oa'er the aiolin has never 
been equalled, but he was too much addicted to- 
using it in mere feats of musical legerdemain, such 
as his celebrated performance on a single string. His 
execution on the guitar was also very remarkable ; 
for four years he made that instrument his constant, 
study. P. died at Nice m 1840, leaving a largo 
fortune. 

PA'GANISM, another name for Heathenism or- 
Polytheism. The word is derived from the Latin 
payaniis, a designation of the inhabitants of the 
country (payus), in contradistinction to the inhabi- 
tants of towns, the more educated and civilised 
inhabitants of towns havingTieen the first gener.aUy 
to embrace Christianity, whilst the old polytheism 
lin"cred more in remote rural districts. ' 

° is: 
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PAGE (derivation variously assigned to Gr. pais, 
a boy, and Lat. pagus, a village), a youth employed 
in the SGrvic6 of a. royal or noble persona^^e. The 
practice of employing youths of noble 'birth in 
personal attendance on the sovereign, existed in 
early times among the Persians, and was rcidved in 
the middle ages under feudal and chivalric usages. 
The young nobleman passed in courts and castles 
through the degree of page, preparatory to bcin" 

admitted to the fiuther degrees of esouire anS 
rru,. _ r s ... 


The practice of educating the higher 


knight. 

» X 

nobUity as pages at court, began to decline after the 
15th c., till pages became vhat they are now, mere 
relics of feudal usages.. Four p.ages of honour, who 
are personal attendants of the sovereign, form part 
of the state of the Eritish court. They receive a 
salary of £200 a year each, and on att.aining a 
suitable age, receive from ber hlajestj' a commission 
in tbe Foot Guards. 

PAGET, Family or. This noble family, though 
said to be of Forman e.vtraction, do not trace their 
descent further back than tbe reign of Henry VII., 
in whose time, one William P. lield the office of one 
of the sergeants-at-maoe of the city of London. His 
son William, who was educated at St Paul’s School, 
and at Cambridge, was introduced into public life by 
Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, early in 
the reign of Henry VIII., who sent him .abroad to 
obtain the opinions of foreign doctors as to his con- 
templated divorce from Catharine of Aragon. From 
this time forth his rise was rapid, and he avas 
constantly cmplo 3 'cd in diplomatic missions until the 
death of the king, who appointed him one of his 
executors. He now adliored to the p.artj’ of the 
Protector Somerset, and was raised to the pcoraf'c 
in 1552, as Lord Paget of Boaudosert. Ho shared?:! 
the poaver, and also in the fall, of the Protector, and 
avas heaa-ily fined by the Star Chamber, aa-ho also 
elcprived him of the insignia of the Order of the 
Garter. His disgrace, however, avas not of long 
continuance, and a change taking place in the 
councils of his opponents, he soon obtained his 
pardon. On the accession of Queen hlaiy, he aa-as 
sworn a member of the privy council, and obtained 
sea-eral large grants of lands. Ho retired from 
public life on the accession of Elizabeth, avho 
regarded him aa-ith much favour, though ho was a 
strict Eoman C.atholio. The ropresentatia-e of the 
family adliored to the c.auso of iSIary Queen of Scots, 
and suffered, iu consequence, the confiscation of his 
property'. The fifth Lord P. so far dep.artcd from 
the traditionaiy policy of the family as to accept 
from the parliament tlio lord-lieutenancy of Biicldng- 
hamshire ; hut he returned to his allegiance shortly 
afterwards, and held the command of a regiment 
nuder the royal standard at the battle of Edgehill. 
His grandson aa-as advanced to the e.arldom of 
Uxbridge, but this title becoming extinct, the repre- 
sentation of the family devola-cd on a female, avho 
carried the h.irony of Paget by marriage into the 
house of Bayly. The son of tiiis marriage, hoavea-er, 
having assumed the name of Paget, obtained a 
reneaval of the earldom of Uxbridge, and the second 
earl, for his gallantry at AVaterloo, aa-as ada-anced to 
the marquisate of Anglesey. Of late yc.ars, the P. 
family ha\-e usually held three or four seats in ca-ery 
parliament, and they haa-e constantly supported the 
liberal party. 

PA'GIN G-MACHIFE. Sea-eral machines h.ave 
been made for paging books and numbering bank- 
notes, cheques, railavay-tickots, and other similar 
papers. The great object of these machines is to 
prevent the chance of error or fraud by making 
it impossible that a page, cheque, &c. can be 
abstracted or lost avithout detection, Messrs 
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Waterloo- and Sons of London perfected an inge- 
nious macliine, b^- which pages of hooks, such as 
ledgers and other commercial hooks, and hanle- 
notes, &e., are numbered in regular siicoession. The 
numbers arc engraa-ed on metal rowels, usually of 
steel or brass. A series of these roaa-els are so 
arranged, that when the machine is worked, the 
numbers must he impressed on the paper iu regular 
succession from 1 to 99,999; and it is impossible 
to produce a duplicate number until the whole 
series has been printed. The instrument is made to 
supply ink to the types, so that it may be locked in 
such a manner as to adroit of being worked aa-itbout 
the chance of its being tampered aa-ith. 

An extremely ingenious modification of this 
machine has been perfected by M. Auguste Trouillet 
of Paris, under tbe name of ‘Fumerateiir MCcanique,’ 
avbich is not only more simple, but admits of wider 
application; for it not only pages books and numbers 
notes, tickets, &c., but can also be used for number- 
ing bales and other packages of merchandise. The 
instrument has six roavels, on each of which is a 
set of engraved numbers, so arranged, that their 
revolutions produce in regular succession the 
required numbers, by tbe action of a lever which 
moves horizontally, and supplies the tj-pe with ink 
as it moves backwards and forwards. 

PA'GO, an island belonging to the Austrian 
croivnland of Dalmatia, separated from Croatia by 
the Morlaoca Canal, a channel from two to three 
miles in width. It is long and narrow, runs parallel 
to_ the Croatian coast, and has an area of 108 square 
miles. Pop. 5150, who are most industrious, and 
support themselves by \-ine-oulture, the manufacture 
of salt and fishing. 

PAGO'DA (according to some, a corruption of 
the Sanscrit word i/idgarnto, from hhagavat, sacred; 
but accorebng to others, a corruption of put-gada, 
from the Persian put, idol, and gada, house) is the 
name of certain Hindu temples, which' are amongst 
the most remarkable monuments of Hindu archi- 
tecture. Though the word itself designates but 
the temple where the deity— especially S'iva, and 
his consort Diirga or Purvati — was M-orshippod, a 
pagoda is in reality an aggregate of various monu- 
ments, which, in their totality, constitute the holy 
place sacred to the god. Sanctuaries, porches, 
colonnades, gateways, w.alls, tanks, &c., are gener- 
ally combined for this purpose, according to a plan, 
which is more or less uniform. Several series of 
walls form an enclosure ; between them are alleys, 
h.abitations for the priests, &c., and the interior is 
occupied by the temple itself, with buildings for 
tbe iiilgrims, tanks,, porticos, and open colonnades. 
The rv.alls have, at their openings, gopitras, or large 
pj-r.amidal g.atew.aj-s, higher than themselves, and 
so constructed that the gopura of the outer wall is 
alwaj-s higher than that of the succeeding inner 
wall, the pagoda itself being smaller than the 
smallest gopura. The extent of the enclosing walls 
is generally cousiderahlo ; in most instances, thej- 
consist of hewn stones of colossal dimensions, placed 
upon one another v-itliout mortar or cement, hut 
with such admirable acoiu-acy, that their joints are 
scarcely visible. The gatewaj^s ai-e jij-ramidal 
buildings of the most elaborate workmanship ; they 
consist of soveral, sometimes as many as fifteen 
stories. Tho pagodas themselves, too, are of a 
pyramidal shape, various layers of stones having 
been piled upon one another in successive recession ; 
in some pagodas, however, the pyramidal form 
begins only with the higher stories, the broad basis 
extending to about a third of the height of the 
■whole building. The sides of the different terraces 
are vertical'; but the transition from one to the 
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otlicr is eflfocted by a vault surmounted by a sei-ies 
of small cupolas, avbicb bide the vavdt itself. A 
single cupola, bevn out of tbe stone, and snr- 
inoimtcd by a globe, generally ororvns tbe avhole 
sttucturo; but sometimes the latter also ends in 
fantastical spires of a fanlike shape or concave 
roofs. Tbe pagodas are covered all overavitli tbe 
ricbest ornamentation. Tbe pilasters and columns, 
•U’bicb t.aUo a prominent 'rank in tbo ornamental 
portion of these temples, shew tbe greatest v.ariely 
of forms ; some pagodas are also overlaid avitb strips 
of copper, having tbo appearance of gold. The 
most celebr.atcd i)agodas on tbo mainland of India 
are those of bl.atbura, Triebinopoli, Chalambron, 
Konjeveram, Jaggernaut, and Deogui*, near EUora. 
— Tb.at of jMatbura consists of four stories, and is 
about G3 feet high ; its base comprises about 40 
square feet. Its nrst story is made of hewn stones, 
copper, and covered aritb gilt ; tbe others of brick. 
A gre.at number of figures, especially representing 
deities, tigers, and elephants, cover tbe biiiltbng. — 
Tbe pagoda of Tan j ore is tbo most beautifnl monu- 
ment of this kind in tbo south of India ; its height 
is 200 feet, -and tbe ividtii of its basis is equal to 
tu’o-tbirds of its height. — ^Tlio pagoda of TriebinopoU 
is erected on a bin, elevated about .300 feet over 
tbe plain; it differs in stj'lc fi-om other pagodas 
dedic.ated to Brabminic.al vorsbip, and exhibits 
great similarity u-itb the Buddhistic momunents of 
Tibet. — The groat pagoda of Chalambron, in T.anjore, 
is one of the most celebrated and one of the 
most sacred of India. It is dedic.ated to S'iva and 
Pilrvati, and filled arith .representations belonging 
to the mj-thic.al history of these gods. The build- 
ings of which this pagoda is composed cover an 
oblong square, 300 feet long, and 210 feet wide. — 
At Konjeveram, there are two pagodas — the one 
dedicated to S'iva, and the other to Pftrvatl. — The 
pagodas of Jaggernaut, on the north end of the 
coast of Coromandel, arc three ; they are erected like- 
wise in honour of S'iva, and are suiTounded by a w.all 
of black stones — whenoo they are called by Europeans 
the Black Pagodas — measuring 1122 feet in length, 
090 feet in •> Mth, and 24 feet in height. The 
hci.ght of the principal of these three pagod.as is said 
to be 344 feet ; according to some, however, it docs 
not e.xcoed 120 — 123 feet. — The p.agoda of Dcogur, 
near EUora, consists also of three pagodas, sacred to 
S'iva; they have no sculptures, however, except a 
trident, the weapon of S'iva, 
which is visible on the top of 
one of these temples. — 'The 
monuments of hlavalipura, 
on the coast of Corom.andel, 
are genor.ally called the Seven 
Pagodas ; but ns these monu- 
ments — which .arc rather a 
whole city, than merely 
temples— arc buddings cut 
out of the living rook, they 
belong more properly to the 
rock-cut monuments of India, 
than to the speeial class of 
Indian architecture comprised 
under the term p.agod.a. 

The term pagoda 
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Porcelain Tower of 
Nanking. 


form, which consist of several 
stories, each story containing 
a single room, and being sur- 
roundod by a gallery covered 
with aprotrudingroof. These 
differ materially from the 


buildings, however, 

Hindu pagodiis, not only so for as their style and 
exterior appearance are concerned, but inasmuch 


as they arc buildings intended for other than 
religious purposes. The Chinese c.all them Ta, and 
they are generally erected in commemor.ation of a 
celebrated ^personage, or some remarkable event; 
and for this reason, too, on some elevated spot, 
rvhere they may he conspicuous, and add to the 
charms of the scenery. Some of these buildings 
h.avo a height of 100 feet; the finest known spem- 
mcn of them is the famous Porcelain Tower of 
Nanking (q. v.). The application of the name 
pagoda to a Chinese temple should be dis- 
coimtcn.ancod, for, as a rule, a Chinese temple is 
.an insignificant building, seldom more th.an two 
stories high, and built of wood ; tho exceptions are 
rare, and where they occur, as at Peking, such 
tcmjdes, however magnificent, have no architectural 
affinity with a Hindu p.agoda. 

PAGU'BUS A^'D PAGU'EIDiB. See Heemit 
Crab. 

PAHLANPU'R, a town of India, capital of 
tbe state of tbo same name, 200 miles east-south- 
east of Hyderabad. It is a walled town, is the 
seat of extensive trade .and of several mamitactui'cs. 
Pop. cstim.ated .at 30,000, many of whom are 
artificers and shopkeepers. The state of avhich 
P. is capital lies between lat. 23° 57' — 24° 41' N., 
and long. 71° 51' — 72° 45' E. One-seventh of the 
popul.ation arc Moslem, .and the remainder Hindus. 
The state, whose revenue, 1870 — 1871, was £37,593, 
pays an anmi.al tribute of £5000 to tbo Guicow.ar, 
and £000 per annum for the maintenance of a British 
political agent. The exact area of the state is not 
knoaMi ; tlio state, however, contains 300 viUagcs ; 
pop. 210,000. The products are wheat, rice, sug.ar- 
c.auc, and cotton. In the north and west, tlie soil 
yields only ono crop annually ; but in the south and 
cast, three crops .are obtained in the year. 

PAILA is, according to tbo PnrUn'as (q. v.), ono 
of tbo disciples of Vyilsa (q. v.), the reputed 
.arr.anger of tho Vedas (q. v.) ; he was taught by the 
latter tho B'igvcda, and, on his part, communicated 
this knowledge to Bilshk.ali .and Indr.apr.amati. 
This tradition, therefore, implies that P. was ono of 
the c.arlicst compilers of tho K'igvcda. 

PAIN is an undefinablo sensation, of tho n.atiu-e 
of which all persons arc conscious. It resides 
exclusively in tho nervous system, but m.ay originate 
from various soiurccs. Irritation, or exoessivo 
excitement of the nervous system, may produce it ; 
it frequently precedes and accompanies infl.amma- 
tion; while it sometimes occurs in, and seems to bo 
favoured by, a state of positive depression, as is seen 
in the intense pain avhicli is often experienced in 
a limb benumbed ivith cold, in the pain wlri’oh not 
unfrcqucntly accompanies palsy, and in tbo woU- 
known fact, that neuralgia is a common result of 
general debility. Hence, pain must on no account 
be regarded as a cert.ain indication of inflammation, 
althougli it rarely happens that pain is not felt at 
some period or other in inflammatory diseases. 
Moreover, the pain that belongs to inflammation, 
differs very much, according to tho organ or tissue 
affected ; the jiahi, for example, in inflammation of 
tho lungs, differs altogether in character fro'm that 
which occiu’S in inflammation of the bowels, and 
both these p.ain3 from that occumng in inflammation 
of the kidneys. 

Pain differs not ordy in its ch.araotcr, which may 
be dull, sharp, aching, tearing, gnawing, stabbing, 
&c., but in its mode of occurrence ; for example, it 
may bo flying or persistent, intermittent, remittent, 
or continued. It is not .always that tbe pain is felt 
in tlio spot where the cause of it exists. Thus, 
infl.aramation of tbe liver or diaphragm m.ay 
cause pain in the right shoulder, the irritation 
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caused hy stono in tlio Madder produces pain at 
tlio outlet of tlio urinar}- pas's^e ; di=en>-e of th- 
Lip-joint occasions pain in tlic knee, di=ea'<' of tie 
heart is often accompanied avith pain in the L ft 
arm, and irritation of the stomach oft'-n - rj-o 
to headache, I’ain is difTcrmtly f>h hy p- r- me of 
difTorent consUtnlions and !• rnp. ram'-nt'. .'■•mie 
persons being little sensitive to painful ir.-.pre- hms 
of any hind, avhile others riilTer greitly from slight 
causes. 'X'licro even seem to h-' national diirerencoa 
in this rosjicct ; and heiore the introduction of 
chloroform, it avas a matter of common ohsera-a- 
tion that Irishmen avi r-' alav.aya more Irouhli-ome 
■snhjcct.s for surgical oj'', rations than cither Ihiglieh- 
mcn or Scotchmen; .and the imgro ii prohably le.ss 
Fcnsiliw to p.ain than .any of tiie aaliitc race”. 

Although in mo-t c.as m aav are to regard pain 
merely ns a rymj't'mi to ho removed only hy means 
avhich remoa-e Hie h -ion avhieh oce.asions it, lliiro 
are c.ases in avhich. .although it is only n symptom, 
it constitutes a chief element of disc.a”', .and one 
against avhich rcmedie.i must h- r]>eri.ally directed. 
Am ev.amplei of the; o cares, mas- he mentioned 
neuralgia, pa'iralgi.a, colic, dyamcnorrho'.a, and 
perforation <ii the intc.stincs ; and in .a less degree, 
the stitch of pleurisy, avhich, if not relieavd, impedes 
the rcsiiiralion, and Hie pain of tene intn, aadiich 
often caires such elfort •. to empty the lov.-,r bowel, 
ns rerioii'-ly to disturb the functions of the fntc-itino, 
and to exhaust the ntn iigth. 

Tor the methods of rel.vving pain, the reader i> 
referred to Hie artiele.i on Hie diih-r. at dr'.a-o- in 
avhich it rpecally occnr.i (.as Coue, Xr.riiAioi.a, 
Pt.ixr.isa', i';c.),nnd to tlio e <01 ('itionorou't.lfnin:, 
I.vin.as Hr.air, .Moiu'jha, Xaiicotu-i, Oriivt, 

I’AHan, Thomas, an author famie.n for hii c.m- 
ncction avith tlie .\menean and rreiich reandiitions, 
and for his advocacy of intiilel ojoniou”, av.-. i born 
COtii .lannary IT.'iT. at Tiat.'ord, m the county of 
la'orfolli in Ihiglaiid. He uas traitn d to the Ini'-ino' 1 
of his father, aiho avas a r,t:iymal:<T, but aftonaards 
obtained a rituation in the Cu-loiu”. and tie' 
nianagcment of a lol,aoco-nianufactora'. His ineome. 
Lowoa'er. avas rmsll, and he fell into d>h;, .and avas 
di.smi'=ed in 1771. ni>on aihich ho aa'ont to .\meriea, 
avas faa-onmldy n •> ivcd hy a hooh»eIIer in I’liila- 
delphia, and in 1770 pnhhriicd a pamidih t cntitle.l 
CVmiMoa iS'e;i'-, avnt:> n m a jiopnlar rtyle, in avhieh 
ho maintained the can c of l.ic coloni' s .against the 
mothcr-countr}'. 'J Im nieceis amt mliin-ncc of thii 
jmhlicalion averc extraordmara'. and it avon him the 
iriend'hip of Washington, b'ranl.lui, and other 
distingurhed Am' riean bader*. He aaas rcav.ardoil 
by Congress avith tli" a]ipo:ntment of tfi-cret.ary to 
the Committ'’C of Foreign .MTaim, a'isifed France 
in the siimnitr of 1 7^7, ai licrc he made the acquaint- 
ance of I’liiiron, Male, h'.rln”, I.a Itoehefoncaiild, and 
other cmiii'.uit men; and in the aiitnnin folhr.iing. 


I proposed avliat avoiild have done honour to Fr-anco 
11 it had heen accepted — the offer to the icing of an 
asylum in America:’ hy which ho offended the 
Mountain party ; and in 170.'?, Hohespierre caused 
^ him to he ejected from the Convention, on the 
^ '-0111101 of his being .a foreigner, and throavn into 

■ pri'-oii. Dnriii'g his impriconment, he aaTote ThiAga 
0 / Itfifion, against Atliei'in, and against Ciiristianity, 
and in favour of Deism. After an iinpri”omncnt of 

• fourteen months, he vas released, on the intercession 
1 of (he American povcmniciit, and restored to his 

■ real in the Convention. He w.as chosen hy Xapolcon 
to introduce a popular form of povcnimcnt into 

I Dritain, after he shoiihl have invaded .and conquered 
the island. But ns Xnpolcon did not e.arrj- out his 
dc'i'gn, 1’. was deprived of an opportunitj- of pharing 
the ]iart of legislator for his conquered countrymen. 
He then retired into private life, and occupied 
himself witii the study of finance. In 1802, ho 
rctnnied to tho United States, and died tlicrj Sth 
June ISOO. Tlie most complete edition of his worics 
is that Iiy .T. 1’. ^Icndiim (Bost, ISoC) ; the most 
noteil of his numerous biographers is ^YilliaI^ 
Coiihctt (I70G). 

DAIX.S A?;n DEK.VJvTIDi;. mien .u person 
has committed some crime of peculiar enormity, 
and for which no ndcqualo piini.shment is provided 
by the ordinary law, the modi' of proceeding is hy 
introdnemg a hill of pains and pemaltics, the ohjccfc 
of which, therefore, is to infiict a punishment of an 
oxlr.aordin.ara' and .anom.alons hind. 'These bill.s arc 
now r-ld'.iin reported to, and the Last instance of .an 
a'.t'-mpt to revive riich a form of pimiihmciit was 
by tu-i mini'.tcrs of George IV. ng.ainst Queen 
C.iroline, an .altc.uipt wlTich v.-.as sigiially defeated. 
When a bill of this hind is resolved upon, it is 
intmdiiced, and pa'-es through .all the rtages like 
any other bill in ]'arliamcnt, excojit that the jnrty 
prcceed'-d n'cain'-t is aliowtd to defend liiniseif or 
iier'>lf hy conns 1 and witnc' cs. The jirocceding 
i” '-11b t.antiallv an iiuiietnicnt, though m form a 
hill. 

DAITsTnit, in n.aa-.al matter?, is tho rop- by 
as'liieb a boat is fast'-ned to a .”Iiip or pier. 

DAIXTBUS’ CBU.VM, .a enmpo-ition ircd by 
artist I to cover oil-paintinp in jirogrLj.s, when tlicy 
le.ave oIT tln-ir work ; it prevents dra-ing, .and the 
con” 'quent shewing of linc.s where new work is 
h'-gim. It comdaU of six parts of fine nut oil, .and 
one part of pim-m.astic. Tlie m.a.stic is dissolved 
in the oil, and then is added a quarter part of 
acetat-e, or riigar of lead, liiielv triturated with a 
few drops of Hie oil. "When wo^l incorporated svith . 
the div-'iolved inastic, wat'^r nin.st be added, and | 
Ihoroiichly mixed, until the whole L.as the con- ' 
fistcncy of cream. It is applied with a soft brush, 
and c.an easily ho removed with wafer and a 1 


went to England, nlnre, in ntH, he piil>li,'-h< d IVi-’ 
I.’iy/i/f of J/n;i, the me-t lanioim of .all the roj-hes 
to Burke’s lof.'ciknis v]>on the frer.rh Jo.^oUttion, 
The work li.as gone through innumerable editions, 
and has b”cn tran‘.kat”d into almost all the Ian- 
plages of Europe. His defence of the principles of 
the French IJevolntinn.again-.t tho ma'gnilicenta'.saiilt 
of Burke and the outcry of the Engli ii nri'tocracy is 
vignroii”, and by no means niisncci-'fitl. But the 
y.ahio or at least the iiopiilarity of the work li.as been 
injured bv its advocaev of exlmme liberal opinions. 
Ills assaults on the British constitution exposed 

him to a eoeoronionf rirn^ooiilinn nt,,l 1,'' llo'l to 


•spoiiga 

PAIXTIXG, the art of representing objects to 
the eye on a llat siirfaco hj- means of lines and 
colour, avith a view to convey idc.as and awaken 
emotions. See Atit. As one of the line art”, paint- 
ing occupies a prominent ]ilace ; -some claim for it 
the first place, as combining the chi'cf elements — 
namely, form, light .and shade, and colour. As com- 
pared, however, with mii.='ie and pocltu', it laclis the 
imjiortant clement of movement, the representation 
being confined, in a peat measure, to one aspect 
and one instant of time. In its ruder and more 

r*1i»Tnnnf iri' in fiio nrijiinrv rlf'cifrn TV'iq 
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accurate and distinct an idea of an object as a 
pictorial representation, mucli less make so vivid 
an impression. Besides ' this, it is not limited, as 
v.Titing is, hy differenees of language, but speaks 
alike to all nations and all ages. 

'J'lio great antiquity of painting is proved by 
remains discovered in Egypt, and by reference to it 
in ancient writings. It has been ascertained that as 
early as the 19th c. B. c., the avails and temples of 
Tlielios avere decorated by painting and sculpture. 
Ezekiel, avho prophesied about 598 years B.C., refers 
to paintings in Jerusalem after the manner of the 
Babylonians and Chaldmans. Though no speci- 
mens have come doaa’n to us, it is evident that 
paintings of the highest excellence avere executed 
in Greece. This is proa-ed by aa-hat is recorded 
of them, for the subjects of many' of those 
mentioned required the putting forth in a high 
degree of all the qualities requisite for the pro- 
duction of the greatest historical avorks, such 
as form, grouping, expression, foreshortening. 
Erom the immense sums given for paintings, the 
care with avhich they aa-ero preserved in temples 
and other public buildings, and from the fact 
of the high state of sculpture at contemporary 
periods, as proved by avell-known avorks now 
extant, it may be deduced that painting, which, 
like sculpture, is based on design or drawing, must 
have occupied an equally high position. Even 
the imperfect specimens of painting discoamred in 
Pompeii, whore the style and influence of Greek 
art may be traced to some extent, lead to conclu- 
sions highly favourable to the high position of 
painting in classic times. The chief schools of 
painting in Greece' were those of Sicyon, Corinth, 
Athens, and Rhodes. The first great artist of whose 
avorks there is any authentic description, and from 
details of which an idea may be formed of his 
attainments, is Polygnotus of Thasos (flor. 420 b. c.), 
who painted, among other avorks, those in the 
Pcecile, a celebrated portico at Athens, and the 
Lcsche, or public hall at Delplii. 

The works of ApoUodorus of Athens (flor. 408 
B.c.) are described and highly praised by Pliny. 
Zeuxis, the pupil of ApoUodonis, Eupompus, Andro- 
■cides, Parrhasius (q.v.) the Ephesian, andTimanthes 
of Sicyon, i^vosecuted painting- aadth distinguished 
success, and by them it was carried doaani to the 
time of Philip the father of Alexander. Of the 
same period aras Pamphilus, celebrated not only for 
his works, but as the master of the artist uniamrsally 
acknowledged as the greatest of the ancient painters, 
Apelles (q. v.), aa'ho was born probably at Colophon, 
and flourished in the latter half of the 4th c. B.C. 
He was highly esteemed by Alexander the Great, 
and executed many important aa'orks for that 
monarch. Protogenes of Rhodes was a contem- 
porary, and may be styled the rival of Apelles, 
who greatly admired his works. His picture of 
lalysus the hunter and the nymph Rhodes was 
preserved for many years in the Temple of Peace at 
Rome. Art in Greece had now reached its highest 
point ; its course afterwards was downwards. 

In Italy, art was followed at a very early period 
by the Etrusc.ans, and, according to Pliny, painting, 
as wcU as sculpture, was successfully practised in 
Ardea and Lanuvium, cities of Xiatliun, perhaps 
more ancient than Rome. . The finest specimens of 
Etnvscan art, however — as the paintings on tombs, 
and the remains of armour and fictile ware orna- 
mented with figures, evince unmistakably the 
influence of, or rather are identical with Greek art. 
According to Pliny, it was introduced from Corinth 
about G50 n. c. No great national school of painting 
ever flourished in Rome, for though the names of 
Romans who were painters are cited, the 'principal 


works of art that adorned the temples and palaces 
of Rome were obtained from Greece, and it is 
probable that many of the paintings executed 
there were by Greek artists. MTien the seat of 
empire was transferred to the East, such art as 
then remained was carried with it, and in a new 
phase was afterwards recognised as Byzantine art — 
a conventional style, in which certain typical forms 
were adopted and continually repeated. This mode 
has been preserved, and is practised in church-paint- 
ing in Russia at this present time. 

Aluch discussion has arisen in modem times as 
to the supposed technical modes or processes of 
painting employed by the ancients. It seems 
cstabliMed that painting in fresco was much prac- 
tised ; but many of the most valuable pictures we 
read of were removable, and there are accounts of 
some carried from Greece to Rome- ‘The Greeks 
preferred mov.ahle pictures, which could he taken 
away in case of fire’ ( IFUl-inson on Egtji>lian 
and Greeh Paintings), and Pliny says Apelles 
never painted on walls ; besides fresco paintings on 
walls, therefore, there can he no doubt that the 
ancients painted on boards ; indeed, the name 
Tabula or Tabula picta proves this, and it seems to 
be now generally acknowledged that these were 
executed in tempera — that is, with size, and pro- 
bably fixed or protected by some kind of varnish, 
in the preparation of which oil was used ; or in 
encaustic, a process in which wax was employed to 
fix and give brilhancy and depth to the colours, 
heat being applied in working with it. 

Painting was revived in Europe in the 13th c. ; 
previous to that period, Byzantine artists chiefly 
were employed. On the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Latins in 1204, the Byzantine school was 
broken up, and many Greek artists were trans- 
planted to Italy, where art was now destined to 
flourish, so the works of the Italians who profited 
by their instructions, were necessarily, at the com- 
mencement, composed in the Byzantine style. The 
first Italian whose name is associated with the 
revival of Italian art is Guido of Siena ; a work 
by him, a large Madonna, inscribed with his name 
and the date 1221, is still preserved in that city. 
The next is Giunto da Pisa (1230). But Giovanni 
Cimabue (q. v.), (1240—1300), is commonly styled 
the founder of the Italian school. Several works 
of considerable importance are ascribed to him; 
and though he followed the Byzantine arrange- 
ment, he ventured occasionally out of the path, 
introduced the study of nature in his drawing, 
and imparted a greater degree of softness to his 
painting than the Byzantine artists. The influ- 
ence of Byzantine art was not confined to Italy ; 
it operated in Germany, Bohemia, and France ; but 
there also art began to assume a national character 
early in the 13th c., and paintings are still pre- 
served at Cologne, dated 1224. The Italian school 
of painting, or that style in which so many of 
the highest qualities of art have been so suc- 
cessfully earned out, received its chief impetus 
from Giotto (q.v.), the son of Bordone, born in 
1270 at Vespignano, near Florence, where he died in 
1330. It is said that he was originally a shepherd- 
hoy, and being discovered by Cimabue dranung a 
sheep on a slate, was instructed by him in paint- 
iu"-. His style is distinguished from that of earlier 
painters by the introduction of natural incidents 
and impressions, by greater richness and variety of 
composition, by the dramatic interest of his groups, 
and by total disregard of the typical forms and con- 
ventional style of his predecessors. His influence was 
not confined to Florence, but extended over the whole 
of Italy; and works by this artist may be traced from 
Padua to Naples. Giotto followed Pope Clemeni; 'V. 
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to Avignon, and is said to liave executed manj’ 
important pictures there, and in other cities in Prance. 
The most celebrated of his frescoes nou' extant are 
those at Assisi ; some noted ivorks hj' him in that 
class also remain at Padua, Plorence, and K.apiles. 
Most of the small easel-pictures ascribed to him are 
of doubtful .authenticity, hut some presen*ed in the 
gallery at -Florence are acknovledgcd to ho genuine. 
His high powers as a sculptor and architect are 
also exemplified by works in th.at city. Giotto had 
numerous scholars and imitators, and sever.al of 
these have loft works which shew that avhile they 
profited by his instruction or example, they were also 
gifted with origin.al t.alent. Among these m.ay be 
noticed Taddeo Gaddi, the favourite pnpil of Giotto 
(born 1300, Imng in 13D2) ; Simone Memmi (1284— 
1344) ; and Andrea Orcagna (1329 — 1389), one of 
the artists employed in the decoration of the cele- 
br.ated C.ampo Santo at Pisa. P.amting in Itoly 
continued to be impressed -with the feeling .and 
style of Giotto for upw.ards of a hundred years ; 
but early in the fifteenth ceiitury, the frescoes 
executed by Masaccio (1401 — 1443) in the Bran- 
cacci Chapel in the Carmelite Church at Florence, 
cle.arly prove that it had entered on a new phase, 
and had come forth strenrthenpd by an import- 
ant element in which it formerly was deficient, 
viz., correct delineation of form, guided by the 
study of nature. These celebrated frescoes, twelve 
in number, were at one time aU ascribed to Masaccio ; 
but it seems now to be acknowledged by judges of 
art that two of these are by Masolino da P.anicale 
(1378—1416), the master of Masaccio ; and three, or 
probably four, and a small portion of one, by 
Filippiuo Lippi (14G0— 1505). The frescoes by Mas- 
accio, however, are superior to those by Masolino 
and Lippi, and, indeed, for man^ of the highest 
qualities in art, have, as compositions, only neen 
smrpassed by Raphael in his celebrated cartoons. In 
about a century from M.asaccio’s time, painting in 
Italy attained its highest development j but before 
referring to those artists who are acknowledged as 
having carried painting to the highest elevation 
it has attained since the period of the middle ages, 
it is right to note the names of some of the painters 
who aided in r.aising it to that position. The 
works of Fra Giovanni da Fiesole (1387—1455) are 
highly valued and esteemed by many critics as the 
purest in point of style aud feeling, and so the 
best fitted for devotional purposes. Confining his 
efforts to simple and graceful action, .and su'eet 
and tender expression, he adhered to the tr<aditional 
types, and ventured on none of the bold innova- 
tions which were introduced in his time, and 
carried so far by Masaccio. His cx.ample, as 
regards feeling and expression, influenced many 
succeeding artists, p.articularly Pietro Perugino, 
the master of B.aphael (144G— 1524), and Francesco 
Friincia of Bologna (1450 or 1453— 1517), by both 
of whom these qualities, united to greatly improved 
technical power, were brought to high excellence. 
Giov.auni Bellini, the founder of the e.arly Venethan 
school (1422—1512), has left m.auy adminable works ; 
he had numerous scholars, among them Titian and 
Giorgione. Domenico Oorradi or Ghirlandajo, under 
whom Michael Angelo studied, successfully fol- 
lowed out that direction given to art by Masaccio, 
which involved individuality of oh.aracter and 
expression in the figm’es. Andrea Mantegna, _ of 
the school of Padua (1430 — 1506), along with 
strong expression, gave an impetus to form, 
modelled on Greek or classic art. Luca Signorelli 
of Cortona (about 1440—1521), successfully exem- 
plified powerful action and bold foreshortening, par- 
tioul.arly in his frescoes at Onueto, which, with his 
other works, .are supposed to have strongly influenced 
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the .style of Michael Angelo. Antonello da Messina 
(1447 — 149G) is E.aid to have been a pupil of Jan 
Van Eyck, who irap.artcd to him his secret in the 
preparation and use of oil-colours, the knowledge 
of which ho spread among the Venetians. The 
above statement, however, as to the exact period 
at which oil-painting was first introduced, is one 
attended with much doubt. Painting with colours 
mixed in oil is mentioned by ItaU.an -writers before 
the period of Van E 3 mk; painting in tempor.a, 
or size, was continued in Italj', piarticularlj" in 
the Florentine and Roman schools, to the time 
of Raphael ; and the transition from the one 
method to the other has been so gradual, that many 
judges of .art have expressed inability to determine 
whether the prictures of Perugino, Fr.ancia, and 
Raphael are in oil or tempora, or in both. The 
practice of jiainting on canvas, in place of wooden 
bo.ards or panels, was introduced and c.arried on for a 
considerable time in Venice before it was adopted in 
other parts of Italy, and canvas is the material best; 
suited for pictures in oil-colours wheu'thoy .are not 
of small dimensions ; so, on the whole, the conclu- 
sion seems to be, that though oil-p.ainting w.as not 
unknown in Florence and the south of Italj’-, painting 
in' tempora was longer praetised there than in Venice. 
At the time when the p.ainters above refeired to 
flourished, there were many able .artists in Germany, 
avhose works are deservedly very highly prized. 
Among those, Jan Van Eyck (q.v.), (about 1390— 
1441), deserves special notice. To him is generally 
given the credit of being the first painter who used 
oil in place of size in his colours. His works are 
remark.able for brilliant and transparent colouring 
and high finish. He had numerous scholars j among 
these, Justus of Ghent (flor. 1451), Hugo Vander 
Goes (died 1480)— supposed to be the painter of 
the celebr.ated wings of an altar-piece, now at 
Holyrood P.alaco, containing portraits of J.aines 
III. 'and his queen — Roger of Bruges (1SG5 — 
1418), Hans Hemling or hlemling (died 1489), the 
best sohol.ar of the Van Eyck school; Quintin 
Matsj'S (1450—1529), Jan Van Mabnse (1470—1532), 
Albert Dlh-er (q.v.), (1471—1528), Lucas V.an 
Leyden (q. v.), (1494—1533). The career of the two 
last-n.amed extended to the best period of .art, and 
for many high quahties their works strongly com- 
pete with those of the ablest of the Italians ; while 
portraits by Hiuns Holbein (q.v.), (1497 — 1554), aud 
Antonio More (1512—1588) r.ank with those of any 
school or period. The le.ading qualities in German 
art are invention, indmduality of character, clear- 
ness of colouring, aud high finish ; but they are 
inferior to the It.alians in embodying beauty ; their 
representation of the nude is angidar in form and 
deficient in the elegance and grace .attained by the 
painters of It.aly ; .and in their dr.aperies they do not 
.attain the simplicity and grandeur so remarkable in 
the works of then’ southern competitors. 

Anything like an account of the artists-by whom 
painting w.as carried to its highest pitch, of sufficient 
comprehensiveness to exhibit their peculiar .■esthetic 
qualities, c.annot bo attempted in so short a notice 
as this; but that deficiency is in some degree 
supplied by, and reference is made to, the biographi- 
cal notices of distinguished painters given in this 
work under their names. Keeping this reference 
in -view, therefore, the next step is to note the 
relative positions generally assigned to -the most 
distingirished painters of that period, with refer- 
ence to the estimation in which their works .are 
now held. Leonardo da Vinci (q. v.), (1452 — 

1519) , Michael Angelo Buonarotti (1474 — 1563), 
and Raphael or Raffaello Sanzio of tJrbino (1483 — 

1520) , are universally acknowledged as the three 
greatest among -the It.alian artists ; but two other 
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nnmc? maj' be added as -worthy to be put in an 
equally iiigh place— those of Titian (q. v.), (1477 — 
1570), and Antonio Allegri, sumamed Correggio 
(q. V.), (1494 — 1534). These five painters exhibit in 
their -(vorks, some of them the -whole, others the 
greater portion of the various elements — ^which in the 
earlier periods of art had existed apart, and composed 
distinct styles — united,' and more higUy developed ; 
•u’hile each of them has taken up one of these 
elements, and carried it not only further than his 
predecessors had done, but further than it -was by 
Ins contemporaries, or by any subsequent artist. 
Thus we see in Leonardo’s celebrated picture of 
the ‘Last Supper,’ that though he has adopted the 
traditional style of composition handed down from 
Giotto’s time, and carried out the religious feeling 
and dignified expression aimed at by the older 
masters, the whole is deepened and elevated by 
the manner in which it is worked out — ^namely, by 
a mind and hand possessing mastery over aU the 
elements that are combined in the production of 
the highest works of art. Michael Angelo was a 
proficient in all the qualities that constitute a 
painter, but he carried several of them — ^viz., gran- 
deur of design, anatomical knowledge, and power 
of dra-wing — far beyond all other artists of his o-wn 
or of later times. Titian and Correggio, again, 
with great power over every art-element, have each 
carried one quality further than all other artists — 
the former, colour; the latter, light and shade. 
Eaphael is generally allowed the first place among 
painters, for, though each of the four artists just 
referred to carried one, or perhaps two, of the 
qualities of painting furtlier than he did, he excelled 
them in every other element but the one for which 
each was particularly distinguished, and in several 
of the highest qualities of art he attained to greater 
excellence than any other artist ; the expression of 
dignity of movement by broad masses and grand 
lines aimed at in the works of Masaccio, is success- 
fully realised in the cartoons at Hampton Court ; 
and the pictures in -which Perugino and Pranoia so 
earnestly and successfully embodied female beauty, 
maternal affection, and infantine purity, are as much 
inferior to pictures of similar subjects by Kaphaol 
as they are ij-'ove those e.xecuted during the decad- 
ence of Italian art. Besides the five leading 
masters just referred to, there wore many other 
Italian artists of groat talent, who may be ranged 
in' three classes : 1, the contemporaries of those 
artists ; 2, those influenced by their style ; 3, their 
scholars. Among their contemporaries, the works 
of Pra Bartolommeo (14G9 — 1517) and Andrea 
V.anucchi, called Andrea del Sarto (14SS — 1530), 
both Plorentines, desenmdly rank very high. Gior- 
gio Barbarelli, called Giorgione (1478—1511), -was, 
under Bellini, a fellow-pupil of, and is generally 
styled the rival of Titian ; and his' worlis, which 
are of great excellence, i)rove that he was worthy of 
that name. In class 2, Correggio himself may rank 
as being influenced by Leonardo’s style, but the great 
pro'minence of his other qualities makes his style 
original and independent. On Bernardino Luini 
(aboirt 1460, living in 1530), Leonardo’s influence is 
direct; and as he was an able painter, his pic- 
tures are very valuable for embodying many of 
those qualities in art which Leonardo had so much 
improved. Sebastiano del Piombo, _ a Venetian 
(1485 — 1547), studied under Giovanni Bellini and 
Giorgione ; and after settling in Home, became 
intimate -\vith Michael Angelo, who employed him 
to paint some of his designs, with a view of bene- 
fiting by his admirable colouring. His pictures are 
greatly esteemed, as uniting rich colour to -grandeur 
of design. Class 3. All the five leading artists 
above referred to had pupils or scholars, particu- 
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larly such of them as, like Eaphael, were much 
engaged in extensive works iu fresco, in the exe- 
cution of which assistants are generally employed. 
A complete list of these, however, would occupy too 
much space here. Among the scholars of hlichael 
Angelo, Daniele da Volterra (1509 — 1566) was the 
best ; and among Eaphael’s scholars, the first place 
is generally accorded to Giulio Pippi or Eomano 
(q.v.), (1492 — 1546). After the first quarter of the 
16th 0 ., painting in Italy, except in the Venetian 
school, shewed symptoms of rapid deohue; that 
school, however, continued its -vitality longer than 
any other in Italy, having flourished with all the 
life of originality during the whole 16th century. 
This is attested by the productions of many able 
Venetian painters ; but among those, the works of 
Jacopo Eohusti, or Tintoretto (q. v.), (1512 — 1594), 
and Paolo Caliari, or Veronese (q. v.), (1528 — 1588), 
are by far the most important. The pictures of 
the former exhibit great -vigour in composition, 
and much richness of colour— the former quality 
evincing the influence of Michael Angelo ; the latter, 
that of Titian. Veronese ranlcs before even Tinto- 
retto: his compositions are animated and fuE, and 
as a colourist he is a powerful rival to Titian, not 
aiming at the rich glow of that master’s tints, but 
excelling every artist in producing the brilliancy and 
sparkling efi'ectof mid-daylight on figures gorgeously 
attired, and seen against backgrounds enriched 
with landscape and architecture. The. other great 
schools of Italy, however, as already said, had less 
-vitality than the Venetian, and shewed symptoms 
of decay at the end of the first quarter of the 16th 
century. Eaphael left numerous scholars and assist- 
ants ; many of these, after his death in 1520, quitted 
Eome. The piUage of that city by the French under 
Bourbon in 1527 had also the effect of dispersing 
them, and this naturally led to the style of Eaphael, 
so far as they could acquire it, being transplanted 
into other parts of Italy ; but Eaphael’s style was 
founded on his o-wn peemiar feeling for the beautififl, 
and on his own peculiar grace; and all that his 
scholars had acquired or coMd convey was a mere 
imitation of his external forms, without the spirit 
and pure feeling of -which these forms are the 
expression. The imitation of Michael Angelo 
became the great object with_ the Plorentines; but 
his scholars and imitators being unable to compre- 
hend his powerful spirit, and not possessing his 
technical powers and theoretical knowledge, their 
pictures are iherely exaggerated conipositions of 
academic figures. Nor were Correggio’s scholars 
more successful in following his walk, for_ they 
exaggerated the peculiarities of his style, which in 
them hands became affected and insipid. Leonardo’s 
scholars repeated his distinguishing qualities, mod> 
lied by their own individual peculiarities, and avoided 
that academic ostentation displayed by the followers 
of the masters just named. Their reputation there- 
fore stands higher. , , -r-.. T 7 - 

The German painters who succeeded Di'irer, Van 
Leyden, and the other celebrated artists of them 
period, before referred to, endeavoured to improve 
their national style by the study of Itahan art, at 
first attempting to combine the two styles, and after- 
wards. to the close of the IGth c.,_devoting them- 
selves exclusively to the study or imitation of the 
Italian painters. The works of these artists, the -worst 
productions of any school, form a connectmg link 
between those of the famous old German masters 
and the -vigorous, varied, and attractive works of 
the painters of the Netherlands in the 17th century. 

Towards the end of the 16th, and during the first 
half of the 17th c., a revival of art iu Italy -was 
attempted. This ivas sought for in two ways by 
two classes of artists ; the larger body were known 
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by tlie nnme of Eclectics, from tbcir baving endea- 
voured to select and imite the best qualities of each 
of the great masters, combined -irith the study of 
nature ; the otlier class were distinguished by the 
name of Naturalisti, and they aimed at forming an 
independent style, distinct from that of the earlier 
masters, based on the indiscriminate imitation of 
common life, treated in a bold and lively manner. 
In their development, both classes exercised an 
influence on each other, particularly the Naturalist! 
on the Eclectics. Eclectic schools arose in various 
liarts of Ital3’, but the most celebrated ivas that at 
Eologna, founded by Lodonco Carracci (q. v.), (1555 
— IC19), .assisted by his tno nephems, Agostino Car- 
racci (155S — 1C02), and Annibale Carracci (1500 
— 1G09) the most eminent of the three. Many 
painters of mark avere roared in this school ; among 
those, Domenico Zampicri, called Domcnichino 
(q. V.), (15S1— 1011), .and Guido Eoni (q. v.), (1575 
— 10-12), were by far the most eminent. The art 
of the Eclectics has been greatly oa’crr.atcd. Till 
recently, the leaders of that school avere alavaj-s 
placed on an equality aaath the best masters of the 
earlj' part of the IGth c., and far above any of the 
paintere of the 15th century. These notions haa-e 
recently undergone a complete change ; it is noav 
acknoavlcdgcd that the attempt of the Eclectics to 
combine the excellences of various groat masters, 
involves misapprehension avith regard to the con- 
ception and practice of art, for tlic greatness of the 
earlier masters avas brought out in their india-idnal 
and pecidiar qualities, the uniting of avhich implies 
a contradiction. Michael Angelo Ameriglii da Car- 
aa'aggio (q. v.), (1509— 1G09) avas the founder of tho 
Natiiralisti school ; ho resided principallj’ at Eome, 
but at a later period avent to Naples, Malta, and 
Sicily. Tho Naturalisti avere in their grc.atest 
strength at Naples, aa’hcro they porsca’cringly 
opposed tho followers of tho Carracci, their leader 
being Giusoppi Eibera (q. a'.), a Spaniard, hence 
called Spagnolctto (1593 — 1050). With much of the 
force of C.ar.ia-aggio, he united more delicacj' and 
greater advaoity of colour. Tho historic.al or Scrip- 
tural subjects of Salvator Eosa (fl. v.), (1015 — 1073) 
are in tho stylo of tho school of tho Naturalisti; 
but on account of his genre pieces and landsc.apcs, 
Salvator is entitled to occupy the place of the origi- 
nator of a stylo noted for certain qualities of noetic 
feeling. The inllucnco of tho school of tho ifatn- 
ralisti had more important results than that of the 
Eclectics, for it afTocted to some extent tho leading 
masters of the Spanish school. At Eome, contem- 
poraneously avith Domcnichino, Guido, and other 
leading masters of the schools of tho Eclectics and 
Naturalisti, the three following artists elevated Land- 
scape-painting to a high position — Nicholas Poussin 
(q. a’.), a Erenohman (159-1 — 1005) ; Claude Gclfe, 
also a native of Franco (1000 — 1GS2), c,aUcd Claude 
Lorraine (q. v.) ; and Gaspro Duchet, named Gaspar 
Poussin (q. a’.), bom in Eome, but tho son of a 
Frenchman (1013 — 1075). Among tho gre.at masters 
aa’ho occasion.ally practised landsc.ape-iiainting as a 
distinct branch of art, tho earliest were Titian and 
Giorgione; tho Carracci (particularly Annibale) car- 
ried out their style avith considerable success ; the 
landscapes of Domenichino are esteemed, and other 
scholars of the Carracci turned their attention in 
that direction. Tho reputation of N. Poussin is 
principally based on liis figure-pictures, the subjects 
of which were mythological and Scriptural. Into 
these pictmros, ho ende.avoiu-ed, with considerable 
success, to infuse the classical style ; but his com- 
positions wore generally arranged with a largo space 
of landscape backgroimd, which was in many cases 
not the le.ast important portion of the picture ; and 
those, and tho puchurcs ho painted falling strictly 


under the class of landscapes, are distinguished for 
largeness of stj-le and poetic fechng. Claude and 
Ga<=par directed. all their efforts to landscape, and 
attained to liigh eminence in that department of art. 

The earlier specimens of painting in Sp.ain 
resemble in stp'le the works of the old German 
painters, who seem to have disposed of many of 
their pictures in that country, while Spanish art of 
the loth 0. was modelled on that of Italy, Titian 
and Eaphael being tho niasters studied ; but when 
works of the Spanish school are spoken of, those 
executed in the 17th c. are always understood to 
be referred to, as it was then that Spanish art 
became entirely national in feeling and style, and 
that is tho period in which the best works of tho 
school were produced. Tho two most distinguished 
Sp.anish painters are Don Diego Velasquez (q. v.), 
(1599 — 1000), and Bartholomfi Esteban MmriEo (q.v.), 
(ICIS — 1GS2). The portraits of the former are 
characterised bytmthful and dignified expression, 
gre.at breadth .and vigorous handling, and rank 
arith the best works of that class of any school; 
while the Scriptiwe subjects of the latter, which 
are noted for tender expression, rich colour, and 
powerful light and sh.ado, may- be classed with 
similar worlcs by Eubens and Van Dyck. Spagno- 
Ictto, a Sp.anish painter, has already been referred 
to as a leading artist of the school of the Naturalisti 
at Naples. Alonzo Cano (1001 — 1007), Francisco 
Zurbaran (159S — 1002), and Claudio Coello (born 
between 1030 and 1010 — 1093), have a high repu- 
tation. No name of a Spanish painter of emin- 
ence occurs after the close of the 17th century. 

Very soon after tho period when tho Eclectic and 
Naturalistic schools arose in Italy, a reriv.al of art 
also occurred in tho Netherlands. Tliis was very 
different in its effects from the reviv.al in Ital^’, tho 
only results from which were ncademic.al imitation 
of tho older masters, and coarse naturalism, either 
separately or combined in v.aried proportions ; 
while the works of the artists of the Netherlands 
executed about tho same period, though they do 
not exhibit tho high qualities found in tho compo- 
sitions of tho ItaU.an masters of the best period, 
possess many new and attractive featiwes — freedom, 
origin.alit}' of treatment, attention to the peculiar 
character of individn.al life, and the d.ailj’ intercourse 
of men with each other in all its variety, and the 
study of nature, brought out with truth and deli- 
cacy of execution- Two import.ant schoob of art 
were est.ablished by this movement — the Flemish 
and tho Dutch. The Flemish school flourished in 
Brab.ant, where tho Eoman Catholic faith — then 
making strenuous efforts to oppose the Eeformed reli- 
gion — still retained and actively employed art in its 
service. Tho Dutch school flourished in Protestant 
and republican Holland, where the artist, having to 
trust to private encouragement, p.ainted, for the most 
p.art, familiar subjects from cver3’d.ay life ; and 
m place of altar-pieces for churches, .and largo 
historic,al and alIegoric.al pictures for palaces, pro- 
duced the subjects then in demand — portraits, genre 
pictures, or worlcs in-wliich life and manners are 
depicted in various phases — landscapes with and 
without figures, soa-pieccs, battle-pieces, composi- 
tions representing hunting, anim-als, game, &c. Tho 
catalogue of tho names of the able artists of these 
two schools is long; in tho Flemish school, those 
■who stand highest are Peter Paid Eubens (q. v.), 
(1577 — 1040), Anthony Van D3-ck (q. v.), (1599 — 
1041), David Teniers (q.v.) tho Younger (1010 — 
1090), F. Snyders (1579 — 1057). Tho following are 
the most eminent in tho long list of artists of the 
Dutch school : Eembrandt (q. v.), (1003 — 1009), 
Vanderhelst (1013 — 1670), Albert Cuyqi (q. v.), (1005 
I — 1691), Tcrbiu-gh (lOOS — 1031), Al V. Ostade 
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A- 1 -v- " .. I.. J.X, ikiiutwi, lui biitiu ui iiiiiure. JJ .0 iiaci nunic* 

/Vr^n 1, ^\ouvormang (q. v.), rous able jiiipils. roveral of Avhoin, tired with this 

^1) • ,• ’ y ' 1 . , . constant repetition oE coiiveiiliniial form, recurred- 

i amting has been practiced for a very lone period to nature, extended tlicir ranyo of nul)jccts, and 
111 X ranee : but there, ai in Spain and in Jtritain, infused new vigour into tlie I’reiicli Bcliool. Amoii" 
the marked preference bIioivii in early times by tlio iiianj- distinguished artists tliat have maintained the 
.sovereigns of the country for the avorks of foreign f.ame of the French School during the present century 
.artist.s, their undervaluing native t.alent, .and their the following names may bo mentioned : Gericaiilt 
diivcting it into a channel niiiplicd from a foreign rriid’hon, Leoixild Jtobert, Delarocho (q. a-.), Uoraco 
Foiirco.hadthoefreetof neutralising it ns the exponent Vernct (q. a-.), Ary Scheller (q. a-.), Kngeiio Dela- 
oE nation.al feeling. Francis I. is acknowledged to croix (q. a-.), and Ingres (q. a-.). A number of artists, 
have been a patron of art; he had a desire to chiellj- pupils of the above, noav sustain the higli 
possfjs iir,Q avurk.s, and he lilierally rewarded .able position ol French art in ea-ery department ; avliTlo 
artists, blit his ]iatronage ar.is nlinost entirely con- in that of landscape illustrative of French scenery, 
tiiud to foreigners. Louis XtV. did avh.at he could a branch of art never much studied in ii.ast times, 
to place French art above that of ca-ery other grc.at progress has been made, and tiio rise of 
nation ; hut ho had no linowledge of it him- this flourishing branch of French art is acknon'- 
Fcif ; he did not comjireheiid ita mature and true lodged hy Iho I'rench themselves to bo due to 
intention, and ini.agincd tliat i-ietiires if painted the avorks of the Knglish ii.aintcr Constable, cx- 
by I'ronclimen must iicce—arily be li.ational. bibifed in Farii in 1 S'J I. 

•seveilhele.'-e, bis inllnenee w.as, on the avliole. The Fnglisli rciiool was the lale.st national school 
liigbly beneficial _ to I'reiicli nation.al ark lie that arose in Fnrope, for altlioiigb tlio modern 
nlw.ay.s Fiiewed liiiii.'elf dc.siroiis to cniploy native rcliools of fiennany and Felguiin are of still later 
rafher than foreign tah nf, and he encouraged and dale, h.aa-ing arisen in the juasi-nt century, still tliey 
enlarged the Academy of line Arts, which had can scarcely he classed ns new schools, hut rather as 
been founded at th" eoinmcncemcnt of Ids reign, reviv.als of former national iclinnls. In Fngland, ns 
under tlio direction of lyohnin. Although in many in h'raiicc, foreign artists ciiii lly were in early times 
respccls the priiiciiilcs and the regulations of the employed hy the court and tlio nobles. Henry 
Ae.ademy I- nded rather to Ih" p- r|>i tn.ation of Vlll. eonii'eted with I'rancis I. for the services of 
dehaend Italian, than to (he development of genuine the gro.ate-'t of flic Italian artists, and ]ierin.ancntly 
I issich art; yet the hringing lo-g tle-r of a body reenred tiio-c of Hans Iloliiein, one of the mo'^t 
of innnenlial J'rcncli nrlisb', was the mea'-urc nuel distineni'-hed of tlio-o of (iermany. Cliarles 1. 
lil:cly to fo-ter flic feeling of nationality and to lilierally p.atroni-ed Knhetis ami Van Dyck ; and if 
lead to tlie foimd.atinn of a national rehool of art. he had reigneil longer, would in all prohahility, lihe 
In the IGth c., Francois Clouet was di'tingni'heil Louis XIV., have foimiled a national rehool. lint 
.-n a jKirlrait-i'.ainfer ; ami dean Com in as a painter, referring to the reparato notices in tins work of tho 
rcnlptor, and architect In tlie 17lh c., among many foreign artists timl' r tlieir maim s reqicctivcly avho 
" ’ ' iiotice are .‘^imoii were employed in tliis cuiintry, and to tho article 


those chiellv dcser 


A oiict, the brother.s I/o Xain, X. I’oti'-' in, Claude Mi;;i.\lt r.i; for iiotieo of rcvernl eminent 

lyrraine, Mignanl, I’oimlon, I/s fiiieitr, .f. Coiir- native artiits m that braneh of art, it is only 

tois (called Borgognonc), and Coypel. Among Ihi e, nece'Mty here to touch on tho snlijcct of painting 

tlie avor'is c' llio brotiier.i Le X.ain .alone po -e-s in this coimlrj’ from the tiino it nrqiiircd a tnily 
national feeling and cliaracter, and they are field in natiomal clianactor. At the beginning of tho IStli c., 
verj’ con-’lderalile islimatimi ; tlioc of the othrri|nrt in Ilrit.ain w.as at tho lowest ehh ; tho career 
avrro cxcciitod nmler tlie inflitenc" of foreign art • of .Sir Godfrey ICnellrr (q. v.), (IGIS — 17115 or 172G), 
and exccjiting Clamle’s F[i!emlid land'-eap- 1 , Fo" .,i a the In't of the foreignci-s, was dr.awing to a 
learned coinienition.e, and rnme of Jiorg.ignnne’ii close; Sir Jainc.s 'nioriihill (1C7G — 17.'!1), an linglish- 
liattlc-jjiccr a, hold a low pn-ition. 'I'li" v.orhs of man, followesl out the decorative kind of art on 
Antliony AVatleaii (IGSl — 1721) are Indy matioiial, which Veirio, La Giieire, and others wero so miicli 
excellent in cxcciitioii, and very highly v.abieiL eiiqiloyed ; lint after his deatli, that deli.arcd stylo 
Tin's arti't may bo cln”cd as .at the In ad of the lin.ally avciit down. Tho tune had now arrived for 

rehool of tho ISth c. — tho p'-riod in which art in n.alivc artists, if there were any cntitleil to tho 

France became really national. Xol only did most of name, to .a'sert tlieir imlependeiice ; and accordingly, 
the painters of bis Fcliool — wliich hasted till the end in 17.TI — 17.'1‘', ns many ns from thirty to forty 
of the century, avlien clai-sic art niloil for a time — fonii artists combined together in London, ami instituted 
their rtyle iqion tlic avorks of Watteau, hut his inllii- an nradeniy for stmlying tlio liiinian ligiirc. About 
ence nbo afTe'-tc-l the I!riti"h rehool, whicli aro'eroon the raino time n similar mo\-eincnt aa'.a-s going on in 
after that of Franco av.vi dea-elnpi d. Lancrct(ICtK) — JMinhiirgli; the rniilraet or indenture for ostalilish- 
1712) av.as the nin-t Fiicce- sfnl imitator of AV.atte.au ; ing a school of art, dated ISlIi October 1729, and 
l’.ater (IGOi'i — 17GG) followed in tho r.anio coiire; signed hy Fca'cnleen artists, he.siiles niiiatciirs, is in 
Clianlin (1G99 — 1779), tlioiigh inlliiencid by him, the po-'-ession of the Itoynl .‘-'enttisli Ae.ademy. Tho 
had an nrigiiinl style of his ow n, and Ids w-orkn now elfort .ahoa-o refen ed to, of artists comldning to 
stand high. The pictures of I’.onclier (1701 — 1770) found a Life Academy, av.as mainly due to AVilliam 
e.xhihit tho defects of tho French rehool of tho Hogarth (1097 — 17GI), avho, on tliis account, and 
LVLh c., iinrcdecined hy the delicacy and grace, and from his Unit having developed, in a a'ery higli 
higli technical execution and fnitli of Wnlte.au, degree of excellence in his avorks, the leading 
Chardin, and Grouse (172.7 — ISO.'i), tho bast of cliaraeferislics of tho Knglish school, is jmstly 
avh'irn sustained tlio character of French n.ation.al entitled to he cnnsidcred Its founder. This coin- 
art, and carried it into tlio 19th c., aalien it aa-.as biimlinn led to theso important results — it slicavud 
re-e.st.ahli?lied, after tlie cla'sic school of D.aa’id, the artists their strcngtii, and enahlcd tliem, after 
founded .at tlio I’cvohition, and palroiiised under a prob.alinn of thirty-four years, to found tho 
the empire of tho lirst X.apolcon, had in its turn been I’oyal Ae.ademy, an institution managed liy artists, 
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and intended to snpport and encourage a- national Pierson at tine moment of Tictorj-,’ are excelleut 
Ecliool of art. The means by avhich tho Koyal avorks, and ns such avere conserved in the iSntional 
Academy proposed to attain its purpose ■n'ere the Gallery, London. C. II. Leslie (1791 — 1S59) avaa 
following : 1, by founding a school where artists boru in London of American parents ; but in 1799, 
may learn their profession ; and 2, by institaiting went to Philadelphia, where ho was educated, 
an exhibition where, independently of private Tleturning to London . in ISll, ho entered the 
. patronage and support, artists may bring their schools of tho Poy.al Academy ; was elected aeado- 
works directly before the public. Hogarth died mician in 1S2G, and professor of painting in ISIS.- 
four years before tho Eoyal Academy was organ- G. S. Hewton (1794—1835) — ^he was admitted a 
ised ; but he powerfully contributed to its cstab- student of the Eoyal Academy in 1821, .and elected 
lishmont by his exertions in bringing tho artists academician in 1832. AVashington Allston (1780 — 
together in 1734, by supporting the modem exhi- 1843) was elected an associate in ISIS ; but nftcr- 
bitions at Spring Gardens, and by ridietding by w.ar^ returned to America, where ho died. AVitli 
his pencil and pen the passion of the cogno- the exception of the last named, the feeling evinced 
scenti of the day for cr3’ing up as superior to the in the works of aU these artists, influenced by study 
modern the doubtful specimens of old art which and continued residence, was essontiaUy^ English ; 
were largely imported and disposed of at great prices indeed few have equaUed Leslie and Hewton in 
in mtmerous salerooms established for the pur- their power of embodying the various incidents made 
pose in Loudon. As regards technical execution, national by English poets; and in- none of their 
and indeed in style generahy, the English artists works can an5rthing be set down as contributing in 
were at first indebted to tho French school, which, any degree to the foundation of a national American 
in tho commencement of the 18th c., w.as in great school. There is every reason to think, however, 
vigour. Hogarth himself, in these respects, looked that such a school is being gradu.ally evolved, .and 
closely at the works of AVatteau, engravings from wiE soon be developed. Already something like 
which were avell known in this country in his time ; originality of a national kind is exhibited in land- 
iudeed, AVattcan’s pictures were so greatly admired scape painting, in which some Amerio.an artists .are 
here that he came over and spent the year 1720 endeavouring to embody scenes embracing a vast 
painting in London. But Hogarth, though alive to extent of country, or of extraordinary magnitude— 
the qualities in art produced by othci'S, ranks among such as those mot with in the Andes, at Niagana, 
painters as one of tho most original, for he greatly or exhibited by floating icebergs ; and American 
extended tho dramatic element in painting, and literature, having now assumed imposing proper- 
imparted an originality and vigour to it never tions, and great historical events _ being now in 
before attained ; and his example has led to that r.apid progress, _ illustrations of American poetry .and 
element being one of the lo.ading features of the pictures of stirring nation.al events avfll bo c.alle’d 
English school, as is exemplified in the works of forth ; and able American artists arill doubtless bo 
AVilide (q. v.), Leslie (q. v.), Stuart Newton, Boning- found to embody them and cre.ato a school truly 
ton, and others; and those of many distinguished national. 

artists of the present day. In tho department of A gcnor.al survey of painting at tho present time 
portr.ait-painting, many of tho works of tho British exhibits the following aspect and .arr.angement : 1. 
school rank avith those of Titian, Van Dyck, and A school in Germany, which .arose during the present 
Velasquez, such, for instance, as Eeynolds’s portraits century, ostensibly a reriv.al of tho old nation.al, 
of Nolly O’Brien and Lady Hamilton, Gainsborough’s b;it tndy modelled on the early Italian school, 
Mrs Gr.ali.am .and Mrs Siddons, and some of the religious element being ])rominont. Its prin- 
Eaebum’s heads, &c. AATiile in that of landscape, cqxal works are mur.al, of large dimension, and 
the position of the English school is acknow- mostly executed in fresco, or on a kind of fresco 
lodged to be very high, its influence now strongly lately ina’ented, c.aUed silica or water-glass painting, 
affecting the lA'anch school — ^this is proved hy from a amhicle_ of th.at kind being used. Inven- 
the worivs of E. AVilson, Gainsborough (q. v.), and tion, composition, grouping, .and powerful and 
Turner (q. v.), the last of whom, for wide r.ange correct dr.awing,_ characterise the modern German 
of subject, and rendering of atmospheric effect, avorks ; but being of necessity executed from 
stands alone ; Constable, whose powerful grasp of cartoons, they are deficient in that amount of 
nature has excited tho emulation of the French individual expression, and natm.al colour and effect, 
artists ; Calcott (q. v.), Collins (q. v.), Nasmyth, J. th.at can only bo att.ained by a direct and continued 
Thomson, Muller, and others ; and their successom, i-eference to the object represented. 2. A Belgian 
tho artists of the day, who ably represent the school, which arose in the present century, and is 
English school. Animal-painting has also been also a reviv.al of the earlier nation.al schools. Some 
elevated to a high position. And an important of the Belgian artists lean to the m.anner of the 
department, that of p.ainting in water-colours, very early Flemish school, others to that of which 
originated in England, and has there attained far Eubons w.as the head. The gre.ater portion of the 
hither exceUenoo than in any other country. Belgian works are easel-pictures, .and m.any of them 

^’aintinf' is cultivated avith success and receives rank high for individu.al expression, colour, and 
much encouragement in America, but there the technical execution. 3. A French school, exhibiting 
features that mark a national school have not yet in active opex'.ation the various slides that have at 
had time for development. From the close con- different periods i)rev.ailcd in that country, somo- 
neotion between Britain and America, the .art of times mpdified or ad.apted to the haste and feeling 
the latter country was natur.ally influenced by and of the times. The works of the French school of 
became assimUated to that of the former. America the eighteenth century were utterly condemned by 
may, licwcvcr, justly take credit for liaving coiitri- Preueb. artists at tbe close of that and cominence- 
buted in no small degree to strengthen the Britisli ment of the present century. They ■would tolerate 
school of art, as several very able members of the nothing but what they called^ classic art. Jj Acoie 
Boyal Academy were Americans. Benjamin "West cIcissiQUCt as it was styled, was in its turn supplanted 
(173S— 1820) was one of the original members, and by 7'0?7ia7iii(j[ue. Kow, however, all styles arc 

elected President of the Royal Academy in ISOG. tolerated, even those of foreign schools — for instance, 
J. S. Copeley (1737—1815), elected R.A. in 1790; the English school of landscape— and there can be 
his ‘ Death of Chatham,’ and * Defence of St Helzers, no doubt that, by the extensive range of ^ subject, 
Jersey, against the Ez*ench, and Death of Major invention, drawing, and other high q^ualities the 
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rrcnch artists disiJay in their works, they have 
now raised that school to a very liigh position. 4. 
A Ilritisli school, which has been in oxistenco as a 
national school nearly as long as that of I'r.ance, 
nndisturhed hy thu convulsions that afTected it. 
Vitaliti’ in art is maintained by close reference to 
nature, and this has all along hcen the Ic.ading 
characteristic of the English school ; while the 
tendency of the artists at present is, t.aking advan- 
tage of the aid of science, wliich has lately discovered 
))hotography, to study nature with still gro.atcr 
earnestness and care. Tliu high claims of the British 
.'chool, long denied .ahroad, are now fully admitted, 
h'onnerly, foreigners never cl.asscd a British school 
among those of Eurojie, hut now this is invariably 
done. One of the most jiopular writers on art in 
France, Theophilc Gautier, in his ■work, Jkaiix- 
Ark ca Lnropc, divides the .art of the world into 
four stronglj’ defined rones — viz., Gre.at Britain, 
iiclginm, Germany, .and France — Britain being dis- 
tinguished by ‘ individuality,’ a jiotcnt element in 
art; Belgium, by ‘skill;’ German 3 ', bj- ‘ idc.alitj’ 
and France, bj’ ‘eclecticism.’ or .a selection and 
combination of tho qu.alitic.s of .all other schools. 

Beg.arding technical mmle.s or ])roce.'scs of )>ainl- 
ing, reference is made to the sep.ar.ato notices under 
Fi:ic;co, Ekc.vu.s-tic, Mi.st.VTuni; Baixtixc. The 
jieriod avhen tho method of mixing up colours 
anth oil w.as introduced, and the artists to whom 
the invention is attributed, h.avo been already 
alluded to. It is necc.'saiy, however, to enter on 
some details touching tlio tncch.anic.al processes in 
oil-painting, the branch of tho art that occupies the 
most prominent position ; and tho pr.aelico of clc.an- 
ing and re.storing picture.'. 

'The implements used Ii^' a painter in oil arc char- 
co.al, ch.alk, or lead pencils, for drawing the outline ; 
hair-pencils or brushc.s of various sizes, in.adc of 
hog’s bristles or finer hair, such as r.able j a knife 
or spatula to mi.x tho colours, and a ]i.alette or small 
table of thin avooil, to be held in the left hand, on 
whicli the colours and tints arc placed and mixed ; 
an ca'cd or stand for supporting tho picture Is nl.«o 
required, and a light rod for stcadving or re-ting 
the hand on. I.afgo picture.s are aKvays «-xccutcd 
on canv.a.', rtretched tightlv on a frame, and jirimed 
or coated i, 'ith jiaint .Small picture.s .are often 
jiaintcd on b^i.ard.s or jianels, generall.v of hard wood, 
such a-S oak or mahoganj', and similarlj’ jiriincd or 
prepared ; but canvas, even for sm.all works, seems 
at jire ent to bo generall.v jiri ferrcd. Faiiels are ajit 
to tari't, or avarji, or split, and in thu event of the 
surface of .a jiieture chijijiing or bre.aking off from 
tho ground, tho damage can bo more ea'-il.v reme- 
died, and itj jirogre.s.s htopjied, when the picture i.s 
on canva', bj' ro-lining. 'iiio colour of the ground 
of the canva.s or jianel h.a.s been the subject of much 
divendt.v of ojiinion among nrti.sts in ditferent coun- 
tries and at various periods ; and it is certainlj' a 
matter of great importance, ns it nflects the general 
colour of the work, or make.s it nece.s'-ary for the 
artist to ailojit a jieculiar stjdo of working. 'The 
colour of the ground usrd b^' the carlj' m.Viter.s was 
white, or nearli' jpiiro white. 'This arose from Icm- 
])ora or size being the medium first used in painting, 
and a imre white prouiid rircjiared with nize w.as 
iiece.'-aary for that kind of worlc. 'Thin jiraclicc, 
exce]it .as regapls tho Venetian school, continued 
till the declino of It.ali.an art. Bull red w.as the 
uniyer.'al colour adopted in tho eclectic, N.aUir- 
alLsti, and Into Italian schools, and this is 
one of the causes of tho works of these schools 
being characterised by blackness and lic.avi- 
ncss; .at the same time, it i.s certain that red 
ground.s were also used by manj' of the best Vene- 
tian painters, in avhoso •\vorks these defects arc 


nei'cr found, prob.ably from having used an impasto 
or body of colour suffioicutly powerful to be.ar out 
on tho ground. A dark ground affords a facility 
for working c.xpoditiously, and that, prokably, av.as 
tho irrincipal caiiso for its being adopted. Tho 
Butch and Flemish painters generally used lielit 
grounds; some of them light-brown, nc.avly the 
colour of o.alc. Ihan Byck occasionally used gr.ay, 
and sometimes, avhon ho painted in Italy, dull-red 
grounds. In tho British school, ]i.ght grounds are 
preferred. Some artists uso smooth c.anv.as, others 
])refer it rough, and avail themselves of tho texture 
to increase the j-ichness of tho surface of their work. 
All these varieties in the materials are c,allod for 
in eonscnuenco of tho numerous stjdcs or modes 
ndojited by painters in oil colours. Every artist 
li.as his peculiar w.ay of working, and in bringing out 
the colour or effect, or special quality in nis pic- 
ture, by which tho feeling or idea of the subject ho 
conceives is exqiressed. No two artists — imitators 
and copiers are not referred to — produce their tints 
bj' mixing colours in tho same proiiortions, nor, 
indeed, bj’ using the same colours ; and it is dilfi- 
cult to laj' down general rules for tho execution of 
avorks, seeing that depends very much on indirtdual 
feeling and np])rcci.alion. 'The design or dnawing is 
first outlined on tho canvas, if it is light, with cliar- 
coal, or with white chalk avlicn it is dark, and these 
lines are e.asllj’ dusted off or rubbed out when correc- 
tions are made. It is then put in with black chalk 
or .a lead ]iencil. Not jnany j’c.ars ago it avas the 
jiractico of painters, p.articnlarlj’ landscape-painters 
— N.asmj’th, for instance— to rub in tho design 
avith Fome broavn colour, such as a tint composed of 
burned sienna and black ; but this practice is not 
much adojitcd noav. Some artists make but a slight 
outline, and jiaint — or, n.s it is c.allcd technically 
rub— in tho subject in a hold, rough manner, 
afteraa'.ards gradu,all.v finishing it up ; others draav 
the dc.sign ver.v carcfullj', and avork tlio picture up 
in portions, finishing or nearly finishing one portion 
before commencing another. In arranging tho 
colour?, or ns it is c.allcd, setting tho palette, many 
artists use a gre.at a-.ariety of colours, others produce 
rich tones avith few colours ; some mix up tints in 
a’.arious gradation.', others place tho colours on the 
palette, commencing at tho outer edge avith avhitc, 
folloaa'cd bj' j'elloavs and burned sienna (a rcddi.'h 
broaaai), then reds, including lakes, such as pink, 
madder, next blue, and lastly black, and merely 
mix up tho tint on thu centre of the palette with 
their brush, ns thej' proceed. In laj-ing the colours 
on the caua'.as, the ji.ainter avith his briash mixes qr 
dilutes them avith avhat is c.allcd a a'chiclc or medium. 
Here, again, the practice of artists is verj’ a’.aricd ; 
and this is a matter of imjinrtancc, as tho tone and 
qu.alilj' of thu ]iiclurc, as regards texture or surface 
and trausji.arency, is much affected by tho medium 
cmploj-ed, and tho manner of using it. The dura- 
bility of tho avork also depends very much on tho 
medium and the arti.st's in.an.agcment of it. A 
medium com])o.sed of mastic a'.arnish and drjdng or 
boiled linseed oil, named magilp, is that most 
gener.aliy used. ’Tiiis mixture co.agul.ates or forms 
a jellj', and has tho advantage, avhen placed on thu 
jialctte, of not running off it, or mixing avith the 
colours avhen tho jialetto is not held level. Some 
j'ainlcra jircfcr using raav linseed oil mixed avith a 
drj'cr, sucli ns litharge, or diying oil mixed avith 
tur])enlinc, or cop.sl varnish and turpentine, or cop.al 
varnish and oil, avith mastic varnish added, to make 
it coagulate. Other ingredients are often mixed 
aa-ith tho niodiuni, to give a thick consistency to tho 
]iaiul, micli .as fat or thickened nut oil, jiastc, &c. ; 
and a'ariouB preparations sold by artists' colourmcn 
nro much used; for instance, Bobersou’s medium, 
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anti Sicoatif do Harlem, apropnration imported from not always stopped witli suffioient promptness and 
Paris. The mode of usin^ the medium is of creat dexterity, and part of tlio surface of tho_ pictnro 
eonsequenco; some apply it vcr3' sparingly, others, is tahen off; conscqncntI.v it_ is hy this latter 
p.artionlarly those who prefer magflp, or a mcdiniii jirocess that most destruction is caused. For tho 
th.at coagulates, emploj’ it lavishlj’. By tho first various methods emploj’cd in picture-cleaning, the 
method, firmness and decision of touch may be Beport and Minutes of Evidence, already’ referred 
exhibited, by tho latter, richness and brilliancj’ of to, may be consulted, and the Guide T/tCoriqiie ct 
tone; the excess tends to produce, in the one c.asc. Pratique de T Amateur de Tahieaux, par Thiodore 
a hard and dry surface, and tho w.ant of the pro- Lrjcimc (Paris, lSC-1), in which .are stated aU the 
tectiop that varnish mixed ivith the colour gives most approved methods of cleaning and restoring 
against atmospliorio action; tho other induces a pictures. 

surface h.ar’ing a horny .appe.arance, and a tendency Works on painting and painters : Vasari (Florence, 

to darken, or crack, or open iqi. 15GS); Borghini (Florence, 1GS4); Eodolphi (Venice, 

Arresting tho dcc.ay of pictures, .and repairing, or, IC-IS) ; Zanetti (Venice, 1771) ; Lanzi (1792), Bohn’s 
as it is styded, restoring them, after they- have eilition of Boscoc’s translation ; Von Bumohr (Ber- 
snfiered from ago or bad usage arc matters avhich lin, 1S27) ; llnglcr’s lland-hooh of Paintinq^ Italian 
oug.aeQ miioli attention. There can bo no doubt Schools of Paiiitiuq, edited by Eastlake (lS5o) ; 
tliat 'uiany ]iaiiitings of a’ast importance have been German, FlcmisJi, and Dutch Schools, hy tha same, 
saved by’ the care and skill of those avho have edited by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. (IS-IG) ; Hand' 
eaniestly' devoted themselves to th.at land of work ; booh to Spanish Schools and^ Drench Schools (1S4S) ; 
but picture-cleaning is now a trade followed in Hand-hooh for Younn Painters, by 0. E. Leslie, 
numerous instances by ignor.aut prctendei's and E.A.(1S55); Buskin’s Jl/offmi/’ninfcrs(lS43 — ’ISCO). 
quacks, avho hold out that they possess some means PAINTING (House), is ono of the useful arts, 
by which they can freshon a picture, and restore it combining much that is artistic aa-ith much that 
to tho state it ai’.as in avhon originally executed. (3 .absolutely necessary’. Tho primaiy object., of 
Generally spc.aking, tho great extent to avhich painting houses, or parts of them, cither internally 
this business is carried on is owing to tho ere- or cxtcrn.ally, is to preserve them from decay’— -to 
dulity’ of those aa’ho dabble in collecting old pic- coa’cr tho parts li.able to suffer from exposure avith 
turcs, one grc.at incentive to avhich being tho hope a dur.ablo composition. That now used is^ made of 
of iiioking uj), or discovering, some picture of grc.at ground avhite-lcad mixed avitli linseed oil. This 
a’.aluo concealed under tho dirt and discoloration produces avhite paint, which forms tho basis of all 
acquired in a long course of years; but, nevertho- others. Tho a’arions colours given to it aro_ pro- 
loss, there can bo no doubt that many proprietors of duced by tho grinding of pigments (or stainers) 
avorks of art wlio oolloot from far higher motives, along aa’ith tlio avhitc-le.ad. Tho commonest of tbeso 
arc remarkably prone to call in tho pioturo-clcancr .^rc ochres (yellow and red earths), lampblack, 
avhon his scra’icos are anything but necessary or Venetian rod, umber, Pnissian blue, chrome, _ver- 
bonollci.al. The late Su Edwin Landseer, milion, &c. Subshanccs c.allcd driers aro .'ilso mixed 

avhon examined by tho Select Committee of tho ^yitli tho paint, such ns sjairits of turpentine, boiled 
Ilonso of Commons appointed to inquire into alio- ^il, lithai’go and sng.ar of lead ground in oil. P.aint 
gations of damage by cleaning, sustained by’ tho 1,0 (ajd on any matori.al— stone, wood, iron, 
pictures in tho National Gallery of London (Beporb •nlaster being the most usual in buildings. It 
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first thing, avhonover a pictiuo is sold, 1 think, is, paint is laid on in several coats or l.ay’crs, each bemg 
that it goes to a picture-restorer, or a picture-liner, alloaa’cdto diy before the next is npi>licd. Tho aisiial 
or a picture-cleaner, no matter wh.at its condition number of coats for new wood or plaster vanes 
is. It is exactly’ tho same thing ns when you buy’ from three to six. Fivo coats form a good and 
a horse ; your groom s,ay’s he will bo .all right when lasting protection from tho wc.athcr. Plain p.ainting 
lie has a dose of physio through him, whether he Js generally’ finished with a coat prepared arith a 
wants it or not,’ The mania for picturc-clc.aning is niixturc of oil of turpentine, which takes off tho gloss 
not confined to this country’ ; it is extensively c.ar- from tho paint, and Ic.avcs tho surface quite mat or 
Tied on with oven more ruinous consequences abroad, dead. This is cnllcd./fn/(i;i,7. A a’cry common form 
p.articidarly in lt.aly', where thcro is a largo tr-affic of dccor.ation in all ages has been to imitate tho 
in old, and few commissions for modern works, and veins or colours of maibles, and tho grains or m.arks 
where in many of tho public galleries ono or more of growth of a’.arious woods. In modem times, these 
picture-clc.anci's, for whom work must bo found, arc arts form a separate br.anch of house-painting, some 
attached ns permanent officers. men being grainers, others marhlers, fee. Tho mode 

Tho process of picture-cleaning, or the remov.al of Jn which these imitations are produced is by fomimg 
tho old varnishes or other incnistations by which ^ grounding of sevenal coats of plain paint — usually 
a painting may bo obscured, is effected cither by' fo'ivr — and apply’ing tho colouring coat over this. In 
inechanic.ai or chemical means. The first method marbling, tho colouring matter is marked and veined 


brought off in a fine white powder ; or by scr.aping Besides painting, tho dccowator uses paper- 
or erasing the surface with sharp steel instruments hangings for adorning the walls of houses. Xheso 
when tho surface of tho picture is tolonably smooth, .-iro apidied to tho av-alls with paste. Sizo-colouring 
The first of these processes is tho best th.at can he js .-Uso used; tho colouring nuatter in this caso being 
employ’cd ; but when tho surf.aoo is rough or mixed arith strong Size (q. a’.) in place of oil; but 
unequal, tho prominent portions are apt to be Biis has tho disada’antago of being easily’ acted on 
over-rubbed ; erasing or scraping is often practised by moisture. It is often used for the ceilings of 
in Italy’, but r.arely in this country’. Tho chemical common rooms, and for the walls of kitchens and 
means consist in tho .application of solvents, chiefly sura'auts’ apartments, being much cheaper than oil- 
alkali, or .alcohol, to dissolve tho old a’arnish. Tho paint. In ancient times, in Greece and Borne, w.ax 
danger hero is, that tho notion of these solvents is yyas aisod for mixing tho coloiu's avith; but although 
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there are many very fine specimens of Eoman paint- 
ings still preserveel on the avails of tho houses of 
Pompeii, the mode in avhich these decorations aa’cre 
applied is not now known. 

PAINTS, PAINTERS’ COLOURS, or PIG- 
JIENTS. These names are applied to tho prcp.arcd 
or unprepared compositions by avliich wood, stone, 
and other materials are coated avith ,a ’preservatia-e 
surface of oil, mixed with an earthy matter, to gia’o 
it colour and consistency ; .also to the materials 
used by artists to ]iroduco tho coloured surfaces 
of their pictures. The art of painting, in its primi- 
tive state, consisted mcrelj’ in applying such 
natural, mineral, and a-ogctable colours as aa’cre 
spontaucouslj’ jacldcd, avithout any a'ebielo to render 
them jiermanent ; conEcquentl 5 -, they h.ad to bo 
renewed as often ns they avere rubbed or avnshed off 
from the Eurfaccs to avliich they avere applied.. The 
jiaints now in aise are nearly all mixed aa-ith a liquid 
a'ehiele, and arc .applied in the liquid state. The 
mixing materials .arc varied nccortling to the rcquirc- 
monts of tho avork. Thus, for some Kinds of decor- 
ative avork, and for av.atcr-colour dr-aavings, gum, 
glue, size, or other adhesive materials dissola-cd in 
aaaater, are employed ; avhilst for the painting of 
buildings, Ac., and for oil-p.aintings, oils of various 
kinds arc used for mixing and thinning tho colours. 
Thus, for painted work exposed to tho aveathcr, it 
is found that linseed oU boiled aa-ith the suliih.atcs 
of lead (litharge) or zinc, or avith acetate of lead 
(sugar of lead), is tho best Tho prcp.aration of 
boiled oil is one requiring particular c.aro, .as it is 
dL.sir.ablo to have it bright and clear. Hence tho 
iroportions of tho metallic salts are much a-.aried 
ly different manufacturers, and by some a-arious 
other ingredients are added. Tho time of boiling, 
and tho method of filtering, are also much a-.arieil. 
h'or indoor avorl:, pl.aiu linseed oil and oil (spirit) 
of tuiqientino are used ; if a pfoso/ surface is aa-ished, 
tho linseed oil must bo in excess; if a dull or 
flatlcncd surface, then tho quantity of turpentine, or 
iurps, .as it is often technically c.allcd, must bo 
incre.ased ; and it is usual to add a small quantity 
of ground litharge and sugar of lead, aa-hieh arc 
prep.arcd for this imqiosc, and sold under tho name 
of JJrlcrs. For artists' colours, very fine linseed or 
nut oil is u^ 'd, unboiled, and in small qu.antity, .and 
tuqientino iK employed to dilute them. Paints for 
a-erj- rough purposes, such a.s ship-avork, stone aa-all.", 
Icc., arc often mixed avith avhale oil boiled with 
avhito a-itriol (acetato of zinc), litharge, and vinegar, 
and they are diluted avith common linseed oil and 
tuq)ontine. 

Mo.st of tho paints used for ordinarj- purposes .are 
compo.'cd first of tho colouring matter, then of a 
quantity of white-lead, avith which and the oil they 
are avorked into a paste of tho shade required, and 
aftoravards thinned doavn a\-ith oil and tuqeentinc 
avhen used. Tho avhitc-lcad avhich thus forms the 
b.asis of most paints, and by itself a colour, is a 
carbonate and oxide of tho metal, j)roduced by 
exposing pieces of lead to the action of tho Rtcam of 
acetic acid in beds of fermenting tan. It is the 
jirincipal avhitc paint used, but is li.able to discolor- 
ation from tho g.ascs containcel in imimro ntmos- 
J)hcre3. Other avhitc pigments are i)rcparcd from 
the oxide of zinc, .and tho carbonate and oulpbato 
of barj'tcs. Palo yellow is made with chromate of 
litrontian, orange-yclloav avith sulphurct of c.adminm, 
avhilst eca-eral a-arictics of this colour aro pro- 
duced by chromate of lead, sulphurct of arsenic, or 
king’s yelloaa-, and various native earths in aa-hicli 
silica and alumina are combined with oxide of 
iron. Amongst these aro Yellow Ochre, Oxford, 
Roman, Stone, Orange, Indian, and Amcric.an 
Ochres. Jleds aro cither imrely miner.al, or they are 


lakes, i. c., organic colours precipitated on alumina 
bases. Of tho latter, there are madder-lakes, pre- 
pared from madder-roots, and carmine-lakes, jiro- 
pared from cochineal ; of the former, vermilion 
(bisulphuret of mercury), Indian rod (a native oxide 
of iron), Venetian red (also an oxide of iron), red 
lead (red oxide of lead or minium). A very beautiful 
red is used by artists called palladium red; it is 
formed of ammonio-perchloride of p.alladium. Blues 
consist of tho artificial ultramarine, .and for .artists’ 
pnqioses, of the real ultramarine, also tbo sUicate of 
cobalt, and for water-colours, indigo and Prussian 
blue. Greats are either produced by mixtures of 
yellows and blues, or they are made directly from 
the phosphates, carbonates, acetates, and arsonites 
of copper, also from the sesquioxido of chromium 
and from terre vcrlc, a native mineral, consisting of 
iron, silica, potassa, and magnesia. Tho hast two 
are the best for artists. Browns aro numerous, and 

v. arious in their composition. Decomposed peat, 
burned madder, burned Prussian blue, burned terre 
verte, asphalt, manganese brorvn, c.atcchu, umber 
(which is an oxido of iron with manganese), and 
mummy, or tho asplnalt mixed with other m.atters 
taken from Egj-ptian mummies, aro amongst tho 
best known and most used. Blacks are made of 
Lamp-bl.aclc and Bone-black (q. v.), peroxide of 
manganese, and blue-black, which is made of tho 
charco.il of burned vine twigs. 

In all c.ascs, tho colouring materials of paints 
require to bo very finely ground, and ns many aro 
verj’ poisonous, great care is required in their prc- 
p.aration, and Bcver.al forms of mill have been 
invented for tho purpose. Tho principle upon which 
all arc made is to secure tho operator from tho 
])oisonoH3 dust and exhalations, and to reduce the 
colouring material, it ground drj-, to an impalpablo 
powder, or if mixed with tho oil, to a perfectly 
smooth paste. 

PAISIELLO, Giovanki, an eminent musici.an, 
son of a veterinary surgeon at Taranto, was born 
in l/dl. and received his musical education in the 
Conscrv.atorio .St Onofrio at N.aplcs. Of his earlier 
operas produced at Najiles, the most celebrated was 
Dal Finto al Vero, composed in 1777. Some of his 
best worlas, particularly 11 Barhiere de Scviylia, 
were written during an eight years’ residciico at St 
Petersburg. At Vienn.a, ho composed twelve sym- 
phonies for a largo orchestra, and tho opera biiffa, 
lire Tcodoro. Between 1787 and 1799, he produced 
a number of ojicnas for tho Neapolitan theatre, and 

w. as appointed by Ferdinand IV. his maestro di 
capclla._ In consequeneo of hax-ing accepted under 
tho revolutionary goveniracnt tho office of n.ational 
director of music, he was suspended from his func- 
tions for two years after tho restoration of royalt}', 
but eventually restored to them. In 1802, ho went 
to P.aris to direct the music of tho consular chapel ; 
but tho indifferent reception shortly after given 
to his opera of Proserpine, led him to return to 
Naples, where ho died in 1810. Ilis compositions 
arc characterised by swcctne.ss and gracefulness of 
melody, and simplicity of structure. Besides no 
fewer than ninety ojieras, P. composed masses, 
requiems, cantatos, an oratorio, instrumental qiiar- 
tetts, harpsichord sonatas, concertos, and a highlj-- 
praised funeral march in honour of General Ilooho. 

PAI'.SLEY, a municipal and parliamentary burgh, 
and an important mamifaetiiring town of Scotland, 
ill tho county of Renfrew, on both banks of tho 
A\niitc Cart, three miles above its junction with tho 
Clyde, and seven miles wcst-soiith-wcst of Glasgow 
by raiiw.ay. The progress of tho town has been much 
hindered by the fact that it w.as bankrupt for nearly 
thirty years. A bill was passed in 1872, by which 
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a settlement was effoctod, and tlio town property ar 
restored to ttie eorporation. Since then, extensive lo 
improvements have been made. An abundant snp- w 
ply of water is brought from the GleniiTer Hills, and gi 
more recently from Ilowbank. tli 

By far the most interesting edifice is the abbey. Ir 
It was founded by Walter, the High Steward of tl) 
Scotland, about 11G3, for a prior an(l 13 monks of lo 
the Cluniac order of reformed Benedictines, and m 
was dedicated to St James, St Mirren, and St of 
Milburga. It was the hurying-place of the Stew.irts p: 
before the accession of that family to the throne, K 
and was occasionally used by them afterwards as re 
a place of sepulture. It was raised to the rank of ji 
an abbey in 1245. What remains of the building is G 
the nave, of six bays, chiefly in the First Pointed n 
style. In 1802 a thorough restoration of the Abbey n 
(at a cost of £4000) was made, the happiest featme t 
of which was the removal of the unsightly galleries, p 
The eastern gable window represents the Ascension, o 
It is of Munich Manufacture. Another window has tl 
been inserted by the St Andrew’s Society of Glas- a 
gow, in memory of Sir William Wallace, who, if he a 
was born at lillerslie, was a native of the; Abbey a 
parisk Extensive improvements in the surround- t 
mgs of the abbey are in jirogrcss. a 

Among the other edifices, the principal are the 1 
County Buildings, a quadrangular pile in the castel- i 
lated style ; the Neilson Educational Institution, a c 
noble bequest, built in the form of a Greek cross, s 
and surmounted by a fine dome ; the Infirmary ; the j 
School of Besign ; and the Grammar School.. This i 
last institution was founded by King James VI., ] 
and the present building was completed in June 
1804. In 1870 a Free Public Library and Museum ( 
was presented to the town, and is maintained by the 
community under the Free Libraries Act; and by a ^ 
similar act of liberality, its amenity was increased' ^ 
by a pleasure-ground named the Fountain Gardens, j 
In 1873 a native of Paisley bequeathed £20,000 for 
the erection of a town hall. P. possesses a trust for 
the education of boys born in the burgh and Abbey s 
parish, the revenue of which amounts to £500, and £ 
is spent on educational bursaries. . ' 

In the beginning of the last century, the prm- t 
cipal manufactures were coarse linens and chequered i 
cloths. About the middle of that century, the ( 
■\vefl.ving of linen and of silk, gauze became tlie staple 
manufactures. In 1784 silk gauze was manufactured , 

to the value of £350,000, and employed 5000 looms, j 
Shawls, which used to bo a principal and are still , 
an important article of manufacture, began to be . 
made here in the beginning of the present century. ] 
, Within recent years the annual value of the shawl , 
trade of P. was estimated at about £1,000,000 ^ 
sterling, but it has now greatly declined. Cotton . 
thread is manufactured on a most extensive scale ; ■ 
indeed P. may be considered the seat of the thread : 
manufacture for the homo and American markets. 
Different varieties of tartan clotbs, bandkerebiefs, 
carpets, &c. are made ; soap, starch, and com flour 
are largely manufactured ; dyeing is carried on by 
several firms on an extensive scale ; and powerJoom 
factories, print-works, machine shops, bloach-ftelds, 
ship-building yards, &c. are in operation m the town 
and' vicinity. At the St James’ Day Fair, horse- 
races, originated by act of the bailies of the burgh 
in lOOS, are held. Pop. (1871) 48,257. 

PALACE, this title is applied, with few excep- 
tions, in this country to liouses occupied by royal 
personages only. In Italy the name is given to all 
fine dwmliugs. 

PALAOKY, Fbantisek, a Bohemian philologist, 
critic, and historian, was born 14th June 1798 at 
Hodslavitz, in Moravia, and studied at Presburg 


and Vienna, confining his attention chiefly to philo- 
logical and historical investigations. In 1831 ho 
was appointed by the states of Bohemia histori(> 
gr.aphcr to that country, and was intrusted with 
the compilation of a general history of Bohemia. 
In furtherance of this work, he ransacked all 
the libraries and archives in Bohemia, and made 
long visits to Germany and Ital.y in search of 
materials. He took part in the political agitation 
of 1848, and was the leader of the Sl.av or n.ational 
party as opposed to the German at the Diet of 
Kremsier, after the dissolution of which he 
returned to his literary labours. His great and 
justly celebrated work, Hhtonj of Bohemia (in 
German and Bohemian, Prague, 1830 — 1807, 5 vols.), 
was received with enthusiasm by the whole Bohe- 
mian nation. Besides an early treatise on lesthe- 
tics, P. published many volumes of documents 
pertaining to Bohemian history, and a series 
of monographs on the same subject; a work on 
the most ancient monuments of the Czech tongue ; 
an account of a literary tour to Italy in 1837 ; 
and in 1872 his ‘J?olitical Testament.’ ‘ Father P.,’ 
as he was fondly called by his Czech fellow-coun- 
trymen, was beloved by them as the first tq^give 
access to the real history of Bohemia ; and though 
himself a Protestant,' was regarded by Catholics, 
'udth perfect confidence. Throughout life^ a zealous 
contender for the crown rights of Bohemia, he per- 
sistently but vainly opposed the reconstruction of 
Austria on a German-Hungariau basis ; and when 
in 1801 he was elected into the Austrian House of 
Lords, he declined to attend. He died in May 1870. 

PA'LADIN, a, term originally derived from the 
Counts Palatine, or of the Palace^ (see Palatine), 
■who were the highest dignitaries in the Byzantine 
court, and thence used generally for a lord or 
chieftain, and by the Italian romantic poets for a 
knight-errant. 


PALEA'STER (Gr. ancient star-fish), a gertus of 
star-fish peculiar to the Silurian period,^ which in 

f cneral appearance resemble the living brittle stars, 
ut when more minutely examined, present so many 
anomalies, that they cannot bo referred to any 
existing family. Five or six giecies have been 
described. 

PALEO'GRAPHY (Gr. polafos, old, anA graphs, 
writinv), the science of ancient writings. It com- 
prehends not merely the art of reading them, but 
such a critical knowledge of all them cireumstances 
as will serve to determine their age, if they happen 
to be undated, and their genuineness, in the absence 
of any formal authentication. For those purposes, 
the palmographer needs to be acquauited with the 
various substances, ■ such as bark, leaves, skins, 
paper, &c., which have been used for writing ; with 
the various manners of writing which have prov.ailed, 
.and the ch.angos which they have undergone ; with 
the various forms of authenticating writings, such as 
seals, signets, cachets, signatures, superscriptions, 
subscriptions, attestations, &o., which have been 
employed at different times ; with the various 
phases through which the gramm.ar, voc.abuhary, .and 
orthogr.aphy of the language of the writing with 
which he is dealing, has passed ; and with more ot 
less, as the case may bo, of the history, laws, insti- 
tutions, literature, and .art of the age and country 
to which the writing professes to belong. 

Palreo'w.aphy may be said to have been founded 
by the learned French Benedictine, Jean Mabillon,, 
whose Be lie Bipiomatica, iirst published in 1081 
in 1 vol. fob, reprinted in 1709, and ag.ain in 1789, 
in 2 vols. foh, is still, perh.aps, the most masterly 
work on the subject. Along with the Nouveau 
Traits tie Biplomaligue (Par. 1750 — 1705, 0 vols. 
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4to) of the Benedictines of St Maur, and the Ele- 
menls de PaUo^rapJde (Par. 1838, 2 vols. 4to) hy 
M. Natalis de Wailly, it is the great authority for 
French pal®ography. English palreography is per- 
haps less favourably represented in Astle’s Origin 
and Progress of Writing (Lond. 1803), than Scottish 
palteooraphy in Anderson’s and Euddiman’s Diplo- 
maia, Scotia; (Edin. 1739). Muratori treats of Italian 
palaeomaphy in the third volume of his great -work, 
the Antiqiiitaies Haliccc Medii j^vij and among 
later ivorks on the same subject may be mentioned 
the piplomatica, Pontijicia (Home, 1841) of Marino 
Marini. The palreography of Greece is illustrated in 
the PalcEOgraplda Grasca (P.ir. 1708) of hlontfaucon. 
Spanish palreography may be studied in the Bib- 
liotheca, de la Polygraphia Espanola (MaA 1738) of 
Don C. Eodriguez. Of ivorks on German palce- 
ography, it may be enough to name Eckard’s Intro- 
ductio in Bern Diplomaticam (Jen. 1742),Heumann’s 
Cammeniarii de Be Biplomatica (Norimb. 1745), 
Walther’s Lexicon JDiplomaliciim (Gott. 1745), and 
Kopp’s Palceographia Oritica (Manh. 1817). Hebrew 
palamgraphy has been elaborated by Gesenius in his 
Oeschxchle der Hehrdischen Sprachc und Schrift, and 
other worlrs. The great work on paleography 
generally — one of the most sumptuous ivories of its 
cl.ass ever published — ^is the PaUographie Universelle 
(Par. 1839—1845, in 5 vols. fob) of M. J. B. Sil- 
vestre. See Black Letteii, Contiiactions, Palimt- 
SEST, PAPmr. 

PALJEO'LOGUS, the name of an illustrious 
Byzantine family, ivhioh first appc.ara in history 
about the 11th c., and attained to imperial dignity 
in the person of JIicirAEt. VIII. in 1200. This 
emperor successfully undertook many.expoditipns to 
Greece and the Archipelago, and used his utmost 
endeavours to heal the schism between the Eoman 
and Greek Churches, though irith exceodhigly little 
success. His successor on the throne was his son 
AND^.o^^c^IS II. (1282 — 1329), under whoso reign tho 
Turks commenced in earnest a series of assaiuts on 
the Byzantine dominions. Andronicus attempted to 
oppose them ivith a force composed of mercenaries, 
but his success was very doubtful, as these troops, 
with perfeet impartiality, attacked both his enemies 
and his subjects. To pay them ho was compelled 
to levy such imposts as went far to destroy Byzan- 
tine comrae^-e. Ho associated his son, Michael 
IX., with himself in tho government, and w.as 
dethroned by his grandson, Andeonicus IIL (1328 
— 1341), an able warrior and wise ruler, who 
repeatedly defeated the Bulgarians, Tartars of the 
Golden Horde, and the Servians, .and diminished the 
oppressive imposts of the previous reign. He was, 
however, unsuccessful against the Catalans in 
Greece, and the Turks during his reign rav.aged 
Thrace as far as the B.alkan. He was greatly 
esteemed by his subjects, and well merited the title 
of ‘Father of his Country,’ which they bestowed 
upon him. IBs son, John VI. (1.355—1391), a weak 
and voluptuous prince, attempted in vain both by 
force and bribery to stop tho progress of the Turks ; 
at last the pope, moved by his urgent entreaties, 
which were hacked hy a promise to submit the 
Greek Church to his (tho pope’s) supremacy, urged 
the Hungarians and Servians to arm in defence of 
tho _ Greek emperor, but tho result was only an 
.additional triumph to Sultan Amuratln The 
imbecile emperor was several times deposed, and on 
his final reinstatement by the sultan, acknowledged 
himself as his vassal for the capital and a small 
tract along tho Propontis and Black Sea. Indeed, 
so degraded had the Byzantines become, that they 
obeyed the Sultan Bajazet’s summons to aid him 
in reducing Philadelphia, the last Greek stronghold 
in Asia Minor. His son, Andeonicus IV, (1355 — 
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1373), who had been associated with him in the 
government, died in exile. Manuel II. (1391— 
1425) pursued the same tactics as his father John 
VI., and with the same result. The allied army 
of tho Hungarians, Germans, and French, which 
he had summoned to his aid .ag.ainb the Turks, 
was totally routed at Nicopolis by Bajazet, .and 
Constantinople itself closely besieged. The inva- 
sion of Asia Minor by Timhr, however, compelled 
the sultan to withdr.aw his whole force, and his 
subsequent defeat and capture at Angora in 1402, 
and the contests among his sons for tho supre- 
macy, gave the Greek empire a breathing space. 
Having aided Mohammed I. in his contests with his 
brothers, Manuel w.as, by the grateful sultan, pre- 
sented with some districts in Greece, Thessalonica, 
and on the Eiixine. John VH. (1425 — 1449), on 
being pressed by the Turks, again hold out to the 
pope the old b.ait of the union of the Greek and 
Western Churches under his su'ay, and even pre- 
sented him self at the coimcil of Florence, where, in 
Jidy 1439, the union of the churches was agreed to. 
But on his return to Constantinople, the opposition 
of the Greek ecclesiastics to the union, supported by 
the people, rendered the agreement of Florence a 
dead letter. The pope, however, saw that it was 
for his interest to fulfil his part of the agreement, 
and accordingly stirred up Wladislas of Hungaiy to 
attack tho Turks (see Jagellons), but this act only 
hastened the downfall of the Palmologi. John’s 
brother, Constantine XIIL (1449—1453), a heroic 
scion of a_ degenerate race, accepted the crown after 
much hesitation, knowing his total inability to avith- 
stand the Turks, and even then took the precaution 
of obtaining tho sultan’s consent before he exorcised 
the imperial authority ; but some rebellions in 
Caramania which now occurred, bafiding Sultan 
Mohammed ll.’s efforts to quell them, the emperor 
was willingly persuaded by his rash advisors that 
the time had now arrived for rendering himself 
independent of the Turks. The attempt, however, 
only brought savifter destruction on tho ■wretched 
remnant of the Byzantine empire, for Mohammed 
invested the capital by sea and land, and after a 
siege, which lasted from Cth April to 29th May 
1453, Constantinople was taken by storm, and tho 
last of the Falaiologi fell fighting bravely in the 
breach. A branch of this family ruled Montforr.at 
in Italy from 1300, but became extinct in 1533. 
Tho Palcoologi were connected by marriage with 
the ruling families of Hung.ary, Servia, and the last 
of the family married Ivan, Czar of Eussia — a fact 
which tho Czars of Eussia have persisted till lately 
in bringing forward as a claim in favour of their 
pretensions to the possession of European Turkey. 
It is said that direct descendants of tho Pateologi 
exist to tho present day in France. (For further 
information, see the separate articles on some of tho 
emperors, and Byzantine Empiee.) 

PADJEONI'SeUS (Gr. ancient sea-fish), a genus 
of ganoid fish, with a fusiform body, covered with 
rhomboid scales, a hoterocercal tail, and moderately- 
sized fins, each furnished with an anterior spmo. 



Palaionisous. 


The single dorsal fin is opposite to the internal 
between tho .anal and ventral fins. Twenty-eight 
species have been described from tho Carbomferous 
and Permian measures. 
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PAXi^OKtrO^OQY (Gr. ncicnce of fosiil Mii* 
inals) is that diwsion of Geology (q. V.) wljo»e pro-' 
yinco it is to innuiro into tlio cviucnco of organic 
lifo .on tho ^glooQ during tho dlifcront bygotib 
wologic.ll j)orio<ls,_ivliethcr this ovidcnco nrisci from 
tliq actual remaiuB of tbo diScrent plants and 
animals, or from rccdgnis.ib1o records of their exist- 
ence, such ns footprints, Coprolites (q.v.), ic. 

,Tho mctamorpliio action irhich has so romarlcably 
altered tho oldest scdimcntaiy rocks, is sniEcient to 
havo obliterated all traces of organic remains con- 
tained in them. X'ossils arc consequently extremely 
rare in tlicso older juihcozoic strat:^ and indeed >t 
is only after long search, and vithin a recent 
time, that nndoublcd remains have been found 
in tho Laurentian rocks. We vrero unable to record 
their existence in the article LAUiiEsnair Svstem; 
but in tho articlo Lnitrrroxc, •vro referred to tbo 
existence of beds of limestone os requiring tlio 
presence of animal life for tlicir production. It is 
,trao that in 1S52 on organic form resembling a coral 
was found in tho limestone of tho Ottawa, but mnch 
doubt was always entertained regarding this solitary 
discorciy. In J8G3, horrover, thcro was detected 
an organism in tho serpentine Itmcstono of Orcnvillo, 
of true Laurentian age, which Dr Datrson describes 
as that of a Forammifer, growing in largo sesaflo 
patches, after the m.innor of Carpentaria, bnt of 
much greater dimensions, and presenting miinuto 
points, which rorcal a stiiicturo resembling that of 
other foraminifcral forms, as, for example, &tcarina 
and Wummufiao. Large ixirtions of the limestone 
appear to bo made up of these organisnw, mixed 
with other fragments, which sugg^t comparisons 
witli crinoids and other calcareous fossils, butwhicli 
haro_ not yet boon distinctly determinett Some of 
tho limestones are more or leu coloured by cartronn- 
ccous matter, exhibiting evidences of organic struo- 
turc, probably vegetable. In this single Fom- 
miuifer, and tbo supposed coral, wo bavo all tliat 
is pontivoly known of tho earliest inliabitants of 
our globe, with wUicb we are yet acquainted. That 
Uieso are but the sm.allest fraction of tbo fanna of 
tbo period in which tlioy lived, is evident from tbo 
undotermined fragments ossochitcd with them, ns 
well as from tlio eitcnsivo deposits of lirocstono of 
tho tamo aga ^ And tliat contcraporoncons with 
tlicm, tlicro existed cqiully numerous representa- 
tives of tho vcgctablo lungtfom, cannot bo doubted, 
when it is rcmcmbcrctl that the animal can obtain 
its food only through tho vcgclahlc, and not directly 
from inorganic materials. Besides, their remains 
apparently exist in the limcstono at Grenville, a 
rock which, from its very nature, rarely contains 
vegetahio foutls. 

Iho Camhmn rocks, Uionglt of immenso thick- 
ness, have hitherto jdclded' indications of only a 
very few animals, but theso havo a spcdal interest, 
ns they nro tho oldest fossil remains yet dctcctcil in 
Britain. Thoj' consist of an impression wliich Salter 
considers to bo portion of a trilobitc, named by him 
Palccopy^e, of the burrows and tracks of sea-worms, 
and of two species of radiated zoopbj'tcs called 
OldhamUt — animals which, in tliis case also can bo 
noUiing more than tbo most fragmentary representa- 
tions of tho fauna of tho period. Xo indications of 
vcgctablo life have yet been noticed in tbo Cam- 
bnnn_ rocks, for svo cannot consider tho supcrfickil 
marlungs on some of tUcso strata os having anything 
to do with fuel 

Undoubted representations of tho four inverto- 
hrato siib-klngdoras early mako their appearance in 
tho Silurian strata, anil tlio occutrcnco before tlio 
closo ot the period of several fish, adds to them tho 
remaining sub-kingdom— tho verlohrata. ' If ' .wo 
except tho silicious frustnlcs of Diatomaccai which 
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an said to have boon detected in these^rocks, no. 
satisfactory trades of plants have yet been observed, 
althongh esetensive layers of anthracitic thales an, 
common. -.Of the lower forms itf the aaumal king'-', 
dom, some'sponge-liks bodiu have been found, and ; 
corals an remarkably abundant^ chk&r'-belonging . 
to tbo order a palcoMio type, the members ' 

of which have horizontal tabul% lum vertical plates ' 
or Bcpta^ .either four in number, or 'a multiple. of 
four. ■ Grr^toUt^ another' family'‘of zoophytes,' 
flontished m the' dork .mud of the'Silimaa weoM, and. 
did not survive the xieziod. - All the great divinons 
of the MoUnsca'an rtpreeented byniimeroiis genera,' 
several of which an not..Teiy'dIS'eTent.irom some 
living forms. A few true star-fishes have .left ihdr 
ncords on the roclui, but the most sbiki^ featim, 
in the Behinodermata of 'the period ia the Cyeti-' 
deans, or armicu sca-b'lics, .which, lOce .the Gnpto- '- 
lites, did not pau beyond the Silurian seas. ' Iwiea, 
traoks, and bnrrows of annelids have been obeerved ; . 
and nnmerens Crustacea, ljeloDgmg,'witb exorm-- 
iron pf one or two shrimn-liko -epedes,' to . the 
cbaTactcristio pa]a:ozeiolrilol]itc,of which the num- 
ber of individuals is os remarkable as the variety', 
of Bjieoici and' genera. It is" only'in .the upper- 
portion of. tho group (tho Ludlow beds) that tho^h . 
remains liavo been found. Thno have .been rofoired 
to six dilTcnnt genera, and an duefiy ’loricate ■: 
ganoids, of which CephalatpU it the best Icnown;'.,- 

Tlio rocks of the Old Bed Sandstone period ^ 
supply the, earliest satisfactory reibaini oL plants;. 
Tbo Ferns, Sigillaritc, Lycopomtes, and Ca]amltcJ^.’ 
so abnndant in tho Measnres, make. their 
ap]>earance among tho newer of theso beds,, and 
even fragments or dicotyledonous wood lave Tx!cn 
observed. Tbo various sections of tho inrertohrata 
an well represented, hut tho rcmarkohle character; 
istlo in the animal lifo of tho period is tho ahnh- 
danco of strange forms of hctcroccreal-tailed fish, 
whoso bnckler-shidds, hard scales, or bhny spines 
occur in tho greatest abnndaneo in some beds. Tbo 
reptiles and rentilo tracks ^n tho Bed Sandsiono of 
Moray, originally nfemd here, an now universally 
considered ns bdonging to tho Hew Bed measnim. 

Tbo striking featun in tho rocks of tbo Carhonif- 
crouj pcrio<l u the great ahundoneo of plants, the 
remains of which occur throngbonl'tho wnolo series, 
the coal-beds bring composed entirdy of them, the 
shales bring largely duuged with them, the sand- 
stones containing a few, and oven tho, limestones not 
being entirely without them. These plants .were 
sproially fitted for preservation, tho bulk of them 
Ming vascular cryiitogaras, a class which Lindloy 
and Ifulton havo shown by experiment to bo carable ■ 
of long preservation under water. . They . arc chiefly 
ferns; somo arc supposed to havo boon arborescent 
lycopods, whOo others {Sigittaria, Oalamltet, and 
AittrophyUUes) nro so diiTcrent from anjthi^ now 
known, that their periUon cannot he dcfuutdy.’ 
determined, though it is most probably among tho 
higher cryptogams. Several genera of conifershavo 
been established from fossilise fragments of wood ; 
and some singular imjircsslons, winch look IDco the 
flowering stems of dicotyledonous plants, have been 
found. ,Tlio limestdnes an ebiefiy composed of 
crinoids, corals, and btaebiopodous . shells. Tho 
corals attain a great size, and the crinoids aro 
extremely ahnnilant, their iriniuni making some-, 
times beds of limcstono 1000 fcot thick, and hnn- 
drcdbi of squaro miles in oxtent. Manynew genera of 
shells make their appearance.' Tho trilohitcs, which • 
were so nh^nndoht in tho earlier rodcs, are redneed to 
one or two genera, and finally disappear with this' 
period. Fish with polished bony scaJos ore found; ■ 
and others, like the rort 'daekson shark, with pave* . 
ments of flat tooth over their mouth and'.guUo^*' 
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fitting them to crush and grind the shell-protected 
animals on which they fed. Strange fish-liko 
reptiles existed in the seas, and air-breathing species 
liave been found on the continent and in America. 
The wing-oases, and parts of th(f bodies of insects, 
have also been found. 

The Permian period is remarkable for the paucity 
of its organic remains, but this may arise from our 
comparative ignorance of its strata. The plants 
and animals are on the whole similar to those 
found in the Carboniferous measures, and a great 
proportion of them belong to the same genera. 
Many ancient forms do not pass this period, as the 
Sipillaria among plants, and the Producta among 
animals. 

The red sandstones of the Triassio period_ are 
remarkably destitute of organic remains — the iron, 
which has given to them this colour, seems to have 
been fatal to animal life. In bods, however, on the 
continent, in which the iron is absent, fossils abound. 
These fossils present a singular contrast to those 
met with in the older rooks. The Palmozoic forms 
had been gradually dying out, and the few that 
wore EtiU found in the Permian strata do not 
survive that period, while in their place there 
appear in the Trias many genera which approach 
more nearly to the living forms. Between the 
organisms of the Permian and Triassic periods there 
exist a more strilcing difference than is to be found 
between those of any previous periods. Looking at 
this life-character, the rooks from the Permian down- 
wards have been grouped together under the title 
Palffiozoio ; while from the Trias upwards the whole 
of the strata have received the name of Neozoic. 

The extensive genera of Ammonites and Belem- 
nites make their 'first appearance in the Trias. 
Several new forms of Cestfaciont fish occur, and 
the reptiles increase in number and variety; among 
them is the huge batrachian Labyrinthodon, and 
the singular frcsh-w'ater tortoise, Bioynodom The 
bird-tracks on the sandstones of Connecticut are 
by some referred to this age. Small teeth of mam- 
malia, believed to be those of an insectivorous 
animal, like the Myrmecobius of Australia, have 
been found in the Keuper beds of Germany and 
Somerset. 

In the Oolitic series we have an abundance of 
organic remmes, in striking contrast to the scanty 
traces in the Permian and Triassio periods, hlany 
new genera of ferns take the place of the Paloeozoic 
forma, and a considerable variety of Conifers make 
their appearance, some of which have close affinities 
■with living species, one, indeed, being referred to a 
stiff. e.xisting genus. The same - approximation to 
living types is to be found in the animal Idngdom. 
Several of the foraminifers are referred to living 
genera. Among the corals, the representatives of two 
living families make their .appearance. No new 
genera are found among the Brachiopoda ; but the 
Conchifera .and Gasteropoda shew a gre.at addition of 
new genera, some of winch are stiff represented by 
living species, while not many new genera -avere 
added to the Cephalopod.a, though they were indi- 
vidually very abundant. In some places tbe Li.as 
shale consists of extensive pavements of Belemnites 
and Ammonites. The Cnnoids give place' to the 
increasing variety of sea-urchins and star-fishes. 
Numbers of insects have been found. The Ces- 
traoionts continue to be represented in the Oolitic 
seas, but with them are associated several true 
sharks and rays ; and the homocercal-tailed fish 
become numerous. Labyrinthodont reptiles abound : 
the huge Mcgalosam' and its companions occupied 
■the land; while the seas were tenanted ■with the 
remarkable Ichthyosaur and Plesiosaur', and the air 
■udth the immense bat-like Pterodaotyle. Seven 


genera of Mammalia have been found, all believed 
to be small carnivorous or insectivorous marsupials, 
except the Stereognathus, which Owen considers 
to have been a placental mammal, probably hoofed 
and herbivorous. 

In the Cretaceous beds, which are chiefly deep- 
sea deposits, the remains of plants and land animals 
are comparatively r.are. The 'Weiilden beds, how- 
ever, which had a fresh-water origin, contain the 
remains of several small marsupials, some huge 
carnivorous and herbivorous reptiles, a few fresh- 
water shells, and some fragments of drift-wood. The 
true chalk is remarkably abundant in the remains 
of foraminifers — ^indeed, in some places, it is com- 
posed almost entirely of the shells of these minute 
creatures. ' Of the moUusca, the Brachiopoda are in 
some beds very abundant ; ■the Conchifera introduce 
several new forms, the most striking of ■which is tbe 
genus Hiiipurites, which ■with its allies did not 
survive this period ; the cephalopodous genera which 
appeared in the Oolite, continue to abound in the 
chrik, many new forms being introduced; while 
others disappear with the period, like the Belem- 
nites and Ammonites. Sea-urchins become still 
more numerous. In some beds the remains of fish 
are abundant, and while cartilaginous species stiff 
exist, the bony fishes become more numerous ; and 
among them the family to which the salmon and 
cod belong makes its appearance. Keptiles are 
common in the Wealden, and the flying Pterodac- 
tyles attained a greater size, and were probably 
more numerous than in the former period. The 
remains of a single bird has been obtained from the 
greensand, but ■with this exception, birds as well as 
mammals have left no traces that have yot been 
found in the Cretaceous beds, though doubtless they 
existed. 

In the Tertiary strata, the genera are either those 
stUl living, or forms very closely allied to them, 
■which c.an be separated only by the careful examina- 
tion of the accurate scientific obseiwer. The plants 
of the Eocene beds are represented by dicotyledonous 
leaves, and palm and other fruits. Eorammifers are 
remarkably abundant, whole mountain masses being 
formed of the large genus Nummulites. Brachiopoda 
are rare, but Conchifera, Gasteropoda, and Cephal; 
opoda increase in number; the new forms being 
generically almost identical with those now living. 
'The principal living orders of fish, reptiles, and 
birds are represented in the Eocene strata. A con- 
siderable variety of pachydermatous mammals, suited 
apparently to live on marshy grounds and the bor- 
ders of lakes, have been found in Prance and 
England, and associ.ated ■ivith them are some car- 
nivorous animals, whoso remains are, however, much 
rarer. An opossum has been found at Colchester. 
The fragments belonging to the supposed monkey 
are portions of a small pachyderm, hyracotherium 

^^Little need be said of the invertobrata of the Mio- 
cene period, beyond remarking their gro^iving iden- 
tity in genera ■with the living forms. Among the 
mammals, the Quadrumana make their first appear- 
ance. The true elephant and the allied mastodon are 
represented by several species ; a huge carnivorous 
whale has been discovered, and several Carnivora 
and deer, with a huge edentate animal, have been 
described. Owen thus speaks of these amm.ffs: 
‘ Our knowledge of the progression of Mammalian 
life during the Miocene period, teaches us that one 
or two of the generic forms most frequent in tbe 
older Tertiary strata still lingered on the earth, but 
that the rest of the Eocene Mammalia had been 
nuporseded by new forms, some of which present 
characters intermediate between those of Eocene 
and those of Pliocene genera.’ 
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In passing upwards througli the Tertiary strata, 
tile organic remains become more and more iden- 
tical with living forms, so that when we reach the 
Pliocene and Pleistocene periods, the great propor- 
tion of the invertobrata are the same species which 
are found occupying the present seas. Among the 
higher orders of animals, the life of a species is 
much shorter than in the lower, and consequently, 
though the vertebrata approach so nearly to existing 
forms as for the most part to be placed in the same 
genera, yet the species differ from any of the living 
representatives of the different genera. 

The Suffolk ‘ Crags,’ which arc the only British 
representatives of the Pliocene period, contain the 
relics of a marine testacca, that differs little from 
the present tenants of the European seas, between 
CO and 70 per cent, being the same species. The 
ear-bones of one or more species of Cetacea have 
been found, and at Antwerp, the remains of a dol- 
phin have been discovered in beds of this age. 

The various local deposits which together form 
the Pleistocene strata, the latest of the geological 
periods, contain a great variety of organic remains. 
In the submarine forests, and in beds of peat, the 
stumps of trees are associated rvith the remains of 
underwood and herbaceous plants of species still 
living. Nearly all the moUusca and other marine 
invertebrata still survive. It is among the verte- 
brata that the most remarkable forms appear — 
forms which in the main differ little from the 
existing race of animals except in their enormous 
size. Elephants and rhinoceroses, fitted for a cold 
climate by their covering of long coarse hair and 
wool, roamed over the northern regions of both the 
Old and the New World, and were assooi.ated with 
animals belonging to genera which still exist in the 
same region, as bears, deer, wolves, foxes, badgers, 
otters, wolverines, weasels, and beavers, besides 
others whose representatives are now found further 
south, as the hippopotamus, tapir, and hyena. Con- 
temporary with those, there lived in South America 
a group of animals which were typos in everything 
but in size of the peculiar existing fauna of that 
continent. Among those were gigantic sloth-liko 
animals, titted to root up and iiush down the trees, 
instead of climbing to strip them of their foliage, like 
the sloth. The armadUlo was represented by the 
huge Glyplodon, whose body was protected by a 
strong tosselated coat of mail. The species of fossil 
tapirs and poccarics are more numerous than their 
living representatives. The lamas were preceded 
by the largo Macrauchenia, and the opossums and 
platyrhine monkeys were also prefigured by related 
species. Besides these, there have been found the 
remains of two mastodons and a horse, none of 
which are represented by any indigenous living 
animal in South Americ.a. The peculiar group of 
animals confined to Australia were prefigured by 
huge marsupials, some hai-ing close analogies to the 
living kangaroos and wombats, wliile others were 
related to the carnivorous native tiger. The gigantic 
wingless birds of New Zealand correspond in type 
with the anomalous apteryx, now existing only on 
these islands. 

Associated ivitli the remains of elephants, mas- 
todons, cave-bears, and cave-hyenas, there 'have 
been found, in England and France, numerous speci- 
mens of flint implements, which are undoubtedly 
the result of human worlunanship, and shew at least 
that man was contemporaneous with these extinct 
animals. If more certain evidence were needed of 
this, it has been obtained in the discovery of flint 
implements, bone implements fashioned and carved 
by means of the flint knives, the horns of a rein- 
deer, two kinds of extinct deer, Bos primigenius, 
and other animals, associated with numerous bones 
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of man, included in the breccia of the cave of 
Bniniquel in France. Owen considers the evidence 
of the contemporaneity of the various remains as 
conclusive. The several human skulls which have 
been obtained shew, according to the same authority, 
no characters whatever indicative of an inferior or 
transitional type. There are no certain data to give 
probability to the guesses which have been made as 
to the number of years which have elapsed since 
these deposits in which the relics of man occur 
were formed. The whole inquiry, moreover, is so 
recent, and the accumulation of facts is almost 
every day going oh, that it would be prem.aturo to 
speak dogmatically on the subject. 

FAETEOPy'GB (Gr. ancient rump), a genus of 
fossil Crustacea, founded on a single impression 
from the surface of a bed in the Longmynd, of 
Cambrian age. Salter believes it to be the cephalic 
shield of a trilobite, but it may be only an acci- 
dental marldng. If it be the impression of an 
organism, it is so distorted and imperfect that little 
can be made of it ; its peculiar interest arises from 
its being associated with the earliest forms of life . 
that have been observed on the globe. 

FALZEOSAU'RUS (Gr. ancient lizard), a genus of 
fossil saurian reptiles peculiar to the Permian period. 
The remains of two species occur in the dolomitio. 
conglomerate at Bedland, near Bristol. The teeth 
were more or less compressed, and were furnished 
with serrated cutting margins.- The vertehrm w'ere 
biconcave, and had a remarkable depression in the 
centre of each vertebra, into which the spinal canal 
was sunk. The leg-bones show that the Palaeosaurs 
were fitted for moving on the land. Owen thus 
exhibits their afHnitios: ‘In their thecodont tjqio 
of dentition, biconcave vertebrae, double-jointed ribs, ' 
and proportionate size of the bones of the extre- 
mities, they are allied to the Teleosaurus, but with 
these they combine a Dinosaiurian femur, a laeortian 
foim of tooth, and a crocodilian structure of pectoral 
and prob.ably pelvic arch.’ 

PALZEOTHE'KIGIM (Gr. ancient TOld beast), a 
genus of pachydermatous mammalia whose remains 
occur in the Eocene bods of England and the con- 
tinent. At least ten species have been described, 
ranging in size 
from that of a 
sheep to that of a 
horse. The upper 
Eocene gypseous 
quarries of Mont- 
martre Bupjdiod 
the first scanty 
materials, which 
Cuvier, by a series 
of carefid and in- Palroothcrium. 

structive induc- 
tions, built up into an animal, whose fidelity to 
nature was afterwards verified by the discovery of 
a complete series of fossils. In general appearance 
the Palmotherium resembled the modern tapir, and 
especially in having the snout terminating in a short 
proboscis. It had three toes on each foot, cacli 
terminated by a hoof. — ^The formula of the teeth is 
the same as that of the Hyracothere, viz., 
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but the structure of the molars ajiproaohes nearer 
to the molars of the rhinoceros. It is supposed 
that animals of this genus dwelt on the margins of 
lakes and rivers, and that their habits were similar 
to those of the tapir. 

PALAijOZO'IO (Gr. ancient life), the name 
given to the lowest division of the fossUiferous 
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rocks, because they contain the earliest forms of 
life. They ircro formerly, and are stUl generally, 
Icnomi as the Primary rocks. The strata included 
under these titles are the Laurentian, Cambrian, 
Silurian, Old Red Sandstone, Carboniferous, and 
Permian systems. Phillips, for the sake of nni- 
fonnitj', introduced Mesozoic as equivalent to 
Secondary, and Neozoic to Tertiary rocks. 

PALiE'STRA, a building for gymnastic sports. 

PALAPOX Y MELZI, Don JosiS De, Duke of 
Saragossa, a Spanish patriot, was born in 1780 of a 
distinguished Aragonese family, and received -an 
excellent education. He accompanied Perdinand 
VII. to Bayonne, and on seeing him made a prisoner 
there, fled to Saragossa, avhere he exerted himself to 
prevent the invasion of Aragon by the Prench. 
His defence of Saragossa (q. v.), 27th' July 1808 — 
21st Pebniary 1809, whicli only 3delded to the 
Prcnch after a second investment, is one of the most 
brilliant and heroic incidents in modern history, and 
has conferred lasting glory on P. and the ■whole city. 
The ancient fame of the Spaniards for obstinate valour 
in the defence of walled cities was rivalled, if not 
surpassed, and Saragossa could proudly claim to vie 
with Numantia. P., sick and exhausted, was taken 
prisoner and conveyed by the ungenerous Prench to 
the dungeons of Vincennes, where he was treated 
with great hardship. Released in 1813, he returned 
to ■ Spain, and was appointed in the following year 
captain-general of Aragon. P. was no great politi- 
cian, but he loved liberty and hated anarchy, and on 
more than one occasion he supported the former and 
crushed the latter. After being created Duke of 
Saragossa, and Grandee of Spain of the first class in 
1830, ho kept himself apart from politics. He died 
at Madrid, ICth Pebruary 1847. 

PALAIS ROYAL, a heterogeneous mass of 
brrildings on the eastern side of the Rue Richelieu 
in Paris, composed of a palace, theatres, public 
gardens, bazaars, shops, caffis, and restaurants. The 
old palace was built between 1024 and 1030 on the 
site of the HOtel Eambouillet by Cardinal Richelieu, 
who at his death bequeathed it to Louis XIII. 
Henrietta of Prance, widow of Charles I., and Anne 
of Austria, the queen mother, afterwards lived in it 
for a time with her young son, Louis XIV. It 
subsequently v-ocame the town residence of the 
Orleans branch of the Bourbons, and during the 
minority of Louis XV. it acquired a scandalous 
notoriety as the scene of the wild orgies in which i 
the regent, Duke of Orleans, and his dissolute par- 
tisans were wont to indulge ; while in the time of 
his son, Philippe Egalit4, it became the focus of 
revolutionary intrigue, and the rendezvous for 
politic.al demagogues of every shade of opinion. 
This prince, partly to repair his impoverished for- 
tune, and partly to persuade the sans-culottes of 
P.aris of the sincerity of his professed sympathy with 
their striving for equality, converted part of his 
gardens into a place of public resort, and the 
pavilions of the great court into bazaars, which were 
divided into shops and stalls. On the downfall of 
Egalite, the P. R. was taken, possession of by the 
republican government, and used for the sittings of 
the tribunes during the Reign of Terror. Oh the 
restoration of the Bourbons, it reverted to the 
Orleans family, and was occupied by Louis Philippe 
till his election to the throne of Prance in 1830, 
Avhen it was incorporated in the general domains of 
the state, and ceased to be an appanage of the 
House of Orleans. The palace w.as sacked by the 
mob during the Revolution of 1848, when many of 
its best paintings and most precious works of art 
were destroyed. After having been temporarily 
appropriated to various public purposes,’ ' it was 


thoroughly repaired and magnificently furnished, 
and given by the late emperor, in 18.55, to his uncle 
Jerome Bonaparte, whose son Prince Napoleon 
resided there until 1871. The main entrance, with 
its elegant fajade, is in the Rue St Houorii ; and on 
passing through the first court, the second or Cour 
Royale is reached, to the left of which stands the 
Theatre Pran9ais, while immediately facing it is the 
celebrated Galerie Vitr4e, or Glass Gallery, which 
contains on the ground floor some of the most bril- 
liant shops of Paris, while the upper stories are 
chiefly occupied by cafds and restaurants. The 
garden, which is surrounded by this and other 
galleries, measures 700 feet by 300. The Red 
Republicans set fire to the palace in March 1871 
(see Paris), when all the apartments occupied by 
Prince Napoleon were destroyed. The firemen and 
those who aided them, while forming into line to 
pass buckets of water, were fired upon by the 
insurgents ; but kept to their work, and succeeded in 
checking the flames before they spread to the 
galleries and shops, which may almost be said to 
have remained intact. In the autumn of 1873 
that part of the palace injured by the insurgents 
was restored. The garden, with its avenues and 
parterres, fountains and grass plots, still consti- 
tutes one of the liveliest and most frequented spots 
in the whole city; and althongh much of their 
glory has faded, its cafes still maiutain, in great 
measure, the world-wide reputation they long ago 
acquirei 

PALAN QDI’N, or PALKI, the vehicle commonly 
used in Hindustan by travellers, is a wooden box, 
-about 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet high, avith 
wooden shutters which can be opened or shut at 
pleasure, and constructed hke Venetian blinds for 
the purpose of admitting fresh air, avhile at the 
same time they exclude the scorching rays of the 
sun, and the heavy showers of rain so common in 
that country. The furniture of the interior consists 
of a cocoa mattress, well stuffed and coamred avith 
morocco leather, on avhich the traveller reclines ; taam 
small bolsters are placed under his head, and one 
rmder his thighs, to render his position as comfortable 
as possible. At the upper end is a shelf and drawer, 
and at the sides are nettings of larger dimensions 
than the ordinary pockets in carriages, for containing 
those articles aa'hich may be necessary to the traveUer 
during his journey. At each end of the palan- 
quin, on the outside, two iron rings are fixed, and 
the Jiammals, or palanquin-bearers, of whom there 
are four, two at each end, support the palanquin by a 
pole passing through these rings. Travelling in this 
mode is continued both by clay and night. (See 
Dawk.) The palanquin is also used at the present 
day in Brazil, with the prominent exception of Rio 
Janeiro. 

Similar modes of travelling have been at various 
tithes in use in Western Europe, but onlyfor short 
distances. The Roman ‘ htter,’ the French ‘ chaise a 
porteurs,’ and the ‘sedan-chair’ were the forms of 
vehicle most in use, and the two latter were in general 
use in towns till they were superseded by hack- 
ney coaches. The Roman ‘litter’ was one of the 
criteria of its ownefls wealth, the rich man generally 
exhibiting the prosperous condition of his affairs by 
the multitude of the bearers and other attendants 
accompanying him. 

PALA'PTERYX (Gr. ancient apteryx), a genus 
of fossil birds whose remains are found in the river- 
silt deposits of New Zealand, associated with the 
gigantic Dinornis, and which, hke it, resembled in 
the form of the sternum, and the structure of, .the 
pelvis and legs, the living wingless apteryx. Two 
species have been described. 
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PALATE, 


PATiATB, The, forms the roof of the mouth, 
and consists of two portions, the hard palate in 
front and the soft palate hohind. The framework 
of the hard palate is formed by the palate process of 
the superior maxillary hone, and by the horizontal 
process of the palate bone, and is bounded in front 
and at the sides by the alveolar arches and gums, 
and posteriorly it is continuous with the soft palate. 
It is covered by a dense structure formed by the 





Tlio Mouth widely opened so as to shew the Palato : 

1, 1, the upper, aiul 2, the lower Up ; 3, 3, the hard palate ; 
4, 4, the poft palato ; 5, the uvula ; G, 6, the arches of the 
soft palato; 7, 7, the tonsils; S, the tongue. 

periosteum and mucous membrane of the mouth, 
which are closely adherent. Along the middle line 
is a linear ridge or raphe, on either side of which the 
mucous membrane is thick, pale, and corrugated, 
while behind it is thin, of a darker tint, and smooth. 
This membrane is covered with scaly epithelium, 
and is furnished with numerous foUicles (the palatal 
glands). The soft palate is a movable fold of 
mucous membrane enclosing muscular fibres, and 
suspended from the posterior border of the hard 
palate so to form an incomplete septum between 
the mouth and the pharynx; its sides being 
blended with the pharynx, while its lower border 
is free. When occupying its usual position (that is 
to say, when the musoul.ar fibres contained in it are 
relaxed), its anterior surface is concave ; and when 
its muscles are called into action, as in swallowing 
a morsel of food, it is raised and made tense, and 
the food is thus prevented from passing into the 
posterior nares, and is at the same time^ directed 
obliqirely backwards and downwards into the 
pharynx. 

Hanging from the middle of its lower border is 
a small conical pendidous process, the uvula; and 
passing ontrvards from the uvula on each side are 
two curved folds of mucous membrane containing 
muscular fibres, and called the arches or pillars of the 
soft palate. The anterior pillar is continued down- 
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wards to the side of the base of the tongue, and is 
formed bj' the projection of the palato-glossus 
muscle. The posterior pillar is larger than the 
anterior, and runs downw.ards and backwards to 
the side of the pharynx. The anterior and posterior 
pillars are closely united above, but are sepanated 
below by an angular intcrv.al, in which the tonsil of 
either side is lodged. The tonsils (amyridala) are 
glandular organs of a rounded form, which vary 
considerably in size in different individuals. They 
are composed of an assemblage of mucous follicles, 
which secrete a thick grayish matter, and open on 
the surface of the gland by numerous (12 to 15) 
orifices. 

The space left between the arches of the palato 
on the two sides is called the isthmus of the fauces. 
It is bounded above by the free margin of tho 
palate, below by the tongue, and on each side by 
the pillars of the soft palate and tonsils. 

As the upper lip may be flssured' through imper- 
fect development (in which case it presents the 
condition known as hare-Up), so also may there bo 
more or less decided fissure of the palate. In the 
slightest form of this affection, the uvula merely is 
fissured, while in extreme cases the cleft extends 
through both the soft and hard palato as far 
forward as 'the lips, and is then often combined- 
with hare-lip. When the fissure is considerable, it 
materially interferes with the acts of sucking and 
swallowing, and the infant runs a great risk of 
being starved ; and if the child grows up, its arti- 
culation is painfully indistinct. When the fissure 
is confined to tho soft palate, repeated cauterisation 
of the angle of the fissure has been found sufficient 
to effect a cure by means of the contraction that 
follows each burn. As a general rule,. however, the 
child is allowed to reach the age of puberty when 
tho operation of stapliyloraphy (or suture of the soft 
parts) is performed— an operation always difficult, 
and not always sucoessfiu. Eor the method^ of 
performing it, tho reader is referred to the Practical 
Surgery of Mr Eergusson, who has_ introduced 
several most important modifications into tho old 
operation. 

Acute infiammation of the tonsils, popularly 
knovvn as QumsY, is treated ‘of in a separate 
prticle. 

Chronic enlargement .of the tonsils is ve^ 
frequent in scrofulous children, and is not rare in 
scrofulous persons of mbre advanced age, and may 
give rise to very considerable inconvenience and 
distress. It may occasion difficulty in swallowing, 
confused and inarticulate speech, deafness in various 
degrees from closure of the enstachian tubes (now 
often termed throat deafness), and noisy and labori- 
ous respir.ition, especially during sleep ; and it may 
even cause death by suffocation, induced by tho 
entanglement of viscid mucus between the enlarged 

f lands. Iodide of iron (especially in the form of 
Slancard’s Pills) and cod-liver oil are-the medicines 
upon whose action most reliance should be placed in 
these cases, while a strong solution of nitrate of 
silver (a scruple of the salt to an ounce of distOlcd 
water), or some preparation of iodine, should be 
applied once a day to the affected parts. If these 
mcasiues fail, the tonsils must be more or less 
removed by the surgeon, either by the knife or 
scissors, or by a small guillotine specially invented 
for the purpose. 

Enlargement or relaxation of the uvula is not 
uncommon, and ’ gives rise to a constant tickling 
cough, and to expectoration, by the irritation of the 
larynx which it occasions. If it will not yield to 
astringent or stimulating ' gargles, or to tho stronger 
local applications directed for enlarged tonsils, its 
extremity must be seized with tho forceps, and it 



PALATmATE-PAi:,A.TINE. 


must l)D dividccl tlirougli the midtUo \vith a pair of 
long scissors. 

PAIjA'TIKATE, a name applied to two German 
states, which were united previuuslj’ to the ye.ar 1620. 
They were distinguished ns the lJj)per and Lower 
ralatinalc. The tipper orB.avarian 1’., now forming 
a circle of the kingdom of Bavaria, w.as a duchy, 
.and was hounded hj’ Baircnth, Bohemia, Jfeubiirg, 
Bavaria, and the district of Ellrnherg. Area, 2700 
Eguaro miles; pop. (1S07) 2S3,S00. .iVmhcrg was 
the chief city, and the se.at of government. The 
Lower 1’., or the P.alatinato on the Ithiiic, embraced 
I an area of from o0-15 to ol.'iO square miles; .and 
j consisted of the clector.al P., the jirmcipality of Sim- 
inern, the duch 3 * of Zwoibnicken, the half of the 
! conntj’ of Sponheim. and the principalities of Bel- 
I denz and Lantern. For the area ana population of 
j the modern provinces of the Upp^r and I.owcr P., 

' see article B.vv.^r.i.v. 

Th” counts of the clector.al or Rhenish P. avorc 
1 cstahliclicd in t)io hereditar.v pos<!C'!^■on of the terri- 
toiy of that name, and of the lands attached to it, 
as oarlj- as the 11th centurj-. After the death of 
! Jfennan III., the Emperor Friedrich 1. .assigned the 
1 P. to Conrad of Swabia. ,eVftcr Coiirad’s death, his 
I son-in-law, Duke Henry of Bmnsu'ick, came, in 
j IIPG, into the possession of tticsc hand.'!, but he, 

I having been outlawed in 121,7 bj- Friedrich If., avas 
j ruceecded by his son, Otto 111., Duke of Bavari.a. 

I Ludwig II., or the Strong, nuccecdcd the jiroceding 
in tlio'P. in 1203, and was in turn Fuccccded in 
12!M bj‘ Rudolf I., who, however, w.a.s banWicd by 
his brother, the Emj'oror Ludwig, because ho hail 
taken part with Friiatrich of Au'lri.a. The country 
was nilcd ly his three sons. Ruprccht HI., who 
(bed in MIO, w.as a German emperor. Of his four 
sons, Ludwig III. received the electoral or Rheitish 
] P. ; Johann, the Upper I’.; Stepli.an, Zweibrllckeu ; 

: and Otto, Moibach. The second and fourth lines 
I soon died out, .as well ns .al.«o tliat of Ludwig III., 

; whicli came to a clo'o in Ifi-'ili, uiion whicli the 
i possessiom f. . that prince, together with the elcc- 
I torate, laa'sed to Fricdricli HI. of tho Simmcni line. 

I He was succeeded ly Ludwig Id', in LGIC, bj' 

{ F'ricdrich IV. in 15S3, and ly Friedrich V. in 1610, 

I who, after he accepted tlie Bohemian crown, was 
rlriveii fromS.^s pofses'-ions ly the emjKrror in 1610, 

I and his ofiico of elector svas transferreil to M.axi- 
[ milian, Bnlic of Bavaria. Karl I.udwig, son of 
' Friedrich V., received the Lower P. at the peace of 
' dV e-stidialia, and in his f.avour a new or eighth 
clcctorshi]! w.as created. dVitli his son IC.arl, the 
Simmern lino terminated in 1657, uikui which the 
' P. fell into the hands of Philijqi Wilhelm, comit 

■ p.al.atine of Kcuburg. 

; The House of Jieuburg w.v,- dc.sccnded from Lud- 
wig tho Black, count palatine in ZwcibrUch.en, 
fi'cond son of Stejihan, count pai.alino in .Sinimeni. 

: Wolfgang, a descendant of Ludwig’n, w.as the 
. founder of all the other lines of counts p.al.alinc. Of 
his three Fon.s, Johann founded the hue of Kcu- 
' ZwcibrUcken, Ivarl the Birkenfeld line, Philipp Lud- 
' wig tho Iveuburg line. Philiiip Ludwig had three 
' sons, Wolfgang Wilhelm, August, and Jotiann Fried- 
1 rich. Tlie first founded the Ncuburg line, the 
Fccond tho Sulzbach line, tho third died childless. 

■ The son of Wolfgang Wilhelm died in 1690. His 
I Fon, Joh.ami dVilhelm, became heir to tho Bcldcnz 
i lino in 1691. Ho was succeeded bv his brother, 

Karl Philipp, who in turn was succccaed in 17‘!2 by 
i Kail Theodor, from tho Sulzbach line, who nnited 
1 tho B.av.arian territories with tho Palatinate. Duke 
.Maximilian of Zweibriicken next iiuccecdcd in 1799, 
who at the pc.aco of Luneville (ISOl) av.as com- 
pelled to cede a jiortion of tho Rhenish P. to France, 
a part to Baden, a part to Ue.ssc-l)ann.stadt, and a 


part to Kass.au. Tre.aties of Paris of 1814 and ISIS 
re-assigned the P.alatinate hands bej-ond tho Rhine 
to Germanj', Bav.aria receiving the largest share, and 
tho remainder being divided between Hesso-Darm- 
stadt and Prussia. 

PA'LATINE (from Lat. -palalliim, a p.alnco). A 
Comes Palalxnus, or Count Palatine, svas, under tho 
Merovingian kings of France, a high judicial ofliccr, 
who had supreme authority in .all c.ausc3 that 
came under tlio immediate cogniz.anco of tho sovo- 
reign. After tho time of Charlemaguo, a similar 
title w.a3 given to any powerful feudal lord, to 
whom a jirovincc, generally near tho frontier, avas 
made over with jnm regalia, or judicial powers, 
simitar to what tho counts jifllntino had received 
in the p.alace, and tho district so govcnied avas 
aallcd a jmlatinatc or tounbj palatine. There avero 
three counties palatine in England — Lane, aster, 
Chester, and Durham — which avcrc, no doubt, 
made separate regalities on account of their respec- 
tive proximitj- to tho frontier of Wales and to 
that tnrbident Northumbrian province aadiich could 
neither be accounted a portion of England nor 
of Scotlanih In virtue of their regal rights, tho 
counts palatine had their courts of law, appointed 
tlicir judges and law officers, and could pardon 
tre.asons, murdcM, and felonies ; alt writs and judi- 
ci.al procc.'s proceeded in their names, and tho king’s 
WTits were of no avail within the bounds of the pala- 
tinate. Lanea.stcr Fcems to have been made a 
contilj’ p.alatino by Edward HI. Hcniy, first Duke, 
and John, second Duke of Lancaster, were both 
invc.steil by him with tho dignitj’ of count palatine. 
Henry VI. was hereditarily Duke and Count Pala- 
tine of Lanc.astcr, and on his att.ainder, soon after 
Elw.ard IV.’h accession, tho duchy and countv were 
forfeited to tho crown, and confirmed on Edward 
IV. — afterwards on Ilenrj' VI I. and his heirs for 
ever. Tlie Queen is now Duchc.'s and Countess 
I’.ahatiue of Lancaster. There is still a chancellor of 
the duchj' and countj’ palatine, whoso duties are 
few and unimjiortant, but tho administration of 
justice has graduallj' been assimilated to that of the 
re.st of England. See LtKC.v.Trnn. Chester Is suii- 
posed to have become a countv p.alatino when made 
over avith regal jurisdiction by William tho_ Con- 
queror to Huguos d’Avranche.s. In tho reign of 
Henry III. it was annexed to tho crown bv letters 
jiatent, and since that time tho earldom p.alatino of 
Che.ster h.as been vested in tho eldest son of tho 
Fovereign, or in tho cromi, avhenover there is no 
Prince of W.alcs. Durham seems to have first 
become a palatinate when William tho Conqueror 
coiistitulca Bishop Walchcr Bishop and Duke of 
Diirh.am, with power (acconling to William of 
Malmcsbiiiy) to restrain the rebellious people with 
the sword, and reform their morals with his elo- 
quence. The P.alatinato jurisdiction continued united 
avith the bishopric till 1836, when it w.as separatod 
by act of parliament, and vested in William IV.and 
his SHCCcssorB ns a franchise distinct from the crown, 
togctiicr avith all forfeitures, mines, and^ira regalia. 
It has since been more completely incorjiorated with 
tho croavn. Pembroke av.as at one time a county 
iialalinc, but ce.ascd to bo so in Henry VIlI.’s 
time. Tho Archbishop of York also exercised 
the poavers of a p.al.atine in tho county of Hexham 
ill Korthumberlaiid, of avhich ho av.as deprived in 
tho reign of Eliz.abolh. In very early times there 
avero a number of similar privileges in Scotland, 
the most important of avhich av.as that of tho Earls 
Palntino of Strathcam. In Gcnn.any, the Jyalz- 
graf, or count palatine, cxcroi.scd a jurisdiction 
'much more cxtoiiFivo than tho Bim])lo Orc{f or 
count. A considerable district in Germany was 
long imder tho jurisdiction of a count palaliiic, 



PALATINE HILL—PALEJIBANG. 

v’lio ■n'.'is ono of the electors of the empire. See injiUy subject to England into twelve counties 
lALATiNATE. palatine, Dublin, Meath, Kildare, Louth, Carlow, 

PALATINE HILL (ilTons Palalinns), the -l^iikeuny, Werfor^ Waterford, Cork, Kerry, Tip- 
central hill of the famous seven on svhich ancient Limerick. To this entire district, in a 

Rome was built, and, according to tradition, the ■"'Wi '"’‘'is afterwards given the designation 

scat of the earliest Roman setSements. In point Pale. But as it may be said that the term is 

of historic.al interest, it ranks nc.xt to the C.apitol '^onimonly applied b 3 ' the writers of e.ach age to the 
and the Eorum. Its summit is .about ICO feet above English territorj' of the period, and as this 

the sea. The form of the hill is irregularly quad- '’ory much, care must be t.aken to allude to 

r.angul.ar. Its north-western slope, towards the ***° •’’S® which the name P.alc is used. Thus, a-ery 
Capitoline HUl and the Tiber, was called Gcrmiltts important date of the Statute of 

or Cermahis. H’lio origin of the name is imcert.ain, Kilkenny, at the close of the reign of Edward III, 
although several derivations are given conncctin"- it “'e English law extended only to the four counties 
avith legendary stones. Romulus is said to Imam Dublin, C.arlow, Meath, and Louth. In the reign 
founded the city upon this hill, and on Germains klcnry VI, the limits avere still further restricted, 
groav the sacred lig-tree (near to the Lupercal) under “ ficneral aa’ay, hoavea'er, the Pale maj’ be con- 
aa’hich ho and his brother, Remus, avero found ^p°“'P^ising the counties of Dublin, Meath, 

sucking the she- wolf. Upon the P. H. avere the Kilkenny, and Louth. This, although not 

temide of Jupiter iSmfor, the temple of Ci’bele, the T'*te exact, wiU bo sufficient for most pmposes. 
sacred square enclosure c.allod Poma Qnactrala, .and PA'LEA (Lat. chaff), a term employed in Botany 
other sacred places .and cchliccs, besides many of the to designate the bracts of the Jlorets in Grasses 
finest houses in Rome. Augustus and Tiberius had (q.a-.), c.allcd corolla by the older botanists ; .also to 
their residences here, avhence Tacitus termed it designate the smaU bracts or scales which .are 
ipsa imperii arx (the very citadel of government) ; attached to the receptacle of the head of flowers in 
and at last Nero included it entirely arithin the m.any of the Compositce (q. v,). Any part of a plant 
precincts of his aiirca domiis, which Vespasi.an sub- covered avith chalfy sc.alos is described as paleaceous 
sequcntlj* restricted to the hill Prom the time of t>at wai-n a/a*/-! c ^ " 

Alexander Soverus it ce.ascd to bo the residence of k>°g- 

the emperors, but the name palace (pa tomm). derived 1® Sumatra, noavaNetheiWs 

from it, was given to the abodes of sovereigns and ?>.• * '® 

gre.at princes, and has been .adopted into modem 


and these are now among themo^t interesting S-\rir?hrsonihTt 

nf Afnvnni ousU ; blit 111 tho south it nscs into mountains, of 

of the etern.al citj. 

PALAWA'N, or PARAGOA, one of tho riiilip* dust, irou-orc, svtlphur \ntU arsenic, lignite, and 
pmc Islands (q. v.). common coal are found ; also clays suited for mak- 

PALE, in Ucraldrj', ono of the figures known as ***” coarse pottery, See, Springs of pure oil occur 
ordinaries, consisting of a perpendicular band in the ° coal-fields^ of Bali Boekit (Bukit), and of 

middle of tho shield, of wliich it is said to occupy places. Bice, cotton, sugar, 

onc-thinl (No. 1). Several charges of any liind are tobacco, and, in the interior, coco-nuts, aro 

said to he* in palo* when they stand over each other forests producing gutta-percha, gum- 

l)erpcndicularly, as do tho throe lions of England, ratans, wax, benzoin, satin-wood, kc. The 

A snield divided through tho middle by a pcrpendic- rivers abound with fish ; and the elephant, rhinoco- 
ular lino is said to bo * parted per pale.’ Tho Pallet panther, and leopard roam tho woods, as 

is the diminutive of the j>alc, and is most generally swine, and goats, %yith many 

not homo singly. No. 2, Or three pallets gules, were of tho monkey. 

the arms of Ihiymond, Count of i^rovcnco. AVlicn » season tho thermometer ranges from 

the field is divided into an even number of parts by season 7G® to SO*. Tho 

perpendicular lines, it is called ‘paly of* so many is not unho.althy, except in tho neighbour- 

_ ^ _ hood of tho swamps. Tho natives aro descended 

r [ *1 || t I ! I I I If I 17' I nOri Javanese, avho in the IGth c., or earlier, settled 


/mM 



in P., and ruled over the whole hand. Tho r.aco, 
however, has hocomo mixed with other Malaj's, 
and tho language has lost its purity. In the north- 
west interior is .a tribe c.allod the Koeboes (Kuhus), 
of whose origin nothing is known, but who .are 


Hither diminutive of the pallet, and a palo placed though thej" believe in existence after death." 

hnr.WPnn fu-n nnrinT'ena »o eo./l 4-^ e-\ -o v 


between two endorses is said to bo endorsed (No. 5). 


PALEBIBANG, tho capital of tho kingdom and 


rr,, — . O • — * — ...w,, .H4V* .IVX ’XTK JJ. AUHU. -LXIU UIl/V iS UUllC 

lliere IS so much v.agucness m the meaning of the on both hanks of tho Moesi, .and other streams avhioh 
term, that a few words of cxplan.atlon aiipcar ncccs- fall into it, and is five miles in length by half a 
B.ary. Tiio vagueness arises from the great fliictua- mile in breadth. Tho river is upwards of 1000 
tions which the English authority underwent in feet broad, and from 40 to 50 feet in depth so 

Ireland at various periods, and from tho consequent that tho largest vessels can sail up to the harbour 
fluctuation of tPo onfonl -c mi... a: ? . I I.y urns u.uuuiu. 


chiefly living 
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Jifm-r”-. callo'l raUit-i, of wliicli there are upwards of 
r/Ki, and fioldiii.i; communication witli one another 
and avitli tilo natives l)y boats. The fort is built on 
tlie h-ft banh of tlie river, and behind it arc an 
institution for the blind and a Bplondid mosque. 
Tliere is a scliool, aviiore oO Enrope.an childrcu arc 
educated, a government clemenbary Echool for 
natives, and several good Chinese schools, hfaiiy 
of the natives can read and amte, and in 185G a 
natia'C printing-press avas erected by Kemas Moha- 
med Asaheh 

r. is a'isited annually by upavards of .'10,000 boats 
of various sizes, bringing jiroduoc from the interior, 
consisting chiefly, of rice, benzoin, gum-clastic, 
gutta-percha, raav cotton, rattans, tobacco, pepper, 
avax, dragon’s blood, rosin ; and gold-dust from the 
boundaric.s of the kingdom of Djambi,noav included 
in the Residency. These are obtained chiclly in 
c.vchange for salt, cotton manufactures, e.artlien- 
avare, iron and copper aa'arcs, and proadsions. The 
foreign trade is large, and chiefly canied on avith 
,T;iava, Ranc.a, Singapore, China, and Siam. The 
colonial report of the Dutch government, published 
in 1875, gives the exjiorts from P. for lS7t2, at 
i'227,St!5, and the imports at £'27S,G93. The 
natives of P. are good ivory carvers, gold and 
.silver smiths, jeavellers, cutlers, iapamiers, painters, 
bo.at-buildors, bookbinders, &c., and expert .at all 
the ordinary handicrafts. The avomcn, in addition 
to cotton fabrics, spinning, and dyeing, aveaa'c silk 
stuffs embroidered aa-ith gold. Pop. 44,000, of avliom 
100 are Europeans, 3000 Chinese, and 2000 Arabians. 

PALE'NCIA (the ancient PaUanlia), a city of 
Spain, in Old Castile, capital of the modem proadnee 
of the same name, stands in a treeless, but aa’oll- 
aa'.aterod and fruitful plain, on the Carrion, 30 mUcs 
>north-oast of V.alladolid. It is a bishop’s sec, and is 
EuiTouudod by old av.aUs, 30 feet high and 9 feet 
thick, around avhioh are pleasant promenade. The 
oathodr.al, a light and elog.dnt Gothic edilioe, aa'as 
built 1321—1504. The first university founded in 
Castile was built aero in the 10th c., but ayas 
removed to Salamanca in 1239. Ne.arly one-third 
of the popul.ation is employed in the manufafcture 
of blankets and coarse avoollon cloths. The posi- 
tion of the toavii on the Carrion, and on the C.astilian 
Canal, is favourabP to the development of com- 
merce. The a-ino isaaultia-ated, and there is a good 
trade in avooL Pop. 13,000. 

PALE'HQUlil, Ruins of, arc on the Rio Chaca- 
mas, a branch of tlio ria-cr Usumasiuta, in the state 
of Chiap.as, hicxico, S miles south-east of the viU.age 
of Santo Domingo do Palonquc, lat. 17” 30' N., long. 
5)2’ 25' IV. Thii ruins extend over a large area, 
covered avith a dense tropic.al forest, and are of 
dilficult explor.ation. They consist of vast artificial 
terr.acc.s, or terraced truncated pyramids, of cut stone, 
Eurraonntod by cdifiees of peculiar and solid archi- 
tecture, also of cut stone, covered with figures in 
relief, or figures and hieroglyphics in stucco, avith 
remains of brilliant colours, hlost of the buildings 
arc of ono story, but a feav are tavo, tbree, and some 
may have been four stories. The principal stnicture, 
Icnown ns the Palace, is 22S feet long, 180 feet 
deep, and 25 feet high, standing on a terraced 
truncated pjm.amid of corresponding diniensions. It 
aa-as faced aa-ith cut stone, cemented aadth mortar of 
lime and sand, and the front coa’cred aaith stucco 
and painted. A corridor runs around the building, 
opening into four interior courts, aa'hich open into 
many cniallcr rooms. On slabs of stone arc caiwcd 
mimorous colossal figures, and tbe remains of 
statues more resemble Grecian than Egyptian or 
Hindu art. Other spacious .and elaborately orna- 
moiitod buildings .appc.ar to haa'o been temples of 
320 


religion. These ruins avcrc in tlic same condition 
aa'hen Cortez conquered Jlexico, as nnav, na-cr- 
growii aa-ith a forest, and their tite forgotten. They 
avcrc only discoa-erc-d in 1750. Three exjilpratioii'i 
avcrc made by the .Spani.sh government, but they 
aa-ere little knoavn until visited by hlcssrs J. L. 
.Stephens and F. Cathena-ood, and tlicir account 
published aa-ith pl.ans and dr.aaa-ing3. See Stephens’s 
Incidents of Travel in Central America, &c., and 
Catherwood’s Views of Ancient Monuments of Central 
America, &c. There are in Mexico dim traditions 
of the existence, at a remote period, of the c.apit.al 
of a theocnatic state, the centre of a long since 
cxtingaiislied cia'ilisation, of aa-hich the only traces 
are these avondorful ruins and unexplained hiero- 
glyphics. 

PADE'RhIO, an .archicpiscop.al city, im]iortant 
seaport, and the capital of the island of Sicily ; 
c.apit.al also of the province of the same name, and 
along avith Xaples, Rome, Milan, and Turin, one of 
the five most populous cities in the kingdom of 
Italj-, is situated on the north coast of the island, 
1.35 milc.s by avater avest of Messina. Lat. 3S° 0' 
X., long. 13“ 20' E. It stands in a highly-culti- 
a-.ated and fertile plain, called La Conca d’Oro 
(The Golden Shell), commands a hoautiful a-iew of 
the Gulf of Palermo on avhich it stands, and is 
backed toavard tbe interior by ridges of mountains. 
In sb.apo tbe toavn is an oblong p.ar.allelogi-am, the 
direction of its length being from sontli-avcst to 
north-cast. It is tUvided into four quadrangular 
p.arts by two p-eat streets, the boautifid Via 
Vittorio Em.anucle, formerly tbe Via Toledo or 
Cassaro, and the Strada Kuova or Maerjueda, 
aa-hich cross each other at right angles in the 
middle of the city. It is upavards of four miles 
in circnmfercnco, is suironnded by w.alls pierced 
avith 12 cates .and flanked avith bastions, and is 
defended ny several batteries. The houses are 
balconied, flat roofed, and haa-o glass doors instead 
of avindoaa-s. The streets, besides the tavo main 
thoroughfares already mentioned, are generally avell 
laid out, .and there .are sever.al fine promenades, of 
which the famous Marina, extending .along the 
shore, on the lino of the .ancient fortiheations, and 
bordered by tbe palaces of tbe nobles, is the most 
magnificent. P. contains 00 parish churches ; 8 
ablfeys; 71 monasteries and convents, to avhich 
belong from 20,000 to 30,000 monies and nuns ; and, 
besides these, 19 oratories. Under the churches is 
counted the cathedral — the church of St Rosalie. 
At the intersection of the two prmcip.al streets thpo 
is a largo octagonal space or Piazza, lined aa-ith 
palaces, and adorned aa-ith statues and marble foun- 
tains. The roy.al palace is a huge pile of buildings, 
avith a splendid chapel, built in 1129, and contains 
many pillars of rare avorkmanship and rich mosaics 
aa-ith Arabic inscriptions. The c.athedr.al is a fine 
edifice, originally Gothic, but to avhich incongruous 
Greelc additions haa-e been made, is adorned avith 
marble columns and statues, and contains monu- 
ments of the Emperor Frederick II. and of King 
Roger, the founder of the Norra.an monarchy in 
Sicily. Among the principal public institutions of 
P. are tlio university, an ac.ademy of arts and 
sciences, a medical academy, an institution for arts 
and antiquities, a beautiful and cxtcnsia-c public 
g.arden, public libraries, theatres, &c. P. is an 
archl)isliop’s see, tlio residence of tlio governor of the 
island, and the seat of the supreme courts, hlanu- 
factur’es of silks, cottons, oil-cloth, leather, gloves, 
&C., arc carried on. The harbour is formed by a 
mole, 1300 feet in length, on which there is a light- 
house and battery. Vessels of 700,000 tons enter 
anddear the port annually, and the imports amount 
in value to near il, 000, 000, and the exports to about 
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the same sum. Pop. (1S71) o£ P. wth suburbs, 
ISO, 406 ; o£ commune, 219,838. 

The environs of P. are interesting as vcU as 
picturesque, and embrace many pleasant villas and 
noble mansions. North-west of the city is Monte 
Pellegi'ino, the Eircte of the ancients, an abrupt 
rocky mass, in which there is a grotto or cave, 
in which Santa Rosalia, a young Norman prin- 
cess, liv'ed a life of religious retirement. In P., 
Santa Rosalia is esteemed more highly than even 
Santa Maria ; the festival in her honour lasts 
from the 9th to the 13th July, and is the most 
important festival held on the islancL During its 
celebr.ation the city is illuminated, the streets arc 
gay and brilliant, and there is an immense influx of 
strangers from the vicinity. But the chief feature 
' of the festival is the procession to the cave. An 
immense silver image of the saint is borne thither 
on a wagon, 70 feet long, 30 feet broad, and 80 feet 
high. Its form resembles that of a Roman galley, 
with seats for a choir. The wagon is drawn by 56 
mules, covered with the gayegt trappings, and driven 
by 28 postillions. 

P., the ancient Panormus, was originaUy a Phoe- 
nician colony, but had become a dependency of 
Carthage before the name occurs in history. With 
the exception of a short time about 276 B.c., when 
it fell into the hands of the Greeks, it continued to 
be the head-quarters of the Carthaginian power in 
Sicily, rmtil it was taken by the Romans during the 
Eirst Punic War (254 xs.c.), when it became one of 
the principal naval stations of the Romans. The 
name Panormus is derived from the e-xceUent 
anchorage (Gr. hormos) in the bay ; but the Phoeni- 
cian name found on coins is Machanath, meaning 
‘ a camp.’ The Vandals, and afterwards the Arabs, 
made it the capital of the island, and after the 
Nonnan Conquest it continued to be the seat of the 
king of Sicily. It still remained the royal residence 
under the Aragonese kings ; but the court was 
removed after Sicily became united to the then 
kingdom of Naples. See Sicily. 

PALESTINE {Palccstina, Philistia), or the 
HOLY LAND, a country of South-Western Asia, 
cpmprising the southern portion of Syria, and 
bounded on the W. by the Mediterranean, E. by 
the valley of the Jordan, N. by the mountain-ranges 
of the Lebanon and the glen of the LitHny (Lcontes), 
and S. by the Desert of Sinai ; lat. 31° 15' — 33° 20' 
N., long. 34° 30' — 35° 30' E. Within these narrow 
limits, not more than 145 miles in length by 45 in 
aver.age breadth— an area less than that of the prin- 
cipality of W.ales — is comprised the ‘Land of Israel ’ 
or ‘ Canaan,’ the arena of the greatest events in the 
world’s history. The principal physical features of 
P. arc, (1) a central plateau or table-land, with a 
mean height of 1600 feet, covered with an agglomer- 
ation of hills, which extend from the roots of the 
Lebanon to the southern extremity of the country ; 
(2) the Jordan valley and its lakes; ,and (3) the 
maritime plain, and the plains of Esdraelon and 
Jericho. On the east, the descent from the central 
plateau is steep and rugged, from Lake Huleh to the 
Dead Sea. On the west, it is more gentle, but still 
well marked, towards the plains of Philistia and 
Sharon. The ascertained altitudes on this plateau, 
proceeding from south to north, are Hebron, 3029 ; 
Jerusalem, 2610; Mouutof 01ives,2724; MouutGeri- 
zim, 2700; Mount Tabor, 1900; Safed, 2775 feet above 
the sea. Nearly on the parallel of the Sea of Galilee, 
the range of Carmel extends from the centnal plateau 
north-west to the Mediterranean, where it termi- 
nates abruptly in a promontory surmounted by a 
convent. It rises from 600 feet in the west, to 1600 
feet in the east, and is composed of a soft white 
limestone, with many caverns. Beyond the boun- 


darj' of P. on the north, but visible from the greater 
part of the country, hlount Hermon rises to 9381 
fe'^t. and is alway.s snow-clad. From the formation 
of the centr.al plateau, the drainage is nearlj’ alw.ays 
cast and west, to the .Iordan and the Mediterranean. 
The streams of the plateau are insignificant, and 
generally dry in summer. 

The geological formation of the country consists 
of jurassic and cretaceous limestone, often covered 
■noth chalk, and rich in flints, with occasional inter- 
ruptions of tertiary, basaltic, and trapi)ean deposits. 
The upper strata consist of limestone of a white or 
pale-brown colour, containing few fossils, but abound- 
ing in caverns, which form one of the peculiarities of 
the country. The gener.al features of the landsc.apc 
exhibit soft rounded hills, separated by narrow 
glens or valleys of denudation ; the strata are 
occasion.ally level, but more frequently rtolently 
contorted, as seen on the route from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, where the fissures are often 1000 feet deep, 
and only 30 or 40 feet wide. Ironstone occurs in 
smaU quantities ; rock-salt, asphaltum, and sulphur 
abound near the Dead Sea, where, as also near the 
Sea_ of Galilee, there are many hot springs. Vol- 
canie agency is evident in the obtruded lava of 
former ages, and in frequent earthquakes of modern 
times. The vast erevasse through which the Jordan 
flows, and which cleaves the land from north to 
south, is one of the most remarkable fissures on the 
surface of the globe ; it is from 5 to 12 miles wide, 
and of the extraordinary depth of 2630 feet at the 
bottom of the Dead Sea, 'Through this the river 
descends .at the rate of 11 feet in a mile, with a 
course so tortuous that it travels 132 miles in a 
direct dist.ance of 64, between the Sea of Galilee 
and the Dead Sea. It is the only perennial river of 
P., except the Kishon, wliioh is permanent only in 
its lower course, and the Litany on its northern 
border. See J ordan. The only lakes of P. .are in 
the v.aUey of the Jord.an. See GENircs.tRET, Sea or, 
and De.ad Sea. 

The plain of Philistia extends from the coast .to 
the first rising ground of Judah, .about 15 miles 
in average width; the soil is a rich brown lo.am, 
almost without a stone. It is in many p.arts per- 
fectly level ; in others undulating, avith mounds or 
hillocks. The towns of Gaza and Ashdod, ne.ar the 
sea, are smrounded by groves of olives, sycamores, 
and palms. This pl.ain is still, as it always was, a 
vast corn-field, an ocean of wheat, without a break 
or fence ; its marvellous fertility has produced the 
same succession of crops, ye.ar after year, for forty 
centuries without artificial aid. The plain of Sharon 
is about 10 miles avide in the south, narrowing 
towards the north, till it is terminated by the 
buttress of Carmel. . Its undid.ating surface is crossed 
by several stre.ams ; the soil is rich, and c.apable of 
producing enormous crops ; but only a sm.all portion 
of it near Jaffa is cultivated, and it is r.apidly being 
encroached on by the sea sand, which, between 
Jaffa and Ciesarea, extends to a width of 3 miles 
and a height of 300 feet. The famous ancient cities 
of this region, Cces.area, Diospolis, and Antipatris, 
have vanished. Jaffa (Joppa) alone remains, sup- 
ported by travellers and pilgrims from the west on 
the way to Jerusalem. The great plain of Esdraiilon, 
or Jezreel, extends across the centre of the country 
from the Mediterrane.an to the Jordan, sep.arating 
the mountain-ranges of Carmel and Samaria from 
those of Galilee. Its surface is dr.ained by the 
Kishon, avhieh flows west to the Mediterrane.an at 
Haifa. The plain is surroimded by the hills of 
Gilboa and Little Hermon ; the isolated Mount Tabor 
rises on its north-east side. It is extremely fertile 
in grain where cultivated, and covered with gigantic 
thistles where neglected. _ It is richest dn the 
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central part, which slopes east to the Jordan— the camel, ass, mule, horse, buffalo, ox, and broad-tailed 
battle-field where Gideon triumphed, and Saul sheep. Among the birds are the eagle vulture 
and Jonathan were overthown. It is the home of kite, owl, nightingale, jay, and kim'fisher-^the 
wandering Bedouins, who camp in its fields, and latter of brilliant plumaoe— the cucSoo heron 
g.allop over its green-sward m search of plunder, stork, crow, partridge; and sparrow. Pish swarm 
hlany places of deep historical interest are connected in the Sea of Galilee, and bats and lizards abouni 
with this plain. Shunem, Nain, Endor, Jezreel, The divisions of P. in Old Testament times were 
Gilboa, Betlishah, Nazareth, and Tabor are aU in its into 9^ tribes in the west, and 2^ tribes in the east 
vicinity. The plain of Jericho is a vast level of the Jordan. In New Testament times, on the 
expanse, covered with the richest soil, now quite west of the Jordan, the provinces of Galilee in the 
neglected. Around the site of Jericho, ‘the city of north, Samaria in the middle, and Judea in the 
palm-trees,’ there is not now a single palm; but a south; on the east of the Jordan, Perea and Leca- 
recent experiment proved its capability of producing' polis. The boundaries of the trilie's and provinces 
in abundance all the crops for which it was formerly are very uncertain. Its modern divisions have 
famous. The climate of P. is very varied; January is changed with every new race and dynasty of cou- 
the coldest and July the hottest month. The mean querors. Under Turkish rule, jP. is comprised in 
annual temperature of the year at Jerusalem is 65° the vilayet of Syria, and contains the two sub- 
Eahr., resembling that of Madeira, the Bermudas, pashalics of Acre and Jerusalem. The present 
and Calffornia. The extreme heat of the summer population is very mixed, comprising Syrians, 
months is modified by sea-breezes from the north- Mohammedans, Maronites, Druses, Christians, Jews, 
west. _ In the plain of .Jericho and the Jordan and Turks. The Jews are all foreigners, almost 
valley it is extremely hot and relaxing. The sirocco, exclusively inhabiting the four holy cities — Jeru- 
.a south-east wind, is often oppressive in early sum- salem, Hebron, Tiberius, and Safed ; their whole 
mer. Snow falls in the uplands in January and number was, in 1871, estimated at only 10,000. 
Eebruary, and thin ice is often found at Jerusalem, The country is oppressed by Turkish avarice, and 
where the annual rainfall is 61 inches. Heavy dews overrun by the predatory Arabs. The Palestine 
fall in summer, and the nights are cold. Violent exploration has done good work in the identifica- / 
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thunder-storms occur, in winter. In the south, tion of Biblical and classical sites, &c. See Sykia 
J udah and part of Benjamin, is a dry parched l^d ; PALESTEI'NA (the ancient Prccneste), an epis- 
tha bare hmestone rock is covered here and there’ nnnal of tPo .f rJl. s. ii. 


cue oare nmesrone roou is coverea Here antt tnere’ copal city of the present kingdom of Italy, in the 
^ ith a scanty sod, and the vast remains of terraces province .and 22 miles east-south-east of the city of 
shew how’ assiduo^ly it must have been cultivated Rome, occupies a strong position on the south-vvest 
m ancient timp to support the tceining population slope of a high hill, an offset of the Apennines, 
indicated by,tlio ruins of cities ^nth every Besides several interesting churches, the town 

emmenco is crowned. To the north of Judea the contains a castle, once the chief stronghold of the 
country IS moie open, the plains are wder, soil Colonna, to whom the town belonged; and the 
richer, and the produce more varied, till at Nablous palace and garden of the Barberini family. The 
the running streams and exuberant vegetation view across the Campagna and toward the Alban 
wcall to the traveller the scenery of the Tyrol. Hills is magnificent. Pop. 6000, who manufacture 
Even in its desolation, P. is a land flowing with coarse woollen goods. 

milk and honey. There is no cadence of its climate p. ig bunt almost entirely upon the site and the 
having tfnanged or deteriorated, nor any reason to gigantic substructions of the Temple of Fortune, 
suppose that it would fail to support as great a popu- one of the great edifices of the former city of 
mtion as ever it md, provided tho same means as Pneneste. This city was one of the most ancient 
.formerly were used for its cultivation. It has the as well as powerful and important cities of Latium, 
samebriGlit sun and unclouded sky, as well as the it covered the hiU (2400 feet above sea-level) on 
early latter rain, which, however, is diminished the slope of which the modern to^vn stands, and 
owing to the destruction of trees. •vyas overlooked by a citadel of great strength. The 

•XT i A . vaned, resembhng site of this citadel on the summit of the MU is 

that of Asia Minor. Among its trees are the pine, now occupied by a castle of the niiddle ages, caUed 
oal^ elder, and hawthorn in the northern and higher Castel S. Pietro; but remains of the ancient waUs 
districts, and the olive, ng, carob, and sycamore are still visible. We first hear of Prreneste as a 

elsewhere. The^ cultivated fruits are the vine, member of the Latin League; but in 499 B.c. it 

apple, pear, apricot, quince, plum, opnge, lime, quitted the confederacy, and joined the cause of 
banana, almond, and prickly pear, Whea^ barley, -the Homans. In 380 B.c., the Prrenestines, having 
peas, potatoes, and European vegetables, cotton, rejoined their ancient aUies, opened a war "with 
millet, nee, maize, and sugar-cane are among its Pome ; but were completely routed on the banks 
products. The date now npens its fruit only in the of the AUia by T. Quintius Uincinnatus, and beaten 
south and on the sea-board. The brilliant flowers back to their own gates. They took a prominent 

which m spring enamel the surface and tinge tho part in the famous Latin War, 340 B.o. Having 

entire landscape, comprise the adonis, ranunculus, given shelter to the younger Marius in the year 
mallow, poppy, pink, anemone, and geranium. In g2 B.O., this city was besieged by the forces of 
the Jordan valley, 900 or 1000 feet below the sea- SuUa, and on its being taken aU the inhabitants 
level, the vegetation is tropical in its^ character, -were put to the sword. A military colony was then 
resembling that of Arabia ; the nubk {Spina GkTisli)^ established in their place, and soon the city began 
the oleander, and the small yellow .‘apples of to flourish anew. Its elevated and healthy situation, 
Sodom are conspicuous. Tho most valuable pro- at no great distance from the capital, made it a 
duets of the vegetable kingdom are derived from favourite place of resort of the Homans during 
the vine, fig, olive, andtmulberry trees. Wine for summer. Augustus frequented it; Horace often 
homo use is made in all the central and southern foxtnd this city a pleasant retreat ; and here Hadrian 
districts ; the best is made at Hebron from the built an extensive villa. The Temple of Fortune 
grapes of Eshcol. Olive oil is a valuable export. jg described by Cicero as an edifice of great anti- 

^ The wild animals of P, comprise the Syrian bear quity as well as splendour, and its oracle was 
in Lebanon, tho panther, jackal, fox, hyena, wolf, much consulted. The town became the stronghold 
wild boar,* gazelle, and fallow-deer ; the lion is now of the family of Colonna in the middle ages; but 
unknown. The domestic animals are the Arabian -^yag given to the Barberini family by Urban VIII. 
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PALESTRIKA, GIOVA^'^^ Prrp.Luici ka, a tlis- 
tiiigiiislicd nmsical composer of tbe 10th century. 
He derived his surname from the tonm of Pale-triiia, 
in the Roman States, avherc he vas horn iji 
At the ago of sixteen, he n-ent to Itome, and studi' it 
music under Claude Goudimcl, afterw.ardi one of th- 
victims of the St Eartholomew massacre. In hl.R 
ho was made mneslro Hi enprVa of the Julian 
Chapel, and in 1554 he puhlislied a. collection of 
Classes, so highly approved of by J’ope Julius III., 
to whom they were dedicated, th.at he appointed 
their author one of the singer.? of the pontifical 
chapel. Being a married man, he lost that office 
on the accession to the pontificate of Paul IV., in 
whose eyes celibacy was a necessary qualific.ation 
for its duties. In 1555 he was made choir-master 
of St Maria Maggiore, and held that position till 
1571, when he was restored to his office at St Peter^s. 
In 1503, the cmmeil of Trent having undertaken 
to reform the music of the church, and condemned 
the profane words and music introduced into masses, 
some compositions of P. were pointed to as models, 
and their author was intrusted with the task of 
remodelling this part of religious worship. He 
composed three masses on the reformed plan; one 
of them, known as the Mass of Pope Marcellus 
(to whose memory it is dedicated), may be consi- 
dered to have saved music to the church by estab- 
lishing a type infinitely beyond an 3 rthing that had 
preceded it, and, amid aU the changes which music 
has since gone through, continues to attract admir- 
ation. During the remaining years of his life, the 
number and the quality of the works of P. are 
equally remarkable. His published works consist of 
13 books of Classes, 6 books of Motets, 1 book of 
Lamentations, 1 book of Hymns, 1 book of Offer- 
tories, 1 book of Magnificats, 1 book of Litanies, 1 
book of Spiritual Madrigals, and 3 books of Madri- 
gals. P. must be considered the first musician who 
reconciled musical science with musical art, and his 
Avorks form a most important epoch in the history 
of music. Equally estimable in private life, and 
talented as a musician, P. struggled through a life 
of poverty diuing eight pontificates; his appoint- 
ments were meagre, and his publications unremun- 
erative. He died in 1594. A memoir of his life 
and Avritings has been written by the Abbe Baini. 

PALE'STRO, a village of Piedmont, SmUos south- 
east of Veroelli, famous as the scone of a battle 
betAveen the Sardinians and Austrians in May 1859. 
On the 30th of th.at month the Piedmontese drove 
the Austrians from this village, and on the 31st 
defended it with great br.avery against an Austrian 
attack. The Piedmontese in the battle of the 31st 
Avere assisted by 3000 French Zou.aves, and on that 
occasion the Austrians lost 2100 men killed and 
Avounded, 950 prisoners, and 0 pieces of cannon. 
On Juno 1st the allies entered Novar.a. 

PA'LETTE. See Painting. 

PALEY, Dn AVilliam, a celebrated English 
divine, AV’as born at Peterborough in 1743. His 
father Avas a Yorkshireman, and not long after P. 
Avas born returned to his native parish of Giggles- 
Avick, one of the Avildest and most sequestered dis- 
tricts in the West Riding, to become master of the 
grammar-school there. Young P. Avas brought up 
among the shrewd, hard-headed peasantry of York- 
shire ; and it is probable that he cither naturally 
possessed, or insensibly acquired their moral and 
mental characteristics. At all events, he soon 
bcc.ame conspicuous in the family for his good 
sense ; .and when he left to enter Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, as a sizar, in his sixteenth year, his 
father said : ‘ He has by for the clearest head I 
ever met AAuth.’ At CambHdge, P. led for the first 


two years a gay, idle, and di'-ijiated life, but there- 
after became a .‘-•evtre .‘■tiidcnt, and took his bache- 
lor d''gr.‘e in 170.’! Avith hieliett honours. He then 
taught for tlir-e years in an aeadcniy at CreciiAvich. 
In 1705 he obtaiued the first ])rize for a prose 
Latin dissertation — the .subject being ‘A Compari- 
f )n betAA'cen the .Stoic and Ejiiciux.au Philo.sophy 
AA'ith respect to the Intlucnce of each on the Alnr.als 
of a People,’ in AAliich he char.actL'risticall 3 ' argued 
in favoiur of the latter. Xoxt j’car he was elected 
a FclloAV and Tutor of Christ's, and .also took tlio 
degree of M.A. In 1707 he Avas ordained a priest. 
His career as a college tutor, which lasted about tcu 
j-ears, was eminently successful ; and it appears to 
h.ave been during this period that he sj'stcmatiscd 
his principles in moral and political philoso])!)}-. In 
177G, P. mariied, and aa'us of course obliged to give 
up his fellowship, but AA'as compensated by a pre- 
sentation to the livings of klosgrove and Apjileby 
in Westmoreland .and of D.alston in Cumberland. 
Four years hater he Avas collated to a prebondal stall 
in the cathcdr.al church of C.arlisle, in 1782 ho 
became archdeacon, and in 1785 chancellor of the 
diocese. The last of these years witnessed the 
publication of his Elements of Moral and Political 
Philosophy. In tliis Avork ho propoimds his ethic, al 
theory, Avhich is commonly called utilitari.anism, 
but is re.aUy a mixture of utility and theology. , He 
begins by renouncing the fovourite doctrine of the 
Moral Sense, against which he adduces a scries 
of strong objections. He then takes up the question 
of the soiu'ce of obligation, and resolves it into the 
AA-ill of God, enforced by future punishment, admit- 
ting candidly that virtue is prudence directed to 
the next Avorld. The aaIII of God, in so for as it is 
not rendered explicit by revelation, is to be inter- 
preted by the tendency of actions to promote 
human happiness; the benevolence of the Deity- 
being supposed. Objection has frequentlj’ been taken 
to the principles on Avhich P.' rests liis sj’stom, 
but the lucidity and appositencss of his illustra- 
tions are beyond all praise. If his treatise c.annot 
be regarded ns a profoundly philosophical AA-ork, it 
is at an 3 Tato one of the clearest and most sensible 
CA'cr Avritton, even by .an Englishman ; and if it 
failed to sound the depths of ‘moral oblig.ation,’ it 
at least brushed off into obliAnon the shalloAV and 
muddy mysticism th.at had long enveloped the 
philosophy of politics. P.’s plain sarcastic A’icAV 
of the ‘ divine right of kings,’ Avhich he puts on a 
IcAml AAuth the ‘ divine right of constables,’ g.avo 
extreme offence to George III., but was nevertheless 
much admired by not a fcAV of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, and is now held by everybody to be beyond 
question. In 1790 .appe.arcd his most original and 
A-aluable AVork — the Horce Paulinm, or the Truth of 
the Scripture History of St Paul evinced by a Com- 
parison of the Epistles which hear his E^ame with the 
Acts of the Apostles, and with one another. The aim 
of this admirable Avork is to proA-e, by a gre.at 
variety of ‘undesigned coincidences,’ the improb- 
ability, if not impossibility, of the usual infidel 
h 3 q)othesis of his time — v-iz., that the Ncav Testa- 
ment is a ‘ cunningly-doA'ised foble.’ It was dedi- 
cated to his friend John Lcaa’, then Bishop of 
Killala in Ireland, to aa-Iioso fovour ho had been 
indebted for most of his preferments. P.’s next 
important AA'o'rk aa'.as entitled A Vicio of the Evidences 
of Christianity, published in 1794. It is not equal 
in originality to its predecessor, but the use AA-hich 
the author has made of the labom-s of such eminent 
scholars as Lardner and Bishop Douglas is gene- 
rally reckoned most dextei-ous and cffectiA-e. Later 
and keener criticism is indeed anything but s.atisficd 
Avith P.’s ‘ Evidences ; ’ but in P.’s oAA-n d.ay ho AA-as 
hold to have achieved a splendid triumph over 
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Ece])tic3, and lyas handsomely reivarded. The 
Pishop of London appointed him a prebend of St 
Pancras ; shortly after he -vvas promoted' to the 
siibdeanery of Lincoln (worth £700 per annum) ; 
Cambridge confeiTed on him the degree of D.D.; 
and the Bishop of Durham the rich rectory of 
Bishop 'Wcarmoutli (worth £1200 per annum), in 
consequence of which he honourably resigned his 
livings in the diocese of Carlisle. After 1800 he 
became subject to a painful disease of the Iddneys, 
but notwithstanding he continued to write, and in 
1S02 published perhaps the most widely popular of 
.all his works, Natural Theology, or Evidences of the 
Existence and Attributes of t/ieDeiVy, which, however, 
is based, and to a large extent borrowed from the 
Edlgious Philosopher, the avork of a Dutch philoso- 
pher named N'icuwent 3 't, an English translation of 
avhich appeared in 1718 — 1719. The plagiarisms are 
most palpable, but have been accounted for on the 
supposition that the Natural Theology was ‘made 
up ’ from his loose papers and notes written when 
P. avas a college tutor, and that ho had forgotten 
the sources from which ho deria-ed them. It is also 
but fair to state that ho has talcen nothing aa-hich ho 
has not greatly im-pTovedL ; nihil tetlglt, quod non 
ornavlt. A someavhat noted edition of this aa'ork, 
emnehed, or at least cxjianded by annot.ations and 
dissertations, is that by Lord Brougham .and Sir 
Charles Bell (1830— 1839). P. died May 25, 1805. 
Ho had a family of four sons and three daughters. 
A complete edition of his avorks aams published in 
183S by one of his sons, the Reaa Edmund Palcy. 
The best biography is that by Jlcadley (1809). 

PALGRAVE, Sit. Pr.A^•CIS, a distinguished anti- 
quary and historian, was born in London in July 
1788, of Joavish parentage, being the son of Mr 
Jloyor Cohen, a member of the Stock Exchange. 
He was educated at homo under a Dr Montucci, and 
ca'en avben (. child shewed extraordinary genius. 
When only eight years old, ho made a transl.ation 
into French of the Battle of the Frogs and Mice 
from the Latin version of Be.auolerc, avhich av.as 
printed by his father in 1797. In 1803 he was 
articled as a clerk to a legal firm, and at the expira- 
tion of his artifles, continued avith the same linn 
as managing ebrk until 1822, avhen he took 
chambers in the Temple, and was employed under 
the Record Commission. He had previously made 
himself knoaa-n as a literary antiquarian, by the 
public<ation, in 1818, of some Anglo-Norman Ch.au- 
Bons, ■ aadiich he edited avith much care. On the 
occasion of his marriage in 1823, he ch.angcd 
his name of Cohen to P., that being the m.aidcn 
name of his wife’s mother. He av.as c.aUcd to the 
bar in 1827, and had considerable practice for 
some years in pedigree cases before the House of 
Lords. ' In 1831 ho published a History of Eng- 
land, formed a p.art of the Family Library; 

and in 1832 appeared his Else and Progress of 
Ihe English Commonwealth ; also Observations on 
the Principles, &e., of New Municipal Corpora- 
tions. In that ye.ar.ho received the honour of 
knighthood, and was subsequently one . of the 
hlunicipal Corporation Commissioners. In 1835, 
the Commissioners issued their Report, which was 
signed, however, by only sixteen of the members — 
Sir F. P. being one of the four dissentients. T In the 
Eiame ye.ar ho pubhshed a ‘ Protest ’ ag.ainst the Com- 
missioners’ Report, in which he called in question 
sevor.al of its st-atements, adeavs, and arguments. In 
1838, on the reconstruction of the Record Service, Sir 
F. P. aa-as appointed deputy-keeper of Her Majesty’s 
Records, and hold that ollice during the rest of his 
life. ^ Besides the avorks already mentioned, Sir F. 
P. edited for the government the following : Calen- 
dars of the Treasury of the Exchequer, Parliamentary 


IFrifs, Curia Pegis Eecords, and Documents Illustra- 
tive of the History of Scotland, In his .private capa- 
city, he produced the Merchant and the Friar, an 
im,agmary history of M.arco Polo .and Friar Bacon ; 
also a Hand-book for Travellers in Northern Italy, 
and a History of England and Normandy. Of this 
last avork a volume appeared in 1851, and a second 
in 1857 ; and the third and fourth volumes were pub- 
lished within three years after their author’s death. 
Sir F. P. also avrote numerous articles for the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Eeviews, principally of an anti- 
quarian character, but some of them purely literary 
or artistic. His great merit, in his historic writings, 
consists in the extensive use made by him of origi- 
nal documents, by aid of which he not only him- 
self very much enlarged our acquaintance avith the 
history and social aspects of the middle ages, but 
pointed out to others the advantage to be deria-ed 
from a c.arcful study of the original sources of infor- 
m.ation now knoaa-n to abound among our public 
records. Sir F. P. died at Hampstead, on the Gth of 
Jidy 1861. 

A 

PALI (a corruption of the Sanscrit Prdkrit, q. v.) 
is the name of the sacred language of the Buddhists. 
Its origin must be sought for in one or several of 
the popular dialects of .ancient India, which are 
comprised amder the general n.ame of Prakrit, and 
stand in a similar relation to Sanscrit as the 
Romance languages, in their earlier iieriod, to Latin. 
It has been formerly assumed that P. arose from 
the special Prakrit dialect called MSgadh!, or the 
language spoken in Magadha ; but, according to the 
view c.xprcssed by Lassen in his Indische Allcrthums- 
hunde, an hypothesis of this kind is not ten.ablo, 
since the peculiarities of this dialect are not com- 
p.atiblo with those of the P. language. The same 
distinguished scholar holds that the Prdkrit dialects, 
called the _ S'aurasenl and Mdhilrdsht'rl, have a 
closer relation to the P. than any other, and that 
the origin of the hatter must therefore be traced to 
the country of Western Hindustan, between the 
Jumna river and the Vindhya mountain ; though 
ho observes, at the s.ame time, that the P. is older 
than these dialects, and that the latter are therefore 
more remote from Sanscrit th.an the former. Whether 
the oldest works of the Buddhist religion were 
written in P. m.ay be matter of doubt. It is 
more jprob.able, on the contrary, that the language 
in which the founder of the Buddhist religion con- 
veyed his doctrine to the people was not yet that 
special language, but a mixture of classical and 
popular Sanscrit, such as it EtUl appears in the 
Buddhistic SCitras. At a later period, however, 
P. became the classical language in which the 
Buddhists wrote their sacred, metaphysic.al, and 
profane works. The most important historical 
work vvrittou in this language is the Mahdvans'a 
(q. V.) ; other P. works, which have lately become 
known in Europe, and deserve especial mention, 
arc the Dhammapada, on the Buddliist doctrine, 
and five Jdtakas, containing a fairy tale, a comical 
story, and three fables— both works edited and 
translated by V. FausboU (Copen. 1855 and 1861). 
P. ceased to be a living language of India when 
Buddhism was rooted out of it ; it was e.arried by 
the fugitive Buddhists to other coimtries, especially 
Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam ; but in these countries, 
too, it had to give w.ay before the n.ative tongues, 
in which the later Buddhist literatiu-e was com- 
posed. 

PA'LIMPSEST (Gr. palimpsesios, ‘rubbed a 
second time’), the name given to parchment, papy- 
rus, or other writing material, from which, after it 
had been written upon, the first wi-iting was wholly 
or in part removed for the purpose of the page being 
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^T^|tten upon a second time. 'WTicn Bo MS. had been 
^vTitten TOth one sjjecies of ink emplo^’cd by the 
ancients, -which -was merely a fattj- pigment, composed 
chiefly of lampblack, and only colouring the surface, 
but not producing a chemical chance, there was 
little difficulty in obliterating the -writing. It -was 
-accomplished by the use of a sponge, and, if neces- 
sary, of a_ Bcr.aper and polishing tool ; and, where 
proper pains were taken, the erasure of the first 
tvritin^ -was complete. But -w-hen the ink -w.as 
mineral, its effect reached beyond the surface. In 
that case a scraping-tool or pumice-stone was indis- 
pensable ; if these were hastily or insufficiently 
applied, the erasure was necessarily imperfect ; and 
thus it often happens in ancient MSS. that, from 
the want of proper care on the part of the copyist 
in_ preparing the parchment for re-writing, the 
original -ivriting may still be read without the 
slightest difficulty. 

I'he practice of re-preparing used parchment for 
second use existed among the Romans. The mate- 
rial thus re-prepared was of course reserved for the 
meaner uses. We meet frequent allusions in the 
classical -writers, as Plutarch, Cicero (AdFamiliares, 
-vii._ 18), Catullus (xxii. 115), and others, to the 
palimpsest, in the sense of a blotter or first draft- 
book, on which the rough outline or first copy of a 
document was -written, preparatory to the accurate 
fa-anscript which was intended for actual use ; and 
it appears equally certain that in many cases whole 
hboks were written upon re-prepared parchment or 
papyrus, not only among the Greeks and Romans, 
hut also among the ancient Egyptians. 

Of palimpsests of the classic period, however, it is 
hardly necessary to say no specimen has ever been 
discovered. It is to the necessities of the medieval 
period th.at literature owes the unquestionably im- 
portant advantages which have arisen from tho 
re^dval of tho ancient practice of re-prep.aring 
already used material for -writing. Under the 
early emperors, the intercourse -with Egypt and the 
east secured a tolerably cheap and abundant supply 
of Papyrus (q. v.), which rendered it unnecessary to 
recur to the expedient of the palimpsest ; and this 
became stUl more the case in the 6th and 6th cen- 
-turies, when the tax on papyrus was abolished. But 


I after tho separation of cast and west, and still more 
after the !Moharamcdan conquest of Egyjit, the supply 
of p.apyi-us .almost completely ceased ; and from the 
7th c. in the -n-est, and the lOth or 11th in the e.is't. 
the palimpsest is found in comparatively frequent 
use ; and its frequency in the 15th c. may he esti- 
mated from the fact that some of the earliest bonks 
were printed on palimpsest. Some -writers have 
ascribed the prevalence of its use to the indifiercnce, 
and even to the hostility of the monks and clergy 
to classical literature, and h.ave attributed to tlioir 
reckless destruction of classic hlSS., in order to pro- 
vide materi.-il for their own service-books and 
legendaries, the deficiencies in the remains of ancient 
learning which scholars have now to deplore. That 
some part of the loss may have so .arisen, it is 
impossible to doubt, although it is equally certain, 
that we owe to the medieval monks and clergy 
whatever of ancient litemture has been preserved to 
our day. But the condition in which the existing 
palimpsests are uniformly found — ^for the most part 
mere fragments of the ancient -writers -u’hose works 
they originally contained — goes far in itself to shew 
that_ the MSS. which were broken up by the 
medieval copyists, for the purpose of being re-wwitten, 
were almost always alre.ady imperfect, or otherwiso 
damaged ; nor is there anything in the condition of 
any single palimpsest which has reached oiw day to 
justify the belief, that -when it was taken up for the 
purpose of rescription, the original work which it 
contained was in a state at all approaching to com- 
pleteness. Fortunately, however, there are many 
of the relics of ancient learning of which even tlie 
mutilated members have an independent value ; and 
this is especially true of Biblical MSS., particularly 
under the critical aspect, and in a stOl broader 
sense, of all the remains of the ancient historians. 

It -will easily be understood, therefore, that the 
chief, if not the sole interest of palimpsest MSS. 
lies in the ancient -writing which they had con- 
tained, and that their value to litor.ature mainly 
depends on the degree of legibleness -u-hioh the 
ancient -writing stiU retains. It is difficult to make 
this fully intelligible to the reader -without An actual 
inspection, but the facsimile which is annexed will 
furnish a sufficient idea. The particular passage 
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selected for the illustration is from page 62 of the 
Vatican MS., from which Mai deciphered the frag- 
ments of the De liepuhlica. The darker letters are 
those of the modern MS. ; the faint lines are, as 
may he supposed, those of the original codex. 
Although so much more faint than the modem 
-wi-iting, they can be read -ivith facility on account of 
their greater size. We shall transcribe botb texts 
m ordinary characters. The original was as follows : 

rsT 

lOITDB IKQDIT 
AFalCANDS XIESP. 

(The ordinary contraction for Mespuilica.) 

The ^corresponding lines of the modern MS., which 


is from St Augustmo’s commentary on the Psalms, 
are — 

liomo est quia 

ct omnes XfTcen (Chrlstiani) membra aunt Xpi. {Christi) 
membra Xft, quid canlant. Amant 
Besidcrando cantant. ' Aliquando 

In this specimen, as very ^commonly occurs, the 
original writing is much larger than the modern; 
the modern lines and letters do not cover those of 
tho old MS., hut they follow the same order. In 
other specimens the new writing is transverse ; in 
some, the old page is turned upside down. Some- 
times, where the old page is divided into columns, 
the new -writing is carried, over them all in a single 
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lino; sometimes the old page is doubled, so as to the ancient u-riting fully brought out. It is chiefly, 
forra_ two iwgos m the new MS. Sometimes it is however, to a collection of Syriac MSS. brought 
cut into two, or even three pages. The most per- from the cast that we are indebted for the more 
plemiig case of all for the decipherer is that m recent palimpsest restorations of the ancient Biblical 

readings. In this Une the chief discoverer has 
are untten upon the same lines with those of hcen Dr Constantine Tischendorf. Prom his ncn 
the orimnal MS. Examples of this are rare, and we have (2) the celebrated Codex Ephremi or Codex 
ei en udien they occur, the difference^ between the Eegius of the Eoyal Library at Paris. This INIS 
form of the ancient characters, yhich are ordi- had been early observed to be palimpsest, and the 
narily uncial, and that of the modern, is in itself a original Greek text was collated in part by Wetstein 
peat aid to the decipherer. Some variety, also, is and by Kuster. It was still more carefully examined 
found in the language of the p.ahmpsesta. In those by M. Base in 1835 ; and finaUy, in 1840, by Dr 
vhich are found in the western libraries, the new Tischendorf, by whom the New Testament was 
wn ing IS almost i^*ariably Latin, while the printed in 1843, and the framnents of the Old in 
original is sometunes Greek, and sometimes Latin. 1845. The modem writing of this palimpsest coii- 
fn the palimpsests iscorered in the c.ast, the sisted of the works of St Ephrem the Syrian. (3.) 
original is commonly Greek, the new ivriting being Fragmenta Sacra Palimpsesta (4to, Leipsic, 1855), 
sometimes Greek, sometimes Syriac, sometimes containing fragments of the Books of Numbeis, 


tuo cncuonai language, ‘ivlulc tlie Testament, the Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles 

modem ^‘ritjng 13 Greel:. _ _ of St Paid to the Corinthians and to Titus. The 

Ihe possibility of turnin;^ palimpsest ^ISS. to modem ^^Titing of these palimpsests was partly 
account as a means of extending our store of ancient Greek, partly Armenian, and Arabic. (4.) Fraa^ 
literature, was suggested as far back as the days of menla Evangelii Intccc el Lihri Genesis (4to, Leipsic, 
Montfaucon ; but the idc.a was not turned to prac- 1857). The fragments of St Luke’s Gospel amount 
bcal account till the latter jiart of the ISth centurj-. to 05 pages. The volume also contains fran’monts 
The first p.alimpsest editor was a German schol.ar, of St John’s Gospel and of Ezekiel and the Third 
Dr laul Bruns vdio hanng discovered that one of Book of Kings. The modern initing is partly 
^ palimpsest, the effaced Sj-riac, partly Coptic. Along with these Biblical 
matter oi vhich was a fragment of the 91st book of palimpsests (5) may be classcS anotbor, the original 
® T "i?”' 'I" at Hamburg in of which, however, contains not only some Greek 

l/iA In the held of discovery thus opened by fragments, hut also portions of the ancient Gothic 
Bruns hut little progress was made until the follow- version of the Bible by Ulphilas. The MS. from 
v'*i 1 .^^rreffc of Trinity College, Dublin, 'which this is taken is known from its place in tlie 
published his pahmpsost hragmonts of St ilatthew, WolfcnbUttcl Library as the Codex Guclphcrhyiauxta, 
and when palimpsest literature at once rose into It w’as first noticed in 1755 by ICnittel, by whom a 
interest and importance in the han^ of the cole- portion of the Gothic version was published in 17C2, 
bratod Angelo Mai (q. v.). A detailed account of These fragments ivcrc reprinted in 1772, and again 
j MaiSEuccc^csw*iUhcgivcnhercaftor,avhen we shall in 1805. The modern wTiting of the MS. consisted 
I enunmrate the principal publications in this curious of the Orlgcnes of Isidorus Hispalcnsis. A largo 
clcnartmont of letters j and under his own name addition to the text of Ulphilas was made in 1817 
Will be found the instory of his personal labours, by Mai and Castiglione, from palimpsests discovered 
histonan Isicbuhr about the sarac time in the Ambrosian Library at !Milan; and the wdiole 
applied himself to the subject, and was followed by have since been combined into one edition by Dr 
Dlumo, Pertz, Gaupp, and other German scholars, Gabclcntz, and finally by Dr Massmann (4to, 
whose labours, hov over, 'sverc for the most part Stuttgart, 1855). Wc may also mention under the 
conlincd to the dcpAitmcnt of ancient Poman law*, same head some interesting Greek liturgical remains 
More recently, the discoveries of Dr Tischendorf in edited by F. I. Mono (Franiriort, 1850), from a 
Diblical literature, and those of Dr Curcton as well palimpsest discovered at Carlsruhe. 

profane literature, have contributed In Gircek classical literature, also, we ow’o some- 
still more to add importance to the palimiiscst MSS. thing to the labours of palimpsest editors. From 
which hiu’c been supposed to exist in the mon- one of the Syriac ^ISS, already referred to, Dr 
astencs of the Levant, Herr J^fone has had similar Curcton has edited largo fragments of the Iliad of 
success lu the department of liturgical literature, Homer, amounting in all to nearly 4000 lines ; taiid 
and Dr Frederick Augustus Pertz, son of the although all these, it need hardly bo said, w’ero 
Echoiar already mentioned, may be said to Lave known before, yet the text is of the utmost value 
carried to its highest point the interest wdiicli as a source of criticism, being certainly of much 
attaches to these curious rclearchcs, by editing from greater antiquity than the very earliest knowm MSS. 

0 . (hnee wnlUn palimpsest a very considerable series of the Iliad* A still larger and more original Con- 
or fragments of the lloman annalist, Gains Granius tribntion to Greek classical literature was made by 
Licinianus. ^ jn the 5th volume of his Scriptorum Vctei'um , 

It resins to enumerate briefly the most import- Hova Collectio (Pome, 1831 — 1833), From a very 
ant palimpsest publications which have hitherto large palimpsest discovered in the Vatican Library 
appeared, distributed according to the language of he has jirintcd in this volume copious fragments of 
the effaced original almost all the Greek writers on Poman history — • 

1. Greek Paliuipsests. — ^Among these, the first from the lost hooks of Polybius no less than 100 
place of course belongs to the Greek Biblical palimp- 4to pages’; 130 pages of Diodorus Siculus; C4 of 
^sts, the earliest of which "was (1) Fragments of the Dionysius of Halicarnassus; 100 of Dion Cassius; 
Gospel of St Matthew fin iixcsimilQo.s well as in ordin- together with considerable fragments of Appian, 
ar/y pnntcd from a palimpsest MS. of Mnity lamblichus, Dexippus, Eunapius, and others. This 
Uollcge, Dublin, by the^ Pcv. L Barrett, D.D. (4to, is, perhaps, after tho De lUpuhlica of Cicero, tho 
f fi ° Vm original w’riting appears -to bo most important accession to the existing store of 

01 tlie 0th century. Dr Barrett’s transcript of the classic learning which the palimpsests have hitherto 
text has not proved in aP respects coiTcct, but the BuppUed. 

original has since been carefully re-examined, and XL Latin Palidipsests. — (1.) The earliest frag- 
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mnit of Latin literature, jirintoJ from a t 

oriain.'il, is tlic jiortion of the PDi of JA ■■ 

.nlrc.rdj’ referred to, published r.t Hamburg aii-1 r.I- i 
at Komo in 177.>. It avr-j re eliL.i in a sn. re ct.ni- 
jdeto fonn by Xicbnhr in ISdO. (it fif tie- La’.in 
palimjisesta edited by Mai, the carl." t : ’ii.e 

fragments of lost Orations ru" Cic. ro fr.e.n f.'. o riiir..T- 
ont palimpsests in the Ambro ir.n I.ilir.'.ry at Milan, 
in the latter of avliich, the rceond v.-riting consisted 
of the acts of the council of Chalecdon. Tin s-e 
Orations ■u-ere published in tavo mccor=ive Tobimes 
in ISW. (.I.) Light Orations of Symmaclius (1S1.7). 
{‘1.) The Comedies of Danins, including a fragment 
of the lost phay entitled rh/iifniia (ISl.'i). (5.) The 
ar’orlcs of M. Corn. Fronto, together aa'itU the 
Epistles of Antoninus Pius, Lncins A'erns, JI. 
Anrehns, and others (ISIS). (G.) Xlio celebrated 
Dialogue of Cicero, De Jiipitblica, from a palimpsest 
of tlie Vatican, the modern UTiting of which is the 
commentary of St Augustine on the Ps.a!ms. There 
is none of Mai’s publications which presents his 
critical abilities in so favourable a light as this 
precious volume, avhich appeared at Pome in 1S21. 
(7.) Soon after the De Jiepublica he published 
another volume from palimpsest sources, the most 
important of whose contents avero some fragments 
of ancient Eoman laaa-, avhich prepared the aa’ay for 
the more distinguished success.of Niebuhr ; who, in 
a p.i.limpsosfc of the library of Verona, recognised a 
portion of (8) the Jnsliluliones of Gains, and pro- 
cured an acourato transcript for the press, which 
aa-as printed at Berlin in 1820. The latest consider- 
able Latin publication in this department is (9) Gai 
Granii Liciniani Annalium qua supersunt (Berlin, 
1857), edited from a palimpsest of the British 
Museum by the j’ouugor Pertz. This palimpsest, 
as aa-as already stated, js a thrice aaTitten codex, the 
earliest and original contents being the Annales of 
Gains Granins. The second aa-riting was also in 
Latin, and the aa-ork is a grammatical tre.atise, of 
aa-hioh the chapters Da Verbo and De Adverhio are 
still legible. The most modern writing is Syriac, 
aa-ritten in the cursive charaotor. Gams Granius 
is a aaTiter named by Maorohius, of aa-hom nothing 
else is knoaa-n. 

It aa-ill bo gatliorcil from tbe aboa-o that the 
ancient works recovered by means of palimpsest 
MSS. arc all fragmentary, and one is naturally led 
to rate at a low a-aluo the result thereby obtained. 
But it must bo remembered that in some of tho 
dep.artmcnts to which those fragments belong, every 
scrap, no matter how trilling, has an independent 
value. So it is, for ex.ample, in Biblical remains — 
a single text m.vy present a valuable reading, tho 
merest fragment m.ay throav light on an important 
critical question. In history, in like manner, a 
small fragment m.ay disclose an interesting fact, or 
supply a significant commentary upou facts other- 
wise ascertained. And as regards critical uses 
cspcci.all 3 -, it must not be forgotten that tho obliter- 
ated text of tho palimpsest MSS., for the most part, 
far exceeds in antiquity tho very ohlcst knomi 
codices which we possess, and is, probably, second 
only in age to the p.apj-ri of Herculaneum. 

Tiio method of tre.ating palimiiscst MSS., with a 
view to deciphering their contents, has been fullj- 
described by ditreront editors. Mai, after h.aving 
washed tho p.alimpsest with an infusion of g.-iUs, 
cxiioscd it to the light and air, and, generally 
spo.aking, found this sufficient for his purpose. 
Pej-ron washed tho parchment in w.ator, afterwards 
ia dilute muriatic acid, and fin.allj- in prussiatc of 
potash. A mixture, compounded on this principle, 
is called from its inventor, hi. Gioherfci, Tinclura 
Glohcrtma. Sometimes tho s.ame treatment does 
not succeed equalh- well on both sides of the p.arch- 
210 
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PATANDKOhir: (Gr. b.aokwani-. .ami 

drrmw^, a running), the n.ame given to a kind of 
vcr.se vorj- common in Latin, the jieculiaritj- of viiich 
is th.at it ni.a^' bo read tlie same liaekw.ards a-a 
forwards. A few oxamjiles will siillicc. 

/'/ bene ic tiia Inw! taicit run Inutf tentbir. 

Vt necat eycr nnior non Aomn re;rc taeente, 

Jloina rcyes una non emus cyer ninor. 

A Bom.an l.aavyor gets tbe credit of tho following : 

Si niimnii immunis, 
which Camden translates : 

' Give mo my fee, and I w.arr.ant you free.’ 

It is said th.at in the reign of Qncon Elizabeth a 
certain lady of rank, liaa-ing been compelled to retire 
from the court on account of some fama, the truth 
of avhich she denied, took for her motto : 

Ablnta at alba. 

‘ lletucd hut pure.’ 

The English language has few p.alindromos, hut one 
at least is inimitable. It represents our first p.arent 
Xiolitcly introducing hunsclf to Eve in these aa-ords : 

‘ Madam, I ’m Adam.’ 

Compare Hcmy B. AYhoatlea-’s hook on Amnrame 
(1802). 

PALIN GENE'SIA (Gr. palin, again, and qcncsis, 
hu'th) is a term that appears to have originated 
among the Stoics, avho emidoj-cd it to denote the 
act of tho Demiurgus, or Creator, hj- avhich, having 
absorbed all being into himself, he reproduced it in 
a noav cro.ation. Tho ocoun-cnoe of the avord in tho 
New Testament (Titus, iii. 5, where it is used to 
denote regeneration) has given it a ])laoc in Christian 
thcologj', and divines have a-ariouslj' aiscd it to 
express tho resurrection of men, tho new birtli of 
the individual soul, and the restoration of the world 
to that perfect st.ate th.at it lost by tho Fall — ‘ tho 
now hc.avcns and the noav e.arth avliorein dwelloth 
righteousness.’ Savans have .also apjilicd the tenn 
to designate both tho gre.at geologic,al changes 
aa-hich tlie earth has niulcrgono .and tho transfor- 
m.ations in tho insect kingdom, such as of cater- 
pillars into butterilics, &C, 

PA'LINODE, in tbe law of Scotland, is a jieculiar 
practice by aa-bicb, in actions for damages on account 
of slander or dcf.amation raised in tbe Commis.‘>.ary 
Coimt, and oa-eu in the Sberifi' Court, tbe imi-suer 
may conclude not onlj- for damages but for p.alinode, 
i. c., a solemn recantation. On a recent case, the 
question arose avliethcr this ancient practice still 
existed as part of tho laav of Scotland, and it was 
held that it did. In actions, however, in the 
Court of Session, damages only are given as tlie 
remedj-. 

rA'LLS.VDE, a p.aling of strong timber, used in 
Fortification. For tho mode in aa-hich tbe p.alisade is 
emploj-cd see 'FouTinc.vnox, under the head 
Sleudeadc. 

PALISANDER "WOOD, the contincnt.al name 
for Rosewood (q. a-.). By some of tho French 
cabinet-makers the name hois de PeiUsandre is also 
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applied to violet -wood and to a kind of striped 
ebonj'. 

PALISSY, Bernard, a French potter, famous 
for his glass paintings and beautiful figured pottery, 
was born near Agen, now in the department of Lot 
et Garonne, France, about 1510, and at an early age 
was apprenticed to a potter. He devoted himself 
to chemical researches for the improvement of his 
art, and made many journeys through Fr.ance and 
Germany for the same purpose ; at the same time 
carrjdng on the business' of a land-surveyor. An 
enamelled cup of ‘ Faience,’ which he saw by chance, 
inspired him ndth the resolution to discover the 
mode of producing white enamel. Neglecting all 
other- labours, he devoted himself to investigations 
•and experiments for the long period of 16 years. 
He had by this time exhausted all his resources, and 
for' want of money to buy fuel was reduced to the 
necessity of burning his household furniture piece by 
piece ; his neighhoiu-s laughed at him, his wife over- 
whelmed him with reproaches, and his starving 
family surrounded him crying for food ; but in spite 
of all these discouragements ho persisted in the 
search, and was in the end rewarded by success. A 
few vessels adorned with figures of animals, coloured 
to represent nature, sold for high prices, and enabled 
him to complete his investigations, after which he 
became famous ; and though a Huguenot, was pro- 
tected and encouraged by the lung and the nobility, 
who employed him to embellish their mansions with 
specimens of his art. He was lodged in or near the 
Tuilories, and was specially exempted by Queen 
Catharine from the^ massacre of St Bartholomew, 
more from a regard' to her own benefit than from 
kindness. In hlarch 1575 ho commenced a course 
of lectures on natural' history and physics, and was 
the first in France to substitute positive facts and 
rigorous demonstrations for the fanciful interpre- 
tations of philosophers. In the course of these 
lectures, he gave (1584) the first right notions 
of the origin of springs, and the forihation of 
stones and fossil shells, and strongly advocated the 
importance of marl as a fertilising agent. These, 
along with his theories regarding the best means 
of purifying wat^, have been fully supported by 
recent discovery a\l investig.atiom In 1588 he was 
.ai'fbsted and thrown into the Bastile as a heretic, 
but died in 1590 before his sentence was pronounced. 

P. left a collection of objects of n.atural history, 
the first that had been formed in France. His 
works are at the present d.ay almost beyond price, 
and his ornaments and arabesques are amongst the 
most beautiful of the ‘ renaissance.’ As a sincere, 
earnest, .and courageous man. he was no less eminent 
than as an artist. 

PALIU'EUS, a genus of trees and shrubs of the' 
natural order Bhamnacca:, ne.arly allied to Zizyphus 
(see Jujube), but very different in the fruit, which 
is dry, ' orbicular, and girded with a broad mem- 
branous wing. P. aculeatus is often called Cueist’s 
Thorn, and by the Germans, Jews’ Thorn (Juden- 
dorn), from an imagination that it supplied the 
crown of thorns with which our Saviour was 
crowned. ’ It is a deciduous shrub or low tree, with 
slender, pliant branches and ovate 3-nervcd leaves, 
each of which has two sharp spines at the base, one 
straight and the other re-curved. It is a n.ative of 
the countries around the Mediterranean, of India, 
and many parts of Asia. It is often used for hedges 
in Italy and other countries ; its sharp spines and 
pliant branches admirably adapting it for this pur- 
pose. The fruit has a singidar appeai'ance, being 
that and thin, attached by the middle to the foot- 
stalk, the middle being raised like the crown of a 
hat, whilst the expansion resembles the brim. The 


seeds are sold by the druggists of the east, and are 
.used medicmally, but their qualities are doubtful. 



a, ripD fruit. 

This shrub is not uncommon in shrubberies in 
Engl.and, being very ornamental when in flower, 
but the fruit does not ripen. 

PALK STRAIT, or TALK’S PASSAGE, the 
northci-n portion of the passage between the south 
coast of Hindustan and the island of Ceylon. This 
assage is continued southward by the Gulf of 
lanaar (q. v.). It is from 40 to 80 miles in width, 
and is 80 miles in length. It is so shallow — in some 
places being no more than two fathoms in depth 
— ^that it cannot be navigated in safety by large 
vessels. In P. S. there are several pearl fisheries. 

PALL (Lat. pallium, also palla, a cloak), the i 
name given in English to two very different portions 
of the vcstiu-e employed in the religious use of the 
Homan and some other churches. One of these is 
the funeral pall, an .ample covering of black velvet 
or other stuff, which is cast over the coffin while 
being borne to buri.al. The ends of the pall are 
held during the funer.al procession by the most 
distinguished among the friends of the deceased, 
generally selected from among those unconnected 
by blood. In its second and most strictly liturgical 
use, the word paU is applied to one of the coamrings 
used at the altar in the celebration of the mass. 
Primitively, as appears from Optatus and other early 
writers, the altar was covered with a large linen 
cloth— called by the Latins pallium, .and by the 
Greeks eifefore— the extremities of which were folded 
back so .as to cover the bread and avine prepared for 
the celebration of the eucharist. In later times a 
separate covering avas emplo 3 '’ed for the sacra- 
mental chalice, to which latter the name pall is noav 
reserved in the use of the Roman Church. Tke 
modern Roman paU is a square piece oninen cloth— 
sometimes limber, sometimes made stiff by mserting 
pasteboard — sufficiently large to 
cover the mouth of the chalice. The 
upper surface is often of silk em- 
broidered, or of cloth of gold. Xhe 
surface in contact avith the chalice 
must alavays be of linen. 

PALL, in Heraldry, the upper 
part of a saltire conjoined to the 
lower p.art of a pale. It appears much in the ai-ms 
of ecclesiastical sees. 
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PALIi-MALL. See Mall. 


PALLADIO, Akdrea, a famous Italian arclii- 
fecfc, "was born at Vicenza, 30tb Kovembcr 151S. 
After baviupj ^ studied Tvitb tbe greatest care the 
writings of Vitruvius, and the monuments of anti- 
quity at Romo, he settled in his native city, and 
fet acquired a reputation by bis restoration of the 
Rasilica of Vicenza. Pope Paul III, then invited 
liim to Rome, designing to intrust him with the 
execution of tlie Tvorlis then going on at St Peter’s, 
l)ut Lis holiness (lying before the arrival of P., the 
latter had to return home, IIo was cmplo 3 'C(l for 
w.any years in the construction of numerous build- 
ings in Vicenza and the neighbourhood, in all of 
which he displayed the most ex(juisito taste com- 
bined with the most ingenious and imaginative 
ornamentation. His stj’lo, known as the Palladian, 
is a composite, and is characterised by great splen- 
dour of execution and justness of jiroportion, and it 
exercised an immense influence on the architecture 
of Northern Italy. His principal works arc tho 
Potonda C.apra, outside Vicenza ; the Palazzo Chieri- 
cado and tho Palazzo Tiene, in tho city ; tho Palazzo 
Barbara, at hlaser in tho Trevigiano, tho Tc.atro 
Olympioo at Vicenza (ids last work), the Palazzo at 
Montagnana for Franoesco Pis.ana; the cliurchcs of 
San Giorgio hlaggiore and II S.aUtissimo Redemptore 
at Venice, the atrium and cloister at the convent 
Della Caritil, and tho fagado of San Francesco della 
Vigna in the same city. P. died at Vicenza, August 
G, IGSO. He wrote a work on architecture, whimi is 
highly prized. The host edition is that published at 
Vicenza in 4 vols., 1770. 

PALL ADIUSI (s} mb. I’d, cq. 5.1 — now system, lOG 
— spe. grav. 1 1 Si is one of tlie so-c.allcd noble metals, 
which in its colour and ductility closely resembles 
platinum. It is not fusible in on ordmai’y •wind- 
furnace, but melts at a somowh.at lower temperature 
than the last-named metal ; and when heated beyond 
its fusing-point, it volatilises in tho form of a green 
vapour. It undergoes no change in the open air at 
ordinary tomperaturos ; but at a low rod hc.at, it 
becomes covered with a purple film, ouiug to supor- 
llcinl o.xidation. It is solublo in nitric and iodic 
acids, and in aqua regia. It combines rc.adily with 
gold, Avhich it li.as the property of rendering brittle 
aud white. (When it forms 2U per cent, of tho mass, 
the alloy is perfectly white.) When alloyed with 
twice its woiglit of silver, it forms a ductilo com- 
pound, which has been employed for the construc- 
tion of small weights j hut for this purpose .ahuniniuin 
is superior. Professor Miller states that it ‘has 
boon applied in a few cases to tho constniction of 
gr.aduatod scales for astronomical instruments, for 
which, by its whiteness, hardness, aud unalterability 
in the air, it is well adapted its scarcity must, 
however, prevent its general use for this purpose. 

It W!i3 discovered in 1803 by Wollaston in the ore 
of pl.atinum, of which it seldom forms so much as 
1 per cent. Another source of this racfol is the 
native alloy which it forms vritU gold in certain 
mines in Br.azil, and which is termed otiro poudre ; 
and it is from this alloy that tho metal is chiclly 
oht.ained. 

P.aUadium forms with oxygen a protoxide, PdO, 
•which is the base of tho s.alts of tho met.al; a 
binoxido, PdOj ; and according to some cbemists, a 
Euboxide, PcLO. On exposure to sulBoicnt hc.at, -theso 
compounds pvo off their o.xygen, and yield the 
metal. Tho salts of the protoxide are of a brown 
or red colour. 

B-A-LLADIUIM, among tho ancient Greeks and 
Romans, an image of Pallas, who av.as generally 
identified •with Athene, upon the careful keeping of 
which in a sanctuary the public avelfaro was believed 
213 


to depend. The P.alladium of Troy is particularly 
celebrated. According to the ciurent myth, it was 
throuTi down from heaven by Zeus, .and fell on tho 
pl.ain of Troy, avhero it w.as pickecl up by Hus, tho 
founder of that city, us a favourable omen. In the 
course of time, tho belief spread that the loss of it 
would be followed by tho fall of tho city; it 
w.as therefore stolen by Odysseus aud Diomedes. 
Scver.al cities afterwards boasted of possessing it, 
particularly Argos and Athens. Other accounts, 
howea-or, affirm that it was not stolen by the Greek 
chiefs, hut_ c.arricd to It.aly by iEneas ; and the 
Romans said that it was preserved in the temple 
of Vesta, but so seorotly, that even the Pontife.x 
Maximais might not behold it. AU images of this 
namo wore somewhat coarsely hewn out of wood. 

PALLA'DIUS, Rotilius Tauhus /Hmiltantts, a 
Roman author, who probably lived in the 4th c. A.D., 
under V.alcntinian and Theodosius. Ho -wrote a 
work, De Jfa JRusika (On Agriculture), in 14 hooks, 
the last of which is a poem of 85 elegiac couplets. 
It is, from a literary and grammatical point of view, 
full of faults ; but as it was a complete calendar of 
Roman .agriculture, it was very useful for its time, 
and aras much road and followed during the middle 
ages. P. has borrowed largely from his predecessors. 
Th(j best edition is that by J. G. Schneider in his 
Seriplorcs Jiei Huslicx Vctercs Lalini (4 vols., Lein. 
1704). ’ ^ 

PA'LLAS. Sec MiNEnvA. 

PALLAS, Peter StMoy, an eminent traveller 
and naturalist,_wa3 horn) 22d September 1741, at 
Berlin, where his father w.as a physician; He studied 
medicine, natural history, and other branches of 
science, at the universities of Berlin, Gottingen, and 
Leyden, and av.as employed in classifying many 
a’aluahlo collections of objects of natur.al liistoi'y, 
both in Holland aud Hngland. Ho gained a high 
reputation by tho jmhlication of his Bletichts Zoo- 
phylormn (H.agnc, 17GG), aavork still much a’.alucd; 
Jdi.icellanca Zooloyka (Hagaie, 17GG), and Spkikgia 
Zoologka (2 vols., Berlin, 17C7— 1804). Tho Empress 
C.atharino ina-ited him, in 17GS, to St Petersburg, 
aa-hcro ho aa-as avoU received, and’ had honours con- 
ferred on him, and ho avas subsequently appointed 
naturalist to a scientific expedition bounil for Sihori.a, 
there to observe the tnansit of Venus. P. spent six 
years on this journey (17GS— 1774), exploring in 
succession tho Ur.al Mountains, the Kirghis Steppes, 
great p.art of tho Altai.an range, nnd the country 
around Lal:e Bailial ns far as ICiachta, great p.art of 
Siberia, and tho steppes of tho Volga, returning to 
St Petersburg in 1774, with an extraordinary trea- 
sure of specimens in natural histor 3 ', aa’hioh form 
the nuclons of tho hluseum of the Academy of St 
Petersburg. His travels [liclsm durdi vcrschkdcne 
Provinzen dcs Puss. Pcidis) were published at St 
Petersburg (1771 — 1770), in threo a'olumcs, and were 
followed by his Sammlung historisdicr p^adiriditcii 
vher die Mongol. VGlkersdmftai (2 vols., St Petorsb. 
1770 — 1802), and his Meite nordisdie Peilriige zur 
physikalisdtcn und geograpkisdien Prd- vnd Vvlkcr- 
besdtreibung, MaturgesdiidUe und Od;onomk (G vols., 
St Petersb. 1781 — 1793), Without positivelj’ ncglcct- 
iug any hr.aiioh of natur.al history'-, ho now devoted 
himself more particularlj’- to hot.any ; and his mag- 
nificent Flora Posska (St Petersb. 1784 — 17SS),°a 
work avhlch, however, ho av.as not able to complete, 
and his Species Astragalorum (14 p.art3, Leip. 1800 — 
1804), wore among tlio results of his studies. Ho 
published also leones Jnsectonim praecipue Possice 
Sibirieegue Pcculiarium (Erlangen, 1781, 1783, and 
ISOG) ; and contributed to a glossary of all the 
languages of the Russian empire, which was pub- 
lished at St Petersburg. As ho wished to lia’o 
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in the Crimea, the Empress Catharine presented 
him with an estate in the finest part of that penin- 
sula, where he resided generally from 1796. His 
'Travels in the South of Tussia were published in 
1799 (2 vols., Leip., with volume of plates). After 
the death of his wife, he went to Berlin, where he 
(lied, 8th September 1811. A large and valuable 
work of his, on the Fauna of Eussia, has not yet 
been published. 

PALLAVICIHO, Pietro Sforza, an Italian 
historian, son of the Marquis Alessandro Pallavicino 
of Parma, was born at Home, 20th November 1607. 
Much to the disgust of his father, he took priest’s 
orders, and held several important ecclesiastical 
appointments during the pontihcate of Urban VIIL 
In 1637, he became a member of the Jesuit Society, 
and was created a cardinal in 1057 by Pope 
Alexander VII. Ho died at Borne, 5th June 1667. 
P. was a fine scholar, and often presided in the 
famous Eoman academy of the Umoristi. The' best 
known of all his WTitings is his Istoria del Concilia 
de Trento (Rome, 1056 — 1057), intended as a repl}' 
to the stiU more celebrated and liberal, although, by 
'Catholics, deeply suspected, work of Paul Sarpi. 
Among his other works may be mentioned Vindica- 
tiones Soc. Jes. (Rome, 1649) ; Arte della, Perfezione 
Cristiana — I Fasti Sacri (the unpublished MS. is 
in the library of Parma) ; Frmenfjilda, a tragedy 
(Rome, 1644) ; Gli Atwadimenti Grammalicali 
.(Rome, 1661) ; Tratlalo delta Stilo e del Dialogo 
(Rome, 1002), and Letlere (Rome, 1008). - 

PA'IiLI, a town of Rajputana, in i'udpore, stands 
on the right bank;of a branch of the Luni River, in 
lat. 25° 48' N., long. 73° 24' E. It is an entrep6t for 
the opium sent from Malwa to Bombay, and is the 
seat of extensive commerce. It imports European 
manufactured goods extensively, and is estimated to 
contain about- 50,000 inhabitants. 

PALLIOBRANOHIA'TA. See Bkauchiopoda. 

PA'LLIUM, the name given in the Roman 
Catholic Church to one of the ecclesiastical orna- 
ments worn by the pope, by patriarchs, and by 
archbishops. Its use is held by Roman Catholics to 
descend Rom very early period. It is worn by 
the pope at all ''times, as a symbol of his reputed 
universal and abiding jurisdiction. By archbishops 
it cannot be worn until it has been solemnly asked for 
and granted by the pope, and even then only during 
the solemn service of the great church festivals, and 
on (iccasions of the ordination of bishops or of 
priests, and other similar acts of the arohiepiscopal 
order. The pallium is a narrow annular band of 
white wooUen web, about three inches wide, upon 
which black crosses are embroidered, which encircles 
the neck of the archbishop, and from which two 
narrow bands of the same material depend, one 
falling over the breast, the other over the back of 
the wearer. Its material is the subject of much care 
and ceremonial. It is made wholly or in part 
from the wool of two lambs, which are blessed 
annually on the festival, and in the church of St 
Agnes. During the night of the vigil of :the feast 
of St Peter and St Paid, the pallia made of this 
wool are placed on the altar above the tomb of these 
apostles, and on the feast of St Peter and St Paul are 
delivered by the pope to the subdeaoon, whose duty 
it is to keep them in charge. 'Within three months 
of his consecration, every new archbishop is obliged 
to apply to the pope, in person or by proxy, for the 
paUium ; nor is it lawful for him, until he shall have 
received it, to exercise any act of what is properly 
archiepiscopal, as contradistinguished from episcopal 
jurisdiction. Thus, he cannot, for example, call a 
provincial synod. The pallium cannot be transferred 
from one archbishop to another, but must be received 


direct from the pope. On the archbishop’s death, 
his p.allium is interred with him. Its use is held to 
symbolise the office of the * good shepherd ’ bearing 
the lost sheep on his shoidders, and is connected by 
some writers with the vesture of the Jewish high- 
prieSt in Exod. xxviii. 4. In the medieval church, the 
granting of the pallium to archbishops was one of 
the chief occasions of the tribute which was paid by 
the national churches to the support of the great 
central office and dignity of the papacy. In some 
sees, as, for instance, those of the great jirince-bishops 
of the Rhine, the tribute was as much as 20,060 
florins. Roman Catholics, however, maintain that 
this tribute was not a •payment for the pallium, but 
an offering to the holy see, made on occasion of the 
grant of that emblem of jurisdiction. 

PALM, a measure of length, originally taken from 
the width of the hand, measured across the joints of 
the four fingers. In Greece, it was knoira as palaiste, 
and was reckoned at 3 inches, or ^ of a cubit, which 
was their standard unit. The Romans adopted two 
measures of this name — the one was the Greek 
palaiste, and was called palmus •minor; the other, 
avhich was not introduced till later times, was 
called palmus •major, or palma, and was taken from 
the length of the hand, being therefore usually 
estimated at three times the length of the other. 
At the present day, this measure varies in a most 
arbitrary manner, being different in each country, 
and occasionally varying in the same. The English 
palm, when used at ail, which is seldom, is con- 
sidered to be the fourth part of an English foot, 
or 3 inches. The following is a list of the most 
common measures to which the name palm is 
given : 

Value In Tng. 


inchet. 

Greek palabi^t = 3 03375 

Roman or lesser palm, . . = 2*9124 

H palmOy or greater palm, • . = 8*7372 

Rnglisli palm {i of a foot), , • = 3’0000 

Hamburg palm (S of a foot), , . , = 3*7633 

Amsterdam ‘round’ palm, . , = 4'1200 

H ‘diameter’ palm, • . = 11*96S7 

Lom&p (Ui, } uoporly the dccimllrc = 3'9371 

Spanish palm, or pnfmo tne/or, , * ss 8’3450 

o » f or palmo minor, . = 2*7817 

Portuguese palm, or palmo dc Cravcira, = 8*6616 


In Germany and the Low Countries, the palm is 
generally confined to wood-measurement, while in 
Portugal it used to be the standard of linear measure. 

PALM, JonANN Philipp, a bookseller of 
Nuremberg, who has acquired an historic celebrity 
as a victim of Napoleonic justice in Germany. He 
was born at Schorndorf in 1766, and succeeded his 
father-in-law, Stein, as a bookseller in Nm-emberg, 
the old name of the firm being retained. In the 
spring of 1806, a pamphlet, entitled Deutschland 
in seiner tiefsten Frniedrigung (Germany in its 
Deepest Humiliation), which contained some bitter 
truths concerning Napoleon, and concerning the 
conduct of the French troops in Bavaria, was sent 
by this firm to a bookseller in Augsburg in the 
ordinary course of trade, and, as P. to the last 
moment of his life averred, without any regard, 
on his part, to its contents. Napoleon’s police 
traced it to the shop in Nuremberg, and an inves- 
tigation was ordered, from which nothing resulted 
Palm was in Munich, and perhaps escaped imprison- 
ment there because his name was not the same with 
that of the firm ; but supposing all safe, he returned 
to Nuremberg, and was there taken prisoner, and 
examined before Marshal Bornadotto, whose adju- 
tant represented his arrestment as the conse- 
quence of direct orders from Paris. An extra- 
ordinary court-martial, held at Brunau, to which he 
was removed, condemned him to death, ivithout 
any advocate being heard, in his defence. AU 
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iiitorcossion on liis IjelialE v.’n‘i in vain. General St 
Hilaire declared lliafc the orders of the emperor 
■vvoro positive; and tlio Bcnteitce was executed at 
two o’clock on tlic fiamo day on wliich it was jno- 
nounced. Subscriptions were raised for tlie family 
at St Petersburg, to wliicli the Emperor and Emprers 
of Eussia personally contributed ; in England, and 
in sover.al German towns, as lierlin, Lcipzis, Jlres- 
den, and Hamburg. Some French writer-s have 
endeavoured to throw the blame of ibis murder on 
Marshal Bertliicr, instead of Napoleon. 

PALM OIL. See On. Palm. 

PALBI SUNDAY (Lai. Dominica Palmartim, 
or Dorn, in Palmis), the last Sunday of Lent, is so 
c.alled from the custom of bles.sing hranclics of tlio 
palm tree, or of other trees substituted in those 
countries in which palm cannot bo ])rocnrcd, and 
of carrying the blessed branches in procession, in 
commemoration of the triumphal entry of our Lord 
into Jcrus.alem (.John xii.). The date of the origin 
of this custom is uncertain. The first writer in tlw 
West who expressly refers to it is Venerable Bede. 
Tho usage certainly existed in the 7th century. A 
special service is found in the Roman missal, and 
also in the Greek cuchologics, for tho blessing of 
‘ branches of palms and olives ; ’ but in many coun- 
tries, other trees, as in England, tho yew or the 
willow, and in Brittany, the box, arc blessed instead. 
A procession is formed, tho members of which issue 
from tho church carrying branches in their hands, 
and singing a liymn suited to tho occasion, of very 
ancient origin. In tho Greek Church, tho book of the 
Gospels is imrno in front. In some of the Catholic 
countries of tho West, a priest, or, occasionally, a 
lay figure, was led at tho head, mounted upon an 
ass, in commemoration of our Lord’s entry into tho 
city — a usage which still exists in Spain and in 
Spanish America. Before their return to tho church, 
the doors have boon closed, and cortaiti strophes of 
tho hymn arc sung alternately by a choir within the 
cliureh and by tho procession without, when, on tho 
Bub-doaoon's knocking at tho door, it is again tlirown 
open, and tho procession re-enters. During tho 
singing of the Passion in tho solemn mass which 
ensues, tho congregation hold tho palm branch in 
their hands, and at tho conclusion of tho scrvico 
it is carried home to their respective houses, where 
it is preserved during the year. At Homo, tho 
Procession of tho Palms, in which tho pope is c.ar- 
riod, is among tho most striking of tho picturesque 
ceremonies of tho Holy Week. In England, Palm 
Sunday anciently w.as celebrated with much cere- 
monial ; but tho blessing and procession of the 
palms was discontinued in tho Church of England, 
together with the other ceremonies abolished in the 
reign of. Edward VJ. 

PA'LMA, See Canaiups. 

PALMA, tho capital of tho island of M.ajorca 
(q. V.) and of tho provinco of Bale.arcs, is situ.atcd 
on tho south-west coast of tho island, on the Gulf 
of Palma, which, between Gapes Figucra and Blanco, 
is 18 miles long, and sweeps 12 miles inl.and. Tho 
city is surrounded by orange pl.antations, and is 
wa'ilcd and fortified. The houses, some of which 
arc built of marble, are mostly in tho Moorish 
stylo of architcctux'c, and a, number of tho streets 
arc wide and regular. It is the seo of a bishop, 
and contains a Gothic cathedral, simple but beauti- 
ful in stylo, and with a spiro which, from the 
delicate and .airy character of its construction, 
is called tho Angol's Tower. Besides other ccdcsi- 
astio.al edifices, tho town contains an Exchange-— 
a beautiful and ornate structure in Germano-Gothic 
— the governor’s palace, an academy of modi- 
oino and surgery, and a largo number of excellent 
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educalion.il institutions, including three cohp/o?. 
In the pent, a imslc, .fidO yards in length, runs 
out from the bastions facing tho south ; and on 
each side of it arc tliip-building 3 'ard.s, for tho 
conslriielion of the swift l.atccn vof"ol.s _ so svell 
known in the Mi diterrauean. Tim port i.s .sm.alL 
The lir.-it railw.ay in jMajorca was opened from 1’. to 
Inca in Ibl.l. Wool, sdic, and the cordage for the 
Spanish navy arc manufactured, '.riiongli one of 
tho chief marts of Europe in the Ifith c., 1’. now 
carries on but little commerce. Pop. .10,(1(10. 

PA'LMA CHRI'STI. See Castoii-oil Plant. 

PALMBLAD, VlLlini-lt Ejiimiiicic, a .Swedish 
writer of considerablo merit, and one of tho carlie-,t 
and most zealous promoters of tho literature of his 
native country, was born in 1788 at Liljested, in 
Bast Gotland, where his father held a post under 
the govei-nmont. Wliilc still a student at Upsala, 
P. purchased, in 1810, the university printing-press, 
ami immedi.ately entered upon the publication of 
several litcr.ary and scientific periodicals, which, 
being tho first of the kind that had over .appeared 
in tho Swedish language, attracted coiisidorablo 
notice,! and by their intrinsic merit, contributed 
materially to the diffusion of gencr.al inform.ation 
and the creation of a taste for learning among tho 
general Swedish public. The earliest of these were 
the Phosphoroa, a mixed litcr.ary jom-nal ; the 
Poelish JCalendcr, an anmi.al ; and the Svcnsl: LUlc- 
ratur Tklninrj, a literary review, which lasted till 
1824. Tho Swedish writers Atterbom and Ham- 
marskjold were associated with P. in the manage- 
ment of these journals, and, like him, directed all 
their efforts to supplant the pseudo-classical school 
of literature, in favour of tho rom.antic style, and to 
coiuitoract the f.also French taste of that period, 
wliich, under Gustavus III., had been universally 
followed in Swedish liter.aturo and art. P. succes- 
sively occupied tho clihirs of History .and Geography 
and of Greek Litonature in the university of Upsala ; 
and at his death in 1852, ho left tho character of 
having hcon one of tho most industrious and inilii- 
cntial Swedish writers of his day. His jirincipal 
works are — Minncslajla ofner Sveripcs JlcpeiUer 
(18.31) ; Lurolok t mjarc Ilistoricn (Ups. 1832) ; 
Ilandbok i yi/ii/si'ste op poliihka'Qcopraplmn (1837) ; 
Liirohok i Qeopraphicn (Orobro, 1 847) ; Grekisk 
Formkunskah (Ups. 1845) ; and in addition to these 
purely instructivo works, among his v.arioiis novels 
wo may instance his Familjcn Falkensviird (Orel). 
1844) ; Avrora KOningsmark (Orcb. 184G),_ which 
r.ank among the best of their class in Swedish 
literature. P. w.as tho editor of the groat Swedish 
biogr.aphy, JSfamnlmnnigo Swmska Man .(Stock. 
18.35—1852) ; and besides being .an active coadjutor 
in tho direction of tho Swedish Literary Society, for 
which ho wrote numerous papers, ho' was an active 
contributor to v.arions German works of celebrity, 
as Ersch and Gruber’s Allgcmeine Encykhpadic, the 
Conversalions-Lcxicon, &c. 

PALMELLA'CEjE, a family or group of A IgcB, 
of the order or sub-order Confervacem. In organisa- 
tion, they .arc among tho lowest of plants ; they are, 
however, univers.ally regarded ns vegetable, and 
do not, like tho Diaiomaceai, occupy a somewhat 
doubtful position between tho animal .and veget- 
able kingdoms. Tho P. all grow on damp sur- 
faces, but some under tho influence of fresh w.ater, 
and some of salt. Some appear as a more powdery 
layer,' tho granules of which have little adlicrcnco 
to each other, as Red Snow (q. v.) ; some of them 
assume tho fonn of a slimy film or gelatinous mass, 
ns Gory Dow (q. v.) ; and some are more firm and 
membranous, so ns to have something of tho 
charactor of a frond, Tlio P. hc.ar so great a 




roseraWnncc to the early stages of plants higher in 
organisation, that doubts are entertained of their 
; right to a distinct place in the botanical system, 
, jiarticularly as their mode of reproduction is not 
yet avell understood. Conjugation has been 
oDserved in some of them. They propagate with 
great rapidity by gemmation, or something like it, 
some of them sending forth tubular filaments from 
their cells, the extremities of ■which dilate into nmy 
I cells, after which the connecting tube closes, and 
ceases to exist ; whilst in others the multiplication 
of cells takes place by division or segmentation (see 
JIONAD), and the young plants exhibit remarkable 
powers of motion for a short time, like zoospores, 
being furnished with vibratile cilia, by which their 
motion is produced. Ere long, however, their 
■ motion ceases, and the process of segmentation is 
ready to begin anew. The motile organs and 
powers of some of the P. in the earlier p.art of 
their existence, have led to their being mistaken 
for animalcules. 

PALMER (Lat. palmifer, a palm-bearer), the 
name of one of those numerous classes of Pilgrims 
(q. V.), whoso origin aud history form one of the 
most interesting studies in the social life of medieval 
Europe. The Palmer, properly so called, was a 
pilgrim who had ■performed the pilgrimage to the 
Holy SErtTLCHRE (q. v.), and had returned, or avas 
returning home after the fulfilment of his voav. 
The Palmers were so called from their carrying 
branches of the oriental palm, in token of their 
accomplished expedition. On arriving at their 
home, they repaired to the church to return thanks 
to God, and offored the palm to the priest, to be 
placed upon the altar. Tho palms so oflfered wore 
frequently used in the procession of Palm Sunday. 
Even after tho time of his return, the religious 
character of the P.almer still continued; and although 
his 'office mi^jht bo supposed to have ceased with 
tho Mfilment of his vow, many Palmers continued 
their religious peregrinations even in their native 
countrj'. They ■were thus a class of itinerant monks, 
without a fixed residence, professing volimtary 
poverty, obsorring celibacy, and ■^'isiting at stated 
times the most remarkable .S.UJCTOARIES (q. v.) of 
the several coit tries of tho West. Their costume 
was commonly the same as that of the ordinary 
Pilgrim (q. v.), although modified in different 
countries. 

PALMERSTON', Viscount, Henry John 
TEJ trLE, an English politician, was born at the family 
mansion, Broadlauds, near Romsey, Hants, October 
20, 1784. The Temples are of Saxon origin, and 
the family claim descent from Edwyn, ■who w.as 
deprived of the e.arldom of Mercia by the Conqueror, 
and lost his life in defending himself against the 
Normans in 1071. Sir 'W. Temple, the diplomatist 
and patron of .Swift, was a member of this family, 
which removed to Ireland in the time of Elizabeth. 
The family was ennobled 1722, wiien Henry Temple 
■W'as created a peer of Ireland with the dignities 
of Baron Temple and Viscount PalmcrstoiL His 
grandson, the second viscount, f.ather of the, present 
leer, superintended his son’s education at Bi-oad- 
ands, and then sent him to H.arro^w. P. afterwai'ds 
■went to the university of Edinburgh, where he 
attended the prelections of Dugald Ste^wart and 
other professors. He next matriculated .at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, avhence he ■was summoned to 
attend the deathbed of his father, on avhose decease, 
in 1805, P. succeeded to the title. His eminent 
abilities ■were early recognised, for he ■was scarcely 
of age when the Tory party in the university 
selected him (1806) as their candidate to succeed 
Mr Pitt in tho representation. The hate Marquis 


of Lansdowne ■was the "lYhig candidate ; and Lord 
Byron, then at Cambridge, in his Hours of Idle' 
ness, evinces the interest he took in the election. 

P. was imsimcessful, and again in 1807. He 
entered parliament, ho^vv^ever, in the same year 
for the borough of Newport, his colleague being 
Arthur I'Vellesley, then chief secretary o^f Irehamh 
In 1811, he exchanged Neayport for the university 
of Cambridge, enjoyed the distinction of representing 
his alma mater for 20 years, and only lost his se.at 
avhen he became a member of the Grey adminis- 
tration, and supported the Reform BiU. Eor the 
last two years of the unreformed parliament, he sat 
for the now extinct borough of Bletchingly. At 
the first election after the Reform Act, he aa-as 
returned for South Hampshire, but lost his seat at 
the general election of 1835. He immediately .aftcr- 
aa'.ards found a scat for the borough of Tiverton, 
which he promised never to leave as long as the 
electors avould permit him to represent them. 
Having traced his reprcsent.ativc, ave noav turn tq 
his official c.areer. P. entered life as a member of 
the Tory party, and accepted the office of Secretary 
.at "War in the Duke of Portland’s administration in 
1809. This office ho held during the successive 
governments of Mr Perccv.al, the Earl of Liverpool, 

Mr Canning, Lord Goderich, and tho Duke of 
'Wellington — a period extending from 1809 to 1828. 
There avas ample scope at the War-office for P.’s 
administrative talents and activnty. Our military 
system sw.armed with abuses, and the labour thro^wn 
upon the Secretary at W.ar during the Peninsular 
campaigns was prodigious. In 1817, an attempt 
was made to assassinate P. by an insane army- 
lieutenant, named Da^vis, who fired a pistol at him 
as he was entering the Horse Guards, tho bullet, 
ho^wever, only inflicting a slight wound. P. early 
attached himself to the Canning section of the 
Liverpool administration, and he accepted a seat in 
the cabinet of Mr Canning. His official connection 
with the Tory party ceased in 1828, when the ‘ Great 
Duke ’ insisted on aecepting Mr Huskisson’s resig- 
nation, which was followed by P.’s retirement. Tho 
Duke’s government was swept away in the reform 
flood of 1830; and Earl Grey, who became Prime 
Minister, offered the se.als of the Foreign Office to 
Palmerston. The European horizon was so disturbed 
at this crisis, that a great political authority declared 
that if an angel from heaven were in the Foreign 
Office, he could not preserve peace for three months. 

P. falsified the prediction. Louis Philippe then 
filled the throne of France ; and for the first time 
on record, England and France acted in concert, 
and without jc.alousy, under P.’s foreign ministry. 

He took a leading p.art in effecting the iudepend- / 
ence of Belgium, and in establishing the thrones 
of Queen Isabella of Sp.ain and Queen Maria of 
Portugal on a constitutional basis. In 1841, P. 
went out of office avith the 'Whigs on the question 
of free trade in corn ; but on their return in 1846, 
he resumed the seals of the Foreign Office. His 
second foreign administration furnished various 
subjects of hostile party criticism, among which 
may be mentioned the civil war in Switzerland, 
the Sp.anish marriages, the European revolutions 
in 1848, the rupture of diplomatic relations 
between SpaiA and Gre.at Britain, and finally, the 
affair of Don Pacifico and the quarrel avith Greece. 

A a’ote of censure on the foreign policy of the goamrn- 
ment was, in 1850, carried in the House of Lords on 
the motion of Lord Stanley (afterw.ards Earl of 
Derby). A counter-resolution, approving the foreign 
policy of the government, a\-as thereupon moved by 
Mr Roebuck in the Lower House. The debate lasted 
four nights. In a speech of fia'e hours’ duration — 

‘ that speech,’ said Sir Robert Peel, ‘ avhich made us 
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«11 BO prond of him’ — P. entered npon m axtiy tod 
dignified vindication of his foreign policy ; tod Mr 
Roebnek'a motion was carried hy ft majority of 4G. 
In December iSol, the public were starfied at the 
news that P. was no longer a member of the Russell 
cabinet. IIo had expressed his approbation of the 
coup (Titat of Louis JTapolcon, without consulting 
either the premier or the Queen ; and as explana- 
tions were refused, her Majesty exercised her 
constitutional right of dismissing her minister. P. 
avenged himselb as soon as parliament met, by 
Bhattering the Russell administration to pieces on_ a 
comparatively trifling question regarding the milit^ 
Ho refused an ofler from tho Eart of Derby to join 
the government which ho was commissioned to form, 
hut accepted tho post of Home Secretary in tho 
coalition administration of tho Earl of Aberdeen in 
1852. Tlio fall of this government, on Mr Rocbnck|8 
motion for a Sebastopol committee, placed P. in his ! 
71at year in tho position of primo minister, to which 
ho was unanimously called by tho voice of tho 
nation. Ho vigorously prosecuted tho Russian .war 
lintil Sebastopol was taken, and peace was made: 
His government was defeated in March 1857, on Mr 
Cobden's motion, condemnatory of tho Ciiineso war. 
Parliament was dissolved, and P. mot tho House of 
Commons with a largo majority. But his adminis- 
tration fell in Pchruary 1858, upon tho Conspiracy 
Bill, intended to protect the PrcncU emperor against 
tho machinations of plotting refugees. A short 
Consorvativo administration followed; hut in Juno 
1859, P. was again called to tho post of First Lo^ 
of tho Treasury, which lie continued to fill up to his 
death. It was his ambition to bo considered tho 
■minister of a nation rather than tho minister of a 
political party ; and his opponents have heen con- 
strained to admit that ho held office . with more 
general acceptance than any English,' 4 ninister sinco 
tho time of the great Lord Chatham. As an orator, 
ho was usually homely^ and unpretending, but 
alwivys sensihlo and practical. Ho was a dexterous 
' tactician, and a ready, witty, and often brilliant 
debater. Ho was popular as a minister, because ho 
was thoroughly English in his ends and aims. Even 
his robust health, manly hearing, and physical 
vigour were elements of his popularity, because 
they were regarded as a glorification of the English 

S orts, which ho was never ashamed to patronise. 

0 desired nothing so ardently ns to promote tho 
wealth and grandeur of Great Britamj and his 
national character and national spirit were 
thoroughly appreciated by his countrymen. Ho 
married, in 1839, tho widow of tho fifth Earl of 
Cowper, daughter of the first Viscount Melbourne. 
As he died without issue, and his only hrothor died- 
tmmarried, tho title became extinct' on P.’s decease, 
Oct. 18, 18G5. See Life of P. by Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer (Lord Dalling), continued hy Evelyn Ashley. 

PALMER-IVORM, a n.vmo given to many largo 
, lands of grub, tho larval of coleopterous insects, 
destnictivo to vegetable substances of various kinds. 
It is used in tho ^glish version of tho Old Testa- 
mont as tho 'translation of tho Hebrew gazam, 
rendered iampe hy tho Septuagint, which modem 
Hebrew writers and others very gcncraUy regairi 
ns a kind of locust, although more ^probably it is 
cither the grub of a coleopterous or the caterpillar 
of a lepidopterous insect. — See Kitto in Pictorial 
B'Me, on Joel i. 4. • • 

Palmcr-Jlies are much used hy anglers on tho 
English streams, and are at certain seasons excel- 
lent lures for trout, &o. 

PALME’XTO {Salai palmetto, or Gliamaropt 
palmetto), a species of paun, a native of maritimo 
parts of North ‘America, os far north ns lat. 35% 
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which if further north -thto any otbw Ainfrtoto 
Bpedoi'of palm it found- It ftttMni ft height of 40 
—50 feet, and ha« ft crown of Urge palled ‘“vc^ 
tho hUdo from one foot to five feet in length tod 
breadth, tod the footstalk long. Tho ilowert are 
small, crcenidi, tod ia long raceme* ; the ■ froit 
black, about as long.ftf ft pcft-pod, and nneatable.- 
The leaves are made into hats. The terminal bud ■ 
or cahbaije is eaten. The wood U extremely i>orons ; 
bnt ia pimerred to every other kind of wood in North 
America for wharfs, as it is veiy dnrahle. and not 
liahlo to bo attacked worms.— The Ciaoueropt 
(q. V.) liumilU of tho south of Europe ia also called 
Polmctta . 

PAWIETTO .LEAVES, thelea'rM of ih'ePalmyra 
(q.v.) palm,- DoratsueilaleUiformU, wluch grows ex- 
tensively in India nndJPolyncBia. The leave* have 
great value ns n material for the maanfactnre of 
hate, mats, tc., and for this puipow are frequently 
imported into Europe. In their native country, they 
are nsed as thatch, and for a great variety of o^er, 
useful applications. 

PALMPPED^S, or WEB-POOTED BIRDS, alfo I 
called Natatoius, or Swimmeus, an order of birds,' I 
tho jfiwere* of Linnmu^ very natural and univer- 
sally recognised hy omitliologists, having tlio feet . 
specially formed for swimming, and tho toca wdihed, ‘ 
i. e., connected by a membrane, at least those which 
arb directed forwards. In swimming, tho feet are' j 
contracted when drawn forwards, 'tho teca being 
.brought together, ami expanded to '.their utmost 
extent in tho backward stroke. In nccotdnnco sWth 
their aquatic habits, tho P. arc further characterised 
by a hoat-like form, calculated to move through tho‘ 
water with little resistance;. and hy a dense and 
polished plumage, oiled hy a secretion from' certain 
glands near tho tail, very impervious to water; 
whilst warmth is further scen^ by a clbthing of 
doivn, moro or less abundant, hcncatb the feathers. 
They'aro remarkahlo for -the length of tho breast- 
bone (sternum),- and tho neckris often longer than ' 
tlie logs, a tiling very unusual in birds, so that they 
c.au plunge the head far down in search of food. 
Tho lon^h of tho wings differs • very much in 
different sections of tho order, and with it 'tho 
power of flying ; ns docs also tho power of diving, 
which somo possess in 'a high degreo, and others, 
even of tho same fnrai]y,'m a very inferior degree.' 
To this order* belong geese, swans, ducks, divera, 
auks, guillemots, pulfins,' penguins, petrels, alba- • 
tresses, gulls, terns, she.arwatcrs, noddies, pelicans, 
cormorants, frigate-birds, g.mncts, 'darters, tropic- 
birds, &c. ■ • ^ . 

PALMI'Tip ACID (H0,C„H,,0,) is ono of tho 
most important of tho Paltp Adds, represented by 
tho general 'formida HO,CoH,nOj (see Onii and 
Pats). In a pure state, when ciystnlliscd from 
alcohol, it occurs in tho form of beautifully white' 
acicular crystals arranged in tuft-liko ■ groups. 
These crystals nro devoid of odour or taste, com- 
municate a fatty fooling to tlio finger, fuse at Idy^G, 
and solidify on cooling in tho form of crystalline 
scales. This acid is lighter than -water, in which it 
is perfeotiy insolnhlo; hut it dissolves freely in. 
boiling alcohol and in other, and tho solutions have 
a distinctly acid reaction. In small quantities it 
may bo distilled without decomposing, if ■tho heat 
bo carefully regulated. Tho neutral palmitates of 
tho alkalies constitute so.ips, and are soluble in 
water ; if, however, 'their solutions are laigdy 
diluted with additional water, they aro decomnosed,. 
an insoluble acid salt being precipitated, while a 
portion of tho base remains in solution. Tho 
addition of chlorido of sodium (common salt) to, a 
solution of an nlkalino palmitato pi^ncet ft *imi^ 
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eiri ct. The other most important compounds of 
palmitic acid are those which it forms with glycerine 
and v.-ith cetylic ether. Witli glycerine this acid forms 
tliroe compounds, viz., a triglyceride or tripalmitate 
(constituting the ordinary Pal^htiot of chemists), a 
diglyooride, and a monoglyceride. In addition to 
its e.vistence in the form of p.almitine, palmitic acid 
is found in a free state in old palm oiL In combi- 
nation with cetylic ether, or of oxide of cetyl, whose 
comjiosition is represented by the formula 
it is the main constituent of Spermaceti (q. v.), which 
is in fact essentially a palmitato of oxide of cetyl 
(C3,H3 j 0,C32H,,03) ; and as a palmitato of oxide of 
mefissyl — a substance which will be noticed in the 
article Wax — it is the chief ingredient of bees- wax. 

PA'LJIITTNE is a white fat, usually occurring, 
when crystallised from ether, in the form of a mass 
of small sealj' crystals. According to Duffy, it occurs 
like the allied fat stearine in three modifications, 
each of which has a different melting-point — viz., 
114°'8, 14.3°, and 145°. On cooling, it solidifies into 
.a wax-like mass, of lower specific gravity than water, 
and insoluble in that fluid, but readily soluble in 
ether and in boiling alcohol It is a constituent of 
nlmQ''t everj' kind of fat, and is the preponderating 
ingredient in those of a semi-solid consistence, and in 
many oils. It receives its name from the abimdance 
in which it occurs in palm oil, and it may readily be 
obtained from this source by removdng the liquid 
portion (the oleine) by pressure, and purifying the 
remaining palmitino by crystallisation from ether, or 
a mixture of ether and alcohol. It has been stated 
in the article on Glycerine (q. v.) that the com- 
position of that substance may be represented by the 
formula C5H503,3H0. When palmitic acid imites 
udth it to form a triglyceride (or the substance 
usually recognised as palmitine), three atoms of the 
anhydrous acid expel and replace the three atoms of 
water in the glycerine, and the resulting compound, 
])almitino, is consequently represented by the 
formula C3H3O3 4- 3(032H3^O3), or CiyjHggOift. 

PALHIS (Palmes or Palmacea:), a natural order 
of endogenous plants, hot excelled in importance by 
any order in the vegetable Idngdom except Grasses. 
They are generally tall and slender trees, often of 
gigantic height, witlkut a branch, and bearing at the 
suimnit a magnilioenc and graceful crown of very 
large leaves. The stem is sometimes, however, of 
humble groavth, and more rarely it is thick in pro- 
portion to its height ; sometimes, but rarely, it is 
branched, as in the Doom (q. v.) Palm ; and some- 
times, as in Rattans (q. v.), it is flexible, and seeks 
supjiort from trees .and bushes, over which it climbs 
in jungles and dense forests, clinging to them by 
means of hooked spines. Some of the species with 
flexible stem attain a prodigious length, ascending 
to the tops of the highest trees, and falling doavn 
again. Rumphius asserts th.at they are sometimes 
1200, or even ISOO feet long. Whatever the form or 
m.agnitude of the stem of a palm, it is ahvays woody, 
and the root is always fibrous. It is only towards 
its circumference, however, that the stem is hard, 
.and there in many species it is extremely hard ; 
but the centre is soft, often containing, avheu yoUng, 
a gre.at quantity of starch (s.ago), and sometimes 
filled, when old, avith a mass of fibres which can be 
Ecp.ar.ated avithout difficulty. Concerning the struc- 
ture of the stem, see Endogenous Plants. The 
stem is generally m.arked externaUy avith rings or 
scars, avhere former le.aves h.ave been attached; 
sometimes it is rough aadth the remaining bases of 
the leaves, and part of it is sometimes coa’ered with 
their fibrous .appendages. No other plants haa-e 
Ic.aa'cs so largo as many of the P. ; the largest of 
all are those of some of the fan-leaved P., but there 


are P. with pinnate leaves 50 feet long and 8 
feet broad, and undia-ided leaves are to be seen 
30 feet long bj’’ 4 or 5 feet broad. There arc, how- 
ever, also small P., and P. avith fiexiblo stems, avhich 
haa-e small leav-es. The number of the large le.aa-es 
which form the croavn of even the most magnificent 
palm is never great. Whatever the size or form of 
the leaves, they are .alaa-.ay3 stalked, the stalk being 
often in dimensions equal to a largo bough of a 
great oak or other such tree. The leaves are com- 
monly pinnated, the number of pinnules or leaflets 
being often a-ery gre.at ; but about one-sixth of the 
aa-hole number of known species of P. have fan- 
shaped leaves, and a few species h.ave imdivided 
leaves. The lc.aves are in aU cases persistent, only fall- 
ing off in succession as the palm advances in growth, 
and ncav ones are formed at the summit. The floavers 
are sometimes hermaphrodite, sometimes unisexual ; 
the same tree having sometimes ra.ale, female, and 
hermaphrodite flowers, avhilst other species are mon- 
(ccious .and others dioecious. The perianth has six 
diarisions, three outer and three inner ; there are 
generally six, r.arely three stamens ; the oa-ary is 
composed of three carpels, distinct or united, each 
avith one cell containing one ovule. The floavers are 
small, but are often produced in dense masses of 
very striking appearance. Humboldt reckons the 
number of flowers on a single palm (Alfonsia amyg- 
dalina) as about 600,000, and every bunch of the 
Sejo Palm of the Oronoco consists of about 8000 
fruits. The floavers are produced on scaly spadices, 
often much branched, and enclosed, before expand- 
ing, in leathery or avoody spathes, often very largo, 
and sometimes opening by bursting avith a loud 
explosion. The floavers of some P. emit a very 
powcrfitl odour, which attracts multitudes of insects. 
The fruit is sometimes a kind of berry, sometimes 
a drupe, either with a fleshy or a fibrous covering ; 
and sometimes contains a very hard and bony nut. 
The fniit is sometimes only of the size of a pea or a 
cherry; sometimes, notavithstanding the smallness 
of the floavers, it is of very large size, of which the 
cocoa-nut is a familiar example. 

Palms are mostly natives of tropical countries, 
being found almost everywhere within the tropics, 
and forming, perhaps, the most striking character- 
istic of tropical vegetation. The tropical parts of 
America, however, particularly abound in them, 
producing a far greater number of species than any 
other part of the world. A few species are found 
in temperate regions ; one species only, Chamcerops 
humilis, being a native of Europe, and extending as 
far north as lat. 44°, wliilst the northern limit of 
P. in Asia is about lat. 34°, and in North America, 
lat. 35°. In South America, the southern limit of 
P. is lat. 36° ; in Australia, it is lat. 35° ; in 
Africa, no native species is foimd further south than 
lat. 30° ; but in New Zealand, one species extends 
as far south as lat. 38° 22'. Some of the species, 
however, which are found in tropical America grow 
in mountain regions bordering upon the limits of 
perpetual snow. Some P. have very narrow geo- 
graphical bmits ; the cocoa-nut palm is by far the 
most extensively distributed species. Some, lilce 
the cocoa-nut, grow in maritime, others in inland 
districts. Some grow on dry and sandy ground, 
others in the richest alluvi.al soil, and some in 
swampy situations ; some in open districts, others 
in dense forests. Some species are generally found 
singly, some in groups ; some even cover tracts of 
country in which no other tree appears. 

The uses of P. are many and various; there is 
almost no species which is not capable of being 
applied to some use. Tribes in- the lowest grade of 
civilisation depend almost entirely on particular, 
species of palm, as the cocoa-nut palm, for tho 
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Bnpjily of all tlick wants. Tlic fruit of some species 
is eaten ; sometimes the ilesliy part of tho fruit, 
sometimes the kernel of the nut. Tlio importance 
of the date and tho cocoa-nut needs only to 'he 
alluded to ; hut in this respect they far creel the 
fruits of a'U other palms. A grateful beverage is 
made from tho fruit of some P. (see Assai), ctmsist- 
ing simply of a mixhiro of the pulp with water; 
hut a kind of arino can ho obtained also hy ferment- 
ation (see Date). A land of lica-crago more gene- 
rally used is the sap of palm-trees, either fresh or 
fermented (palm-trine or toddy), from which also a 
kind "of spirits called Arrack (q. v.) is obtained by 
•distillation ; avhilst from tho fresh sap, boiled down, 
sugar is obtained — tho yayycry of the ISast Indies. 
The sap of various species of palm is collected and 
used for these purposes, and that of many others is 
probably not less suitable. The pulp of the fruit of 
some species, and the kernel of others, yield bland 
fixed oil useful for various purposes. See Oil Palai 
and Cocoa-Nut. Tho soft and starchy centre of 
the stem of some P. afibrds a very important and 
abundant article of food. See Saoo. The terminal 
bud, or cablaye, of some species is boiled for tlie 
table ; and although tho taking of the bud is death 
to the tree, tliis is little regarded where vegetation 
goes on with a rapidity apd luxuriance unknown in 
tho colder parts of tho world. Tho young sprouts 
arising from the seeds of P., when they have begun 
to vegetate, are another esculent of ta'opical coim- 
trics. From tho stems of some species of palm, as 
tho Wax Palm (q. v.) of the Andes, and from tho 
leaves of some, as tho Camahuba Palm (q. v.), wax 
is obtained, which is used for tho same purposes as 
bocs-wax. Tho wood of P. is used in house building, 
and for many other purposes ; some .affording very 
hard and beautiful wood for ornamental avork, avhilst 
others are suitable only for coarse purposes. The 
groat loaf-stalks aro also used for some of the imrposcs 
of timber. Tho stems of tho most slender species 
aro used for w,alking-stioIcs, &c., and, split or unsplit, 
for avicker-work. See PhVTTak. The leaa-es of many 
P- arc used for thatching houses. Tho spathes of 
some species aro used as a'cssds or bags. The fibres 
of the leaf, tho fibres connected aaath the leaf-stalk, 
tho fibres of the rind of tho fruit, and the fibres of 
tho stem of different lands of P. aro used for making 
cordage, mats, nets, cloth, &o. Tho most important 
of these fibres are Coir (q.v.) or Cocoa-nut Fibre, 
Gomuto (q.v.) or Ejoo Fibre, and Piassaba, (q, a'.). 
Tho coarsest fibres aro employed as bristles for 
making brushes, &c. Stripes of 'the delicate epi- 
dermis of tho yoiuig unopened leaa’es of some South 
Amcric.an P. are tavisted, and so used for making a 
kind of thread; hammocks made of avhich aro highly 
valued. Seo Asthocaryum. The Icaa-es of the 
P.almyra Pahn and T.alipot Taira are used in some 
arts of tho east for avriting upon, an iron stylo 
oing employed instead of a pen. One of tho kinds 
of tho resinous substance called Urayon's Mood is 
obtained from the fruit of a p.alm. The Betel (q.v.)* 
Nut, abounding in catechu, is tho fruit of a palm. 
Tho fruit of many P. is very acrid. The ashes of tho 
fruits of some Amerio.an species are used' by the 
Indians as a substitute for salt, probably on account 
of potash, or some salt of potash, avhich they con- 
tain ; and much potash may bo obtained from the 
stems aud leaves of palms. Vegetable Ivory (q. aa) 
is the kernel of the fruit of a palm ; and somewhat 
similar to it in quality is the CoquiUa Nut (q. y.). 
But a complete enumeration of tho uses to which 
P. and their products aro applied is almost impos- 
sible. 

Some of the more important species of P. are 
noticed in separate articles. 

About five hundred species aro known ; but it is 
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I probable that many aro still undcscribcd. Th« 
roost complete avorfc on P. is tho monograph by 
Martins, Genera ei Spede» Palmaram (3 vols., largo 
folio, Jlunich, 1823— 1S15), a magnificent work, 
with 210 coloured plates ; but mnny_ now species 
have l)cen discovered since its publication. 

Tho cultivation of P. in hothou.scs' is attended 
with great exiiensc. Separate houses arc devote^ 
to them in a few gardens, of which tho mratest is 
that at Kew, A very fine palm-house lias been 
erected in the Botanic Garden of Edinburgh. P. 
aro cidtivated in hothonses meredy as objects of 
interest, and lor tbo gratification of a refined taste, 
never for the sake of their fruit or any other 
product. 

PALbrir'IlA, the ‘name’ pvon by the Greeks to 
a ^at and splendid city of Upper Syria. ' Tts 
original Hebrew name was Tadmor, wbicli, like tbo 
Greek word, means * city of palms.’ It was built, 
according to the writers of Kings (Book I. ebap. ix. '■ 
verso 18) and Chronielos fBook IL chap. vilL verm 
4), by Solomon in the 10th c. B. c.; but it is 
more probable that bo only cnI.irMd it. Tt ocenpidd 
a fertile oasis, well watered, and' mounding in pahn- ' 
trees. Barren and naked mountains overlook it- 
from tho west, and to the' east and south stretches 
the illimitable sandy desert P. was, in tho Solo- ■ 
monic age, a hida-ark of tho Hebrew kingdom 
against tho wandering hordes of Beduins ; but its 
early history is obsonro and insignificant- After ' 
tho fall of Scloucia, it bcc.amo a grdat- centro of 
commercial intercourse between tho c.ast and tbo 
west of Asia. Its commercial importance, wealth, 
and magniliccnce greatly incrc.'isea after tho time 
of Trajan, who snojocted the whole country to 
the Boman empire. In tho 3d c., Oden.athns, n 
Syrian, founded here an empire, which, after his ' 
murder, rose to great prosperity imdor his wife, 
Zenobia (q. v.), and included both Syria and 
Mesopotamia ; but this w.a3 not of long .duration, 
for tho Boman Emperor Aurclian conquered it in 
the year 275, and tho city was soon after almost 
entirely destroyed in revenge for tho slaughter of a 
Boman garrison. It never recovered from tliis blow, 
although Justinian fortified it aneiy. Tho S.amccn8 
destroyed it in 744. A village’ called Tedmor, 
inhabited hy a few Ar.ab families, now occupies tho 
site. Tho ' ruins of tho ancient city, white and 
dazzling in tho Syrian sim, excite at a littlo dis- 
tance the admiration of all beholders ; hut when 
cxiimincd in detail, they ,aro said to 'bo far -from 
imposing, though in regard to this latter 'point, 
opinions differ. They were _ .visited by English 
merchants resident at Aleppo in 1G91, and again hy 
Messrs AVood and Dawkins in 1751, and since then 
by a v.ast number of travellers. Tho rains of a 
temple of Baal, tho sun god, _orc, however, con- 
fessedly magnificent. Tho language pf ancient 
Palmyrene appears, from inscriptions which remain, 
to have been an -Ar.imaio langn.age. ■ Seo Murray’s 
or Baedeker’s Handbook for Syria and Palestine; 
YogUG's Syria Centrale. 

PALMYRA PALhI (Borassus JIabelUformis), a 
species of palm with a magnificent crown of fan- 
shaped leaves, a iiativo of tho East ladies. 'The 
stem attains a height of 25 — 40, or oven GO feet, and 
tapers slightly upwards. The leaves are about 
four feet long, withr stalks of about the same lon^h, 
the stalks spiny at the edges ; each leaf having 
70—80 rays. The fniit is somewhat triangular, 
about tho size of a child’s head; having a thick, 
fibrous, and rather succulent ycUowisb-brown or 
glossy black rind, and containing tlireo seeds cacli 
as largo ns a goose’s egg. Tho P. P. is tho most 
common palm of India, growing spontaneously in 
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r.ilolo Tiridis (copied from Seeinaun’s Viti) : 


PALMYEA WOOD— PALPITATIOX. 

mnny cl^tricts cultivated in otliors, and reacliin- ing to take them by means of nets ; but they often 
ns ,ar north as lat. SO . It is of sloiv growth ; and occur m such numbers that the water seems^to be 
the wood near the circumference of the stem in old fuU of them, and they may be grasDcd by handtub 
trees IS very hard, black, heavy, durable, susceptible o i uaimiuio. 

of a hivh polish, and valuable, easily divided in a 

longitudinal direction, but very difficult to cut S, 

across. The P. P. abounds greatly in the north 

of Ceylon, forming extensive forests • and the f[ jj [p\ jV 

timber is exported to the opposite coast of India, 3 P t' ■ i If 

being of superior quality to that which is produced ( ©'“ ©f ^ 

there. It is much used in house building. The j [ if 

st.alks of the leaves are used for making fences, &c. s/Ji I jr J— 

The loaves are used for thatching houses; for W 

making baskets, mats, hats, umbrellas, and large " a(i |V^ jf' 

fans ; and for writing upon. Their fibres are ^ ^ 

cmplo3'ed for making twine and small rope ; they ' ” . Vh 

are .about two feet long, and vciy wir}'. A fine down ^ I I Cl — .1 . 

found at the base of the leaf-st,all:s is used for o 1 ','^y ^ 

strainiu" liquids, and for stauchmg wounds. The 1 - jit;- yS 

P. P. jnclds palm-u-iue, and of eourse also .arraek XJAb — ir"ZC£- w 

and Eug.ar (jciijiycry). It furnishes great part of the t K 

jiahu-wiue, sugar, and arrack of India. See Ajirack. S 

The fruit is cooked in a great variety of wa3's, and 

used for food. The seeds are jelly-like, and p.alat- // cl/v\ $ 

able when young. A bland fixed oil is extracted /J/ xX ^ 

from the fruit. The.y-onng plants, when a few 
inches high, are esteemed as a culiuar3' vegetable, ^ 

being boiled and eaten generaU3^ with a little of the r.alolo Viridis (copied from Seeinaun’s Viti ) : 
kernel of the cocoa-nut; and sometimes they are I, Uio entire animal, lialf natni.'il size; 2, portion of body, 
dried and pounded into a kind of meal. Multi- sUpl'tly magnified; 3, magnified figure of its bead, with 
tudes of the inhabitants of the north of Ceylon dorsara'pMt"'^' ‘’J": 4. posterior extremity, 

depend almost entirely on the P. P. for. the supply ' 

‘ Palm3Ta Eegions ’ of They are a dclic.aoy of which the South Sea islanders 
the Southern Delaean v.ast nutnbers of the people are very fond. To prepare them tor use, they are 
subsist ^'cfly ^ the fruit of this palm, wrapped in bread-fruit leaves, and cooked for twelve 

ilio Deleb PaIdi (c^. v.), so important to tlio cigliteen lioiu's in an oven» 
inliabitauts of Central Africa, is believed to bo -rtr t r » r x 

ae.arly aUiod to the Palmyra Ptilm PA'LPI (from the Lat. paipo, I touch) 

T> > r 1 r^r-r. . tTr^.-vrv ’ 1 , • . orgaus occiUTing m Insects, Crustaceans, and 

P.AXM YR A WOOD. I^'operl}^ tins name applies Araclinidans. In Insects, one or two pair of 
j ^ X Palmyra palm {Borassus jointed appendages bearing this name are attached 

Jlahdlijonius), but 7^. is generally used for all kinds to the maxillfc, ^Yhilc one pair is attached to the 
of palni*trec wood imported^ into this country, labium ; and in the higher Crustaceans, similar 
amongst which very much is the wood of the appendages arc attached to the mandibles and 
cocoa-nut pahn, Cocos nuclfcra, and the allied foot-jaws. In both these classes, the palpi probably 
species 0. phnnosa. These woods are also called serve, through the sense of touch, to take cog* 
SpccL'led }Yood and Porcupine Wood by the dealers nizance of the qualities of the substances which are 
— the former name hevig applied to those veneers cut employed as food. In the Arachnidans, the palpi 
transversely, and shc^nng the ends of numerous avc attached to the inaxillre only ; and vary exceed- 
black fibres mixed with the lighter coloured por- ingly in form and functions. In the scorpions, for 
tions ; and the latter to longitudinal sections, in instance, they are extremely developed, and termiu- 
w'hich the mixed black and white fibres much nte in pincers which resemble the chelro (or pincers) 
rcsemblc'porcupines’ quills, of crabs and lobsters; while in the spiders, they 

PAXO ELA'ifl'CO {Flotovia dkanthoidcs\vi\xrg<i terminate in a single movable claw in the female, 
tree, a native of Chili, the wood of which is wliitc, and in the male the last joint is dilated, and acts 
and very useful and durable. It is remarkable as as an accessory generative organ. 

large trees belonging to the natural PADPITA'TION is the term used to signify 
order Gompositw, inordinately forcible pulsations of the lieai’t, so as 

PALO'LO, or BALOLO {Pahlo virldis), a dorei- to make themselves felt, and frequently to give rise 
branchiate annelid, allied to the Lug-w'orm, to a most troublesome and disagreeable sensation, 
extremely abundant at certain seasons in the sea It may be cither functional or a symptom of organic 
above and near the coral reefs which surround disease of the heart. Here we shall merely con- 
many of the South Sea Islands, as the Samoa sidcr it as .a fimctional disorder. Although it may 
Islands and the Fiji Islands. The body is cylin- be persistent, it far more frequently comes on in 
drical, slightly tapering at both ends, divided -into paroxysms, which usually terminate udthin half an 
nearly equal joints, each joint until .a small tuft of liour, recurring afterwards quite irregularly, some- 
gills on each side. In thickness, the P. resembles .a times daily or several times a day, and sometimes 
very line straw ; it is about three inches long, not till after a long interval. The attack often 
generally of a greenish colour, with a row of round comes on under some mental or physical excitement, 
black spots; but the colour varies to red, brown, but sometimes when the patient is quite composed, 
and white. These annelids make their appearance or cVen asleep. If the parox3'sm is a severe one, the 
in great multitudes, apparently rising out of the heart feels as if bounding upwards into the throat ; 
coral reefs, and with a periodical regularity which and there is a sensation of oppression over the 
is very remarkable. They arc eagerly sought after car^ac region, udth hurried or even difficult respir- 
the islanders, who are on the watch for their ation. Excludincr organic diseases, the causes of 
appearance, and go out in canoes early in the morn- this affection aro cither (1) an abnormally excitable 
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condition of tho nerves of fhe heart, or (2) an 
unhealthy condition of the blood. 

1. Amongst the causes of disturbed innervation 
may be especially noticed the abuse of tea (especially 
green tea), coffee, spirits, and tobacco. Any iirita- 
tion of tho stomach and intestinal canal may be 
reflected to the heart j and hence palpitation may 
frequontl3’ be traced to flatulence, undue acidity, 
and intestinal worms, especiall3’ tape- worms. Ever3’- 
thing that causes pressure on the heart, such as 
tight lacing, abdominal drops5', or an enlarged 
uterus, is also liable to occasion this affection. 

2. If tho blood is abnormally rich and stimvUating 
it may give rise to palpitation, as in Plethora (q. v.); 
but -the opi)Osito condition, kno\vn as Anremia 
(q. v.), is a much more common cause of this affec- 
tion. In anremia the blood is watery and deficient 
in fibrinc, and (far more) in red corpuscles; and 
being thus in an unnatural state, it acts as an 
imnatimal stimulant, and induces frequent, although 
nob usually strong pulsations. In cases of - this 
kind, singular murmurs (not unlike those which are 
heard when we apply certain shells to the e.ar) are 
heard on applying the stethoscope to the neck over 
the course of the great jugular veins. 

The age at which palpitation most usually comes 
on is from 15 to 25 years ; and the affection — especi- 
ally if it arise from anremia — is very much more 
common in the female than in the male sex. 

The treatment of qjalpitation must entirely depend 
upon its cause. Tho use of all nervous stimulants 
(tea, coffee, alcohol, and tobacco) shoiUd be suspended 
or abandoned. If the patient is clearly plethoric, 
with a full strong pidso, he should take saline 
cathartics, and live upon comparatively low diet 
(including little animal food) until this condition 
is removed. MTien, on tho other hand, the palpita- 
tion is duo to an aniomio condition, the remedies 
are preparations of iron, aloetio purgatives, an 
abundance of animal food, bitter ale, the cold 
shower-bath, and_ exercise, short of producing 
positive fatigue, in a pure bracing air. In the 
paroxysms, relief will often be afforded by the 
administration of a diffusible stLuudant, such as, 
ammoniated tiuoture of valerian, aromatic spirit of’ 
ammonia, &o. 

PA'LSY. See Pakalysis. 

PA'LY. See Pale. 

PA'JIIjICO sound, a large bay on the coast 
of North Carolina, U.S., separated from the ocean 
by long, narrow islands of sand, an angle of 
the largest forming Cape Hatteras, and connected 
with the ocean by narrow passages, the chief of 
which is Ocracoke Inlet, and on the north with 
Albemarle Sound; it is SO miles long, and from 
10 to 30 miles wide, and receives the Neuse and 
Pamlico Rivers. 

PA'hlPAS (in the Quichua tongue, ‘a valley’ or 
‘plain’) is a term employed in a general sense as a 
designation of Southern American plains, in contra- 
^tinction to the ‘ prairies ’ of North America, and 
in this sense it is frequently employed by geo- 
graphers. It is also used in Pern as a general 
designation of tracts of level land either on the 
coast or among tho mountains, and in this sense 
occurs as a component of many proper names, being 
then transformed into hamha. The chief pampas in 
Peru are those of the Sacramento. But in its more 
special and proper signification, the word pampas is 
given to the immense and partly undulating plains 
bounded by the Bio Negi'o of Patagonia, the La 
Plata and Paraguay, and the base of the Cordilleras. 
These plains duiing the wet season afford abundant 
pastinage to the many herds of wild oxen and 


horses which roam over them, but thc3' become 
rapidh' parched under tho burning heat of tho sun, 
except in tho low-K-ing tracts, or along the banks of 
rivers. The most fertile of tho pam[)a3 lie west- 
wards towards the Cordilleras. From the rapid 
alternation of vigorous growth with parching 
drought, the growth of trees is impos.siblc, and their 
place is accordingl3- supplied b3- sparse groups of 
stunted shrubs. The soil, which is in general poor, 
is a diluvium composed of Eand3’ cla3-, and aboumls 
in the bones of extinct mammals. Strips of water- 
less desert, knoivn as iravesins, stretch across the 
pampas ; these travesias are destitute of all vegeta- 
tion with the exception of a few bushes, and arc 
markedly distinct in geological character. Tho soil 
of the jiampas is more or less impregnated with salt, 
and saltpetre abounds in many places. The wild 
animals of the pampas are horses, oxen (both intro- 
duced by the Spaniards), nandous, and guanacos. 
The skins of the horses and oxen, and the flesh of 
the latter, form a most important item in the trade 
of this region. The half-white inhabitants of the 
pampas are called Guachos (q. v.). The whole area 
of the pampas has been estimated at about 1,500,000 
square miles. 

PAhlPAS GRASS {Oyrterium argenteum), a 
grass which covers the pampas in the south of 
Brazil and more southern parts of South America, 
and has been introduced into Britain as an orna- 
mental plant. It is quite hardy, and its tufts have 
a splendid appearance. The leaves are six or eight 



feet long, the ends hanging gracefully over ; tho 
flowermg stems ten to fourteen feet high ; tho 
panicles of flowers silvery white, and from eighteen 
inches to two feet Iona Tho herbage is too coarse 
to be of any agricultural value. The male and 
female flowers are on separate plants ; in panicles ; 
the spikelets 2-flowered, ono floret stalked, and 
the other sessile; the paleaj of the female florets 
elongated, awn-shaped, and woolty. — ^Another species 
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of tlie same genus, O. saccUaroides, also a Brazilian 
grass, j-iekls a considerable quantity of sugar. 

PAJIPELU'NA, or PAMPLO'NA, a fortified 
city of Spain, capital of Navarre, of avbiob it is the 
l:cv, occupies an eminence not commanded by any 
neiglibouring height, on the left bank of the Arga, a 
trilnitary of the Ebro, 111 m. N.N.W. of Zaragoza by 
raihvay, and 200 miles north-north-east of Sladrid. 
The citadel, ovcrloolcing the river and commanding 
the plain, is a regular pentagon, each side bemg 
1000 feet in extent, and is connected unth the city 
by an esplanade or glacis. Magnificent views of 
the Pyrenees on the north are obtained from the 
citadel, and there arc several very pleasant prome- 
nades. The Cuenca (plain) of P. is about 30 miles 
in circumference ; and although the climate is some- 
what chilly and damp, the gardens are fruitful and 
the meadows verdant. The city is well built and 
clean ; water is brought from hiUs about nine miles 
distant, by means of an aqueduct built after the 
solid Eoman style by Ventura Rodriguez, and a 
portion of which, 2300 feet in length, is supported 
on 97 arches, 35 feet in span, and 05 feet in height. 
The town contains a number of squares with foun- 
tains, a theatre, and the regular plaza de loros — 
bidl arena — capable, it is said, of containing 10,000 
people. Agriculture, the wine trade, and the manu- 
facture of linens and leather are the only note- 
worthy branches of industry. Pop., before the ruin- 
ous Carlist blockade in 1874, about 23,000. 

P. was called by the ancients PompeiopoUs, from 
the circumstance of its having been rebuilt by the 
sons of Pompey in C8 B.C. ft was taken by the 
Goths in 4GG, by the Franks under Childcbcrt in 
542, and again under Charlemagne in 778. It was 
subsequently for a time in possession of the Moors, 
who corrupted the name Pompeiopolis into Bambi- 
lonah, whence the modern Pamplona. In later 
times it was seized by the French in 1808, and held 
by them till 1813, when it fell into the hands of 
the allies under t)je Duke of Wellington. 

PA'iMPHLET (variously derived from Spanish 
papaUta, slip of paper on wliioh anything is written, 
and pagina fdata, threaded page), a small book con- 
sisting of a sheet of paper, or a few sheets stitched 
together, but not hound. It generally contains a 
short treatise on som'. subject, political or otherwise, 
which is exciting public attention at the time of its 
appearance. The word is of considerable antiquity, 
as it is to be met with in Chaucer ; but it was not 
till about the middle of the IGth c. that pamphlets 
began to be of common use in political and religious 
controversy in England and France. Under the 
second French Empire, political pamphlets appeared 
from time to time which were generally believed to 
bo written rmder imperial dictation, and either to 
speak the sentiments of the emperor, or to be feelers 
of irablic opinion. 

" PAMPHY'LIA, anciently a country on the south 
coast of Asia Minor, with Cilicia on the east and 
Lycia on the west. It was originally bounded on 
the inland or northern side by Mount Taurus, but 
afterwards enlarged, so as to reach the confines of 
Phrygia. P. is mountainous, was formerly well 
wooded, and had numerous maritime cities. The 
inhabitants — a mixed race of aborigines, Cilicians, 
and Greek colonists — spoke a language the basis of 
which was probably Greek, but which was disfigured 
and corrupted by the infusion of barbaric elements. 
Their coins shew that they had adopted to some 
extent the religion, arts, and games of the Hellenic' 
race. Its political history is unimportant. Along 
with Phrygia and Lycia it fell to the share of 
Antigonus on the partition of the Macedonian 
empire. It afterwards passed successively into the 


hands ef the Grmco-Syrian princes, the kings of 
Pergamus, and the Romans. 

PAN, among the Greeks, the chief godef pastures, 
forests, and flocks. The later rationalising mythol- 
ogists, misconceiving the meaning of his name, 
which they confounded with to pan, ‘ the whole,’ or 
‘the universe,’ whereas it is more probably connected 
with pao (Lat. pasco), ‘ to feed,’ ‘ to pasture,’ repre- 
sented him as a personification of the universe, but 
there is absolutely nothing in the myth to w'arraut 
such a notion. Pan neither in his genius nor his 
history figm-es as one of the great pnncipal deities, 
and his worship became general only at a compara- 
tively late period. He was, aocortUng to the most 
common belief, a son of Hermes (Mercury) by the 
daughter of Eryops ; or by Penelope, the wife ef 
Ulysses ; while ether accounts make Penelope the 
mother, but Ulysses himself the father — ^though the 
paternity of the god is also ascribed to the numerous 
wooers of Penelope in common. The original seat of 
his worship was the wild hilly and wooded solitudes 
of Arcadia, whence it gradually spread over the rest 
of Greece, but was not introduced into Athens until 
alter the battle of Marathon. Homer does not 
mention him. From his very birth his appearance 
was peculiar. He came into the world with horns, a 
goat’s beard, a crooked nose, pointed cars, a tail, and 
goat’s feet ; and so frightened his mother that she 
ran off for fear, but his father, Hermes, carried him 
to Olympus, where all the gods, especially Dionysus 
(Bacchus), were charmed ivith the little monster. 
'iVhen ho grew np, ho had a grim shaggy aspect, 
and a terrible voice, which bursting abruptly on the 
ear of the traveller in solitary places — for Pan w’as 
fond of making a great noise — inspired him with a 
sudden fear (whence the word panic). It is even 
related that the alarm excited hy his blowing upon 
a shell decided the victory of the gods over the 
Titans. He was the patron of all persons occupied 
in the care of cattle and of bees, in hunting and in 
fishing. During the heat of the day he used to take 
a nap in the deep woods or on the lonely hillsides, 
and was exceedingly avroth it his slumber was dis- 
turbed by the halloo of the hunters. He is also 
represented as fond of music, and of dancing with the 
forest nymphs, and as the inventor of the syrinx or 
shepherd’s flute, also called Pan’s pipe. Cows, goats, 
lambs, miUc, honey, and new wine were offered to him. 
The fir-tree was sacred to him, and he had sanctuaries 
and temples in amrious parts of Arcadia, at Troezene, 
at Sicyon, at Athens, &c. The Romans identified 
the Greek Pan avith their oavn Itahan god Inuus, 
and sometimes also with Faunus. See Faun. 

■ IVhen, after the establishment of Christianity, the 
heathen deities were degraded by the church into 
fallen angels, the characteristics of Pan — viz., the 
boms, the goat’s beard, the pointed ears, the 
crooked nose, the tail, and the goat’s feet — were 
transferred to the .Dearil himself, and thus the 
‘ Auld Hornio ’-pf popular superstition is simply Pan 
in disguise. 

PANAMA', a city and seaport of the republic 
of Colombia, in S. America, capital of the ‘ state ’ 
of the same name, at the head of the Bay of 
Panama, on the southern shore of the isthmus of 
the same name, in lat. 8° 5G' N., long. 79° 31' W. 
It occupies a tongue of land avhich extends some 
distance out to sea in shalloav waters. The harbour 
is safe, but vessels of more than 80 tons burden 
cannot approach within two miles of the shore. 
Large vessels anchor at a distance of three miles, 
near the island of Perico. The important edifices 
of the city include a beautiful cathedral, a college, 
and several convents, all of which, however, are 
falling into decay. There is considerable trade with 
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Europe in pearls, motlior-of-pearl, sliclls, and gold- 
dust, obtained in the vicinitj'. P. is cbieflj' iiniiort- 
ant, bou'evcr, ns the Pacific tenninus of the Pauaina 
Kaihvay. This raihvay avas completed in 1S55, is 
about 48 miles in length, and connects P. on the 
Pacific with Aspinwall colony on the Atlantic. Bj’’ 
means of it the route to C.alifornia avas much short- 
ened, and mails aa'ere earned over it till the com- 
pletion of the Pacific Ttailavay. Pop. (1S70) 18,378. 
The former city of P., tlie seat of the Spanish 
colonial goa-ernmont cstabli.shcd in 1518, stood six 
miles N.-E. of P., and is now a heap of ruins. 

PANAhlA, IsTinirs op, is that portion of the 
narroav ridge of mountainous country connecting 
Centr.al and South Americ.a, aadiich is bounded on 
the AV. by the frontier of Costa Eic.a, and on tho 
E. b 5 ' the sun’oyed inter-ocoanic route from the Bay 
of Caledonia on tho N. to the Gulf of San Miguel 
on the S. or Pacific side. It extends in long, 
from 77° to 83° AV. Tho ‘State’ of P., one of 
those aa-hicli form tho United States of Colombia, 
is co-exteusia’e avith the isthmus of tho same name. 
Area, 20,750. Pop. (1870) 220,542. P._ contains 
the proa’inccs of Panama, Azucro, Chiriqui, and 
Vcr.agu.as. Tho Isthmus is traa'orsed through- 
out 'Ey a chain of mountains, forming tho b.arrier 
between tho Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and of 
avhich the highest peak is that of Picacho (7200 
feet) in tho west. Numerous streams, tho l.argcst 
of which is the Tuira (IG2 miles long, and navi- 
g.ablo for 102 miles), fall into both occ.ans. On 
the Pacific shores arc numerous beautiful islands, 
among which Las Pcrlas, so called from their 
pearl fisheries, and tho island of Coiba, are the 
chief. On tho north coast, tho princip.al harbours 
are the Chiriqui Lagoon, San Bias, .and C.alcdonia; 
on tho south shore, Damas in tho island of Coiba, 
tho B.ay of San Miguel, and Golfo Dulcc. Gold, 
which in ancient times was obtained hero in great 
quantities, is still found, and mines of salt, cojiper, 
iron, coal, &o., are worUeiL Tho climate is unhealthy, 
except in tho interior and on the fianlcs of tho 
mountains. Almost all the plants of tho torrid 
zone may bo raised here, but maize, rice, plantains, 
&c. (grown for tho purpose of supplying tho transit), 
are the chief crojis. Tho total imports in 1872 
amounted to £500,01)0, and the exports to the same 
v.alue. Tho hatter consisted of cotton, india-rubber, 
cloth and grass hammocks, grass (Pan.am.a) h.ats, 
matting, &c. Commerce is the chief emploj'mcnt. 

In 1855 a railw.ay across tho Isthmus, from 
AspinwaU city on tho Atl-antic to Panama on the 
Pacific, was opened. The summit of the railway is 
250 feet above tho level of the sea ; and the aa-cr.agc 
aaaluo of the goods tb.at amiually pass over it is 
estimated at .t:ll,000,0u0. Tho Isthmus has fre- 
quently been surveyed with the object of fiiuliug a 
route for an intcr-occanio canal. The name. Isthmus 
of P., is generally used .as interchangeable with 
Isthmus of Darien (q. v.). 

PANATHENjE'A, tho most famous fcstiv.al of 
Attica, celebrated at Athens in honour of Athene, 
patron goddess of the city, and intended to remind 
tho people of Attica of their union into one com- 
munity by tho mythical Theseus. Before tho time 
of Theseus, or — to speak more critically — ^before tho 
formation of tho Attic confederacj', this fcstiv.al 
avas only for tho citizens of Athens, and was c.allcd 
simply Alltemca, According to tradition, the Atho- 
naia owed its origin to King Erichthonius about 
1500 or 1521 b. c. Tho later Pan.athenaia appears 
to have been a double festival All writers avho 
mention it, spe.ak of a Lesser and Grc.ater P.ana- 
thciue.a, tho former hold annually, the latter every 
fourth year. Both took place in the month ffeca- 
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(omlccon (July), .and lasted several d.a 3 ’S. The 
Lesser Panathenma was celebrated with gj’miiastic 
games, rau.sic.al competitions, declamations, and a 
torch race in the evening, the whole concluding 
with the sacrifice of an ox. The prize of the 
victors *\vfis a vessel filled ■w’itli oil from the snered 
tree on the Acropolis. The Greater Panathencea 
only differed from tho Lesser in being more solemn 
and magnificent. Bhapsodists sang the Homeric 
poems ; dr.am.atic representations were given ; and 
a splendid procession took place to the temple of 
Athene Polias, on tho last day of the fcstiv.al, to 
present the goddess with a pcplus or embroidered 
robe, of crocus colour, woven by the maidens (crfl’ti- 
stinai) of tho citja Not alone the Athenians, but 
the whole popukation of Attica poured forth on this 
occ.asion. The procession is grandly sculptured on 
the frieze of tho P.arthenon by Phidias and his 
disciples. 

PA'NAX. See Ginsexo. 

PA'NCAKE. This article of food is prepared by 
poiuang a rich b.atter of fiour, eggs, and millt into 
a frying-pan, so as to cover it iibout h.alf an inch 
in thickness ; tho pan haa-ing been proviouslj’ 
heated, and well supplied with Eutter, hard, or olive 
oil. A quick fire is nocess.ary to cook it well, and 
avhen the under side is done, a dexterous cook by 
jerking the frying-pan manages to reverse the c.ake, 
so as to bring tho upper side downw.ard to be cooked 
in its turn. It is noav a common practice to m.ake 
panc.akes rather smaller than tlio bottom of the 
pan, and frequently to .add' minced apples and 
other m.atcri.als to vary and fl.avour them ; t(ieso 
ai'o, however, better known under tho name of 
Eritlcrs. 

This dish is particularly associated with Shrove 
Tucsd.aj', but the origin of the connection is by no 
me.ans clear. Perhaps it is the relic of a heathen 
custom. Tho Saxons c.allcd Eobrnar}', Solmonath, 
‘which,’ saj’s a writer in A’bte and Queries (First 
Series, voL v. p. 491), ‘Dr Fr.ank Saj-ers, in his 
Disquisitions, says is c.xplained by Bode, 2Iciisis 
Ptaceiilarum, and rendered by Spelman, in an 
inedited MS., “Pancake month,” bec.ause, in tho 
course of it, panc.akes were o%rcd by tho pagan 
Saxons to tho sun.’ 

PANCIIAT ANTRA (litcr.ally, tho five books) is 
the name of tho celebrated Sanscrit fable-book of 
tho Hindus avhcnce tho Hilopadcs'a (q. v.) av.as 
compiled and cnl.argcd. Its authorship is ascribed 
to a Brahman of the name of Vishn'us’.arman, who, 
as its introduction in a later rocension relates, had 
undertaken to instiaict, within six months, the 
unnilj'^ sons of Amaras'aliti, a king of hlahil.Aropya 
or Mihilfiropya, in all branches of knowledge 
required bj’ a king, and for tliis purpose composed 
this avork. If tho latter part of this story bo true, 
it is more probable, however, ns Professor Benfey 
assumes, that A’'ishu'us'.arman avas merclj^ the 
tc.acher of the princes, and that the existing aa'ork 
itself avas composed b}' some other pcr.son.age ; for 
an older recension of the avork does not speak 
of his haaung brought his tales into tho shape 
of a work. IL'ho anaangcnicnt of tho P. is quite 
simil.ar to th.at of tho tiitopadcs'a. Tho fables are 
narrated in prose, "and tlio mor.als draavii from 
or connected aafth them are iiiterwoa’cn aa-ith the 
narr.ativc in a'crse; many such versos, if not all, 
being quotations from older avorks. — On the liistory 
of the P., and its relation to the fable-books and 
•tables of other nations, see the excellent aa'ork of 
Professor Theodor Beufoj’-, Paiichatantra : fiinf 
Diiclicr indischer Fabeln, Marclien %ind Erziildunqen 
(2 vols., Loip. 1859), tho first a-olume containing his 
historical and critical researches on, and tho latter 
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his literal translation into German of, the Pan^ 
cliniantra. 

PANCREAS (from the Gr. pan, all, and Izreas, 
flesh), is a conglomerate gland, lying transversely 
ncrojs the posterior Tvall of the abdomen, varying in 



Tiic under sinTacc of the Stomach and Liver, which are 
raised to sliew the Duodenum and Pancreas : 

s/, Etomneh ; its pyloric end; 1, liver; ff, gall-bladder; 

d, duodenum, c:ctL‘n(lin!* from the pyloric end of the 

Kfomr.cli to the front, where the fiupcrlor mesenteric artery 
crosses the intestines; pn, pancreas; sp, spleen; 

abdominal aorta, ‘ 

from G to S inclios, having a breadth of about 
an inch and a lialf, and a thickness of from half an 
inch to an inch. Its usual weight is .about three 
ounces. The head of the paiioreas lies in the con- 
cavity of the duodenum. 

The secretion of this gland, or tho pancreatic 
fluid, is eoiiv'cyed from its various parts by means of 
tho pancreatic duct to tho duodenum. This gland 
is found in all mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
and osseous fishes, and in some cartilaginous 
fishes. 

Tlie physical .and ohemioal oharaotors of tho pi.an- 
croatio fluid, and its uses in the animal economy, are 
suflloiontly uotioe'\in the article Digestion. 

The diseases of tho pancreas are few, and do not 
signify their oxistonoe by any very marked symptoms. 
The presence of undigested fat in the stools has been 
frequently observed in cases in which after death 
the pancreas has li^'en found to ho diseased ; and it 
Bernard’s views regi^rding the saponifying power of 
the p.ancreatio juice on fatty matters (described in 
the .article already referred to) ho correct, the reason 
why the fat should appear in the evacuations in 
these cases is sufficiently obvious. The most common 
form of 'disease is cancerous deposit in the head of 
the gland, avhich frequently induces j.aimdice by 
obstructing tho common hili.ary duct ne.ar its open- 
ing. An accurate diagnosis of dise.aso of this org.an 
is extremely difficult, but fortunately is of compara- 
tively little importance, as it cannot lead to efficient 
ti’eatment; all that can he done in these cases being 
to palliate the most distressing symptoms. 

'The pancreas of ruminating animals is a favourite 
article of food under the name of sweetbread. That 
of tho calf is most highly esteemed, but that of the 
lamb is often substituted for it. Dr Ddward Smith 
questions whether the very high price often p.aid for 
calf’s sweetbread is warranted by its nutritive 
qualities, or even by its flavour ; although be allows 
that the flavour is perhaps the most delicate of any 
meat we are acquainted with. It is either boiled or 
fried. The thyroid and sublingual glands are also 
used as sweetbread. 

PANC.SOVA, an active trading town of Austri.a, 
in the Servian military frontier, 70 miles sonth-south- 
west of 'Temesvar, and close to the mouth of the 
Temes in the D<anuhe, which is here a mile wide. 
It is a military station, contains several churches, a 


high school, and a quarantine establishment. Silk 
spinnin", brandy distilling,' and an active trade 
in cattle, jngs, and com are carried on. Pop. 
(18G9) 13,408. 

PANDA (Ailiirus ftilgens), a quadruped of the 
family Ursidcc (see Beak), a native of the 
Him.ahaya, the only known species of its genus, 
avhich has a very short muzzle, small rounded ears, 
a moderately long tail, covered with long hair, 
semi-retractile claws. The P. is about the size of 
a large cat. It dwells chiefly in trees, preying 
much on birds, but it also eats small quadrupeds 
and large insects. It has a thick, fine, avoolly 
covering, adapting it to a cold climate, conce.aled 
by long, soft, glistening, and richly coloured hair, 
mostly chestnut brown, which passes into black on 
the sides and legs, and into white on the head. 
The P. is said to excel all other anim.als in the 
brilliancy of its fiu-, which, however, has not yet 



acquired any commercial v.alne. The soles of tho 
feet ai'e thickly covered with woolly hair. 'The P. 
is also c.allcd Wah and C/iit-wa, from a peciJiar 
cry avhich it utters. 

PANDANACEjE, a n.atural order of endogenous 
plants, constituting a remarkable feature in the 
scenery of many tropical countries, but unknown 
in the colder regions of the globe. They are trees 
or bushes, often sending doavn adventitious roots, 
sometimes ave.ak and decumbent, or climbing. There 
are two sections of the order, one (Pandamm) 
including tho genera Pandanus, Freydnetia, &c., 
haoring long, simple, imbricated loaves, usually spiny 
on the back and margin, their base embracing 
tho stem, tbeir spiral arrangement often notably 
visible; the other (Cyclantheai) containing the genera 
Cyclanthiis, Nijpa (q. v.), Carludovica, Phyteleplias, 
&c., haodng pinnate or fan-shaped leaves, and in 
general .appearance much resembling palms, avith 
avhich they have been often ranked. 'The two 
sections, hoavever, are very similar in their floavers 
and fruit, in avhich they not a little resemble tho 
humbler Araceai and Typltaccai. The flowers are 
mostly unisexual, naked, or avith only a feav sc.ales, 
arranged on a spadix, and wholly covering it. The 
stamens are numerous ; tho ovaries usually 
clustered, ono-celled, each croavned avith a stigma; 
tho fruit consists of fibrous, one-seeded drupes, 
collected or almost combined, or of berries avitb 
many seeds. — There are not quite 100 knoaa'ii 
species. Some are valuable for the fibre of their 
leaves, some for their edible fruit, &o. See ScEEav 
Pine, Kiekie, and Nipa. The unexpanded le.avcs 
of Carludovica palmatar furnish the material of 
wliich Panama hats are made. The tree aa-hioh 
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yields Vegetable Ivory (q. v.) is snotlier o£ the 
palm-like section of tliis order. 

PAIf'D'AVAS, or the descendants of P.'m'd'u 
(q. V.), is the name of the five princes svhosc contest 
for regal supremacy avith their cousins, the Knrn", 
the sons of Dhr'jtarasht'ra, forms the founda- 
tion of the narrative of the great epic poem, the 
ATa/idiiidraia (q. V.). Their names are Ttidhishdiira, 
Bliima, Arjuna, Jfaktila, and SaJindeva — ^the fomer 
three being the sons of Pan'd'u, by one of his avives, 
PPithil ; and tho latter two, by his other wife, 
Mftdrl. But though P.Wd'ii is thus the recognised 
father of these princes, the legend of the MaJidhhA- 
rata loolrs upon him, in truth, merely as their father 
by courtesy ; for it relates that Yudhisht'hira 
was tho son of Dharma, the god of justice ; Bhtma, 
of Vftyu, the god of wind ; Arjuna, of Indra, tho 
god of tho firmament ; and Nakula and Sahadeva, 
of the As'wins, the twin-sons of the sim. 

PANDECTS (6r. Pandecton, _ all receiving ; 
from pan, aU, and dechomai, I receive), one of the 
celebrated legislative works of the Emperor Justi- 
nian (q. V.), called also by the name Pigestum, or 
Digest. It was an attempt to form a complete 
system of law from the authoritative commentaries 
of the jurists upon tho laws of Eome. The compila- 
tion of the Pandect was undertaken after that great 
collection of the laws themselves which is known as 
the Codex Justinianeus. It was intrusted to the 
celebrated Tribonianus, who had already distin- 
guished himself in the preparation of the Codex. 
Tribonianus formed a commission consisting of 17 
members, who wore occupied from the year 530 
till 533 in examining, selecting, compressing, and 
systematising the authorities, consisting of upwards 
of 2000 treatises, whose interpretation of tho ancient 
laws of Homo was from that time forward to be 
adopted wnth the authority of law. A period of ten 
years had been allowed them for tho completion of 
their work ; but so diligently did they prosecute it, 
that it was completed in less than one-third of the 
allotted time ; and some idea of its extent may be 
formed from the fact that it contains upwards of 
9000 separate extracts, selected according to subjects 
from the 2000 treatises referred to above. 

The Pandects are divided into 50 Boolcs, and also 
into 7 Parts, which correspond respectively with 
Boolrs 1—4, 5—11, 12—19, 20—27, 2S— 35, 3G-44, 
and 45 — 50. Of these divisions, however, tho latter 
(into Parts) is seldom attended to in citations. 
Each Book is subdivided into Titles, under which 
are arranged the extracts from the various jurists, 
who are 39 in number, and are by some called tho 
classio.al jurists, although other writers on Homan 
law confine that appoll.ation to five of the number, 
Papinian, Paulus, Ulpian, Gains (q. v.), and Modes- 
tinus. The extracts from these indeed constitute the 
bulk of the collection ; those from Ulpian alone 
making one-third of the whole work, those from 
Paulus one-sixth, and those from Papinian one- 
twelfth. Other writers besides these 39 are cited, 
but only indirectly, i. e., when cited by the jurists 
whose works form the basis of the collection. The 
principle upon which the internal arrangement of 
the extracts from individual writers was made had 
long been a subject of controversy. The question 
seems now to be satisfactorily solved ; but the 
details of the discussion would carry us beyond the 
prescrihed limits. Of the execution of the work, it 
may be said that although not free from repetition 
(the same extracts occurring under different heads), 
and from occasional inaptness of citation, and other 
inconsistencies, yet it deserves the very Iiighest 
commendation. In its relations to the history and 
literature of ancient Kome it is invaluable j and 
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taken along with its necess.ary complement tho 
Codex, it may justly be regarded (having been the 
basis of all the medieval legislation) as of tho utmost 
value to the study of the principles not alone of 
Homan, hut of aU European haw. 

PiNDOKA (i. e., the ‘ All-endowed’), according 
to Grecian myth, was the first woman on the earth. 
When Prometheus had stolen fire from Jupiter, 
Zeus instigated Hephrestus to make woman out of 
earth to bring vexation upon man by her graces. 
The gods endowed her with every gift necessary for 
this purpose, beautj’-, boldness, cunning, &c. ; and 
Zeus sent her to Epimetheus, the brother of Prome- 
theus, who forgot his brother’s warning against 
receiving anj’’ gift from Zeus. A later form of tho 
myth represents P. as possessing a vessel or box 
filled with winged blessings, which _m.ankind would 
have continued to enjoy if curiosity had . not 
[prompted her to open it, when all the blessings 
flew out, except Hope. 

PANDOUES, a people of Servian origin who 
lived scattered among the mountains t>£ Hungary, 
near the village of PandoUr in the county of Sohl. 
The n.ame used to be applied to that portion of 
the light-armed infantry m the Austrian service 
which is raised in the Slavonian districts on the 
Turldsh frontier. The P. originally fought under 
the orders of their own proper chief, who was called 
Harttn-Basha, and rendered essential service to the 
Austrians during the Spanish War of Succession, 
and afterwards in the Seven Years’ War. They 
originally fought after the fashion of the ‘free 
lances,’ and were a terror to the enemy whom they. 
annoyed incessantly. Their appear.ance was exceed- 
ingly picturesque, being somewhat oriental in char- 
acter, and their arms consisted of a musket, pistols, 
a Hungarian sabre, and two Turkish poniards. 
Their h.ibits of brigandage and cruelty rendered 
them, however, as much a terror to the people they 
defended ns to tho enemy. Since 1750 they have 
been gradually put imder a stricter discipline, and 
are now incorporated with the Austrian frontier 
regiments. The name is now obsolete. 

PAN'D'U, liter.alty, ‘ white,’ is the name of the 
father of the Phn'd'.avas (q. v.),- and the brother of 
Dhr'itarftsht'ra. Although the elder of the two 
princes, ho was rendered by his ‘ pallor’ — implying, 
perhaps, a kind of disease — incapable of succession, 
and therefore obliged to relinquish his claim to his 
brother. He retired to the Himalaya Mountains, 
where his sons were bom, and where he died. 
His remmeiation of the throne became thus the 
cause of contest between the PAn'd'avas, his sons, 
and tho Kurus, or the sons of Dhr'itartsht'ra. 
j PANEL (through Er. from Lat. pannus, a piece 
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of cloth, a patch), a space or compartment of a 
wall, ceiling, woodworlv, &c., enclosed Ijy beams, 
moiildings, framing, and so forth. It is generaUy 
sunk under the plane of the surrounding styles. In 
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v.-oothrork, panels are thinner parts used to fill in 
strong framing, as in doors, shutters, &c. These 
arc sometimes highly ornamented Tvith tracery, 
shields, &c. (as in figs. 2 and 3). In late Gothic 
architecture, the panel is very often carved into 
the ‘linen p.attom’ (fig. 1). Panelling is a style 
of ornament greatly used in Eliz.ahethan architec- 
ture. The ceilings and rv.alls are covered with 
it, and every piece of furniture is cut up into 
panels of every variety of form. Panels are said to 
bo ‘ fielded ’ when the centre of tho panel is raised 
with mouldings, &o. 

PANEL (properly the slip or ‘pane’ of parch- 
ment on which the names of the jurors are written) 
is, in the practice of the English law, used to 
denote the body or set of jurors, consisting of 12 
men, who try a cause, ciaul or criminal. In Scotch 
criminal law, the prisoner is usu.ally e.allcd the 
panel. 

PANGIi! LINGUA (Lat. ‘Proclaim, O Tongue’), 
one of tho most remarkable of tho hymns of the 
Roman ]3roviar3’, and like its kindred hymn, Lauda 
Sion, a most characteristic example as well of the 
medieval Latin versification as of that union of 
thcologj’ with asceticism, which .a Large class of 
these hj’mns present. Tho Pangc Lingua is a hj’mn 
in honour of the Eucharist, and belongs to the service 
of tho Ecstival of Corpus Christi. It is from the 
pen of tho great angelic doctor, Thomas Aquin.as 
(q. V.), 'and consists of si.x strophes of verses in 
alternate rlijuno. Besides its place in the office 
of tho Broviarj’, this hjunn forms part of the 
sennoo called Benediction with the Ble.sscd S.acra- 
mont, and is sung on all occasions of the exposition, 
procession, and 'other public acts of Eucharistic 
worship. 

PA'NGOLTN, or PENGOLIN, a n.amo sometimes 
extended to aU tho spocics of Mania (q. aa), but 
originallj' belonging to M. pentadaclyla, also c.allcd 
SuoRT-TAiLLD M.xms, and in some parts of India 
B.a.TjEr.TiEiT; tms species being a native of most 
parts of the East Indies, and P., its Jl.alayan name, 
derived from a avord which signifies to roll up ; 
the animal having the h.abit of rolling itself up, on 



apprehension of danger, into a compact b.all, tho 
head in tho centre, and its muscular mail-coa'ered 
t.iil enfolding all. Tho food of the P. consists 
chiefly of ants, and like tho rest of tho genus, it 
is entirely destitute of teeth, and has a round, 
extensile tongue. Its claavs are long and strong; 
it doubles them up like the American ant-c.atcrs 
when it avallcs. It resides in burrows, avhich it 
excavates to tho depth of seven or eight feet in 
the ground. It is C.apable of climbing trees, and 
the tail is prehensile. The avholo length of the 
aninml, including the tail, is almost five feet, tho 
tail being not quite half tho length of tho body. 


Jt' is a gentle animal, easily tamed, and of aii 
affectionate disposition. 

PANIC is where fear, whether arising from an 
adequate or inadequate cause, obtains tho mastery 
over every other consideration and motive, and 
urges to dastard extravagiince, or hurries into 
danger, or death. An inexplicable sound causes a 
rush from a church, a vague report in the market- 
place causes a run on a bank, and precipitate the very 
events that are dreaded. This emotion either differs 
from natural apprehension, or presents so intense 
and uncontrollable a form of the feeling, that it is 
propagable from one person to another, and involves 
alike the educated and ignorant — those who act from 
judgment as well as those who act from impulse. 
There arc, besides this feature, several grounds for 
believing that such manifestations of mvolimbary 
terror are of morbid origin, .and shoiUd be regarded 
as moral epidemics. They h.ave generally arisen 
during, or have followed, seasons of scarcity and 
plysical want and disease, the rav.agcs of war, or 
periods of great religious fervour and superstition. 
The dancing mania, the retreat of tho French army 
from Moscow, and recent and familiar commercial 
p.anics afford iUustr.ations of certain of these rela- 
tions. Tho most notable instance of universal panic, 
and th.at which demonstrates most aptly the con- 
nection hero indicated, is the dread of the .approach- 
ing end of the world which pervaded all minds, .and 
almost broke up human society in tho 10th century. 
The empire of Charlemagne had fallen to pieces ; 
public misfortune and civil discord merged into 
misery and famine so extreme that cannib.alism 
prevailed oven in Paris ; superstitious and vague 
predictions bec.amo formalised into a prophecy of 
the end of .all things and universal doom in tho year 
1000. This expectation suspended even vengeance 
and avar. Tho ‘truce of God’ avas proclaimed. 
Enormous riches were placed upon tho altars. 
Worship and praise never ceased. Tho fields ayero 
left uncultivated ; serfs were set free ; four kings 
and tliousands of nobles retired to tho cloister; 
and all men, according to their tendencies, prepared 
to die. 

It is worthy of note that during all pestilences 
there have arisen epidemic terrors, not so much of 
the doa'astations of ebsease, as of plots and poison- 
ings directed by the rich against tho poor. Even 
avlicre those epidemic terrors are legitimately 
tr.acc.able to loc.al and physical c.auses, as in 
the c.ase of tho singular aflection timoria,_ which 
occurs in the marshy and unhealthy districts in 
S.ardini.a, the tremor and trepidation, and other 
phenomena, aro ascribed to the magie.al influence 
of enemies. For tho origin of the name, see P.vN. 

PA'NICLE, in Botany, a mode of lufloresccnco 
(q. V.) in avhich tho lioral axis is not only divided, 
but also subdivided more or less frequently. Tho 
panicle may thus be reg.arded ns a Raceme (q. aa), 
of which tho branches (or flower-stalks) are branched. 
The panicle is a very common kind of inflorescence. 
Most of tho grasses exhibit it, and many other 
plants, both endogenous and exogenous. The com- 
mon lilac affords a good example of it. The panicle, 
v.ariously modified as to its form, and tho arrange- 
ment and relative lengths of its branches and 
branchlots, becomes a Cyme (q. aa), Thyrsus 
(q.v.), &c. 

PA'NICUM. See Millet, 

PANTNI, tho gre.atest known grammarian of 
ancient India, whoso avork on the Sanscrit language 
has up to the present day remained tho standard 
of Sanscrit gramm.av. Its merits _ are so groat, 
that P. avas ranlced among the U'ishis (q. v.), or 
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inspired BCCT3, and at a .later pmod of Sansetit irlio aide* {reqnraUjr ifiOi' Pta'iaL TlieM tmi* 
literature, was supposed to have received the funda- anthoni ate the canoaied itiad of tlis gt araw a m i w ; 
mental mles of ito worlc from tlie god Siva him- of India ; and their sroA* are, m. truth, ao rew'ark-l 
self. Of the personal history of P-, nothing posilivo able in their, own depattnMt, that they eateeed 
is known, except that ho was a native of tho vUtaco in liteniy merit nearly all, if Mt all, gtaaiinatical' 
S'aifttnra, ' situated north-west of Attoct, on the prodnetions of . other nationa, ao far aa the two 
Indus — wheneo ho is nlso snmamed S'Miturtya — classes aro comparable. -The idea of -P. were «e<w-- 
and that his mother was called DJhshI, ■wherefore, mented -on hy many anthora. .The -beat nristii^ 
on his mother’s side, he must have bcOT a descend- commentary on them -ii 'that Called lha ATdj^iia* 
ant of the' celebrated family of Pahsha. A talc- hy Vtmana Jayidit^ whieh loUowa^these 

hook, tho Kalh&tanU&^ara (L tho ocean for rules , in , their original order. -At a .period, 
tho rivers of talcs), gives, indeed, some circom- attempts . wero^ mauo to arrange tha ndea Of P. in 
stantial account of the life and death of P. ; hut a’,^ manner , which approadea more to the .jPnro- 
its narrative is so absurd, and tho work itself of pcan method'; .the ehief, work, of this"catej|raty is 
so modem a date — it was ■written in Cashmere, tho Siddh&nla-Kaumudl, hy Bhat't'oji-dl ltahit e ; ' P. , 
at tho beginning of the 12th c. — that no credit mentions,. in his Shtras; several, gramnuuiw.'.'who 
whatever can ho attached to tho facts related preceded him,' amongst others, S’tkaUyanarS Mann- ' 
by it, or'io tho inferences which modem scholars scripts of. a grammar 'ascribed to a gra m ma ri an.iof 
have dra'wn from them. According to tho views this name exist in the'Library of the India Offioe in 
c-xpressed hy' GoldstUckcr {Pdn'ini, his Place in Ijondon,' and in tlio Library;of the Board of Bxam-' 
Sanscrit Literature: London, IfiCl), it is prohahlo iners at Madras. . . On ,tho, m'und of -a lew ■pages- 
that P. lived before S'ftly'ainuni, the founder of the only of the latter an attempt lias 'been ■very recently 
Buddhist religion, -whoso do.ath took place about mauo to prove that tliis grammar is tho'one referred 
C43 n.o., hut that a moro definite date of tho great to hy P., and therefore older .than the ■work of the 
grammarian has hut litUo chance of ascertainment latter. But the -facta adduced in proof, of this- 
m tho actual condition of Sanscrit philology. — Tlio hypothesis aro.so'lndicronsly weak, and the reason- ^ 
grammar of P. consists of eight Adhyflyas,.or books, ing upon them so fcehlo and .incondusive, -whereas ' 
•each hook comiirisirig fourTiidas, or chapters, and -tho evidence in favour of tho comparativdy recent' 
each chapter .a number of Sfltras (g. a;.), or aphor- date of this work is so strong, that no ‘value whatca'cr 
islical rules. Tho latter amount in tho avholo to can he attached to' this hasty hypothesis. For the ; 
399G ; hut three, perh.aps four, of thorn did not prcs'onii therefore, .P.’s work still remains the oldest 
originally belong to tho work of Pdn'ini. The existing grammatical work of India,' and probably of 
arrangement of those rules differs completely from tho hiunan race. Tho Sfttras'of P.,' ■with -a modern* 
what a European would expect in a grammatical commentary by ,two, native nandits, .-and ■ ■with 
work, for it is based on the principle of tradng extracts from the Vdrltihas ot Kht^tlyana.and tlie' 
linguistic phenomena, and not coneemod in tho MahO.lhQ.shja of Patanjali, wore edited at .Calcutta ' 
■ classification of tho linguistic material, according to in 1809. This edition, together -with the modem 
tho Bo-callod parts of speech. A chapter, for' in- commentary, hut "with garbled extracts from ' tho 
stanoo, treating of a prolongation of vowels, •will extracts mentioned, wm reprinted at Bonn fn lSSO-^.' 
deal with such a fact whorover it occurs, ho it in 1840 hy Dr 0. Bochtlingk, who ndded-to it rcm'arks' 
tho formation of bases, or in conjugation, declcnmon, of his own and some indices.— For the - literature' 
composition,' &C. ' Tho rules of conjugation,’ declen- connected -with P.j sco Colohrooko’s prefaco to his 
sion, &o., arc, for tho same reason, not to be met Grammar' of the Sansa-il Language (Gala 1805), 
arith in tho same chapter or in tho same order in and Goldstllckor)s POn'ini, &c., os - mentioned 
which Eiwopean grammars would teach them ; nor above. ■' '. 

would any singlo book or chapter, however appSr- PANIPU'T, tho chief town of tho district Kur- 
ently moro systematically arranged — from a Einro- nal, in the division . of Delhi, Fuiyah, is situated 54 ' 

' poan point of view — such ns tho chapters on affixes miles (by road 78 miles) north by west' from Delhi, 
or composition, suffice hy itself to cona-ey the full in a fertilo tract, tho resources of which aro largely _ 
linguistic material concerned in it, apart from tho dovoloped by artificial irrigation. Pop. (ISGS)-' 
rest , of the work. In a general manner, P.’s avork 25,270. Being a station on tho groat military road 
may therefore he called a natufal' histo'i'y of tho between Afghanistan and tho Punjab,' and to some ' 
Sanscrit language, in tho sonso that it has tho strict extent an outpost of Delhi, it has been at varions 
tendency of giving an aoourato description of facts, .times tho sceno of strife between tho inhabitants' of 
instead of making such a description suhsoment to India and invaders. ■ Tho jlirst great' battle • of ,P. ■ 
tho theories according to which tho linguistic mate- -was fought in 1620, and gained hy hlirza Baber, 'the 
rial is usnally distributed by European grammarians, cx-rulcr of Ferghana, at Sie head of 12,000 Mongols, 
"Whatever objections may ho raised against such an over Ibrahim tho e'mpdror of DcUii, whoso un'war- 
arrangemont, tho'very fact of its differing from that lifio array numhered 100,000 men, with 1000 
in our grammars makes it peculiarly instructive to dephants. This' victory seated Bahor on tho ■ 
tho European student, as it accustoms his mind to throne ; of Hindustan ,nS tho first’ of tho' ‘Great 
survey lauguago from another point _ of view than Mogul ’ riynasty. Tho ’ second great b.attlQ was 
that usually presented to him, and as it must induco fought, in 155G, hy tlio Mongols under Akhar, 

• him, too, to question tho soundness^ of m.any lin- gran^dn'of Bahor, and tMrd of tho Mogul emperors,', 
guistio theories now looked upon as_ axiomatic truths, a^amst Hemu, an Indian* prince who had usurped 
As tho method of P. i-equires in n slndont tho tEe throno ot DolhL Hemn’s army was defeated 
po-wer of combining many .rules Bcattcrcd all over -with great slaughter, and hirnsdf slain. 'Tho third 
tho work, and of combining, also, many inferences battle .was fought on' tho 14th of January 17CI, 
to bo drau’n fi'om these rules, it exorcises, moreover, between Alimcd' AhdaMi, mlcr of Afghanistan,- 
on tho mind of tho Btudont an effect^ analogous to anfi the till then in-vinciblo Malirattas.. Tlio Jnts,‘ 
that which is supposed to ho tho peculiar advantage wlio Jiad been forded to join tho hlahrattas, deserted 
of tho study of mathematics. Tho rules of P. 'wero -to tho Afehahs at a time when victory seemed to.he 
criticised and completed by Kfityftyana (q. v.), who, declaring for tho forinor ; and this not of .treachery, ■ 
according to all probability, was tho teacher, and together with 'tho loss of 'their leaders, throw tns 
thereforo tho contomporaiy, of Pafonjali ; and Mahrattas into confusion, .'and in spito of ' their 
he, in his turn, was criticised hy Patanjali {q..T.), .most resolute valour they 'suffered a total defeat 
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They left 50,000 slain on the field of battle, including 
all their leaders except Holknr, and 30,000 men 
vrere killed in the pursuit, ■wliich ivas continued for 
four days. The Mahrattas never recovered this 
crushiug blow. It was at ICurnaul, a town a little 
to the north of P., that Nadir Shah of Persia, in 
IToO, won the celebrated battle over the Mogul 
cmiieror, which placed North-Western India at his 
feet. 

PANIZZI, Stn Aktoxio, principal librarian of the 
British Museum from 1S56 to ISGG, was born on 16th 
Sept. 1797, at Brescello, in the ci-devani duchy of 
Jlodciia. Por his education ho was sent lirst to the 
inrblie school of Reggio, and afterwards to the uni- 
versity of Padua, wdicre, in ISIS, ho took the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, with .a view to practising at the 
bar. Early in life his sjunpathics were enlisted on 
behalf of the friends of Italy, as opposed to domestic 
t 3 Tanny and foreign intrusion, and when, in 1821, 
the popular revolution broke out in Piedmont, the 
young advocate became one of its leaders. The 
attempt, however, failed; and P., who had been 
denounced bj' a pretended friend, was arrested at 
Cremona. Having bj' some means contrived to 
esc.apo, he took refuge in Lugano, and from thence 
in a short time found his waj' to Geneva. Mean- 
while, during his absence, he w.as tried at homo pci- 
conlumaciam, as it is c.allcd, and sentenced to death, 
iTith confiscation of propertja Nor was ho allowed 
to remain at Geneva. The governments of Austoia 
and Sardinia demanded from the Swiss Confederation 
the expulsion of all concerned in the recent out- 
break, and among the.so P. avas obliged to dep.art. 
Forbidden to pass through Fr.ance, he reached 
England by way of Germany and the Netherlands. 
He now resided for about a month in London, 
whence ho proeoedod to Liverpool, with an intro- 
duction from Ugo Foscolo to Itoscoe the historian, 
who roeoivod him with the utmost hospitality’. At 
Liverpool, whore ho ayas introduced into the best 
circles by Mr Eoscob, ho taught Italian, and 
continued to reside in that toavn until 1828, ai’hcn 
he came to Lor ’Ion again, and avas chosen professor 
of Italian in the umversity of Loudon, just then 
opened for students. In 1831, through the instru- 
mentality of Lord Brougham, ho avas .appointed one 
of the assistant-librarians in the British Museum ; 
and uiion the retirement of the Rev. Mr Baber, in 
1837, from the oK co of Keeper of the Printed Books, 
P, avas appointed his successor. In tho previous 
year there had been a p.avliamcntary coinmittcc on 
the state of tho British Museum, before avhioh 
P. gave valuable evidence, and likeavise urged the 
adoption of measures for the _ improvement and 
augmentation of the library, which, upon becoming 
keeper, he was in a still better position to ada'oeate. 
In 183S ho Buperintouded tho removal of the printed 
boolrn from tho old suite of rooms in Montague 
House to tho new library; and in the same year, 
in conjunction avith some of his assistants, he dreav 
up tho avell-known 91 rules for the formation of a 
new cat.alogue of tho library. These rules avcrc 
approa’cd by the tnistccs, and tho first volume of 
a catalogue framed after them avas printed and 
published in 1841. No other volume has been since 
published, .and P., before .a royal commission of 
inguiry into the hluseum in 1847, justified the 
suspension of the printing until the whole catalogue 
shoidd bo finished. In 1845, _ P.. drew up an 
elabor.ato report of the deficiencies existing in the 
library, in conseguence of aa'hich tho trustees applied 
to tho Lords of tho Treasury for ‘ an annual gr.ant 
of A10,000 for some years to come, for tho purchase 
of books of all descriptions.’ This grant haaring 
been obtained, tho library rapidly increased in 
numbers, to such a degree that in 1849 the books 


amounted to 435,000, as compared avith 235,000, 
the ascertained number in 1838. Tho number of 
volumes is now estimated at between 000,000 and 
700,000. Upon the resignation' of Sir H. Ellis, in 
185G, P. was appointed to the post of principal 
librarian of the British Museum, an ofiioe he held 
ten years. In a literary capacity, P. is known by an 
edition of the Orlando Innamoralo di Boiardo, and 
Orlando Ji’nrtoso di Ariosto : with an Essay on the 
Itomantic Ifarraiive Poetry of the Italians, Memoirs 
and Moles, hy A. Panizzi (9 vols. Lond. 1830 — 1834). 
He has also edited the Sonetti e Canzone of Boiardo 
(Lond. 1835), and a collection of reprints of the first 
four editions of the Divina Oommedia, printed at 
tho expense of Lord Vernon (Loud. 1858). He is also 
the author of a privately-printed pamphlet, Chi era 
Francesco da Bologna, tending to prove the identity 
of the type-founder employed by Aldus, and the 
inventor of tho well-known Aldine or Italic type, 
with the painter Francesco Francia. P. is also 
understood to have written articles for some of the 
Quarterly Reviews. P. retired on a pension in 
1860. In 1869, he received the order of IC.C.B. 

PA'NJIM. See Go.i. 

PA'NNAH, or PUHNAH, a decayed town of 
India, in tho district of Bundelcund, stands on the 
north-eastern slope of a plateau, 115 miles south- 
west of AUahabach It w.as formerly a large, thriving, 
and well-built town ; but whole streets are now 
desolate, or are tenanted only by monkeys, which, 
posted on tho roof or at the windows, view tho 
town’s-pcoplo without alarm. Tho palace of the 
r.aj.ah is a be.autifid building, surmounted by elegant 
kiosks, but is in many places ruinous. The source 
of the former' prosperity of P. w.as its rich diamond 
mines. Owing to the diminishod value of the gem, 
however, and tho increased tax upon tho jiroduco of 
the mines, this braneh of industry has much f.allen 
oil. The diamonds are gencr.ally tinted with colour ; 
very few of them being of first-w.ator, or completely 
colourless. This toivn is tho chief place of a territory 
of the same name, which is bounded on the north 
by tho British district of Banda, and on the south 
by the British district of Ncrbudd.a. See Bunbel- 
CUND. 

PANNBLS, in Artillery, .are the carri.ages upon 
which mortars and their beds are conveyed on a 
march. 

PANNO'NIA, a province of the ancient Roman 
omphe, bounded on the N. .and E. by the Danube, 
on the AV. by the mountains of Noriciun, and on the 
S. reaching a little w.ay across tho S.ave ; and thus 
including part of modem Hungary, Sl.avonia, parts 
of Bosnia, of Croatia, and of C.arniola, Styri.a, .and 
Lower Austria. It received its name from the 
Pannonians, a race of doubtful origin, but who at 
first dwelt in the country between the D.almatian 
Mountains and the Save, in modern Bosnia, and 
afterwards more to tho south-east in Moesia. The 
Eom.an arms were first turned against them_ and 
their neighbours, the lapydes, by Augustus in 35 
B.C., and after the conguest of Segestica or Siscia 
(Siszck) he subdued them. An insurrection took 
place in 12 B. c., which Tiberius crushed after a long 
struggle ; and a more foimidable one of the Dalma- 
tians and Pannonians together in 0 A. p., which was 
suppressed by Tiberius and Germanicus, but not 
till 8 A.D. Fifteen legions had to be assembled 
against tho P.aimoni.ans, who niustered 200,000 
waarriors. Hereupon tho Pannonians settled in tho 
more northern countries, which received their name, 
and of winch tho former inhabitants, the Celtic 
Boii, had been in great part destroyed in Cmsar’s 
time. Tho country was now formed into a Roman 
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province, whicli Tvas secured against tlie inroads of 
the Marcomanni and Quadi by the Danube, and on 
its other frontiers had a line of fortresses. Military 
roads U'ere constructed by the conquerors, who also 
planted in the country many colonies and municipia, 
and thus gave it a rough coating of civilisation. 
Great numbers of the Pannonian youth were drafted 
into the Roman legions, and proved, when disci- 
plined, among the bravest and most effective soldiers 
in the imperial army. P. was subscquentlj’ divided 
into Upper (or Western) and Lower (or E.astern) P., 
and imdcr Galcrius and Constantine underwent other 
changes. Upper Pannonia was the scene of the 
Marcomannio war in the 2d century. In the 5th 
c. it was transferred from the AVestern to the 
Eastern Empire, and afterwards given up to the 
Huns. After Attila’s death, in 453, the Ostrogoths 
obtained possession of it. The Loneobards under 
Alboin made themselves masters of it in 527, and 
relinquished it to the Avari upon commencing their 
expedition to Italy. Slavonian tribes also settled 
in the south. Charlemagne brought it under his 
sceptre. In the reigns of his successors, the-Slavo- 
nians spread northward, and the country became 
a part of the great hloravian kingdom, tiU the 
Magyars or Himgarians took it in the end of the 
9th century. In the time of the Romans, Siscia 
(Siszek), Vindobona (Vienna), Carmintiim (near 
Haimburg), and Arrabo (Raab) were among its 
principal towns. 

PAHORA'MA (Gr. pan, aU, orama, a view), a 
pictorial representation of the whole surrounding 
landscape as seen from one point. The invention 
of the panorama is claimed by the Germans for 
Professor Breisig of Danzig, but it does not appear 
that he ever constructed one. The real inventor 
was hir Barker, an ingenious artist of Edinburgh, 
to whom the idea occurred while taking a sketch 
of the city from the top of Arthur Seat. After 
surmounting numerous difficulties— one of which 
was the invention of a now kind of perspective for 
the horizontal lines — ho succeeded in producing an 
effective panoramic mew of Edinburgh, which was 
exhibited in that city in 17S8, and in London in 
the foUoiving year. The next panorama executed 
by Barker was a view of London from the top of 
the Albion Mills. A large building was now erected 
in Leicester Square for the exhibition of such views. 
On ilr Barker’s death in ISOG, he was succeeded bj' 
his son, in partnership ivith a pupil, Mr Burford, 
the painter of the chief modern panoramas. The 
first step in the construction of a panorama is to 
obtain sketches of the entire region to be repre- 
sented ; each sketch is a representation of a portion 
of the landscape in the form of a sector of a circle, 
with the sketcher’s position as a centre, and the 
horizon for circumference. The canvas to which 
the sketches are to be transferred is himg round 
the sides of a circular room, and forms the surface 
of a cylinder, on the inside of which the panorama 
is painted. The canvas, brushes, &c., are of the 
finest description manufactured, and the painting 
and colouring are elaborated in the most carefiil 
manner, in order to render the optical illusion — 
which every one who has seen a good panorama 
must have experienced — as complete as possible. 
The stage from which the picture is viewed is 
placed in the centre of the room, about 30 feet on 
every side from the pictiu’e; the picture itself is 
fastened above to a strong ciroiuar hoop, and, 
hanging down, has its lower edge fastened to a 
similar hoop, which is heavdly weighted to keep the 
picture steady. The light is admitted by an aper- 
ture in the roof, which is concealed by an awning 
from the spectators on the stage, notwithstanding 
important defects in the panorama, one of which is 


that the light more strongl}’ illumines the upper than 
the lower p.arts of the picture — thus throwing the 
forcgroimd comparatively into shade — many cases 
are on .record of spectators being for the time com- 
pletely under the influence of mental illusion. One 
of the best instances of this occurred during the 
exhibition of the third panorama in London. 
Bart of the view consisted of a representation of 
the wreck of a ship’s boat, with sailors struggling 
in the w.aves ; and at sight of this, a dog belonging 
to one of the spectators at once le.aped over the 
handrail to the rescue of the supposed drowning 
men. P.anoramas, though frequently exhibited in 
France, Germany, and other European countries, 
have met ■ndth little success out of Great Britain. 
The most popular panorama ever executed was that 
of the Battle of Waterloo, the exhibition of which 
brought in ten thousand pounds. There are man}’ 
modifications of the panorama, but that above 
described is the most important. 

PANSLAVISM. This term is applied to the 
movement lately set on foot, and generally ascribed 
to Russian influence, for the amalgamation of all 
races of Slavonic descent into one body, having one 
language, one literature, and ohe social polity. The 
■nwitings of Adam Gurowski and Kollar, and the 
anonymous pamphlet which appeared at Leipzig in 
1S37, under the title of Die Europa:iscJie Pcntarchie, 
have exercised a very widespread influence in this 
direction among all the Slavonic people of the 
German states; and although the. other nations of 
Europe have hitherto had no reason to anticipate - 
any practical results from a movement towards 
Panslartsm, the Slavonians of the Austrian empire 
have always taken occasion to shew that they 
regarded themselves as standing apart from Ger- 
man interests in times of pubho disturbance. Thus, 
in iS4S, instead of tailing part with their fellow- 
citizens in the election of representatives to the 
Gei-man parliament at Frankfurt, the leading 
promoters of Panslavism summoned a Slavonic 
congress at Prague, which was attended by 
Slavonians from Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, 
and by Slavonic Poles, Croats, Servians, and 
Dalmatians, who appeared in their national costumes. 
The impracticability of .the grand schemes promul- 
gated in the manifestoes of the conclave, had been 
sufficiently shewn ere the congi-ess was interrupted 
by a democratic rebellion, which was suppressed 
with much bloodshed. Since ISGO, when questions 
of n.ationality began to come more into the fore- 
ground, P. has exercised some direct influence on 
Austrian affairs : both northern and southern Slavs 
tending towards united action in opposition to the 
centralistic and dualistic aims of Germans and Mag- 
yars respectively." In 1SG7 a great Slavonic con- 
gress was held at, hloscow, but the meeting had no 
direct result.- Panslavistic tendencies contributed 
in some measure to the difficulties of Turkey in 1S7G. 

PANSY. See Violet. 

PA'NTAGBAPH (Gr. panta, all, grapJicin, to 
delineate), an instrmuent by the aid of which any 
envrav’ing may be copied on paper, though its use is 
in°practice restricted to the copying of maps and 
plans. The copy can be drawn to any scale. The 
instrument- consists of four rods, AB, AC, DF, 
and EF, jointed together, as in the figure; the 
points D and E are so taken that AD is equal to 
EF, and AE to DF, and consequently ADEF is 
always a parallelogram. If C be a determinate 
point near the end of the rod AE, and any line, 
CHB, be dra-wn cutting the other three rods, 
the triangles BAG and BDH are similar ; so that 
when the point B is fixed, the points C and H, 
which can, from the structure of the instrument, 
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move in any du-ection, Tvill describe similar figures 
different in size ; that deseribed by C being to that 
described by H in the proportion of CB to HB. The 
practical 'working ■ of the instrument is as follows : 
Tlie points H and B are determined by the ratio 
BH to BC, which is the proportion the scale of the 
copy bears to that of the original ; a socket, which 



slides along the arm, is fastened exactly at B on the 
under side j below this is placed a hea-ry weight, 
with a stalk fitting into the socket, thus rendering 
B the centre of motion of the instrument, if the 
weight bo heavy enough. A pencil is fitted into 
another socket at H, and a rod of metal with a 
sharp point, called the tracer, is fastened at C, 
and the instrument is fitted avith castors at various 
points uudcrncath, to allow of its being moved 
freely. The operator then passes the tracer over 
the outline to bo copied, and simultaneously the 
pencil at H makes the copy on the req^uired scale, 
if a copy on a scale nearly as largo as the original 
1)0 required, the fulcrum must bo placed in DP, and 
the pencil Li DB ; while if a magnified copy be 
required, the poncU and tracer must exchange the 
positions assigned them in the first case. The 
defects of this instrument are its weight and the 
difficulty of rendering it perfectly mobile, both 
of which pral snt that steady motion of the tracer 
, which is nccestary for making an accurate copy. 

To remedy these defects, the pant.agraph has been 
constructed in a variety of forma, all of which, 
however, like the one described, depend upon tho 
principle that the two triangles wliich have for their 
angular points, tho fiUcrum the pencil-point and a 
joint, and the fulcrum the tracer-point and a joint, 
must always preserve their similarity. 

PANTELLA'KIA, a volcanic island in the Medi- 
terranean, 3G miles in circumference, and lying CO 
miles iS.IV. of the Sicilian coast. The chief products 
are wine, oil, cotton, and fruit. 

PANTHAYiS, a Mohammedan community occu- 
pying the province of Yun-nau in tho south-west 
of China, who asserted their independence in 1855. 
In, 1859 they captured Talifoo, the second city of 
the province, and in 1858, the capital. Their leader 
Wen-soai (King Suleiman) established his 'authority 
over about 4,000,000 of people, of whom not above a 
tenth were Mohammedans. In T8G6 tho Chinese 
gov’ernraent recognised tho independence of the P., 
and, in 18/2 their king sent his son Hassan on a 
inission to Europe. Meanwhile tho Chinese ag,ain 
attacked the P., defeated them utterly, and finally 
suppressed their empire. P. is an anglicised form 
01 Fan-si, the name by which the Mohammedans 
called themselves. 


PA NTHEISM {Gr. pan, all, and ilieos, God), tho 
name given to that system of speculation which, in 
its spiritual form, identifies the universe with God 
{ahosmism), and in its more material form, God with 
the universe. It is only the latter kind of pantheism 
that is logically open to the accusation of Atheism 
(q.v.) ; the former has often been the expression of 
a profound religiosity. The antiquity of pantheism 
IS undoubtedly great, for it is prevalent in the oldest 
known _civilisation in the world — the Hindu. Yet 
it is a later development of thought than Polytheism 
(q. V.), the natural instinctive creed of primitive 
r.aces, and most probably originated in the attempt 
to divest the popular system of its grosser features, 
.and to give it a form that would satisfy the require- 
ments of phOosopbical speculation. Hindu pantheism 
as ahosmism is taught especially by the Hpanishads 
(q.v.), the Vedinta (q.v.), and Yoga (q.v.) phil- 
osophies, and by those poetio.al works which embody 
the doctrines of these systems; for instance, the 
Bh.agav.adgltfl, which follows the Yoga doctrine. It 
is poetical and religious, rather than scientific, at 
least in its phraseology; but it is substantially 
similar to the more logical forms developed in 
Europe. Tho Hindu thinker regards man as born 
into a world of illusions and entanglements, from 
which his great .aim should be to deliver himself. 
Neither sense, nor reason, however, is cap.able of 
helping him ; only through long continued, rigorous, 
and holy contemplation of the supreme unity 
(Brahma) can ho become emancipated from the 
deceptive influence of phenomena, and fit to appre- 
hend that he and they .are alilce but evanescent 
modes of existence assumed by that infinite, eternal, 
and unohangc.able Spirit who is aU in aU. Hindu 
pantheism is thus piu-cly spiritual in its character ; 
matter and (finite) mind are both alike absorbed 
in the Lathomless abyss of illimitable and absolute 
being. 

Greek p.antheism, though it doubtless originated 
in the same way as th.at of India, is at once more 
varied in its form, and more ratiocinative in its 
method of exposition. The philosophy of Anaxi- 
mander (q. V.) tho Milesian m.ay almost, with equ.al 
accuracy, bo described as a system of atheistic 
physics or of materi.alistio pantheism. Its leading 
idea is, that from the infinite or indetermin.ato {(o 
apeiron), which is ‘ one yet all,’ proceed the entire 
phenomena of the universe, and to it they return. 
Xenophanes (q. v.), however, the founder of tho 
Elcatic school, and author of the famous meta- 
physical mol, Ex nihilo, nihil fit, is the first classical 
thinker avho promulgated the higher or ide.abstio 
form of pantlieism. Denying tho possibility of 
crc.ation, he argued that there exists only an etern,al, 
infinite One or All, of which individual objects and 
existences are merely illusory modes of representa- 
tion ; but as Aristotle finely expresses it— and it is 
this last conception which gives to the pantheism of 
Xenophanes its distinctive character — ‘ casting his 
eyes wistfully upon the whole he.aven, he pro- 
nounced that unity to be Qod.' Horacleitus (q. v.), 
who flourished a century later, reverted to the 
material pantheism of the Ionic school, and appears 
to have licld that tho ‘ All ’ first arrives at con- 
sciousness in man, whereas Xenophanes attributed 
to the same universal entity, intelligence, and self- 
existence, denying it only personality. But it is 
often extremely difficult, if not impossible, to draw 
or to see the distinction between the pantheism of 
the earlier Greek phUosopliers and sheer atheism. 
In gener.al, however, we may affirm that the pan- 
theism of the Eleatio school was penotr.ated by a 
religious sentiment, and tended to absorb the world 
in God, while that of the Ionic school was thoroughly 
materialistic, tended to absorb God in the wmrld, 
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anil diCTorod from atlieism rather in name tlian in 
fact. I 3 ut llio most decided and the most s]iiritiial 
rojn’csentativcs of this pliilosoidiy amonf; tlic (Jreeho 
rvero the EO-c.illcd ‘ Aloxnmlrian’ Aho-Pfntojii'.'< 
(q. V.), in rvliom xvo rco clearly, for the lirst time, the 
indnenco of the JCast njvm Creek thnu^ht. The 
doctrines of Emanation, of Ee t.a\\% r\’|>onn'led hj- 
Plotinus (q.v.) and Proelns (q. v.). no h -■ th.an the 
fantastic Ihemnnism of lamhUehn-. (q.v.), point to 
Persia and India as their hirtlqd.ov. and in f.iet 
differ from the my.stic tcachinq of the Vedant.a only 
hy heing jjrc.scnted in a more lo’jie.al .and intelligihle 
form, and divested of tlie ]>i'oidiar my thologic.al 
.alhisiona in nhich the ]i!]i!o'o[iliy of the latter is 
Eometimc.s drer ed np. 

JJnring the middle .speculation w.as, for the 
most Jiart, held in wilti tndit reins hy tho eliureh, 
and in eon.^eiinene" w.' lie.ir little of p.antlieisin. 
Almost the only ]ilnfe'ojih> r who advoe.at'.al, or avho 
even t'emis to have tlioui;lit aliont it, is .lohn Scotnn 
Erigena (•-I’e Eninr.N.si, who w.aa proli.ahly led to it 
hy his study of the .Mexandrians, hut ht.s specula- 
tions do not n]>pear to have heen thonght hy him 
incomi'atilile with a Chn- tian faith ; and in jioint 
of fact there are several jirofoimdly myaslical 
cxpre.'sions emploved m tin' ^^ew ’J'est.ainent, cijie- 
cially m the Einsties of .Tohn, in which the so.aring 
.sjiiritnaln'iu of t'hnstiamty enlminate'i in lampiage 
lliat has at least a pantlo istic fonn ; c.g., ‘Cod i.i 
love : ainl he th.it ilwelleth in love dwellelli in 
Cod, and Cod in him ' Eiigiiia i.s reg.aiaUd as the 
link that nmti i .aneo nl and modern p.aiithei-m. 
W’e find in him now a relh etion of the Ev.t and of 
Cncee, and now a fa. '.Ii.idowing of the doctrines 
of Schilling and lle.a l. llis opinions wen*, with 
some slIioI iitic ino.hiii .itioivi. introdnceil, in the 
PJth and l.'ilh n ntuii' a into theology hy Amalric 
or .\nianry de t'h.irlri a is di ciple .a! oof Ahclar.l). 
and hn (nipil Paiel do 1 'inant, who wa-rc comh mil' i 
as hell tics liy a e nmi li held at Pan-. 

Modi rn p.inthi ,-ni fii d ilov. ,it ill in Ci'iid.aiio 
Urnno iq v.i, hitrmd at lenne for his opinions in 
Ii'ion. In liiaino is spp. ar the • p.'cnlations of tin 
Eieatici and of the Sen rial iin 1 1, hut with a nidi 
more 'll finite rici.,mtiiin thin we iin et with in 
them of annhsilntily p rf.it • npri me iqnrit. The 
niiivir e, in the eji i of the nnloitunate it.sli.in, i: 
not, pr.ipeily ipiihing, a ination, Init only an 
eman.itiim of the Infinite niiiol the etern il expri o 
rion of it I iiitiiiite ai tiiily . and to nee the Intinite 
mind p-lntl.itel mil fill 1, with dlllerellt <le ;ri el of 
coinciou 111 ... .all the 1 , uhti and depth i of the 
linivir e. To i.ee (iod ev , i y w In re, t.j ivali e that 
lie alone p, and th it all i! • i.i hut a pTi'di.ahle 
pin iioineitoii or pi sing illiisoai— that there is hut 
O'e' inti IIi.:i ill e Ml Cod. in in, heast, and what see 
call matter - tins ihoiild he the mm of all tnie 
jilnlie ophy. .Siiiiio.'i (q V > e uiiei in-xt amniie pan- 
llieisls in the iirdi r nt time, hnl he is perhaps the 
greatest, certainly the ino-t iigoroiii and preci-e of 
the v.diole chis 1 tliat eitln r the ancient or the 
modern world has i eii. IIii hVil in 1 1 Insed, like 
the gcoiiutrv of liaelnl, on nit.iin ihlinitioni and 
nxirmis, and he claim i to base ghiii it at coiirlnsivc 
and matin m itical a deinuii'.tr.itnui -as the hsll -r. 
Null” will di'iiy the kieniie i and rogeiicy of hn 
r.iliociiiatioii. lint linmaii hciing! will not he forced 
into pantheistic convii tions hy any in. ro logical 
go.id, lioweser i-hsrp ; and the nyFleiii, imiTegii ildo 
as it n enis, has never had a form.sl adherent. The 
[inm ipal rmill at wliiili, afti r n long, liriu-linked 
ih.iiii of na-oiiiiig, .Spino.-a airivci, i.s, that tlnrc 
is hilt one Mihdance, inlimte, ni'lf-e.\'i:.leiit, eternal, 
iieci'.sry, nmple, ani'. indivi ulde, of xvliieh all eke 
are hilt the luodc.s. 'j'liis niih.st.sueo is the rclf- 
cxisleiit Cod. To call Spinoza an atlicist i.s ridi- 


culous. The cxtr.av.sgaiil pliisisc of Sclilcierm.aclicr, 
‘ a God-intoxicated man’ (cin ;ioll-lntnl-rni'r mniiii), 
would he greatly- iic.arcr the Irntli, for no Iniman 
Myrleiu of pliilo.iopliy svliatcvcr exhibits Eucli an 
all-eonti oiling and even overwliclming Ecnso of 
the oiimipri.-eiit Got!. Many critics Jiavo said 
tlial he was far more of an old Hebrew in liis 
.sy.-tom liiaii he ilreamc'l. Allhoncli ho Insd no 
direct followers, lie exercised great inllucnoo on 
the development of in- ln;ihysical Fpecnlation in 
Cennany, where, with the iixecjition ol Kant (q. v.), 
the three greatest iihilosojiher.s of recent times — 
I'ichte (q.v.), .'^eheliing (q.v.), and Hegel (q.v.) — 
have all iiroimilgated py.stems of a thoroughly pan- 
llieiFtic and ideal character. Neither England, 
ITsanee. nor America has produced a single gre.at 
piiiUieistic phihwojihcr (iiiiles.s Mr Emcixon he 
regarded .vs Riicli) ; but there is an immense amount 
of p.inthcistio sentiment iloating .shout in tiie poetry, 
criticism, llicology, nnd even in the Epccnlative 
thinking, in these nnd all European countries in 
tlio prc.sent age. Tliis i.s nttrilnitablo to tlio ravago-s 
made bv liildio.sl crilici.sm, nnd the progre.'s of the 
pliy.sical sciences in tho region of religions heliefs. 
-MiiUitmles of men arc jnizzled wiiat io think nnd 
W'hat to helicve. Tliey do not like to face tlie f.sct 
that they have nctnally lost faith in revelation, 
nnd arc no longer relying for help ami guidance on 
the Spirit of tied. Imt on tiie Jaw.s of iiaturo ; .so 
they take u-fiige from tlie .abhorred aspect of tho 
nailed truth that they are ‘atheists’ in a cloud of 
roie.eohmred iioclical ]ihrases, which, if they mean 
anything, moan panthei in. 

IWNTIIE’ON, a Greek or I'oman lemjilo dedi- 
cated to -all the gnls. TIio ‘Eantlicon’ of Iloine 
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H.ilf .A'ciion of r.'.iiliieiia (lieM I ergio on). 


now tlic church of .Santa Maria Kidonda, is the only 
ancient edilice in Eome that has lutn perfectly pre- 
served. The 1 ’. is lighted tlirongli one aiieitiirc in 
the centre of its magnilicent dnme. It was erected 
by Agrippa, iion-in-law of Augnstiis, 27 i'.e. 

I'ANTHEU p'lrifi''), one of tiie largc.st 

I'lli’lir, now EUiip'wcd to be identical with the 
I-eop.ard (q.v.), or a mere variety of it, dillcring only- 
in its larger si.ze .and deeper colour. Cuvier dialin- 
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;;iiislics llio P. from tlie leopard, but without stat- 
in" anj’ characters other than those of colour. Tlio 



r.mtlicr {rdir, j^nnlu.-:). 


name P. (\nilg. ‘ Painter ’) is given to the Puma in 
Aui'i'ica. 

PANTHER, in Heraldry, is borne gardant, and 
incensed, i. c., with fire issuing from his mouth and 
cars. 

PA'NTOJIIiME, among the ancient Rom.ans, 
denoted not a cpcctaclc but a jierson. The panto- 
mimes were a class of actors who (as the name 
implies) acted not by spc.aking, but wholly by 
mimicry — gesture, movements, and posturings— cor- 
rcsponcling therefore jirctty closely to the modem 
ballet-dancers. When they tir.st made their .appe.ar- 
.aneo in Pmmo cannot bo ascertained ; iirob.ably the 
/(htrioncs (Etrlisc. /liatcr, a dancer) brought from 
Etruria to Romo .'IGt D. c. were pantomimes; but 
the name does not once oecur during the republic, 
though it is common enough from the very dami of 
the emjiire. Augustus showed great favour to this 
class of performers, and is consequcntlj' supposed 
bj’ some wrif''T3 to have been himself the inventor 
of the art of dumb noting. The most celebrated 
pantomimes of the Augustan ago were Bathyllus (a 
freedman of Mroconos), Pylades, and ilylas. The 
class soon spread over all Italy and the provinces, 
and became so pojuilar with the Roman nobles and 
knights (whoV, sed to invite male and female jicr- 
formers to their houses to entertain their guests), 
th.at Tiberius reckoned it nccessarj’ to administer n 
check to their vanity, by issuing a decree forbidding 
the aristocracy to frequent their houses, or to be 
seen w.alking with them in the streets. Under 
C.'digida they were again received into the imperial 
favour; and Nero, who carried every unworthy 
weakness and vice to the extremity of caricature, 
hiin.sclf acted ns a iiantomimc. From this jieriod 
they enjoyed uninterrupted popularity as long ns 
paganism held sw.ay in the empire. 

As the nautomimes wore m.osks, no faci.al mimicry' 
w.as possildc ; everything de]icndcd on the move- 
ments of the body. It w.t-s the hands and fingers 
chiclly that spoke ; hence the expressions, monns 
lo'juactfilma;, diijiti clamov, lee. To such perfection 
was this art carried, that it is said the pantomimes 
could give a finer and more precise expression to 
]>as“ion and action than the nocts themselves. The 
subjects thus represented in uumb show were .always 
mytliologic.al, and consequently liretty well known 
to the spcct-ators. The dress of tlio actors w.as 
made to rcvc.al, and not to concc.al the bc.autie3 of 
their person ; and ns, after the 2d c., women bcg.an 
to appear in public -as pantomimes, the eflect, ns 


may easily be supposed, of the ccsthetical costume 
w^ injurious to morality. Sometimes these panto- 
mimic actresses even appeared quite naked before 
an audience— a thing which could never have 
happened had the Roman communities not become 
thoroughly base, sensual, and impure. It was quite 
natural, therefore, that pantomimic exhibitions 
should have been denounced by tbe early Christian 
writers, as they even were by pagan moralists like 
Juvenal. 

Under HAnLEQUiN is described tbe character of 
the modern p.antomimcs, which word denotes not 
the performers, but the pieces yierformcd. A few 
additional facts are hero given to complete that 
notice. The Christmas P.antomimc, or Harlequinade, 
is, in its present shape, essentially a British enter- 
tainment, and was first introduced into this country 
by .a dancing-master of Shrewsbury named Weaver, 
in 1702. One of his pantomimes, entitled The Loves 
of Mars ami Venus, met with grc.at success. The 
arriv.al, in the year 1717, in London of a troupe of 
French pantomimists with performing dogs gave an 
impetus to this kind of dram.a, which was further 
developed in 175S by the arrival of the Grimaldi 
family', the head of which was a posture-master and 
dentist. Under the auspices of this family, the art 
of producing pantomimes was gi’catly cidtivatcd, 
and the entertainment much relished. Joseph 
GrimahU, the son of the dentist, was clever at 
inventing tricks and devising machinery, and Mother 
Goose, and others of his harlequinades, had an 
extended run. At that time the wit of the clown 
w.as the great feature ; but by and by', as good 
clowns became scarce, other adjuncts were supplied, 
such ns panoramas or dioramio views; and now the 
chief reliance of the manager is on scenic effects, 
large sums of money being lavished on the ntisa cn 
scene. This is particularly the case as regards the 
tnansformation scene— i.c., the scene vhere the 
characters arc changed into clown, harlequin, See . — 
.as much ns £1000 being frequently sjicnt on this one 
effort. In London alone, a sum of about £-10,000 is 
annually expended at Christmas time on panto- 
mimes. The A'liig of the Peacocks, a pantomime 
produced at the London Lyceum Theatre during 
the in.anagcmcnt of Madame Vestris, cost upwards 
of £.7000.' Even provincial theatres, such ns those 
of Manchester or Edinburgh, consider it right to go 
to considcr.able cx|)cnsc in the production of their 
Christinas pantomime. 

PA'OLI, Pasc.vl, a famous Corsican patriot, was 
born in 1720, at Morosaglin, in Coi-sica. His father, 
having t.akcn a leading iiart in the imsucccssful 
insuiTcction of the islanders against the Genoese 
and their French allies, w.as obliged to retire to 
N.aplcs in 1739, t.aking his son with him. Hero 
R. received an excellent education. In July 1755, 
he w.as summoned by the siiprcino magistracy to 
Corsic.a, niid was elected captain-geucr.al of the 
island, .and the chief of a democratic government, 
possessing all the power of a king, but without the 
title, lie energetically and successfully applied 
himself to the refonnation of the barbarous laws 
and customs of the island, and at the same time to 
the expulsion of the Genoese, who, notwithstanding 
the aid they' received from an infliientiial section of 
the islanders, were deprived of ne.arly all their 
strongholds, their fleet was defeated, and they were 
fin.ally obliged to seek help from France. After the 
withdr.aw.al of the French troops, they were again 
speedily deprived of the places they had rcc.aptiired, 
and in 170S they ceded the island to France. P. 
refused nil the advantageous offers by which the 
French government sought to bribe him, ns he had 
before refused those of the Genoese, and continued 
to struggle for the indcpcudcnco of his country. 
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I)nt lio wna signally tlofoalcd by tlio Comto do 
Vnux, .at tlio bead of tlio Preiicli troops, and tlio 
Prcnch bccaino masters of tlio island. After ono 
year’s strngglo, P. avas compelled to talco refimo 
on board of a Uritiah frigate, in avbicb ho sailed 
for England, avbero bo avas treated avitb general 
syinnatby. Twenty years afteravaula, (be J’reiicb 
roa’olution of 17S0 recalled him to Corsica, 
and ns a ze.alons republic.an be entered into the 
Bchomes of the rea'olntionary party ; but during the 
anarchy of branco in 17D- — 17iti, be couceia'ed a 
scbeino for making Corsica an indeiiendcnt republic. 
Until this time ho had been on the best terms 
avith the llooaiiarto family, but they nnaa- joined the 
Jacobin ]iarty avhilst he allied himself aaith Prilain, 
fna-oured tho landing of ‘JIKIO Uritish troops in the 
island in 1701. and joined them in driadiig out the 
Ereneh. lie tlien surrendered the isl.and to George 
111., but becoming dirsatinlied aadth tho govern- 
ment, ho quarrelled avith tho liritish a'iceroy, aadiilst 
many of his couulryincn avero displeased avith the 
course ho hail adopted in allying liiinself aaith tho 
llnlish. lie therefore retired from the island in 
1700, and spent tho remainder of his life in tho 
neighbourhood of London. P. died near London, 
I'ehruary fi, 1SU7. 

PA'PA, a large marhot toavu in tho aa'cst of 
Ilungary, standi m a l.eautifiil district on tho 
'J'apokva, an allluent of tho Marcral, GO miles routh- 
south eant of Prenhurg. It contains a stately c.astic, 
avith a hcautiful garden, handsome Catholic and 
Lutheran ehurehes, a Catholio gymnasium, Jleformed 
college, and an hospital. .Stomnvaro, elotli, .and 
pi])es are manufactured, and a tr.ado in avine is 
carried on. Pop. (ISG'.i) 1 I, '-’-.'I. 

_P.\PA, the Latin form of the title noav, in the 
Western Church, givm cNelustvcly to the P.isbop 
of Itome. Ongiiially, houever, meaning niniply 
‘ father,’ it avas given imhrcriminately to all bi.sliopi. 
'i’ertulhan (l)e I'uilifilin, exiii.) co emiiloy.i it. 
Diony.uus, a ]iriest of Ale,\nndrin, c.alls bis bishop 
Papa Heraelias. tat Cyprian, in the letters of his 
clergy, is aildre.sieil /.'lOfiV'iiao J\tptr Oi.-jiil'iiin. 
The namo form is employed touarda him" by tlie 
clerg.y of Home it.self. Even Anus no addresses his 
oavn bishop Aleaaiider. In the iie.at century, .‘<1 
.hromo addres-e.i tho Fame tith' to Athanasius, to 
Liu[ihnnius, and mo .1 of all to Augustine. Indeed 
it avould appear certain that doaiii to the time of 
Gregory of Toiir.i it aias used not uncomiiionly of 
bish.qii in tho Wisstern Cliurcli. And there arc 
evideiiees of its being occasionally apjilied to tho 
inferior clergy, for aahom, however. Home adjunct 
avas cuiployeil, in order to ilistingiiisli them from 
bishops. 'J'hus, avo noinctime.i read of pnptr pisimii, 
minor popes; and tho tonsure av.as c.allcd by tho 
name If'ni. In the Greek Church, ns is avcil 

knoavii, avhether in Greece ProjuTorin Itiissia, ji.aiia 
is the common apncllation of tho clergy. The clr- 
cumslaneu of its liavnig been originally of gener.al 
apiilie.ation, is acknowledged by all learned Itom.an 
Catholic controvcrsialist.s and historians. 

PA'PACV. .See Poei-.s. 

PAPAL .STATE.S (Italian, ST.aTi J>r.i.i..\ Cmr.s.v, 
or .Sr.aTl Poarinci), a territory, or r.allier prou]i of 
(dates in Central Italy, formerly united into ono 
i;o\-creignty, avith tho impo for its he.ad. It av.as of 
an irregular form, rc.scmbling the letter Z, tho uiijicr 
liortion lying to tho c.ast of the Apennines, tho loaa-er 
to tho aye.st of that range, theno two being connected 
by a third ntrij), avhich crossed tho peninsula from 
cast to avest. 'The P. .S. avero bounded on tho N. 
by the Po, on tho S. by Naplc.s, on tho K by 
the Gulf of Venice and Naples, and on tho W. 
by Modena, Tuscany, and tho TyTrhcnian Se.a. 


Detaclicd portions, ns Benevento and Pontccorvo, 
lay aadthin tho Neapolitan territory. Tho countiy 
is traa'crscd by the Apennines, avhich attain their 
highc.st elevation in tho Monte della Sibllla, avhich 
is .about 7-102 feet .aboa-e sca-lcvcl. Caving to this 
range, avhich traver.sc.s tho peninsula in the direction 
of its length, lying no much nearer tho cast than tho 
ave.st coast, tho otreams to the cast of it have a 
short course and little a-olumc. being, in fact, mere 
mountain torrents; avhilo on tho aa’c.st side a few of 
the rivers are of considerable size. Of tho latter, 
the Tiber (q. a-.) is tho largest. Tho eastern coast 
is bold and rugged, and destitute of proper harbours, 
that of Ancona alone excepted; toavards tho north, 
at tho mouth of tho Po, it gr.adu.ally aubsidcs into 
a loav, level, marshy tract, avith numerous lagunc.s. 
Tho country avest of the Apennines is traversed 
by ranges of hills p.ar.allel to them, and gradually 
decrc.asing in elea-ation as they approach tho .sea. 
Tho coast itself is almost avholly flat, sandy, or 
marshy, avith no deep bays and foav good liarbours 
besides Civita Vcccbia. fl’hero aro numerous small 
lakes, princijially in tho northern' portion of tho 
country, tho chief of avhich aro Lake Bolsen.a, Lake 
Perugia, and Lako Br.acciano, the hast an old cr.ater, 
i.ituated alinosl 1000 feet aboa-o se.a-lca'el. 

Tho country av.as divided for admini.strativo 
jiurposes into 20 di.stricks, as' folloavs : 1 Comarca, 
mehuling Home and tho Agro Homano ; C Legations, 
Bologna, I’err.am, Forli, It.avcnna, Urbino, ‘V^lletri ; 
.and 1.'! Delegations, Ancon, a, Ascoli, Bcnca-onto, 
C’.amcrino, Civita Vcccbia, Permo, Frosinone, Ma- 
cerata, Ora-ieto, Perugia, .Siioleto, Hicti, Viterbo; 
avith a total area of 10,77-1 Engli.sh squ.aro mile.s, 
and a population of above ;t,(K)l),000. Tho Lcg.ations 
of Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, and Havenna constituted 
tho llomu'jnn ; .Siioleto and Perugia avero krioavn as 
Uiuhrla; and Ancon.a, Fermo, Macerat.a, and Ascoli 
constituted the Jfnrr/i a/ Aiicoiici, Tho inlmbitant-s, 
avith the exception of 10,000 Jews, aa'erc of It.alian 
race, and of tho Homan Catholio religion. Tlio 
only- proa-inces avhich latterly remained under tlio 
liapal rule avere. Homo avith tho Comare.a, tho lega- 
tion of Velletri, and tho delegations of Civita 
Veechia, Frosinone (excepting J’ontecora-o), and 
Viterbo, avith a tot.al area of d lf).'! Englisli square 
miles, and a poimlation of .about 700,000. Tho chief 
citie.s and toM'iis in the territory avere. Homo 
(the capit.al), Viterbo, Velletri, Alatri, and Civita 
Vecehia. 

Climalf and Proihicl.i . — Tho climate of tho P. S. 
is ono of tho lincst in tho avorld, and tho heat of 
minmer is tempered by tho mild and cooling sca- 
broercs ; but in tho Hats south of tho Po and in tho 
Camjagna of Home, the noxious ntmosphero pro- 
duced by the exhalations from tho marshes is most 
dentructivo of human life. Fca-er and ague aro 
aery prev.alent among tho inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring distriet.s, and nolaa-ithstanding tho attemiits 
to remedy tho deadly intlucnco of the mar.shes 
by dr.ainago and ciiltia-ation, it has hitherto been 
undiminislied (see IlLvnr.MM.a). Violent siroccos 
aro occasion.ally experienced on tho ave.st coast 
Tho northern portion, from its elea-ation, is cxjio.sed 
to severe cold diiriug avintcr. Tho soil of the P. S. 
is in gener.al extremely fertile ; but tho bighcr 
mountain di.stricts .aro either quite barren, or only 
adnjited for jiasturo; and not more than one-third 
of tho avholo surfaco is under cultia-.ation. Tho 
practice of .agriculture is in its most primitive 
state, nolavithst.anding tho fact that .agriculture, 
ns a science, originated here, and aa-.as practised 
for many centuries before it aa-.as introduced into 
tho other countries of Europe ; but tho many 
jiolilical changes and revolutions aaliich have con- 
a-ulscd tho country, have acted as a bar to all 
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cntcrjirise. It must, liowever, T)e mentioned, tliat 
the present iiopo has, by salutary enactments, and 
by the establisUmeut of agricultural societies, done 
nir.cli for tlio improvement of this -branch of 
industry. The products arc similar to those of 
the vest of Italy. The mauufaoturos arc compara- 
tively unimportant— silks, woollens, and leather 
arc tho chief ; but plate-glass, rope, sailcloth, 
cotton goods, paper, artilicial flowoi-s, wax-c.andlcs, 
soap, stoneware, &c., aro also manufactured in 
various places. Tho fisheries are important. Tho 
chief minerals aro alum, vitriol, s.altpctrc, sulphur, 
coal, roch-salt, marble, and alabaster. 

Many of tho manufactured goods, and wine, olive 
oil, wool, hemp, tobacco, bread-stufl's, catgut, &c., 
were exported, the total exports amounting to 
about .£2, GOO, 000, while the imports reached ne.arly 
.fM,(100,0(l0. The statistics were latterly very 
unrcli.ablo, but tho fact that tho P. S. aro now 
no more, renders details of trade under pontifical 
rule a matter of little importance. Indeed, no 
information on such topics was issued under tho 
latest years of the political power of the pope. 

Onv'riwiuil. — Tho jiopo possessed .absolute and 
unlimited power, but the members of the college 
of cardinals, who elected him, gcner.all 3 ' kept tho 
chief offices of state in their own hands, and .assisted 
the pope in tho government of liis states, as well ns 
in the aflairs of the church. The sccrchary of sbatc 
was at the head of political affairs, and w.as nomi- 
nated bj' tho pope. lie presided over both the 
ministia'ial council and tho council of slate. Tho 
former council, which consisted of five or more 
ministers, heads of departments, selected by the 
pope, hail a voice in legislation, and also the right 
of authoritative intcrjiretation of tho laws; tho 
latter, which consisted of thirteen mcnibcra, also 
nominated by tho pope, had,_ in matters of legisla- 
tion and finance, only tho right of giving advice ; 
but it settled any que.stion of competency that 
might ari'c between tho various brauchos of tho 
administiation. After ISuO, there _w.as also a 
Eciiaratoyfnanc'eoiiJHfia for tho regulation of fin.an- 
cial affairs. TIio Comarca, which was more directly 
under tho ceuli-.-d government, was ruled by a 
cardinal-president; tho Legation was ruled by a 
cardin.al-lcgato, aided by a provincial ch.ambcr of 
deputies. Theft were civil and criminal courts in 
all the provinces, minor courts' in tho communes, 
with courts of appeal in all tho chief citic.s, and a 
central tribuu.Tl at Homo. All the uroccedings of 
the.'e courts were public, except trials for politic.al 
offences. 

Tho pap.al armj’, which formerly .amounted to 
20,000 men, in Juno 180.1, numbered onlj' S.'il.l 
men, infantry', c.avalrj', artillerj-, &e. included, .and a 
considerable portion of the pa[i.al territory w.as 
garrisoned by Erenoh troojis, without whose aid the 
]iojie’u power could not have been maiut.ained. 

Tho income and c.vmendituro for 1859, the last 
year of tho entirety or tho 1’. S., were respectively 
14,4.5.1,325 Ecudi (£3,120,028), and 15,019,310 Boudi 
(£3,248,038) ; but the throe succeeding years showed 
a widely different result; the expenses being largely 
incre.ascd by tho cost of tho war, whilo from the 
rebellious i>rovincc3 sc.arccly any taxes wero col- 
lectccL Tho income and expenditure for these three 
j’ears were nearly ns follows : 

ITTpcmlllffre. Income, 

18C0 . . £1,720,800 . . £1,7IC,C58 

jcr,l . , . 4,291,011 . , . 1,71G,C58 

18C2 . . 2,145,622 . . 1,072,911 

The finances continued in tho same do]ilorablo con- 
dition, and the national debt amounted to .about 
£17,000,000. Tho ta.x known as ‘Peter’s pence,' 
which was coUcoted ffom all tho Homan Catholic 


countries, had produced at tho beginning of 18G3 
about £1,080,000. 

Ilisionj . — ^During tho rulo of the Goths and Lom- 
h.ards in Italy, tho inhabitants of Home and all who 
desired to live free from tho barbarian yoke, feeling 
that tho Greek empu'O was incapable of proteoting 
them, and at tho samo time observing the perti- 
nacity .and energy with whioli tho pope assorted the 
importanco and dignity of Home, naturally looked 
up to him as in somo sort a protector; and it is to 
tho gradual growth and spread of this fooling that' 
the important position subsequently taken by tho 
popes as .authorities in temporal matters is chiefly 
due. About 720 A.D., Gregory III., having quarrelled 
with tho Emperor Loo the Isanrian, declared tho indo- 
peiidcncc of Homo. In 72C, Pepin Ic Bref compelled 
tho Lombard king to hand over Ravenna, Rimini, 
Pesaro, Pane, Ccscna, Urhiiio, Eorli, Comacchio, 
and fifteen other towns, to tho pope, who now 
assumed the state of a tcmpor.al sovereign. Pepm’s 
example was followed by his son Charlemagne; 
hut, notwithstanding, tho pope’s sovereignty w.as 
more nominal than real, as tho towns wero not in 
his possession, and he only obtained a small share 
of their revenues. In tho 11th o., tho Normans 
greatly aided to increase the papal temporal autho- 
ritj’, and in 1053 tho duchy of Benevento was 
.annexed. In 1102, tho Countess Matilda of 
Tusc.any left to tho pope her fiefs of P.arma, Mantua, 
Modena, and Tuscany ; but these were immediately 
seized by tho German emperor, and of this magnifi- 
cent bequest only a few estates camo into tho pope’s 
hands. Between this period and tho end of tho 
13th c., the ponies succeeded, often by unscrupulous 
mc.ans, in obtaining from many of tho free towns of 
Italy an acknowledgment of tho auporiority of tho 
Roman see over them; and in 1278 tlio Emperor 
Rodolf L confirmed tho popes in tho acquisitions thus 
obtained, defined .authoritatively tho boundaries of 
the P. S., and nclcnowlcdgod tho pope’s oxchisivo 
authority over them, by absolving their inhabitants 
from their o.ath of nllcgianco to tho empire. The 
P. S. nt this time inchiucd Perugia, Bologna, Borti- 
iioro, tho Ducliy of Spoloto, tho Exarchy of Ravenna, 
and tho March of Auiconn ; but many of tlio towns 
were cither republics or horoditaiy principalities, 
and in none dad tlio pope possess rc.al authority. 
Shetus I'^., in tho end of tho 15th c., managed 
to annex tho Romagna to his dominions ; in 
cficcting which ho is accused of having cmplojmd 
intrigue, perjury, and murder. His successors, 
Alexander VI. and Julius II., increased tho P. S. 
bj’ the addition of Pesaro, Rimini, Faonza, P.arma, 
Placentia, and Reggio. By tho victory of tho 
French .at Mariguan (1515), tlio very cxistonoo of 
the p.apal power was threatened ; hut tho able policy 
of Leo X. averted tho threatened danger. In 1545, 
P.aul III. niiciiatcd Parma and Placentia, and erected 
them into a duchy for his son, Pietro Luigi F.arncso ; 
hut this loss av.as partly made up by the acquisi- 
tions of Gregory XIII. In 1598, tho possessions of 
tile House of Kate, viz., Ferr.ar.a, Comacchio, and a 
part of tho Romagna, avero seized by Pope Clo- 
lucnt VIII. ; and tho P. S. received their final 
additions in Urhino (1023), Boncigliono, .and tho 
duchy of Castro (1050). Tho Romagna was seized 
by Napoleon in 1797, and incorporated in tho, 
Cisalpine Republic ; and in tho following year, 
Romo w.as taken by tho French, and tho P. S. 
erected into tho Homan Jtcpuhl'ic, Pius VII., in 
•1800, obtained possession of his states, hut they 
were .almost immediately retaken by tho French, 
.and finally (1609) incorporated with Franco, Romo 
being reckoned tho second city of the empire. In 
1814° tho pope returned to his dominions, nnd was 
formallj' reinstated by the trc.aty of Vieiin.a, mainly 
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tliron^h tlio exertions o£ tlie non-Boman Catholic 
•powers, llnssin, Prussia, and Britain ; but the 
clerical misgovernnicnt contrasted so strongly ■with 
tile liberal administration o£ Prance, that in 1830 
tbo people o£ Ancona and Bolo"na rose in rebellion. 
They wore put down by the aid o£ an Austrian 
army, but the abuses in the administration w-eic so 
llagrant, that even Austria uryed the nccc.ssity for 
reform. Her rcmonstranec.s, however, were not 
attended to, and the Bologncsa af;,ain rebellcil. Thm 
second revolt supplied Austria avitli a pretext for 
occupying the northern Legations, and the I'rench 
at the same time garrisoned Ancona. Oceasinn.al 
risimss took place from time to time up to IS 16, 
when the present iiopc, Pius IX., assumed the ttara, 
and Imrsfc upon the astoni.ilicd world in tlie new 
character of a reforinini:^ l»ope. Ilia projects were 
of a most liberal character, and were put in force 
avith nreat enura'y, despite tlie oiipo.sition of 
Austria ; but, alarmed at the apread of revolution 
in Europe dunm’ ISIS, ho halted in Ins c.areer, just 
at t !>0 critical moment when to halt avas to be lost. 
Tiio people rose, and Pms IX. fled to Gaota, 
whilst Homo was proclaimed a renubbe. lie was 
restored and his Buhjects rc.luced to Bubmisamn, 
bv tiio arms of Pr.vnee, .Vustria, Naples, and Spam. 
The Austrians held the Legations in eubjcction to 
the pope’s aulhonty till ISo'.l ; .and the Proneh occu- 
jiied Hoiiic in )iis lit-lialf for ton yciirs more. JiiJuIy 
ISoO, tlic four novtliern Lc_Ljali*ui3 (the llouiAgun), 
tnUitm ndvimtniii' <»f tlic mtlulmwAl of the Austrinii 
troojis, quiotlv throw olT the pnpnl nnthorily, and 
proclrvimcd tluir annoxMion t<> Sardtmn, winch 
was formally avUnowUHl'^rd hy ^ ictor iMinnnnuol 
ill Msirch ISGO. The poju* now; raised a largo body 
of troops, a)»pointin:^ I/lnl<»^ici^^o, au eminent 
French general, to command them, for the purpose 
of re®ititing any further ciK'roachmonl.s on Ins 
dominions; hut the news of (larihaldifl succofs 
in Sicily and pr»iduccd revolt in the Leg.v 

lion pf Urbino an.l in the Marche^ the people 
pnrc?aiming Vi. l-.r ICmmanueh The }>ardnnnnM 
accordingly marched into Iho 1. defeated 
LamorieiCrc in two encounter?, ami tinally com- 
pelle.l him to retire into Ancona, where, after a 
hie'^e of flcven days, ho was compelled to nurrender 
witli his whole army. The rcvidtcd pronnccs m 
Umbria. I’rbiim. and tho J^IarcUoii \vcrc immciU- 
aleh* annexed to Sardmia ; and tho Isolated pro- 
vinces of l5t.*nei onto and Pontccorvo (a part of 
FniMimneh which wi re Mtuated within the kingdom 
of N.iple-I, filnin il tlie nrime fate. In October )S70, 
tlio I'rench having wilhdraw'ii, tho remnant of the 
1*. S. voted for anni salum to tho kingdom of Italy. 

PA PAYER A’CE.E. .n imliir.sl order of cx<>"ciions ^ 
phsiifs, hcrh.sccuiH or half shriihby, usually with n . 
milhy or culuiirL.l juice, i he leaves arc alternate, j 
without Bliimlc.s ; tho llowi rs on loiu; ouc-Howered I 
Etalhs. 'J'ho fniit is jiod .sliajicl or c.aji.siil.ar ; tlio 
Hccihs miiiicroiis. The order is di.stiimui.slicd for 
narcotic properties, tlimiiii (ij. v.) is its most import- 
ant product. The juice of Celaiuliiio (q. v.) is very 
acrid. A numher of siieeie.i are used in their native 
countric.s for medicinal puriioses. The eceils yield 
fixed oil, which, with the exception of that obtained 
from Acq^oiouc jilcjricana-, i.s quite bland. See 
Porrv. The llowers of many Bpccic.s are laroo and 
Blicwy, most frcipieiitly white or yellow, Koinelimc.s 
red. Scvcr.il kinds of Pojipy and Eseli.sclioltzia 
arc frequent in oiir pardeiis. There arc in .all 
ahoiit 130 known species, natives of .all niiarters 
of the world, and of tropical and tcmper.ate chiimtcs, 
hut they abound most of all in Europe. 

PAPAW' [Curica Papatja), a .South American 
tree of tho matnval order Papa’jaccw—oi avhicli 
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order about 30 sjiccics are knonai — svhioh has now 
heen introduced into many troiiical and subtropical 
counlrics. It grows to tlie height of 15—30 
with le.ave 3 only at tbo top, whore .also the fruit 
grows close to the stem. Tho leaves .are 20—30 
inches long. The fruit is of a green colour, a'cry 
similar in npjiearance to a Email melon, and with 
a Eomesvhat .similar flavour. It is eaten either raw 
or boiled. Tho .seeds are round and black, and 
when clicwcd, have in a high degree the imiigenoy 
of crc.'^sc.s. The powdered seeds and the jnicc of 
the unripe fruit .are most powerful antlielmiutics. 
A constituent of this juice is Fihrine, otberwiso 
unknown in the vcget-ablo kingdom, c.xcopt in the 
I'uiigi. Tho milky ‘juice of tho tree is very .acrid. 
The^lcavcs arc used by negroes instead of soap to 
wash linen. Tho juice of tho fruit and tho sap 
of the tree have tho singular projierty of rondcriiig 
the toughest meat tender in a short time. Even 







r.ipaw Tree (Cnrica rap.vja). 

the cxli.alations from the Iveg liave this property j 
.and joints of meat, fowls, .to., arc hung among its 
hr.auehes to prejiaro them for tho table. It is a 
tree of extremely r.ajiid growth, beai-s fruit .all the 
ye.ar, and is exceedingly jirolifie. The fruit is 
often cooked in various w.ays. — ^Tlib Cliamhuru (0. 
di'/itala), aiiotlier s|iccic3 of tbo s.ame genus, a 
native of Br.ar.il, is reiiiaikablo for the extrciindy 
acrid and poisonous ch.ar.actcr of its juice, and the 
tlis'nistini; Btorcoraccous otlour of its llowTrs.— In 
the’middlo and southern rtates of America the name 
P. is given to tlie l/varin (or AAoiina) tn'oha, a 
small tree of tho natural order Atmincnv, tho fruit 
of which, a largo oval berry, three inches long, is 
eaten hy iiegioe.s, hut not generally relished by 
othei-s. All parts of tbo jilaiit li.avc a rank eiucU. 

PA'PENBURG, a small town of Ihanovor, in tbo 
bailiwick of Osuabrlick, on a canal navigable for .sea- 
going vessels, 27 miles sonth-soutb-enst of Eiiulen, 
on Dollart Bay, by the Eiuden and Hanover Baihv.ay. 
It originated in a simall colony which sprang up 
here, .and wa-s supported i>riucii)ally by peat-cutting, 
ail omiiioyuieut for wliieli the fens and moors of 
the vicinity aU'ord abuudaut facilities, Tbo town is 
clc.anly built, after the Hutch model ; its houses 
stretch along tho hanks of the canal. It jiosscsscd, 
in 1S7-1, lS5'’Bhips, and carries on m.aiiufaeliircs of 


I Eail-clotli and ropes. Its commerce 
j Pop. llSTl) 0077. 

P^VPER. This ^vell-kno^vn fahric is usually 
composed of vegetable fibres minutely divided and 
recombined in thin sheets, either by simpilo drying 
in contact, or with the addition of size or some other 
adhesive material. Prob.ably the earliest use of 
paper was for the purpose of writing upon, and its 
earliest form was tiie PapjTiis (q. v.) of the Egyp- 
tians. The stems of the papyrus plant, which are 
often eight or ton feet long, are soft and green, cx- 
tern.ally like the common rush; and the interior 
consists of a compact cellular tissue or jiith. At 
the bottom of each stem the portion immersed in 
the mud and water is avhiter and more conqiact ; 
and under the outer skin a number of thin pellicles 
lie one .above the other. These were removed, and 
laid side by side with their edges overlapping each 
other, and crosswise upon these was pl.aced one or 
more similar layers, until the sheet was sufficiently 
thick ; pressure was then applied for a time, and 
afterwaials the sheet was dried in the sun. The 
width of such sheets, of course, depended upon the 
Icnsth of the iiortion of pa))yrus stems taken ; but 
they could be made any length by joining a number 
of tlie squares end to end by glue or any other 
adliesive material. The scctpiis^ or roll, usually 
consisted of about 20 of them. 

Owing to the facfth.at the various l.aycrs of the 
papyrus^ decrease in tliickness as they are nearer to 
the 'centre of the stem, the makers were cn.ablcil to 
I produce papers of dilVerent qualities ; and in the time 
of the llom.ans many varieties were known, avhich 
differed as to the qu.ality of the material, and the 
size of the pieces of uliich the sheets were composed. 
The linest quality was made from the innermost 
layer of membrane, and was called Jlkralica, or 
jiaper of the priests. This w.as, made for the 
Egyptian priests, who interdicted its salc^ until 
covered avitli sacred writing. In this state it was, 
however, an article of trade, and the Homans found 
a means of rcmiJ.ing the writing, and sold the 
palimpsest sheets in Homo under the name of 
Avgut,'.us I'apcr, used as a Latin equivalent for its 
former Greek name of hicraika. It was, however, 
supposed by many that it was named after the 
Emperor Augustus and in consequence a second 
quality svas called iil,or his wife, Xirinio;^ and the 
original name of the first (piality c.ame in time to bo 
njiiilied to the third quality. The next quality was 
called AmphM^airka, it is supposed, from its 
having been ma<lc in the vicinity of the Alexandrian 
amiihith'catre. This last, when imported to Itoiiic, 
was j)artly rcinanufacturcd by Q. Heinmiu.s Eannius 
Pahumon, the schoolmaster and jiaper-m.akcr, wlio, 
by a j.cculiar process of his own, reduced its 
thickness, and rendered it equal to the first (juality, 
■when it was sold under tho name of Fdnniana, 
There were other inferior qualities, of avhich one 
called JJiiiporelka w.as used as shop-ji-apcr. 

Pliny, from avhom we get these very interesting 
paiticulars, tells us that' all these kinds avere manu- 
, factured in Egypt, and required the Kile water for 
their formation. Ho says, that ‘when it is in a 
muddy state it has the peculiar qualities of glue, 
and the various kinds of jiapcr are made on a table 
avhere they are moistened avith this aa'atcr. The 
leavc.s or sheets of membrane are laid .upon it 
lengthaviso, a.s long indeed as tho p.apynis avill 
admit of, the jagged edges being cut off at cither 
end ; after avhich a cross layer is jilaccd over : tho 
same avay, in fact, that hurdles are made. AVhen 
this is done, the le.aves are pressed together, and 
dried in tho snn.’ Tho idea of the adhesia'c quality 
of the Kilo avater is erroneous, but it is very prob.ablc 
the Egyptian manufacturers encouraged the error. 


It is obanous tho avliolo merit consisted in using tho 
membranes fresh, avhilst their own natural gum was 
in proper condition to make them adhere together. 

In India and China, the art of avriting with a 
style or sharp point upon dried palm and other 
Icaa’cs, and also some kinds of bark, is common 
even at the present day, especially in Ceylon, avhere 
ai'o find it common to employ the leaves of the 
talipot and other palms as paper. Perh.aps it was 
from the cmplosmiont of these materials, or it is 
even possible from avatching the operations of the 
p.apcr-m.aking avasps and other insects, that the 
manufacture of larger pieces, by pulping tho 
materials and spreading them out to a greater 
extent, aims suggested. 'Whatever w.as the true 
origin of the art, it is noav lost in the vista of time. 

it is known that the Chinese avere acquainted 
avith tho art of maldiig paper from pulp artificially 
prc])ared as early as the commeneemeut of tho 
Christian era ; and it is thought that they used tho 
b.ark of various trees, the soft parts of bamboo 
stems, and cotton. In the 7th c., the Arabians 
learned the art of m.aking it of cotton from the 
Chinese, and tho first ra.inufactory avas established, 
.about 70G a.d., at Samarcand. From thence it avas 
transplanted to Spain, avhere, under tho Moors, 
paper aa'.as made not only of cotton, but it is 
thought also of hemp and ilax. The exact time of 
the introdnction of paper made of linen rags is 
a'cry uncertain ; but the best ca'idcncc is offered by 
the Arabian physician Abdollatiph, avho avrites, in 
an account of his visit to Eg}'pt in tho year 
1200, ‘ that tho cloth found in the catacombs, and 
used to cna-clop mummies, avas made into gannents, 
or sold to the scribes lo milx paper for shopkeepers 
.and as there is no doubt that these mummy-cloths 
aa-cre linen, it proves that tho use of thi,s material is 
of no mean antiquity. Of tho use of linen rags in 
Europe, tho earliest proof is in the celebrated docu- 
ment found by Ichavancbicr in tho monastery of 
Goss, in Upper Stj-ria, avhich purports to be a man- 
date of Frederick II., emperor of the Homans, and 
is dated 1212. It is avritten on paper avhich has 
Ijeen proved to bo made of linen. Tho practice of 
making a distinctive avater-mark on tho p.apcr, by 
me.ans of an impression on tho fine sieve of threads 
or wires upon avhich the floating pulp is received 
(fig. d), aa-as also of very early date, as jNISS. as old 
.as” tho 13th c. bear it. But there is really no 
.satisfactory information respecting the exact time 
or place of the introduction of paper-making into 
Europe ; by some it is saipnoscd that Spain avas the 
first to receive tho art, and that thence it spread to 
Fr.ance and Holland, and afteravards to England. It 
is quite certain that England aa-as a long time behind 
these countries. As a proof of this, avo find that 
tile first patent for paiacr-making avas taken out in 
1CG5, by one Charles Hildcyerd, but it avas for ‘ The 
aa-.ay and art of making blcav paper used by sugar- 
bakers and others.’ Tho second avas in 1G75, by 
Eustace B.ameby-, for ‘ Tho art and skill of making 
all sorts of aa-hitc paper for tho use of aaviting and 
jirinling, being a noav manufacture, and never prac- 
tised in any avay in any of onr kingdomes or domi- 
nions.’ This, then, avas the first commencement of 
the making of aaxiting and printing p.apcr ; but that 
it did not equal tho manufactures of other coun- 
tries is shcavu by the spccific.ation of another patent, 
taken out by John Bnscoo in tho year 1GS5, aa-hich 
is thus expressed : ‘Tho true .art and av.ay for making 
English paper for aa'riting, printing, and other uses, 
hoik as good and as servkeaUe in all respects, and 
cspccUdly as while as any French or Dutch paper.’ 
As a general rule, it aa-as the custom of paper- 
makers to employ linen rags for fine papcrs,_but a 
gre.at variety of other materials have been in use 
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from its first introduction; for, ns cnrl 3 ' as IGSO, 
Nathaniel Elation tool: out a jiatcnt for ‘ An engine 
method and mill, ivhcrchj- hcmjt, ilax, Ij-nnen. 
cotton, cordage, silke, rvoollcn, and all sorli of 
materials ’ might bo ma<lc into pai-er and jiastc- 
board; and from that time innumeralile eirm t* have 
been made to prepare other material i th:m cotton 
and linen rags for the manufacture of paper. The 
following is a summarv of the iial'-nts wliich have 
been taken out in ]Jrit.,in for making pap-T from 
various matorials, avith the dales, which wilt rhew 
to those engaged in this investigation in avhat 
diroetions the iiiqnirj* has heen jireviimslj' con- 
i dueled. Tlic arrangement is .alph.abctical, and 
I conscipiciitlj’ not in the order of dales. 


JIsl'HOi. 

tf iRTtntcr*, an«t Dit^t otratmti. 

AloP Fibre, • • 

B''rrv, 183^ ; D'Harenurt, 1?33; 
SmiU, 1633; Jd-ty, 1S32; llurke, 
1S33. 


Maulcre, 1^33. 

iU:Ti!K or SacKlnp, . 

Sliir, 1651 ; Wheeler oml C> , 1851 ; 

Ito'Mtcr nnd Co., 1S5I ; bti^Uh | 
tuul Co , 1S55. 

B.tnan.i Fibre, , . 

Birrv. 1633; LUlv. IS'.I; Jiilllnn, ' 
1655; I'uiLr*. IS'.S; 1657. i 

BarF'! of tarlous Lhid*, 

Ko ips I'-n i; t'. till! in-*. 1333 ; Ncrot, : 
16K; Couph'f, 1652; Jv»!m*on, , 
1^55; Ki'U., l‘'*5; 1655; i 

Mien, l‘-5‘.>; iJrvjd, 1657; lIo;c 
r.fiil Ct»., 1657. 

Ilv* o: B.-I't, 

Ilu<-k and iuucbc, 1$5C; Toacl.c, 


H'll.irvu irt, 1^33; Urf-ounn, 

C\anc • ♦ j 

1 

Utrry, l'’5*»; ('« npt'T, l‘.V2, J .h*'- 
ft'n, 1*55; 1*55, K-i.'U 

f.nd ‘lumbf, lt55 ; llutU. 1^5^. 

Coecn mi‘. Fibre, • , 

1652; lloU end Fofp.r, 

Coroa*r,m Ivcrnrl, . ’ 

lUai'^r* F:1. 

Cout'hnd, l'5t; H**lt tr.d Fra^rr, 
l‘'5l ; l itfiH' ;i, 1*57. 

CloTcr, * 

Cotton, . . . ' 

I!h ! n, I'.'J. WlKnm*', 1“3 j; 
Coti; trr, 1*52; Cro«*ltv, 1*^51; 

1 

6jblc{, 1*57 

Dun;:, , . . i 

Jari'i, l;‘'5, Zindtr, I'lS?; L!oyd, 
I--:.:; iitU, if5i. 

r.«:uti9 or Aif.«, . « , 

n IrC*. ' 

nil, , . . 

lilid’n, l''32; Ko-p*, l^M; 

1‘05; HxU, M7; Ibrrr, 

(iibtf', lt33; !>»' lx 1^25; 

(oup.tr, IS'i’; ColUns le55; 

1 r^r. ml. 1^52, Coup».ind, 1S5I; 

I lln 3 5.1*57 

Flxx, Iicrr Zealand, • 

II rrr, 1*35 . 1S33 mul 1S57 ; 

1 (lUOiun. IS5I. 

rrc*b‘V.a*,cr Weed?, 1 

I .Srtl.^r, 1*55. 

Fur, . . . ! 

1 Wiilum*. 

GrJ‘'C«, . 

is.a ; I.xan-. 165I ; Clift, iri; 
.jrnl, 1651; l‘*5l; 

1*51; 1651; 

Ja?jn« jn, l‘-’5 ; Fru'cr, 1''55; 
(ijUcc, 1655, HoU und Fra'cr, 
1^51 , 16,C. 

Ou’.li'I 

n.tnc- '■K, l‘'l*j 

Heir, 

' Ir33. 

liny, .... 

» ixoo;’',UOO;Ca*UlalD,lS5l; Farlrt, 
1S5C 

TTcalli, . 

Cru-Irj. 1651 

lUuip, «... 

IJhden, lC‘-2-, Hooper, 1701; Ko*j;x, 
l"0d; l»e la C'vr.l'*. I?25; Gtbb*. 
1B32, CoupUf. 1*52 ; Colhn«,l*53; 
Bar^rn.tn*', 1'‘55; Jack'Mii, 1S5I; 
lldin, 1551; Broad, 1557 ; Iiall, 
1617. 

Hop; and Ilup-linc, • 

Be H Cnnle, J$25; I»'U.ircoarl, 
1S35; iJilniano, 1 * *6 ; M'Ounraii, 
1SJ3 ; Shtidon, ISl3; lUrllnp, 
I'-Sl; CfP“lc 7 , 1551; lIoU nnd 
I'r.i'cr, 1‘'51 , ’ioylnr, IC51 ; Broad, 
1‘'57; riunkclt, 1*57. 


Will.ln»nn, 1S52 

Jute, • . • 

C.ih» rt, 16 IG; Nerot, 3S1G; Coupler, 
1652; lIclUi, 1651 ; Jacb'i»*i, IS51; 
.Smith nnd Holllnpufrlb, 1655 

L' alLcr, • • 

Hooper, 1730 ; Tr.appi«, 1‘‘51 ; nd:^, 
1S5C; Vun den Iluut, 1S5G; Llch- 
leu'tadl, 1857. 

Iaavc?, • • • 
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Balniano, 1631 ; ‘Wnmer, J653 ; 
Vivien, 1653; Joli««oD, 1S55 ; 
Mnll, 1855; Buck nnd Touche, 
1S57. 



Kime* ofluTentori, nnd Date* of ratcnti. 

M lire, llu*l;, and Stem?, 

B’Unrcourt, loDS ; Balmano, 1833; 
ituck and Touche, 1S57. 

Jle.nlll 1 Hemp or FHn-') 
tain Fiore, , j 

Kewton, 1852. 

;t" . 

No'bitt, 1821 ; Bcllford, 1854 ; 
Johnson, 1855. 

N<HUi, 

June", 1*05; Bo la Garde, 1825; 
Clift, 1S54. 

did Writing Taper, 

Knopa, 1800. 

TciSLdk, , • 

B’Ht.rcourt, 1855. 

Teat or Turf, « 

Ley. 1852; Clarke. 1553 ; Lallc- 
rinnde, 1653 ; Crci'kipy, 1854 ; 
31cinmInp,lS57; Wc''tfinian,lS52. 
Bilmano, 1833; Do la Bcrlothc, 
1655; Johmon, 1855; Achlai *1, 
1651; Birllnir, 1655; Inibti*. 1S57. 

Hoot^ of wirious kind?, I 

1 

Sawdust, • » • 

Wilkinson, 1852; John’an, 1655. 
JIartcnoUdoMartonol,lS55; Archer, 
1S55. 

Sca-uced?, . • 

silk 

Bladen, 1CS2; Bull, 1817; Wmiarn^ 
1833. 

Slraur, . • • 

Koopv,16DD ; Lnmherl,lS24 ; Zander, 
1633; Oniplcr, 1852; Stiff, 1853; 
Toole, 1653; llolin, 1851; Fraser, 
1655; Chancharil, 165C; Castclain, 
1851 ; Broad, 1657; Wheeler, 1857. 

Tan (Spent Bark), 

Cro«^:iy. 1854; Jeyc-*. 1854; Holt 
.nnd 1 iir*tcr, 1651; Horton, '1855; 
Bfi'slter nnd Bishop, 1854. 

HiKtlc-down, » • 

Bellfard. 1851. 

'Ihhtk^ . 

Koop«, 1‘‘00; I>3rd Bcrridalc, 1854; 
Lille, 1651. 

Tabicco«>taU.?, • 

Adcock, 16M, 

Woid 

Koop*, ISOl ; B:«?ran(l. 1533 ; 
Broornan, IS53; Suindidl*, 1554 ; 
Kewton, 1852; John«on, 1855; 
Kclk, 1655; Martin. 1655; Trcdc- 
val, 1*55; Be Fronlur, 1855; 
Char.clnrd, 1850; Amyot, 1*‘5C; 
jNev''lon (Yocltcr), 1657 ; Tokat, 
1*^57 ; .Coupler, H52. 

tVesJ, . . , 

B!xd>*n, lOr’: Williams 1833; 
l)lclun»tm, 1S07; Cfo*5lcy, 1654* 

Wrack Ora*? or Zo’ter.a, 

Spjoner, 1*57. 


r.ut whatever the material rmplo_vcd, the process 
for nearl)’ all is the same. TJie rags, bark, fibres, 
or other Eubol.ance, have to be rediteeJ with water 
into a fine i.mnotli jnilp. This, in the carlj- Bt.ages of 
the niatmtaetnro, w.as nccom]>lished bj* macerating 
and boiling the material, until, in the cabc of bark, 
fibres, or other raw materi.al, the fibres could bo 
drawn out from the cellnloso matter, after which it 
w.Ti be.alen vitli mallef.i, or with pe.stles in mortars, 
or !.tam]'er'i moved h.v come }>owor. M'ater is gener- 
.allj- reed, hiit in Holland wmd-mills do this avorlc. 
The heating is contimicd until the material is 
reduced to a ver}’ cmoolh jnilp. The pulping, in onr 
maehiiic jiancr-mills, is much more lapidlj' accom- 
ph died lij" boiling the linen or cotton rags, or other 
in.aterial, in a r.trong Ij'e of cau-stio alk.ali. This 
iHectualli' cleans the r.ngr, and other vegetable fibres 



arc Eofloncd and sopar.atod in a remark.able manner 
by it I tbe^- are tbcii put into a maebino called tbo 
w.asbing-macliino (fig. 1), avbieli avasbes' out dirt 
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and cverytliing but; the pore vegetable fibre. This 
machine (figs. 1, 2, and 3) is a large cast-iron vessel, 
nsiially about 10 feet in length, 44 feet in avidth, 
and 2J feet in depth. In the middle, occupjdng 
about two-thirds of its length, is a partition, 
always cast with it, called the mid-feather, a 
(figs. 1 and 2), to support the axle or driving-shaft, h 
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(figs. 1 and 2). This turns the cylinder c (fig. 1), 
■which has a large number of teeth or ridges running 
across it, avhich grip and tear the rags, or other 
materials, as they are dra'rni under it by the current 
formed by its revolutions. In order to facilitate 
this, a peculiar form is given to the bottom of the 
p.art in wluch the cylinder works, as seen in fig. 3. 
The rise, a (fig. 3), is called the back-fall, and the 



Fig. 3. 


rhaterials are dra-^vn up to, and through the narrow 
space at 6, by the current ; then, as they pass over 
the ridged surface, c, they come in contact ■with the 
ridged siuface of the cylinder, and are thus violently 
ground and dra^wn through, the stream carrying 
them round and round until they are thoroughly 
washed and partly pulped ; or, as it is technically 
called, J/rohen in. The washing-machine is supplied 
■with a continued flow of clean water, and the soiled 
water as regularly escapes through a fine gauze 
screen, in the ends of the cylinders, in which is an 
ingenious arrangement for raising it and carrying it 
away through the axis, which is hollow. The con- ' 
tents of the washing-machine are then allowed to 
flow out through a large valve, opening downwards 
into the draining-chest. Here the >vater is drained 
away, and the stuff is then placed in the bleaching 
vats, which are made of stone, and each calculated 
to contain a hundredweight of stuff, wliioh is here 
submitted to the action of a strong solution of 
chloride of lime for about twenty-four hours, and 
frequently agitated ; after which it is transferred 
to a hydraulic press, and pressed so as to remove tho 
greater portion of the liquid and chloride of lime. It 
IS then placed in another washing-engine, and for 


an hour is submitted to the same process as in tho 
first ; by which all vestiges of the bleaching mate- 
rials are removed, and the stuff so much more 
broken do^wn as to be called half-stuff. Prom this 
engine it is let out by a valve, and finds its way into 
the heating-engine, which is placed at a lower 
level so as to receive it. Here the arrangement is 
nearly the same as in the washing and intermediate 
engines ; but the ridges on the bars below the cylin- 
der, and on the cylinder itself, are much sharper, and 
the disintegration of the fibres is carried on with 
great rapidity until they are quite separated; and 
the flow of the water in a rapid current, as it passes 
the cj'linder, draws them out and arranges them in 
the water in much the same way as wool or cotton is 
laid on the carding-cylinders of a carding-machine. 
This operation takes about five hours, at the end 
of which time the materials have been worked up 
■with the water into an almost impalpable pulp. 
This is then let out into the pulp vat, where it 
is kept continually agitated by a wooden wheel 
revolving in it, called a hog, and from this the 
hand-worlunan or machine is supplied. 

We ■win now suppose the pulp formed and ready 
for use in the vat, and will first describe the 
process of hand-making, as formerly practised in 
all countries, and still in use, more or less, in all 
papcr-maldng coimtries. The workman or vatman 
takes an imple- 
ment called a 
mould, which con- 
sists of a sheet 
of very fine net- 
work, attached to 
a frame, as in fig. 

4. In Europe, 
this network was 
always made of 
very fine ■wire ; but 
in India, China, 
and Japan it is Fig. 4. 

usually made of 

fine fibres of bamboo, which the workmen of these 
coimtries split and weave ■with remarkable slrill. 
There .are usually two kinds of moulds employed. 
In one, as in fig. 4, the irires are woven across each 
other, forming a very fine gauze, and paper made 
■with them is knoim as wove. In tho other, there 
are several cross-bars in the frame, and straight 
■wires are laid from side to side, and about four or 
five to each half sheet are laid across them length- 
wise, to keep them in position ; the transverse ■wires 
are about twenty to the inch ; the longitudinal ones 
are a little more than an inch apart. Paper made 
on such moulds 
is called laid, and 
is easUy known 
by the impression 
of the ■wires upon 
it. Whichever 
kind of mould is 
used, another im- 
plement called 
the deckle (fig. 5) 
is required. It 
is a t hin frame, 
which exactly Kg. 5. 

corresponds to 

the frame of the mould, and the workman first 
places the deckle on the mould, and then dips 
them into the pulp ; the deckle forms a ridge which 
retains just enough of the liquid pulp for the 
sheet of paper. The water of the pulp speedily 
drains through the ■wire gauze, and after it has 
stood in an inclined position for a few minutes, 
another workman, called the eouchier, applies the 
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faoo of the sheet of pulp to a piece of felt or 
flannel cloth stretched on a hoard, called the 
conchy and the sheet thus pressed, leaves the mould, 
and is left on the conch. Eveiy sxiccessive sheet 
is similarly treated, and they are ])ilcd one on 
another, ndth a sheet of felt between each, until 
from four to efrht quires, or a ^o,sl, as it is ealled, 
is formed. Each post is put in a press, and under 
pressure parts with nearl}' all the moisture in 
the sheets of paper. Tlio felts are then removed, 
and after several ]ircssings, and other minor opera- 
tions, the paper is hung on hair ropes, called tribbles, 
in the diying-loft ; and when dried, resembles 
blotting-paper, and cannot be avritten upon. This 
is remedied by dipping it in a aveak solution of hot 
size, sometimes tinged with colour, after avhich it is 
pressed, dried, folded, and made up into quires. Hot 
pressing and glazing are done by passing the sheets 
through hot and polished iron rollers. 

In Britain very little paper is now made by 
hand, the paper-machine having changed the charac- 
ter of the manufacture. It is usually stated that 
Louis Robert, a Frenehmau, invented the paper- 
machine, and that it was brought to this country by 
Didot of Paris in an imperfect state, but received 
improvements from Fourdrinier. But it must not 
be overlooked that Bramah took out a p.atcnt in 
1805, rather more than a year before Fourdrinier, 
for very similar improvements to those described in 
Fourdrinier’s specitication. The object of all was 
to cause an equal siqiplj' of the pulp to flow upon 
an endless wire-gauze apron, which would revolve 
and carry on the paper until it is received ou an 
endless sheet of felt, passing around and between 
largo couching cylinders. These machines have now 
boon brought to such perfection, that p.aper c.an be 
made in one continuous web of any length ; and 
before leaving the machine, is sized, dried, c.alen- 
dored, hot-incssod, and out into sheets. Difleront 
engineers have contrived variations of construction in 
the paper-machine, but the general principles of all 
are the same. Wo therefore select for illustration 
the machine which was e.xhibited by Mr George 
Bertram of Edinburgh, and which was nnivcrs.alTy 
acknowledged to be by far the most complete .and 
porfeet which was presented in the lutern.ational 
Exhibition of 1SG2, Since then no very important 
improvements have been made in the main p.art of 
the machine, but the drying portion has been greatly 
extended. 

Fig. G is a side view of the machine, .and fig. 7 a 
vertical one. The iirinciplc of the machine is very 
simple ; it contains a imlji vat, A (figs. 6 and 7), 
avith a hog or wheel inside to agitate the pulp, and 
an arrangement for pouring the ])ulp over the 
avire-gauze mould, B, B, B, B, avhich instead of 
being in single squares, as in the hand-process, 
is an endless sheet moving round two rollers, a, b, 
which keej) it stretched out and revolving when 
in operation. Under the part which receives 
the pulp there is a series of small brass rollers, d 
(fig. C), these, being nearly close together, keep it 
perfectly level, whicli is a most necessary condition ; 
besides which, there is a shallow trough, ee (fig. C), 
called the save all, which catches and retains the 
water, which alw.ays csc.apes with some pulp in 
suspension ; ami an arrangement of suction boxes 
and tubes, /,/,/(fig. G), worked by air-pumps, which 
draw mueli of the w.atcr out as tho pidp passes 
over them The pulp is kept from running over 
the sides bj' straps called tho deckles, which are 
also endless bands, usually of vulcanised India- 
rubber, carried round moving rollers, so that they 
tr.ayel with tho wire-gauze, and therefore ofler no 
resistance to it. In addition to all this, the frame- 
avork on avhich the surface of the wire-gauze rests 
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has a shogging motion, 
or side-shake, which 
has an important 
effect in working the 
fibres together before 
the pulp linallj' settles 
doavn. Whenitreaches 
tho couchinrj - rolls, 
aa'hich press out most 
of the remaining mois- 
ture, and carry it 
foraa-ard to tho first 
and second series of 
press-rolls bj’ means 
of an endless aveb of 
felt aa'hich passes 
round them, the speed 
of these rollei's and 
tho travelling sheet of 
felt, CO (figs. C and 7), 
is nicely calculated, so 
as to prea'ent a strain 
upon tho still very 
tender aveb of p.aper. 
Sometimes the upper 
rollers of these taa'o 
series are filled aadth 
steam, in order to 
commence drying the 
aa'cb. The jiaper is 
noav trusted to itself, 
and passes on, ns indi- 
c.ated by tho arroai's, 
from the second press- 
rolls to the first sot of 
dri/inrj ciilimlcrs, DD 
(figs. G and 7), avhere 
it again meets aa-ith a 
felt sheet, aa'hich keeps 
it in close contact aa-ith 
the drying cylinders, 
aa'hich are of largo size, 
and filled aa-ith steam. 
Aroiuul these it passes, 
drj'ing as it goes ; is 
then rceeived botaveen 
the two smooth inp-rolls, 
or alamp c.alondcrs, 
aa'hich press both sur- 
faces, anal remove tho 
marks of the avire and 
felt, aa'hich are until 
then a'isiblo on the 
p.aper. This is neces- 
sarily done before the 
alrying is quite com- 
pleted ; anal from the 
smoothing - rolls it 
passes to tho scconal 
series of alrying cylin- 
ders, E (figs. C .anal 7), 
aa'herc the alrying is 
finished, and thence 
to the e.alenalers, avhich 
are polished rollers of 
h.aral cast-iron, so 
aaljusted as to give a 
consialer.able pressure 
to the p.aper, and at 
the same time a glossi- 
ness of surface. For 
aa-riting - papers, the 
p.aper passes through 
a shalloav trough of 
size after Icaa-ing tho 
drj'ing cylinders, and 
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then passes over another series of skeleton cj'linders, 
•noth fans moving inside, hy which it is again dried 
without heat, and afterwards passes tlu-ough the 
calenders. Printing and other papers are usually 
sized hy mixing the size in the piilp, in wliich stage 
the colouring materials — such as ultramarine for the 
blue tint of foolscap — are also introduced. Still 
following the paper weh in the drawing (fig. G), it is 
seen to }).ass from the calenders to another machine, 
F ; this slits the weh into widths, which are again 
cross cut into sheets, the size of which is regulated 
at will. The water-mark is impressed on machine- 
made paper hy means of a fine light-wire cylinder 
with a wire-woven pattern ; this is placed over the 
•wire-gauze sheet upon which the pulp is spread, 
hut near the other end of it, so that the light 
impression of the marker may act upon the paper 
just when it ce.ases to be pidp, and this remains all 
through its course. There are many other inter- 
esting points about the papcr.machine, but their 
inti-oduction here would rather tend to confuse the 
reader. Its productive power is very great ; it 
moves at a rate of from 30 to 70 feet per minute, 
k,ireading pulp, couching, drying, and calendering as 
it goes, so that the stream of pulp flowing in at one 
end is in two minutes passing out finished paper 
at the other. It has been computed that an ordi- 
nary machine, making webs of paper 54 inches wide,, 
will turn out four mUcs a day, and that the total 
production of alt the milts in Britain is not less than 
0,000,000 of j'ards, or 3400 miles daily. 

For very olnnous reasons, the manufacture of 
paper has been localised on the banks of streams 
/that aflord an abundant supply of pure water for 
washing and pulping. Kent is celebrated for its 
p.aper-mills and for the fine quality of its paper, and 
is the chief county in this respect. Kext follow 
llcrtfordshiro (where it was first commenced in 
England in 1400 by John Tate of Stevenage, of 
■whom it is said in a book printed by Caxton, 

TTliich late hatho in England doo make tliya paper 
fhy'uno, 

Tliat now in our Englyssh thys bookc is printed inne ; 

and the same John Tate is mentioned in Henry 
Vll.’s Household Book, under dates May 25, 1493 
and 1499, ‘ for a rewardo geven at the papcr-mylnc,' 
and ‘ geven in rew.arde to Tate of the mylne, Gs. Srf.’j, 
Buckinghamshue, Oxfordshire, and Lancashire, 
It avas introduced into Svotland in the year 1G95, 
when a company avas formed for carrying it on 
under ‘Articles’ signed at a general meeting held 
in Edinburgh, -n-hich articles are now in the Library 
of the British JIuseum. It has become a vci-y 
important branch of manufacture ; and not only is 
paper of a very fine quality made from rags and the 
nevz material Esparto, Alfa, or Spanish Grass (tho 
Lygeuvi Sparteum of botanists), but also the manu- 
facture of paper-machines is carried on most suc- 
ccssfidly both for foreign and homo use. Both of 
these manufactures are carried on in tho imme- 
di.ate neighbourhood of EcUnburgh. Since tho intro- 
duction of the penny postage, penny papers, and 
other economical measures, especially the abolition 
of the excise-duty, an enormous impetus has been 
given to this branch of our home-manufacture, 
and considerable difficidty has been found in sup- 
plying the makers with r.aw material : this difficulty 
has lieen much increased by the export duties laid 
by other countries upon tuo e.xport of r.ags. The 
gre.atest relief has been experienced by improved 
methods for prep.aring ]i.aper pidp from straw, and 
from the introduction of tho Esparto, which yields 
half its weight of p.aper. Of this material our 
imports have risen to 140,000 tons per annum, which 
represents 75,000 tons of paper. The imports of 
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rags, notwithstanding the foreign impediments, are 
also very large. During the iive years ending in 
1875, they were as foUows : 1871, 2(!,SGS tons ; 
1872, 22,254 tons; 1873, 1G,151 tons; 1874, 17,232 
tons; and 1875, 15,879 tons. In 18G3, the import 
of rags was as high as 45,448 tons. Judging from 
good data, this manufacture has more than trebled 
since the abolition of the paper-duty, at which time 
it was very nearly 100,000 tons, a quantity so vast, 

. that it will remove all surprise at the difficulty of 
supplying the raw materials. 

The foUowing are the principal varieties of ordi- 
nary paper, and the sizes of the sheets given in 
inches : 

1. Wriimri and Printing Papers. — Pot (so named 
from its original water-mark, a tankard), 12J by 
15; Doulle Pot, 15 by 25. Foolscap, 16.1 by 13J; 
Sheet- and-iJiird Do., 22i by 13i ; Sheet-and-half Do., 
224 by 131; Double Do., 27 by 17. Post (so called 
from its use in letter- writing ; one of its original 
water-marks was a postman’s horn), 182 l>y 152; 
Large Do., 202 l>y l^i ! Fhcdium Do., 18 by 224 ; 
Double Do., SOJ by 19. Copy, 20 by 16y. Double 
Croion, 20 by 30. Demy, 20 by 15 ; Printing Do., 
224 by 172; Medium Do., 22 by 17?.; Medium 

I Printing Do., 23 by 184. Eoijal, 24 by 19; Printing 
I Do., 25 by 20 ; Super-royal, 27 by 19 ; Super-royal 
I Printing, 21 by 27. Imperial, 30 by 22. Atlas, 34 
j by 2G. Golumhier, 344 by 23.^. Elephant, 28 by 
I 23 ; Dowiic Do., 2GJ by 40. Antignanan, 53 by 31 : 
this is generally, if not always, hand-made. 

These sizes are somewhat lessened by ploughing 
and finishing off the edges previous to sale. 

2. Coarse Papers for tvrapping and other pur- 
poses. — Kent-cap, 21 by IS ; Bag-cap, 19J by 24 ; 
Havon-cap, 21 by 10; Imperial-cap, 22J by 29. 
Double 2-lb., 17 by 24 ; Double A-lb., 21 by 31 ; 
Double G-lb., 19 by 28. Cartridge, Casing, and 
Middle-hand, &o., 21 by 16. Lumber-hand, 19J by 
22.i ; Royal-hand, 20 by 25 ; Double Small-hand, 19 
by 29. 

Purple papers of a soft textiure, unsized, are used 
in very large quantities by sugar-refiners, of the 
following sizes : Copy-loaf, 16| by 215 > Powder- 
loaf, 18 by 20 ; Double-loaf, 164 by 23 ; Single-loaf, 
21 J by 27 ; Lump, 23 by 33 ; tlambro’, 104 by 23 ; 
Tiller, 29 by 35 ; Prussian, or Double Dump, 32 by 
42. 

Blotting and Filtering Paper. — This is unsized 
paper, made of good quaUty, and usually coloured 
pink or red, and of the same size as demy. 

Besides these, which are weU-kuown trade defi- 
nitions, there are very many others, amoimting, if we 
include paste and mill boards, to at least twelve or 
fifteen hundi’ed, so that even paper-manufacturers 
require the aid of a treatise upon the subject of the 
sizes, qualities, &c., and such a treatise is in common 
USB. 

Even as regards materials, varieties arc endless. 
In an old German book by Jacob Christi.an Schiiffers, 
published at Regensburg in 1772, there are no less 
than eighty-one samples of different kinds of paper 
bound up and forming part of the book, and 
inmunerable others have been made since. 

Rice paper is a be.autiful material imported from 
China, about which numberless errors have been 
written. It is now known to be foimed of thin 
slices of the pith of the plant caUed Aralia 
papyrifera. This pith can be obtained from the 
stems in beautiful cylinders, from one to two inches 
in diameter, and several inches in length. The 
Chinese worlrmcn apply the blade of a sharp, 
straight knife to these cylinders of pith, and, turning 
them round dexterously, pare them from the cir- 
cumferenee to the centre, making a rolled layer of 
equal thicloiess throughout. This is um-olled, and 


weights are placed upon it until it is rendered per* 
fectly smooth and flat. Sometimes a number are 
joined together to increase the size of the sheets. 
It wiU be seen that this more nearly resembles the 
ancient pap 3 'rus than modern p.aper ; but it is more 
beautiful than the former, being a very pure pearly 
white, and admirably adapted to the peculiar style 
of painting of the Chinese. 

The ordinary papers of the Chinese, Japanese, 
and East Indians have much resemblance to each 
other, which arises from the manufacture and 
material being similar ; the bark of the paper 
mulberry {Broussoneiia papyrifera) being chiefly 
used. The Chinese and Japanese, are the most 
skilful paper-makers in the world, and some of the- 
East Indian papers surpass the European manu- 
factm-es completely. 

Some useful lands of paper are the result of 
manipulations subsequent to the paper-maker’s 
work. Thus : 

Lithographic Paper is prepared from good print- 
ing-paper by lajnng on one side of the sheets a pre- 
paration consisting of six parts of starch, one of 
alum, and two of gum-arabic dissolved in -svarm 
water, and applied whilst hot -with a proper brush. 
Generally a little gamboge is added, to give it a. 
slight yellow colour. 

Copying Paper, for manifold.-writers, is made by 
applying a composition of lard and black-lead to 
one side or both of sheets of -writing-paper; and after 
leaving it on for a day or so, it is carefifily and 
smoothly scraped off and -wiped with a soft cloth. 

Tracing Paper is good printing-paper rendered 
transparent by brushing it over -ivith a mixture of 
Canada balsam and oil of turpentine, or nut od- 
and turpentine. In either case it must be carefully 
dried before using. 

There are two distinct classes of coloured papers. 
In one, the colour is introduced into the pulp, and 
is consequently in the body of the paper; in -the 
other, the colours are mixed with size, and applied 
to the surface. There have been many ingenious 
and tastefid inventions for decorating the siuface of 
paper, such as by giving it a marbled and even a 
beautiful iridescent appearance, but they are too 
numerous for the limits of this article. 

Paper is subject to much adidteration. China- 
clay and gypsum are generaUy used for the white 
sorts, and -the heavy ferruginous ochres for the 
coarse and brown kinds. 

PAPER-BOOK, in English Law, is the name 
given to the pleadings on both sides in an action at 
law, when the issue is one, not of fact, but of law. 

PAPER-HANGINGS. This name is applied to- 
the webs of paper, papiers points of the Ereuch, 
nsuaUy decorated, wiiii which interior waUs are 
often covered. Previous to the invention of the 
paper-machine, sheets of paper of the size called 
Elephant, 22 by 32 inches, were pasted together, to 
make 12 yard lengths, before the pattern was 
imprinted ; but this js now rendered unnecessary by 
the facility of malting webs of any length. Upon the 
paper it is usual first to spread a ground-colour, 
■with proper brushes, taking care to produce a 
perfectly smooth surface. The coloiu-s emploj'ed 
arc opaque, and are mixed -with size, and sometimes 
also with starch, and most of the ordinarj’^ pigments 
are used. In the early stages of the art, it was usual 
to have the patterns stencUled (see STENCiLLrxG) on 
the grormd-oolour. The stencilling plates were 
usually pieces of pasteboard, one being reqrm-ed 
for every differentlj'--coloured portion of the pattern. 
Afterwards, wooden blocks were adopted, similar 
to those used in calico-printing, made of pear or 
poplar wood, generally the width of the paper. 
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fonning, indeed, huge woodcuts, on wliicli tlie 
pattern is in liigli relief. As many blocks are 
required as there are colours in the pattern, each 
bearing only so much of the pattern as is repre- 
sented by the colour to whioli it is assigned. Of 
course, the whole beauty of the work depends upon 
the nice adjustment of one portion of the_ pattern to 
another ; and this is determined by guide-pins in 
the blocks, wliich are so managed as not to disfigure 
the surface unth their points. The pattern-block, 
being co.ated with its particular colour from tho 
coloirr-tub, is laid on the paper, which is stretched 
out for the purpose on a table, and a lever is brought 
to bear upon it avith sufficient pressure to make the 
whole of tho block bear equally upon the paper. 
YTien one block has been printed the whole length 
of the paper by a succession of impressions, tho 
piece is t.akcn to the drying-room, and dried, previous 
to rccciaung tho next colour ; and it often happens 
that the same operations have to be repe.ated a 
dozen different times before the pattern is com- 
pleted. This process is now being r.apidly_ super- 
seded by the cylinder printing-machines, which are 
of the same Idnd as are used in printing textile 
f.abrics. In these machines, the pattern is engraved 
on a scries of copper cylinders, and c.aeli part or 
coloiur has a separate cylinder, and an arnangement 
for keeping it constantly supplied with colour when 
working. The cylinders are so arranged as, hy the 
sum of their revolutions, to make the pattern eom- 
plete ; so that as the web of paper passes the first, 
it receives tho coloiu" for one portion of tho pattern, 
and reaches tho second in exact time to have the 
next colour applied in the right places. In tliis w.ay 
tho entire piece only' occupies a few seconds in 
receiving tho complete decoration. 

The polished or glazed papers h-avo the ground 
prepared with' gypsiun or plaster of Paris, and tho 
surface dusted avith finely-powdered steatite, or 
Ercnch chalk. YTien perfectly dry, this is rubbed 
hard with a biunj^hing-brush, until tho whole is 
evenly polished This is gencr.ally done before 
the pattern is printed, but m some cases pattern 
and ground are both polished. In making tho 
Jloch-papers, tho printing is done in _ tho same 
w.ay as in tho bloek-prmting, only, instead^ of 
coloured material, a\omposition called cncmistic is 
rinted on. It consists of linseed-oil, boUed aiath 
tharge, and ground up with white-load ; sufficient 
litharge is used to make it dry quicldy, as it is 
veiy adhesive. The flock fs prcp.arcd from the 
shearings, of woollen cloths from the cloth-mills, 
bj' washing and dyeing tho shearings to the various 
colours, then stovo-drjung and grinding them in a 
peculiar mill, which, in their brittle state, after 
leaving tho stove, breaks them short. After this 
they are sifted, to obtain various, degrees of fineness. 
By nice management, tho prepared flock is so 
Bjuinldcd over the whole of the printed surface as 
to coat the encaustic, and adhere evenly and firmly 
to it. The same adhesive material is used for 
rinting.in gold and other mct.als. Tho pattern 
eing printed with the enc.austio, gold or other 
metallic leaf is applied, and when it is properly 
fixed, tho loose metal is brushed away with a 
hare’s-foot or other soft brush. Some of the finest 
Erench papers have much of the p.attorn actually 
painted in by hand, a process which,’ of course, 
renders them very costly. 

PAPER MULBERRY. See MuLHEimY. 

PAPER NAUTILUS. See Augonaut. 

PAPHLAGO'NIA, anciently a province of Asia 
Minor, extending along tho southern shores of the 
Black Sea, from the Halys on tho east, to tho P.arthe- 
nius on tho west (wliich separates it from Bithynia), 


and inland on tho south to Galatia. Its limits, how- 
ever, were somewhat different at different times- 
The Paphlagonian mountains were covered with 
forests, and the inhabitants wore famous as hunters. 
Croesus made P. a part of tho Idngdom of Lydia, 
and Cyrus united it to Persia ; it subsequently 
became part of the empire of Alexander the Great, 
and afterwards of the kingdom of Poutus, was 
included in tho Roman provmce of Galatia, and in 
the 4th c. of the Christian era was made a separate , 
province by Constantine. Its capital was Sinope. 
Tho Paphlagonians are supposed to have been of 
Syri.an, or at least of Semitic origin, like the C.appa- 
docians. They were proverbially rude, coarse, and 
deficient in understanding, but this probably refers 
only to the country-people in the interior. 

PA'PHOS, anciently the name of two cities in the 
isle of Cyprus. Tho older city, sometimes called 
Palaipaphos (now Au/Hos or KonuTclm), was situated 
in the western part of the island, about l-J miles 
from the coast. It was probably founded by the 
Phoenici.ans, and was famous, even before Homer’s 
time, for a temple of 'Venus, who was s.aid to have 
here risen from the sea close by, whence her epithet 
Aphrodile, ‘foam-sprung,’ and who was designated 
the Paphi-an goddess. This was her chief residence, 
.and hither crowds of pilgrims used to come in 
ancient times. — The other Paphos, c.alled Neopaplios 
(now Baffa), was on the sea-coast, about seven or 
eight miles north-west of tho older city, and was 
the place in which tho apostle Paul proclaimed tho 
gospel before tho proconsul Sergius. 

PA'PIAS, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, was a 
Christian writer, who flourished in tho 2cl century. 
According to Irenfous, ho was a disciple of the 
apostle John; but Eusebius, who quotes (Historia 
Ecclesiaslica, chap. 39) tho words of Irenaeus, imroo- 
diately subjoins a passago from P. himself, in wliich 
the latter distinctly states that he did not receive 
liis doctrines from any of tho apostles, but from the 
‘ living voice’ of such followers of theirs as ‘aro 
still surviiing.’ Ho was, however, an ‘associate’ 
of Polycarp, a bishop in tho same province of pro- 
consular Asia ; and as the latter was a disciple of 
the apostle John, it is probable that Irenains — a 
somewhat hasty -uTitor— inferred that his companion 
must have been the same. The Paschal or Alex- 
andrian Chronicle states -that he suffered martjTdom 
at Pervamus, 103 A.D. Eusebius describes P. as 
‘well sicilled in .all manner of learning, and well 
acqiuainted with tho Scriptures ;’ but a little further 
on, ho speaks of him as a m.an ‘ of limited under- 
standing’ {smihrus on ton noiln), .and a very credidous 
chronicler of ‘ unwritten tradition,’ who had collected 
‘cert.ain str.ange p.ar.ables of our Lord and of his 
doctrine, .and some other matters rather toofahulous.' 
The worlc in which these were contained was 
entitled Logion Kuriahon, Excgcscus Biblia E'. (Five 
Boolcs of Commentaries on the Sayings of our Lord). 
It is now lost, but cert.ain fr.agments of it have been 
preserved by Irenajus, Eusebius, Maximus Confessor, 
and other avriters. These fr.agments are extremely 
interesting, because of tho light which they throav 
on the origin of the New Testament Scriptures, and 
their importance m.ay be estimated from tho fact, 
th.at they contain tho earliest information whioh 
wo possess on tho subject. It is P. who is our 
.authority for tho statement, that the ov.angelist 
Matthew dreav up a eoUection of our Lord’s sayings 
.and doings (to logia) in tho Hebrew (probably Syro- 
Chaldaio or Aramaic) dialect, .and that every one 
translated it .as he was able. There can be no 
doubt that this is a perplexing statement, suggesting 
as it does the delicate question : ‘If Papias is correct, 
who wrote our present Matthew, which is in Greek,- 
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and not in Hebrew?’ (For a consideration of this 
point, see Matthew.) P. also tells us, either on the 
authority of John the Presbyter, or more probably 
on that of one of his followers, that the evangelist 
Mark was the interpreter (Herraencntes) of Peter, 
and wote ‘whatsoever he [Peter] recorded, with 
great accuracy.’ But the passage is far from 
implying that Mark was a mere amanuensis of 
Peter, as some have asserted, but only, as Valcsius 
has shewn, that hlark listened attentively to Peter’s 
preaching, culled from it such things as most strictly 
concerned Christ, and so drew up his gospel. P., it 
remains to be said, was an extreme millennarian. 
See Millenniuji. 

PAPIER-MACHE (Fr. mashed or pulped p.aper). 
This manufacture has certainly been in use for 
more than a century in Europe ; but it is not 
improbable that it was first suggested by some of 
the beautiful productions 6f SLnde and other parts 
of India, where it is employed in making boxes, 
trays, &c., as well as in China and Japan. Its first 
application, as far as we know, was to the manu- 
facture of snuff-boxes by a German named Martin, 
in 1740, who learned it of a Frenchman named 
Lefevre ; but the French say that he learned the 
art in England. Properly speaking, papier-milchfi 
is paper-pulp moulded into shape, and it h.as been 
used, not only to make small articles, such as boxes, 
trays, &o., but in the interior decoration of houses 
for cornices, ceilings, &c. The ceilings in Chester- 
field House, and some other fine Elizabethan struc- 
tures, are made of this material, which at one time, 
owing to a combination of the stucco-workers to 
raise the price of their labour, took the place 
almost entirely of stucco in house ornamentation. 
At present, a combination of both stucco and 
paper is similarly employed under the name of 
Carton- 2 >ierre. From the extension of the appli- 
cations of papior-mriohO to the manuf.acture of a 
number of light and useful articles, modifications 
have taken place in its composition, and it is now 
of throe kinds — 1st, the true Idnd, made of paper- 
pulp ; 2J, sheets of paper pasted together after the 
manner of pasteboard, but submitted to far greater 
pressure ; and 3J, sheets of thick millboard cast 
from the pulp are also heavily pressed. The term 
papier-milchC' is in trade hold to apply rather to the 
articles made of the pidp than to the pulp itself ; 
and a vast manufacture has sprung up during the 
present centiu-y, particularly in Birmingham, in 
which a great v.ariety of articles of use and ornament 
are made of this material. They are co.atcd with 
successive layers of asphalt varnish, which is acted 
upon by heat in ovens until its volatile parts arc 
dissipated, and it becomes hard, and c.apable of 
receiving a high polish. Mother-of-pe.arl is much 
used in their decor.ation, for which pimpose, when 
several Layers of the v.aruish still remain to be 
applied, thin flakes of the shell of the form of the 
pattern are placed on the varnish, and are covered 
by the succeeding layers, gimng rise to elevations 
where they are hidden by the co.ats of v.arnish. 
The surface is then ground down smooth and 
polished, and the grinding down brings to light the 
pieces of mother-of-pearl shell, which thus present 
the .appeanance of inlaid patterns. The fine surface 
avhich can be given to the asphalt varnish, .also 
permits of burnished gUding and other decorative 
applications a.uth excellent effect. 

PAPI'LIO. See Buttekfly. 

PAPILIONA'CEjE, a suborder of the natural 
order of plants generally called LegaminoscE (q. v.). 
— The pl.ants of this suborder are th^ only plants 
known which have flowers of the peculiar structure 
called papilionaceous, and of avhich the Pea and 


Bean .afford familiar examples. The n.ame is derived 
from Lat. papilio, a butterfly. Papilionaceous flowers 
h.ave five petals, imbricated in estivation (bud), one 
of which, called the vcxillum, or standard, is superior, 
tiurned next to the axis, and in estiv.ation folded 
over the rest; two, called the alee, or wings, are 
l.atcr.al ; and two are inferior, which are often 
united by their lower margins, forming the carina, 
or keel. The niunber of the P. is very great — about 
4800 species being knoavn. They are found in aU 
parts of the world, abounding in the tropics. Many 
have superb and beautiful flowers ; many are plants 
of beautiful form and foli.age, trees, shrubs, or herba- 
ceous plants ; many possess valuable medicinal 
properties; and many are of great importance as 
furnishing food for man and for domestic animals, 
others as furnishing dyes, fibre, timber, &c. See_ 
Broom, Laburnum, Clover, Bean, Pea, Lucerne, 
Liquorice, Indigo, Sandal-wood, &o. 

PAPI'LLaE. This term is applied by anatomists 
to minute, elongated, conical processes, projecting 
from the surface of the true sldn into the epidermis, 
highly vascular and nervous in their character, .and 
taking an active part in the sense of touch. Their 
form and structure are described in the article 
Skin. The mucous membr.ane of the tongue also 
contains three varieties of papilla, which are 
described in the article Taste, Organ and Sense of. 

PAPIN, Denis, a celebr.ated French physicist, 
was born at Blois, 22d August IG47, and studied 
medicine in Paris, where, after receiving his degree, 
he practised for some time as a physician. He now 
became acquainted with Huyghens — an incident 
which strengthened in him an original predilection 
for physical science ; and from this time, he devoted 
himself almost exclusively to his favourite study. 
Before P.’s time, the intense force which can be 
goner.ated in w.ater, air, &c., under the action of 
he.at, was well known, but ho was one of the first to 
indic.ate the principal featiu-es of a machine by 
which this property could be made of practical 
utility. He soon acquhed a wide reputation ; and 
on visiting England, was received with open arms 
by the phffosophers of that country, and bec.ame a 
member of the Eoy.al- Society in 1G81. While in 
England, P. and Boyle (q. v.) together repeated their 
experiments on the properties of air, &o . ; but in 
1GS7, P. avas c.alled to the chair of Mathematics in 
the university of M.arburg in Hesse-Cassel, the 
duties of which office he discharged with zeal and 
success for many years. He died at Marburg 
about 1714. The French Academy of Sciences, 
withholding from P. the honour of ‘associate,’ 
enrolled him , among its ‘ correspondents ’ — a pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Academy which has, 
with re.ason, excited the astonishment of F. Arago. 
To P. undoubtedly belongs the high honour of 
having first .applied steam to produce motion by 
raising a piston ; he combined with this the simplest 
means of producing a vacuum beneath the raised 
piston — ^viz., by condensation of aqueous v.apour; 
he is also the- inventor of the ‘safety-valve,’ an 
essential p.art of his ‘ Digester ’ (q. v.). By this 
latter m.achine, P. shewed that liquids in a vacuum 
can be put in a state of ebullition at a much lower 
temperature than when freely exposed >to the air. 
P.’s sagacity led him to many other discoveries ; he 
discovered the principle of action of the siphon, 
impjroved the pneumatic machine of Otto de 
Guericke (q. v.), and took p.art against Leibnitz in 
the discussion concerning ‘ li-ving ’ and ‘ dead ’ forces. 
Unfortunately for science. P.’s numerous writings 
have not yet been collected, but many of them -will 
be found in the Philosophical Transactions, Acta 
Eruditorum, and the Becueil de Diverses Pieces. He 
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published two works — one being an explanation of 
the construction and uses of his ‘digester’ (Lond. 
IGSl), afterwards (1G82) translated into French, and 
his experiments entitled Nouvelles Experiences du 
Vide (Paris, 1C74). It was not till nearly a century 
after that the great value of P.’s discoveries was 
perceived. 

PAPIIdlA'NUS, jEmilius Paullus, the most 
'celebrated of Homan jurists, was born towards the 
middle of the 2d c. ; and during the reign of 
the Emperor Severus (q. v.), whom he succeeded as 
Advocalus Fisci, and whose second wife is said to 
have been P.’s relative, he held the office of Libcl- 
lorum Marjhter, and aftenvards that of Prcefeclus 
Praslorio. jVfter the death of Severus, his son and 
successor, Caracalla, dismissed P. from Ids office, and 
soon afterwards caused him to be put to death on 
various pretexts, the real reason, however, appear- 
ing to be that the emperor was afraid the intluence 
of a man so able and upright would be dangerous to 
his power. P.’s works consist chiefly of 37 books 
of Qimstiones, 19 of Eesponsa, 2 of Eefinilioncs, 
two works, De Adulteriis, and a Greek fragment ; 
and from these works there are in all 595 excerpts 
in the Digest (q. v.). The pupils of P. include the 
most famous names in Homan jurisprudence', such 
as Ulpian, Paullus, Pomponius, Africanus, Flof- 
entinus, and Modestinus, but the master stands 
superior to them all. The high reputation he 
enjoyed amo'ug his contemporaries and successors 
maybe gathered from, the epithets Pri(de)Pissfm«s, 
ConsuUissimus, Eisertissimus, bestowed upon him 
by various emperors, and from the first book of 
the Codex Theodosii, De Pespomis Prudenlum, in 
which, after declaring ' the works of P., Paullus, 
Cains, Ulpian, hlodestinus, and four others, to be 
authority for a judge’s decision, it is declared that 
should these jurists bo equally divided in opinion, 
that opinion which was maiiltainod by P. was to be 
considered right ; while his commentator, the cele- 
brated Cujacius (q. V(), goes so far as to declare ‘that 
Papiniauus was the first of all la-wyers who have 
been, or are to be,’ and that ‘ no one ever will equal 
him.’ His high reputation as a jurist was -much 
enhanced by the strong moral feeling and .stern 
unbending honesty wh'ch were equally characteristic 
of him, and which hat,' stamped his works with an 
inefTachablo impress. P.’s works were studied both 
. before and after Justinian’s time by Homan legal 
' students of the third year, who were for this reason 
denominated Papinianistoe. The fragments of P.’s 
worlis which now remain are somewhat obscure, and 
the excerpts from them in the Digest are in general 
so brief, that tlie aid of a commentator is required. 

PAPIST (Lat. x>apisla, an adherent of the pope) 
is a name applied, generally with some admixture of 
contempt, to members of the Homan Church. .Of 
itself, it implies nothing more than that they are 
adherents of the pope; but in its popular use it 
includes- all the distinctive doctrines of Homan 
Catholics, and especially those which are supposed 
to bo peoidiarly cherished by the supporters of the 
papal authority. It is therefore in many cases held 
to be synonymous with the profession of the 
extremest djiinions permitted in the Church of 
Home, .and even those which are popularly regarded 
as superstitious. Understood literally, no consistent 
Homan Catholic would disclaim it ; but in the 
imputed signification expl.ained above, it is held to 
bo offensive. 

PAPPEKHEIIM, Gottfkied HEiNEicn, Count 
VON, an imperial general of great note in the 
Tliirty Years’ War, ■tvas born at Pappenheim, in 
hliddle Fr.anconia, Bav.aria, 29th May 1594,. of a 
very ancient Sw.abian family, in which the dignity 


of Marshal of the Empire became hercclitarj’ .about 
the 13th or 14th c., and many of whose members 
had greatly distinguished themselves in the wars 
of the middle ages. When about 20 years of age, 
P. went over to the Homan C.atholic Church, .and 
thenceforth signalised himself by his fiery zeal 
in its cause. After serving under the kino- of 
Poland in his wars with the Hussians and Turks, 
P. joined the army of the Catholic League, and 
in the battle of Prague (1G20) stayed the flight of 
the Austrian cavalry, and by a well-tuned and 
furious charge turned the tide of battle .against the 
Bohemians. In 1G23, he received from the emperor 
the command of a c.avalry regiment of the famous 
‘ Pappenheimer Dragoons;’ .and in 1G25, became 
gener.al of the Spanish horse in Lombardy ; but in 
1G2G re-entered the Austrian service, and after sup- 
pressing a dangerous revolt of the peasants of Upper 
Austria, in which 40,000 of the peasants perished, 
he joined the army which was opposed to the Pro- 
testant le.ague, .and, in association with Tilly, carried 
on m.any campaigns against the Danes, Swedes, and 
Saxons. It was P. who urged and induced Tilly 
td take M.agdeburg by assault, and himself led .and 
directed the attack. Moreover, it is he, r.ather than 
TiUy, who was to blame for the ferocious massacres 
•ndiich followed. His reckless br.avery involved 
Tilly, against his avill, in the disastrous battle of 
Breitenfeld ; but to some extent he retrieved his 
character by his strenuous efforts to remedy the loss, 
and protect the retreat of the army. After Tilly’s 
death, he was associated with Wallenstein, who 
detached him with eight regiments to protect 
Cologne, but on hearing of the advance of Gustavus, 
seht an urgent order for his return. P. .arrived at 
LUtzen at the moment when Wallenstein’s army 
was on the point of being completely routed, and at 
the head of his cuirassiers, charged the left wing of 
the Swedes, throwing it into confusion, .and almost 
ch.angiug the fortune of the battle by his extra- 
ordinary bravery. He was mortally wounded in 
the last charge, and died a few hom's afterwards at 
Leipzig, November 7, 1632, with a smile on his counte- 
nance, after learning that Gusta-vus Adolphus had 
died before him. ‘ God be pr.aised ! ’ he said ; ‘lean 
go in peace, now that that mortal enemy of the 
Catholic faith has had to die before me.’ 

PA'PPUS, in Bot.any, ,au appendage of the fruit 
of plants belonging to '-tortain natural orders, of 
which the gre.at 
natural order Com- 
posilce is the chief. 

It consists either of 
simple (figs. 1 and 4) 
or feathery (figs. 2 
and 5) hairs, sessile or 
stalked, arising from 
the summit of the 
fruit, and is pro- 
duced by a develop- 
ment of the tube 
and limb of the per- 
sistent calyx. Its 
object appears to be 
to waft the ripened 
seed to the new situation in which it is to grow. 
Thistle-down is the pappus of the thistle. —The pappus 
is sometimes represented by mere teeth or scales. 

PAPPUS of Alexandria, one of the later Greek 
geometers, of whose history nothing is known ; he 
is said by Suidas to h.ave lived during the reign 
of Theodosius the Great, emperor of the East 
(379—395). Some writers are of opinion that he 
lived two centuries earlier, but the former is much 
the more probable opinion. The chief work of P. 



Pappus : 

1 and 2, sessile ; 3, scatc-liko; 
4 and 5, stalked. 
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is iiis Mathematical Collections, o£ ^TWch the last six, 
out of eiglit books, arc extant. The Collections, as 
tkoir name implies, are an assemblage into one book 
of scattered piroblems and theorems, the work of 
Apollonius, Areliiraedes, Euclid, Tlieodosius, &c., to 
■wliick be has joined his own discoveries, 
first two books are supposed (on insufficient 
grounds) to have treated o£ arithmetic and arith- 
metical problems, but only a sm.all fragment of the 
second book is c.xtant ; tlie third book is a collection 
of problems, mostly of solid geometry : the fourth 
treats of curves other than the circle,^ according^ to 
the method of pure geometry : the fifth contains 
problems of maxima and minima : the sixth treats 
of the geometry of the siiherc ; the seventh, wlucli 
is by far the most important to modem geometers, 
ns it is almost the sole authority we possess on the 
subject of the history and metliods of the Greek 
geometrical analysis, treats principally of analysis ; 
it also contains the xToposition now known as 
‘ Guldiuus’ Theorem,’ which was plagi.ariscd from 
P. by Father Guldin : the eighth and last book 
treats of machines. P. was the author of sovenal 
other works which .arc lost, excepting only a fra"- 
ment of bis Commcntari^ on Four Boohs of Ploicmy s 
Smtaxis. P., as an independent investigator, enjoj-s 
a'high reputation, and is considered by Dos C.artcs 
as one of the most excellent geometers of antiquity. 
Some of his problems have been looked upon 
with high interest by all succeeding geometers. The 
Mathematical Collections have been published in 
whole or part, at various periods, but the onlj' com- 
plete editions are the two Latin versions, the fu-st 
by Commandine (Pisa, 13SS), and tho second by 
hianolcssius (Bologna, IGCO), and tho Greek edition 
of n. J. Eisenmann (Paris, 1S2J). Tho portion of 
tho Greek text of the 2d book, which avas w.anting 
in Commandine’s MS., was xiublishod (ICSS) in 
London by Dr Wallis. 

PA'PtTA, or NEW GUINEA, is, with tho ex- 
ception of Australia, tho largest island on tho globe. 
It lies in hat. 0" 30— 10’ *10''S., and long. 1.31°— 150’ 
30' E., and is about 1300 miles in length. In out- 
line the island is very irregular, the western ji.art 
being nearly insulated by GccUdub Bay, on tho 
north, and M'Clurc’a Inlet from the avest. Tlio 
head of Gcelvink Bay is separated from the south 
coast by an isthmus only 30 miles in breadth. East- 
avard from this, tho island increases in breadth 
from 200 to 3G0 miles, and termin.ates in the south- 
c.ast, in a long and narrow jioninsula of lofty inonn- 
tains. _ 

There is probably no region of the globe so little 
known as P. ; the co.ast has not even been visited 
in somo parts, .and tho inaps published to this 
date shew unsnrvox'ed portions. It is not knonm 
arith certainty who discovered P.apua. It is .attrib- 
uted to a .Spaniard, Ala-.aro de .Saavadra. To him 
tho first detailed notice of tho island is due, and it 
avas he avho lli-st noticed tho rescmbl.anco of the 
inhabitants to jVfric.an negroes, and for that reason 
gaa’o tho country tho name of Near Guinea. In 
IGOG, tho .Spanish frigate La Almiraiila, C.aplain 
Lniz Vacs do Toitcs, made the island, and sailed 
alon" tho sonthern shore to tho strait that bears his 
name. In 1G70, tho Dutch captains, Schouten and 
Le Maire, landed on the island to obtain fresh w.ater. 
They aa'crc unexpectedly attacked by the natives, 
who killed 18 of their men, M. Do I3ong.ain\-illo, in 
17GS, also made the south co.ast of the island, .anti 
woiked to windward along it. The English navi- 
gator.*?. Cook in 1770, and Forrest iii 1774, Edwards 
in 1701, and the following year Captain Bligb, of 
Bounty notoriety, saw portions of the south coast. 
Flinders, in 1790, visited tho isl.and,'aiid added .a few 
facts to our scanty information. In tho course of 
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the voyage of the French ship Aslrolahe, under the 
command of J*. Dumont d’Urville, the distinguished 
naturalists, Quoi and Gaymard, studied the natural 
histoiy of the island, and more especially its 
zoology. A Dutch expedition in 1S2S added to the 
information of the western 'coast. In 1845, Captains 
Blackwood .and Owen Stanley,o£ Her Majesty’s ships 
Flt/anUBramllc, surveyed p.artofthesouthern co.ast ; 
anil between 184G and 1S50, the last-named officer 
survcj'cd tho southern shores of tho eastern pienin- 
snla. In 1858, the Dutch govemmont sent a sur- 
veying expedition in the ste.amer Etna to the north 
and north-west coasts. In 1SG9, attention was called 
to our lack of information on P., and to the fact 
that so little h.ad boon done to explore this great 
.and fertile island, which lay almost within sight of 
•Austr.alia, and might be looked on as belonging to 
that continent. Sir Charles Nicholson especially 
directed the attention of our Austnalian colonists^ to 
the import.anco of their becoming acquainted with 
the island, lying, as it docs, on the highw.ay to India 
and China, .and believed to bo rich in miner.als and 
commercial products. Tho imporbance of exploring 
the island was generally, admitted. In 1871, tho 
Eussian steam corvette, tho Vitiaz, left on the 
north-cast shores the natur.alist, kIikIouka_Mael.ay, 
who undertook to penetr.ato westward into the 
Dutch territory. The Italian travellers, Messrs 
Beccari and D’ Albertis, and the It.alian corvette 
Vitlor Pisani, also visited tho island. Early in 
1873, .n.M.S. BasilisJ:, Captain kloresby, was sent 
to suppress the system of Iddnapping natives in the 
neighbourhood of Torres Strait; and this^ being 
accomplished, Captain Moresby employed bis time 
iu continuing tho survey of tho eastern co.asls com- 
menced by (J.aptain Owen Stanley. Ho found tho 
eastern part of tho island different in form from the 
representations as given on our maps, inasmuch as 
a considerable portion of the eastern piromontory 
consisted of islands with deep channels botw^n, 
inatc,ad of being a continuous lino of coast. But 
little is known of the gcogr.aphy of the island beyond 
tho co.ast. Tho northern side is hilly and densely 
covered with wood, whilst such portions of tho 
EOlitliern co:isls rva liavc been yisitcd nro low, nncl np- 
jiarcntly sw.ampy, but still densely wooded. _ A r.ange 
of mountains, tho Charles Louis klountains, com- 
mences on tho south coast ne.ar Geehunk B.ay, and 
extends duo cast, rising gradually to a height of ^ 
nearly 17,000 feet, where it is lost sight _ot_ at a 
distance of 100 miles from tho co.ast ; but it is not 
improbable that this range continues through, and 
subdivides tho island until it joins the high land of 
tho c.astorn peninsula, where a succession of moun- 
t.ain 3 , from 14,000 to 5000 feel high, continue to 
the eastern extreme. A large island, Frederick 
Henry Island, 100 miles long, by .about 50 broad, 
on tho south-west coast, was supposed to be oE 
the mainland until Lieutenant ICool, of tho Dutch 
iiaaw, passed througn. the strait that separated it. 
The' London Missionary Society’s agents, in their 
steamer tho Ellanyoxcan, have also lately found that 
what w.as considered the south cape of P. is detached 
from the mainland, and have c.allcd it Stacey Island. 
The Fly Eiver has been ascended ICO miles by the , 
s.ame parties. The whole of tlio south-eastern coast 
to tho eastern extreme of tho island, and continuing 
to the Louisiado Archipelago beyond, is fringed with 
dangerous cor.al reefs, and as during tho monsoons 
tho currents acquire gro.at velocity, tho d.anger of 
navigating is considerable. Captain Moresby lias- 
discovered a new passage at the south-east point of 
the main island, China Str.ait, which is navig.ablofor 
largo ships, and apparently free from dangers ; it is 
considi'rcd that this discovery wiU lead to more 
raxiid communication between China and Australia. 
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The tides, lioivevcr, at springs, run at the rate 
of o or C knots, but more careful and elaborate 
surrey’s ivill doubtless render navigation more safe 
and expeditious in these ■waters. 

There cannot be a doubt that in an island of such 
vast extent as P., not only does the character of 
the human family greatly diverge, but there maj' 
possiblj- exist several distinct races. With our little 
kno'^vledge, t'wo distinct races are admitted, viz., 
the Papuans, so called from the Malayan ‘ frizzled 
h.air,’ and the Haraforas. The Papuans are said to 
resemble the Australian aborigines, but, as a rule, are 
stouter. The H.iraforas are distinguishable from 
the Papuans by lighter.colour and straighten hair ; 
they also exhibit greater activity of body. 

Except in the s'wampy districts, the climate is not 
unliealthy, though the temperature varies greatl}^ 
tlie thermometer sometimes indicating 95° P. by 
day, and falling to 75° by night. On the south- 
ve'st coast, the east monsoon or r.ainy season begins 
about the middle of April, and ends in September ; 
the dry season is from September to April, and on 
the north coast they are just reversed. ' 

The island is everywhere clothed -with the most 
lurmriant vegetation, cocoa-nut, betel, sago, banana, 
bread-fruit, orange, lemon, and other fruit-trees 
lining the shores ; v.’hile in the interior are abund- 
ance of fine timber trees, as the iron-wood, ebony, 
canary- wood, the ■wild nutmeg, and the masooi, the 
fragrant bark of which is a lea^ng article of export 
from the south-west coast. ' In the districts of the 
Arfak and Amberbalan jSIountains the sugar-cane, 
tobacco, and rice are cultivated. 

The natural history of the western part of P. 
has been recently examined by Mr Wallace. This 
naturalist established the fact that a deep channel 
in the bod of the ocean, runniug west of Celebes, and 
cast of the great islands of Java and Borneo, now 
known as Wallace’s Line, separates two regions, in 
which the islands rise from shallow waters, and 
which are totally j’plike each other in their botany 
and zoology. .The'islands on either side of this line 
he supposes to be the relics of submerged continents. 
Those on the west, or the Great Malay Islands, 
belong to the continent of Asia, and have its plants 
and animals. Those to the east of the line, on 
the other hand, in. hiding P., have a flora and 
fauna resembling those of Australia. The latter 
island h.as a dry climate and stunted vegetation. 
P., on the contrary, has a warm and moist climate, 
pre-eminently fitted to produce a varied, luxuriant 
vegot.ation ; and it is clothed from end to end with 
m.agnificcnt forests. Insect life is, as might be 
expected, abundant and varied ; the P.apuan species 
being remarkable for fine forms and be.autiful 
colours. , Still more interesting to the natur.alist is 
the variety of birds, of which 120 species arc singers, 
30 parrots, and 28 pigeons. Those of land species 
which have been examined belong to 108 genera, 
29 of which are found exclusively in P.apua. The 
beautiful birds of paradise are peculiar to the island, 
and distinguish it from all other regions. In con- 
trast to .this variety of 'birds is the small number of 
mammals. The gre.at pachyderms and quadrumana 
of the !Malay Islands are wanting, and the mammals 
are 2 bats, 1 pig, 10 marsupials, 1 cetacea, and 1 
carnivor.a. There is one true kangaroo similar to 
those of Australia. The climbing Kangaroos take 
the place of the monkeys of the Asiatic area. It is 
believed that AVallace’s Line, or one nearly coinci- 
dent rrith it, separates two varieties of the human 
race, the hlalays .tnd the' Papuans, or rather areas 
in which one of these race^ predominates. 

IMr Alfred Wallace, in his Malay Archipelago, says 
of the Papuans : ‘There has been much difference 
of opinion about the races of the Oceanic region. 


but it is generally admitted that they belong to four 
different types — those of (1) the Makiys ; (2) the 
Negritos or Papuans ; (3) the Polynesians ; (4) the 
Australians. The most distinguished of recent 
ethnologists class the Malays with the Mongols ; 
the Negritos or Papuans, and the Polynesians, with 
the negroes of Africa ; and distinguish widely the 
Australians from both. They do not recognise any 
fundamental distinction between the dark Papuans 
.and the light-complexioned Polynesians. The west- 
ern parts of the island are inhabited by the former, 
the eastern parts by the latter. The Papuans are 
well made, have regular features, intelligent black 
eyes, small avhite teeth, curly hair, thick lips, and 
large month ; the nose is sharp, hut flat beneath, 
the nostrils large, and the sliin dark brown. They 
are,’ Mr Wallace says, ‘ superior in stature to aver- 
age Europeans, but have long and thin legs, and the 
splay foot of the negro.’ He thinks the Papuans 
superior to the Malays in intelligence. In the 
western parts, they are divided into small distinct 
tribes, frequently at war with each other. The 
men build the houses, hollow the trunks of trees 
mto canoes, hunt and fish ; while the women do all 
the hea'viest w'ork, cultivating the fields, making 
mats, pots, and cutting wood. Their food consists 
of maize, sago, rice, fish, birds, the flesh of wild pigs, 
and fruits, &c. ‘ They are copper coloured, of a ligh't 

active build, often with very good features, which 
they paint ; but the men’s teeth and mouths are 
much disfigured by constant use of betel-nut. The 
hair is usually wox'n frizzled out into a huge mop. 
The women’s hair is always cut short. Their 
weapons appear to be spears, s'U’ords, clubs, and 
stone hatchets, but no bows and arrows were seen 
amongst them. Occasionally human jaw and spinal 
bones^ are worn ns bracelets and ornaments. 'They 
appeared to take pleasure in making us understand 
that they had eaten the original owners of the 
bones ; but these bones, as well as the few skulls 
exhibited in their ■viUages, appeared to be of an 
ancient date. The houses are built after the Malay 
fashion, on poles raised 5 i C feet above the ground, 
and consist of one largo apai-tment.’ The natives 
of Humboldt’s Bay have a temple in every milage, 
though nothing is known of their religion. 

In the eastern part of the island, the negro type 
of the inhabitants passes into that of the Polyne- 
sians. Captain Moresby says of them, that they 
have the light complexion and in all respects the 
appearance of the Polynesians, typically represented 
by the New Zealanders, that they are a friendly 
and intelligent people, and gladly received the 
English seamen at their villages, where they mixed 
freely ivith them. They practise several useful 
arts, such as pottery, and possess extensive, well- 
fenced plantations. In the north-eastern part of 
the island, their iTUages are terraced and cultivated 
to a great height, in a manner which a Chinaman 
might en^vy. Captain Moresby believes them to be 
a fine, promising yaoe, and thinks that, with the aid 
of civilising influences, a prosperous future is in 
store for them. 

The Dutch scientific expedition of 1858 appended 
to their report a vocabulary of the Mj’fore lan- 
guage, of about 1200 words, collected by Ottow and 
Geisler, missionaries at Doreh, on the west of Geel- 
■vink Bay. It is, however, known to differ greatly 
from languages spoken in other parts ; and natives 
of the South Sea Islands have a facility in com- 
municating with the Papuans on the Torres Strait. 
The London Missionary Society has therefore begun 
to Christianise them through Samoan teachers 
directed by British missionaries. The first chapel, 
bn hlurray Island, was opened in 1875. 

The population of P. and the immediately 
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adjacent islands has been estimated at 800,000, but 
no correct estimate of the numbers can be formed. 
The exports are masooi barb, trepant; or becbe-de- 
mer, tortoise-shell, pearls, nutmegs, birds of para- 
dise, crown-pigeons, ebon 3 ', resin, slaves, &c. 

The inhabitants seem to be divided into a great 
number of petty tribes, quite independent "of each 
other. No native government is known to extend 
over a great part of the island. The Dutch acquired 
the rights of their tributarj-, the sultan of Tidore, , 
and it was partl 3 - to atsert them that an expedition ] 
was undertaken in 1S2S. At this time, the Dutch 
built a fort called Du Bus, in Triton Bay, 3“ 4G' S. 
lat., and 134° E. long, and declared the whole 
island west of a line running from Cape Bonjiland 
in the north, along 141° E. long., to Torres Strait, 
to belong to the Netherlands, but the settlement 
was abandoned. In 1S5S, the Dutch made another 
attempt to establish a colony. The Etna was fitted 
out for that iiurpose. The expedition visited a 
great part of the north-western const, and sailed 
eastward to Humboldt’s Ba 3 ', 140° 54' E. long, the 
boundary claimed by the Netherlands. 

That a great future is open to this vast territory 
is undoubted. Rich in natural products and min- 
eral wealth to an extent of which we can have 
no conception, situated in such close contiguity to 
one of our largest possessions, and between it and 
China, Japan, and India, it is of immediate conse- 
quence to England ; and if we are to profit by inter- 
course and trade, no time should be lost in detach- 
ing a strong surve 3 -ing expedition, furnished with 
scientific explorers, to complete the survey of the 
coasts, and to ascertain its capabilities. 

See Di Zuid-Wisl kitst van A’'. Ottinea, door J. 
Modera (Haarlem, 1830) ; A^. Guinea onderzoeht en 
leschreven, door ecne Nederlandsclie Commissie 
(Amsterdam, 1862) ; De Papoewa's van de Geel- 
vinhsbaai, by A. Goudswaard (Schiedam, 1803 ) ; 
The Malay Archipelayo, by A. E. "Wallace; Men 
Guinea und seine Bewohner, by Otto Finsch (Bremen, 
1805) ; Dali’ Italia alia Muova Guinea — Viaygio 
della Corvetta ‘ Viltor Pisani’ (Florence, 1873) ; 
Paper on ‘ Beccari’s Exploration of Papnasia,’ by 
Prof. H. H. Giglioli, in Ocean Ilighicays toe Decem- 
ber 1873; Discoveries and Surveys in Mem Guinea 
and the D' Entrecastcaux Islands, by Captain Moresby 
(1876); Chronicle of London Missionary Society for 
1870. 

PA'PULAD AXD PAPULAR DISEASES. 
Papidre, or pimples, constitute one of the eight orders 
of Bateman and Willan’s classification of cutaneous 
dise.ases. They occur as little elevations of the cuticle, 
of a red colour, containing neither pus nor any other 
fluid, and ending usually in a scurf. They are 
general^ supposed to denote inflammation of the 
Iiapillm of the skin ; but Erasmus Wilson believes 
that they represent an inflammatory condition of the 
secretory orifices, whether sudoriferous or sebaceous. 
The diseases regarded as papular are Strophulus, 
Liehen, and Pnuigo ; but there are other diseases 
in which the first fexternal S3’mptom is a papidar 
eruption, as, for example, smaU-pox, in wlqch the 
papula speedily develops itself into a pustide. 

PAPY'RI. Rolls made of the paper of the 
papyrus plant are commonly known as papyri, 
corresponding to the Greek biblia. These I'olls 
are of a very remote antiquity, some of the stiU 
remaining Eg 3 q)tian pap 3 wi being certainly as old as 
the Gth dynasty, and others as old as the 12th, or 
from about 2C0O b.c. This is o^ving to their mode 
of preservation, and to the peculiarly dry character 
of Egypt. These rolls have been found deposited in 
different ways, those of a religious nature being 
placed upon the bodies of mummies, at the feet, 
arms, or even in the hands, sometimes, indeed, 
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packed or laid between the bandages, or even 
spread over the whole bandages, like a shroud. At 
the time of the 19th and 20th d 3 Tjasties (1320 — 1200 
B. C.), the 5 ' were often deposited in hollow wooden 
figures of the god Ptah Socharis Osiris, or of the god 
Osiris, which were placed near the mrunmies. 
Papyri of a civil nature were deposited in jars or 
boxes, which were placed ne.ar the mummies, or 
ha\’e been found in the remains of ancient libraries. 
The following are the principal kinds of Eg 5 q)tian 
papp-i : I. Hierogl 3 'phical pap 3 Ti, alwa 3 ’S 'accom- 
panied by pictures or 3'ignettos,'and consisting of 
three classes : 1. Solar litanies or texts, and pictmes 
relating to and describing the sun’s passage through 
the hours of the night, when that luminaiy was 
supposed to enter the Egsqitian Hades or Hell. 2. 
Books of the empyreal gate, or heaven, with vign- 
ettes of deities, and other representations referring 
to the genesis of the cosmos or imiverse. 3. The 
so-called Ritual, consisting of a, series of sacred or 
hermetic books, some of a very remote antiquity, 
accompanied with nibrieal titles and directions as 
to their efificacy and omplo 3 'meat, and comprising 
various formulas ordered to be iilaced on the 
coffins, amulets, and other furniture of the dead, for 
the better preservation of the souls of the dead and 
of the mummies in the future state. In this book, 
chapters giving an account of the future judgment, 
of the makhenu, or boat of the dead, of the El 3 ’sian 
Fields, and of the Halls thi'ough which the dead 
had to pass, are also found, 'i’he work was con- 
sidered by the Egyptians themselves m 3 ’stic, and 
arts wore supposed to be written by the god 'Thoth 
imself. A copy more or loss complete, according 
to the wealth of the deceased, was deposited with 
all the principal mummies ; and from the blank 
si)acos left for the name, avhich were afterwards 
fiUed up, it is evident they were kept ready made. 
— II. Hieratic pap 5 ’ri, written in the hieratic or 
cursive Eg 3 ’ptian hand, comprising a more extensive 
literature'than the hieroglyphic pnp 3 'ri. This hand- 
writing being used for ciril as well as religious 
purposes, the pap 3 Ti fouud in it differ considerably 
from one another, and comprise rituals of the class 
already mentioned, principally in use about the 
2Gth d 3 masty, ortho Gth c..b.o., but found also on 
some few pap 3 Ti of a remote period ; a book 
called the Lamentations of Isis; magical papyri, 
containing directions for the prep.aratinn of charms 
and amrdets, aud the adjuration of deities for 
their protection ; civil documents, consisting of the 
examination of persons charged with criminal 
offences, the most remarkable of which are that of an 
offender charged with the practice of magic in the 
19th d 3 Tiasty, another of a criminal charged with 
various crimes, m the reign of Sethos I., the exam- 
ination of .a conspirac 3 '' in the palace of Rameses II., 
and the procbs-verbal of an offender charged with 
riolating the sepulchres of the kings in the reign of 
Kameses IX. Besides these, there are several 
letters of various scribes Upon subjects connected 
with the administr.ation'of the countrv’ and private 
affaira ; laudatory poems of Eg 5 ’ptian monarchs, 
one describing the campaign of Rameses II. against 
the Khita or Hittites ; historical documents, the 
journe3’S in foreign parts ; the endowment of 
temides by Eameses III. ; works of fiction, one of 
tlie adventures of two brothers, the death of the 
younger, owing to the false accusation of the wife of 
the elder, his revival, and transformation into a bull 
and a Persea tree ; another, the stor 3 ^ of a doomed 
prince, 4ind the adventures of dift'erent persons. 
Works on plants and medical subjects, books of pro- 
verbs, lists of kings, historical accounts, are amongst 
these documents. — ^III. The last class of Eg 3 'ptian 
papyri, those written in the demotic or enchorial 
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character, consist of rituals, contracts for the sale of 
mummies and lands, accounts and letters, and mis- 
cellaneous documents. These papyri are often bi- 
lingu.al, sometimes accompanied Tvith hieratic or 
Greek versions. Many of these papyri have been 
translated by De Roug4, Chabas, Heath, Goodwin, 
Birch, and others. Many Greek. papyri have been 
found belonging to the archives of the Serapeion, 
referring to the administration of that temple, 
the orations of Hypereides, and some of the books 
of Homer. At all times in the history of Egypt, 
libraries of papyri seem to have existed, and, 
under the Ptolemies, are said to have contained as 
man}' as 700,000 rolls. 

Another class of ancient papyri, those of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, are of considerable interest, as 
shewing the condition and arr.angement of a Roman 
library. The pap}rri of Herculaneum arc from 81- to 
121 inches wide, and are rolled up in a cylindrical 
roll, voliimen, upon a stick or inner roll, bacillus, 
umbilicus, having a stud at the end, cornu. They 
had their titles ^vritten on a strip, lorum, in red 
letters, and the -ivriting was either on blind lines, or 
else on lines nded with lead. About 1800 papyri 
were discovered at Herculaneum, in 1753, in the 
library of a small house, charred to a cinder, and 
I some , of these, by the greatest skill and care, have 
1 'been unrolled by a very laborious process at Naples, 
j Unfortunately, they have not answered the literary 
exi)eotatiohs formed of them, consisting of the 
works of jihilosophers of the Epicurean school, 
which the proprietor of the library seems to have 
collected. Some of the papyri were in Latin, and 
more difficult to unroll Many of them have been 
published. They are only written on one side. 
When a small number were required, they were 
placed in a cylindrical bronse chest (cisla), packed 
tightly in a 'perpendicular position, and were taken 
out single, and read by unrolling from one end. 
These papyri were of various prices ; old ones, like 
old books, being ^of immense value, but those con- 
taining the wqrks ' of contemporary authors were 
not dearer, perhaps, than modem books. Many 
extensive private and public libraries existed in 
Greece and Rome, but all have perished except 
those exhumed from Herculaneum. 

Wilkinson, ManS ud Cast. iii. G2,d47, 188, v. 482; 
Winckelmann, ii. Bd. i. 1 ; Chabas, Pap. d' Harris 
(Chalou, 1860) ; Papyrus Hkratiques (8vo, Chalon, 
1863) ; Voyage d’un Egyptian (1866) ; Pleyte, 
Papyrus de Turin (1869 — 1874) ; Cambridge Essays 
(1858), p., 227 ; De Rougd, Pev. Coutemp. xxvii. p. 
389 ; Devena, Papyrus Judicionc de Ttirin (1868) ; 
Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. (1874). 

PAPY'RUS, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Cyperacea:, of W'hich there are several species, 
the most important being the Egyptian P. or 
Papyrus of the ancients (P- anliquorum, Cyperus 
papynis of Linnmus) ; a Idnd of sedge, 8 to 10 feet 
high ; with a very strong, woody, aromatic, creep- 
ing root ; long, sharp-keeled leaves ; and naked, 
leafless, triangular, soft, and cellular stems, as thick 
as a man’s arm at the lower part, and at their upper 
extremity bearing a compoimd umbel of extremely 
numerous drooping spilielets, with a general invo- 
lucre of 8 long filiform leaves, each spikelet con- 
taining 6 — 13 florets. By the ancient Egyptians 
it was called papu, from which the Greek papyrus 
is derived, although it was also called by them 
byblos or deltas. The Hebrews called it gome, a 
word resembling the Coptic gom, or volume; its 
modern Arabic name is Berdi. So rare is the plant 
in the present day in Egypt, that it is supposed to 
have been introduced either from Syria or Abyssinia; 
but it has been seen till lately in the vicinity of the 
Lake Menzaleh, and specimens sent to England; 


it formerly was considered the emblem of 
Lorthern Egypt, or the Delta, and only groivn there 
if introduced, it must have come from some country 



lying to the north of Egypt. It has been found in 
modern times in the neighbourhood of Jaffa, on the 
banks of the Anapus, in the pools of the Liane, near 
Syracuse, and in the vicinity of the Lake Thrasyme- 
nus. It is represented on the oldest Egypti.an monu- 
ments, and as reaching the height of about ten feet. 
It was grown in pools of stUl water, growing ten feet 
above the water, and two beneath it, and restricted to 
the districts of Sais and Sebennytus. The P. was 
used for many purposes both ornamental and useful, 
such as crowns for the head, sandals, boxes, boats, 
and cordage, but principally for a kind of paper 
called by its name. Its pith was boiled and eaten, 
and its root dried for fuel. The papyrus or paper 
of the Egyptians was of the greatest reputation in 
antiquity, and it appears on the earliest monuments 
in the shape of long rectangular sheets, which were 
rolled up at one end, and on which the scribe wrote 
with a reed called hash, with red or black ink made 
of an animal carbon. The process of making paper 
from the papyrus is described in the article Paper. 
When newly prepared, it was avhite or brownish white 
and lissom; but in the process of time, those papyri 
which have reached the present day have become 
of a light or dark brown colour, and exceedingly 
brittle, brealdng to the touch. 'While papyrus was 
commonly used in Egypt for the purposes of writing, 
and was, in fact, the paper of the period, althou^ 
mentioned by early Greek authors, it does not appear 
to have come into general use among the Greeks till 
after the time of Alexander the Great, when it was 
extensively exported from the Egyptian ports under 
the Ptolemies. Fragments, indeed, have been found 
to have been used by the Greeks centuries before. 
It was, however, always an expensive article to the 
Greeks, and a sheet cost more than the value of a 
dollar. Among the Romans, it does not appear to 
h.ave been in use at an early period, although the 
Sibylline books are said to have been rvritten on it, 
and it was cultivated in Calabria, Apulia, and the 
marshes of the Tiber. But the staple was no doubt 
imported from Alexandria, and improved or adapted 
by the Roman manufacturers. .So extensive was the 
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Alexanclrian manxifactory, that Hadrian, in his visit 
to that city, was struck hy its extent; and later 
in the empire, an Eg 37 )tian usurper (Fimius, 272 
A.D.) is said to have coasted that he could support 
an army off his materials. It continued to he 
employed in the Eastern and Western Empire tiU 
the 12th c., and was used amongst the Arabs in the 
Sth ; but after that period, it was quite superseded 
by parchment. At the later periods, it was no 
longer employed in the shape of roUs, but cut up 
into square pages, and bound like modern books. 

As a matter of scientific interest, experimeiits on 
the manufacture of paper from the P. have been 
made in recent times by Landolina, Seyffarth, and 
others. — Another species of P. (P. corymlosus or 
P. Panyorei) is much used in India for making 
mats. See ikniAir Grass JlATXirrG. 

PAR, or PARE, a small fish, also called 
Braxdlikg .and FiKOEM-nrQ in different parts of 
Britain, inhabiting rivers and streams, and at 
one time believed to be a distinct species of the 
genus Salmo, but now almost universally regarded 
as the young of the salmon. The question will be 
noticed in the article Salsion. It may here, how- 
ever, be mentioned, that it is difficult to discriminate 
the young of different species of this genus. The 
par rises avith extraordinary readiness to the arti- 
ficial fly ; and amtil it began to receive protection 
as the fry of the salmon, vast numbers were killed 
both by youthful and adult anglers. 

PARA', or BELE'II, a thriving city and seaport 
of Brazil, capital of the province of the same name, 
stands on the cast bank of the livcr Para, SO 
miles from its mouth. Lat. 1° 28' S., long. 48° 
28' W. The harbour is formed by an abrupt curve 
or inlet of the channel of the river, which is here 
20 miles broad. Vessels of the largest size are 
admitted ; the anchorage is roomy, safe, and easy 
of access. The streets are paved and macadamised ; 
the houses, lilce those of most Brazilian towns, have 
whitened walls and rod-tiled roofs. Among the 
principal buildings are the palace of the -president, 
the cathedral, and the churches, aU ample in size, 
and imposing in sti-ucture. There are also numerous 
public squares, a college, and a beautiful botanic 
garden. The city is supplied udth w.ater by water- 
carts that perambulate the streets. The ‘Amazon 
Haidgation Company,’ a Brazilian association, has 
erected large workshops, coal depOts, and wharfs ; 
and steam navigation is rapidly extending. In 1SG5, 
the total number of ships which entered and cleared 
the port of P. was 9G, with 39,709 tonnage ; and in 
1SG7, ICO of 58,798 tons. The e.xports in 1870 
amounted in v'alue to 7,043,395 dollars ; 6,000,000 
of which were for india-rubber. The imports are 
principally cotton manufactures, wheat and flour, 
cutlery and hardware, wool, gold and silver wares, 
coins, and wine. The exports are india-rubber, 
coffee, sugar, raw cotton, hides, tobacco, diamonds, 
and cocoa. Pop. 35,000. P. is the mart through 
which passes the whole commerce of the Amazon 
and its affluents. The city was the seat of revolu- 
tion during the whole of the year 1835, when a great 
number of lives were lost and houses destroyed, 
and grass grew in streets that previously had been 
the centre of business. It is only since the year 
1848 that the city can be s.aid to havefaii-ly entered 
upon the path of orderly commercial progress ; and 
since that period, its advance has been continuous 
and rapid. 

PARA', an important province of the empire of 
Brazil, in the extreme north of the country, is 
bounded on the N. by Guiana and the Atlantic, on 
the E. by Maranhao and Goyaz, on the S. by Matto 
Grosso, and on the Vf. by Amazonas. Area, 4GO,000 
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square miles ; pop. (1872) 280,000. It is one of the 
largest provinces of Brazil — having an area nearly 
twice the extent of Austria — is watered by the 
Amazon and its great affluents the Tapajos, Xingu, 
and Tocantins ; and forms a portion of a district 
— the Amazon Valley — ^which has been described 
by the most thorough explorer of this remon^as 
imequalled for richness of vegetable production 
and fertility of soil The surface of the country 
is level, and consists of great plains, intersected by 
rivers, and covered avith primeval forests, and in 
some cases with rich'pasture. The climate, though 
■u’arm, is not rmhealthy. The precious metals, -with 
diamonds, iron, and coal, are formd, but are not 
worked. The timber is valuable, and the chief crops 
raised upon the very limited area as yet brought 
imder cultivation are coffee, rice, millet, and cottoir. 

PARA', the.name of the soirth arm of the Amazon, 
forming an outlet for that river into the Atlantic, 
on the southern side of the island of Marajo (q. v.). 
It is 200 miles in length, is 20 miles broad opposite 
the city of Para, and is 40 mUos broad at its mouth. 
Its most impor-tant affluent, and the sorrree whence 
it draws, perhaps, the great mass of its volume of 
waters, is the Tocantins. Formerly, the name Para, 
which is said to signify ‘father of waters,’ was 
applied in a general -way to the river Amazon. At 
the time of the spring-tides, the lore nishes up the 
river -with enormous force, forming a wave 15 feet 

high. , ■ I 

PARA', a coin of copper, silver, or mixed metal, 
though most generally of copper, in use in Turkey 
and Egypt ; it is the 40th part of a piastre, is divided 
into 3 aspers, and varies much in value, owing to the 
deb.ased and complicated condition of the Turkish 
coina''e. Pieces of 5 paras are also in use. The 
1 , IS equal to about y\th of a penny sterling in 
key, and ^th of a penny sterling in Egypt. 
See Piastre. 

PARA GRASS. SeePiASSABA 
PA'RABLB (Gr. paraboU, a comp.arison) was 
originally the name given by the Greek rhetoricians 
to an illustration avowedly introduced as such. In 
HeUcnis'tic and New Testament Greek, it came 
to signify an independent fictitious narrative, 
employed for the illnstration of a moral rule, or 
principle. This kind of illnstration is of Eastern 
origin, and admirable examples are to be found in 
the Old and New Testaments, particularly in the 
discoiu-ses of oiur Lord. It is no less interesting 
than curious to learn that many of Christ’s parables, 
or at least much of his parabolic imagery, are to be 
found in the writings of Hillel, Shammai, and other 
great rabbis, as, for example, the parables of the 
Pearl of Great Price, the Labourers, the Lost Piece 
of Money, the ' Wise . and Foolish Virgins, &c. 
Among modern writers, the German divine Krum- 
macher (q. v.) has greatly distinguished himself in 
this species of composition. The parable differs 
from the Fable (q. v.) in the probability or veri- 
similitude of the story itself, and agrees with it in 
the essential requisites of simplicity and bre^dty. In 
the com-se of time, the word parable came to lose 
its significance of figurative speech, and to mean 
speeoS generally. From the parabola of the Latin 
Vulgate, came the medieval Latin parabolare, 
whence the modern French parler and parole. An 
exceffent w^ork on the parables of the Now Testa- 
ment— probably the best in the English language — 
is that by Archbishop Trench. 

PARA'BOLA, one -of the conic sections, is 
produced by a plane not passing tlmough the 
amrtex, which cuts the cone 'in a direction parallel 
to that of a plane touching the convex surface of 
the cone. A little consideration will shew that 
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r. section bo produced cannot be a closed curve, but 
ilB tu'o branches, though continually avidening out 
from each other, do not diverge so rapidly as in 
the Ha’pcrbola (q.v.). The nearer the cutting plane 
is to that avhich touches the cone, the less do the 
two branches diverge ; and when the two planes 
coincide, the branclies also coincide, foianing a 
straight line, which is therefore the limit of the 
parabola. It may otherwise be considered as a 
cura'e, every point of which is equally distant from 
a fixed straight line and a given point ; the fixed 
straight line is called the directrix, and the given 
point the focus. Thus (see fig.) PAP' is a par Aola, 

any point P in 
which is equally 
® distant from the 

focus S and the 
V ° directrix CB, or 

\\ rS = PD. If, from 

\ \ S, a perpendicular, 

\ \ SE, bo drawn to 

\ \ the directrix, and 

\ \ produced back- 

-o 1 In E w.ards, this line, AO, 

/ is the axis or prin- 

/ cipal diameter of 

/ the par.abola, and 

/ the curve is bjtu- 

/' metrical on both 

yf sides of it. As A 

P (, is a point in the 

I parabola, AS = AJE, 

/ or the vertex of a 

parabola bisects the 
perpendicular from the focus to the directrix. 
All lines in a parabola which are parallel to 
the axis cut the curve in only one point, and 
are c.allcd diameters. All lines, such as PP', which 
cut the curve in two points, are ordinates, and 
the di.ameter to which they are ordinates, is 
that one which i insects them ; the portion of 
this diameter , which is intercepted between the 
ordinate and the curve, is the corresponding 

abscissa. Prom the property of the parabola that 
PS = PD, the equation to the curve may be at 
once deduced ; for PS = PD = EN, therefore PS* 
(which = PJSr* + tif-} = EN=; hence PN* = EN= 
- KS- = (ES + ShT' - ES= = ES= + 2ES . SN = 
(Eince ES = 2AS) dAS^ + 4AS . SN = 4AS (AS + SN) 
= 4AS . AN ; and calling PN, the semior^nate, y; 
AN, the abscissa, a:; and AS, a; the equation to the 
par.abola. becomes if = 4ax, where a (the distance 
of the vertex from the focus) remains the same for 
all points in the same curve. It is evident from 
the equation, as well as from the geometrical 
derivation of the parabola, that it must have ^o, 
and only two branches, and that the further it is 
extended the ne.arer its branches approach to the 
condition of straight lines parallel to the axis, 
though they never actually become so. The para- 
bola has no asymptotes, lilie the hyperbola, but it 
possesses many properties which are common to it 
with that curve and the ellipse. In fact, the 
parabola is nothing more than an ellipse, whose 
major axis is infinitely long. ' 

If parallel rays of light or heat f.all upon the 
concave surface of a paraboloidal (see Pahaboloxd) 
mirror, they are reflected to the focus, and con- 
versely, if a Imht be placed in the focus of a 
paraboloidal reflector, its rays will bo reflected in 
parallel directions, and would appear equally bright 
at .aU distances did light move ■ndthout deviation, 
and unabsorbod. Also, if a body be projected in a 
direction' not vertical, but inclined to the direction 
of gravity, it would, if undisturbed by the resisting 
force of the atmosphere, describe accurately a 


parabola whose axis is vertical, and whose vertex is 
the highest point reached by the body (see Pbo- 

JECTILES). 

The term parabola is used in analysis in a general 
sense, to denote that class of curves in which some 
jiower of the ordinate is proportional to a lower 
power of the abscissa. Thus, the curve we have just 
described, and which is distinguished as the common 
or Apollonian parabola, has the square of its ordinate 
proportional to its abscissa ; the cubical parabola has 
the cube of its ordinate proportional to its abscissa ; 
and the semi-euhical parabola has the cube of its 
ordinate proportional to the square of its abscissa. 

PAKABOLA'NI (Gr. parabolas, a desperate 
person), a class of functionaries in the early church, 
by some writers reckoned as members of the clergy, 
and included in the ranks of the minor orders, but 
more probably religious associations, whose duty it 
was to assist the clergy, especially in the more 
laborious and the menial omces of religion or of 
charity. The etymology of the name is somewhat 
ciurious, being derived or applied from that of those 
desperate adventurers of the arena who hired them- 
selves for the wild-beast fights of the amphitheatre. 
The chief duty of the pariibolani was the tending of 
the sick, whether in ordinary diseases or in times of 
pestilence. By some, the association is believed to 
have originated at Alexandiaa, and perhaps to 
have been peculiar to that church; but although 
the par.abolani were certainly very numerous at 
Alexandria, amounting to some 500 or GOO, it is 
beyond all question that they were also enrolled in 
other churches. We find them at Ephesus, at the 
time of the council in 440. They hold the same 
place in regard of ministrations to the livung, that 
the Fossorcs of Homo or the Kopiatai of the Greelrs 
did in relation to the burial of the dead. The 
parabolani are made the subject of formal legislation 
by Theodosius the younger. At first they were 
subject to the Priefectus Augustalis, but a later 
decree i)laccd them directly under the authority of 
the bishop. 

The name parabolani must not be confounded 
with the epithet parabolarius, which the pagans 
applied to the Christian martyrs, from the reckless- 
ness with which they g.ave their lives for their 
foith. 

PAKA'BOLOID, a solid figure traced out by a 
Parabola (q. v.) revolrag round its principal axis. 
Sections of this solid parallel to the principal axis 
are parabolas, and those perpendicular to it, circles. 
The term ‘paraboloidal,’ for which ‘parabolic’ is 
frequently but improperly substituted, is applied 
cither to bodies h.aving the form of a paraboloid, or 
to concave simfaces v^ch seem to have taken their 
peculiar hollow shape from the impress of a para- 
boloidal bodja 

PAKACE’LSUS. About the end of the 15th c. 
there lived in the small town of Marien-Einsedeln, 
near Zurich in Switzerland, William Bombast Von 
Hoheuheim, a physician and chemist ; he was 
married to the lady-superintendent of the hospital 
attached to the convent of Einsedeln ; they had an 
only son, Philip Aureolus Theophrastus, born, it is 
thought, about 1493. The name Paracelsus, by 
whicli he is now known, is a rude rendering into 
Greek and Latin of his patronymic. It seems 
doubtful if ho ever attended any regular school, but 
he received from his father the rudiments of Latin, 
and whatever else he could teach. He soon took to 
roaming, and even pursued his travels into Asia and 
Africa. How he maintained himself duruig his 
pilgrimage is unknoivn; probably by necromancy 
and quack cures — that is, proclaiming he had certain 
specifics, and bargaining for the amount he was to 
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receive if he performed a cure. He rvas a diligent 
chemist, investigating the processes of the prepara- 
tion of metals, and making experiments as to their 
medicinal virtues ; also to discover the philosopher s 
stone. As a chemist he lived -nith tiigismund 
Pugger, one of a family celchr.atcd for its patronage 
of art and science. ]3is enres, real or imetended, 
became noised abroad, and he vas called to prescribe 
for all the great men of his day. lYhcn he uvas 
thirty-three, he boasted of having cured thirteen 
princes, avhose cases had been declared hopeless. 
He avas then at his zenith, and at the recommenda- 
tion of Ecolampadius u-as appointed professor of 
physic and simgery at Basel. He commenced his 
academic career by publicly burning Galen’s u'orks, 
cxclaimuig Galen did not Icnoav as much as Jits shoe- 
latchets. ‘ Eeading never made a irhysician,’ he said ; 

* countries are the leaa'cs of nature’s code of laws — 
patients his only hooks.’ His class-room at first 
was fidl to overflowing, hut was soon deserted, and 
he fell into habits of excessive intemperance ; indeed 
his secretary asserts he was drunk every day ; never 
imdressed, and went to bed with his famous sword 
by his side, which he would draw, and flourish 
about the room. The reason of his departm-e from 
Basel was, that a certain dignitary, suffering from 
gout, in his agony sent for Paracelsus, and promised to 
give him 100 florins if he cured him. Paracelsus gave 
him three laudanum pills ; the canon felt comfort- 
able, aud the doctor claimed his fee, but the church- 
man refused to pay. Paracelsus took him into 
court, but the judge decided against tho professor, 
who lost his temper, and abused the legal functionary 
in such a manner that the matter was taken up 
by the town council, and ended in the expuhion 
of Paracelsus. Ho recommeuced his wanderings. 
MTierever he went he excited tho regular faculty 
to a state of violent hatred, not wholly undeserved. 
At Salzbiu-g he had given offence in the usual way, 
aud the result was, ‘he was pitched out of the 
window at an inn by the doctor’s servants, and had 
his nock broken by the fall.’ This took place in 
ISfl. 

That a man whose life was such an mooherent 
medley should exert an influence for centuries 
after his death, may well be a matter of surprise, 
but he and the age were fitted for each other. He 
struck the weak point of the prevailing system of 
medicine ; he appealed to the public as to whether 
it were not a false system th.at could only lead to 
failure, and he proposed a system of his own, which, 
though shrouded in absurdity aud obscurity, inaugur- 
ated a new era of medicine. The prominent idea 
of his system is, that disease does not depend upon 
an excess or deficiency of bile, phlegm, or blood, but 
that it is an actual existence, a blight upon the 
body subject to its own laws, and to be opposed by 
some specific medicine. See the worlrs of Para- 
celsus ; also of Schulz (1831) ; Lessing (1839) ; 
Eademacher (1848) ; aud EusseU {History and 
Heroes of Medicine, ISGl). 

PA'EACHUTE (Pr. chute, a fall), a machine 
invented for the purpose of retarding the velocity 
of descent of any body through the air, and employed 
by aeronauts as a means of descending from balloons. 
It is a gigantic umbrella, strongly made, and having 
the outer extremities of the rods, on which the canvas 
is stretched, firmly connected by ropes or stays to 
the lower part of the handle. The handle of the 
parachute is a hollow iron tube, through w’hich 
passes a rope connecting the balloon above with the 
car (in wnich are the aeronauts and their apparatus) 
beneath, but so fastened, that when tho balloon is 
cut loose, the ear and parachute still remain con- 
nected. WTien the balloon ascends, the parachute 
collapses like an umbrella; but when the balloon 
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rope is severed, and the car begins to descend, tho 
parachute is extended by the action of the air, and 
prevents the car from acquiring a d.augcrous velocity 
of descent ; the final velocity in those eases where 
the machine is of a size proportioned to the weight 
it has to support, being no more than would bo 
acquired by a person leaping from a height of 
between two and three feet. But the slightest 
derangement of tho parachute’s equilibrium, such as 
might be caused by a breath of wind, or the 
smallest deviation from perfect symmetry in the 
parachute itself, immediately produces an oscillatory 
motion of the car, having the ape.x of the p.arachuto 
as a centre, and the oscillations becoming gradually 
greater and more rapid, tho ocoujiants of tho car 
are in most cases either pitched out, or are along 
with it dashed on the ground with frightful force. 
This defect in the parachute has been attempted to 
be remedied in various ways, but hitherto without 
success. The first successful experiment with the 
parachute was made by Blanchard at Strasbnrg in 
1787, and the experiment has been often repeated 
by Garnerin aud others ; very frequently, however, 
with fatal results. 

The parachute war emplo 3 md by C.aptain Boxer, 
K.H., as an essential part of his p.ateut light-ball, 
for discovering the movements of an enemy at 
night, aud was so arranged as to open up when the 
limited ball had attained its greatest elevation,' so . 
as to keep it for a considerable period almost sus- 
pended in the air. 

PAEA'DE (from parare) signified in its original 
sense a prepared ground, and was applied to the 
eom-tyard of a castle, or to any enclosed and level 
plain. From the practice of reviewing troops at 
such a spot, the review itself has acquired the name 
of parade. In its modern military acceptation, a 
parade is the turning out of tho g.arrison, or of a 
regiment in full equipment, for inspection dr evolu- 
tions before some superior officer. It is the boast 
of British troops that their line and discipline are 
as perfect under an enemy’s fire as on the parade 
ground. 

PA'EADISE. See Eden. 

PAEAHISE, Bird of." See Bird of Paradise. 

PAEADOS — another name for Traverse — is an 
intercepting mound, erected in various p.arts of a 
fortification for the purpose of protecting the 
defenders from a roar or ricochet-fire. See Eof.ti- 

FICAIION. 

PA'KADOX (Gr. pai'a, beside, or beyond, and 
doxa, an opinion), a term applied to whatever is con- 
trary to the received belief. Cicero, in his book on 
paradoxes, states that tlte Stoics c.allcd by this name 
all those unusual opinions which contradict tho 
notions of the vulgar. It follows from this that a 
paradox is not necessarityan opinion contrarj’ to truth. 
There have been bold and happy paradoxes whose 
foitune it has been to overthrow accredited errors, 
and in the course of time to become univers.ally 
accepted as truths. It is, perhaps, even one of the ] 
prerogatives of genius to bring such into the world, 
and thereby to alter the character of an art, a 
science, or a legislation ; but this, the highest fmm 
of paradox, which is only another name for origin- 
ality of thought, or for novelty of scientific dis- 
covery, is rare. The paradox which springs from a 
passion for distinction, and which, in its efforts to 
achieve it, despises good sense and tho lessons of 
experience, is far more frequent. It may not be at 
bottom a positive error in thought, but it is so 
exaggerated in expression, that if taken liter.ally it 
actually docs mislead. This is the besetting sin of 
the brilliant and epigrammatic class of writers, 
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abundant examples, of wliich are to be found" in 
modern French literature. ■ 

PA'EAFFIN is the name given to several elosely- 
allied suhstances, which are composed of mixtures 
of polj'meric hydrocarbons, of the olefiant gas series 
(that is to say, of the formula and are 

obtained from the dry distillation of wood, peat, bitu- 
minous coal, wax, &c. P. is particularly abundant 
in beech tar, but according to Eeichenbach, to whom 
its name (which is formed from parum affinis, ‘ little 
allied,’ in consequence of its resisting the action of 
the strongest acids and alkalies) is due, .and who 
may be regarded ns its discoverer ; it is .also foimd 
in the tar of ’ooth animal and vegetable substances. 
At ordinary temper.aturos par.affin is a hard, white, 
crystalline substiance, devoid of taste or odour, .and 
resembling spermaceti, both to the touch .and in 
appearance. The paraffin oht.ained from wood fuses 
at ahout 111”, hut the varieties oht.ained from other 
sujrstances h.ave considerahly higher boiling-points. 
Y hen carefully heated, it sublimes unchanged at a 
little below 700’. It dissolves freely in hot olive oil, 
in oil of tui-pentine, in benzol, and in ether, but it is 
only slightly soluble in boiling alcohol, and is quite 
insoluble in water. It does not burn re.adily in 
the air, unless with the addition of a avick, when it 
evolves so brilliant and smokeless a flame that it 
has been .applied to the manufacture of candles, 
which rival those made of the finest avax. The 
main suppl 3 * of the p.araffin of commerce is obtained 
in this countr}-, from the Boghead c.annel-co.al, .and 
from the bituminous' shale of West Calder. See 
!N.v.rnTnA. A bituminous shale ne.ar Bonn supplies . 
much of the continental demand. 


plains, dotted avith p.alms. There .are mountains in 
the north-east and north-avestcoruers. Thesouthem 
portion IS one of the most fertile districts of South 
America, consisting of hills and gentle slopes richly 
avooded of avide s.aa-.annahs, avhich afford excel- 
lent pasture-ground, and of rich .alluvi.al plains, some 
of ayhich, indeed, are marshy, or covered with shallow 
pools of w.ater (only one lake, that of Ypao, deserving 
special notice), but a large proportion are of extra- 
ordinary fertility and highly cultivated. The banks 
of the rivers Parana and Paraguay are occasionallv 
belted with forest; but, in general, the low lands 
are destitute of trees. The climate, for a tropic.al 
country, is temperate, the temperature occasionally 
rising to 100° in summer, but in ivinter being usually 
about 45°. In geological structure, the southern 
part belongs generally to the tertiary formation ; the 
[ north and east presenting OTeywacke rocks in some 
districts. The natural productions are very varied 
although thej’ do not include Lhe precious metals or 
other minerals common in South America. Much 
valu.ahle timber is found in the forests, and the 
wooded districts situated upon the rivers possess a 
fcady me.ans of transport. Among the trees are 
several species of dj-e-wood, several trees which 
j'leld valuable juices, as the India-rubber and its 
com.ate trees; and .an especially v.aluable shrub, 
called the Mute la. v.i. 


PARAFFIN OIL is the term .applied to the 
oily matter which is mveii off in l.arge qu.antity in 
the distillation of Boghead canncl-coal. By rectifi- 
cation it maj' bo separated into three portions, one 
of which remains liquid at very low temperatures, 
boils at about 420’, and is much used under a 
varietj’ of names fq" illumimating purposes, while a 
mixture of the., two less volatile portions (which 
maj’ be_ regarded as composed of paraffin dissolved 
in a mixture of hjAroCiarbons of nearly the same 
composition as paraffin) is largely employed for the 
purpose of lubricating machinery, for which it is 
admirably adapted bj- its power of resisting the 
oxidising action of the atmosphere, and by its very 
slow evapor-ation. See Napiitiia. 

PARAGUAY', a republic of South America. Its 
frontiers, preiuous to the war of 1SG5— 1870, were 
not well defined, but on its conclusion were fixed 
by tre.aty. P. now extends from 22° to 27° 30' S. 
lat., and from 54° 32' to 5S° 40' W. long., forming 
the peninsula between the rivers Paraguay and 
Parana. It is bounded N. and N.E. by Brazil, 
S.E., S., and S.IY. by the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, and N.IY. by Bolivia. Its area prcWoiis to 
the war was about 103,148 square miles, and is now 
variously estimated at from 57,000 to 90,000 square 
miles. Before the w.ar, the population was v.arioiisly 
estimated at from 450,000 to 1,300,000, consisting 
of whites of Spanish descent, native Indians, negroes, 
and a mixture of these several races. In 1873 
according to an official return, it had fallen to 
221,079. A mountain-chain called Sierra Amam- 
bay, running in the general direction of from north 
to south, and bifurcating to the east and west 
towards the southern extremity, under the name of 
Sierra IMaracayu, , divides the tributaries of the 
1 arana Irom those of the Par.agiiay, none of ■which 
are very considerable, although they are liable to 
frequent and destructive overflows. The northern 
portion of P. is in general undulating, covered by 
ridges, separated by large pass' 


called the Mate (q. -v.), or Paraguay tea-tree, which 
forms one of the cliief .articles of commerce, being 
m general use throughout La Plata, ChUi, Peru, 
and other parts of South America. The tree 
pows wild in the north-eastern districts, and the 
g.athermg of its le.aves gives employment in the 
season to a largo number of the native population. 
Many trees also yield v.alu.able gums. W.ax and 
honey are collected in .abundance, as is also cochi- 
ne.al, and the medicinal plants .are very numerous. 
The chief cultivated crops are maize, rice, coffee, 
cocoa, indigo, mandioc, tobacco, sugar-cane, and 
cotton. Nearly three-fourths of the land is national 
property, consisting partly of the lands formerly held 
by the Jesuit missions, partly of lands never assigned 
to individuals, partly of lands confiscated in° the 
course of the revolutionary orde.al through which the 
country has passed. The national estates have, for 
the most part, been let out in small tenements, at 
moderate rents. Under the dictator Francia (1814 
— 1840), apicidture made considerable propess, and 
the breed of cattle and horses w'as much improved, 
and the stock increased. The few manufactures are 
sugar, rum, cotton and woollen cloths, and leather. 
The commerce of the country is chiefly in the hands 
of the government, which holds a monopoly of the 
export of P. tea. In 1873, the total value of the 
exports amounted to £220,032, and the imports to 
£229,530. 'The chief exports were m.^tC, tobacco, 
hides, and bark for tanning ; imports, cotton goods, 
h.aberdashcry, poceries, &c. Up till the war of 1805 
— 1870, P. had no nation.al debt, but the terrible losses 
then incurred compelled it in 1871 — 1872 to contract 
oblig.ations amounting to upwards of £47,000,000. 
Three millions were contracted in England on the 
security of the public lands of P., estimated at up- 
wards of £19,000,000; but the Foreip Loans Com- 
mittee, 1875, reports that payment of interest and 
sinldng fund has ceased since 1874. The military 
force, which, during the five years’ war, was r<aised 
to 60,000 men, has now been reduced to 2000. 
The established religion is the Roman Catholic, 
the ecclesiastical head of which is the Bishop of 
Asuncion. Education is very widely diffused ; and 
it is said that there are but few of the people who 
are not able to read and ■write. 

The liistory of P. is highly interesting. It was 
discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1520, but the first 
colony was settled in 1535 by Pedro de Mendoza, who 
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founded the city o£ Asuncion, and establisTied P. as 
a province of the viceroyalty of Peru. The warlike 
native tribe of the Guaranis, however, a people who 
possessed a certain degree of ci^-ilisatioii, and pro- 
cessed a dualistio religion, long successfully resisted 
the Spanish arms, and refused to receive either the 
religion or the social usages of the invaders. In the 
latter half of the 16th c., the Jesuit missionaries 
were sent to the aid of the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity in P. ; hut for a long time they were almost 
entirely unsuccessful, the effect of their preaching 
being in a great degree marred hy the profligate and 
cruel conduct of the Spanish adv'enturers, who 
formed the staple of the early colonial population. 
In the 17th c. tlie home government consented to 
place in their h-ands the entire administration, 
civil as well as religious, of the province; which, 
from its not possessing any of the precious metaR, 
was of little value as a source of revenue ; and in 
order to guai-d the natives against the evil influ- 
ences of the had example of European Christians, 
gave to the Jesuits the right to exclude all other 
Europeans from the colony. Prom this time for- 
ward the progress of civilisation as well as of Chris- 
tianity was rapid. The legislation, the adminis- 
tration, and the social organisation of the settle- 
ment were shaped according to the model of a 
primitive Christian community, or rather of many 
communities imder one administration; and the 
accounts which have been preserved of its condition, 
appear to present a realisation of the ideal of a 
Christian Utopia. On the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from P. in 176S, the history of which is involved in 
much oontrovcrsj’, the province was again made 
subject to the Spanish viceroys. For a time the 
fruits of the older civilisation maintained them- 
selves ; hut as the ancient organisation fefl to the 
ground, much of the work of so many ye.ars was 
imdone ; the communities lapsed into disorganisa- 
tion, and by degrees much of the old barbarism 
returned. In 1776, P. was transferred to the 
newly-formed viceroyalty of Rio de La Plata; 
and in 1810 it joined with the other states in 
declaring its independence of the mother kingdom 
of Spain, which, owing to its isolated position, it was 
the earliest of them all to establish completely. In 
1814, Dr Franoia (q. v.), originally a lawyer, and the 
secretary of the first revolutionary junta, was pro- 
claimed dictator for three years ; and in 1817, his 
term of the office was made perpetual. He con- 
tinued to hold it till bis death in 1840, when 
anarchy ensued for two years ; but, in 1842,^ a 
national congress elected two nephews of the dic- 
tator, Don Alonso and Don C.arlos Antonio Lopez, 
joint consuls of the republic. In 1844, a new 
constitution was proclaimed, and Don Carlos was 
elected sole president, with dictatorial power, which 
he exercised till his death in 1862, when he was 
succeeded by his son, Don Francisco Solano Lopez, 
whose name has become notorious in connection 
with the tragic struggle of 1865 — 1870, in which 
the Paraguayans made a heroic but unavailing fight 
against the combined forces of Brazil, the Argentine 
Confederation, and Uruguay. The war was brought 
to a close by the defeat and death of Lopez at the 
battle of Aquidaban, March 1st 1870. In June 
1870, a congress voted a new constitution, which 
was proclaimed on the 25th Nov. It is modelled on 
that of the Argentine Confederation, the legislative 
authority being vested in a congress of 2 houses, and 
the executive in a president, elected for_6 ye.ars. P. 
may be now considered virtually a Brazilian protec- 
torate, and its capital is occupied by Brazilian troops. 

The central department, in which the capital, 
Asuncion, is situated, contains nearly one-third of 
the whole inhabitants; and the capital itself, 
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10,006 to~ 20,000. Asuncion is connected by rail- 
way with Paraguari. The inhabitants of the towns 
consist chiefly of whites, or of half-breeds, speaking 
Spanish. The native population of the_ provinces 
are chiefly Guaranis, spealdng the Gmaraui language. 

PARAGUAY, an important river of South 
America, an affluent of the P.arana (q.v.), rises in 
the Brazilian province of Matto Grosso, on a plateau 
of red sandstone, in lat. 13° 30' S., long, about 55“ 
50' Mh, 9535 feet above sea-level. The sources of 
the river are a number of deep hakes, and eight 
miles from its source, the stream already has con- 
siderable volume. Pursuing a south-west coirrse, 
and after flowing through a level country covered 
with thick forests, the P. is joined from the west 
by the J.auru, in lat. 16° SO' S. It then continues to 
flow south through the Marsh of Xarayes, which, 
during the season when the stream rises, is an 
expansive waste of waters, stretching far on each 
side of the stream, and extending from north to south 
over about 200 miles. The river still pursues a 
circuitous but generally southward course, forming 
from 20“ to 22“ S. the, boundary-line' between Brazil 
and Bolivia, thence flowing south-south-west through 
the territories of Par.aguay to its junction with the 
Parana, in lat. 27“ 17' S., a few miles above the town 
of Corrientes. Its chief .affluents are the Cuyaba, 
Tacoary, Mondego, and Apa on the left, and the 
Jaimi, Pilcomayo, and Vermejo on the right. Except 
in the m.arshy districts, the country on both banks 
of the river is rich and fertile, and abounds in 
excellent timber. The entire length of the river is 
estimated at 1800 miles ; it is on an average about 
half a mile in width, and is navigable for steamers 
to the mouth of the Cuyaba, 100 miles above the 
town of Corumba. The waters of the P., which are 
quite free from obstructions, were declared open to 
all n.ations in 1852 ; and now Brazilian mail-steamers 
ply monthly between Monte Video and Cuy.aba, on 
the river of the same name, one of the head- waters 
of the P. ; and there .are sever.al lines of steamers 
between Buenos Ayres and Asuncion. 

PARAGUAY TB.4.. See hLiiA 

PARAHI'BA, one of the most eastern maritime 
provinces of Br.azil, bounded on the N. by Rio 
Gr.ande do Norte, on the S.-by Pernambuco, on the 
'W. by Ce.ara, and on the E. by the Atlantic. Area, 
31,500 sq. m. ; pop. (1872) 376,226. It is traversed 
by a river of the same name, by a number of smaller 
streams, and by mountainous ridges, between which 
are valleys, the soils of which are, for the most 
part, dry and sandy. Cotton of excellent quality, 
mandioc, and tobacco are grown ; and cotton, sugar, 
and timber are exported. Capital, Parahiba (q. v.). 

PARAHIBA, a seaport of Brazil, capital of the 
province, and situ.ated on the river of the s.ame 
name, about 10 miles from the sea. Besides the 
cathedral, it contains a number of religious houses, 
two colleges, .and other educational institutions. In 
1874, 106 vessels, of 34,683 tons, entered and cleared 
the port. Pop. 15,000. 

PA'RALLAX is the apparent displacement of an 
object c.aused by a change of place in the observer. 
■When an object at M is looked at from P, it 



appears in line with some object, S ; but .after the 
observer has moved to E, M has apparently retro- 
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gr.iclcd to r. position in line mth S' ; tWs apparent 
rotro^rcssion is denominated parallax. Tlie angle 
PilE is c.illed the ‘angle of parallax,’ or the ‘paral- 
lactic angle,’ and is the measure of the. amount of 
parallax. To astronomers, the determination of the 
parali.rx of the heavenly bodies is of the utmost 
importance, for trvo reasons — first, from the ncces- 
sit}- of referring all ohsen-ations to the earth’s 
centi-c, i. c., so modifjnng them as to make it appear 
as if they had been actually made at the earth’s 
centre ; and secondly, because parallax is our only 
means of determining the magnitude and distance of 
tlio heavenly bodies. The rjeocaitric or daily p.ar.al- 
lax — as the apparent displacement of ,a heavenlj' 
body, due to its bein" observed from a point on 
the surface of the earth instead of from its centre, 
is called — is determined as follows : Let Pand P'be 
two stations on the surface of the earth (fig. 2), E its 
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centre, M the object to bo observed, and Z and Z' 
the zeniths respectively of the ebsorvere at P and P' 
(points which, if possible, should bo on the same 
tnoridian exactly) ; then at P and P' let the zenith 
distances, ZPil and Z'P'il, be observed simul- 
taneously, and since the latitudes of P and P', and 
consequent!}' their ill ifFerenco of latitude, ortho angle 
PEP', is known, from these three the angle PJIP' 
(the sum of the parallaxes at P and P') is at once 
found ; and then, by a trigonometrical process, 
the separate angles or parallaxes PhlE and P'hlE. 
When the p.arauax^ of il, as observed from P, is 
Imoma, its distance 'f.. im E, the centre of the earth, 
can be at once found. AVhen the heavenly body is 
on the horhon, as at • 0, its parallax is at a maxi- 
mum, and is known as the horizontal parallax. Tlie 
geocentric parallax is of use only in determining 
the dista,noes of those heavenly bodies at which 
the earth’s radius subtends a considerable angle; 
and as the moon and Mars (when in opposition) 
arc the only such bodies, the parallax of the other 
celestial bodies must be determined in a different 
manner. The parallax of the Sun (q.v.) is found 
1)y observation of the transit of Venus across 
his disk, a much more accurate method than that 
above described. 'The parallaxes of the other 
planets are easily determined from that of Mars. 

In the case of the fixed stars, at which the earth’s 
radius subtends an infinitesimal angle, it becomes 
necessary to make use of a much larger base-line 
than the earth’s radius, and as the largest we can 
employ is the radius of the earth’s orbit, it accord- 
ingly is made use of, and the displacement of a 
star, when observed from a point in the earth’s 
orbit instead of from its centre, the sun, is called 
the annual or heliocentric parallax. Here the base- 
line inste.Td, as in the former case, of being 4000 
miles, is about 92,000,000 miles, and the two 
observations necessary to determine the parallactic 
angle are made from two points on opposite sides 
of the earth’s orbit, at an interval as nearly as 
pjossible of half a year. Yet, notwithstanding the 


enormous length of the base-line, it bears so small a 
proportion to the distances of the stars, that only 
four cases have they been found to 
exhibit any parallactic motion whatever, and in 
no case does the angle of parallax amount to 1" 
(see Stars). The geocentric horizontal parallax of 
the moon is about 57' 4"-2 ; that of the sun, about 
8"'6; and of the double star, 61 Cijgni, the helio- 
centric parallax has been determined by Bessel to 
be -348", equivalent to about 15 millionths of a 
second of geocentric horizontal parallax. Parallax 
.affects every obsenuation of angular measurement 
in the heavens, and aU observations must be 
corrected for parallax, or, in astronomical phrase, 
referred to the earth’s centre before they can be 
made nse of in calculation. The position of a body, 
when noted from the surface of the earth, is called 
its apparent position ; and when referred to the 
centre, its real position. 

PA'RALLEL FORCES are those forces which 
.act upon a body in directions parallel to each other. 
Every body, being an assemblage of separate 
)>articles, each of avnich is acted on by gravity, may 
rthus be considered as impressed upon by a system 
of parallel forces. The following demonstration 
will exhibit the mode in 
which the amount and 
])03ition of the resultant 
force are found : Let P and 
Q bo two pawaUel forces 
acting at the points A and 
B respectively, either in 
the same (fig. 1) or in oppo- 
site (fig. 2) direetions ; join 
AB, and in this line, at 
the points A and B, apply 
the equal and opposite 
forces S and S, which emm- 
terbalance each other, and 
therefore do not affect the system. Find M and N 
(see CosrposiTiON and Resolution of Forces), the 
resultants of P and S, and Q and S respectively, and 
produce their directions till they meet in D, at 
which point let the resultants be resolved parallel 
to their original directions ; then there are two 
cqrnil forces, S and S, acting paraOel to A3, but 
in opposite directions, and thus, as they counter- 
balance each other, they may be removed. Thera 
then remain two force.s. P and Q, acting at D, in 
the line DC, parallel to their original directions, 
and their sum (fig. 1) or difference (fig. 2), repre- 
sented by B, is accordingly the resultant of the 




original forces at A and B. To find the posi- 
tion of 0, the point in AB, or AB ;produced, 
through which the res\Utant passes, it is neces- 
sary to make use of the well-known property 
denominated the Triangle of Forces (q.v.), accord- 
ing to which the three forces S, M, and P are pro- 
portional to the lengths of AC, AD, DC, the sides 
of the triangle ADC ; then S : P : : AC : CD, simi- 
larly Q : S : : DC : CB, therefore Q : P : : AC : BC, I 
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find Q + P or R ! P : : AC + BO or AB : BC, 
from ndiioli propoi'tions wo derive tlio principle of 
the lever, P X AC = Q X BG, end also that II X 

BC = P X AB, whence BC = x AB,and the point 

C is found. The failing case of this proposition is 
■when P and Q acting in opjiosite parallel direc- 
tions at difTeront points are equal, in which case 
the resultant R = Q — P = Q — (J = O. In all 
other cases there is a progressive motion, Buch as 
would ho caused hy the action of a single force 
R(= Q ± B) acting at the point C in the direction 
Cll ; imt in tlio "failing case, since 11 = 0, there 
is no progressive motion, hut a rotatory movement 



round the centre of AB. See Corri.n. It 
is of no consequence wliethcr A and B ho the 
true points of aptihcation of the forces P and Q, 
provided their directions when produced i>a.sB 
through thc.su points, and the point of application 
of the resultant need not he in the lino joining the 
j points of a[iphcation of the component lorcc.s, hut 
I its direction must when produced pass through C. 

If there he more than two parallel forces, the 
I resultant of the whole i.s found hy comiionnding the 
resultant of the tiri.t two with the third in the w.sy 
given above, thus obtaining a new result.snt, which 
is Biinilarly combined with the fourth force; and so 
on till the liiial resultant i.s found. The centre 
of gravity i.s only a Biiecial naine for the point 
of .siiplic.stioii of the final reduUniit of a milnher of 
par.sllel forces. 

PARALLELKPITED (Gr.), frequently, but im- 
properly written J'ttniil-lopijHd, is a solid ligiiro 
liaviiig six faces, the f.sce.s heing invariably p.sral- 
lelogranis, and any two oppo.sitv faces equal, similar, 
and parallel. If the faces arc nil squares, and 
consequently cciu.sl, ttic parallelepiped becomes ,a 
cube. The volume of a ]iarallclepiped i.s found by 
multiplying the area of one face hy its dist-snee from 
the ojiposito one. 

PARALLELOGRAM, in M.atliematics, is a 
quadrilateral rcetiliiieal llgiire svliich has it.s opjiosite 
sides parallel j the oiiposito sides are therefore equal, 
and so are the opposite angles. If one angle of a 
parallclogiam ho a right angle, all its angles are 
right angles, and the figure is then c.sllcd a recl- 
angnlar jmnilMoijrnm, or .shortly, a rectanijh ; and 
if at the Bamc time all the rides are equal, the 
figure is a fjuare, otherwise it is an ohlong. It the 
angles are not right angles, hut .sll the sides arc 
equal, it is called a rhoinhvs; and if the ojiposite 
Bidc.s only arc equal, a rhomboid. The two lines 
which coencct the opjiositc comers of a ]>arallelo"r.sm 
are called its dirifionaln, each bisects the parallolq- 
gram, and they hisect e.scli other ; the sum of their 
squares also is equal to the sum of the squares of 
the sides of the parallelogram. 

SCO 


All parallelograms which have eqiml bases and 
equal altitudes arc equal hr area, whether they be 
similar in shape or not, and the area of a parallelo- 
gram is found hy multiplying its base hy the height. 

" PARALLELOGRAM OF FORCES. See- 
CoMrosiTiox or For.cr-S. 

PARALLELS, in Military language, arc trenches 
cut in the ground before a fortress, roughly 
p.-iralIol to its defences, for the purpose of giving 
cover to the besiegers from the gnus of the 
])lace. The p.ar.allcls are usually three, with zig- 
za" trenches leading from one to another. The-I 
olJ rule used to he to dig the first at GOO yards 
distance, Imt the improvements in artillery have- 
rendered a gre.atcr distance necessary; and at 
Sch.astopol, the allies made their firat trench 2000 
yards from the avails. The third trench is very 
near to tlie besieged works, and from it saps 
and zigza" approaches arc directed to the coa'ert- 
w.ay. — Tlio hearing of parallels in the general 
conduct of a SiEcn will he found described imdcr 
that head. 

PARALLELS or CIRCLES OF LATITUDE 
arc circles drawn round the surface of the earth 

р. arallel to the equator; They may bo supposed to 
be the intersections avith the earth’s surface of 
planes aviiich cut the earth at right angles to its 
axis. The greatest of these circles is the equator, 
aviiich h.is the centre of the earth for its centre, the 
radius for its radius, and is equally distant at .all' 
points from each polo. It is evident that of the 
others, those next the equator are greater than 
those more remote, and that they hccomo less and 
less till at the poles they a-.anish altogether. The 
radius of any one circle is evidently equal to the 

с. artii’s radius multiplied into the cosmo of its 
latitude or distance from the equator. The rotary 
a-elocitv of the earth’s surface, avhich is about 
17', miles- ])cr minute at the equator, is only SJ 
miles ill l.at. Cl)’, in l.at. 82.1“ (the most northerly 
point yet readied) is only 2', miles ; and in Int. 89.1° ■ 
(aritliin .‘15 miles of the pole) is not more than 207 
yard.s per miiinto. 

The most important panallds of latitude aro the 
Tropk.i of C’aitar (2.’)' 25’ K. lat.) ami Copricorn 
(28'' 28' S. lat.), and the Arctic (GG’ 32' Y. hat.) and 
Antarctic Circl'i (GO’ 32' S. hat.). 

PARA'LY.5IS (Gr., a loosing or rd.axing), or 
PALSY, is n loss, more or less complete, of the 
power of motion; Imt by some avriters the term -is 
employed to express .also loss of sensation. ‘When 
the aijiper and lower e.xtremitic3 on both sides, 
.and more or less of the trunk, arc involved, the 
atlbctioii is termed Qcnaal Paral'isi-!. Veiy fre- 
quently only oiie-h.alf of tho body laterally is 
alTectc’d, tho other .side remaining sound; to this 
condition the term Jlcmipkfa is given. Wien the 
p.alsy is confined to all tho parts below an imaginary 
tr.ansver.«e line draam through tho hoda-, or to the 
two loaver extremities, the condition is termed Para- 
ph-'jia. IVhen one part of tho body, ns n limb, one 
side of the face, &c., is exclusively attacked, the 
afi'ecliou is known as local jmlsti. In some cases tho 
los.a of sensation mid tho iioavor of motion in the 
Ii.ar.alysed part is entire, avhilc in others it is not so. 
in the former the jiaralysis is said to he compUlr, 
in the hatter, partial. In most c.-rses, hut not 
.invariably, sensibility and motion arc siinultauconsly 
lost or impaired. 'When motion is lost, but sensation 
remains uniinp.aircd, tho afl'ection has recoia’cd tho 
name of akinr/iia (Gr. n, not, and kinesis, motion), 
^lore rarely, thero’ is a loss of sensibility avhilc tho 
poaver of 'motion is retained ; and to such cases 
tho term amedhesia (Gr. a, not, and aisthesis, 
sensation) is ajiplied. This affection occurs most 
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frcqucntl3- in the organs of sense ; as in the tongne, 
for cx.nmple, in -svliich the sense of taste may be 
lost, ■ffitliont any defect of movement. 

Paraly sis is in most cases a mere symptom of 
disease existing in some other p.art than that 
appaiontly affocted ; as, for example, in the br.ain 
or spinal cord, or in the conducting nerves between 
cither of these organs and the palsied org.an. 
Sometimes, however, it is a purely loc.al affection, 
depending upon a morbid condition of the termin.al 
extremities of the nerves. The v.arietics in the 
condition of the brain .and spinal cord which 
occasion par-alj’sis are somewh.at numerous ; as, 
for example, congestion, hemorrh.agic and serous 
effusion, softening, fatty degeneration, fibrinous 
exudation, suppuration, hj’datids, various morbid 
growths, depressed bone from exteni.al violence, 
i!ic. It is highlj- prob.able, also, that palsj' ma3' 
sometimes result from mere functional disorder 
of the nervons centres — a anew avhich is confirmed 
ha" the fact that a posf mortem examin.ation of a 
patient avho has suffered from this aflection some- 
times fails to detect 0113’ apparent lesion. Par.al3'si6 
ma3’ originate in a ncra-ous trunk, if it is compressed 
by a tumour, or otherwise mcchanicatl3’ affected, or 
if it is the .'cat of morbid action tending in 003’ av.ay 
to disorganise it; or it m.ay be due to an .abnonnal 
condition of the terminations of the ncra'cs, aatiich 
inaa' be rendered unfit for rcceia’ing im])rcssions 
cither from the external avorld or from the brain by 
prolonged disuse, b3’ continuous or severe pressuic, 
b3- exposure to cold, by' disorganisation of their 
oavn ti'sue, or by' the depressing action of aaarions 
! metallic poisons, cs]icci.all3' lead, 
j Y'e .shall bricily' notice the sy'mptoms and causes 
I of the most important forms of par.aly.sis, before 
j offering any' remarks on the general principles of 
I treatment. llcmlpl'riia (Gr. hemi, half, ;dc*'o, 

I I strike) affects one hitcrcl half of the body', and 
is that form of [i.alsy' to avhich the term paralytic 
strol'c i.s commonly' applied. The parts generally' 
affected are the upper and lower extremities, the 
muscles of niastic.ation, and the muscles of the 
tongue on one side. In a well-marked case the 
patient avlien fcised balls to the ground, all 
poyvcr of motion in the affected ann and leg being 
lost The palsy 0. the face avhich accompanies 
hemiplegia i.s usually rjuito distinct from the affec- 
tion known .as facial jiaUp, avhich is an affection 
of the facial nerve or portio dura. See KitiLVor.s 
Sv.STPM. It is the motor branches of the fifth or 
trifacial ncra'e going to the muscles of mastication 
which rire generally' involved in hemiplegia, and 
consemicntly the chock is flaccid and hangs doum, 
and the angle of the mouth is dcprc.s3cd on the 
affected side. The tongue avhen protrudc<l joints 
towards the jaralyscd side, and there is often 
imperfect articulation, in consequence of the lesion 
commonly' affecting the hyqioglossal ncra-c. Hemi- 
plegia m.ay arise from lesions of various kinds, as, 
for example, (1) from hemorrhage, or some other 
morbid change in the br.ain, in avhich c.asc the p.al.sy 
is on the side of the body opposite to the lesion, in 
consequence of the decussation or crossing over of 
nervous fibres from one side to the other that occurs 
at the upper p.art of the Spinal Cord (q. v.) ; (2) from 
spinal disease beloav the point of decussation just 
noticed ; in this case the palsy', and the lesion 
causing it, are on the same side of the body. It is 
also sometimes associated avith hysteria, epilepsy, 
and chorea, but in these cases it usu.ally disappears 
in .a few hours. 

Paraplegia (Gp.) is usually confined to the tavo 
leaver extremities, but the muscles of the loaver part 
of the trunk and of the bladder and rectum arc 
sometimes affected. There are at least tavo distinct 


forms of par.aplcgia, a'iz. (1) Par.aplegia dependent on 
primary disease of the spinal cord or its membranes, 
.and especially on Myelitis (q. v.) ; and (2) Reflex 
1 araplcgia, 1. e., ])araplegia consequent on disease of 
«ie latlneys, bladder, urethra, prostate, womb, &c. 
These tavo forms of paraplegia differ in many of 
their phenomena, .and the most important of these 
points of difference have been arranged in a t.abular 
fonn byr Dr Broaam Sequard in his Lectures on 
Paralysis of the Looser Extremities, to av'hich we 
must refer for the best information on this form of 
p.alsy'. P.ar.aplcgia usually comes on sloavly, with a 
gradual increase of its symptoms. The reflex form 
is, of course, by far the most favourable, as it usually 

ab. ates spontaneously on the subsidence of the 
pirimary' disease. 

Facial Palsy, although locally affecting only a 
small part of the body, is a disorder of sufficient 
importance to require a definite notice. In this 
aflection there is a more or less perfect loss of power 
over .all the muscles supplied by the portio dura, or 
facial nerve. The following gr.aphic account of the 
.appearance of the patient is condensed ffom Dr 
.Vatson’s Lectures on the Practice of Physic. From 
one-half of the countenance all power of expression 
is gone ; the features are blank, still, and unmc,an- 
ing ; the eyelids apart and motionless. The other 
half retains its natural cast, except that, in some 
cases, the angle of the month on that side seems 
drawn a little .awry', in consequence of the want of 
counterpoise from the corresponding muscular fibres 
of the p.alsicd side. The patient cannot laugh or 
weep, or frorni, or express any feeling or emotion 
with one side of his face, while the features of the 
other m.ay' be in full play, nor can ho spit or whistle 
properly'. One-half of the aspect, with its unwink- 
ing eye, its fixed and solemn stare, might bo th.at of 
a dead person ; the other half is alive .and mcOT. 
To those who do not comprehend the possible 
extent of the misfortune, the whimsie.al appearance 
of the patient is a matter of mirth and haughtcr ; 
while, on the other hand, his friends imagine that 
he has had a stroke, and that ho is in a very 
dangerous state. The nerve m.ay bo un.ablo to dis- 
charge its duties in consequence of disease within 
the cavity of the skull, and in th.at case there is vciy 
serious danger; but in the grc.at majority of cases 
the nervons function is interrupted in that part of 
the portio dura which lies encased in the temporal 
bone, or in the more exposed part which issues in 
front of the car ; and hence tliis fonn of palsy is 
generally' unattended with any danger to life. It 

m. ay' arise from various c.auscs. Sometimes it is the 
consequence of mechanical violence, sometimes of 
tumours jircssing on it in the region of the parotid 
gland, and it very' frequently arises from the mere 
exposure of the side of the face for some time to a 
stre.am of cold air. 

It yet remains to notice certain kinds of 
panalysis avhich differ cither in their characters, 
or in their c.auscs, from those avhich h.avo been 
already described — a'iz.. Shaking Palsy, or Par- 
alysis Agitans; and the jialsics induced by a'ari- 
ous poisons. Shaking Palsy has been defined as 
‘ ina’oluntary tremulous motion, avith lessened 
muscular power in ji.arts not in action, and even 
aadien supported ; avith a projiensity to bend the 
trunk foraa'ards, and to pass from a avalking to a 
running pace ; the senses and intellect being 
uninjured.' It is chiefly an affection of old age, and 
often goes no further than to cause an unceasing 
nodding and aa'.agging of the head in .all directions. 
Somcaa'Tiat an.alogous to this form of p.alsy is th.at 
peculiar kind of trembling aa’hich is often noticed in 
jiersons avho are much exposed to the v.apour of 
mercury ; Mercurial Tremor, ns it is termed by the 
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plij-BiciiwiB, nnd The TrcmVUt, n* tlio patient usually (ono-twclftli of a ^in three , 

wllait It consiaU in n convi^fiivo ngitotion of iJio vatli a bttlo o! tuo compound tincture ol uwJ^ 
volnntarj' mnacle*, cspcoially when an attempt- is -B-hich must ho stmiped os soon as tho^^ws 
1 mado to causa tlicm to act under Iho inflncnco of at all aflectei iiXjposw U> cold air mus ■ . 
tho •n-ill ; a patient with Uiia affection -walks -with carofnlly avoidw dnnng tocatmenfc Vnmhiiia 

uncertain slV Ids limbs Ircml.ling and dancing ns LaUo or ‘if 

it they had -been hung upon wires. Wien aittuig Aoitane. In tho treatment of Mermnal 
down bo csbibits little or no indicaUon of his tho fimt step is to i^oro tho 
disoaVo, but on rising bo cannot bold his legs steady, fuller opcratim of tho poison, wbUo «>« 
nor direct Uiem with precision ; and in severe eases is to rcmo« tho 

ho fnUs to tho ground if not sapiiortcil. Tho arms sj*atem, which is effected Ipr tho admmistrattm, 
arc similarly n^aterl, awltlio tongno is usuaMy fo of loilido of potassium, fflus 

tremulous as tS render Uio articulation hurried and the met-nUic poison m tte » 

imn.nturaL Tlio dise.aso is cspcriallv common in solublo salt (a douhlo iodide ®‘ 

ir fif nml mum), wliicli 18 tdimtontcd tlirouQU stlio jcidncy*. 


I cfmcciAUv 
gililbg 01 


mctAla, And! 


particnUrly of rilvcr, l>y moann of Jicat; It i« aUo 
trcuucnt Atnouu tho vrorkcni of qiilcKtuvcr ininw, 


artiiaiis employed in tho gnJbfr of mclala, and jiumh wludi 

particnUrly of wlvcr, l>v moatw of heat; it i> aUo Oood^ fowl and tome* (ated or qmni^ or the Wo 
trcqncnt amon;; thovrorkera of qiiickaflvcr inbw, comhmwl) should hp at tho same ume Irtdy pvjm. 

' in-hich the Crtdo metal is purified hy heat The Tlio writer of this nrtide lias no -iictsonal know- ] 
Sno nmuirrd for tho imxVuclion of the disease ledge of tlio trcatincnt that should he reemmended 
varies Mtrcniely in diffoient eases (according to Dr In tho 

tValson. from tiro jran. to fivc-and-livonly^. Tlie jn/.nis.^ut cmm aro ‘ 

duration of Uio complaint is considerable ; it may Iwcn benefit by go^ diet, toni^ slrychma, and 

hut tiro or three months, or longer, but it is seldom tlio application of blutcrs to Uie loins, ■ ■ 

fatal. rAllA:MAaHBO, tbo capital of DnUJi Gnisns, 

Tlio iiahy ariiing from tbo nlaoniUon of lead luvs fa situated on tho western b-ink of Dio river Sun- 
been already notiwl in tlio articlo Lr_vp-roMOXisc. nam, about 10 miles from its montb, in C* 45 a. 

A s[>ecific form of naraljuis of the lower extrem- fat., and K* 15' W. long. It forms a rectangle of 
itics, conicnuont on tlio use of flour from Uio bean.s nearly a mile and a half in Icn;^ by thrcc-quartcrt 
of tbo lAilhyruM iatinia, it common in certain parts fa breadth. The streets arc broad, eoyerca anth 
of India and in TldWL Tlio rijw l>«m is an onli- sbcll-sand, and planted on both ridia with orange, 
nary arlieio of fcxyt when tn-ido into flour, but it is lemon, tamarinil, and oUicr trees. . Near tho nver, 
gcnemlly u-.txl with wlie.vt or barley flour; it is the bouses, which aro chiefly cl wood, stand sorac- 
onlv when it exetciU one-twelfth jvart that it is at vrhat clostly together, but in the rem^cr parts 
»U ’itijurieu*. and when it exccnls one-third that tacli is surrounded W its own garden. The rooms 
tho |iar^yfis sets in. Other iii>eciei of XorAj.TWs araiiiseoted with the choicest woods, nnd 
bare been Unoa-n occasionally to Induce elmllar cl«pmtly furnUliwb 


symptoms in liiiropcan countries. IS Bpjiroacbing D. from the sea, Tort Zcclandia is 

We sludl enter into no drtalU regarding the tre-al- first rwclieel; then tho Durtau of 1- man w and 

meht of bc.niplcgia and lorajdegia, as tiie niana^ Court of Jiiiliro on the Govcnimcut riain. which is 
Tnenl of th«o serious a.ffections should be cxpln- surrounded by stately cabbage-palms ; Die goycr- 
siwly reatricled to the physician. When a fatient nbr's bouse, with sliady donUo avenue of Umannd- 
bas an attack of bemiidfgia (or a twnifyfi: ttrolr) treea} and lastly, tho business sttvofa stretching 
alt that should be done beforo the jllij-sician arrives ^ong Die river side. There aw a Dutch Itcfonncd, 
fa to place him in a borirontal jwailion. with the abuthcr3n,Moravi3n,twoKbraanCatholiecliuwhe3, 
bead dighUy raised, and to removo any irai>cdimrnts jujd two synagogues. Fort Zedandfa has a largo 
jiTttenteil by Die dress to the free circulation of the and beantiful Irarrack, with several roomy honsca- 
ilwxL Should tho phy-tieian not arrii-o in an hour (or Die offlccni. T. lias a fleal, pleasant, nnd pictOT- 
or two, it may Iw «i>eilienl to give Die patient a esnuii appearance, tho white jiaintcd bouses, -with' 
rium imrgo (hdf a scniplo of calomel, followed in a bright-green doors and windoivs, fxjcping out Irom 
few hours by a black draught, if lio can swallow ; (ho shady trees, and the river being throngwl -wiUi 
and two drops of croton oil, mixed with a litllo (ho tent-boats and canoes which aw constantly 

melted bolter, and placeil on Dio back of bb tongue, arriving and deparDng. ^ ,, 

if the lower of deglutition is lost), nnd wlUiont On Isl January 1S75, Die population amounted to 
■waiting for its action, to ailminUlcr an injection (or 21,753. Ijy royal decree of Cth Febrnaty 1851, Dio 
clyster) consisting of half an ounco of oil of tnrncn- flogging of slaves in Die Netherlands West Indies 
tino tttsTicnded (fy nihl.lng it with tho yolk oi an was forbidden, except Oiwugh oflicers nppolnlwt for 
egg) in favif a pint of thin gruel ; and cold lotion* tbo purpose, and the immber of lashes -was limited. _ 
may Iw njiplied to tho hta<l, esiwcially if its surface Tliia check, hoivcver, was frequently cvad«l, and 
1)0 hot Iho qucnlion of lilooddctting— the uni- Uio greatest batharilira practised, so that tho feeling 
vctsal treatment a quarter of a century oot— must in favour of emancipation incre.a!cd in Dio NcUicr- 
ho left solely to Dm jihysician. It should, however, lands, and a hill was jmscsl, Sth Aupsl 3SG2, for 


furnUlicsb 


Iw generally 
coliaiecsl; I 


Dicw Is reason, from Die tymploms. to bcliovo tliat 212, of 27.503 Iona By far tho largest number 
a largo amcmit of licmorrhago liai already taken were British. About a^ fourth ^ part cleared nt 
iilaco in Dio brain; tlicao singly, nnd n /ortiorf Kickcrie, a vcry'prwlnctii-o portion of tho colmiy, 
conjointly, are reasons svhy blood should not lio in whlcli sugar, molasses, nnd nim are taanufac- . 
abatraet^ ' lured in largo quantities. , _ 

Facial rialsy, unless Uio seal of tho dLseaiw bo Tlio climalo of D. Guiana is not healthy. From 
witliin Dll, cavity of tho cranium, arill usually yield this and other causes tho drattis anniinlly exceed 
in tho course of a few 'weeks to cupping and tho hirUts. In 1874, Uicro were 1648 hirlhs and 
blistering bclilnd tho car of Uio affcctwl side, ;i3Gl deaths. Of Dio births, llOS were not in -wed- 
purgatives, nnd small doica of corrosivo sublimate lock. In Curajao^ Aruba, St Martin, St Eustatius,. 
sei ■ 
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and S.aba, tliere were 1439 birtlis and 65S deaths. 
Of the births, 1058 were illegitimate. Daring that 
ye.ar 1405 coolies arrived in the colony, of whom 
ISSl were from British India. Among these 
labourers, the average death-rate avas 13'85 per 
cent , and on three plantations 47 "70 ; while that of 
the creoles averaged o‘70. Elephantiasis Arabnm 
and Lepra are fearfnlly prea’alent among the black 
pojnilation of P. and neighbourhood. 

Tlie maximum fall of rain is in May, the 
minimum in September and October. By obser- 
vations made at five different points, during eight 
successive ye.ars, it was found that the quantitj' 
varies much, being smallest at Eickerie, in the west, 
and largest at Montbyou in the east of the colon 3 '. 
The averages of the eight 3’ear3, from 1847 to 
1854, were, Kickcrie, 6G-70 inches; Groningen, on 
the river Saramacca, 90'S0 ; Paramaribo, 99‘S5 ; 
Gelderland, on the river Surinam, IOS'25; and 
Montb 3 ’ou, 127'75. In Georgetown, British Guiana, 
the average fall is lOO'uO inches. 

The coast of Dutch Guiana is ah alluvial deposit 
formed by the rivers and equatori.al stream which 
flows eastwards. Further inland, the soil is diln-, 
vial loam, hearing the finest timber trees; and south 
of this line are extensive savannahs of white sand, 
stretching towards the hiUs and mountains of the 
. interior, which are chiefly of gneiss and gnanite. 

Exports (1874), 24,135,503 lbs. sugar, 2,433,483 lbs. 
cocoa, 127,450 ihs. cotton, 57,549 lbs. quassia-wood, 
273,159 gallons molasses, 201,780 gallons rum, &c 

PARAMATTA is a light worsted twilled fabric 
for female dress. It w.as invented at Bradford, in 
Yorkshire, and has become an important manu- 
facture of that place. The weft consists of combed 
merino wool, and the warp of cotton. It resembles 
in texture the Coburg and Orleans cloths. 

PARAMATTA, a pleasantly situated town of 
Eow South Wales, stands near the west extremity 
of Port Jackson, on a small river of the same name, and 
is 15 miles h 3 ’ land, west-north-west of Sydney, with 
which it is connected both by steamer and railway. 
The houses are mostly detached, and the streets are 
wide aud regtUar, the principal one being about a 
mile in length. The institutions comprise churches, 
schools, an orphan and a lunatic asylum, and a 
rison. There was, formerly an observatory here ; 

^ ufit was removed to Sydney in 1838. ‘Colonial 
I tweeds,’ ‘ Paramatta cloths,’ and salt are manufac- 
I timed. Pop. (1871) 5103. 

I The town of P., formerly called Rosehill, is, with 
; the exception of S 3 'dney, the oldest in the colon 3 V 
The first gr.ain raised in the colony was grown here, 
and the first grants of land made. 

PARAMETER, or DATES RECTUM, a term 
used in conic sections, denotes, in the case of 
the parabola, a third proportional to the abscissa 
of .any diameter and its corresponding ordinate ; in 
the ellipse and hyperboha, a third proportional to a 
diameter and its conjugate. The parameter of any 
diameter is, in the case of the parabola,- the same as 
the double ordinate of that diameter -udiich passes 
through the focus, and is four times as long as the 
distance between the diameter’s vertex .and the 
directrix. The term parameter was also at one time 
used to denote antj straight line about a curve, 
upon which its form could be made to depend, or any 
constant in its equation, the value of which deter- 
mined the individual curve; but its employment 
in this sense is now discontinued, except in the 
theory of homogeneous differential equations, where 
the constants, for the purpose of aiding the solu-, 
tion, are supposed to vary; and the method is 
consequently denominated the ‘Variation of the 
Parameters.’ In the application of this method to 


determine thq orbital motions of the planets, the 
‘seven necessary data’ (see Onnii) were called 
parameters, but for this the term ‘ elements ’ is now 
substituted. 

PARANA', a province in the south of Brazil, is 
bounded on the N. by the province of Sao Paulo, 
on the E. by the Atlantic, S.E. by Santa C.ath.arina 
S. by Rio Grande do Sul, W. by Paraguay and’ 
Matto Grosso. Area stated at 72,000 sq.'m. Pop. 
(1872) 125,722, one sixth of whom are shaves. The 
capital is Giuitiba, aud previously to 1852 this 
province formed a territory called the Comarca 
of Curitiba, included in the province of SaO Paulo. 

It fully commenced its provincial career in 1853. 
The sea coast is indented by- several b.ays, but 
the chief and almost the only port as yet is 
Paranagua. A line of mountains runs parallel to 
the coast at a distance of about SO miles inland, 
and throws out spurs .and br.anohes westward. The 
streams flowing east from this water-shed, though 
numerous, arc inconsiderable ; while the rivers 
flowing westward, into the Parana (q. v.), which 
forms the western boundary of the pro-vinee, are aU 
about or upwards of 400 miles in length. The 
principal are the Paranapanema, Ivay, Piquer 3 ', and 
Ygu.assn. The climate is unusually healthy; the soil i 
is fertile ; and agriculture, rearing cattle and swine, I 
and gathering m&le or Paraguay tea are the chief 
employments. The capital, Curitiba, has manufac- 
tures of coarse woollens, and with its agricultural 
surroundings has a pop. of 12,000. — The chief port, 
P.aranagua, on a bay of the same name, is about 
400 mUes south-west of Rio do Janeiro. It contains 
about 8000 inhabitants, and exports mtUi to the 
value of 1,000,000 dollars annually. 

PARANA, an important river of Brazil, rises in 
the iwovince of Minas Geraes, about 100 miles 
north-west off Rio de Janeiro. It flows west for 
upwards of 500 miles, through the provinces of 
Minas Geraes and Sao Paulo. In the latter it is 
joined by the Pamahiba, after which its course 
alters, and it flows south-south-west to Candelaria. 
Passing this town, it flows west for 200 miles to its 
confluence with the Paraguay (q. v.), and then bend- 
ing southward, passes Santa Ee, below which its 
channel frequently divides and encloses numerous 
islands. After passing S.anta Fe, it rolls onward 
in a south-e.ist direction, and unites with the 
Uruguay in forming the Rio de la Plata. Entire 
length about 2400 -iniles. It draws a munber 
of considerable tributaries from the province of 
Parana (q. v.) ; aud of the others, the cMef are the 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Pardo, Tiete, and Pamahiba. 
For vessels dr.awing 10 feet it is navigable to 
Corrientes, upwards of GOO miles from its mouth. 

PA'RAPET (Ital. para-petto, from parare, to 
protect, and petto, the breast), a wall raised higher 
than the gutter of a roof for protection ; in 


Ornamented Gothic Parapet. 

military works, for defence against missiles from 
without (see FoKTrFiCA.TlON) ; in domestic buildings, 
chrarches, &c., to prevent accident by falling from 
the roof. Parapets are of very ancient date. The 
Israelites were commanded to build ‘a battlement’ 
round their' flat roofs. In classic architecture, 
balustrades were used as parapets. In Gothic 
architecture, parapets of all kinds are used. Ih 
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early •work they are generally plain, hut in later 
buildings they are pierced and ornamented ivith 
■tracery, •which is frequently of elaborate de=isn, 
especially in Pronch Elamhoyant work. Shields 
and little arcades are also used as ornaments to 
parapets; and the battlements of castles are imi- 
tated in the pampets of religious and domestic 
buildings. 

PA'RAPH (Gr. parn, beside, and hapto, to 
touch), an addition to the signature formed bj' a 
flourish of the pen, which, during the middle ages, 
constituted some sort of provision against forgery. 
Its use is not altogether extinct in diplomacy, and in 
Spain the paraph is still a usual part of a signature. 

PARAPHEBNA'LIA (Gr. jpnru, beside, or 
beyond; pjienie, dower) is a term borrowed from 
the Roman law to denote certain articles of personal 
adornment and apparel belonging to a married 
woman. According to the usual rule in the law of 
i^gland, all the personal property of a woman 
becomes the property of her husband when the 
marriage takes place, unless there is a marriage 
settlement ; but there is an exception as regards the 
trinkets and dress of the wife so far as suitable to 
her rank in life, and which she continues to use 
during the marriage. In such a case the property 
in these articles does not vest .absolutely in the 
husband. He cannot bequeath them by Ins wfll to 
a third person, but if he gave them to the ■wife, he 
may pawn, or sell, or give them away, and they c.an 
be seized in execution to pay his debts, except so 
far as they constitute necessary clothing. And if 
he were to die insolvent, they may, except that part 
which is necessary clothing, be taken by the 
husband’s creditors. If the paraphernalia were 
given, not by the husband but by a third party 
before or during marriage, then they are presumed 
to be given for the wife’s separate use, and the 
husband or his creditors cannot in any way inter- 
fere ■with them. In the law of Scotland, the para- 
phernalia of a married woman include not merely 
personal olotlung and trinkets, but articles of furm- 
turc, such as a chest of drawers. The husband 
there can neither pawn, nor pledge, nor ^ve away 
the par.aphemalia, nor can his creditors attach 
them either during his life or after his death. 

PA'RAPHRASE (Gr. para, beside, andpJirazein, 
to speak) is the n.ame given to a verbal expan- 
sion of the meaning either of a whole book, or 
of a separate passage in it. A paraphrase conse- 
quently differs from Metaphr.ase, or strictly literal 
translation, in this, that it aims to make the sense of 
the text clearer by a lucid circumlocution, without 
actually passing into commentary. The versified 
passages of Scripture, forming pait of the Psalmody 
of the Scottish Church, are popularly known as ‘ the 
Paraphrases.’ 

PABAPLE'GIA. See Pah.u,ysis. 

PABAS'ABA is the name of several celebrated 
personages of ancient India, met ■with in the Mahd- 
bMrata (q. v.), the Purdn'as (q. v.), and other 
•works. Of one personage of this name, the Malid- 
ihdrata relates that he was the son of S'akti, who 
was the son of the patriarch Vasisht'ha. King 
KalmhshapSlda once meeting with S'akti in a narrow 
path in a thicket, desired him to stand out of the 
w.ay. The sage refused ; on ■u’hich the Rfija beat him 
with his ■whip, .and S'akti cursed him to become a 
R-lkshasa, or demon. The RUja, in this transforma- 
tion, killed and .ate S'.akti, together ■with the other 
sons of Vasisht'ha. S'akti, however, had left his 
wife, Adris'y.anti, pregnant, .and she_g.ave birth to 
P.arfis'ara, who was brought up by his grandfather. 
When he grew up, and ■was informed of his father’s 


de.ath, he instituted a sacrifice for the destruction of 
all the Rrdeshasas, but was dissuaded from its com- 
jdotion by Vasisht'ha and otlier sages. The same 
legend is referred to by the Vii/in'u-Puntn'a, ■where 
P. is introduced as rel.atinu, himself, part of this 
story, and adding, that tlie saint Pulasty.a, one 
of the mind-born sons of Brahma, in rew.ard of the 
clemency he had shewn even towards such beings 
as the Rilkshasas, bestowed on him the boon of 
becoming the author of a compendium, or rather 
the compiler, of the Purdn'as, and of the IVs^n'K- 
Purdn'a in particul.ar. ‘ This tradition,’ Professor 
Wilson observes (Vislin'u-Purdn'a, ed. Hall, ami. L p. 
10), ‘ is incompatible avith the gener.al attribution of 
all the Purdn'as to Vylsa ; ’ but it may perhaps 
point to a later recension avhen, to the natia-e mind, 
Vyasa would stiU remain the reputed author of 
the older Purdn'as, although, of coairse, even this 
assumption has little claim to historical truth. — A 
P., probably different from the one named, is the 
author of a celebrated code of l.aaa-s; he is men- 
tioned by Ydjnavallcya in his standard avork, and 
often quoted by the commentaries. — A probably 
third P. is the reputed author of a Tiinti'a (q. a-.) ; 
and a fourth, the author of an astronomical work. 
— ^Parls'aras (in the plural) designates the avhole 
family to avhieh the different Parils'aras belong. 

PA'BASITE (Gr. from para, beside; sUos, food; 
one avho eats avith another ; hence one aa'ho eats at 
the expense of another), a common character in 
the Greek comedies ; a loav fellow, avho is ready to 
submit to any indignity, that he may be permitted 
to partake of a banquet, and avho lives as much as 
possible .at the expense of others. 

PABASI'TIC ANIMALS .are numerous. Some 
of them are Entozoa, and some are Epizoa. See 
these heads. They belong to different classes, and 
even to different divisions of the animal king- 
dom ; all, however, are invertebrate. Many are of 
the division Articulaia, and many of the division 
Radiala. Besides ‘loomis of various kinds, there 
are among parasites not a few crustaceans, as the 
Lernmans, &o., and not a few insects, as the Louse. 
These insects constitute the order Parasiia or Ano- 
pltira. The characters of the order are noticed in the 
article Louse. It remains; however, to be added, 
that the order is divided hito two sections— in the 
first of which, PedicuUdm, the mouth is small .and 
quite suctorial ; whilst in the second, Nirmidea, it 
is furnished ■with mandibles and hooked raaxilliB. 
The species of the first section are found only on man 
and mammals ; those of the second section, almost 
exclusively on birds, although one infests the dog. 
The Nirmidea shew much greater activity than the 
Pediadidea. When a bird dies, the bird-lice congre- 
gate near the beak, and seem disquieted, apparently 
.anxious to change their abode. Some of the 
cirrhapods which live in the skin of large marine 
anim.als, as whales, can scarcely be regarded as 
parasitic animals, but rather bear to them a 
relation such ns Epiphytes do to parasitical plants, 
not deriving their food from the anim.al on ■which 
they live. 'Tape-worms, asc.arides, and other intes- 
tinal worms, do not directly draw sustenance from 
the animal in which they live, by extracting its 
juices, but they live at its e.xpense, by consiuning 
its food, after the food has undergone, in great part, 
the process of digestion. 

PABASITIO DISEASES constitute one of the 
recognised orders of dise.ase in Dr Parr’s classifica- 
tion. See Nosology. In these diseases, certain, 
morbid conditions are induced by the presence of 
animals or vegetables which h.ave found a place of 
subsistence within some tissue or org.an, or _ upon 
some surface of the body of man or of other animals. 


j PARASITIC DISEASES-PARASITIC PLAKTS. 

Even plants arc not exempt from disorders of this 
nature (see Parasitic Pl.vxts). The forms of ani- 
mal life civiug rise to parasitic diseases are described 
in articles Ascaride?, Cestoid-worais, En'TOZOA, 
Li’izoa, Guixilv-worm, Itcii-Ixscct, Louse, Kejev- 
TJ-,L.MIA, StROXGYLUS, TAPEWORMS, TRIOmXA, &c. 
With the vegetable structures which give rise to 
special diseases we are less accurately acquainted, 
in consequence of the limited Icnowledgc of cryp- 
togamic botanj- possessed b}- many writers who 
have recorded their experience of these cases. 
These parasites are cither Jtnigi or nlgrr, and are 
composed of simple sporulcs, gei-ms, or cells, or of 
cells arranged in rows or groups, which are so 
minute as to require the microscope for their rcco'^- 
niliou. Puugi are the most numerous of all 
plants in regard to genera and species, and their 
groirth is associated with sorinus injurj' both to 
animal and vegetable life. It is not, liowever, 
nlwaj-5 easy to determine whether they arc the 
direct cause of disease, or whether the disc.ased 
tissue has merely aflbrdcd a snit.able nidus for their 
dcvc!n]iinent. ‘ It is certain,’ Ea)-s Dr Aithcii, who 
has cnt'Tcd more fullj- into this subject than anj- 
other Ihiglish writer on the ]iractice of medicine, 

‘ that wherever the normal chemical processes of 
nutrition arc impaired, and the incessant cb.angcs 
between solids and Iluids slacken, then, it the part 
can furnish a proper ■soil, the crjqitogamic ji.anasitcs 
will appear. Thu soil they select is, for the most 
part, com] os^-d of epithelium or cuticle, acid mucus 
or exudation. Acidity, however, thougli favourable 
to their growth, is not indi5pcns,ablc, since some of 
the vegetable parasites grow uiion all:,aline or 
neutral ground, ,as on ulcerations of the trachea, 
or ill lluid in the ventricles of the brain. Cert.ain 
atmo'jihcric comlitions soern favourable to the occur- 
rence of these vegetable parasites. For example, 
Tni‘M tonmrana may bo quite .absent for j'c.ars in 
phaecs such as avorkhouscs, where it commonly 
exists, and then for several months everj- second 
or third child iu tl' . place gets the disease.’ 

_ Tlierc is undoubted evidence from the obseraaa- 
tious and experiments of Devergie, Von B'.ircns- 
prung, .and others, that these parasitic diseases in.ay 
be tr.msmittcd by eont.agion from horses, o.xen, and 
other animals to mau ; avhile conversely. Dr Fox 
mentions an instane,' of a white cat which con- 
tracted the mange from Tinea loitfuram (ringwonn 
of the scalp), which atfected the children of the 
famil}- to which it belonged — the fungus of the 
mango in the cat being the same fungus .as that of 
Tinea in the human .subject, adz., the Triroph'jton 
^Gr. trie (trie-), of a hair, .and ]i!iylon, a plant). 

The jirincipal a'cgctablo jiarasitcs .as«^oci.atod in 
man avitli siiecial morbid states are arranged by 
Aitk'cn {Tim Science and Practice of M'dicinc, ISG.'l, 
21 edit, a-ol. in p. 177) as follows : 1. The Trko- 
tdojion (oneuronr, which is present in the three 
a'arietics of Tinea tondcin — viz., T. circinatus (ring- 
avorm of the bod}), T. tonsurans (ringavorm of the 
.scalp), and T. sneods menti (ringworm of the beard). 
2. The Tricopit’iton sjyondoidcs, avhich, together witli 
the above, is jirescnt in the dise.asc known .as Plica 
Polonica. S. The A chorion SchOnkinil and Pticcinia 
favi, avhich are present in T. farota, knoavn also as 
pavus (q. aa), and PorrVjo scutulata (the honeycomb 
ringavorm). 4. The Microsporon mentagrophyta, 
avhich is present in Madagra. 5. The Microsporon 
furfur, avhich occurs in Pityriasis versicolor. 0. The 
Microsporon Avdouini, avhich is present in Porrigo 
dicalvans, 7- The Afycctoma or Chionyphe Carleri, 
avhich gives rise to the disease Imoavii as the 
‘fungus foot of India,’ &c. 8. The Oidium albicans 
of diphtheria and aphth.a. 9. The Cryptococcus Ccrc- 
ejisice, or Yeast Plant, occurring in tho urino and 

contents of the stomach, if there is sacch.arine 
fermentation. _ 10. The Sarcina Goodscrii, or Aleri- 
spadia vcntricuh (of Robin), found in vomited 
matters and m the urine. There are strong grounds, 
based partly on botanical and partly m clinicai 
observ.atiou, for belicanng that tho various fungi 
already desenbed are mere aaarieties of two or more 
species in a-arious phases of development 

We shall conclude this .article aadth a brief notice 
of the most dangerous of all the parasitic diseases— 
the Pungus Pool or Fungous Disease of India. It 
occurs in many parts of India, and the north-east 
shores of the I’crsian Gulf. It is a disease which 
occurs among natives only, so far as has been yet 

1 observed, and is undoubtcilly due to the presence of 
a fungus which cats its av.ay into the bones of the 
foot and the lower ends of the tibia and fibula, pene- 
trating by numerous fistulous canals through the 
tissue of the entire foot, and tending to cause death 
by exh.austion, unless amputation is performed in 
due lime. Dr Carter has described three forms of 
this disease, in which both the S}Tnptoms and the 
fungoid material differ considerably from each other. 

-V few remarks on the first of these forms will suffice 
as an illustration of parasitic disease. In this form, 
the bones of tho foot and the lower ends of the leg- 
bones are perforated in every direction with roundish 
c.avitics, v.arying in size from that of a ])C.a to th.at 
of a pistol-bullet, the c.avitics being filled with the 
fungoid matter. Tho surrounding muscles, and 
subsequently the tendinous and fatty structures, are 
converted into a gelatiniform mass, in consequence 
of wliich the font jircscnts a peculiar turgid appear- 
.ance. The structure of tho globular fungoid masses 
is shewn in the accompanying figure, which was 

dr.a'wn by Dr II. J. Carter from a specimen 
which he examined immcdi.atcly after .amimtation. 
Examined under tho microscope, the fungoid m.ass 
is found to con.oist of short, beaded, t-awiiy threads 
or filaments, arising from a common centre, and 
having at their tips large spore-like cells. For 
further infonnation regaraing this remarkable form 
of disc-asc, the reader is referred to Dr Carter’s 
jiapcr in the fifth volume (new series) of the 
Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of 
liomhay, and to the Rev. M. J. Berkeley’s account 
of his cx.amination of tho fungus, in the second 
volume of The Intellectual Observer, p. 2-IS. 

Further notice of the parasitic diseases of the 
skin will be found in tho articles Pityriasis (v.ar. 
versicolor). Ringworm, Scald-head, &c. 

PARASITIC PLANTS are plants which grow 
on other plants, and derive subsistence from their 
juices ; the plants which live p.arasitically on 
animal tissues being generally c.allcd Entophytes 
(q, V.), although the distinction between these tenns 
is not always preserved. Epipihytcs (q. v.) differ 
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from parasitical plants in not Enbsistinc; on tlie 
juices of the plant u'liicli supports them, hiit merely 
on decayed piortions of its baric, &c., or drawing ail 
their nourishment from the air. Parasitica] plants 
are numerous and very various; the greater number, 
however, and the most impiortant, bemg sm.all ftmgi, 
as Pust, Brand, Bunt, Smut, &c., the minute spores 
of which are supposed, in some c.ases, to circulate 
_^through_the juices of the plants which they attack. 
'Concerning some minute fungi, as the hlBdews, it is 
doubted if they are truly parasitical, or if their 
attacks are not alwaj’s preceded by some measure 
of decay. But among parasitic plants are not a 
few phanerogamous plants, some of which have 
green leaves ; and some are even shmbbj-, as the 
Mistletoe, Loranthus, &c. ; whilst the greater number 
have brown scales instead of leaves, as Dodder, 
Broom-r.ape, Lathrma, &o., and the whole of that 
remarkable order or class of pdants called Bhv:- 
anlhecc or Bhizogms, of which the genus Bajjlesia is 
distinguished above aU other pilants for the magni- 
tude of its flowers. Some parasitic plants, as the 
species of Dodder, begin their existence by inde- 
endent growth from the ground ; but when they 
ave foimd suitable plants to take hold of and prey 
on, the connection with the ground ceases. Not a 
few, as Broom-rape and Lathn-ea, are root-par.asites, 
generally attaching themselves to the roots of trees 
or shrubs ; whilst some, as the Eycbright (Euphrasia 
officinalis), Yellow Battle (Bhinanthus crista galli), 
Cow-whe.at {Melampyrum arveiisc), &c., are para- 
sitio.al only occasionally and partially, and are 
cbieflj- found on neglected grass lauds. Boot-para- 
sites generaUy attach themselves by means of little 
tubercles, which bury themselves under the bark. 

PABAY-LE-IMONIAL, a town of Burgundj’, 
department of Saono-ct-Loire, celcbr.atcd for its 
Benedictine Abboj', founded in 073, which contains 
the tomb of Mary klargaret Alooquo, the centre of 
recent pilgrimages by the confraternities of the 
Sacred Heart (q. v.) Pop. of town and commune 
(1S72), 33SS. 

PA^BBUCKLE is a mode of drawing up or 
lowering doum an inclined plane any cylindric.al 
object, as a b.arrcl or a heavy gun, without the .aid 
of a crane or tackle. It consists in passin" a stout 
rope rormd a post or some suitable object at the top 
of the incline, and then doubling the ends imder 
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ahid over the object to bo moved. This converts 
thtp cask or gun into a pulley in its own behalf, and 
limi’ts the pressure at each end of the rope to onc- 
fourt.pi the weight of the object moved, as felt on 
the in-cline. By h.aijling in the ends equally, the 
cask as'ceuds^ or uei-sci. 

. (from the root pars, a p.art), the name 

given by the Bomans to the goddesses of Bate or 
Hesti^, w.po assigned to every one his ‘part’ or 
lot. The Greek name, Moira:, has the same mean- 
’’•cros, a share). They are only, once 


mentioned by Homer, who in everj' other instance 
speaks of Bate (Moira) in the singular, and whose 
Bate was not a deit 3 ’ but a mere personification, 
the destinies of men being m.ade bj' him to depend 
upon the will of the gods ; whilst, according to the 
later Greeks and the Bomans, the gods themselves 
were subject to the control of the P. or Moirm. 
Hesiod, however, who is almost contemporary with 
Homer, spe.aks^_of three Bates, whom he c.aUs 
daughters of Night — Clotho, the sjiiuner of the 
tMead of hfe ; Lachesis, who determines the lot of 
life ; and Atropos, the inevitable. Thej- were usually 
represented as young women of serious aspect; 
Clotho with a spindle, Lachesis pointing with a 
staff to the horoscope of man on a globe, and Atropos 
with a pair of sc.alcs, or sun-dial, or an instrument 
to cut the thread of life. In the oldest representa- 
tions of them, however, they appear as matrons, 
with staffs or sceptres. They had places conse- 
crated to them throughout all Greece, at Corinth, 
Sparta, Thebes, Olympia, &e. 

PABCELS, in the law of England, is the 
technical word for the article in a convej-ance 
describing the lands, kc. conve^-ed, 

PA'ECENEB. See CorAECE^'Anv. 

PA'KCHIM, a town of the grand-duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, stands on Me Elde, which 
is here divided into two arms, 23 miles south-east 
of Schwerin. It is very old, is irrcgidarly built, 
surrounded by beautiful g.ardens, and has a gym- 
nasium and two churches. Pop. (1S71) 797C, 
employed in agriculture, in the manufacture of 
tobacco, cloth, leather, and br.andj% and in weaving. 

PA'KCHMENT, one of the oldest inventions of 
writing materials, W'as known at least as early as 
500 years E.c. Herodotus spcalcs of books written 
upon sluns in his time. Plmy, without good groimds, 
places the invention as late as 196 E. c., stating 
that it was made at Perg.amos (hence the name 
Pergamena, corrupted into Eng. p.archmont) in 
the reign of Eumenius II., in consequence of 
Ptolemj' of Egypt hartng proliibited tlio export- 
ation of p.apjTus. Possiblj' the Pergamian inven- 
tion was an improvement in the preparation 
of sldns which had certainly been used centuries 
before. The manufacture rose to great importance 
in Borne about a century b. c., and soon became the 
chief material for writing on; and its use spread all 
over Europe, and retained its pre-eminence until 
the invention of paper from rags, which from its 
grealj durability proved a fortunate circumstance for 
literoture. 

There are several kinds of parchment, prepared 
from the skins ' of different animals, according to 
their intended uses. The ordinary writing p.archment 
is made from those'of the sheep and of the she-goat ; 
the finer kind, Icnown as vellum, is made from those 
of very yoim^ calves, lads, and lambs ; the thick 
common kinds, for drams, tambourines, battle- 
dores, &c., from those of old he-go.ats and she-goats, 
and in Northern Europe from wolves; and a peculiar 
kind is made from asses’sluns, the surface of which 
is enamelled. It is used for t.ablets, ns blacklead 
writing c.an be readily removed from it bj- moisture. 
The method of malung parchment is at first the 
same as in dressing skins for leather. The sldns 
are limed in the lime-pit until the hair is easily 
removed. They are then stretched tightly and 
equally, and the flesh side is dressed as in currying, 
until a perfectly smooth surface is obtained. It is 
next ground by rubbing ov'er it a flat piece of 
pumice-stone, previouslj'- dressing the flesh side 
only with powdered chalk, and slaked lime sprinkled 
over it. It is next allowed to dry, still tightly 
stretched on the fr.ame. The drj'ing process is an 
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import.int one, and must be ratber slowly carried 
on, for wbicli purpose it must be in tbe shade. 
Sometimes these operations have to be repeated 
.several times, in order to insure an excellent quality, 
•and much depends upon the skill with which the 
pumice-stone is used, and also upon the fineness of 
the pumice itself. AVhen quite dried, the lime and 
clialle are removed by mbbing with a soft lamb- 
sHii with the wool on. 

PAEOHMEITT, 'Veoetasle. This remark- 
able substance was made known by Mr W. E. 
Gaine in lSo4, and again by the P^ev. J. Barlow in 
1S37. It resembles animal parchment so closely, 
that it is not easy to distinguish the difference. It 
is made from the water-leaf, or unsized paper, by 
immersing it only for a few seconds in a bath of 
oil of vitriol, diluted with one-half its volume of 
water. The exactness of this dilution is of the 
greatest importanoe to the success of the results. 
The dilute acid must not be used immedi.ately after 
mixing, but must be suffered to cool to the ordinary 
temperature; without attention to these apparently 
trilling points, the operator will not succeed 

The alteration whifcli takes place in the paper is of 
a veiy remarkable land. No chemical change is 
effected, nor is the W'eight increased ; but it appears 
that a molecular change takes place, and the 
material is placed in 'a transition skate between the 
cellulose of woody fibre and dextrin. Vegetable 
pai-chmcnt is in some respects prefer.able to the old 
kind, for insects att.aok it less, and it can be made 
so thin as to be used for tracing paper, and bears 
wet without injury. Messrs De la Hue have the 
credit of giving practical effect to the im-ention. 

PA RDUBITZ, a town of Austria, in Bohemia, 
Cl m. E. of Prague. It has copper, iron, and paper 
manufactures. P. was the headqu.artcrs of the 
Idiig of Prussia, 7th June 1860. Pop. G8G9) 7930. 

PARE, Ambeoise, .a renoavned Erench surgeon, 
and 'the father of. modem surgery, was horn about 
the beginning of the ICth c., at Laa-al, department 
of Jlayonne, France. His f.atlier, who was a 
trunk-maker, w-as linahlo to afford him a literary 
education, and apprenticed him to .a barber and 
Burgeon. P., after a brief term of service, acquired 
such a fondness fc ’ surgery and- anatomy, that, 
abandoning ' his master, he went to Paris to 
prosecute his studies. His means for doing 
BO were_ very limited ; he could afford to obtain 
instruction from only the more obscure teachers; 
few books w'ero within his reach, yet by dint of 
persevor.ance and tbe exercise of a rare discrimi- 
nation, combined with the valuable practice in the 
Hotel de Dicu of Paris, he laid a solid foundation 
for futme eminence. In 1536, P. w.as received as 
a master barber-surgeon, and joined in this capacity 
the amry of M.arsh.al Ren6 de Monte-Jean, wdiich 
was on the point of starting for Italy. During this 
campaign he improved the mode of treatment of 
grm-shot wounds, which had up to this time been 
of the_ most harh.arous land — namely, cauterisa- 
tion with boiling oil. His reputation as well as 
his skill were gre.atly heightened during this cam- 
paign, and as he himself says : ‘ If four persons 
W'cre seriously wounded I had alw.ay3 to attend 
three of them ; and if it were a case of broken arm 
or leg, fractured skull, or fracture with dislocation, I 
was mvari.ahly summoned.’ In 1539, ke returned to 
Paris, wkitker his high renowm had preceded him, 
and w.'is received with distinction by the Boyal 
College of Chiriirgcry, of which he was subsequently 
appointed president. On the war being renewed, 
be was ag.ain 'attacbed to the ' army, under the 
Vicomto de Rohan, afterwards under Antoine de 
Bourbon, Duke of Vendome. It was during this 

cai^aigu that he cured Frangois, the second Duke 
of Guise, of the wound which conferred upon him 
the sobriquet of Balafre, and that he substituted 
ligature of the arteries for cauterisation with a 
red-hot iron, after amputation. The idea of this 
mode of repressing hemorrh.age had long been in 
existence, hut he was the first to shew that it could 
safely he applied to practice. Many other important 
improvements in siu-gery were introduced by him 
at this time. In September 1552 be was appointed 
surgeon to King Henry II., and in the following 
yearw'as taken prisoner at Hesdin; he was however 
released, in consideration of his having cured Colonel 
de Vaudeville, after rejecting the brilliant offers 
made him by the Duke of Savoy to remain in his 
service. Returning to Paris, honours were showered 
upon him; and though he was ignorant of Latin, 
the conditio sine qii& non of a liberal education at 
that time, no hesitation was shewn in conferring 
upon him learned titles and. degrees. Ho attended 
Francis II. on his death-bed, and continued to hold 
the office of king’s surgeon to his successors, Charles 
IX. and Henry III. The former of these monarchs, 
V/hose life had been gr.avely threatened by an injury 
inflicted by his physician Portail, and who had been 
preserved by P., testified for him the greatest esteem, 
and saved him during the massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew .by locking him up in his own chamber. 
During the latter part of P.’s life, he was much 
employed in the puhlioation of his various writings, 
and suffered considerable annoyance from the 
envious spirit displayed towards him by his profes- 
sion.al brethren, who showered obloquy upon him 
for having, as they said, ‘dishonoured science by 
Vioiting in the vulgar tongue.’ P. died at Paris, 
Decenmor 22, 1590. His writings have exercised a 
great influence on the practice of surgery in all 
countries to which they have penetrated, and are 
held of the highest authority on the subject of 
gun-shot wounds. The first complete edition of 
them appeared at Lyon in 1562, and the last, 
edited by M. Malgaigne, at Paris (1840—1841, 3 
vols.). Besides these are 8 Latin editions, and 
more than 15 translations into English, Dutch, 
German, &c. As .an instance of his great popularity 
in the army, it may he mentioned that the soldiers 
of the g.arrison of Metz, of their own accord, gave 
him a triumphal reception on his entfering that 
town. 

PAEEGO'RIO, or PAREGORIC ELIXIR (from 
the Gr. paregoricos, soothing), the Compound 
Tincture of Camphor of the London, and the 
Camphorated Tincture of Opium of the British 
Pharmacopceia, consists of an alcoholic solution of 
opium, benzoic acid, camphor, and oil of anise, every 
fluid ounce containing two grains each of opiiun 
and benzoic acid, and a grain and a half of camphor. 
This preparation is much used both by the pro- 
fession and the public. In doses of from one to 
throe drachms, it is an excellent remedy for the 
chronic winter-cough of old people, the opium 
diminishing the bronchial secretion and the sensi- 
bility of the pulmonary mucous membrane, while 
the benzoic acid and oil of anise act as stimulating 
expectorants. It has also been found useful in 
chronic rheumatism. 

PAREI'RA-BRA'VA. See Cissampelos. 

PARE'LLA (Fr. parelle or perelle), a name often 
given to some of those cvustaceous lichens which 
are used to produce Archil, Cudbear, and Litmus ; 
hut which more strictly belongs to one species, 
Lecanora parella, resembling tbe Cudbe.ar Lichen, 
but nuth somewhat plaited warty crust, and shields 
{apolJiecia) having a concave disk of the s.ame colour 
as the thick tumid even border. Lilie the Cudbe<ar 
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Liolien — to •wMoli it is far superior in the quality of 
the dye-stuff obtained from it — it grows on roclcs 
in mountainous districts both iu Britain and on the 
continent of Europe, being particularly abundant 
in Auvergne and other parts of France. 

PARE'NCHYMA. See CtLLrL.ir. Tissue. 

PARENT AND CHILD. The legal relation 
between parent and child is one of the incidents or 
consequences of the relation of husband and wife, 
and flows out of the contract of marriage. The 
legal is to be distinguished from the natural rela- 
tion, for two persons may be by the law of nature 
parent .and child, while they are not legally or 
legitim.ately so. Hence a radical distinction exists 
between natural or illegitimate and legitimate 
children, .and their legal rights as against their 
parents respectively are very different. Legitimate 
children are the cliildren of two parents avho are 
recognised as married according to the laws of the 
coxmtry in which they are domiciled at the time of 
the birth ; and according to the law of England, if 
a child is illegitimate at the time of the birth, 
nothing that can happen afterwards will ever make 
it legitimate, the maxim being ‘once illcgitim.ate 
always illegitimate’ — a maxim which, as will be 
stated, has some exceptions in Scotland. In tre.ating 
of the laws affecting the mutual relation of parent 
and child, the laws of England and Ireland, which 
differ from the law of Scotland in m.aterial respects, 
will first be stated. 

1. As /o Legitimaie Children . — These laws rebate 
first to the liability of the parent to m.aintain the 
child, and the rights of the ohUd in the event of the 
parent’s death. As regards the maintenance of the 
child, it is somewh.at singular that, according to the 
l.aw of England, there is no duty whatever on the 
parent to support the child, and consequently no 
mode of enforcing such maintenance. The law of 
nature w.as probably considered sufficient to supply 
the motives which urge a parent to support the child, 
but the municipal law of England has not made 
this duty compulsory. This defect was to some 
extent remedied when what is c.allod the Poor-Law 
was created by statute in the reign of Eliz.abeth, 
by which law parents and children are compellable 
to a certain small extent, but only when h.aving the 
pecuniary means to do so, to support each other, or 
rather to help the parish authorities to do so. But 
ap.art from the Poor-Law statutes, there is no Ieg.al 
oblig.ation on the parent to support the child, nor 
on the cliild to support the parent. Hence it follows, 
that if the child is found in a destitute state, and 
is taken up, fed, clothed, and s.avod from shirvation 
by a stmuger, such stranger cannot sue the parent 
for the expense, or any p.art of it, however necessary 
to the child’s existence. In order to make the father 
li.able for maintenance, there must in all cases be 
made out against him some contract, express or 
implied, by which he undertook to pay for such 
expense; in other words, the mere relationship 
between the parent and child is not of itself a groimd 
of liability. But when the child is living in the 
father’s house, it is always held by a jiu-y or 
court that alight evidence is sufficient of, at 
least, an implied promise by the father to pay for 
such expenses. As, for example, if the child orders 
clothes or provisions, and the father see these in use 
■or in process of consumption, it will be taken that 
he assented to and adopted the contract, and so will 
bo bound to pay for them. So if a parent put a 
child to a bo.arding-sohool, very slight evidence of 
a contract will be held sufficient to fix him with 
liability. Nevertheless, in strictness of law, it is as 
necessary to prove a contract or agreement on the 
part of the parent to pay for these expenses as it is 


to fix him with liability in respect of any other 
matter. IVhen it is said that a parent is not com- 
pellable by the common law to maintain his child, 
it must, at the same time, be observed that if a 
child is put under the c.are and dominion of an 
.adult person, and the latter wilfully neglect or refuse 
to feed or maintain such child, whereby the child 
dies or is injured, such adult will incur the penalties 
of misdemeanour ; but this offence does not result 
from the relationship of p.arent and child, and may 
arise between an adult and child in any ciremn- 
stances, as where a child is an apprentice or servant. 
The change as to the liability of parents to main- 
tain their children created by the Poor-Laws amounts 
merely to this^ that if a person is ch.argeable to the 
parish, that is, not able to avork as well as 
destitute, and if the overseers or guardians are 
bound to support him or her, then the ji.arish 
authorities m.ay reimbm-se themselves this out- 
lay, or part of it, by obt.aining from justices of the 
peace an order commanding the parent or child of 
such p.auper to p.ay a certain sum per week towards 
the relief. This is, however, only competent when 
thfe relative is able to p.ay such sum, and in all 
cases the sum is of necessity very sm.all. Not only 
parents, but grand-parents, are liable under the 
Poor-Law Act to the e.xtent mentioned. Another 
provision in the Poor-Law and other kindred acts is, 
that if a p.arent runs aw.ay and deserts his children, 
leaving them destitute and a burden on the parish, 
the overseers are entitled to seize and sell his goods, 
if any, for the benefit and maintenance of such 
children; and if the parent, so deserting the chil- 
dren, is able by work or other means to support 
them, such parent may be committed to prison as 
a rogue and v.ag.abond. Not only, therefore, is a 
parent during life not bound to maintain liis or her 
child (with the above exceptions), but .also after the 
parent’s death the exe'eutors or other represen- 
tatives of the parent, though in possession of funds, 
are not bound. It is true that if the parent die 
intestate, both the re.al and porson.al property will 
go to the children ; but the parent is entitled, if he 
choose, to disinherit the children, and give aw.ay all 
his property to strangers, provided he execute his 
will in due form, which ho Inay competently do on 
death-bed if in possession of his faculties. 

Another important point of l.aw, .affecting the 
mutual relation of p.arent and child, is the right of the 
Xiarent to the custody of the child. At common law 
it is the f.ather avho has the right to the custody 
of the child until majority at least, as against 
third parties, and no court avill dexwive him of such 
custody except on strong grounds. "Whenever the 
child is entitled to property, the Court of Chancery ■ 
so far controls his jiarental right, that if the father 
is shewn to act avith cruelty, or to be guilty of 
immorality, a guardian arill be aiipointed. A court 
of common law also has often to decide- in cases of 
children brought before it by habeas corpus, when 
p.arties h.ave had the custody ag.ainst the father’s 
aa-ilL In such cases, if the child is under fourteen, 
called the age of nurture, and the father is not she-wn 
to bo cruel or immor.al, the comt arill order the 
child to be delivered up -to him ; but if the child is 
aboa’e fourteen, or, as some s.ay, aboam sixteen, the 
court will .allow the child to choose avhere to go. 
So the father is entitled by liis will -to appoint a 
guardian to his children avlIUe they are under age. 
'The mother h.ad, at common haw, no right as against ' 
the father to the custody of the children, howea'er 
young; but under a statute of 36 .and 37 "Yict. c. 12, 
she is entitled to the custody of the child avhile 
under sixteen ye.ars of age, or r.ather she is en-titled 
to apply to the Court of Chancery for leave to keep 
the children while under that age, provided she is 
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unobjectionable in point of character; and access 
may be alloived to the father or guardian. _ If the 
parents separate by agreement, no stipulation -will 
be enforced u'hich is prejudicial' to the child. In 
case of divorce or judicial separation, the Court of 
Divorce has power to direct who is to have the 
custody of the children. 

2. JUegitimate Children.— It has been alrc.ady 
• stated that, at common law, the parent of a legiti- 
mate child is not hound to maintain it, and this is 
equall}' true of an illegitimate child — i. e., a child 
horn not in wedlock. In strictness of law, an ille- 
gitimate child has no father, which means practi- 
cally that in case of the death of the father without 
making a will, the law will not treat such child as 
entitled to the ordinary legal rights of a legitimate 
child— i. e., to a share of the father’s property. The 
child is not legally related to the father in this 
sense. AVith regard to the mother, she also is not 
hoimd to maintain her cliild according to the com- 
mon law ; hut the Poor-Law Acts have made an 
important qualification of her rights and duties. 
As between the father and mother of the child, the 
law is this : The father is not hound even by the 
Poor-Laws to maintain the chUd, and the parish 
officers cannot now institute any proceeding what- 
ever against him for this purpose ; hut the mother 
can, to° a certain extent, enforce against him a con- 
ti'ib’utiou towards the child’s maintenance and edu- 
cation. or the guardians may do so. It is entirely 
discretionary on the mother to take any proceeding 
against the father, hut if she chooses she can do so ; 
and the first step is to go before a justice of the 
peace, and obtain a summons of affiliation. The 
father is thus cited before the magistrate, and if the 
mother swears that ho is the father of the child, 
and is corroborated in some material part of this 
I statement by a third party, the magistrate may 
I make an order against the father to pay the 
expenses of Ij-ing-in, and a weekly sum not exceed- 
iim five shillings till the child attains the age of 
sixteen. The njother may make this application 
cither a few months before the birth, or within 
twelve months after the birth ; and even after that 
time, provided she can prove that the putative 
father paid her some money on account of the ehild 
withiu such twelve h. onths. The putative father, 
in these cases, is a competent and compellable wit- 
ness. The utmost, therefore, that the father can 
be made to contribute towards the child’s main- 
ten.ance is only a portion of the whole, the chief 
burden being thrown on the mother, who is assiimed 
to be the more blameable party. Though she is not 
bound by the common law to maintain her child, 
yet the Poor-Laws make her liable to maintain the 
child till it attains sixteen; and not only is she 
bound, but any man who marries her is also by 
statute bound to support all her illegitimate (and 
also legitimate) chiliken till they attain sixteen. 
The result is, that illegitimate children under sixteen 
are better provided for by the present state of the 
law than legitimate children, inasmuch as the mother 
is positively bound to support her illegitimate child, 
and only to a less extent her legitimate child. As 
regards the custody of illegitimate children, the 
mother is the party exclusively entitled, for the 
father is not deemed, in point of law, to be related 
to such child. Yet if the father has, in point of 
fact, obtained the custody of such child, and the 
child is taken away by fraud, the courts will restore 
the clii'd to his custody, so as to jmt him in 
the same position as before. Though illegitimate 
chOdren will not succeed to the father’s property in 
the event of his ■ dying without a will, there is 
nothing to prevent him making his will in their 
favour, provided he expressly name and identify 


them, and not leave it to them by the description 
of ‘his children,’ which in point of law they aro 
not. 

Scotland . — The law of parent and child in Scot- 
land differs materially from the law of England and 
Ireland. In Scotland, a child may be born a 
bastard, and yet if the parents afterwards mairy, 
this will legitimise the child, and give the child 
the right to succeed to the father’s property. A 
difficulty sometimes arises where, before the father- 
and mother of a bastard marr 3 ’', the father has had 
a legitimate family by another woman, in which case 
it is held that the bastard, though oldest in point 
of age, does not take precedence of the legitimate 
children. The law of Scotland also differs from 
that of England as regards the obhgation of parent 
and chUd to maintain each other. There is a legal 
obligation on both parties to maintain each other if 
able to do so, and either may sue the other for ali- 
ment at common law ; but this obligation extends 
only to what may be called subsistence money, and 
does not vary according to the rank of the party. 
Thus an carl is bound to pay no more for the ali- 
ment of his son than any other father. As regards- 
all maintenance beyond mere subsistence, the law 
does not materially differ from that of England, and 
a contract must be proved against the father before 
he can be held liable to pay. The legal liability as 
between parent and child is quabfied m this way by 
the common law, that if a person has both a father 
and a child living and able to support him, then the 
child is primarily liable, and next the grandchUd, 
after whom comes the father, and next the grand- 
father. Not oidy are parent and child liable to 
support each other while the party supportmg is 
alive, but if he die, his executors are .also liable ; 
and this liability is not limited by the age of 
majority, bxit continues during the life of the pai-ty 
supported. Such being the common law of Scotland, 
it was sc.arcely necessary, as in England, for the 
Poor-Law to supply any defect ; but the Scotch Poor- 
Law supplements the common law, by imposing a 
penalty on a father or niother (though not vice 
versa) who neglects to support a child. Another 
advantage which a Scotch child has over an English 
child is, th.at the father cannot disinherit it— at 
least so far as concerns his movable property ; and 
even in case of heritable property, the rights of 
the child were so protected, th.at imless the father 
made away with his Jieritable property sixty 
d.ays before his death, or while in sound ho.altb, 
it was too late to prejudice his heir-at-law ; this 
rule was, however, abolished in 1870 by 34 and 
35 Viet. c. 81. This was called the Law of Death- 
bed (q. V.) ; but as regards the father’s movable 
property, he cannot by any will he ean make at 
any time of his life deprive the children of one- 
third, or, if their mother is dead, of one-half of such 
property. This is c.alled the children’s right to 
Legitim (q. v.), a right which they c.an vindic.ate, 
wh*atevcr may be their age when the father dies. 
AVith regard to the custody of children in Scotland, 
the nUe is, that the father is entitled to the custody 
as between bim and the mother ; but the Court oz 
Session has power to regulate the custody in case 
the children arc entitled to property, and the father 
i 3 of an immoral or cruel character j and the court 
will also interfere to allow to the mother access to 
the children at certain times and seasons. Another 
important difierence between a Scotch and Enghsh 
child is tins, that whereas in England the father or 
"uardian, or the Court of Chancer}^ has power to 
control the custody of the person of the cliild to 
a certain extent, until the child attains the age of 
21 in Scotland such power entirely ceases w’hen 
the child attains the age of 14 or 12, according as 




siicli oliiUl is male or fomalo. Ai; tlio ago ot 14, a 
boy, and at 12, a girl, in Scotland, is entire master 
or mistress o£ Lis or her movements, and can live 
wLere Lo or she pleases, regardless o£ any parent or 
001114;. They can marry at that age at their own 
uncontrolled discretion, and act in all respects with 
the same freedom as adults. As regards the dis- 
position o£ their property there .arc Rome restrictions, 
but as regards the disposal o£ their iicrsons there 
arc none, after the ages of 14 and 12 respectively. 

2. lllc'jitimatc Children . — ^Tho law of Scotland as 
to illegitimate children also dilTcra in some respects 
from that of England. Both the father and mother 
i of a b.astard arc bound by law to support such 
child, and the obligation transmits to the personal 
representatives of the father or mother. Aloreover, 
by the Poor-Law statute both arc liable to a penalty 
I for neglecting to support the child. The mother of 
illegitimate children is entitled to their custody till 
the ago of ton, if daughters, and if sons, till the .a"e 
of seven ; but the limit is not clearly defined. If 
the father support the child .after the above age, he 
I is entitled to the custody. The mother docs not 
I appl 3 ’ to a magistr.ato for a summons of affiliation in 
' order to fi.v the paternity; but she m.ay bring _.an 
action of filiation and .aliment, in which tho question 
of paternity is settled. Tho father may be judicially 
examined, and is a competent witness ; and it is 
usual for the court to decree an aliment, vai’j’ing 
from £4 per anniun .against l.abourcrs, up to 4110 
against persons in better circumstances. In Scot- 
land, as in England, tho father of a bastard child 
is not deemed related, in jioint of law, to such 
child ; and if ho desires to provide for such child, 
it must bo done bj' deed or will, in which tho child 
is identified, and not merely described under the i 
general designation of ‘ child,' which ho is not. 

PARE'NTEfESIS, a tenn originally Greek, and 
signitj'ing insertion or intercalation, is in composition 
a clause, or part of a sentence or argument, not 
absolutely ossoutial to tho souse, but ^cnci'ally 
sorriug cither for cxjilanation or confirmation, 
somotunos chiefly for rhotorio.al cfToct. A paren- 
thesis is usually included between tho marks ( ), 
instead of which the dash (— j at tho beginning 
and end of tho parenthesis is frequently but 
improperly employed. 

PA'RIAH DOG. See Cur. 


PA'RIAlf. See PoTTcnY. 


PARIAN CURONICLE. See Arundel 

hlARBLES. 

PAGvI AS is tho name given to the lowest class of 
tho population of India — to that chass avhich, pot 
belonging to .any of tho castes of tho Brahminical 
sj'stcm, IS shunned even by tho lowest Hindu pro- 
fessing tho Br.ahininic.al rehgion, as tondiing .a Paria 
woidd render him impure. The P. seem to belong 
to a negro race, as appears from their short woolly 
hair, flat nose, and thick lips ; they .are, besides, of 
short stature, .and their propensities aro of tho 
coarsest Irind. Desiiiscd by the Hindus, andpU used 
by tho conquerors of India, they have, in pome 
parts of India, gradu.allj’ sunk so low th.at, to jud "0 
from tho description which is given of their mode 
of li^^ng by diflbront -UTitors, it is scarcely possible 
to imagine .a more degraded position than tiiat which 
is oeeupied by those misor.ablo beings. 

PA'RIDiB AND PARUS. See Tit. 

PARING AND BURNING consists in cutting 
off tho surface of tho soil in thin slices, which are 
then dried and burned. This is tho most effectual 
waj' of reolaiming peat and other waste land, tho 
surface of which is matted with coarse plants, 
difficult of decay. It is also applied advantageously 
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to cold clay soils, apt to produce rank weeds and 
coarse grassc.s, which aro to bo broken up after lying 
for some time in glass. Tho ashes of the plants, 
consisting of potash and other salts, act as a power- 
ful manure ; while tho clay being reduced to the 
skate of brick-dust, both improves tho texture_ of 
tho soil, and acts as an absorbent for retaining 
moistiu’o and nutritive gases, and giving them out 
to the roots of growing plants. On thin light soils 
the operation is rarely advis.able, for much of tho 
scanty volatile vegetable matter is dissipated ; how- 
ever if care is t.aUen to make tho turfs merely 
smoulder without flame, so that the plants aro 
rather charred than bm-ned, it is doubtful whether 
more dissip.ation takes place than if tho plants wore 
ploughed down, and allowed slowly to dcc.aja Tho 
plot to be reclaimed should, if necessary, be dried by 
stone or tile dr.ains ; and all largo stones grubbed 
up, and carted or conveyed off upon sledges. Tho 
paring is to be done, if possible, in the months of 
April and May, in order to have the most favourable 
part of tho year for drjdng the parings well before 
burning. There are ploughs specially madefor paring, 
with a very flat share ; but the best method is to 
employ the Ircast-plough or paring-spade, as the 
surf.ace is in most cases very irregular, and it is 
dcsir.ablo to h.avo the slices very thin. Tho p.arings 
should be burned dircctlj’they .are suflicientlj’ dry,.as, 
after lying a month or six weeks, they begin to unite 
with the ground, -and imbibe moisture from the j’oung ] 
gi-nss vegetating bene.ath tliem. Sometimes thej'can 
bo burned as thej’ lie, without’ being colleoted into 
hc.ai)s ; .and in this w.ay, 'the lire, .in consuming tho 
lingy side, which is undermost, chars tho surface of 
tho soil at tho same time, H burned in heaps, the 
heaps shoidd bo very small, in order to scenro a good 
black ash, instead of tho hard lumps of red ash 
produced by largo fires. Tho weeds or refuse 
org.anic matters aro thus only charred, instead of 
being entirely burned away; whilst the mineral 
matters aro loft in a soluble state instead of being 
reduced, as is too apt to bo tho case where tho 
operation is carelessly oonduoted, into an insoluble 
semi - vitrified slag. To attain these desirable 
results a smouldering fire must bo maintained, by 
keeping the outside laj-er of sods so close as to 
prevent the fire from kindling into flame. Tho 
ashes should bo spread, care being taken to clear 
the bottoms of the heaps well out, so that tho first 
crop m.ay bo free from patches. The cost of thus 
paring, burning, and spreading is about £1 per acre. 

PA'RIS, a genus of iilants of the small endogenous 
or diclyogcnous n.atural order Trilliacca:, of which 
one species, P. qxtadrifolia, c.alled Herd P.uiis, is 
not uncommon in moist shady woods in some parts 
of Britain. It is r.arely 'more than a foot high, 
with one whorl of gencr.allj'' four lo.aves, and a 
solitary flower on the top of tho stem, followed by 
a bcriy. Tho berry is reputed narcotic and poison- 
ous, but its juice has been cmploj-cd to cure 
inflammation of the eyes. Tho mot has been used 
ns an emetic. 

PARIS, .also c.allod Alexander, was, according 
to Homer, the second son of Priam and Hecabe, 
sovereigns of Tro 3 a His mother dreamed during 
her pregnancy that she g.avo birth to a firobr.and, 
which set the whole city on fire, a dream interpreted 
b 3 ’' Afsaeus Or Cassandra to sigDif 3 ’ that P. shoidd 
originate a w.ar which should end in tho destruction 
of Ids native city’. To prevent its realisation, Priam 
caused tho infant to bo exposed upon hlount Ida 
by a shepherd named Agelaus, who found him, 
five days after, alive and well, a slio-bo.ar having 
given him suck. Agelaus brought him up as his 
own son, and he bcc.ame a shepherd on Mount Id.a, 
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I (li^tinsiiishing himself by his valour in protecting 
ilK- o;!icr shepherds from their enemies — ^^vhence 
his name, Alexander, ‘the defender of men.’ An 
accident ha'\'ing revealed his parentage, old Priam 
hccanie reconciled to his son, who married ffinone, 
daughter of the river-god Cehren. But his mother’s 
dream was to come true for all that. He was 
appealed to, as umpire, in a strife which had arisen 
among the three goddesses, Hera (Juno), Athene 
(idineiwa), and Aphrodite (Venus), as to which 
of them was the most heautiful, the goddess Eris 
' (Strife) haHng revengefully flung among them, at 
a fe.ast to wliich she had not been invited, a golden 
apple (of discord) inscribed To ihe 2Iost Beautiful. 
Each of the three endeavoured to bribe him. Hera 
promised him dominion over Asia and wealth ; 
Athene, military renoavn and wisdom; Aphrodite, 
the fairest of women for his vife — ^to wit, Helene, 
tho wife of the Lacedmmonian Icing, Menel.aus. 
P. decided in favour of Aphrodite, hence the 
animo3it3' which the other two goddesses displayed 
against tho Trojans in the war that followed. P. now 
proceeded to seek Helene, whom he carried away 
from Lacedmmon in her husband’s absence. ‘ The r.ape 
of Helen’ is the legendary cause of the Trojan war, 
on account of which P. incurred the hatred of his 
countiymen. He deceitfullj- slew Achilles in the 
temple of Apollo. He was himself wounded by a 
j poisoned arrow, and went to Hount Ida to ho cured 
j by OEnoue, who possessed grc.at powers of he.aling; 

I hut she avenged herself for his unfaithfulness to 
her by refusing to assist him, and he returned to 
Troy, and died. He was often represented in 
ancient works of art generally as a beardless 
youth, of somewhat effeminate beauty. 

PARIS (the ancient lAiielia Parisiorum), the 
metropolis of France, is situated in 4S° 50' N. lat., 
and 2’ 20' E. 'long., on the Seine, about 110 miles 
from its mouth. The popul.ation of the city was, in 
ISCO, 1,790,950 ; in 1809, 1,875,000 ; and in the 
spring of 1872, 1^799,250. Its circumference is 
upwards of 25 ,mfle'3. It lies in a hollow, about 
200 feet above the level of the se.a, and is sur- 
rounded by low hills, which in their highest ranges 
to the north only attain an elev.ation of 290 or 
300 feet, as at hlontmartre and Belloville. These 
hills, which are sc);, rated by nan'ow valleys or 
plateaux, as those of l8t Denis to the north, Ivry 
to the east, Montrouge to the south, and Grenelle 
to the south-west, are encircled at a distance of 
from two to five miles by an outer range of 
heights, including ViUejuif, Meudon, St Cloud, 
and Jlont-Valerien, the highest point in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city. The Seine, which enters 
P. in the south-east at Percy, and leaves it .at P.assy 
in tho west, divides the city into two parts, and 
forms the two islands of La Cit4 and St Louis, which 
are both covered with buildings. 

The earliest notice of P. occurs in Julius Cres.ar’s 
Commentaries, _ in which it is described under the 
name' of Lutetia, as a collection of mud huts, com- 
posing the chief settlement of the Parisii, a Gallic 
tribe, con(puered by the Romans. The ruins of 
the Palatlum Thermarum (P.alais des Thermes), 
and of ancient altars, aqueducts, and other build- 
ings, shew that even in Roman times the town 
extended to both b,anks of the Seine. Lutetia began 
in the 4th c. to bo known as Parisia, or P., from the 
Celtic tribe of the Parisii, to whom it belonged. In 
the Cth c., P. was chosen by Clovis as the seat of 
government ; and after having fallen into dec.ay 
under the C,arlovingian kings, in whose time it 
suffered severely from frequent invasions of the 
Northmen, it finally became in the 10th c. the resi- 
dence of Hugh Capet, the founder of the Capetian 
dynasty, and the eapital of the Franlcish monarchy. 


From this period, P. continued rapidly to increase, 
and in two centuries it had doubled in size and popu- 
lation. In the middle .ages, P. was divided into three 
distinct parts — La Citd, on the islands ; the Ville 
on the right bank ; and the Quartier Latin, or Uni- 
versity, on the left bank of the river. Louis XL 
did much to enharge P., and to efface the disastrous 
results of its hostile occupation by the Enwlish 
during the wars under Henry V. and Henry 'VH. of 
England; but its progress was again checked durino- 
the wars of the last of the Valois, when the city ha3 
to sustain several sieges. On the accession of Henri 
IV. of Navarre, in 1589, a new era was opened to 
Paris. The improvements commenced under his 
reign were continued under the minority of his son, 
Louis XIII. .Louis XIV. converted the old ram- 
parts into public walks or boulevards, organised a 
regular system of police, established drainage and 
sewer.ago works, founded hospitals, alms-houses, 
public schools, scientific societies, and a libr.ary, and 
thus gave to P. a claim to be regarded as the focus 
of European civilisation. The terrible days of the 
Revolution caused a temporary reaction. The im- 
provement of P. was recommenced on a new and 
grander Ec.ale under the first Napoleon, when new 
qii.ays, bridges, m.arkets, streets, squares, and public 
gardens were created. AU the treasures of art and 
science which conquest placed in his power were 
applied to the embellishment of P., in the restora- 
tion of which he spent more than £4,000,009 sterling 
in twelve yeara. His downfall again arrested pro- 
gress, and in many respects P. fell behind other 
European cities. 

Eenov.ation of various sorts was recommenced 
under Louis-Philippe ; but as lately as 1834, much 
of the old style of things remained ; the gutters 
ran down tho middle of the streets, there was little 
underground drainage from the houses, oil-lamps 
were suspended on cords over the middle of the 
thoroughfares, and, except in one or two streets, 
there were no side-pavements. It was reserved for 
Napoleon III. to render P. the most commodious, 
splendid, .and beautiful of modern cities. When 
he commenced his improvements, P. still consisted, 
in the main, of a labyrinth of narrow, dark, and ill- 
ventihated streets. He resolved to pierce broad and 
straight thoroughfares through the midst of these, 
to preserve and connect all the finest existing 
squares and boulev.ards : and in lieu of the old 
houses pulled down in the heart of the town, to con- 
struct, in a ring outside of it, a new city in the most 
approved style of modem architecture. With the 
assistance of Baron Haussm.an, the Prefect of the 
Seine, his schemes were carried out with rare energy 
and good taste. Two straight and wide thorough- 
fares, p.aralicl to and near each other, crossed the 
whole width of Paris from north to south through 
the Citd ; a still greater thoroughfare was made to 
run the whole length of the town, north of the Seine, 
from cast to west. Tho old boulevards were 
completed so as to form outer and inner circles 
of spacious streets — ^the former chiefly lying along 
the outskirts of the old city, the latter pissing 
through and connecting a long Une of dist.ant 
suburbs. In the year 1867, when the interna- 
tional exhibition was opened, P. had become in 
all respects the most splendid city in Eimope ; and 
in that year it was visited hy upwards of a million 
and .1 half of foreigners. Jlany further improve- 
ments were then contemplated. New botanical 
and zoological gardens were to be formed; the 
museums and class-rooms of the Jardin des 
Plantes were to be rebuilt ; an underground railw.ay 
was to be formed, crossing P. from cast to west; 
Montm.artre was to be levelled, and the Seine was to 
be deepened up to Grenelle, the point where it 
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leaves the town; and there a harbour was to be 
foraied for sea-going ships, whieh was to convert P. 
into a poi't de mcr. Pinaneial and political difli- 
culties were, however, at hand (see France), and 
these great schemes had to bo postponed. The 
siege of P. by the Germans, wliich lasted from 10th 
September 1870 to 2Sth January 1S71, caused much 
less injury to the cit}’ than might have been e.v- 
pected — it was rcsen-ed for a section of the Parisian 
population to commit an act of Vandalism without 
a parallel in modern times. On the ISth of March, 
the Pied Republicans, who had risen against the 
government, tooh possession of Paris. On the 27th 
hlarch, the Commune was declared the only lawful 
government. Acta of pillage and wanton destruc- 
tion followed. On the 15th of hlay, the column 
erected to the memory of Napoleon and the Great 
Army, in the Place I’endome, one of the princiiial 
squares of P., was solemnly pulled down as ‘a 
monument of tyranny.’ The government troops 
under hlarshal hlacMahon attacked the insurgents, 
and kept them from doing further mischief. The 
former succeeded in entering Paris ou the 20th of 
May, and next day the Communists began system- 
atically to set fire with petroleum to a great number 
of the chief buildings of P., public and private. The 
fire for a time threatened to destroy the whole city. 
It raged with tlie greatest fury on the 24th, and 
was not checked until property had been lost to 
the value of many millions sterling, and historical 
monuments were destroyed which never can be 
roiilaccd. The horror iusi)ircd by the Commune 
for a time drove the wealthy classes from Paris, 
and it was foareil tliat it would lose its prestige 
as a European caiiital. This, however, lias not 
proved to i)e the case. In the autumn of 1873, all 
the private lioviscs burnt had been rebuilt — the 
monuments only ]iartially injured had been rc- 
j stored, and the streets and public jilaces were 
as sj)loudid and gay as in the best days of the 
Empire. There remained, however, to recall the 
Commune, the blackened ruins of the Tuilcrics, the 
Iliitol do Villc, and two or three other buildings to 
which wo arc about to refer. 

The Seine, in p.absiiig through P., is spanned by 28 
bridges. The most celebrated and ancient .are the 
Pont Notre-Dame, erected in 1500, and the Pont- 
Neuf, begun in 1078, completed by Henri IV. in 
1004, and thoroughly renovated in 1852. This 
bridge, which crosses the iSeino at the north of the 
Rc-do-la-Cite, is built on 12 arches, and .abuts near 
tbe middle on a small peninsula, jutting out into the 
river, and planted with trees, which form a back- 
ground to the statue of Henri IV. on horseback, 
which stands in the central open space on the 
bridge. Among the other bridges, the handsomest 
arc the Pont de la Concorde, 100 yards long, built 
in 1787 — 1790 ; the Pont du Carrousel, Pont d’Aus- 
torlitz, and the Pont d'Jena, both of the time of tbe 
First Empire ; and the Pont dcs Inv.alidcs, Pont de 
rAlma, and Pont de 8olferino — all handsome stiaic- 
tures, adorned with military and naval trojihics, 
commemor.ative of events and victories connected 
with the Second Empire. These bridges all com- 
municate directly witli the spacious qH.a 3 -s, planted 
with trees, which line both banks of the Seine, and 
which, together with the Boulevards, give spcchal 
characteristic beauty to the citj-. Although the 
most ancient qu.ays — as those des Augustins and do 
la Miigisscrie — date from the l-4th c., the greater 
part of these magnificent embankments, measuring 
12 miles in extent, is duo to the first Napoleon and 
the late emperor. 

Before speaking in detail of the streets, boule- 
vards, and places or squares of P., it is proper to 
mention that the iiriv.ato houses as well as the 
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public buildings are built of a light-coloured kind of 
limestone, c.asuj’ wrought and carved ornamentally. 
AVith this material, thej* are reared in huge blocks, 
rising to a height of six or seven stories ; each floor 
constituting a distinct dwelling; access to all the 
floors in a tenement being gamed by a common 
stair, which is usuallj’ pl.aced under the charge of a 
j)oi'ter at the entrance. A'erj' frequontlj’’, the tene- 
ments surround an open quadrangle, to which there 
is a spacious entrj", the gate of which is kept by a 
porter for the whole inhabitants of the several 
stairs. In these respects, therefore, P. differs 
entirely from London; for instead of extending 
rows of small brick buildings of a temporary kind 
over vast spaces, the plan consists of piling durable 
houses on the toj) of each other, and confining the 
population to a comparativolj’ limited area. In the 
grc.at new streets which were formed in the time of 
the late emperor, this general plan has been adhered 
to, blit with this diiTcrcnco, that instead of being 
narrow and crooked, they are wide and straight. 
Among the finest of them are the Rue do Rivoli, 
two miles in length, the Rue de la Paix, the Rue du 

F. aubourg St Honore, and the Rue Roy.ale. The Bonle- 
v.ards, which extend in a semicircular line on the 
right side of the Seine, between the nucleus of the 
city and its surrounding quarters, present the most 
striking feature of P.aris life. In all the better 
p-arts of the city they arc lined with trees, sc.ats, 
and little towers c.alled VespnsknnM, covered with 
advertisements. Restaurants, eafes, shops, and 
various places of amusement succeed one another 
for miles, their character varying from the height of 
luxury .and elcg.anco in the western Bonlov.ard des 
It.alicns, to the homely simplicity of the eastern 
Boulevards Beaumarchais and St Denis. Among 
the public squares or places, the most noteworthy is 
the Place do la Concorde, avhioh conneett the 

G. ardens of the Tuilerics with the Champs-Elysiies, 
and embraces a magnificent view of some of the 
finest buildings and gardens of Paris. In the centre 
is the famous obousk of Luxor, coa-ered over 
its entire height of 73 foot with hieroglyphics. It 
was brought from Egjqit to France, and in 1836 
placed avhero it now stands. On the site of this 
obelisk stood the rovohitionaiy guillotine, at which 
perished Louis XVI., hlarle Antoinette, Philippe 
Eg.alit(5, D.anton, Robespierre, .and a host of other 
victims. Of the other squ.ares, the following 
arc some of' the most handsome : the Place 
du Carrousel, between the Tuilerics and Lou\to ; 
the Place A''ondOme, already referred to, with 
N.apoleon’s Column of A^ctory; the Place de la 
Bastille, where once stood that famous prison and 
fortress ; the Place Royalc, with its two fount.ains 
and a statue of Louis XIII. ; the Place de I’HOtel 
de A'^ille, formorty Place do la Grive, for many .ages 
the scene of public executions, and the spot at 
avhich some of the bloodiest deeds of the Revolution 
were perpetrated. The Porto St hl.artin and Porto 
St Denis, avhich were erected bj- Louis XIAL to 
coramemor.ato his victories in the Low Countries, 
and arc adorned with bas-reliefs representing events 
of these camp.aigns, mark the ancient limits of the 
most turbulent quarters of the Paris of the past; 
while the Arc do I’Etoilo, begun bj’ Napoleon in 
1806, and completed in 1836 at a cost of more than 
£400,000, m.ay bo said to form the extreme western 
boundary of the aristocr.atic quarters. This arch, 
which bounds the Champs-Elysdes, has a total 
height of 152 feet, and a breadth of 137. It is 
profusely adorned with bas-reliefs and alto-reliefs, 
representing victories of Napoleon, which were 
injured during the bomb.ardmont of P.aris, but 
■which have since undergone a complete restoration. 
The groat streets which radiate from the Arc 
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I de Triomplie were .imong the most magnificent 
' of tliose constructed during the recent improvc- 
I me»t^, and they still form the finest quarter of 
Pari=. ' A sreat avenue' runs east from it to the 
' . Palace of the Tiiileries, in the heart of the city, 
i ' The Palace of the Tuilerics (q. v.) was begun in 
I loCt; by Catherine de’ Medici, and enlarged by suc- 
] ccssive monarohs, while used as a royal residence, 
until it formed a structure nearly a quarter of 
a mile in length, running right angles to the 
Seine. To the east of the Tuileries, at a distance of 
more th.an a quarter of a mile, w-os erected the 
palace of the Louvre, forming a square of 576 feet 
by 5.3S feet, remarkable, especially the e.asteni 
fayadc, for its architectural beauty. The Louvre 
long since ceased to be a ro 3 nal residence, .and 
his° been converted into a public museum of 
antiquities. It was connected with the Tuileiies by 
a gi'cat picture gallery- overlooking the Seine, and 
1450 feet in length. Koith of the picture g.allery, 
and between the two p.alaces, lay the_ Place du 
C.arronscl, into the northern side of which, at the 
accession of Napoleon III., there intruded a ni.ass of 
poor and narrow streets. One of the emperor’s 
earliest improvements was to remove these build- 
iiirrs, and connect the Tuileries and Louitc on the 
nol'them side, throwing them into one v.ast build- 
ing, forming the most m.agnificent palatial struc- 
ture in the world. The Tuileries continued to bo 
occupied as the residence of the imperial family ; 
but the Louvre proper formed a series of gre.at 
g.allcries filled with pictures, soulpturc.s, and colkc- 
tions of Egjqitian, Greek, and Roman nntifiuitics. 
The Communists attempted to burn the 'whole pile, 
but fortunately only siioceodcd in destroying the 
Tuileries (nov," being restored) and the north-western 
corner of the Lousto. The library of the Loiuto, 
with its contents, was burned, but the rest of the 
building and its priceless tro.asures were s.avcd. A 
lar"o sum was voted by the govomraent for the 
restoration of the Louvre, and this work was at onco 
undertaken and carrieci forward with the utmost 
despatch. North of the injured part of the Louvre is 
the Palais Roj'al (q. v.), tlio most valuable part of 
which, fronting the Rue St Honord, w.-a set fire 
to by order of the Commune in 1S71. _ The 
Palace of the Luxenil 'urg, on the south side of 
the Seine, was built bj' Marie do’ iledici in the 
Plorentine stjde. It contains many magnificent 
rooms, some of which have been employed as picture 
galleries for the works of modern artists. The 
Lu;:emhourg was fonncrlj’ the House of the Peers, 
but since 1S71 it has been used as the HOtel de 
Villc. On the north hank of the Seine, opjiositc 
the Isl.and of the Cite, is the site of the Hotel 
de Villo, which, before its destruction by tbe Com- 
mune, was one of the most magnificent buildings 
in P.aris. It was the residence of the Prefect of 
the Seine, who held a sort of court there, and it 
included all the ofiioes for the transaction of the 
municipal- business of Paris. It was commertced 
under Francis I., hut had been trebled in extent by 
recent additions. The .statues and rich ornaments 
with which it was decorated have been .almost en- 
tirely destroyed, hut the building is noav (1877) more 
than half rchnilt in the stjdo of its predecessor. 
Not far from the Hotel dc Villc, on the northern 
bank of the Cite, stands the Palais do’ Justice, 
a vast building, also set lire to by the Commune ; 
some parts of it date from the fourteenth century, 
and othes are modern. ’It is the scat of some 
of tlie courts of law, as the Court of Cassation, 
the Imperial Court, the Tribunals of the First 
Ajipcal and of Police. The old palace was not 
much injured by the fire ; hut the now portion 
which was constructed during the reign of Naiioleon 
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III., and much admired for its architecture, was 
left in ruins. AVithin the prooiuots of this palace 
are the Saintc Chapelie, and the noted old prison 
of the Conciergerie, in which Marie Antoinette, 
Danton, and Robespierre were sucoessively confined. 

The Conciergerie, just mentioned, in -which pris- 
oners are lodged pending their trial, constitutes one 
of the eight prisons of P., of which the principal 
is La Force. The Nouveau Bicetro is designed 
for convicts sentenced to penal servitude for life ; 

St Pelagic receives political offenders, St Lazare 
is exclusively for women, the hladelonnettes for 
juvenile criminals, and Clichy for debtors. 

The number of the institutions of benevolence is 
enormous. The largest of the numerous hospices or 
alms-houses is La tJalpiStritre, prob.ahly the largest 
asj’lum in the world, extending over 78 acres of 
land, .and appropriated solely to old women, 1300 of 
its 4500 inmates being insane patients ; Bicutre, 
avith nearly 3600 hods, receives only men. The 
Hospice dcs Enfans Trouves, or Foundling Hospital, 
provides for the infants brought to it till they reach 
the age of maturits’, and only demands payment 
in tlie event of a child being reclaimed. The 
Criches, or public nurseries, first established in 1844, 
of which there are now IS, receive the infants of 
poor women for the day at the cost of 20 centimes. 
Besides institutions for the blind, deaf and dumb, 
conv.alesccnts, sick children, &c., P. has 17 general 
I and special hospitals. Of these the oldest and most 
noted arc the Hotel Dion, roceia'ing annually 13,000 i 
p.atients ; La CharitC, and La Pitied i 

The chief institutions connected with the Univer- ' 
sity of France, and avith education generally, are 
still situated in the Quarticr Latin. The Sorbonno 
(q. a’.), a Large building erected by Cardin.al Riche- ' 
lieu for the faculties of the old university of Paris, ‘ 
contains lecture-halls and class-rooms, and an exten- ! 
si\’c library open to the public. There degrees arc i 
granted by the IJnia’orsity of Franco in the faculties 
of science, letters, and theology, and gratuitous 
public lectures are delivered, avJiioh are attended 
by a largo number of students. Near the Sorbonno 
is the Collhgo dc France, where gratuitous lectures 
are also delivered by eminent scholars and men of 
letters. The EcoloPolj’tcchniqnc, the School of Medi- 
cine and the School of Laaa-, the Observatory, and the 
J.ardindes Plantes, avith its great museum of natural 
history, lecture-rooms, and botanical and zoological 
gardens, are situated in the same quarter of Paris. 
The principal of the public libraries arc those of the 
Rue Richelieu, noav called the Biblioth6que Nation- 
ale, aa’hich contains more than 1,300,006 volumes, 
150,000 mamiscripts, 5000 portfolios of enCTavings, 
and a grc.at collection of coins and medals (see 
LiURAliiES), avhich originated in a small collection of 
books placed by Louis XI. in the Loua’rc. No city 
on this side of the Alps is richer than P. in fine-art 
collections, and among those the miisenras at tho 
Loua-rc stand pre-eminent. Tho Palais dcs Beaux- 
Arts is used as an exhibition of art, manufactures, 
and .architectural models. Tho Hotel Chmj’’, con- 
nected iradcrgronnd aa'ith the Palais dcs Thermos, in 
addition to its being in itself a most interesting 
monument of mediea’al art, contains curious relics of 
the arts and usages of the French people, from the 
earliest ages of their history to tho Renaissance 
period. The Mint deserves notice for the perfection 
of its maohinerj'. The Gobelins, or tapestry manu- 
factory, may be included under the fine arts, as tho 
productions of its looms are all manual, and demand 
great artistic skill. The Conservatoire dcs Arts et 
Metiers, in the Rue St Martin, contains a great 
collection of models of machinery, and class-rooms 
for the instruction of workmen in all departments 
of applied science. The Palace of Industry, built 
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in 1S54 for the Universal Bxhihition, now forms a 
permanent exliihition of the products of Algeria. 
It forms an immense parallelogram in the Chamjjs 
Elysde. 

Among the parish churches of P. (npw.irds of 
GO in number), the grandest and most interesting, 
in an historic.al point of view, is the cathedral of 
Notre-Dame, which stands on a site successively 
occupied by a pagan temple and a Christi.an basilica 
of the time of the Merovingian kings. The present 
building was constructed between the 12th and loth 
centuries ; and in its present state of restored m.ag- 
nificence, it may rank as one of the noblest speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture. St-Gcrmain-dcs-Prcs, 
which is probably the most .ancient church in P., 
was completed in 1163 ; St Etienne du Mont and^St 
Germain I’Anxcrrois, both ancient, are interesting 
the former for its picturesque and quaint decora- 
tions, and for containing the tomb of St Genevifeve, 
the patron saint of P. ; and the latter for its rich 
decorations and the frescoed portal, restored at the 
wish of Marg.aret of V.alois. The Sainte Chapelle, 
built by St Louis in 1245— 124S, for the reception 
of the various relics which he had brought from the 
Holy Land, is one of the most remarktible buildings 
in Paris, profusely decorated in all parts with 
brilliantly coloured materials. Its present beauty 
is entirely due to the restorations completed 
I by the late emperor at a cost of £50,000. It 
j was threatened by the Commune, but saved. 

I Among modem churches are the Madeleine, built 
I in imitation of a Greek temple, and gorgeous 
with gildings, frescoes, can-ings, marbles, and ^sta- 
tues ; and the Pantlicon, whieh w.as begim as 
a church, but converted by the Constituent Assem- 
bly of republican Franco into a temple^ dedi- 
cated to the great men of the nation — it was 
I restored to the church by the late emperor, and re- 
dedic.ated to St Genoviive; Notre-Damo de Lorette, 
erected in 1823, a flagrant specimen of the mere- 
tricious taste of the day j and St Vincent de P.anl, 
completed in 1844, somewhat less gaudy .and more 
imposing in style ; &o. Among the few Protestant 
churches, I’Oratoire is the largest and the best 
Icnown. 

P. aboimds in theatres and places of amusement 
suited to the tastes and means of ea’ery class. The 
leading houses, as the Opira, Thddtre Franfais— 
chiefly devoted to classical French dr.ama — Odfon, 
Thifitre Italicn, &c., receive a subvention from 
government, and all .are under strict police super- 
adsion. The new opera-house, completed in 1875, is 
a wonderfully magnifleent building, costing, exclu- 
sive of the site, £1,120,000. Cheap concerts, eques- 
trian performances, and public balls, held in the open 
air in summer, supply a constant round of gaiety to 
the burgher and working classes at a moderate cost, 
and form a characteristic feature of P. life ; avhile, 
in addition to the noble g.ardens of the a’arious im- 
perial p.alaces, the most densly’-crowded p.arts of the 
city have public g.ardens, shaded by .trees, and 
adorned with fountains and statues, avhich afibrd 
the means of health and recreation to the poor. 
Beyond the fortifications at the west of P. is the 
Bois de Boulogne, converted by the late emperor 
from a wood covered with stunted trees into one of 
the most beautiful gardens in Europe. That part 
of it which skirted the fortifications avas cut up and 
destroyed during the siege, but since then it ^ has 
been replanted, and is now as attractive to adsitors 
as it has ever been. 

P. has three barge and twelve lesser cemeteries, 
of which the principal one is P6re-la-Ch.aise, extend- 
ing over 200 acres, and filled in every p.art with 
monuments erected to the memory of the countless 
number of celebrated persons who have been buried 
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hero. The Morgue is a building in whieh the bodies 
of unknown persons who have met with a violent 
death are placed, and which, if not -claimed within 
three days, are buried at the public expense! The 
southern parts of the city are built over beds of 
limestone, rich in fossils, which have been so exten- 
sively quarried as to have become a mere network 
of vast caverns, avhich in some cases scarcely afford 
sufficient support to the houses above. These 
quarries were first converted in 1784 into catacombs, 
in which are deposited the bones of the dead, col- 
lected from the ancient cemeteries of Palis. 

P. was surroimded, under Louis-Pliilippe, with 
fortifications extending 30 miles round, and costing 
.£5,500,000 sterling, and, in addition to these, 1C 
detached forts have been erected at definite dis- 
tances from one another. The Champ-de-Mars is a 
a’ast sandy plain near the Quai d’Orsay, on which 
reviews and other military displays and national 
festiv.als are held. Close to it stands the Ecole 
Militaire, founded in 1752, and used as barracks for 
infantry .and c.ai'alry, of which it can accommodate 
10,000 men, with space for 800 horses. The Hdtel 
des Invalides, founded in 1670 for disabled soldiers, 
is situated on the left bank of the river. The crypt 
of the church contains the sarcophagus, hewn from 
a huge block of Russian granite, in which lie the 
remains of Napoleon, deposited there in 1840. 

P. is divided into 20 .arrondissements. • The pre- 
fect of the Seine is the chief of the municipal govern- 
ment, and is appointed by the government. There 
is a largo muiiicip.al council, chosen by popular 
election. Each arrondissement has a maire and 
two assistant councillors. The prefect of police 
is at the he.ad of the civic guard or gensdarmes, the 
lire-brig.adc, and the sergents do ville or city police, . 
who are armed avith a sword. The cleaning, sewer- 
age, and water supplies of P. are under the charge of 
the prefect. P. is now abundantly supplied with 
pure .and wholesome avatcr ; since 1834, the length 
of vaulted scavers has been doubled, and now amounts 
to upivards of 250 miles. The same may be s.aid. in 
reg.ard to the p.aving of the city, and the street lighting 
is now adequately effected by means of some 15,000 
g.as-light3. In ISIS, public sl.aughter-honses, or 
abattoirs, wore established-atdiffercnt suburbs, avhere 
alone animals are allowed to be slaughtered. Large 
cattle-markets are held near the licensed AhattoiTS 
(q. V.). There are in the heart of the city numerous 
halks, or wholes.alo, and marches, or retail m.arkets. 
The prinoip.al of these is the Halles Centrales, ne.ar 
the church of St Eustache, covering nearly 20 acres. 
Among the older markets, the HaUe aux Tins, in 
wliich 500,000 c.aslm of wine c.an be stowed, and the 
M.arch6 aux Flem-s, .are perh.aps the most inter- 
esting. 

For an account of P., see Le Nouveau Pans, by 
Labedolifere ; Paris UlustrS en 1870, by Ad. Joanne 
(P.aris, 1870 and 1871) ; and Moriao’s Paris sous la 
Commune (P.aris, 1871). ,A gre.at work, which was 
to include .all the principal documents connected 
with the history of P., was commenced during the 
late empire, imder the supervision of M. Haussman. 
Seven large quarto volumes had appeared aa’hen the 
work was interrupted by the events of 1871. 

PARIS BASIN, the collective name of the beds 
of Eocene age, aadiich rest in a holloav of the chalk 
in the district around P.aris, where they occupy .an 
oblong are.a measuring ISO miles in greatest length 
from north to south, and 90 miles in breadth from 
e.ast to avest. The different sections into avhich the 
series has been divided .are given under Eocene (q. aa) . 
The beds are chiefly remarkable for the rich harvest 
of org.anic remains which they supplied to Cuaner, 
and aa'hich led to the foundation of the modern 
science of Palieontology. The strata from which 
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these ■were principally obtained Consist of a series 
of white and green marls with subordinate beds of 
g}-psura ; tbej' are largely developed at Montmartre, 
where the gypsum has been extensively quarried for 
the manufacture of plaster of Paris. The fossils 
consist of land and fluviatUe shells, fresh-water fish 
and crocodiles, and the bones of birds and quad- 
rupeds, besides a few land-plants, among which are 
some palms. The mammals, of which about 50 
species have been described, belong to the order 
Pachydermata. The Paris Basin has for some time 
almost ceased to supply the remains of vertebrate 
animals. 

PARIS, Matthew, the best Latin chronicler of 
the 13th c., was bom about 1195, and in 1217 
entered the Benedictine monastery of St Albans. 
After the departure of Roger of 'Wendover, in 1235, 
P. was chosen to succeed him as annalist of the 
monastorj’. He discharged his functions 'with 
veracity and boldness, in consequence of which he 
greatly displeased some of his contemporaries. The 
principal external incident of his life avas his voyage 
to bTorway, whither he was invited by King Hakon, 
to repair the financial disorders in the Benedictine 
monastery of Holm. P. lauded at Bergen, 10th 
July 121S, was courteously received by the Nor- 
wegian monarch, and settled the business about 
avhich he came in a satisfactory manner. After 
his return to England, he stood high in the favour 
of Henry III., who used to converse with him in 
the most 'familiar manner, and from whose lips he 
derived not a little of the information that makes 
his_C/tronic!e so valuable. He had also a -wide circle 
of influential friends and acquaintances among the 
clergy, from whom ho obtained matcriab for his 
work His death occurred in 1259. P. had a great 
reputation in his day for his virtues and abilities. 
He ■was considered a universal scholar, and is said 
by his laudatory biographers to have been versed 
in mathematics, poetry, oratory, diiinity, history, 
painting, and architecture. One thing about him 
long kept his memory, green in the hearts of his 
countrymen — he was a patriotic Englishman, and 
though a sincere Catholic (like aU good men of his 
^S®), loved his country better than the pope, 

and •wrote so fiercely against the encroachments 
of the court of Rome in ecclesiastical matters, that 
his Chronicle became, after times, a great 
f.avourite .■with the Reformers. P.’s principal work 
is his HisiW'ia Major, which begins ■with the 
Norman Conquest, and extends to the year of the 
.author’s death. It was continued by William 
Rishauger, also a monlc of St Albans, till the death 
of Henry HI. in 1272. The first edition was pub- 
lished at London by Archbishop Parker, in 1571, 
and was reproduced at Zurich in 160G ; later and 
more complete editions are those of London in 
1040 — 1041, and in 10S4. The only portion of the 
Misioria Major, however, which is properly the 
work of P., is that extending from 1235 to 1259 ; 
the previous part being nearly a transcription from 
the Flores IJisloriarum, attributed to Roger of 
Wendover, whence some critics have supposed that 
P. is really the author of that work too. But this 
opinion is strenuously contested by the most recent 
editor of the Flores Historiarum, the Rev. H. O. 
Coxe (4 vols. 1841 — 1842). Translations both of 

P.’s Chronicle and that of Roger of Wendover have 
been published by Bohn in his Antiquarian Library. 
The^ British Museum, and the library of Corpus 
Clmsti College at Cambridge, contain manuscript 
abridgments of the Misioria Major, made by P. 
himsek and entitled Chronica Majora Sancle 
Albanij a second abridgment is known as the 
Flisioria Ifinor, Other ■w'orks of P.’s are Muorum 
Ojj'an^m Mercioimm Jlegum Fitcuy Viffinti trium 


Ahhatum, S. Albani Vitcc; and Additamenia, being 
e.xphanatory additions to his Misioria Major. 

PA RISK (6r. paroVda, habitation, from para: 
oikeomai, I dwell ; Lat. parodiia), the 
^trict assigned to a particular church, where the 
inhabitants of the district may attend at public 
woi-ship, and receive the sacramental or other 
ministrations of the clergy. The name originally 
seems to have been interchangeable with dtcecesis 
‘ diocese,’ and to have been applied to the district 
subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of a bishop ; and, 
on ■the other hand, at a later period, diacesis was 
sometimes used to signify a parochial church or 
district. The distribution into parishes appears 
to be comparatively modem. Originally, aU the 
clergy were (in the opinion of the Episcopalian 
churches) but coadjutors of the bishop, and served in 
his church, at which aU the faithful assembled. At 
Alexandria, and afterwards at Rome, a number of 
minor churches were opened (called at Rome tiluli), 
which were sen'cd by clergy, originally not perma'- 
nently attached to them, but sent from the principal 
or bishop’s church, but in progress of time fixed 
permanently in the charge. 'This, however, was not 
common ; and we find churches, with clergy per- 
manently attached, much earlier in rural districts 
than in cities. The institution does not appear to 
have become general till tbe 9th or 10th century. 

^ England, the first legislation on the subject occurs 
in the laws of Edgar, about 970. The parochial 
division of districts seems in great measure to have 
followed the chul distribution into manors, or other 
feudal dimsions of territory ; and it is probable that 
it is to the same state of things we owe the practice 
of lay patronage, the priest officiating in a manorial 
church being chosen, -with the bishop’s consent, by 
the lord of the manor. The parochial revenue, 
however, by no means followed tbe same rules 
which now prevaih At first, all ecclesiastical 
income, from whatever district, was carried into a : 
common fund, which was placed at the disposal of ' 
the bishop, and was generally di'vided into four ' 
parts — for the bishop, for the clerOT, for the poor, 
and for the church. By degrees, however, begin- - 
ning first with the rural parishes, and ultimately 
extending to those of the cities, the parooluM 
revenues were placed at the disposal of the parish 
clergy (subject to the same general threefold 
division, for the clergy, for the poor, and for 
the chinch) ; and in ' some places an abusive 
claim, which ■was early reprobated, arose upon the 
part of the lord of the manor to a portion of the 
revenue. Properly, a p,arish has but one church; 
but when the district is extensive, one or more 
minor (sMCcursal) churches, sometimes called ‘chapels 
of case,’ are permitted. 

In the law of England, a parish is an import- 
ant subdivision of the country, for purposes of 
local self-government, most of the local rates and 
taxes being confined ivithin that area, and to a 
certain extent self-imposed by the parties who pay | 
them. The origin of the division of England into 
parishes is not very clearly ascertained by the 
authorities. Soma have asserted that the dirtsion 
had au ecclesiastical origin, and that a parish ■was 
merely a district sufficient for one priest to attend 
to. But others have asserted that parishes had a 
ciiil origin long anterior to ecclesiastical distinc- 
tions, advantage being merely taken to ingraft these 
on so convenient an existing subdirdsion of the 
country ; and that a parish was a subdiidson of the 
ancient hundred, known as a vill or to'wn, and 
through its machinery the public taxes were 
anciently collected. Hobart fixes the date of the 
institution of civil parishes in 1179, and his 
account has been generally followed Much 
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formula o£ the Church of Scotland, and to profess 
that he urould submit to its government and dis- 
cipline, had hy this act merely to make a declaratinu 
that he ■would not, in his ofiice, endeavour, directly 
or indireotl 3 ’’, to teach or inculcate ojiinions opposed 
to the disdne authority of the Holy Scriptures, or to 
the doctrines contained in the Shorter Catechism, 
agreed upon by the Assemblj’ of Divines at V,'cst- 
minster, and approved hj’ the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, and that ho •would not exer- 
cise the functions of his ofSce to the prejudice or 
subversion of the Church of Scotland as by law 
establishecL In case of misconduct, the Presbytery 
might complain to the Secretary of State, 'U'ho 
would institute a commission to inquire and report, 
and to censure, suspend, or deprive such school- 
master accordingly. The sheriff of the county was 
made the sole judge of charges of immorality, or 
cruel or improper treatment of the scholars, offences 
formerly cognizable by the Presbytery; and the 
heritors and minister might permit or require 
him to resign, and allow him a retiring allowance. 
Notwithstanding all these improvements, however, 
it continued to be apparent that the system of 
parish schools, however weU adapted to Scotland at 
the Revolution, had fallen behind the requirements 
of the country, when the population had tripled, 
and large manufactiu-ing -villages and towns had 
sprung up in rural districts. But for denominational 
and other schools, vast numbers of children would 
have been left without the rudiments of education. 
By the Education (Scotland) Act, 35 and 37 Viet. c. 
C2 (1872), the parish schools were placed under the 
management of the School Board of each parish, the 
jurisdiction of heritors, ministers, and church courts 
was abolished, and every school under the manage- 
ment of the School Board was declared to be 
equally a parish school. Teachers in office before 
the act are not to be prejudiced by its provisions ; 
those whom the School Boards appoint are to have 
such salaries assigned them as the Boards think 
fit, and to hold office at pleasure of the Bo.ird, 

PARK (Fr. pare), a term stUl emplojmd in some 
parts of Britain, in its original sense, to denote a 
field or enclosure, but more generally applied to the 
enclpsed grounds around a mansion, designated in 
Scotland by another term of French origm, policy. 
The park, in this sense, includes not only the lawn, 
but aU that is devoted to the growth of -timber, 
pasturage for deer, sheep, cattle, &c., in connection 
•with the mansion, -n’herever pleasure-walks or drives 
extend, or the purpose of enjoyment prevails over 
that of economical use. Piiblic paries are those in the 
vicinity of towns and cities, open to the public, and 
intended for their benefit. An increase of public 
parks is a pleasing feature of the present age, and 
not a few towns enjoy parks recently bestowed by 
wealthy persons somehow connected -u-ith them. 

PARK, Mungo, a celebrated African travefler, 
was the son of a Scottish farmer, and was born 10th 
September 1771 at Fowlshiels near Selkirk. He 
studied medicine in Edinburgh, and afterwards 
went to London, -U'here he obtained the situation 
of assistant-surgeon in a vessel bound for the 
East Indies. When he returned in 1793, the 
African Association of London had received in- 
teUigence of the death of Major Houghton, who 
had undertaken a journey to Africa at then- 
expense. P. offered himself for a similar under- 
taking, was accepted, and sailed from England 
22d May 1795. He spent some months at the 
English factory of Pisania on the Gambia in maldng 
preparations for his further travels, .and in learning 
the Mandingo language. Lea-ving "Pisania on the 
2d of December he travelled eastward: but when 
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he had nearlj- reached the ]>lace where Houghton 
lost his life, he fell into the hands of a Moorish 
kinv, who imprisoned him, and treated him so 
roughlj-, that P. seized an opportunity of escaping 
(1st Julv 1790). In the third week of his flight, 
he reached the Niger, the great object of his se.arch, 
at Sego (in the Idngdom of Bambarr.a), and followed 
its course downward as far as Silla ; but meeting 
■with hindrances that compelled him to retrace his 
steps, he pursued his waj- westwards along its banks 
to Bammakoo, and then crossed a mountainous 
coimtry till he came to Kamalia, in the kingdom of 
Mandingo (14th September), where he was taken 
ill, and lay for seven months. A slave-trader at 
hast convej-ed him again to the English factor^' on 
the Gambia, where he arrived 10th June 1797, after 
an absence of nineteen months. He published an 
accoimt of his travels after his return to Britain, 
under the -title of Travels in the Interior of Africa 
(LonfL 1799), a work which at once acquired a 
high popularity. Ho now married and settled 
as a surgeon at Peebles, avhere, however, he 
did not acquire an extensive practice ; so that, in 
1805, he undertook another journey to Africa, at 
the expense of the government. When he started 
from Pisania, he had a company of 46, of whom 36 
were European soldiers ; but when he reached the 
Niger in August, his a-ttondants were reduced to 
seven, so fatal is the rainy season in those regions 
to Em-opeans. From Sansanding on the Niger, in 
the kingdom of Bambarra, he sent back his 
journals and letters in November 1805 to Gambia ; 
and buUt a boat, in -which he embarked with- 
foitr European companions, and reached the king- 
dom of Houssa, where he and they are believed 
to have been murdered by the natives, or dro^vned 
as they attempted to sail through a narrow 
channel of the river. The fragments of infor- 
mation and other evidence picked up among the 
natives by Clapperton and Lander (q. v.), strongly 
confirm this -view of the fate of P. and his com- 
panions. An account of P.’s second journey was 
published at London in 1815. P.’s narratives- 
are of no inconsiderable value, particularly for 
the light which they throw .upon the social and 
domestic life of the negroes, and on the botany and 
meteorology of the regions through which he passed ; 
but he was -unfortunately cut off before he had 
determined the grand object of his explorations — 
the discovery of the course of the Niger. 

PARK OF ARTILLERY is the whole train of 
great guns with equipment, ammunition, horses, and 
giumers for an army in the field It is placed in a 
situation whence rapid access can be had to the 
line of the army in any part ; and at the same time 
where the di-visions of the force can easily mass for 
its protection. The horses of the park are picketed 
in lines in its rear. 

PA'RKA, the name given by Fleming to a fossil 
from the Old Red Sandstone, about which there 
has been considerable difference of opinion. The 
quarrymen call them ‘berries,’ from their resem- 
blance to a compressed raspben-ja They were 
compared by Fleming to the panicles of a Jimcus, 
or the globose head of a Spargauium. Lyell thinlm 
they resemble the egg-cases of a Nation, while 
ManteU suggested that they were the eggs of a 
batrachian. The opinion now most generally enter- 
tained is that they are the eggs of the Pterygotus. 

PARKER, a family of distinction in the annals 
of the British na-vy. The founder of the family 
was Sm Hugh Paeexr, an alderman of London, who 
received a baronetcy in IGSl. — His grand-nephew, 
Sm Hyde Pabker, commanded the British fleet in 
the action off the Dogger Bank, 6th August 1781, 
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in whicli tlirce Dutch ships ■were destroyed, and the 
rest of the Dutch fleet compelled to retreat into 
harbour. In 1783, he ■was appointed to the command 
of the British fleet in the East Indies ; hut the ship 
in which he sailed thither ■u’as lost, avith aU on 
hoard. — His second son, SiE Hyde Paricee, distin- 
guished’ himself in the American war; blockaded 
the Dutch liarhours ■with a small squadron in 1782 ; 
commanded the British fleet in ’the West Indies 
in 1795 ; and in 1801 ’U’as appointed to the chief 
command of the fleet ■u’hich was sent to the Baltic 
to act against the anned coalition of the tliree 
northern states of Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. 
He had no share in the battle of Copenhagen, in 
which Kelson eng.a^ed contrary to his orders ; but 
by his appearance before Carlscrona, he compelled 
the neutrality of Sweden ; and ho avas on the point 
of sailing for Cronstadt, when the news of Paul’s 
death put an end to hostilities. — His kinsman, Sm 
TdiLLiAM P-iRKER, was also a British admiral of 
high repute for his skill and braveiy, and contri- 
buted to some of the great victories of the close of 
last century. — Sm Peter Parker, who avas bom in 
171C. and died in 1811, with the rank of admiial of 
the fleet, served ’with distinction during the Seven 
Years’ .and the Americ.an wars; and in 1782 brought 
the French admiral, Do Grasse, a prisoner to 
Enghand, for ■n'hich ho received a b.aronetcy. — Sir 
'WlliELUi Parker, bom in 1781, commanded the 
frigate Amazon in 180G, and took, after a h.ard battle, 
the French frigate La Belle Poulc, belonging to the 
squadron of A'ilmir.al Linois ; and in 1809 c.aptured 
the citadel of Ferrol. In 1841, he succeeded to 
Admir.al Elliot in the command of the fleet in the 
Chinese seas during the first Chinese war. He took 
possession of Chusan, Kingpo, and Sh.apn; forced 
the entrance of the Yang-tso-kiang; and arrived 
under the walls of Nanking, where the treaty of 
peace was agreed upon. For these services, he 
received a baronetcy in IS'fd. He was afterwards 
aiipoiuted to the comm.and of the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, and exerted himself, although in vain, to 
mediate between th^ Keapolitan government and 
the insurgent Sieilians. In, autunm 1849, he s.ailed 
to the Dardanelles, at the request of Sir Stratford 
Canning (now Lord Str.atford do Redclifle), to support 
the Porte against the threatening demands of Austria 
and Russia concemii g political fugitives ; and in 
January 1850 he compelled the Greek government, 
by a blockade of their ports, to comply with the 
dcm.ands of Brit.ain. Kamed in 1851 Adminal of 
the Blue, he resigned the command of the Medi- 
torrane.an fleet to Admiral Dundas, was cre.atcd 
Admir.al df the IVhite in 1853, Admiral of the Red 
in 1858, and Rear-admiral of the United Kingdom 
in 1802. He died in 1800. 

PARKER, Matthew, the second Protestant 
Archbishop of Cantcrbuiy, was bora at Nonrich, 
August 0, 1504, studied at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and was ordained a priest in 1527. A't 
the imiversity, he was a distinguished student, 
especially of the Scriptures and of the history of the 
chimch, even to antiquarian minuteness; yet, in 
spite of his strong le.aning to the past, he ■was from 
an early period favourably disposed towards the 
doctrines of the Reformation, and lived in close 
intimacy with some of the more ardent reformers. 
In 1533, he ■u’as appointed chaplain to Queen Anne 
Boleyn, •U’ho thought very highly of' him, and 
not ■ long before her death, exhorted her daughter 
Ehzaheth to avaU herself of P.’s wise and pious 
counsel. In 1535, ho obtained the deanery of the 
monastic college of Stoke-Clare in Suffolk — Roman 
Catholicism, it must not be forgotten, being stUl 
• the professed religion of the land, for Henry had not 
yet formally broken ■^vith the pope — and hero the 


studious clerk continued his pursuit of classical and 
ecclesiastical literature, and at the same time set 
himself to correct the prevailing decay of morals 
and learning in the church, by founding a school in 
■the locality for the purpose of instructing the youth 
in the study of gramm.ar and hiunanity. Here, too 
he .appears for the first time to have definitely 
sided ■with the reforming party in the church and 
state, the sermons which he preached containing 
bold attacks on different Catholic tenets and prac- 
tices. In 1538, P; took the degree of D.D. ; and in 
1544, after some minor changes, became master of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, which he rifled 
admirably. Three ye.ars hater, he married Margaret 
Harlstono, the daughter of a Norfolkshire gentle- 
man. It was qirohahly about this time that he drew 
up his defence of the marriage of priests, entitled 
De Conjitgio Sacerdotum. In 1552, he was pre- 
sented bj' King Edwiard VI. to the c.anonry and 
prebend of Covingham, in the church of Lincoln. 
On the accession of Queen M.ary, he refused to con- 
form to the re-established order of things, and was 
(like many others of the new school of divines) 
deprived of his preferments, and even obliged to 
ccnce.al himself. It does not appear, however, that 
ho was e.agerly sought after by the emissaries of 
Mary ; for he was no fanatic or iconoclast, but, on 
the contrary, though sincerely attached to the com- 
mon Protcst.ant doctrines, very unwilling to disturb 
the framework of the church. P. spent at least 
some portion of his compulsory seclusion from 
public life in the enlargement of his De Conjiigio 
Sacerdotum, and in translating the Ps.alms into 
English metre. Tlie death of Mary, and the acces- 
sion of EUz.abeth, c.aUed him from that learned 
retirement of which ho seems to have been sin- 
cerely foniL Sir Nicholas Bacon, now Lord-keeper 
of thq Groat Seal, and Sir William Cecil, Secre- 
tary of State, both old Cambridge friends, knew 
what a solid and sure judgment, what a moderate 
and equable spirit, and above all, what a thorouA 
faculty for business, ecclesiastical and secular, P. 
had, and by their recommendation he was appointed, 
by the queen, archbishop of Canterbm-y. The 
consecration took place in Lambeth chapel, Decem- 
ber 17, 1559. 

‘ The subsequent history of Archbishop Parker,’ 
it has been justly remarked, ‘ is that of the Church 
of Enghand.’ The difficulties that beset him were 
very gre.at. Elizabeth herself was much addicted to 
various ‘popish’ practices, such as the idolatrous 
use of images, and was strongly, wo might even 
say, violently, in favour of the celibacy of the 
clergy. She went so far as to insult P.’s ■wife on 
one occ.asion. But his greatest anxiety was in 
regard to the spirit of sectarian dissension within 
the bosom of the chiuch itself. Already the 
germs of purilanism were beginning to spring up, 
and there can be no doubt that their growth was 
fostered by the despotic caprices of the queen. 
P. himself was manifestly convinced that if ever 
Protestantism was to ho firmly estabUshed in 
the land at all, some definite ecclesiastical forms 
and methods must be sanctioned, to secure the 
triumph of order over anarchy, and so he -vigorously 
set about the repression of what he thought a 
mutinous individualism incompatible with a catholic 
spirit. That he alw.ays acted wisely or well, cannot 
be affirmed ; he was forced, by virtue of his very 
attitude, into intolerant and inquisitorial courses, 
and as he grew older, he grew harsher, the con- 
servative spirit increasing with his years. To 
forbid ‘ prophesyings,’ or meetings for religious dis- 
course, was something very like persecution, though 
probably enough something very like treason to 
the church was talked in these pious conventicles. 
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Fuller (wlio must have liis pun, however bad) says lectures and sermons, have been collected and pub- 
of him : * He was a Parker indeed, careful to keep lished in America and England, in which his peculiar 
the fences.’ Yet it must not be forgotten that it views in theolog}’’ and politics are sustained 
is to P. we owe the Bishops' Biblc^ undertaken great force of logic and felicity of illustration. His 
at his request, carried on under his - inspection, learning was equal to his energy and pliilanthrop^ 
and published at his expense in 156S. He had also and his influence was also gr^t. His librnry or lo,U u 
the principal share in drawing up the Booh of Com- i-olumcs he bequeathed to the Poston Free 
THOU BvoAieT. for which his skill in ancient liturgies See P.’s hfe and CovrespondcncCf by eiss (lob ]. 


peculiarly fitted him, and which strikingly bears 1 PARICHIJRST, 


EnslisTi 'bi'bli’cal 


the impress o£ his broad, moderate, and unsectarian scholar, the second son of John Parkhurst,_Esq. of 
intellect. It aras under his presidency, too, that Catesby, in Northamptonshire, aras horn in June 
the Tltirl!/-nine Articles avore linally reviewed and 172S, educated at Eugby and at Clare Hall, Cam- 
Bnbscribcd by the clergy (1562). E. died May 17, bridge, avhere he took his degree of M.A. in 1752, 
1575. and iu 1753 published A Serious and Friendly 

Among other literary performances, P. published Address to the Eev. John Wesley, in Eelation to a 
an old Saxon Homily on the Sacrament, by HJlfric of Principal Doctrine advanced and maintained hy 
St Albans, to prove that Transubstantiationavas not him and Jus Assistants. The doctrine assailed in 
the doctrine of the ancient English church; edited p.’g pamphlet avas the favourite Weslej^an doctrine 
the histories of Matthew of Westminster and of ‘Assurance.’ In 1762 appeared his principal 
Mattheav Paris (q. v.) ; and superintended the pnh- work — indeed the only thing th.at has preserved his 
lieation of a most amluable avork, De Antiquitate name — A Hchrew and English, Lexicon, without 
Britannicce Ecclesiw, probably printed at Lambeth Points, adapted to the Use of Learners. P. kept 
j in 1572, avhere the archbishop, ave are told, had an mending this Hebreav lexicon all his life. It avas 
establishment of printers, engravers, and illumin- a very creditable performance for its time, and long 
ators. He also founded the ‘ Society of Antiquaries,’ continued to be the standard aa'Ork on the subject 
and avas its first president ; endowed the unia’ersity among biblical students in this countiy; but it is 
of Cambridge, and particularly his oaam college, disfigimed by its fanciful etymologies, partly the 
avith many lelloavsbips and sehol.arships, and avith result of his having (like many other divines of his 
a magnificent collection of MSS. relating to the time) adopted the irrational and presumptuous 
ciaril and ecclesiastical condition of England, and theories of Hutchinson (q.v.), and is noav entirely 
belonging to nine dififerent centuries (from the. Sth superseded by the avorks of Cesenius, Eaa'ald, and 
to the 16th). Of this collection, Fuller said that other critical scholars. P. also avrote.a treatise 
it avas ‘ the sun of English antiquity before it avas (1787) against Dr Priestley, to prove the diadnity 
— -1 T — c:.. prc-existence of Jesus Christ. He died at 


eclipsed by that of Sir Robert Cotton.' 


PARKER, Tnr.oDORE, an Americ.an clergyman Epsom, in Surrey, March 21, 1797. 
and scholar, avas bom at Lexinrfon, Massachusetts, PARKINSO'NIA, a genus of plants of the 
August 24, 1810. His grandfather was captain of a natimal order Leguminosce, sub-order Ocesalpinicce.— 
militia company at the battle of Lexington, his p. aculeata is a West Indian shrub or small tree, 
father a farmer and mechanic, and his oavn boyhood -^-luch, avhen in flower, is one of the most splendid 
avas spent at the district school, on the farm, and opjeots in the vegetable Idngdom. It has pinnated 
in the avorkshop. At the ago of 17, he taught a leaa'es, avith aiungcd le.af-stalk, and large yellow 
school, and earned money to enter Hara-ard College floaa-ers spotted avith red. It is furnished avith 
in 1830. During his collegiate course, he sup- strong spines, and is often used for hedges, avhence 
ported himself by teaching private classes and jt js called the Barbadoes Eloaver Fence. It is 
schools, and studied met.aphysic3, theology, Anglo- j,c^. common in India. The bark yields a beauti* 
Saxon, Syi-iao, Arabic, Danish, Swedish, German, fij ■^vl^ite fibre, which, however, .is not a-ery strong; 
French, Spanish, and modern Greek. Entering ]3„t jt has been suggested that it might bo found 
the divinity class, at the end of his collegiate giutablo for paper-making. 

course, he commenced to preach in 1836, '"'“s an ,pj^'I5,X,piy in Military Langu.age, is an oral con- 
editor of the ference avith the enemy. It takes place under a flag 

as Unitarian minister at est Eo.xbury in 1837. tmoe, .and usually .at some spot — for the time 
The natur.ahstio or rationalistic views which ^m,^.rni_pct^yeen the lines of the two armies, 
separated him from the more conseia^ativc portion /t^ ? ± 

of the Unitarians, first attracted avide notice, in PA'ELIAMENT (Fr. parleme?!(, from jmrler, to 
consequence of an ordination sermon, in 1841, on talk), the supreme lemsHturo of the Umted Kmgdom 
The Transient and Permanent in Christianity. The of Great Britain and Ireland. The avord ay.as hrat 
contest which arose on the anti-supematuralism applied, according to Blackston^ to general assem- 
o£ this discourse, led him to further develop his blies of the states under Louk VIL m France a out 
theolomcal auews in five lectures, delivered in the middle of the 12th c. ; but in -that country it 
Boston, and published (1841) under the titlo of A came cventuaUy to be the designarion of a body 
Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Beligion, aahich winch performed certam admmistrative functions, 
was followed by Sermons for the Times. Failing but aahose principal duties avere those of a court of 

health induced him to make an extended tour in justice. _ ^ c -n- i 

Europe. Li 1845, he returned to Boston, preached The origin of the Parliament of England has been 
to large audiences .at the Melodeon, and anrote for traced to the Saxon great councils of the nation, 
the Dial, Christian Ecqislcr, Christian Examiner, called ‘ Wittena-gemote, or meeting of wise men. 
and Massachusetts Quarterly. He became also These had, however, little m common aiatli the 


fo la?ge and= artliTMeloreo^^^ tna^d to>e S.axon ^eat councils of the, nation, ] 

the Dial, Christian Ecqislcr, Christian Examiner, called ‘ Wittena-gemote, or meeting of avise men. 
and Massachusetts Quarterly. He became also These had, however, little 

a nnniilar lecturer and avas active and earnest in parliaments of a later date . among other points or 
oppoLion to slavery, the DIcxican avar, and the “ "S’"!*® 

Fumtive Slave Laav, for resisting avHch, by more pleased anthont royal warrant. Eaen under the 
th.°n avords, he was indicted. In the midst of his Norman kmgs. the Great Council foraed a :udic|al 
avork, be was attacked, in 1859, with bleeding from and mimsterial as well as a ^Vslatiy® body a^^^ 
the lungs, and made a voyage to Mexico, where it was only gradually thatjihe the 

he avrote his Experience as a Minister, avhence he avere transferred to courts of justice and the 
sailed to Italy, avhere he died at Florence, May 10, ministerial to the privy 

1860. His works, consisting chiefly of misceflames, judicial powers of parhameat bemg stfll preserved 
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' in il;e r.ppollate jurisdiction of the House of Lords. 

Under the Nonnan kings, the couneil of the sove- 
, reign consisted of the tenants-in-chief of the crown, 
who held their lands per baroniam, lay and eccles- 
I instic. It was the principle of the feudal sj'stem 
I tliat every tenant should attend the court "of his 
I immediate superior ; and he who held per baroniam, 
1 having no superior but the crown, was bound to 
' attend his sovereign in the Great Council or Parlia- 
j ment. In the charter of King John, we for the 
first time trace the germ of a distinction between 
the peerage and the lesser nobility, the archbishops, 

I bishops, abbots, earls, and greater barons being 
i required to attend by a writ addressed to each, and 
I the other tenants-in-chief by a general summons by 
the sheriils and bailifl's. Barouial tenure origin- 
j ally made a man a baron or lord of parUament. 

' When the offices or titles of Earl, Marquis, or 
Duke were bestowed on a baron, they were con- 
fened by royal writ or patent, and at length barony 
came also to be conferred by writ instead of by 
tenure. During the I3th c., the sm.allcr barons were 
allowed, instead of personally attending the national 
council, to appear by representatives ; but the prin- 
ciple of representation seems first to have been 
reduced to a system when permission w.as also 
given to the municipalities, which, as corpor-ations, 
wore chief tenants of the crown, to appc.ar bj' repre- 
sentatives. It is not quite clear when the division 
of parliament into two Houses took place ; but when 
the representatives of the minor barons were joined 
by those of the municipalities, the term Commons 
was applied to both. The Lower House was early 
allowed to deal esclusi voly with questions of supply ; 
and seems, in the reign of Biehard II., to h.ave 
established the right to assign the supplies to their 
proper uses. As the Commons became more power- 
ful, they came to insist on the crown redressing 
their grievances before they would vote the supplies. 
The influeuce" of parliament was on the increase 
I during the Tudor period, while the reign of the 
Stewarts was characterised hj’ a struggle for supre- 
macy between the narliamcnt and the crown, each 
strim'ng to acquire the control of tho military force 
of tho country. Tho powers of the different estates 
c.ame to be more sharply defined at tho Eevolution 
of loss. Nineteen years later, on the Union with 
Scotland, the Parliament of England was merged 
into that of Great Bi tain. 

In its early history, prior to the War of Inde- 
pendence, the P-arliament of Scotland had probably 
not been very imliko that of England ; it assembled 
' without warrant, and consisted of bishops, carls, 
qiriors, abbots, and barons. At the close of the ISth c., 
the constitutional history of Scotland diverges from 
that of England. The addition of tho burghs to the 
national council seems to date from the beginning 
of the 14th c., but it was not till much later that 
the lesser barons'began to be exempted from attend- 
ance. The' first act excusing them belongs to the 
reign of James I., and allows them to choose 
representatives called Speakers, two for each county, 
excepting some small counties, which were to have 
but one, tho expenses of the ropresent.atives being 
defr.ayed by the constituency. Tho Scottish Par- 
liament was never, like tho English, divided into 
two Houses ; all sat in one hall, and though it con- 
sisted of three estates, a general numerical majority 
of members was considered sufficient to carry a 
.measure. 'The greater part of the business was 
transacted by the Lords of the Articles, a committee 
named by the parliament at the beginning of each 
BM.sioi'., to consider what measures should be passed; 
and whatever they recommended was generally 
passed without discussion. It was never held indis- 
pensable that the parliament should be summoned 


by the crown, and it has even been thought that 
the royal assent to the measures carried was not 
absmutely essential. The parliament which carried 
the Heformation had no royal sanction. The Union 
was adjusted by commissioners for each country 
selected by the crown, and passed first, after strong 
.and protracted opposition, in Scotland, and after- 
wards more easily in England. 

By the .act of union with Ireland in 1800 (Act 
39 .and 40 Geo. HI. c. 67), the Irish Parliament was 
united with that of Great Britain as the Parliament 
of tho United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The Parliament of Ireland had been originally 
formed on the model of that of England about the 
close of the 13th c., but it was merely the very 
small portion of Ireland occupied by the English 
settlers that was represented, which, as late as the 
time of Henry VII., hardly extended beyond the 
counties of Dublin, Louth, Kildare, and hleath, 
.and constituted wh.at was called the P.ale. It was 
only for the last few years of its existence that the 
Irish Parliament was a supreme legislature; the 
English Parliament having, down to 17S3, had 
power to legislate for Ireland. By one of the 
provisions of Poyning’s Act, passed in 1495, no 
legislative proposals could be made to the Irish 
Parliament until they had received the s.anction of 
the king and council in England. Act 23 Geo. III. 
c. 28 g.ave the Irish Parliament exclusive authority 
to legislate for Ireland, .and the abuse of this power 
so obstructed the machinery of government, as to 
render the Union of 1800 matter of necessity. 

Tlio power of parliament is, according to Sir 
Edward Coke, so transcendent and absolute, that 
it cannot be confined either for persons or causes 
within any bounds. All remedies which transcend 
the ordinary courts of law .are within its reach. It 
can .alter the succession to tho throne, the constitu- 
tion of the kingdom, and the constitution of parlia- 
ment itself. It has its own law, to be learned from 
the rolls and records of parliament, and by prece- 
dents and experience. One of tho most thoroughly 
established maxims of this law is, that whatever 
question arises concerning either House of Parlia- 
ment ought to be discussed and adjudged there, 
and not elsewhere. The House of Lords will not 
allow the Commons to interfere in a question 
reg.arding an election of a Scotch or Irish peer; 
tho Commons will not .allow the Lords to judge of 
the validity of the election of a member of their 
House, nor will either House permit courts of law 
to examine such eases.' The authority of parh’a- 
ment extends to British colonies and foreign pos- 
sessions. In the ordinary course of government, 
however, parliament docs not make laws for tho 
colonics. For some the Queen in Coimcil legislates ; 
others h.ave legislatures of their orvn, which pro- 
pound laws for their internal government, subject 
to the ai)probation of the Queen in Council ; but 
these may be repealed and amended by p.arliament. 

The constituent parts of parliament are the 
sovereign, the House of Lords, and the House of 
Commons. In the sovereign is vested the wffiole 
executive power ; the crown is also the fountain of 
justice, from whence the whole judicial authority 
llows. To tho crown is entrusted tho permanent 
duty of government, to be fulfilled in accordance 
with tho law of tho realm, and by the advice of 
ministers responsible to parliament. The sovereign 
is al-o invested with the character of the represen- 
tation of the majesty of the state. The sovereign’s 
share in tho legislature includes the summoning, 
proroguing, and dissolving of parliament. P.arlia- 
ment can only assemble by act of tho sovereign ; 
in but two instances have the Lords and Commons 
met of their own authority — ^viz., previously to tho 
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Ecstoration of Charles II., and at tho Convention 
Parliament summoned at the Eovolntion of ICSS ; 
and in hoth instances it rvas considered necessai'y 
afterwards to pass an act declaring the p.arli.amcnt 
to he a legal one. Though tho queen may deter- 
mine tho period for assemtiing parli.amcnt, her pre- 
rog.ative is rcstr.iined within certain limits. .She is 
hound hy statute (16 Chas. II. c. 1 ; and C and 7 AVill. 
and Mary c. 2) to issue writs within three years 
after tho detemrination of a parliament; and the 
praotioc of voting mono}’ for tho public service hy 
annu.al enactments, renders it compulsory for tho 
sovereign to meet parliament every year. Act 4H 
Geo. III. c. 00 provides that tho sovereign slnall 
assemhlo parliament within fourteen days, whenever 
the militia shall ho dra^vn out and emhodied in case 
of apprehended invasion and rehcllion; and a similar 
proviso is inserted in Act 15 and 16 Viet. c. 50, in 
case tlic present militia force should he raised to 
120,000 men, and emhodied. Tho royal assent is 
necessary before any measure can pass into haw. 
The crown, as the executive power, is charged with 
the management of tho revenues of tho state, and 
with all payments for tho public service ; it is there- 
fore the crown that makes Imorvn to tho Commons 
tho pecuniary necessities of the govcinment, without 
which no supplies can bo granted. The sovereign’s 
prcrog.ativo also includes the sending .and receiving 
of ambassadors, entering into tre.aty with foreign 
powers, and declaring war or peace. All the kings 
and queens since tho Eovolntion have t.aken an oath 
at their coronation ‘ to govern according to the 
statutes in parliament agreed on, and the laws and 
customs of tho same.’ Tho sovereign is further 
hound to an adherence to tho Protestant faith, and 
the maintenance of tho Protestant religion as estab- 
lished by law. By tho Bill of Eights (1 Will, 
and Mar)’ c. 2, s. 6), and tho Act of Settlement (12 
and 13 Will. III. c. 2, s. 2) a person professing 
the popish religion, or marrying a p.apist, is incap- 
able of inheriting tho crown, and tho people .arc 
absolved from their allegiance. This exclusion is 
further confirmed by tho Act of Union with Scot- 
land ; and in addition to tho coronation oath, every 
king or queen is required to take tho declaration 
aea'uist tho doctrines of tho Eom.an C.atholic Church 
prescribed hy 30 Chas. II. c. 2, either on tho 
throne in tho House of Bords in tho jircscnce of 
hoth Houses, at tho first meeting of the first parlia- 
ment after tho accession, or .at tho coronation, ayhich- 
over event sh.all first happen. The sovereign is 
hound hy similar sanctions to maintain tho Pro- 
testant religion and Presbyterian church government 
in Scotland. 

Tho province of tho Houses of Parliament is to 
legislate with the crown, to provide^ supplies, to 
exercise a supervision over the ministers of the 
crown and all other functionaries, and to advise 
tho sovereign on m.atters of public moment. The 
Upper House, from its hereditary and aristocratic 
character, is a cheek on the popular branch of the 
Icgisturo and on hasty legislation. 

Tho House of Lords may originate legislative 
measures of all kinds, except money-bills. Acts of 
grace and hills afi'ccting tho rights of peers must 
originate in this House. In its judicial caiiacity, 
defined hy the Appell.ato Jurisdiction Act, 1876, it 
foi-ms a court of final .appeal from Her Majesty’s 
Court of Appeal in England, from tho Court of Session, 
Scotland, and the superior courts of law and equity 
of Ireland. It has a judicature in claims of peerage 
and offices of honour under reference from the crown. 
Smeo the union with Scotland and Ireland, it has 
had the power of deciding disputed elections of 
representative peers. It tries olienders imiicached 
hy tho House of Commons, and members of its own 
232 


body on indictment found hy a gr.and jury._ The 
House of Lords is composed of lords spiritual 
and temporal. According to a declaration of the 
House in 1672, the lords spiritu.al arc only lords of 
parliament and not peers, a disti action which seems 
not to have been knoivn in ancient times. They 
consist of 2 archbishops .and 2-1 bishops for England, 
who are s.aid to have seats in virtue of their tem- 
])oral baronies. (By tho act of 1S60, tho Irish 
Church, which formerly sent 1 bishops, is no longer 
represented.) Tho Bishop of Sodor and Man has 
no scat in parliament, and on Manchester being 
made a see in 1817, it was arranged that one 
other bishop should be in the same position, 
according to a rotation not including the bishops 
of London, Durham, and Winchester, so ns not 
to increase the number of the lords spiritual. 
The lords temporal consist of — 1. The peers of 
England, of Great Britain, and of the United 
Kingdom, of whom there avero, in 1876, 6 princes of 
the roy.al blood, 21 dukes, 17 marquises, 109 c.arls, 24 
viscounts, and 232 barons. The number of the peers 
of the United Kingdom may bo increased without 
limit by now creations at tho pleasure of tho 
sovereign. 2. Sixteen representatives chosen from 
their own body by the peers of Scotl.and for each 
parliament. As no provision was made at the 
Union for any subsequent creation of Scottish peers, 
the peerage of Scotland consists exclusively of tho 
descendants of peers existing before the Union. By 
order of tho House of Lords, an .authentio list of tho 
Scottish peers was entered on tho roll of peers on 
12th February 1708, to which .all ebaims since 
established have been added ; and in order to pre- 
vent tho .assumption of dormant and extinct peer- 
ages hy persons not having right to them, st.atute 
10 and 11 Viet. c. 52, provides th.at no title stand- 
ing in tho roll, in right of which no vote has boon 
given Binco 1800, shall be c.allod over .at .an election 
without an oi'dor of the House of Lords. 3. Twenty- 
eight representatives of tho Irish peorago, elected 
for life. Most peerages .are still hereditary. Life 
peerages were in c.arly times not unknown to the 
constitution; but in 1850, Her M.ajcsty having 
ere.atcd Lord Wcnsloydalo a peer for life, the House 
of Lords decided ho could not sit .and vote. But in 
1870, peers to sit as members of tho House while 
they held the office of Lords of Appo.al in Ordinary— 
i.c., for judicial business, but on ceasing to .act ns 
jiidgcs to bo peers no longer — ^avero created by statute. 
Th^ House has also power to call to its assistance 
in legal and constitutional questions the judges of 
the Supremo Court of Judicature of all the four 
divisions, who advise what should be done. The 
House has power also to sit for judici.al business 
during tho prorog.ation of parliament. Tho votes of 
spiritual and temporal lords are intermixed, and tho 
joint m.ajority determine every question; but they 
sit .apart on scpar.ate honchos — tho place assigned 
to the lords spiritu.al being tho upper part of 
the House on tho right h.aud of tho_ throne. _ A 
lord may, by license from tho sovereign, appoint 
another lord as his proxy to vote for him in liis 
absence; but a lord spiritu.al c.an only bo proxy 
for a lord spiritmaV, and a lord tempor.al for a lord 
temporal, and no member of the House cim hold 
more than tivo proxies at tho same time. Proxies 
c.annot vote in judicial questions or in committees 
of the whole House. There are other rules .and 
restrictions incident to tho right of “y 

proxy; a Lords’ committee in 1867 reported that 
tho practice of using proxies should be discontinued, 
but no altonation in tho rides was .agreed to. Foer- 
a-TCS are lost by attainder for high treason. jNeither 
tSo issue of tho body of tho person att.aiuted, nor, 
on their f.ailnro, the descendants of tho person first 
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1 ca’i!;'! to tlie dignity, ■mil lie admitted to it -mtliout 
a removal of the attainder. But rvhere the attainted 
rer o'l is tenant in tail-male, -mth a remainder in 
kil-malc to another, the dignity becomes vested in 
tiio remainder man on failure of the issue of the 
pcr-:on attainted. A peerage, -u-hether by patent or 
mit. is forfeited by attainder for high treason ; 
attainder for felony forfeits a peerage by -U’rit, not 
one by patent. An attainted peerage eannot be 
restored by the crown, only by an aet of parlia- 
znent. 

The House of Commons, besides its general power 
to introduce legislative measures, has the sole right 
to origiimte bills lorrying taxes, or atfecting the 
public income and expenditure, and to examine into 
tlie v.alidity of elections to its orvn body. The 
question -whether it has any control over the rights 
of electors was the subject of .a memorable contest 
between the Lords and Commons in 1704, in the 
cases of Ashby and White, .and of the ‘ Aylesbury 
men’ (IlatselVs P/ccedents, vol, iii.), a contest ended 
by the queen proroguing parliament. When inquir- 
ing into the conflicting claims of candidates for seats 
in°parliament, the Commons have an undoubted 
power to determine whether electors have the right 
to vote. The House of Commons has the right to 
expel or commit to prison its own members, and 
to commit other persons who offend by breach of 
. its privileges, contempt of its authority, disobedience 
of its orders, or invasion of its rights ; but tins 
power is .limited to tbe duration of the session. 
Expulsion does not, however, create any disiibility 
to servo again in parliament. _ The House of Com- 
mons has also the power of impeaching offenders, 
■who, however, are tried at the bar of the House of 
Lords. , „ f « 

Tlic number of members of tuc House of Com- 
mens has varied greatly at different times. In the 
reie-n of BdwardX, it seems to have been 275 ; in 
that of Edward III., 250; and: of Henry VL, 300. 
In the reign of Henry ‘^HIL, 27 members were 
added for Wales, and 4 for tbe bounty and city of 
Chester; 4 werc-a.’.ded for the' county and city of 
Durham iu the reign of Charles II. Between the 
reign of Henry "VIII. and that of Cha-rles II., .180 
now members wore added by the granting of royal 
charters to boroughs which had not previously re- 
turned representati ■'cs. Eorly-five members -were 
assigned as her propertion to Scotland at the Hnion, 
and 100 to Ireland, making the whole number of 
members of the House of Commous of the United 
Kingdom 058. The Keform Acts of ^1832, 2 Will 
IV. c. 45 for England, 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 65 
(amended by 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 88, and 5 and 6 
Will. IV. c. 78) for Scotland, and 2 and 3 Will. 
IV. c. 88 for L-cland, while leaving unaltered 
tbe -whole number of members of the House of 
Commons, raadq great changes in tbe distribution of 
tlicir sc.ats. Eifty-six boroughs iu England and 
Wales were 'entirely disfranchised ; 30 w'hich bad 
previously returned two members were restricted^ to 
ono ; while 42 new boroughs were created, of which 
22 were each to return two members, and 20 a 
single member. Several small boroughs in Wales 
were united to elect one member. Edur members 
wore assigned to tbe city of London,_2 to each of 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and one 
to 133 cities and boroughs. The number of mem- 
bers for Scotland was increased from .45 to 53, 30 
being county and 23 borough members, some of 
tbe latter representing several - combined boroughs. 
Tlie number of members for Ireland was increased 
from' 100 to 105, 64 representing counties, 34 cities 
and boi'ongbs, and 2 the University of Dublin. 
Eurtlior extensiyo changes in tbe distribution of 
seats were made by tbe recent Beform Acts of 1867 
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and 1868, 30 and 31 Viet. o. 102 for England, and 
31 and 32 Viet. c. 48 for Scotland. The English 
act deprived of its second member each horough of 
less than 10,000 inhabitants, and altogether disfran- 
chised seven boroughs, giving 45 seats for re-distri- 
bution, of which 25 were given to the larger counties, 
11 to new boronglis, 8 to boroughs already repre- 
sented, and 1 to the University of Loudon. The 
Scotch aet united the counties of Selkirk and 
Peebles into one constituency; g.ave a member to the 
universities of Edinburgh and St Andrews, and 
another to the universities of Glasgow and Aber- 
deen, a second member to each of the counties of 
Lanark, Ayr, and Aberdeen, and to tbe town of 
Dundee, and a third member to Glasgow ; and con- 
stitnlcd Hawick, Galashiels, and Selkirk into a new 
district of boroughs ; the seven new seafa required 
being provided for by a further disfranchisement of 
small English boroughs. The Irish Keform Act, 31 
and 32 Viet. c. 49, made no change in the distribu- 
tion of seats. The whole number of 658 seats was 
thus left un.altered, but the disfranoliisement of two 
English and two Irish boroughs for bribery has since 
reduced the number to 652, which are thus dis- 
■'-.ributed : 


Scotland, 

Ireland, 


In English counties, prior to the act of 1832, -the 
clectoraf qualification was founded on the holding 
of freehold property of the yearly v.tlue of 40s. by 
that act every person who at the date was seised 
for his own life and that of anotlier, or for any lives 
whatever, of a 40s. freehold, or who might ho seised 
subsequcutly to tlio act if in occupation, or Tirho 
might come into such freehold estate by marriage, 
marriage-settlement, device, or promotion to any 
benefice or ofiSce, could still vote as a freebolcler ; 
but a person not included iu these classes, acquiring 
a freehold suhsequently to the act, had only the 
franchise irhen it was of the clear ye.arly value of 
£10, which value was reduced to £5 by the act of 
1867. Copyholders holding an estate of £10 a year, 
leaseholders of that value whose leases were origin- 
ally granted for 60 years, leaseholders of £60 with 
20 years’ leases, and tenants at will occupying lands 
or tenements paying a rent of £50, had the franchise 
under the act of 183*2 ; and the act of 1S67 reduced 
tlic frcmcliisc of copylic-Zdcrs uud leuscliolders from 
£10 to £5, and the occupation franchise from £50 to 
£12. In boroughs, the old qualification varied 
according to local usage, and some of the anoieat 
ri'-'lits, as that of freemen, were retained in 1832, 
when the franchise was bestowed on all occupiers of 
houses of £10 yearly value. The act of 1867 e.x- 
tended the horough franchise to all occupiers of 
dwelling-houses who have resided for 12 mouths on 
the 31st of July in any year, and have been rated to 
the poor-rates as ordinary occupiers, and have, on 
or before the 20th July, paid such rates up to the 
preceding 5th January, and to lodgers who have 
occupied for the same period lodgings of the annual 
value, imfumished, of £12. In Scotland, the old 
county qualification consisted in being infett in 
lands or superiorities holding directly of 
of 40s. old extent (see Valuation), or £400 Scots 
valued rent: and the Scotch act of 18^ reserved 
the rights of persons then on the roll of freeholdew, 
or onStled to he put on it, .and extended the fran- 
chise to all owners of property of 
value of £10, and to certain classes of leaseholders. 
By the act of 1868, the county franchise was further 
extended to proprietors of lands of £o yearly value, 
and occupiers of the rateable value of ■*-“® 
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Scottisli burghal franchise had, prior to 1832, been I 
vested in the town-counoils : the act of 1832 sub- < 
stituted a .-£10 household franchise, .and tluit of 1SG8 c 
conferred the franchise on all occupiers of houses i 
paying rates. ^ 

By the Irish Reform Act of 1832, v.arious classes t 
of freeholders avere invested aaath the county fran- 
chise, to whom avere added, by 13 and 14 Viet. c. 1 
C9, occupiers of land rated for the poor-r.ate at a net i 
(innual amluc of £12, and persons entitled to estates 1 
in fee, or in tail, or for life, of the rated value of £5. i 
The Irish borough qualific.ation av.as nearljr the i 
same as tho English, but the aboa’C-mentioned 1 
statute of Victoria added to the constituency the J 
occupiers of lands and premises rated at £8. The 1 
act of 18GS made no change in the county qualifica- j 
tion, but gaa’e the borough franchise to occupiers of 1 
houses rated at £4, and of lodgings of the annual i 
value of £10 unfurnished. Certain disqualific.ations ' 
exist from exercising the fnanchise on the grounds of ^ 
infjviny, tilienrigo, conviction of felouy, and tho hold* < 
in" of government offices. Peers cannot vote. In i 
the universities of Cambridge and Oxford, the con- < 
etitiicncy consists of the doctors and masters of i 
arts ; in Dublin, of the fellows, scholars, and gradu- 
ates of Trinity College. In London University, the ; 
graduates form the constituency ; in the Scotch 
universities, the chancellor, the members of the : 
university court, the professors, and the members of 
general council. Under the acts of 18G7 and 18CS, 
in London, where four members arc returned, each 
elector has only three votes ; and in Glasgow, 
Avhich returns three members, each elector has but 
two votes. 

! The Reform Acts of 1S32 introduced a system of 
registration of voters for tho three divisions of the 
United Kingdom. In England, lists of voters are 
prepared by tho overseers of each parish, and on 
certain days courts arc held by barristers appointed 
by tbc chicf-justicc and tbe senior jvukc of each 
summer circuit to revise these lists, when^ claims 
may he made for persons omitted, and objections 
offered to names standing on the list. If an objec- 
tion he sustained, tho name is struck off the list, 
there being an appeal from tbc decision of tbe 
revising barrister to the Court of Common Pleas. 
In Scotland, a register o£ persons entitled to vote 
is made up annually in counties and boroughs in 
terras of tbe Registration of Voters (Scotland) Act, 
24 and 25 Viet. c. 23, wbicli register is i>rintcd, and 
may be bad for a small price. Voters aic thus put 
on the roll without trouble to themselves, .and, in 
point of fact, without their consent. Enrolment, 
however, may be oliallengod, in which c.ase objec- 
tions arc heard and determined by the sheriffs, 
Buhjeot (under tho act of ISGS) to appeal to a tri- 
bunal composed of three judges of the Court of 
Session. Tho registr.ation system of Ireland intro- 
duced by the Reform Act resembles that of 
England; and by 10 and 17 Viet. c. 58, provision is 
made for the annual revision of the list of voters for 
the city of Dublin. 

A property qu.aliBcation of .£000 a year in 
candidates for counties, and £300 in c.andidatos for 
boroughs, which had previously existed in Eugl.and 
and Ireland, was left untouched in 1831, but has i 
been abolished by 21 and 22 Viet. c. 2G. Scotch peers, ; 
though not representative peers, are disqualiRcd 
from sitting in tho House of Commons. Irish peers 
may represent any constituency in Great Britiain, 
but not in Ireland. A disqualification is also 
attached to judges (except the Master of tho Rolls), 
clergymen of the Established Church of any of tho 
three kingdoms, Roman Catholic priests,' revenue 
officers, persons convicted of treason and felony, 
and aliens even when naturalised, unless tho right 
23 1 


have hecu conceded in express terms. Sheriffs 
cannot sit for their own counties, and governmrat 
contractors are disqualified, a disqualification which 
does not extend to contractors for government loans. 
A member becoming bankrupt is incapacitated from 
sitting or voting. 

When a new parliament has to he assembled, the 
Lord Ch.ancellor, by order of the sovereign, directs 
the Clerk of the Crown to prepare and issue, under 
the Great Soial, writs to the sheriffs of counties, both 
for the counties and the boroughs. A sheriff, on 
receiving the writ for a county, appoints a day for 
the election, and by the practice prior to the 
B.allot Act, 1872 (33 and 3G Viet. c. 33), on the day 
fixed, )ie proclaimed the writ. If no more candi- 
dates were then proposed than were to he elected, 
he declared them duly elected; if there was opposi- 
tion, a show of hands was asked, and, the sheriff 
declared who had the majority. If a x’.oH "'as 
demanded by the opposite party, the election was 
adjourned. The eleotors of e.aoh district voted at 
their several polling-places, and at the termination 
of the poll, the return was transmitted to the 
sheriff, who proclaimed the sucoessW candidate. In 
borough elections in England and Ireland, the 
sheriff, on receiving the writ, issued _his_ precept 
to tho returning 'officer of the municipality, who 
superintended the election ; in Scotland, the sheriff 
himself superintended the borough as well as the 
county elections. Tho names of the persons elected, 
both in counties and boroughs, were returned by the 
sheriff to the Clerk of the Crown. The candidates 
are now nominated by a uwiting ^signed by two 
electors, as proposer and seconder, and eight ^bers 
as coQseutiQg, and delivered to the returning officer; 
if on expiry of an. hour from the time fixed, ^there 
are more candidates th.au vacancies, the election is 
adjourned, and a poll taken. The vote is given by 
Ballot (q. V.), and the result announced by the 
returning officer, and returned to the Clerk of tbe 
Crown in Chancery. Vacancies occurring after a 
•Toncral election are supplied by new writs issued 
Sy authority of the House. When it is determined 
that a MTit should be amended, the Clerk of the 
Crown is ordered to attend the House, and amend it 
accordingly. . 

A member of tho House of Commons cannot, in 
theory, resign Ills se.at ; hut on tho aoceptauoo of any 
office of profit under the crown, his election is, by 
an act of Queen Anne, declared void, and a new 
writ issues, ho being, however, eligible for re- 
election. By the Reform Act of 1867, members 
who already hold certain offices do not vacate theiv 
seats on tho acceptance of certain other offices 
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enumerated, the list seemingly comprehending all 
offices usually held by members. The resignation 
of office is held not to bo complete until the ap- 
pointment of a successor; and on the resumption 
M office, the seat is held not to have been yacated. 
A first commission in the army or navy vacates a 
scat; subsequent commissions do not do so. A 
member wishing to resign usually applies for the 
stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds (q. v.). 

Prii’Sene.— Both Houses of P.arhameut possess 
extensive privileges for the maintenance of their 
authority and the protection of individual members. 
Some of these privileges have well-defined limits ; 
others are so vague in their extent as occasionally 
to lead to conflicts between parliament and_ the 
courts of law. The privilege of speech is olaimocl 
of tho sovereign by tbe Speaker of tbe House of 
Commons at the opening of every new parliament. 
At the same time, any member using oliensive 
expressions maybe c.alled to tho 

reprimand from the Speaker; or, if the ofienoo he 

<Trave, may be committed for contempt, in wnion 
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i c'i‘;e he is sent either to the Tower or to Newgate 
■ 1 Persons not members of the House may also be 
committed for breach of privilege, and no one com- 
mitted for contempt can be admitted to bail, not 
can the cause of commitment be inquired into by 
the courts of law. The publication of the debates 
of cither House has repeatedly been declared a 
breach of privilege ; but for a long time back this 
privilege has beeu practic.ally waived, except avhcrc 
the reports are false and perverted. Publication ol 
the evidence before .a select committee previously to 
its being reported is punished as a breach of privd- 
lege. Libellous reflections on the character and 
proceedings of p.arliament, or of members of the 
House, come under the same e.ategory, as also does 
as'-aulting or threatening a member. Wilful dis- 
oljcdience to the orders of the House is punishable 
as a breach of primlcge; but if orders be given 
beyond the jurisdiction of the House, their enforce- 
ment may be questioned in a court of law. The 
offer of a bribe to, or its acceptance by a member is 
a breach of privilege; so also is .any interference 
with the ofScei's of the House in the execution of 
their duty, or tampering with witnesses who are to 
be examined before the House, or .a committee of the 
House. Slembers of both Houses are free from 
arrest or imprisonment in civil m.atters, a privilege 
ivhich is permanent in the case of peers, extend- 
• ing also to peeresses, whether by creation or 
marriage (though the latter lose it by Bubsequently 
marryiug-a commoner), and to peers .and peeresses 
of Scotland and Irel.and, whether rcpresent.ative or 
not. It continues in the c,ase of members of the 
Hoiwo of Commons during the sitting of parli.amont, 
for 40 d.ays after each prorogation, for 40 days prior 
to the d.ayto which parliament is prorogued, and 

1 for a reasonable time after a dissolution. Wit- 
nesses summoned to attend before parliament or 
parliamentary committees, and other persons in 
atteudanoo on the business of parli.amont, are also 
protected from an-cst. Protection is not claimable 
from arrest for any indictable offence. Counsel are 
protected for .ahj. statements that they m.ay make 
jirofos-sionally. 

MfclUn of a ]feio_ Parliament . — On tbo day 
appointed for tbo meeting of a new parliament, tbe 
members of tlio two Houses assemble in their 
respective ebambe 'S. In the Lords, the Lord Chan- 
cellor acquaints tue House that ‘her M.ajesty, not 
thinking it lit to he persou.ally present here this 
d.ay, had been pleased to cause a commission to be 
issued under the Great Seal, in order to the opening 
and holding of the parliament.’ The Lords Com^ 
mlssiohcrs, being in their robes, and seated between 
the throne and woolsack, then command the Gentle- 
man Usher, of the Black Bod to let the Commons 
know th.at the ‘Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate .atj;cnd.anco in this House to hear the 
Commission read.’ Meantime, in the Lower House, 
the Clei'k of the Crown in Chancery has delivered 
to the Clerk of the House a list of the members 
returned to serve; and on receiving the message 
from Black Bod, the Commons go up to the House 
of Lords. The commission having been read in 
presence of the members of both Houses, the Lord 
Ciiancellor opens the parliament by skating ‘that 
her hlajesty ■will, as soon as the members of both 
Houses shall he sworn, declare the c.ause3 of her 
c.a]Iing this parliament; and it heing_ necessary that 
a Speaker of the House of Commons should fii-st be 
chosen, that yon, gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, repair to the place where you are to sit, and 
there proceed to the appointment of some proper 
person as your Speaker, and that you present such 
^person whom^you shall so choose here to-morrow 
' at o’clock, for her Majesty’s royal .approbation.’ 

The Commons immediately withdraw, and, returning 
. to their own House, proceed to elect a Sj^eaker, 

Till a Speaker be elected, the clerk acts as Speaker, 
standing and pointing to members as they rise to 
speak, .and then sitting down. If only one candi- 
date he proposed for the office, tbe motion, .after 
being seconded, is supported by an influential 
member, generally the leader of the House of 
Commons; and the member proposed, havinn- 
expressed his sense of the honour meant to be 
conferred on him, is called by the House to the 
chair, to which he is led by his proposer and 
seconder. If another member bo proposed and 
seconded, a debate ensues ; .and at its close, the 
clerk puts the question, that the member first 
proposed ‘do take the chair of the House as 
Spc.aker.’ If the House divide, he directs one 
party to go into the right lobby, and tbe other into 
the left, and appoints two teUers for each. If the 
majority he in favour of the member first proposed, 
be is led to the chair ; if not, a similar question 
being put reg.arding tbe other member, and answered 
in the affirmative, he is conducted to the chair. 
The Speaker-elect expresses his thanks for the 
honour conferred on him, and takes his seat ; on 
which, the mace is Laid on the table, where it is 
alw.ays placed during the sitting of the House with 
the Speaker in the chair. He is then congratulated, 
by some Ic.ading member, and tbe House adjourns. 
The next day, tbe Speaker-elect, on the arrival of 
Black Bod, proceeds with the Commons to the 
House of Lords, where his election is approved by 
the Lord Ciiancellor. He then lays claim, on behalf 
of the Commons, to their ancient riglits and privi- 
leges, which being confirmed, lie retires with the 
Commons from the bar. Nearly the same forms 
are observed on the election of a new Speaker, when 
a vacancy oeours by death or resignation in the 
course of the session. 

Thc_ members of both Houses then take tlie oath 
prescribed by law. See Oath; Abjuration. In 
the Upper House, tbo Lord Chancellor first takes 
the o.ath singly at the t.ablc. The Clerk of the 
Crown delivers a certificate of the return of the 
Scottish representative peers, and Garter King- 
at-arms the roll of the lords temporal, aBer whi(^ 
the lords present take and siibsoribe the oath. 
Peers who have been newly created by letters- 
p.atent present their patents to the Lord Chancellor, 
are introduced in their robes between two other 
peers of their own dignity, preceded by Black Bod 
•and Garter, and conducted to their places. The 
same ceremony is observed in the case of peers who 
have received a writ of summons — a formality 
necessary when a member of the Lower House 
succeeds to .a peonage ; otherwise his seat does not 1 
become a'acant. A bishop is introduced by two ] 
other bishops, without the Wmalitics observed with 
fcempor.al lords. Peers by descent have .a right to 
bake their seats without introduction ; peers by 
special limitation in remainder have to be introduced. 

In tbe Commons, tbo spc.aker first subscribes tbe 
jatb, standing on the upper step of the chair, and is 
bilowed by the other members. Members on taking 
;lic oath arc introduced by the Clerk of the House 
;o the Speaker. Members returned on now writs in 
die course of the session, after taking the oath, are 
ntroduced botavoen two members. They must 
iriiig a certificate of their return from the Clerk of 
•he C'roavn. On the demise of the crown, the oaths 
must he taken .aneav in both Houses. 

When the greater part of the momhei’S of both 
louses have been sworn, tbo causes of c.aUing tbe 
larliament are declared by tbe sovereign either in 
lerson or by commission. In tbe former case, the 
^ueea proceeds in state to the House of Lords, and 
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commnntls Blade Ilotl to Jet -tlie Commons knov.- 
‘tliat It is licr Majesty's jikasuro that tli.-v attiml 
lier immcdiatdy in tliis Ilunse,’ Blad: Jiod j-ro.- •< .'i • 
to the House of Couuuon''^ and forinallv' comni'in I . 
j tlioir attendance, on T.-liich tiie Sp-akir and tli- 
Commons go up to the liar of the H..;;-' of Lord- 
I and the queen reads her rn-odi, a-. iddi U ddiv. red’ 

I to her hy the Bord Chancellor leu*' .lin^ ein one knc*‘. 
Of late j-cars the 2 irneticc has ho a nvivnl of the 
Lord Chancellor reading the r<.val speech in the 
Queen’s iircsencc. When ]iar!iame:it is ojioned by 
commission, the Bororoign not being perBonaIl 3 ’ jtres- 
ent, the Lord C'hancollor reads the roj-al s]>ecch to 
both Houses. Itunicdiate-lj' after the roj'.al sjieech is 
read, the liou.se is afljourncd during pleasure ; but 
both Houses are resumed in the afternoon, for the 
pnqioseof a-oting an address in answer to the speech 
from the throne. In cacli House it is common to 
begin business b 3 ' reading some bill pro fortntl, in 
order to assert the right of deliberating aa-ithout 
' reference to the immediate cause of summons. The 
ro 3 ’al speech is then read, and an address moa-cd in 
ans«-er to it. Taa-o members in each House are 
chosen hy the ministry to moa’c and second the 
address. The preparation of the address is referred 
to a select committee ; it is tarice read, may be 
amended, and aa’ben finally agreed on, it is ordered 
to be presented to her Majest 3 '. 

Adjournment, Prorogation, and Dissolution . — 
Adjournment of parliament is hut the continuance 
of the session from one day to another. Either 
House may adjourn sop.avately on its oavn aaathorit 3 % 
aa-ith this roatriotion, introduced by Act 39 and 40 
Geo. III. c. 14, that the soa’oroigu, aaith adance of 
the pria’ 3 ^ council, may issue a proclamation appoint- 
ing parliament to^ meet aanthin not loss than 14 
da 3 ’s, notarithstatjdin" an adjournment beyond that 
period.^ On roasscmblmg, the House can again take 
up business aadiich avas left unfinished. A proroga- 
tion cUfTers from an adjournment in tliis respect, 
that it not ineroly suspends all business, but quashes 
all proceedings ponding at the time, except impeach- 
inonts_ by the Commons, and appe.als and writs of 
error in the Lords. William III. prorogued parlia- 
ment from 21sfc Ootohor to 23d October 1CS9, in 
order to reneav the Bill of Bights, regarding which 
a difference had arisen between the two Houses 
that aa’as fatal to its progress. It being a rule that 
a bill of the same substance cannot be introduced 
tavice in the same session, a prorogation has some- 
times been resorted to, to enable a second bill to he 
brought in. Parliament can only be prorogued by 
the soa’oreigii ; and this may ho done by haa’ing her 
command signified in her presence by the Lord 
Ch.ancellor to both Houses, hy writ under the Great 
Seal, by' commission, or hy qiroclamation. Till 
recently, a proclamation for the prorogation of p.ar- 
liament from the day to avhich it stood summoned 
or prorogued to another dayq av.as followed by a aarit 
or commission; hut by 30 and 31 Viet, the royal 
proclamation alone prorogues parliament, except at 
the close of a session. 

Pavlmment comes to an end by dissolution. This 
dissolution may' be by the aa’ill of the soa-ereign ex- 
pressed in person or by her reiaresentatia'cs. H.-ia-in" 
been first prorogued, it is dissola'ed by- a royal pro- 
clamation, and by the same instrument it is declared 
that the chancellor of Great Britain and chancellor of 
Ireland haa’c been respectia'ely ordered to issue oait 
aan-its for calling a neav p.arliament. By' G Anne c. 
37, a parliament aa’as determined six months after 
the demise of the croaa’u ; hut hy tlic Eeform Act of 
1SG7, the jiarliament in being at any future demise 
of the croaa’n shall not he determined by' such demise, 
hnt shall continue as long as it aa'ouUl othoraa’iso haa’o 
continued unless dissola'ed by the croaa’n. AVere the 


Iioa’.’cr of dis-’ola’in.; the ;i.’.rliru;'.''ut r.ot a’t^tnl in the 
e.\' eut:\’o, there aa-oiild li" dr.ng r I'f ita hoeoming 
p-rrir.n- nt, .-'I’d ei)rr.".ehing on tiie roy’."'.! .authority’, 
ro r.3 to drstroy’ the hr.lanco of trie constitution. 
An c’camido of this d.angrr is rhea-.-n in the Long 
Parliament, to avhich Ciiaries 1. c ejccded that it 
.should not he di=’oIa’ed till such time as it dissola’ed 
itself. If the Houses of IV.rliameut cacroaeh on the 
cxccufia’c, or .act f.actiou.'-h’ or injudicioufly’, the 
croaa’n may’, by’ a dir.olution, bring their jirocc'edings 
to an end, .and apjic.al to the juoide by’ sending the 
members of tho House of Commons to gia’6 an 
account of their conduct to their constitntents. 

There aa’.as origin.ally no limit to the duration of a 
p.arliament except tho aa’ill of tho coa’orcign. By 
U AVill. and lilary’, c. 2, the contimi.auco of .a ji.arlia- 
ment aa’.as limited to three j’C.ars, a term afterwards 
extended by 1 Geo. L c. 3S, to seven years. Tho 
same act of VTlliam and Maty enacts that parlia- 
ment shall assemble once in three ye.ars .at tho lc.ast ; 
but the practice of granting tho Jliitiny Act and tho 
Budget for a y’car only, makes it necessary that it 
shoiud assemble annnaUy. 

Conduct of Business. — Each House is presided 
oa’cr by its Spc.akcr. The Speaker of tho House of 
Commons does not take part in a dchato, offer liis 
opinion, or vote on ordinary occasions ; hut, in c.aso 
of equabty, he has a casting vote : his duty is to 
decide all questions which relate to order, juitting 
the_ matter at issue in a substantive form for tlio 
decision of the House, if his own decision is not 
assented to. Ho explains any doubts that may .arise 
on bills. He determines the precedence of members 
rising to address the House. Ho examines iritnosscs 
at the bar._ At tho close of tho session, ho addresses 
tho sovereign on presenting the money-bills passed 
during the session for tho royal assent. Ho nomi- 
nates the tollers on a division, and m.akos known 
tho votes to tho House. Ho may commit momhors 
to custody during tho pleasure of tho House, 'a con- 
finement W’hich terminates avith tho close of tho 
session. When a vacancy occurs by death, ho signs 
tho warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make ont 
tho writ for the election of a new member. He audits 
tho accoimts of the receiver of fees, and directs tlio 
printing of tho votes and proceedings of tlie House. 
The Lord Chancellor, or Lord Kcoiicr of tho Great 
Seal, is the Speaker of tho House of Lords ; in his 
absence, the Chairman of the Committee of AVay’s 
and IMeans t.akcs the chair. The Speaker is not, as 
in the Lower House, charged with tho maintenance 
of order, or tho decision who is to bo heard, ■n’hich 
rest w’ith the House itself. The Chairman of tho 
Committee of AA^.ays and Means of tho Honso of 
Commons as Deputy-speaker, performs tlio Speaker's 
duties in his absence. The chief officers of tlie House 
of Lords are tho Clerk of the Parliaments, who takes 
minutes of tho proceedings of the House ; the Gentle- 
man Usher of tho Bkaok Bod, who, arith his deputy, 
the Yeoman Usher, is sent to desire tho attend.anco 
of the Commons, executes orders for committ.al, .and 
assists in various ceremonies; tho Clerk-assistant; 
and the Sergeant-at-arms, who attends the Lord 
Chancellor with the mace, and executes tho orders 
of the House for the attachment of delinquents. 
The chief officers of tho Commons are tlie Clerk of 
tho House, the Scrgcant-at-amis, tho Clerk-assistant, 
and Second Clerk-assistant. 

Each House has its Standing Orders, or regula- 
tions, adojited at different periods, relating jiartly 
to internal order, partly to certain preliminaries 
required in tho introduction of hills and promul- 
gation of statutes. A standing order endures till 
repealed (or ‘vacated,’ as it is called in tho Uiipor 
House) ; but caob House is also in the practice of 
agreeing to certain orders or resolutions of imcertain 
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cV.'.i .ati’iii declarator}' of its practice, •svliieU are con- 
sidrrcd less formally binding than standing orders. 

The nonsc of Lords usnally meets at 5 P.sr. ; tbo 
Cooiinons at a quarter before 4, except on Wednes- 
d.iy^ .and other da 3 'S specially appointed for morn- 
ing sittings. In the Lords, the Chancellor, as 
' Sp;."-';cr, sits on the avoolsaela A standing order, 
U'hich is never enforced, requires the Lords to take 
place according to precedence. Practically, the 
i bishoiTS sit together on’ the right hand of the 
1 throne ; the members of the administration on the 
front bench on the right hand of the woolsack 
adjoining the bishops, and the peers who usually 
vote with them occupy the other benches on that 
side. Tlie peers in opposition are ranged on the 
opposite side, and those considered politic.ally 
neutral occupy the cross benches betiveen the table 
and the bar. In the House of Commons, the 
front houeh on the right hand of the chair is 
reserved for the ministry, and c.alled the Treasury 
Bench, the front bench on the opposite side being 
occupied by tbo leaders of the opposition. By 
ancient custom and orders of both Houses, rarely 
enforced, strangers are excluded while the Houses 
are sitting. 

Prayers are read before business is begun — ^in the 
aiouso of Lords by- .a bishop ; in the House of 
Commons by the chaplain. Every member is hotmd’ 
•to attend the House — in the Lower House, person- 
al!}'; in the Upper personally, or by proxy; hnt 
in ordinarj' cireumstanoes, this ohbgation is not 
enforced. The House of Lords may proceed to 
business when three peers are present ; in the 
'Commons, forty momhers are required to constitute 
a House for the despatch of business. The Speaker 
counts the House at four ; and if that number be 
not then present, or if it he noticed, or appear on a 
division, that fewer than forty members are present, 
the House is adjourned. A call of the House is 
an expedient to secure attendance on important 
occasions ; when it is made, members absent without 
leave may he ordered to he taken into custody. 
AVhen matters of groat interest are to he debated in 
the Upper House, the Lords are ‘ summoned.’ 

To wake a motion, or, more properly, to move 
(lie Iloicse, is to propose a question, and notices of 
motions shoidd be given ' on a previous day. The 
Commons are in tlm practice of setting apart Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, Thirrsdays, and Fridays for 
considering orders of the day, or matters which the 
House had already agreed to consider on a particular 
day, and to reserve Tuesdays for motions. Govern- 
ment orders take precedence of others on all order 
da 3 's except AVednesdays, wliich are generally 
rcsciwed for the orders of independent members, 
notices of motions are by a standing order not 
allowed to be given for any period beyond tbo four 
d.ays next following on which motions are entitled 
to precedence. ' Questions of privilege may be consi- 
dered without previous notices, and take precedence 
both of other motions and orders of the day. A 
motion may be accompanied by a speech, and must 
in the Lower House.be seconded, otherwise there 
is no question before the House. In purely formal 
motions this rule is not observed, and an order of the 
day may he moved without a seconder. A seconder 
is not required in the House of Lords. A motion 
in the Commons must be reduced to wilting b}' the 
mover, and delivered to the Speaker, who, when it 
has been seconded, puts it to the House ; it cannot 
then he ivithdrawu without leave of the House. In 
the Lords, when a motion has been made, a question 
IS pioposed ‘ that the motion he agreed to.’ When 
an amendment is proposed to a question, the origi- 
nal motion cannot he withdrawn till the amend- 
ment has been either witbdra;vn or negatived. 


An amendment is properly such an alteration on 
a motion by striking out or adding words, or botb, 
as may enable members to vote for it who would 
not have done so otherwise. 

A question may he evaded or superseded in four 
ways : 1. By adjournment. Any member in pos- 
session of the House may move ‘ that the House do 
now adjourn.’ The House may also he adjourned, 
even while a member is speaking, on its heinv 
noticed that there are fewer than forty members 
present. The motion, ‘that the debate he now 
adjourned,’ does not supersede the question, but 
merely defers the decision of the House. 12, By 
a motion, that the orders of the day be now read, 
which may be put and carried on days on which 
notices of motion have precedence. 3. By what is 
called moving the previous question. The act of 
the Speaker in putting the question is intercepted 
by a motion, ‘ that the question he now put.’ The 
mover and seconder of this motion vote against it ; 
and if it bo resolved in the negative, the Speaker is 
prevented from putting the main question, which, 
however, may be brought forward on another day. 
4. By an amendment substituting words of an 
entirely different import for those of the motion, 
so that the sense of the House is taken on a totally 
different question. 

AA^hen the question is put by the Speaker in the 
Lords, the respective parties exclaim ‘content’ or 
‘non-content;’ in the Commons, the expression 
used is ‘aye’ or ‘no.’ The Speaker signifies his 
opinion which party have the majority, and if the 
House acquiesce, the question is said to he resolved 
in the affirmative or negative ; when his decision 
is_ diluted, the numbers must be counted by a 
division. Both Houses now divide by the content 
or ayes going into the rivht lobby, and the non- 
contents or noes into the left, each being counted 
by tellers appointed by the Speaker. In the House of 
Commons, two clerks with printed lists of the mem- 
bers put a mark to the name of each as he re-enters 
the House, so as to secure accuracy in the division- 
lists. The Speaker of the Commons, who does not 
otherwise vote or take part in a debate, has a 
casting-vote in case of equality. In the House of 
Lords, the Speaker is, on the other hand, not dis- 
qualified from taldng part in a debate; he votes 
on divisions, but has no casting vote ; and on an 
equality, the non-contents prevail. The system of 
pairing commonly practised, though never directly 
recognised by the House, enables members on 
opposite sides to absent themselves for a time agreed 
on, each neutralising the votes of the other. A 
member of the Upper House may, ■with leave of 
the House, by a protest enter his dissent from a vote 
of the House, .and its grounds. Every protest is 
entered on the Journ.als of the House, together with 
the names of all the lords who concur in it. 

Ho question or bill is allowed to be offered in 
either House substantially the s.am 0 with one on 
which the judgment of that House has already 
been expressed in the current session. A resolution 
of the House, however, may be rescinded, and an 
order discharged; and by 13 and 14 Viet. c. 21, it 
is provided that every act may he altered, amended, 
or repealed in the same session of parliament. 

In debate, a member of the Commons addresses 
the Speaker; a member of the Upper House the 
lords generally, in both cases standing and uncovered. 
Ho member may speak except when there is s 
question before the House, or with the mew to 
propose a motion or amendment, the only admitted 
exceptions being in putting questions to ministers 
of the crown, or to members concerned in some 
business which is before the House, and in 
explaining personal matters. A member is not 
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allowed to speak twco to tke same question except 
in explanation, and the proposer, in some cases, in 
reply — a restriction wkiob, does not apply in com- 
mittee. By the rules adopted hy both Houses for 
preserving order in debate, no allusion is allowed 
to debates of the same session on a question not 
under discussion, or to debates in the other House of 
Parliament. All reflections on any determination 
of the House ai-o proliibitcd, except when made 
■with a view of moving that the determination he 
rescinded ; so is the mention by a member of her 
Majesty’s name either irreverently, or to influence 
the debate, and the use of oflensive and insulting 
words against parliament or either House, or a 
member of the House in which he is speaking. No 
member is allowed to refer to another by name, 
or otherwise than by the rank or office which ho 
enjoys, or place which he represents. The Speaker 
naming a member to the House, is an old estab- 
lished form of censure, which was last used when 
Mr Feargus O’Connor struck the member beside him. 

Mesiages . — It is often found necessary for the 
Houses to communicate -vrath each other regarding 
matters occurring in the course of business. Mes- 
sages from the Lords were formerly sent by Masters 
in Chancery or judges, while the Commons sent a 
deputation of their own members. According to a 
new arrangement adopted in 1855, one of the clerks 
of either House m.ay be the bearer of a message. 

Commit/ccs . — Parliamentary committees ai-e cither 
‘ of the whole House,’ or ‘ select.’ A committee of 
the whole House is the House itself, with a chair- 
man instead of the Speaker presiding. The chair is 
taken in the Lords by the chairman of committees 
appointed at the beginning of each session, in the 
Commons by the chairman of the Committee of 
IVays and hicans. hlattors relating to religion, 
trade, the imposition of taxes, or the granting of 
ublio money, are generally considered in committee 
oforo legislation, as also are the jirovisions of any 
public biU. Proceedings are conducted nearly as 
when the House is sitting, the Lords being addressed 
in the Upper House, and in the Lower the chair- 
man, who has tlie same powers to maintain order as 
the Speaker, and a casting vote in case of equality. 
In committees of the Commons, as in the House 
itself, a quorum of forty members is required ; but 
if that number are not present, the Speaker must 
resume the chair to adjourn the House. A motion 
in committee need not be seconded, and there is a 
more unlimited power of debate than in the House, 
members being at liberty to speak any number of 
times on the same question. A motion for ‘the 
previous question’ is not allowed. When the busi- 
ness of the committee is not concluded on the day 
of sitting, the House is resumed, and the chairman 
moves ‘ that the House be again put into committee 
on a future d.ay,’ in the Lords, and in the Commons 
reports progress, and aslis leave to sit ag.ain. 

Select committees are composed of a limited 
number of members appointed to inquire into any 
matter, and report. In the Commons, it is usual to 
give select committees power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; in the Lords, they majq with- 
out any special authority, summon witnesses. In 
neither House can a committee enforce the attend- 
ance of a witness ; this must be done, when neces- 
sary, by the House itself. The Commons have 
certain standing ordei-s for insuring the efficiency 
of committees, and impartiality in their appoint- 
ment. No committee is to consist of more than 
fifteen. Members moving for a committee must 
ascertain whether the members whom they propose 
to name wiU attend. Lists of the members scrying 
on each committee are to be affixed in the committee 
clerk’s office and the lobby. To every question 
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asked of a witness, the name of the member who 
aslis it is to be prefixed in the minutes of evidence 
laid before the House ; and the names of the mem- 
bers present at each sitting, and, in the event of a 
division, the question proposed, the name of the 
proposer, and the votes of each member, are to be 
entered on the minutes, and reported to the House. 
In the Lords there are no special rules regarding 
the appointment and constitution of committees ; 
but resolutions containing arrangements similar 
to those of the Commons' regarding questions to 
witnesses, minutes of proceedings, and divisions, 
have been adopted since 1852. Select committees 
have the power of adjournment from time to 
time, and sometimes from place to place. By an 
anomaly not easily explained, the Commons have 
alw.ays been considered not to have the power 
of admiuistei-ing oaths ; a power- of examining on- 
oath has, however, by statute been granted to 
election committees, and committees on private 
bills. In the House of Lords, -(vitnosses had for- 
merly to artend at the bar of the House to bo 
sworn; but the oath m.ay now be administered by any 
committee of the House. Except where leave of 
absence has been obtained, no member, unless above 
the age of sixty, can excuse himself from serving on 
committees, or for not attending when his attend- 
ance has been made compvflsory by order of the 
House. In committees on private -bills in the 
Commons, the chairman has a deliberative as well 
as a casting vote. Since 1861, joint committees 
of both Houses, comjjosed of an equal number of 
mcmbei-s of each, have occasion.allg been appointed. 

Silts . — The principal business which occupies both 
Houses is the passing of bills. In _ early times, 
laws wore enacted in the form of petitions from the 
Commons, which were entered on tho_ Bolls of 
Parliament, vnth the Idng’s answers subjoined; and 
at the close of the session, these imperfect records 
were di-awn up in the form of a statute, which w.as 
entered on the Statute Bolls. It was foimd th.at, on 
undergoing this process, the acts passed by the 
parliament were often both added to and^ mutilated, 
and mucli of -the legislative power practio.ally came 
into the hands of the judges. Bills in the form 
of complete st-atutes wore first introduced in the 
reign of Henry VI. BiUs are either public or 
private; the former affect the gener.al interests of 
the community, the hatter relate to loc,al matters. 
Public bills .are introduced directly by members ; 
private bills by petitions from the p.arties interested, 
presented by members. BiUs may originate in either 
House ; but the exclusive right of the Commons to 
deal with all legislation reg.arding taxes or supplies, 
makes it necessary and expedient that by far the 
gre.ator p.art of both public and priwate biUs, except 
such as are of a purely personal nature, should 
originate in the Lower House. Bills regarding 
restitution of honours originate in the House of 
Lords. One description of act .alone originates with 
the crown — an act of grace or pardon. It is read 
only once in each House, and cannot bo amended, 
but must be accepted in the form in which it is 
received from the crown, or rejected. 

Public Sills.— In the House of Lords, .any member 
may present a bUl. In the Commons, any member 
may move for leave to bring in a biU, except it be 
for imposing a tax, avhcu .an order of the House is 
required. When the motion is seconded, and leave 
given, the mover and seconder are. ordered to 
prepare and bring in the bill. Such bills, however, 
as rebate to religion, trade, grants of public money, 
or taxation, are required to be introduced by the 
House itself, on the report of a committee of the 
whole House. A bill is dr.awn out on p.aper, with 
blanks or italics avhore any part is doubtful, or 
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where rjiims hnve to he inserted. It is read a first 
time, and a day fixed for a second re.ading, allowing 
a sufficient interval to let it he printed and circu* 
iated. Wien ready, which is often as soon as the 
motion for leave to bring it in has been agreed 
to, it is presented at the bar by one of the 
' members who .were ordered to prepare and bring 
it in, and afterwards, on an intimation from the 
.Speaker, brought up to the table. ' The question 
is put, ‘ That the bill be now read a first time,’ which 
is rarely objected to ; and in the Commons can 
only be opposed by a division. The short title of 
the bdl, ns entered in the orders of the day and 
endorsed on the bill,' is then read aloud, which 
is accounted sufficient compliance with the order 
of the House. A d.ay is then appointed for con- 
sidering the question, ‘ that the bill be read a 
second time,’ a.llowing a sufficient interval to elapse 
to lot it be printed and circulated. At the second 
reading, the member in charge of the bill moves 
‘ that the bill be now read a second time.’ This 
is the usual time for opposing a bill whose general 
principle is disapproved. This is done by an 
amendment to the question, by leaving out the 
word ‘now,’ and adding ‘this day three months,’ 
‘ this day six months,’ or some other time beyond 
the probable duration of the session. Counsel 
are sometimes allowed to plead at the second 
reading or other stages. If the bill be approved 
on the second reading, it is committed, cither to a 
select committee, or to a committee "of the whole 
House, to consider its provisions in detail. When 
the prooeodin,g 3 in committee arc termin.ated, the 
bill is reported to tlio House with amendments, 
which m.ay be agreed to, amended, or disagreed to. 
It is then ordered to be read a third time, when 
the entire measure is reviewed. Ho amendments, 
except what are verbal, can then bo made, and the 
question is put to the House, ‘That this bill do 
now pass.’ ’The title of the bill is last settled. The 
1)U1, when passed by the Commons, is sent to the 
Lords, where it goes through the same forms; if 
rejected, no further r.otioo is taken of it; if passed, 
a message is sent to the Commons that the bill is 
agreed to. H amendments have been made, they 
are sent down along with the bill to bo discussed by 
the Commons ; and if they are not agreed to, a 
conference is demanded by the Commons, to offer 
reasons for disagree*, ig to the amendments. A 
conference is a mode of communicating on important 
matters between the Houses, in which each House 
is brought into direct contact with the other by 
a deputation of its own members — the time and 
place of meeting being always fixed by the Lords. 
A conference is conducted, for both Houses, Joy 
managers, who, on the part of the House desiring 
tlie conference (in the case supposed, the Commons), 
consist of the members who have drawn up the 
reasons, with others sometimes added. If the Lords 
be not satisfied with the reasons offered, a second 
conference is desired, after which what is called a 
‘ free conference ’ may be demanded, in which the 
managers have more discretion vested in them to 
advance what arguments they please. No free 
conference has boon held since 1740. By resolutions 
of both Houses, agreed to in 1851, reasons for dis- 
agreement from amendments may bo commrmicatcd 
by messages arithout a conference, unless tho other 
House should desire a conference; and since that 
time, there has been but one instance of a conference 
where a message avould have boon available. If the 
Commons eventually agree to tho amendments, -the 
bill is sent back to the Lords ; if not, it is dropped. 
The same forms are gone through when a bill 
originates in the House of Lords. The official 
record of tho assent of one House to tho bills passed, 
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or amendments made by tho other, is an endorse- 
ment on the bill in Norman Erench. Thus, when 
a bill is passed by tho Commons, the Clerk of the 
House writes on the top of it, ‘.Soit bailie .aux 
seignieurs.’ When the Lords make amendment to 
a bill, it is returned -with the endorsement, ‘ A 
ceste bille avesque des amendments les seignieurs 
sent assentus.’ When it is sent back with these 
amendments agreed to, the Clerk of the House of 
Commons writes, ‘A ces amendments les Communes 
Eont assentus.’ When both Houses have agreed 
to a bill, it is deposited in tho House of Lords, to 
await tho royal assent, unless it be a money-bill, 
which is sent back to the Commons. 

Private Bills . — In private bills, tho functions of 
parliament partake of the judicial as well as the 
legislative character, and the difiioulties in recon- 
ciling the interests of the public and of individuals, 
often give rise to inquiries too extensive for the 
House to undertake, which therefore delegates them 
to committees. Tho standing orders require certain 
notices to be given to parties interested by personal 
service, and to the public by advertisement. The 
pmctice in both Houses now is for all petitions for 
private bills to bo referred to four ‘ examiners,’ two 
from tho Lords and two from tho Commons, whose 
duty it is to examine whether certain notices and 
other forms required by the standing orders of 
tho House have been complied with. If the report 
bo favourable, leave is given to bring in the bill ; if 
unfavoiwable, it is referred to a committee, called 
tho Committee on Standing Orders, who report 
on tho propriety of relaxing tho standing orders 
in this individual case— should they report un- 
favourably, it is still in tho power of the House to 
relax tho standing orders, though this is rarely 
done. 'Three days must elapse between tho first and 
second reading. At the second reading, the principle 
is considered, as in the case of public bills ; and if 
the bill be carried, it is referred, if not a railway, 
canal, or divorce bill, to the ‘ Committee of Selec- 
tion,’ consisting of tho chairman of tho Standing 
Orders Committee, and five other members nomin- 
ated at tho beginning of the session, whose functions 
are to classify the bills, to nominate the Committees 
on them, and to arrange their time of sitting. A 
railway or canal biU is referred to the ‘(Scneral 
Committee of Eailway and Canal Bills.’ This com- 
mittee forms bills of this class into groups, and 
appoints the chairman of the committee which is 
to sit on each bill from its own body, tho remaining 
members, four in number, being chosen from the 
Committee of Selection. Before the sitting of tho 
committee, every 'private biU, whether opposed or 
unopposed, must- be examined by the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means and his coimoil. 
It is also laid before the chairman of the Lords’ 
Committee and his council, and effect is given to 
their observations, a proceeding which greatly 
facilitates the after-progress of the biU in tho House 
of Lords. The Board of Trade, tho Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, and the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, also exercise a supervision 
over private bills of various kinds, by which tho 
respective rights of their departments may be sup- 
posed to be encroached on. Li the House of Lords, 
estate bills aro referred to the judges. Every biU, 
at the first reading, is referred to the Exammers, 
before whom compliance with such standing orders 
as have not been previously inquired into must bo 
proved. Tho Standing Orders Committee of the 
Lords is now assimilated in functions to that of the 
Commons. Tho bill is returned to the Commons 
either with amendments, or with a message that it 
is agreed to without amendments. In case of 
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disagroomont 'between tbo Ilousea, tbo same forms 
are observed ns in public bills. 

In recent times, tbo necessity for obtaining 
private acts bas boon, ui many cases, obviated 1)3’ 
genor.al laws adapted to dilTerent classes of objects, 
of which parties .arc cn.abled to .avail themselves, 
instead of applying to parliament for .special poavers. 

Jloyal ytssent. — A bill becomes a statute or act of 
parliament on receiving tbo ro3’al assent, avhich is 
given in tbo House of Lords, tbe Commons being 
also present at tbo bar. It is gia’cn in eitber of 
two w.ays ; by lottcrs-]iatcut under tbo Great Seal, 
siguod by tbo soveroigu's own band, .and com- 
municated to tbe two Houses by commissioners ; or 
by tbo sovereign jirescnt in person in tbo IIouso of 
Lords. When tbo royal assent is given by commis- 
sion, tbreo or more of tbo Lords Commissioners 
command Black Rod to signify to tbo Commons 
that tbeir attendance is desired, on which the Com- 
mons, with tbo Speaker, immediately come to tbo 
bar. The commission is then read at length ; and 
tbo titles of all tbo bills being read by tbo Clerk of 
tile Crown, tbo roy.al assent to oaoh is signified by 
tlio Clerk of tbo Parliaments in Norman-Freneb, and 
so entered on tbo Lords’ Jonrn.als. In assenting to 
a public bill, tbo words used are : ‘Lo roy [la 
royne] lo venlt;’ to a priv.ato bill: ‘Soit fait 
commo il cst dcsir6 and to a bill of supply (which 
is presented by tbo Speaker, and receives tbo royal 
assent before all other bills) : ‘ Lo roy remercio scs 
bons sujots, aocopto lour bonovolenoc, ct ainsi lo 
venlt.’ In tbo case of an act of grace, which has 
origin.ated with tbo crown, tboro was, till lately, no 
further oxiirossion of tbo ro3’.al assent ; but tbo 
Clerk of tbo Parliaments, h.aving read its title, said : 
‘Los prClats, seigneurs, ot cominunos, cn co present 
p.arliamont assomblGs, an nom do toils vos .anctres 
snjots, romoroient trts-bumblcment vostro hlajcsto, 
ot priont il Dion vons donner cn santo bonne vie ct 
longue:’ tbo ro3'.al assent, however, h.as been 
latterly given to acts of grace in the nsn.al form. 
i'Jio refusal of tbo roy.al assent is announced by tbo 
avords, ‘ Lo roy s’.avisora.’ But tbo necessity for 
such rofus.al is generally removed b3' tbo observance 
of tbo constitutional principle, that tbo queen h.as 
noavill but that of her ministers, who onl3r continue 
in ofilco so long ns they have tbo conlidcnco of 
parliament. Tbo last instance in which the ro3’.al 
assent was refused was by Queen Anno in 1707 , 
regarding a bill for settling tbo militia in Scotland. 

The r^'.al assent is seldom given in person, c.xccpt 
.at tbo close of a session, when tbo queen .attends to 
prorogue parliament, and then signifies her assent 
to such bills as have been passed since tho last com- 
mission av.as issued ; but bills proi'iding for tbo 
honour and dignity of tbo crown, .and bills for 
settling tbo civil lists, have gcncr.ally been assented 
to by 'the sovereign in person, immediately .after 
they have passed both houses. When tho ro3’.al 
assent is given in person, tbo Clerk of tbo Crown 
reads tbo titles of the bills ; and tbo Clerk of tbo 
Parliaments, avbo has previously received her 
Majesty’s commands in the robing room, makes .an 
oboisanoo to tho throne, and signifies her Majcst3’’3 
assent, as already described, tho queen gh’iug a 
gentle inclination. 

Supplies.— Vnor: to IGSS, in addition to parlia- 
ment.ar3' taxation, imposts avoro sometimes levied 
by an exercise of tbo roy.al prorog.atiyc. Since tho 
Revolution, no t.axcs have been r.aiscd otherwiso 
th.an by p.arliament.ary nutborit3'. Tbo Commons 
li.avo tbo exclusive right to impose taxes and vote 
mono3’ tor tbo public son’icc. Tho Lords cannot 
even make an altor.ation in a bill of snppl}’, except 
to correct a clerical oi'TOr, Tho Lords aro not even 
entitled to insert in a bill any poonniary penalties, 
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or to alter the .amount or .application of .any penalty 
imposed b3' tbo Commons ; a rule whose _ rigid 
assertion has been found to bo attended with so 
much inconvenience that there has latterly been 
a disposition to relax it. If a bill containing 
provisions avhich make a peouniary ob.argo on tho 
2)ublie originate in tbo Lords, 0113’ snob ^irovisions .are 
struck out in tbo bill as sent to tbo Commons. In 
tho Commons, these jiroi-isions aro jirinted in 
red ink, and supposed to be bl.ank, and may bo 
agreed to in committee. But though tbo Commons 
has tlie exclusive right to grant supidios, a gr.ant 
requires tbo ultim.ato assent of tho queen and tho 
IJonse of Lords. 

'The public revenue of tho crown is derived in 
part from jiermancnt cb.arges on tbo consolid.atcd 
fund, and in part from actual gr.ants for Bpcoifie 
public Eorvioes, which require tbo yo.arly sanction , 
of p.arli.amcnt. On tbo opening of p.arli.ament, tbo 
queen demands from tbe Commons tbo annual pro- 
vision for tbo public son'iocs, and directs estimates 
to be laid before them. On agreeing to tho address 
in answer to tho ro3'.al speech, tho Commons order 
tho speech to bo taken into considcr,ation on 
another day. On tbo arriv.al of that day, a motion 
is made: ‘That a supply bo gr.anted to her M.ajcsty,’ 
and tbo Honso resolves into a committee to consider 
that motion. On tbo da}’ n]ipointcd, tbo committco 
sits and agrees that a snppl3’ bo granted, which, being 
reported, is agreed to by tbo ITonso. Tbo House 
then .appoints another da3'on which it resolves itself 
into a ‘ Committee of Siq)])!}'.’ Tbo estimates for 
tho nrm3’, navy, and ordnance dop.artments, aro first 
laid before tbo committee ; then tbo estimates for 
civil services, known ns tbo miscollancous estimates. 
Tho first business of tbo Committco of Supply^ is to 
elect a chairman, avbo is known ns tho Ch.airmnn 
of tbo Committco of Ways and Means, over which 
ho .also presides. AVlien tbo first report of tbo Com- 
mittco of Snpiily has been received and .agreed to, a 
d.ay is appointed for tbo IIouso to resolve itself into 
a ‘Committee ot Ways and llloans.’ 'J'iiis committco 
is not appointed till a sum has been voted ' by 
tho House, nor is it afterwards allowed to vote 
in excess of tbo expenditure voted 1)3’ tbo Committee 
of Supj)l3’. It is tbo function of tbo Committee of 
Siqiply to consider what jspecifio grants are to bo 
voted, and of tbo Committco of Ways and Means to 
deterraino bow tbo funds shall bo r.aisod wbicb aro 
voted by’ tlic Committco of Snjiply’. Without 
special jiarli.amcntary authority, tbo consolidated 
fund could not bo applied to moot tho suiiplies 
voted for theservico of tbo ye.ar ; but to m.ako it so 
available, tho Committco of W.ays and Cleans votes 
gcncr.al gr.ants from time to time out of tbo con- 
solid.atcd fund ‘toavards making good tbo supply 
gr.anted to her Majesty;’ and bills are founded 
on tho resolutions of tho committee, by avhich the 
treasury receives authority’ to issue tbo requisite 
amount from tbo consolidated fund for tbo sera-ico 
of tho 3'o.ar. It belongs to tbo Committee of IVays 
and Mc.ans to dotcrmino aadiat sums sbaU be r.aiscd 
by exchequer bills in anticipation of tho amuual 
rea-enne, to m.ako up tbo supply granted to her 
M.ajcsty’. When tbo Committco of Supply has 
determined tbo number of men that shall bo ra.ain- 
t.alncd during tbo year for tbo army and scn-sorvico, 
and its resolutions haa’o boon .agreed to, tbo 
Mutiny Bill and Marine Mutiny BUI aro brought 
in, iiroviding rcspcetivcly for tbo disoiidino of tbo 
troojis and marines aa’hen on shore. ' Ajiart from 
this .annual sanction, tbo inaintonanco of a st.anding 
.anny in time of peace aa-ould bo illcg.al, and tbe 
many and marines would be relieved from all mar- 
tial disciiiline. The Committee of Ways and Mc.ans 
receives tho annual financial statement from the 
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Chr.ncoUor of the Exchequer, popularly called the 
Dmlg^L That minister gives a general view of the 
r-sources of the country, and of the financial policy 
of the government, and presents a probable esti- 
mate of income and expenditure for the twelve 
months ending on the 12th of April of the following 
year. He states wliat taxes he intends to reduce, 
and what now ones ho means to impose, and ends by 
proposing resolutions for the adoption of the com- 
mittee, which, when reported to the House, form the 
groundwork of hills for accomplishing the financial 
objects proposed. The charges for collecting the 
revenue, have, since ISS-t, been brought under the 
supervision of the House of Commons; and esti- 
mates are voted for the revenue departments. A 
now tax cannot he proposed except by a minister of 
the cromi. The resolutions of Committees of 
Supplj' and of Ways and Means are reported on a 
da^/ ajipointcd by the House, and read a first time 
without a question, and a second time on a question 
put from the chair, and .are agreed to by the House, 
or may be disagreed to, amended, postponed, or 
recommitted. 'When the Committee of Supply is 
closed, the Committee of 'Ways and Me.ans autho- 
rbes the application of money from the consolidated 
fund, the s\uphis of av.ays and means, .and sums in 
the Exchequer, to meet the gr.ant and sendees of the 
year, and the resolutions of the conunittce are 
carried into effect by the Consolidated Fund Bill, or 
ns it is often called, the Appropriation Bill. By a 
Et.auding order of April 3, 1SG2, a standing Com- 
mittoo_ of Puhlio Accounts is appointed at the 
beginning of each session to examine into the appro- 
priation of the sums granted by parliament to meet 
tlie public expenditure. Taxes of a permanent and 
gono.'-al character aro not now considered in the 
Committee of Ways and Jloans. 

Hefifions.— Among the duties of parli.ament is 
tho rooeiving of petitions. A petition must bo 
presented by a momher of tho House to avhich it 
is addressed. Petitions from the corporation of 
London aro, however, presented to tho Honso of 
Commons by tho "sucriffs at tho h.ar, or by one 
sheriff, if tho other ho a member of the Honso, or 
unavoid.ably absent. In 1S40, a petition was 
allowed to bo presented by tho Lord Mayor and 
jUdermon, when the sheriffs avero in custody of tbo 
serjeant-at-arms. Ti e Lord Jlayor.of Dublin has 
been allowed to present a petition at the bar of the 
House, and tho same priadlego avould probably he 
conceded to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. Peti- 
tions avhich violate any of tho rules of tho House, aro 
not hrouglit up, but returned to tho petitioners; and 
if an irregularity bo discoa-cred after a petition is 
brought up, its presentation is not recorded in the 
a'otes. In the House of Lords, aadien a petition is 
laid on the table, an entry is made in the Lords’ 
minutes, and afterwards in tho Journals of the 
House, avliich, hoaa-ever, does not describe its nature 
and substance. A petition ra.ay, on presentation, he 
made a subject of debate, hut unless tin's is done, 
there remains no puhlio record of its import, or of 
the parties by avhom it avas signed. In tho House 
of Commons, according to standing orders .adopted 
in 1842, tho member presenting a petition is to con- 
fine himself to a statement of who tho petitioners 
are, tho number of signatures, tho material allega- 
tions of tho petition and its prayer. In case of 
urgency, or avhero questions of privilege rtro invola'cd, 
the matter of the petition m.ay be discussed; but in 
ordinary cases no debate is alloaa'ed, and it is referred 
to the 'Jommitteeon Public Petitions, and if relating 
to a subject aaatb regard to aviiicb the member 
presenting it h.as given notice of a motion, it may be 
ordered to be jirintcd with tbo votes. The reports 
of tho Committee on Public Petitions arc printed 


twice a week and point out the name, the Buhjoot, 
and the number of signatures of each petition, and 
the toM number of signatures, and petitions relating 
to each subject; .and, m some cases, the petition 
itself 13 printed at full length in the appendix 

Communications with the Crovm Besides at the 

opening and proroguing of parliament, and givm<r of 
the royal assent, there are other occasions on wfioh 
the crown communicates with parbament by a 
message, under the sign-m<imial, to either House 
singly, or both Houses separately. Messages are 
brought by a member of the House, being a minister 
of the crown, or one of the royal household, and 
may relate to important public events, the pre- 
rog.ative3 or property of the crown, provision for the 
royal family, &c. An address is the mode in which 
the resolutions of parliament are communicated to 
the crown. Addresses may be joint, of both Houses, 
or sep.irate, of either House. 

lieturns . — Each House has the power of ordering 
returns from all those public departments which are 
connected with the revenue, under control of the 
Treasury, or regulated by statute ; hut returns of 
matters connected with the exercise of royal pre- 
fegative, as from public departments subject to her 
Majesty’s secretaries of state, are obtained by means 
of addresses to the croivn. A return is not allowed 
to ho ordered in one House regarding the prooeedinffs 
of the other ; when such return is ivished, it is usual 
to make an arrangement by which it is moved in 
the House to whose proceedings it relates, and after 
it has been presented, a message is sent to request 
that it may be communicated. Beturns c.annot he 
moved from .private associations, or persons not 
c.xcrcising public functions; and tho p.apera and 
correspondence sought from government depart- 
ments must ho of an official, not a priv.ate or confi- 
dential description. This rule was, under special 
circumstances, dcp.irted from in 1858, in regard to 
the opinion of the law-officers of the crown in the 
case of tho Cagliari. Accounts and papers presented 
are ordered to lie on the table, and when nocess.ary, 
ordered to he printed, or in the Commons referred 
to tho Printing Committee appointed at the beginning 
of each session. 

Election Petitions . — Until 1770 all questions re- 
garding controverted elections were decided by the 
whole House ; the Grenville Act of that year intro- 
duced the praotico_of appointing committees for 
their trial, and the proceedings of election eom- 
mittocs were further rogul.ated by 11 and 12 'Viet. c. 
98. By tho ‘ Parli.amcntary Elections Act, 18C8’ 
(31 and 32 Viet. c. 124), election petitions aro now 
presented to tbo Court of Common Pleas in West- 
minster or Dublin, or tho Court of Session in Scot- 
land, and tried by a single judge appointed by tho 
court, and sitting in tho borough or county whose 
election is contested. An election petition must be 
signed by some person who voted, or had a right 
to vote at tho election, or by some person who 
claims to he returned, or alleges himself to have 
been a candidate, and presented within twenty-one 
days .after the return objected to, or, if it proceeds 
on the allegation of bribery, within 28 days after 
the alleged payment. Security is to be found for 
costs to tho extent of .-£1000, either by sureties not 
exceeding four, or by a deposit of money, or partly 
in each way. Tho judge determines whether the 
member was duly elected, and certifies to tho Speaker 
his determination, which is final. Should the peti- 
tion allege corrupt praotioos, the judge shall also 
report to the Speaker whether there has been any 
corrupt, practice within the knowledge and consent 
of any candidate, the names of persons proved 
guilty, and whether corrupt praotjoes have prevailed 
extensively at the election : also tho judge may 
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specially report any matter for consWeration of tho 
House of Commons. AVlioro, on applic.ation of any 
party to a petition, it appears that the case raised 
can be conveniently stated as a special case, it may 
be so stated and determined by the court, who 
certify their decision to the Ppeaker, which is linal. 
An election petition cannot be withdrawn without 
leave of tho court or judge on special application : 
and a person who might have been a petitioner may 
.apply to be substituted for the person withdrawn. 
Tlie court or judge is to report to the Speaker 
wliethcr in their opinion tho withdraw.al of the 
petition has been induced by .any corrupt arnangc- 
mont. Tho most frequent subjects of special reports 
arc bribery, treating, and tlio use of undue influence, 
matters regarding which, prior to ISGS, v.arions acts 
iiad been passed, tbc most important being 17 and 
IS Viet. c. 102 (1851), 21 and 22 Viet, c. S7 (1S5S), 
and 2C Viet. c. 29 (1S153), three statutes known .as 
tho ‘CoiTupt Practices Prevention Acts.’ By tlic 
act of ISGS, a candidate conr-icted of bribery is pun- 
ished by voidanco of hia election, iuc.apacity during 
7 years to bo elected or to vote, to hold any oflico 
under 5 and G Will. IV. c. 7G, or 3 and 4 Viet. c. lOS, 
or any municipal or judicial office, or to act as 
justice of the peace ; and tho same disqu.alific.ations 
to vote, to bo elected, and to hold office, are incurred 
by any person other than a candidate found guilty 
of bribery. If a candidate ia proved to have know- 
ingly eng, aged .aa canvasser or clcction-agcut a 
person found guilty within the previous seven ye.ars 
of any corrupt practice, his election is void- Act | 
15 and IG Vict. e. 57 enacts that upon tho joint i 
address of both Houses of Parliament, representing 
to her Majesty that a Committee of tho House of 
Commons has reported that corrupt practices have 
extensively prevailed at any election, her iLajesty 
may appoint coininissiouers to make inquiiy; and 
by tho act of ISGS, the judge’s report to tho eflcct 
tliat corrupt jiractices have prevailed, or that there 
is reason to believe they have prevailed, is to be 
aceouiited equivalent to tho report of the House of 
Commons’ (.iommitteo to th.at oflect under tho pre- 
vious act. It is further provided by tho act of ISGS 
that within 21 days of tho return to tho Clerk of 
tho Crown, or within M d.ays after the meeting of 
parliament, a petition may bo presented by any two 
electors, alleging that corrupt pr.acticcs have exten- 
sively prevailed at their last election, or that there 
is reason to believe this to have been the case. If, 
oil such petition, an address by both Houses of 
Parliament bo presented to tho crown, pr.a}’ing for 
iiiquiiy into such allegation, the crown m.ay .apipoint 
coinmissioncrs to inquire, with the powers ami 
Bubjeet to tho provisions of .’Vet 15 .and IG Vict. c. 57. 

By the Act of 1854, tho oncriiig of money, office, 
employment, &c., to a voter to induce him to vote 
or abstain from voting, or tho olTcring of a similar 
consideration to any person to induco liim to pro- 
cure tho return of a candid.ato or tho vote of an 
elector, the acceptance of such consideration, and 
tho payment of money in tho kuowlcdgo that it is j 
to bo expended in bribery, or tho rep.aymcnt of 
money which li.as been siicnt in bribery, aro all 
declared to bo acts of bribery punishablo by fine and 
imprisonment, ns well ns by tho forfeituro of £100 
with costs to any person who will sue for the^samc. 
Any voter who .agrees to rcecivo monej', office, or 
employment for voting or abstaining from voting, 
and any person who, after an election, receives 
money or other considcr.atiou on account of any 
person having voted or refrained from voting, is 
also guilty of bribery, and li.ablo to forfeit £10 
with costs to any one avho will suo for the same. 
Trcalinp, which is defined as tho proiading of 
meat, drink, or other cnlertaiunicnt to any person 
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in order to bo elected, or in consideration for any 
person voting or .abstaining from voting, involves 
a penalty of £50 similariy recoverable, ap also 
does wuliic iiijlttcnce, or interference by intimi- 
dation, abduction, or otherwise, with tho freedom 
of electors. Persons guilty' of any’ of these offences 
arc, by tho provisions of tho same acts, to bo struok 
off tho register, and their names inserted in a sep.ar- 
ate ‘list of persons disqualified for bribery’, treat- 
ment, and undue influence,’ avhicli is to be appended 
to the register of voters. Cockades aro prohibited, 
as is tho furnishing of refreshment on the day of 
election to a voter in consideration of his being 
about to vote. By tho Corrupt Practices Act, 1854, 
it is however declared lawfid to provide a convc}’- 
anco for a voter, though not to pay him a sum of 
money for travelling expenses. By the Act of 1SG3, 
no payment is allowed to bo made on beh.alf of a 
c.andidato except through his authorised agent, and 
all claims against a candidate in respect of an 
election must be settled within a month, othenriso 
tho right to recover them is barred. A dot.ailed 
account of election expenses with vouchors is required 
to bo delivered within two months of tho election 
to tho returning officers, by whom it is published in 
a ]oc.al newspaper, and tliq vouchers aro to be open 
for a month to tho inspection of voters. Tho act of 
1SG3 provides that when an election committee has 
reported that certain persons named have been 
guilty’ of bribery’, .and their report is confirmed by 
a commission of inquiry, such report, avith tho 
evidence taken, is to bo laid before tho Attorney- 
gener.al with tho a’low of instituting a prosecution. 

Jmpcachmcnt . — There are instances, as far back 
as tho times of tho Plantagenot princes, of tho 
supremo (lower of parliament being exercised to 
puuisli oft'cnccs where something extraordinary in 
tho nature, or some unforeseen obstaolo to tho 
execution of the ordinary laws, was deemed to 
render this adi’is.able. This was done by a bill of 
attainder, which in the-reign of Henry VIII. became 
the usii.al mode of proceeding .against state offences. 
A bill of attainder sometimes followed a regular 
trial and conviction, ns in tho case of I'hnpson and 
Dudley’, but was often passed without trial, examina- 
tion o'f witnesses, or hearing the acoused party, as 
in the attainder of Pishor and Sir Thomas More. 
Bills of attainder were sometimes, but r.aroly’, had 
recourse to uuilcr tho Stuart kings ; tho last instance 
w.as tho case of .Sir John Eenwick, in 109G. Tho prac- 
tice of impcachmciit of extraordinary offenders before 
tile Lords by tho Coniinons, which had been frequent 
during tho 14th and 15th centuries, was revived in 
the reign of James I. This proceeding is not hko 
bills of ntlaimlcr or pains and penalties, tho making 
of a new law^iro rc mta, but a carrying out of tho 
already known and estabhshed haw. I’lio great 
rciircsentativo inquest of tho nation first find tho 
crime, .and then as iirosecutors support the charge 
before tho highest court of criminal jurisdiction. 
It has .always been .allowed that .a peer may bo 
imiicachcd for any crime whether cognicablo by tho 
ordinary couris or not. Tho right of tho Commons 
to impeach a commoner of a c.apital offence, which 
was at one time doubted, has been solemnly aflirmed 
by tho House of Lords. Tho tri.al is conducted 
by' managers for the Commons. Witnesses are 
BUinmoncS by tlio Lords at tho desire of the 
Commons, anil AVcstniinstcr Hall has usu.ally boon 
tho place of trial, tho Lord High Steward pro- 
Buling, Tho managers make their charges and 
adduce oi-idenco; the accused answers, and may 
defend himself by counsel ; and tho man.agera have 
a ri'dit to reply’. In giving judgment, the question 
is put by tho Lord High Stew.ard to each peer, 
beginning with tho junior baron, "on each .article 
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Eojiaratoly, whether the accused he guilty. The 
answer is, ‘ Guilty, on my honour,’ or ‘ITot Guilty, 
on ray honour,’ the Lord High Steward giving- his 
opinion the last, and the numbers being cast up, 
the accused is acquainted with the result. Impeach- 
ments have not been common in later times, though 
they are still a competent proceeding ; the latest 
memorable cases are those of Warren Hastings in 
178S, and Lord Melville in 1805. , 

Trial of Peers. — Peers are, in aU cases, tried by 
their peers for treason, misprision of treason, felony, 
or misprision of felony. For misdemeanours, how- 
ever, they are tried before the ordinary courts of law ; 
and the Lords Spiritual are in all cases tried before 
the ordinary courts of the country. During the sitting 
of parliament, the trial proceeds before the House of 
Lords, or more properly before the Court of Parlia- 
ment presided over by the Lord High Steward. 
When parliament is not sitting, the trial takes 
place before the Court of the Lord High Steward — a 
tribunal whoso constitution was .at one time very 
objectionable, that officer being allowed to summon 
v/h.at peers ho pleased, only with the proviso that 
the number should amount in all to 23. Act 7 
Will. III. c. 3 requires that all the peers who have 
a right to sit and vote in parliament bo summoned. 
Peers of Scotland .and Ireland are, in terms of the 
Acts of Union, tried in the same way. By 4 and 5 
Viet. c. 22, a peer is liable on conviction to the 
same punishment as any other of the lieges. 

See Sir T. Erskine May’s Laws, Privileges, Pro- 
ceedings, and Usage of Parliament, Gth edition, 18C8. 

PAELIAME'NTAEY CHURCH is a church 
erected under the .authority of an act of parliament. 
In England such a church is generally called a 
district church ; and the acts of parliament author- 
ising such churches, .are known as the Church 
Building Acts. See Pahish. In Scotland similar 
churches are c.aUed Quoad Sacra (q. v.) churches. 

PA'EhlA, a former sovereignty of Upper Italy, 
having the rank of a duchy, and bounded on the 
N. by Lombardy hud Venice, E. by Modena, S. by 
Genoa and Tuscany, and W. by Piedmont, consisted 
of the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, which were 
subdivided into 5 districts, and conkaiuod in aU 
22G8 English square miles, with a population (1871) 
of 490,259. The Ape. nines, which cross the southern 
division of the duoliics, send off spvlrs northwards, 
and 'give to the northern part of the country the 
character of a plain, gently undulating, but sloping 
uniformly to the Po, -n'kich is the recipient of all 
the rivers of the country. The highest peaks of 
the Apennines in P. are, hlonte Alpe di Succisio, 
about 7000 feet; and Monte Parma and Monte 
Orsajo, both more than 5250. The mountain-range 
is richly clad with oak and chestnut forests. The 
plain, which is very fertile, produces rich crops of 
grain (including rice), leguminous plants, fruits of all 
kinds, .olives, and gr.apes ; while marble, alabaster, 
s.alt, and petroleum are the chief mineral products. 
Next to agriculture, the production and manufacture 
of silk, the rearing of cattle and poultry, cheese- 
making, and the extraction of the mineral products 
afford the chief employment. Silk and cheese are 
the chief exports. The cheese, however, knoavn as 
P.aimesan, is not made here, but in the neighbour- 
hood of Lodi (q. v.). 

The form of government was monarchical, and 
the Roman C.atholic religion the only one tolerated, 
though a few Jews are found here and there through 
the country. The condition of education, though 
improved of hate, is still very defective. The 
administrative power was in the hands of a council 
of state, wliich was dmded into two sections — one 
for internal administration, which acted as a court 

of final appeal in m.atter3 of justice, the other for 
finance and mihtary and foreign affairs. The 
revenue of P. in 1859 was estimated at 11,5GG,G48 
liras (A4oS,OSo), and the e.xpenditure at 11,273 883 
hras (£44G,490). The total debt, funded and 
redeemable, amoimted to 15,558,218 liras (£G1C,1G7). 
The army (1859) before the annexation, accordimr 
to the statistics of 1863, consisted of 3290 soldiers'- 
the duke had also the occ.asional loan of an 
Austrian regiment, and the fortress of Piacenza 
was garrisoned by the troops of that power. 

_ Jlislortj. — P. and Piacenza belonged in the 
time of the Roman Empire to Cisalpine Gaul, and 
after its fall c.ame under the rule of the Lombards, 
to whose rule succeeded that of the Irings of Italy 
and the German emperors. In the 12th and follow- 
ing centuries, they joined the other territories of 
Northern Italy which were struggling for liberty and 
independence, and consequently became involved in 
the Guelph and Ghibelline contests. Weakened by 
these strifes, they fell under the domination of the 
powerful houses of Este, Visconti, and Sforza; but in 
1499 they passed under the yoke of the French 
monarch, Louis XII., from whom they were soon 
h'covered by the Emperor Maximilian, and handed 
over to Pope Leo X. in 1513. They continued 
under the sovereignty of the popes till 1543, when 
they were alienated by Pope Paul III., and •with 
the surrounding territory were erected into a duchy 
for his natural son Pier-Luigi Farnese, the grand- 
father of Alessandro Farnese, the celebr.ated regent 
of the Low Coimtries. On the extinction of the 
male line of Farnese, in 1731, by the death of the 
eighth dulie, Antonio, his niece Elizabeth, the queen 
of Philip V. of Spain, obtained the duchies for her 
son Don Carlos, who, however, exchanged them in 
1735 with Austria for the throne of the Two 
Sicilies. In 1748 they were restored along with 
Guastalla to Sp.ain, and became a duchy for the 
Infante Don Philip, -with a reversion to Austria in 
case of the failure of his male descendants, or of any 
of them ascending the Spanish or Neapolitan throne. 
Philip was succeeded in 1765 by his son Ferdinand, 
who was an able and enlightened ruler, and expelled 
the Jesuits in 1768. He died in 1802, and his 
dominions were immediately taken possession of by 
the French, and were incorporated -wi^h France 
under the designation of the department of Taro in 
1805. In 1814, by the treaty of P.aris, P., Piacenza, 
and Guastalla were presented as a sovereign duchy to 
the ex-empress Maria Louis.a, a proceeding strongly 
opposed by the lung of Sp.ain, who demanded them 
for his sister, Maria Louisa, the ■widow of Louis, 
king of Etruria, the son of Duke Ferdinand. 
However, in 1817, it was settled that Maria Louisa 
of Austria should possess the duchies, and th.at on 
her death they should descend to Ferdinand 
Charles, Duke of Lucca, the son of Maria Louisa of 
Spain, and the rightful heir ; and on Failure of his 
heirs, P. should revert to Austria, and Piacenza to 
Sardinia. The empress governed very much after 
the Austri.an fashion, but with gentleness, though 
liberal sentiments were looked upon by her with 
little favour. On her death, in 1847, the Duke of 
Lucca succeeded as Charles II., and certain exchanges 
of territoiy, pre'viously settled by the great powers, 
took place 'with Tuscany and Modena — the chief of 
which being the transfer of Guastalla to Modena 
in exchange for the districts of Villa-franca, Tres- 
chietto, Castevoli, and Melazzo, aU in Massa-Carrara, 
resulting in a loss to P. of about 77 English square 
miles of territory, and a gain of 193 English square 
miles. This transfer was not made -without “^eat 
discontent on the part of the inh.abitants. The 
dulce’s ride was severe and tyrannical, and on an 
address being presented to him with a -view of 
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oljtainiiig a reform of ccriain al)\(sc'>, and a more 
liberal political constitution, niinilar to 'vvliat 
Tuscany bad (February ISIS) obtained from its 
grand-duke, bo tliren- biiu'clf into the arms of 
Austria, nud consented to tiic occn]iation of bis 
tcrritoiy by Austrian troo]is. In Marcb ISIS a 
revolution lirolio out, and tlio dulie was conijn’lb d 
to grant tbo jioimlar deinainU, but b'* almost imiiie- 
dintely after retired from tbo countr\‘. V. joined 
svitb K.ardinia in the svar of ISIS — lSi9 against 
Austria, but on Ibo lnmn|ib of tlio latter iiou-er 
wan comni'llcd to receive (Jlinrles 111. (Ida falbcr, 
Cliarlcs JI., baving resi_-iud bis tbrone, Maudi 
IS ID) ns ita ruler.' ’I'lio new duko rec.alled tbe 
coustilutioii svliicli 111 -, falber bad been compelled 
to grant, and punished with great severity' tlio 
active agenta of tbo revolutionary movements 
in bis dominions, llis nrliilrary mea:iure.s were 
oirectivelv neconded liy bis cliief mini.ster, nil 
Kiigltalmian named ^Yalll, ulio abared tbo public 
obloquy with bis master. AftiT Cliarlc.s lH.’a 
nss.a.':'iinatioii in Mareli ISo-I, bis widow Tjoiiiae- 
Marie-Tliereso do Itourbon, d.stigbler of tbo last 
])uko of lierrj- (q. v,), .a^-suiiied tbo govormneiit for 
tbo bebooC of Iier fieii Knliert k, and made i.oiue 
attempts at politieal nform; but owing to tbo 
excited stato of tlio jK’opio liiey were btllo cfVeC- 
live, and i.bo and tier lum were compelled to leave 
tlio country in IS.'D, on tlie outl«reak of a new 
war lielueeii S.irdiiii i and Austri.a. In M.arcU ISlh 
of tlio foilou nig ji.ir itie eoiintr^* w.ss annexed to 
.'sanlmia, and it mov femis a part of tbe kingdom of 
Italy, eonsiituiin g Itie luo proimeis of I'.inn.i 
(area I'J.'il lineleii “q. niib pop in 1871, Dlll.OnD) 
and I'l.uuu.s pinss t'O.'i Kncli.-li iqnare liiilei, p'lp. 
H'.'d.TToi, a lew o( tile oiitlv mg di'-triet 1 , r.moimtmg 
to alniiit 15tl fqii.ire MiU li iiig iiicorporated SMtli_ 
otln r ]irovince — in’i.-jof S!ittt<!«rs<\F t.V A uiyd'ir.s o/“ 
lOi'.ii (rnnii, i'll!!) tK' ./.’lai.'iin; i.V/'.irt 

0 / iU dfiin/iiii fVpub to f.’ie Mint'icr 0 / /'lanae,-. 

( Turin, 18GU) ; idem. Hrjiorl 0 / O'ci'.'.ral 'Jo::c to /A-* 
jl/iai'a'i r (;T ll'or (I'ltai'. 

rAllM.\, llie cliivf town of tlio province of tlio 
ratin' iiaiin' in It.sly, and foniierly the c.spit.al of the 
duchy of I’aniia, is (otnated on both i.ide'i of tbo 
nver I’.snna, It! mib s routli from tbo IV, 7o iniK i 
iimilli'ea'.t from Mihn, amt about tlio I'smo distance 
east norlli-o.-vit from tleiioa, witli a popul.atiou (I87-) 
of •I.■.,.^^)D. 

Tlio town is of a eireidar form, and Is luir- 
rounded by uaiis and ditilies Hanked by has- 
lions; tbe iitrei'ts are idraiebl and nule, and meet 
at right angl's, the chief of them, n part of tbe 
Itoiiiaii Via .Kiiiili.i, one .mg tliy city from east to 
avest, and disiding it into two ne.arly equal parts 
P. IS ceiebnilid torus eliurelie.s, lit m number, tlio 
cliief of wliieh are the /laoaie, or f.atlndr.d (ooin'e- 
! crated llllti .a. Isl, Imdl cbn lly 111 llo' Immbard 
I rtyle, baviii'g llie inteiior .ailormd avitb magiii- 
I iieeiit frercoes by t'oneggio, and p.amtiiig’i by otln r 
I artists, and aiininmiited by a be.autiud dome ; tbo 
I ikitfi.s.Vr/o, or liaplislery, one of tlie mo-t epiemlid 
in Italy, begun 111 lllUlaiid completed m lt!sl ; tbo 
j cbnreb of the .Ifm/imiifi Stn’ro'tt, ront.aiuiiig 

' the faiiioiiii paiiiliiig sd'Mo es bn ikmg tbe Tabks 
of tbo I,aw ' liy I'aniiigiaiiilio. 'J’lio other cele- 
brated buildings an-, tbo I'anie e I'.ilacc, a 
gloomy' and ill-coii.structed edilii'e ; the Fariic'O 
Tlienlre, built (lOlS— Ifi'.’S) of wood, 11 ml non; m a 
most dilapidated cuiiditiou. P. lias al-o a lilirary 
containing l;!(),()Ut) voliime.s, mostly well reUcleil, 
and many of tliem inro and valitablu work.s ; a 
liitisenm of antiquities ; a botanic garden; a ibe.atro 
{TiiUiv A'lioi-o) ; an academy of tiiio arts, foiimled in 
j ITotl, ]iO'..scs'iing a collection of GUO pieiiire;',_many 
of svliicli aro c.xcccdiugly v.aliiable. Tbo pictures 


most biglily esteemed aro the ‘iladonnas’ of Cor- 
reggio and Fraiicin. tbo ‘St .Tcroino’ of Correggio, 
and tlie ‘.Tesiis Clorifiod' of ll.apbacl. 

The inaniifactiircs of 1\ are stockings, porcekiin, 
•sugar, wax-camlle.s, and vessels of cryst.sl, also sillc, 
cotton, and fuslian .stufls. Tlio chief exports aro 
cliecsc and silk goods; and in June there is an 
annual rill: fair. 

PAUMA, B.vni.T-S or. An indocisivo cng.sge- 
mont took place hero Juno 1!D, l/Iil, between tbo 
confederated armies of Fiigland, I''ranee, and .Sp.aiii, 
and tbo Auatriaii.s ; ami on June 111, 170D, tbo 
French under Macdonald were routed by tbo 
Kussians under Suwarof, willi a loss of 10,01)0 men 
and -1 gener.d;!. 

PAltMK'LTA, a genus of IJcboiin, with a leafy 
borirmilal tballus wliieli is lubed and cut ; nud 
orbicular .sbiebls (npnt/irn'n) fixed by a central point, 
concave, nud bordered 1)3' llio inllexcd tballus. The 
apccics are numerous, nud mauj' aro found in 
Itrit.aiii. .Some of tbein aro occasional!}' cmpln 3 -cd 
in d 3 'cing. Various chemical principles liavo_ been 
discovered in lichens of this genus, ns Usninc or 
I'xnh jicld (alro found in apccie.s of tbo genus 
Ufiirn), and J ’iri-i- Hit. Valuable medicinal jiroperlies 
— tonic and febrifugal — have been ascribed to J\ 
pnri-tinn, the Common Yellow Wall Lichen, or 
Common Vellow Vail JIoss of tlio herb sliojis, a 
bright yellow rnccic.s witli deej' orange !-liiobl», 
]ilenliful' oil w.slls and trees in Britain mid most 
ji.srts of Lurojie. 

PABMr.'XI!)l';.=?, a Greek pbnosopber of Elc.a, 
in Lower ll.il}', and in tbo opinion of tlie ancients 
the gre.ate.st member of llicFleatio scbool, flourished 
about the middle of the fith c. 11. C. Nothing is 
kiinwii svilli certiiut}' regarding bis life, but be is 
.••aid t.) have vi'ited .'\tbeiis in lii.s old ago, .and to 
li.avo couver.'ed with fcjoer.itc', tlien quite a 3’outb. 
The alor}', tlioiigli it iv'ti 011 tbo nutbnrity of J’lato, 
b.a'i a m ’pieious air, nud le' ius ns if itsvero intended 
to nceoiiiit for tlio iiillueiieo wbicli tbe pbiln.mpb}' 
of P. undoubtedly exerei' ed 011 tli.at of Pocrate.s and 
ri.it') tbenrelve 1. P., like Xeun]di.anes of Colo- 

pbon.i"m''tilui'J re'gardedas tbo fir.it of the Lloatics, 
cxjmiimUd bis ]ibilo"opb3' in verse — bi.s oiilv worlt 
bung a didactic poem tbi -A'ofiii'i'. Tbo le.adiiig 
di .I'gu of tbi't iioem is to ilemoustrato tbe reaiil}' of 
Ab idulo Beiii'g. the nou-existeiico of wliieb P. 
deelareJ to bo iiicouceivalde, but tbe nature of 
avbieb, on tbe ether baud, be admits to bo cquall}' 
incouceivalile, iiia'iuiieli as it is dbsoeiated from 
eviry limitation niider wbieli man tbiiiks. P. is 
not a tbeolcgist in spi’ciilaticii, leeliiiig rather to 
id- iitify bis ‘Ab-.idiito Being’ witli ‘Tliougbt’ tb.an 
with a’’ Deit.v.’ Only fr.sgiiii iit.i of bis poeiii remain, 
wbieh liavc been iieieiiatelv edited 1 )\' Fiilleliorn 
(Zilllieb.aii, ITDJ) ; niiollier cidleclioii is that Ivy 
itraiulii, in bis Coiittti-nltitinut:.^ AVe'i.'ie.c (.’Mtoua, 
181, "•) ; but tlio be.t is to be found in KamteiT.s 
/‘/l|■'(l^o/•.’l(>rlll)» Crticonim r.knim J'lH'jitiic (Aiii- 
alel'M. IS.'Io). 

I’.VBMIGI.VNO, Gir.oi..\MO Fa.vxxr.sro M.vni.l. 
M.X 770 I..\, called I’armi'giaiio or I’.irmigiaiiiiio, born 
.at P.irma in L'itK!, an able jv.aiuter of tlie Lomb.ard 
sebool, and tbo luo.st distinguislieil of tliose svlio 
followed tbe atyle of Correggio. His pictures 
attracted tuueli attention when be was little more 
than fourteen 3'e:ira of age, Tii L'l'dJ bo went to 
Homo to follow out bis studios, and was soon 
f.avonrabl}' noticed and employed b}’ Clement A’lL 
He avas in that cit\' when it avas htormed b}' tbo 
imperi.alists nnder Bourbon in L'l'JT, niul, it is s.'iid, 
av.as calmly at avorlc on bis ivicluro of * Tlio Vision 
of St Jeroiiio’ (now in tlio National Gallorv, 
London) avbeu toldicn;, bent on pillage, burst into 
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his Etudio. He was, however, protected by their 
leader. After this event he left Eome for Bologna, 
where he painted various important works, and 
returned to Parma in 1531. Having engaged to 
execute several extensive frescoes in the church 
of S. Maria Steccata, after.repeated delays, he was 
thrown into prison for breach of contract, and on 
being released, in place of carrying out his nnder- 
taldng, he fled. to Casal Maggiore, in the territory 
of Cremona, where he diecl soon afterwards in 
1510. Vasari, in his notiee of P., attributes his 
misfortunes and prematuie death to his passion for 
.alchemy; hut this oft-repeated story has been 
disproved by the researches of late biographers. 
He executed sea’eral etchings, and some wood-cuts 
are attributed to liim. 

PAEiN'AHI'BA, or PABAHAHYBA, a river of 
Brazil, rises in tlio Sierra dos Coroados, between the 
provinces of Goyas and Piauhi, about 11° S. It 
flows north-east and north, and enters the Atlantic 
in long, about 41° 40’ W. by five mouths, which 
enclose a delta about 30 miles wide along the shore. 
These mouths, however, are only from two to foiu' 
f.atboms deep. It drains the province of Piauhi, 
and forma the boundaiy-lino between it and the 
proraco of Mara'nhao. Total length eslunated at 
750 miles. — A chief tributary of the Parana also 
bears the name of Pamabiba. 

PARHA'SStrS, a mountain greatly celebrated 
among the ancients, and reg.arded'by the Greeks 
as the central point of their country. It w.as in 
Phocis. It has three steep peaks, almost always 
covered with snow, and seen from a great distance, 
the highest being fully 8000 feet atove the level 
of the soil ; but as only two of them are visible from 
Delphi, it was customary among the Greeks to 
speak of the two-peaked P.amassus. On its southern 
slope lay Delphi (q. v.), the scat of the famous 
oracle, and the fountain of Castalia (q. v.). The 
highest peak was the scene of the orgies of the 
worship of Dionysus (Bacchus) ; all the rest of the 
mountain was sacred to Apollo and the Muses, 
whence poets were" said to ‘climb Parnassus,’ a 
phrase still thus employed. 

PAEO'CHIAL BOARD, in Scotl.and, is the 
hoard in each parish which manages the relief of 
the poor. In England, the same duty is performed 
by overseers, and frfi ime cases by guardians of the 
poor. 

PAROCHIAL RELIEF is the relief given to 
paupers by the parish authorities. See Poon. 

PA'RODY (Gr. para, beside, and ode, a song), 
the name given to a burlesque imitation of a 
serious poem. Its peculiarity is that it pre- 
serves the form, and as far as possible tbe words 
of the original, and thereby diflers from a Travesty, 
which is a looser and less literal kind of burlesque. 
Tho invention oi parodies is commonly ascribed to 
the Greeks (from whom, at least, we have derived 
the name) ; the first parodist, according to Aristotle, 
hein" Hegemon of Thasos, who flourished during 
the Peloponnesian war ; according to others, Hip- 
ponax. From the fragments that are extant of 
ancient parody, we infer that Homer wws the 
favourite subject of comic imitation. Thus Hip- 
ponax, in his picture of a glutton, ludicrously 
insinmites a comparison between tho feats of his 
hero in eating and those of Achilles in. fighting, by 
commencing as follows : 

Sing, O celestial goddess, Eurvmedon, foremost of 
gluttons, 

"Wliose stomach devours like Charybdis, eater un- 
matched among mortals. 

The Bp.iracliomyoniaclda (Battle of the Frogs and 


Mice), erroneously ascribed to Homer, is also a 
happy and harmless specimen of the parody, which, 
hoi^ver, soon began to exchange its jocose and 
inoffensive raillery for a biting and sarcastic banter, 
of which numerous specimens may be seen in the 
comedies of Aristophanes; while the philosopher 
Timon of Phlius invented, under the name of mla, 
a new species of satfrical parody. Among the 
Romans we first meet with this form of literature 
in the period of the decline. AU the power of 
Hero- could not prevent his verses from heini^ 
parodied by Persius. Among modem nations the 
French — as might naturally be expected from their 
character — ^have been most addicted to this literary 
mimicry. Corneille parodied Chapelain in his 
Gid, and Racine parodied Corneille. The pot- 
pourris of Desangiei-s are considered by his country- 
men models of this ungracious kind of literature. 
Schiller’s famous poem of the Bell has been often 
parodied by German wits. In England, perhaps 
the best compositions of this nature are the 
Bejected, Addresses of the brothers James and 
Horace Smith. M.any will remember, in particular, 
the parody on Scott’s ‘Battle of Flodden’ in 
Marmion, ending — 

’oJ rot ’em 

"Were the last words of Higginbotham. 

\ 

Barham’s Inyoldshj Legends contains a felicitous 
parody on Wolfe’s Lines on the Burial of Sir John 
Moore. We quote the first stanza as a specimen : 

Hot a sou had lie got, not a guinea or note. 

And ho looked most confoundedly fluixiod 
As he boltod .away without paying bis shot. 

And his landlady after him hurried. 

Thackeray’s Miscellanies also contain some very 
clover and satirical prose parodies upon certain of 
his brother novelists. 

The historical development of the parody has 
been treated by Moser in Daub’s and Creuzer’s 
Sludien (Cth vok). See also Moser’s Parodiarum 
Excmpla (Dim. 1819), and Weland’s De Prcecipuis 
Parodiarum Ilomericarum Scriptorihts (Gott. 1833). 

PARO’LE (litenally, a word) is the declaration 
made on honour by an officer, in a case in which 
there is no more than his sense of honour to restrain 
him from breaking his word. Thus a prisoner of 
war may he released from actual prison on his 
parole that he will not go beyond certain designated 
limits ; or he may even' be allowed to return to his 
own country on his parole not to fight again, during 
the existing war, against his captors. To break 
parole is accounted infamous in all civilised nations, 
and an officer who has so far forgotten his position 
as a gentleman ceases to have any claim to the 
treatment of .an honourable man, nor can he e.xpect 
quarter should he again faR into the hands of the 
enemy he has deceived. 

PAROLE EVIDENCE, in Law, means such 
evidence as is given by witnesses by word of mouth 
at a trial or hearing of a cause. Parole Agreement, 
in English Law, means any agreement made either 
by word of mouth or by writing not under seal._ H 
the agreement is made by writing under seal, it is 
called a deed, or indenture, or covenant, according 
to tho nature of its contents. 

PABOPAMISA'N MOUNTAINS. See 
AFGUANISTAfl'. 

PA'ROS, one of the larger islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago, is situated west of Naxos, from .which 
it is sep.arated by a channel from four to six miles 
wide. Greatest length, 15 miles ; greatest breadth, 
9 miles ; area, about 95 square miles ; pop. 6000. 
The surface is hilly, the scenery picturesque, and 
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tlie soU naturally fertile, but imperfectly cultivated. 
Tlio island is especially productive in cotton, wax, 
honey, partridges, and wild pigeons. Near the 
middle of the island, the mountain Capresso 
(ancient M^ai'jicssa), abounds in the famous Parian 
marble, which was used by many of the greatest 
sculptors of .antiquity, Parekhia, on the west coast, 
is the princip.al town, and Kaus.sa, on the north 
coast, is the chief port. 

Li ancient times, P., which is said to h.aro been 
colonised by Cretans, attained great maritime pros- 
perity, and became wealthy and powerful. It sub- 
mitted to the Persians ; and after the battle of 
hl.arathon was assailed ineneotu.ally by Miltiadcs, 
who received here the wound of which ho soon 
after died. After the defeat of Xerxes, P. c.amo 
under the Biiprcmacy of Athens, and shared the 
fate of the other Cyclades. Archilochus, the 
inventor of lambic verse, was bom here. 

PAROTID GLAND. See SaiivAnv Glands. 

PA'RQUETRT, .a kind of wood mos.aic used 
only for flooring. The art of making inl.aid wood 
floors has until lately much declined in this counti-y, 
but on the continent it h.as been much in use, and 
has been c.arricd to great perfection. Parquetry 
floors are usually of oak, but other .and more orna- 
mental woods have .also been much used for giving 
variety and beauty to the pattern. In the more 
elaborate Irinda of parquetry, veneers .arc used, bnt 
it is much more generally composed of blocks of 
avood squared at the sides, and laid down so .as to 
combine and form a geometric pattern. Of late, the 
taste for this avork has revived in Britain, and it is 
beginning to bo extensively employed in the better 
class of builduigs. 

PARR, S.aJirnL, LL D., a onco notable scltolar, 
w.as born .Tanu.ary 1,5, 17'17, at IIaiToaa--on-the-nill. 
Ho entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 17G5; 
but the death of his father, two j'cars nttcraa\ards, 
necessitated his doing something for liimsclf, and he 
aa-as, in ooiiscqncnoo, induced to accept an .assistant- 
mastership at Ilarroav, avhero ho remained fia-o years. 
Tlio hcad-mastcrsliip then becoming a'acant, P. 
applied for it, but avas rejected, avhcrenpon he loft, 
and started as an independent sclioohnastcr. In 1777, 
he aa-as appointed M.astcr of Colchester School, aa-hcrc 
ho avas ordained priest, and obtained the cunacics 
of Ilytho and Trinity Church. Nc.xt yc.ar, ho 
hec.amo hl.astcr of Norwich School; hut in 17SG, 
settled at Hatton in 'Warwickshire, aa-hcrc he spent 
the rest of Iiis life. In 17S7, ho published an edition 
of Bellondcn, to avhich ho ]ircli.xcd his cclebr.atcd 
preface, avhich is as remarkable for its uncom- 
promising advocacy of Whig principles as for the 
Ecnipnlous Ciceronianism of its Latinity. Ho died 
hlarch C, 1S25. 

_ It is almost impossible to understand tho reputa- 
tion which P. once had- None of his a-oluminons 
writings justify it. That he avas in some respects 
an accomplished, and ea-cn a great scholar, is 
undoubted, for ho could avrite Latin of Ciceronian 
purity and finish ; but it is equally undoubted that 
ho never did anything with his boasted schoharshiit. 
P. has loft tho avorld .absolutely nothing to keep it 
in rememhranco of him, yet his complete avorks 
(edited by Dr J. Johnstone in 1S2S) — exclusia-o of 
his contributions to periodic.als — foian eight enor- 
mous tonics, and contain 073-1 octavo pages, in.any of 
them printed in small typo. They relate to matters 
historical, critic.al, and inotaphysic.al, hut in all of 
them ‘ tho thread of Parr’s verbosity is finer th.an 
tlie stajilo of his .argument.’ What, then, g.aa-o him 
Hie f.ame that he certainly enjoyed during iiis life ? 
Beyond all question, . it aa-.as his conversation.al 
poavers, lie av.a3 an amazing, an overavhelmiug 


t-alker. Bold, dogm.atic, arrogant, avith a memory 
profoundly and minutely retentive, and aa-itli a 
genuine gift of cphcmcr.al epigram, he seemed, at 
tho tables of statesmen, and avits, and dia-ines, to he 
a man of tremendous talent, c.ap.able of any literary 
feat; hut the learning and the repartee have left 
little trace of their existence, and posterity declines 
to admiro the avonders that it has neither seen 
nor heard. See Do Qninccy’s famous essay, on ‘ Dr 
S.amucl Parr on Whiggism in its Eol.ations to 
Liter.ature’ (Author’s edition, vol. 5. Edin. Adam 
and Charles Black, 1SC2). 

PA'RRA. See Jac.vna. 

PARRAKEE'T, or PARROQIJET, a n.amo a-eiy 
commonly given to many of the smaller species of 
tho parrot family ; goner.ally to species having long 
tails, .and natives of tho East Indies, Africa, .and 
Australia, not so frequently to Amcric.an species; 
although it is sometimes .also applied to some of 
these, indifferently avith the name P.arrofc.— One of 
the most he.antiful groiqis of the Psittacidcc, combin- 
ing gr-acefiilncss of form avith splendour of plumage, 
is that to avhich the ALtXANDniNA P. or Rino"P. 
[Palaornis Alexamh-i) belongs. It is about the 
size of .a common pigeon, green, with a red collar, 
a\-hence its name Ring P., and is a native of tho 
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Warbling Grass or Zebra r,arr.akcct (jlfclojisitlaciis 
vndulaliis). 

East Indies. It is said to have been brought to 
Europe by some of the members of Alexander tho 
Great’s expedition to India, and to haa-c been tho 
first of tho parrot triho knoaa-n to tho Greeks and 
Romans, by avhom it avas highly prized, as it still is, 
not only for its hc.auty, hut for its docility and its 
poaa-cr of imitating human speech. Lilio many 
of its tribe, it is grcg.arious, and immense ilooks 
make their abode in some of the cocoa-nut gi-oa-cs of 
the aa-cstern parts of Ceylon, filling the air avith tho 
most deafening screams. 'J’ho Ring P. has many 
congeners, natives chiefi 3 ' of tho East Indies, exhibit- 
ing imich a-ariety of splendid plumage. — Somoaa-hat ■ 
like them in length and form of tail, hut avith longer 
and stronger legs, is the Ground P., or Ground 
Parrot (Pexiihonis formosus), of Australia, a bird 
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‘ very common in all tlio Bontliern parts of New 
Holland and in Van Diemen’s Land, inhabiting 
, .'cn(f(S or ground covered with very low underwood. 

Its habits are very unlike those of parrots in general; 
1 it rims along the ground, and even seeks to escape 
^ from enemies by running, unwillingly takes wing, 

, and then only for a short low flight It makes no 
; nest, but laj-s its eggs in a hole in the ground. It 
! is a small bird, not much more than 12 inches in 
; entire length, one half of which is occupied by the 
, tail ; its colour, dark green above, yelloavish below, 
j less brilliant than in many of the parrot tribe, but 
finely marked and mottled. Its uesh has a very 
strong game flavour. There are numerous other 
Austalian species, distributed in several genera, 
some of which, although less cxclusivcl}* than that 
just noticed, live and seek their food on the ground, 
tiome of them exhibit the gi'catcst splendour of 
' plumage. The only one we shall notice is the 

1 Zr.nn.v P. {3fcIopsiltants iniilulalitf), a very be.auti- 
ful little species, which has often been brought to 
England, and has sometimes bred in it. In the 
vast inland jilains of Australia, this P. is to be seen 
in flocks of many hundreds feeding on the seeds of 
the grasses, which afford food also to many other 
small sjiccics. 

P.VRRIIA'SIIjS, one of the greatest painters of 
ancient Greece, was the son of Evenor, himself an 
artist, and w.as born at Ephesus in the 5th c. 
mg. Ho practised his profession, however, at 
Athens, the inhabit.ants of which held him in high 
estimation, and conferred on him the rights of' 
citircnsliip. Ho was already celebrated in tlio time 
of Socrates, with whom, according to Xenoiihon, he 
held a conversation (.Ifcm. 3, 10), and was also a 
younger contemiioraiy of Zcu.vis. The date of his 
death is unknown. Seneca, who lived Eevcnal 
hundred years after, tells a monstrous story about 
him. Ho saj-s that when P. was jiainting his 
‘ I’romcthoHs Viuctus,' ho got hold of one of the 
j'risoncrs taken at the capture of Olynthus by 
I’hilij) of Macodon J.I17 n.c.), and cnicified him in 
his studio that ho might copy from life the expres- 
sion of agony. Eortunatoly for P.’s memory, the 
anecdote is almost certainly untnio, as it would 
require us to suppose that ho was still alive and 
painting when upwards of 100 years old. P. .appears 
to have surpassed all 'ris predecessors in jmrity of 
design, accuracy of dr.'iiWng, force of expression, and 
wliat is technically called ‘ finish.’ According to 
Pliny, ho avas the first who established a true pro- 
portion between the different parts of a picture, .and 
dcline.ated avith elegance and precision all the 
minuti.a; of the features, even to those cv.anasccnt 
motions that betray the most delicate sentiments of 
the souk He painted the extremities, such .as the 
hands and fingers, in so exquisite a style, that tlic 
intennediato parts seemed relatively — but only 
rel.ativclj' — inferior. Quinctilian calls him the 

legislator of his art, because his canon of proportion 
for gods and heroes aa-as folloavcd by all contem- 
porary and subsequent jiainters. Among his aa'orks 
avere an apparently s^'mbolical picture of tlie 
Athenian Dcnios (‘People’), a ‘Theseus,’ ‘Nav.al 
Commander in full Armour,’ ‘Ulysses feignin" 
Madness,’ ‘ C.xstor and Pollux,’ ‘ Baechus and Virtue^ 
a ‘ hleleagcr, Hercules, and Perseus ’ on one canvas, 
a ‘Cretan Nurse avith a Child in her Arms,’ a 
‘Priest officiating avith a Child bearing Incense,’ 
‘Tavo Young Children,’ .an ‘Aehilles,’ an ‘ Ag.amein- 
non,’ kc. But his subjeets avere not alavays of a 
pure or lofty charaeter. Ilis ‘ Arehigallus ’ (high- 
prie.st of Cybelc) and his ‘hleleager and Atalanta’ 
avere most lieentious represent.ations, and g.aa'c such 
ple.asuro to the -Emperor Tiberius, a man of 
unboimded sensuality, that he kept them in his 

bedroom, and a’alued the second in particul.ar at 
more than a million sesterces. 

P. aa'as c.xcessia’cly proud and arrogant dis- 

position.^ He called himself the prince of painters, 
•and claimed to be descended from Apollo ; ho 
also p.ainted himself as the god Mercury, and then 
.exposed his own portrait for the adoration of the 
croaa-d. His v.anity was equal to his pride, and 
shewed itself even in his apparel, which was of the 
kind called ‘ gorgeous.’ He gener.ally dressed in a 
purple robe with a golden fringe, sported a gold- 
headed cane, and wore boots tied with gSden 
clasps. 

PA'IimCIDE (Lat. paricida) is rather a popular 
than .a legal terra. In the Roman law it compre- 
hended every one who murdered a near rel.ative ; 
but in English the term is usually eonfined to the 
murderer of one s Lather, or of one who is in loco 
parentis. The parricide docs not, in any respect, 
differ in Britain from the murderer of a stranger; 
in both c.ascs, the punishment Is death by hanging. 
In the Roman law, a parricide was pimishcd in 
a much more severe manner, being sewed up in 
a leather sack, along with a live cock, viper, dog, 
ami ape, and cast into the sea to take his fate with 
these companions. 

PA'RROT [Psillams), a Linnaian genus of birds, 
now the family Psiltacida:, of the order Scansorcs, or 
Climbers (q. v.), comprehending a vast number of 
species, n.ativcs of .almost .all tro])ic.al and subtropical 
regions ; a few species extending further north .and 
south, in America, in New Zc.al.and, and in Van 
Diemen’s Land, even to the neighbourhood of Lalio 
Michigan in North America, and to Terra del Fuego 
in South America. They are mostly birds of 
splendid plum.agc ; they vary very much in size, from 
tlic Great Macaw, more th.an three feet in length, 
tail included, to the little Love-birds, not larger tlian 
sparrows. They are mostly gregarious, and aro 
often seen in vast fiocks, generally inhabiting forests, 
and making their nests in trees, feeding chiefly on 
fruitd and seeds, partly also on leaves and buds ; 
but some of them dwelling in open plains, feeding 
on the seeds of grasses and other plants of humble 
.groM-th, bidbs and succulent parts of vcgohables, and 
living mostly on the ground. The voices of the P. 
tribe aro generally harsh and discordant, .although 
some of the smaller kinds have not unpleasant 
voices ; but many of the larger have a remarkable 
power of imitating human Speech, and in domestica- 
tion become c.ap.ablo of articulating not only words 
but sentences. They exhibit a grc.atcr degree of 
intelligence than is usual in birds, with a monkey-like 
restlessness and love of trick ; and although docile 
and affectionate, arc generally of capricious irritable 
temper, 'riicy have a short, stout, hard heal;, 
rounded on all sides, and enveloped at the b.ase in a 
membrane in which the nostrils arc pierced ; the 
upper mandible generally much longer than the 
lower, much curved, and sharp jiointcd. The 
tongno is almost alw.ays very large, thick, round, 
and fleshy ; the muscles which move the mandibles 
.are more numerous and powerfiU than in most other 
birds. They make use of the powerful hooked bill 
ns well as of the feet in climbing trees ; and employ 
their feet as hands for holding their food, and 
bringing it up to the mouth. Their feet differ from 
those of all the other climbers, in being covered 
with small tuborclo-liko scales instead of plates. 
Some luavo short and some h.avo long kails. Most 
of them have short wings. Their intestines are 
very long and slender, and without cocca. 

The PsUlachlm aro easily distinguished from .all 
other birds; but their division into distinct sub- 
ordinate groups has not been found so easy. 
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Whilst the name P. popularly includes all, except 
that it is seldom given to some of the smallest 
species, some are knomn by the names Macaw, 
Cockatoo, Parrakeet, Lory, Love-bird, &c, .See 
these heads. But some of these names are very 
vaguely applied. And although the P. family is 
regarded as consisting of a niunbcr of very natural 
groups, the characters and limits of these groups 
have not yet been very well defined. _ 

The name P., in its most restricted sense, is 
sometimes applied only to those species which have 
the upper mandible very distinctly toothed, the lower 
mandible longer than it is high ; and the tail short, 
and square or rounded ; but this use is wathcr 
omithologieal than popular, the most restricted 
popular use equally including long-tailed species, 
such as the Caroline P., which are omithologically 
ranked with the macaws. — ^The Caroltke P- 
{Oonurus CaroUneiisis) is the species of which the 
northern range extends far beyond all others of its 
tribe to the shores of Lake Michigan ; although by 
the increase of cultivation, and the war waged 
against these birds for their depredations on orchards 
and com-ricks, their munbers have been greatly 
diminished in regions where they were once plenti- 
ful. Its whole length is about 14 inches, of which 
about one half is occupied by the tail ; the general 
colour is green, shaded with blue, and diversified 
with orange, the wing primaries almost black. It 
is gr'egarious, prefers to roost in the holes of hollow 
trees, and in such situations also the femdes lay 
their eggs. It seems to love salt, frequenting salt 
licks like pigeons. It is easil}' tamed, but does not 
acquire the power of articulation. — Of the short- 
tailed parrots, one of the best knorvn is the Gray P. 
{Psittacus erythacus), a West African species, about 
the size of a small pigeon, of an ash-gray colour, 
with a crunson tail. It is famo<m for its docility, 
its power of articulation and of imitating noises of 
all kinds, its loquacity, and its mischievousness. It 
is very often brought to Europe, and often lives to 
a great age in confinement, mdividuals have been 
known to attain the age of nearly 100 years. — ^Tho 
Green Parrots {CJirpsotis), natives of the tropical 
parts of South America, are also among the short- 
tailed parrots most frequently seen in Britain. 

PARROT-FISH [Scarus), a genus of fishes of 
the family Lahridcc (q. v) or Vyclo-Lahridm, of 
oblong and massive form, with large scales, and 
remarkable for the structure of their jaws and 



teeth, the jaws being divided into halves by : 
median suture, the teeth incorporated with the 
bone in crowded quinouncial order, the surf.rce even 
and polished in some species and rough in others, 
the oldest teeth forming the trenchant border of 
the jaw, and being succeeded by others as they are 
worn away, whilst new ones are formed behind. 
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The species are numerous. Some of them feed on | 
fuel, and some on corals, the younger branches of 
which they crush, so that the animal part a^rim 
them nourishment, whilst the calcareous 
rejected. They are fishes gcner.ally of bnUiant 
colours, some of them of wonderful splendour, uRd 
have received the name parrot-fish partly on this 
account, and partly on account of a fancied resem- 
blance in their jaws to a parrot’s bill, hlost of them 
are natives of tropical seas. One species is found m 
the Mediterranean {S. Crdicus), the Scants of tho 
ancients, of which many wonderful stories were 
told, ns to its love, its wisdom, its ruminating, its 
emitting of sounds, &c., and which was esteemed 
the most savoury and delicate of all fishes. It is 
still held in high esteem for the table. The Greeks 
cook it with a sauce made of its own liver and 
intestines. 

PARRY, Sir William Edward, commonly 
known as Sir Edward Parry, a celebrated English 
navigator, was bom at Bath, 19th December 1790. 
His father, who was a physician of some eminence, 
destined him for the medical profession ; but acting 
on the advice of a friend, entered him as a first- 
class volunteer on board the Ville-de-Paris, the 
flag-ship of the Channel fleet, in 1803.^ After 
several years’ service, he received his commission as 
lieutenant, January 6, 1810. _ Though thus early 
engaged in active service, his education had not 
been ne^ilected 5 he had attained at school to 
consider^le eminenco in classical knowledge ; 
and for the first five years after entering the 
n.avy, he had particularly studied French and 
mathematics imder the, chaplain’s superintendence, 
after which he constantly emidoyed his_ leisure 
time in nautical and astronomical studies. In 
Pebruaiy 1810, he was sent to the Axetio regions 
in command of a ship, for the purpose of protecting 
the British whale fisheries and improving the admir- 
alty charts of those regions; but in ISIS, he was 
recalled and despatched to join the fleet tlmn 
blockading the coast of the United States. He 
remained on the North American station till the 
spring of 18l7, and during this time he wrote and 
distributed MS. copies of a work entitled Naulical 
Astronomy hy Night, in which rules were given 
for determining accuratelYthe altitude of the pole 
by observations of the fixed stars. This work he 
subsequently published in London. Having returned 
to England too late to take part in the African 
exploring expedition, he was, at his urgent request, 
Racked by the recommendations of Mr Barrow, secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, appointed to the command 
of the Alexander, imder the orders of Captain John 
Ross in the Isabella, and despatched in search of 
the ‘North-West Passage’ (q.v.) in April 1818. 
The expedition returned to England, hanng made 
no imporbaiifc discoveries. The admiralty \\*ere dis- 
satisfied with the report of Captain Eoss ; and P.’s 
opinion^ though only communicated to his private 
friends, having become luiowii to them, he was 
acrain sent out (May 1819), and this time com- 
menced that career of ^scovery (see Korth-AVesx 
Passage) which has immortalised him^ as . the 
greatest of all Arctic explorers. P- on his return 
to Britain was hailed with tho utmost enthusi- 
asm, and was made commander (4th i^ovemher 
1820) and a member of the Eoyal Society. He 
subsequently made a second and a third voyage to 
the same regions, but effected nothing further 
of importance. P. now devoted himself to the 
discharge of his duties as liydrogi'«apher, but such 
labours were too monotonous for one of his tem- 
perament, and he accordingly prepared a plan 
of an expedition for reaching the north pole, which 
being submitted to the admiralty and approved Oi 
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tj'.- tii'jrn. Iii"; old ship the Ucda was fitted oift for a 
' p'.!;;r ejrp'-'dition, and P. sot sail in lior, accompanied 
I I V L;'>iit< nant J. C. Eoss, 4th April 1827. See 
i I’l.i-Ai; VoYAcra. The Journals of these voyages 
were jiuhlislied by order of the admiralty. 

I I’.'s rarocr as an explorer was now closed, and 
I he as'.i.n returned to his duties as hydrographer, 
hut his health now gave way under this sedentary 
mode of life, and he exchanged his ofGce for that of 
comnii.'sioncr to the Agricultural Company of 
Au‘-tra!ia, for svhich country he sailed 20th July 
IS'J'.t lie relumed to England in November 1834, 
and filled in succession various goa-emment appoint^ 
monts up till Docemhor 1S4G, 'udien he retired from 
active service, receiving a sinecure office. On 4th 
Juno 1832 ho avas raised to the rank of Bear, 
admiral of the White, and in the following year 
'A as a[ipninted lieutenant-governor of Grccmvich 
lln-pital — an ofiico which he held till his death, 7th 
Jul.v 185.3, at Ems in Germany, whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his health. A complete 
edition of his A-oyagos was puhhshcd in 1833 (Lond. 
5 vols.). Ilis life has been written by his son, the 
Bev. Edward Parry, hl.A. of Balliol College, 
Oxford (18.37). 

PA'BSEES (People of Pars or Ears, i. e., ancient 
Persia) is the name of the small remnant of the 
foUoAvera of the ancient Persian religion, as reformed 
b 3 ’ Zordusht, or Zoroaster, as he is commonly called. 
Tho,v arc also knorem under the denomination of 
Guebres, under which head some accoimt will be 
found respecting their recent history and present 
numbers. The pre-Zoroastrian phase or phases of 
their primeval religion will probably for over remain 
r.hroudcd in deep obscurity; eo much, however, is 
fully established by recent investigations, that this, 
and what afterAvards became the Brahmanio reli- 
gion, Avero originally identical ; that in consequence 
of certain social and political conflicts between the 
I Iranians and the Aryans, who aftem'ards peopled 
Hindustan Proper, an imdying feud arose, in the 
course of which, the former forswore even the 
hitherto common'iiuth, and established a counter 
faith (Ahur.a), a princip.al dogma of which was the 
transformation of the ancient, noAV hostile, gods 
into demons, and the br.anding of the entire Deva 
religion as the source of aU mischief and AA’ickedness. 
Zerdusht, the prop 'ct, whose era is given very 
dilTorently by ancicui AA'ritors and by modem inA’cs- 
tigators, placed A-ariously bctAA’cen GOO or 000 B.C. 
(liiith) and 1200 E.c. (Haug), had, like all prophets 
and rofonuers, manj' predecessors, chiefly among 
the Soshyantos or Piro-priests (Ath.an'ans) ; yet to 
liim belongs the dcoisivo act of separating for ever 
the contending parties, and of establishing a ncAV 
community AAuth a now faith — ^Ihe hlazdaj’asna 
or Parsec religion proper, Avhich absorbed the old 
Ahura religion »of the fire-priests. Boforring for a 
summ.aiy of AA'hat is ImoAA'n and speculated about 
the person of the gteat reformer to the article under 
his name, Ave shall here confine ourselves to pointing 
out, ns tho characteristics of his leading doctrines, 
that tho principle of his theology was as pure a Mono- 
theism as over the followers of tho Jehovistio faith 
Avere enjoined. He taught the existence of but one 
deitj’, the Ahura, who is called MazdaO. (see 
Or.MUZD), the creator of all things, to AA-hom all 
good things, spiritual and Avorldly, belong. The 
principle of his speculative philosophy is dualism, 
j. e., the supposition of tAvo primoA'al causes of tho 
real and intellectu.al AA’orld; the Vohu ManO, tho 
Good Mind or Be.ility (G.aya), and the Akem hlanO, 
nr the N.aught blind, or Non-reality (Ajyiliti) ; while 
tho principle of his moral philosophy is the triad of 
Thought, Word) and Deed. Not long, howcA’cr, did 
the pure idea of Monotheism prcA'aih The two sides 


of .^twa MazdaO’a being Avere taken to be Iavo 
distinct pcrson.aces — God and Devil — and tlicv 
each took their due places in the Parsec pantheon 
in the course of time chiefly through the influence 
of the sect of the Zendilrs, or followers of the Zend, 
i. e., Interpretation. According to ZerduLsht, there 
are tAVO intellects, as there are tAvo lives — one mental 
and one bodily ; and, again, there must be distin- 
guished an earthly and a future life. Tho immortality 
of souls was taught long before tho Semites had 
adopted this belief. There are tAvo abodes for the 
departed — Heaven (Garo-Demlna, tho House of the 
Angels’ Hymns, Yazna, xxAdii. 10 ; xxxiv. 2 ; cf. Is. 
A-i., BcA'clat., &c.) and Hell (DrUjo-Demfina, the 
residence of dcAuls and the priests of the DcA-a 
religion). BetAveen the two there is the Bridge of 
tho Gatherer or Judge, A\-hich the souls of the pions 
alone can pass. There AA'ill bo a general resurrection, 
AA'hich is to precede the last judgment, to foretcU 
Avhich Sosiosn (Sosk 3 ’ans), the son of Zerdusht, 
spiritually begotten (by later priests diAdded into 
three persons), Avill bo sent by Almramazdao. Tho 
world, which by that time aa^ bo utterly steeped 
in wretchedness, darlmess, and sin, will then bo 
rencAved ; dc.ath, the arehfiend of creation, Avill be 
slain, and life will be everlasting and holy. These 
are the outlines of the Zoroastrian creed, as it 
flourished up to tho time of Alexander the Great, 
throughout ancient Ir.ania, including Upper Tibet, 
C.abulistau, Sogdiana, Bactriana, Media, Persia, 
&o. ; and it is curious to speculiAto on the conse- 
quonces which might have folloAVcd Marathon and 
Salamis had tho Persians been victorious. Tho 
religion of Ormuzd would hav’o dethroned the 
Olympians, as it dethroned tho gods of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians ; and it would certainly have left its 
traces upon the whole civilised Avorld unto this da^ 
in a mirch more direct and palpable shape than it 
now docs. Prom the death of Alexander, hoAVOA’er, 
it gradually lost groimd, and rapidly declined imder 
his successors, until, in the time of Alexander Seve- 
rus, Ardshir ‘Arianos’ (of. Mirkhond ap. do Saoy, 
Mbmoires sur div. Atd. de la Perse, &o., p. 69), the 
son of Babegan, called by tho Grcelcs and Eomans 
Artaxerxes or Artaxares, who claimed descent from 
the ancient royal lineage of Persia, took tho field 
against Artabanus, and slow him (225), thus put- 
ting an end to the four hundred years’ ride of the 
Parthians, and founded the Sassanide dynasty. This 
he effected in conjunction with the national Per- 
sians, who hated the ‘acmi-Greek’ dynasty of the 
Arsacidm, their leaning to the foreign, and contempt 
for the Zend religion, and finally for their power- 
Icssncss against tho spreading conquests of tho 
Eomans. The first act of the new king was the 
general and complete restoration of the partly lost, 
partly forgotten books of Zerdusht, Avhich ho 
effected, it is related, chiefly through tho inspi- 
ration of a Magian Sago, chosen out of 40,000 
Magians. Tho sacred volumes Avere translated out 
of the original Zend into tho A'emacular, and dis- 
seminated among the people at largo, and fire 
temples were reared throughout the length and 
the breadth of tho land. The Magi or priests Averc 
all-poAverful, and their hatred Avas directed prin- 
cipally against the Greeks. ‘Far too long,’ AA’roto 
Ardshir, the king, to all the provinces of the 
Persian empire, ‘ for more than Aa’c hundred years, 
has the poison of Aristotle spread.’ The fanaticism 
of the priests often also found A’ont against Chris- 
tians and JoAA-E. The latter have left us some account 
of the tyranny and oppression to which they as 
unbelievers Avere o.xposed — such as the prohibition 
of fire and light in their houses on Persian fast- 
d.ays, of tho slaughter . of animals, the baths of 
purification, and the burial of tho dead according 
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to the Jewish rites — ^prohibitions only to be bought 
off by heavy bribes. In return, the Magi were 
cordially hated by the Jews, and remain branded in 
their writings by the title o£ demons of hell 
(KidusMn, 72 a.). To accept the instruction of a 
Magian is pronounced by a Jervish sage to be an 
offence worthy^ of death {Shabh. 75 a. ; 156 b.). 
This mutual animosity doeslnot, however, appear to 
have long continued, since in subsequent times we 
frequently find Jeivish sages (Samuel the Arian, &c.) 
on terms of friendship and confidence with the later 
Sassanide kings (of. Moed Katan, 20 a. &c.). Erom 
the period of its re-establishment, the Zoroastrian 
religion flourished iminterruptedly for about 400 
years, till, in G51 a.d., at the great battle of 
Nahavand (near Eobatana), the Persian army, 
under Yczdezird, was routed by the Calif Omar. 
The subsequent fate of those that remained faitliful 
to the creed of their fathers has been described, as 
wc said before, under Gttedres. At present, some 
remnants inhabit Yezd and Kirmfln, on the ancient 
soil of their race ; others, who preferred emigration 
to the endless tribulations inflicted upon them by 
the conquering race, found a resting-place along the 
western coast of India, chiefly at Bombay, Sraat, 
Nawsari, Achmeddbiid, and the vicinitjg where 
they now live under English rule, and are recog- 
nised as one of the most respectable and thriving 
sections of the community, being for the most part 
merchants and landed proprietors. They bear, 
equally rvith their poorer brethren in Persia, with 
whom they have of late renewed some slight inter- 
course for religious and other purposes— such as 
their Eivdyets or correspondences on important and 
obscure doctrinal points — the very highest charac- 
ter for honesty, industry, and peacemlness, while 
their benevolence, intelligence, and magnificence 
outvies that of most of their European feUow- 
subjects. Their general appearance is to a certain 
degree prepossessing, and many of their women 
are strikingly beautiful. In all civil matters they 
are subject to the laws of the coimtry they 
inhabit; and its lauMage is also theirs, except in 
the ritual of their religion, when the holy language 
of Zend is used by the priests, who, as a rule, have 
no more Imowledge of it than the laity. 

We have spoken of the leading fundamental doc- 
trines as laid down by their prophet. Eespectingtho 
practical side of their religion, we cannot here enter 
into a detailed description of their very copious 
rituals, which have partly found their way into other 
creeds. Suffice it to mention the following few 
points. They do not eat anything cooked by a 
person of another religion; they also object to beef, 
pork, especially to ham, Mairiages can only bo 
contracted with persons of their own caste and creed. 
Polygamy, except after nine years of sterility and 
divorce, is forbidden. Fornication and adultery 
are punishable with death. Their dead are not 
buried, but exposed on an iron grating iu the 
Doldima, or Tower of Silence, to the fowls of the 
air, to the dew, and to the sun, until the flesh has 
disappeared, and the bleaching bones fall through 
into a pit beneath, from which they are afterwards 
removed to a subterranean cavern. 

Ahuramazdao being the origin of light, his 
symbol is the sun, mth the moon and the planets, 
and in default of them the fire, and the believer is 
enjoined to face a luminous object during his 
prayers. Hence, also, the temples .and altars 
must for ever be fed with the holy fire, brought 
down, according to tradition, from heaven, and the 
sullying of whoso flame is punishable' with death. 
The priests themselves approach it only with a 
half-mask (Penom) over the face, lest their breath 
should defile it, and never touch it with their 
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hands, but with holy instruments. The fires are 
of five kinds ; but however great the awe felt by 
Parsecs with respect to fire and light (they are the 
only eastern nation who abstain from smoking), 
yeb they never consider these, as we said before, 
as an 5 d;hiug but emblems of Dh'init 3 ’'. There are 
.also five kinds of ‘ Sacrifice,’ which term, however, 
is rather to be understood in the sense of a sacred 
action. These are — the slaughtering of animals for 
public or private solemnities ; prayer ; the Damns 
sacrament, which, with its consecrated bread and 
wine in honour of the primeval founder of the law, 
Horn or Heomoh (the Sanscr. Soma), and Dahman, 
the personified blessing, bears a striking outward 
resemblance to the sacrament of the Lord’s Sui)per ; 
the sacrifice of Expiation, consisting either in 11a- 
geUation, or in gifts to the priest ; and, lastlj’’, the 
Siicrifice for the souls of the dead. The purification 
of physical and moral impurities is effected, iu the 
first qrlace, by cleansing with holy water (Nirang), 
earth, &c. ; next, by prayers (of which sixteen, at 
least, are to be recited every day) and the recitation 
of the dirnne word ; but other self-castigations, 
fasting, celibacy, &c., are considered hateful to the 
Divinity. The ethical code may be summed up in 
the three words — ^purity of thought, of word, and 
of deed : a religion ‘that is for all, and not for any 
partieid.ar nation,’ as the Zoroastrians say. It 
need hardly be added, that superstitions of all 
kinds have, in the course of the tribulations of 
ages, and the intimacy with neighbouring countries, 
greatly defiled the original purify of this creed, and 
that its forms now v.ary much among the different 
communities of the present time. 

Something like a very serious schism, however, 
has lately "broken out in the Parsee commun- 
ities, and the modem terms of Conservative .and 
Liberal, or rather bigot .and infidel, .are almost ns 
freely used with them as in Emrope. The sum 
and substance of these innovations, stoutly advo- 
cated by one side, and .as stoutly resisted by the 
other, is the desire to abolish the piuiflcation by 
the Nir.ang — a filthy substance in itself — ^to reduce 
the largo number of oblig.atory - pr.a 5 mrs, to stop 
early betrothal and marriage, to suppress th’e extra- 
v.aganco in funerals and_ weddings, .to educate 
women, and to admit th'em into society. Two 
counter alli.ances or societies, the ‘ Guides of the 
Worshippers of God’ and ‘the True Guides’ respec- 
tively, are trying to carry out at this moment, by 
means of meetings, speeches, tracts, &o., the objects 
of their different parties. 

The liter.atiure of the Parsees will be found noticed 
under Peesian Language and Literature, and 
Zend-Avesta. Besides the latter, which is wmitten 
in ancient Zend, and its Gujarati translation 
and commentaries, there are) to be mentioned, as 
avorks speeiaUy treating of religious matters, the 
Zardiisld-Nameh, or Legendary History of Zer- 
dusht ; the Sadder, or Summary of P.arsee Doc- 
trines ; the Dabistan, or School of M.anners ; the 
Desatir, or Sacred Writings, &o. All these h.avo 
been translated into English and other Eiuropean 
languages. ■ v 

On the influence Parsism has had upon Jud.aism 
and its later doctrines and ceremonial, and, through 
it, upon Christianity and Mohammed.anism — -which 
besides drew from it directly — ^we cannot dwell here 
at any length. So much, however, m.ay be stated, 
that the most cursory reading of the sacred P.arsee 
books will shew, in a variety of points, their direct 
influence upon the three Semitic creeds. Of works 
treating on the subject of this article, we mention 
principally, Hyde, Vet. Bel. Pers. Hist. (Oxon. 1760, 
4to) ; Ousely, Travels in the East (Lend. 1819) ; 
Anquetil du Perron, Exposition des Usages des 
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I P (7 ; Ehode, Zl; e heil. Sage der altcii Bahtrier, Medcr 

n. Persir, &c. (Fiank.-a,-]M., 1820, Svo); Dosabhojr 
’ Pramjee, The Parsecs, &c. (Lond. 1S5S) ; Dadabliai 
A'aoroji, The Manners and Customs of the Parsecs 
I and The Parsce Beligion (Liverpool, ISGl, Svo) ; and 
■ lastly. Hang’s Pssays on the Parsce Beligion (Bom- 
: bay, 1SC2), and Spiegel’s Bran (Berl. 1863). 

I PA'KSLEY (Petrosclinum), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Umhellifera:. Tbo species are 
annual or biennial, branching, smooth, herbaceous 
plants, avith variously pinnated leaves. — Common 
P. (P. sativum), avliioh has tripinnate shining leaves, 
one of our best known culinary plants, is a native 
of the south of Europe, growing chiefly on rocks 
and old walls, and naturalised in some parts of 
England. The cultivation of P. is extremely simple, 
and an annual soulng is generally made, although 
■when cut over and prevented from flowering, the 
plant lives for several years. A variety with curled 
leaflets is generally preferred to the common kind 
with plain leaflets, as finer and more beautiful, 
being often used as a garnish ; it is also s.afer, as 
tho poisonous Fool’s P. (q. v.) is sometimes gathered 
b}’ mistake instead of the other. — HAtinur.Q P. 
is a variety with a large white carrot-like root, 
cultivated for the sake of its root, and much in the 
same way as tho carrot or parsnip. To produce 
largo roots and of delicate flavour, a very rich soil 
is required. The foliage of P. is not merely of use 
for flavouring soups, &c., but is nutritious, at the 
same time that it is stimulating, a quality which it 
seems to derive from an essential oil present in 
cvoiy part of the plant. P. contains also a peculiar 
gelatinous substance called Apiine. The bruised 
leaves of P. arc sometimes employed as a stimulating 
poultice. Tho seeds are a deadly poison to many 
binls, and when powdered, they are sometimes used 
for killing lice. 

PA'ESNIP (Pastinaca), a genus of plants of tho 
natural order Umhellifera:, having compound umbels 
with neither genor.al nor partial involucres ; yellow 
flowers with roundish, involute, sharp-pointed 
petals; calyx alm.'t without teeth; fruit dorsally 
compressed and flat, with a broad border, the ridges 
very fine. The species are annual, biennial, or 
perennial herbaceous plants, with carrot-like, often 
fleshy roots, and pinnate leaves. — The CosniON P. 
(P. sativa) is a natwe of England, although not of 
Scotland, .and is abundant in some districts, particu- 
larly in chalky .and gravelly soils. It is .also found 
in many parts of Europe, and of the north of Asia. 
It is a bienni.al, with angular furrowed stem, 2 — 3 
feet high, pinnate leaves with ovate leaflets, rather 
shining,' cut .and serrated, and a three-lobed teiminal 
leaflet. Tho root of tho uild plant is white, 
arom.atic, mucil.aginous, sweet, but with some 
acridness ; and injiuious effects have followed from 
its use. Cultivation has greatly modified the 
qn.alities both' of tho root and foliage, rendering 
them mnch more bland. The P. h.as long been 
cultivated for the s.ako of its root, which in culti- 
vation has greatly increased in size, and become 
more fleshy. The fl.ayour is disliked by some, as 
well as the too great sweetness, but highly relished 
by others ; and the root of tho P. is more nutritious 
than that of tho carrot. The produce is also, on 
many sods, of Larger qu.antity; and although the 
P. delights in a very open rich soil, it will succeed 
in cLayey soils far too stiff for the carrot. It is 
rather remark.able that it has not been extensively 
cultivated as a field-crop, and for tho feeding of 
cattle, except in the Channel Islands and in 
limited districts of continental Europe ; more 
p.articidarly as c.attle are very fond of it, and not 
only the flesh of cattle fed on it is of excellent 
quality, but the butter of dairy-cows fed on parsnips 


in winter is far superior to that produced by almost 
any other kind of winter-feeding. The mode of 
cultivation of the P. sc.arcely dilfers from that of 
the carrot. There are several varieties in cultivation. 
A very large variety, cultivated in the Channel 
Islands on deep sandy soils, h.as roots sometimes 
three or four feet long ; but this is fidly twice the 
ordinary length, and there is a smaller turnip-rooted 
variety sometimes cultivated in gardens where the 
soil is v'cry shallow. The P. is used chiefly in 
winter, w’hether for the table or for feeding cattle. 
It is improved rather than injured by frost ; but is 
apt to become rusty, if allowed to remain too 
long in the ground; and exhibits acrid qu.alities 
after it has begun to grow agiain in spring. The 
root of the P. is much used in the north of Ireland 
for making a fermented liquor, with yeast and hops ; 
and both in England and Ireland, for m.aking P. 
mme, which has some resemblance to Malmsey 
wine. — Another species, the Cut-leaved P. or 
Sekakul (P. Sclxihul), having pinuatifid cut leaflets, 
a mative of India, Syria, and Egypt, is cultivated in 
the Levant, and is very similar in its uses to tho 
common p.arsnip. 

PAESON, in English Ecclesiastical Law, mc.ans 
0 incumbent of a benefice in a pai'ish. He is c.alled 
paraon (Lat. persona) because he represents the 
church for several purposes. He requires to bo a 
member of the Established Chmch of England, .and 
to be duly admitted to holy orders, presented, 
instituted, .and inducted ; and requires to be 23 
years of age. When he is inducted, and not before, 
he is said to be in full and complete possession of 
the incumbency. The theory is, th.at the freehold 
of the parish church is vested in him, and as the 
legal owner, ho has various rights of control over the 
chancel Ho is .also the owner of tho churchyard, 
and .as such is entitled to the grass. As owner of 
the body of the church, he has a right to control of 
the church bells, and is entitled to prevent tho 
churchwardens from ringing them against his will. 
The distinction between a p.arson and vic.ar is, that 
tho p.arson has generally the w'hole right to tho 
ecclesiastical dues in the parish, whereas the vicar 
has an .appropri.ator over him, who is the real owner 
of the dues and tithes, and the vicar has only an 
inferior portion. The duty of tho p.arson is to 
perform divine service in the parish church under 
the control of the bishop, to administer the sacra- 
ments to parishioners, to read the burial-service on 
request of the parishioners, to marry them in the 
arish church when they tender themselves. He is 
ound to reside in tho parish, and is subject to 
penalties and forfeiture, if he without cause .absent 
himself from the parisk He is subject to the Clergy 
Discipline Act, in case of misconduct. 

PA'KSOHSTOWN (.anciently c.aUed Bier), a 
considerable inland town on the river Brosna, in 
King’s County, Ireland, 69 miles west-south- 
west from Dublin, wnth which city it is connected 
by a branch-lino issuing from the Great Southern 
and AVestern Eailway at Ballybrophy. Pop. 
in 1871, 4939 ; of vvhom 4049 were Eoman Catho- 
lics, 725 Protestant Episcopalians, and the rest 
Protestants of other denominations. Birr had its 
origin at an e.arly period in a monastery founded by 
St Brendan, and was the scene of many important 
events, both in the Irish .and in the post-invasion 
periods. The c.astle, which was anciently the seat 
of the O’Carrols, was grimted by Henry II. to 
Philip de Worcester; but it frequently changed 
masters, and even .alternated between English and 
Irish hands. By James I., it was granted to Law- 
rence Parsons, ancestor of the present proprietor, 
the Earl of Eosse ; but through the entire period of 
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tlie civil wars, its possession ^va3 constantly ilisputcd, I to tlio Scythian avord parllic, banished, seems to 


until after 1G90, when the Parsons family avas linally 
established in possession. About this lime. Birr 
returned tavo members to parliament, but the pria’i- 
logc aa'as temporary. Tlie castle has been rebuilt. 
P. is one of the handsomest and best built inland 
towns in Ireland, avith several fine churches and 
chapels, a nunnery, a statue of the Bubo of Cum- 
berland, a bronze statue (erected in ISTfi) of the lliird 
Earl of Posse, a toavn-ball, .a library, literary insti- 
tute, a model and other schools. But tho great 
attractions of P. arc the castle, the obscra’atory, and 
the laboratory of the late Earl of Bosso (<|. v.), stdl 
maintained in active use by tho present c.arl. P. is 
an important corn-market, a considerable centre of 
inland coniiucrco ; but with the c.vccption of a dis- 
tillery and brewery, it is almost entirely without 
manufactures. It is a military’ station, .and the seat 
of a union avorlvhnuse. 

PABS'WANATIIA, the twenty-third of the 
dcillcd saints of tho dainas, in tho present cr.a. lie 
and Mahavira, tho twenty-fouitli, arc held in highest 
esteem, especially in IIindust.au. In a suburb of 
Benares, called Beluimra, there is a temple lionourcd 
ns tho birtliplaco of Pilrs'wanfith.a. Seo Jain.vs. 

PAllT, in Music. Wien a piece of mu.sic consists 
of several scries of sounds performed simult.anconsly, 
each scries is called a part. 

PABTEUUE, in gardens laid out in the old 
French style, the open part in front of the house, 
in which llowcr-beils and closely-cut lawn were 
intermingled .according to a regul.ar jilan. 

PA'RTlIEN()(:E'h'E.SIS(fromthcGr.;nr/7i<-aos, 
a virgin, and rjrncsis, tho not of jiroduction) is a term 
invented by I'rofe.s'ur Owen to indic.atc propagation 
liy self-splitting or sidf-dividing, by budding from 
without or within, and by any mode save by the .act 
of impregnation ; the parthenogenetio individu.als 
being se'xlc.ss (ir virgin fem.aic.s. Seo the article ^ 
f;i:Nn'..\TKi:;5, Ai.ti;i'.sation or. For many reinarh- 
.able fact.s in relation to parthenogenesis in insects, 
tho reader is referred to Profc'sor Owen’s eighteenth 
lecture, Un th': Comparative Anatom;/ amf I’M/tioto;/;/ 
or' Invcrtf.hratc Animal.i ; and to Sicbold, On 
J'artlomo'jcni'si/i, translated by Ilallas, 

PA'HTIIEKOX, tho temido of hlincia-.a at 
Athens; one of the most celebrated of tho Greek 
temiiles, ami usually regarded as the most jierfect 
speeimen of Greek nreliiteeture. M.any of tho 
sculptures have been brought to England, .and are 
now in the British Miwoum. See Gurci.vt; Ar.ciil- 
axuTUKig 

PABTIIENOPE AN BEPUBLIC (from Part!/- 
cnopr, the ohle.st name of the city of Naples) was 
the name given to tho st.atc into which tho kingdom 
of Najdi'S was tnmsformed by the French Bepubli- 
cans, 'J.'id J.anu.ary ITOd, and which only lasted till 
the following .Tune, avhm the invading .army w.as 
forced to retreat. 

PA'RTIIIA, anciently a country of IVcstern Asia, 
lying .at the south-east end of tho C'.aspi.an .Sea, 
froiu which it avas separated by a narrowstrip, known 
ns llyrcania, noav forms tho imrtheni jiortion of the 
province of Khor.assan, and is an almost wholly 
mountainous region. Its rivers arc merely mountain 
torrents, avhieh are supplied by the melting snow on 
the Elburz range during winter and spring, but .arc 
mostly dry in summer and autumn. 

The original inhabitants are believed to have been 
of Scythi.an race, as shcavn by their language as well 
as by their manners, and to belong to the great 
Indo-Gormanio family. If this be tho case, as is 
very prob.able, tho term Parthian, from its analogy 
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indicate that they were a tribe wno uau ueeu uiivcu 
to P. out of Scjiiliia (i. c.. Central Asi.a). The 
Parthians, during the time of the Boman^ Bepublic, 
were distinguished by primitive simplicitj' of life 
and extreme bravery, though at tho same time much 
given to bacchanali.an and voluptuous pleasures. 
Thc 5 ' neglected agriculture and commerce, devoting 
their wdiolo time to predatory expeditions and 
w.arf.ara They fought on horseback, and after a 
peculiar fashion. Being armed sold}’' with bows 
and arrows, they were rendered defenceless after the 
first discharge ; and, to g.ain time for adjusting 
a second arrow to the bow, turned their horsc.s, and 
retired, ns if in full flight, but an enemy incautiously 
pursuing, was immediately assailed by a second 
flight of arrows ; a second pretended flight followed, 
and tho conflict was thus carried on till tho P.arthi- 
ans gained tho victory, or c.xhaustod their quivers. 
They gencnally discharged their arrows backwards, 
holding tho bow behind tho shoulder; a mode of 
attack more dangerous to a pursuing enemy 
than to one in order of b.attle. Tho Parthians 
first appear in history ns subject to tho gre.at 
Pcrsi.an Empire. After tho death of Alexander 
tho Great, P. formed part of the Sj'rian lungdom, 
but revolted under Antiochns II., and constituted 
itself into an independent kingdom nndcr tho 
Arsdeithr (see Ar.s.icis), 250 n.c., a race of Idngs who 
exercised tho most completely despotic authority 
ever known, treating their subjects as if tho vilest 
of shaves; yet so accustomed did tho Parthi.ans 
become to this odious rule, that some of tho hater 
inonarchs, who had received a Homan education, 
and after their accession treated their subjects with 
oialinarv justice and humanity, were completely 
desiiised. Tho capital of tho Parthian moii.arcliy 
w.as Ilocatomiiylos (‘ the ci^’ of tho hundred gates ’), 
now D.amg.an. The Parthian dominion rapidly ex- 
tended to'tlio Euphrates on tho west .and tho Indus 
on the cast, and bcc.anio a most powerful .and 
flourishing empire; Seleiicia, Ctesiphon — the capital 
of the Persian em]icror3 of tho Sassauid.X' — .and other 
celebrated cities date their rise from this pcriorl, 
.and soon eclipsed, in size and S]ilendour, tho ancient 
liccatomiiylos. In spite of rqveatcd attacks on the 
part of the Bomans, the Parthians m.aint.aincd their 
iiidepcndcnce (see Cn.t.s.sf.s, Sur.r.XA) ; and though 
Trajan, in 115— IIG A.n., seized certain portions of 
the country, tho Bomans were soon compelled to 
.abandon them. In 21-1 A.D., during tho reign of 
Art.abanus IV., the last of the Arsacidm, a revolt, 
headed by Ardshir, son of B.abcgan, broke ont in 
Persia, and the Parthian mon.arcli, beaten in threo 
engagements, lost his throne and life, while tho 
victor Eubstitiited tho Persian dynasty of tho S.vs- 
.SAXiim: (q. v.) for that of tho jVi-sacidm. Some 
scions of tho Parthian roy.al family continued for 
several centuries to rule over the mountainous dis- 
trict of Armenia, under tho protection of the 
Bomans, and made frequent descents upon Assyri.a 
and B.abyloni.a ; but their liistorj- is obscure and of 
little importance. 

PARTIAL LOSS, in tho law of hlarinc Insur- 
ance, is a loss which is not total ; and therefore tho 
insurer is not entitled to .abandon or give up tho 
rcm.ains of the ship or cargo, and cl.aim the entire 
insurance money ; but ho is bound to keep his ship 
or goods, .and cl.aim only in proportion to his actual 
loss or damage. 

PA'RTICIPLE (Tjat. participiiim, p.art-taking), 
the name of a class of words which h.avc tho mean- 
ing of a verb arith tho form of an adjective. The 
n.ainc is said to have been given from their p.art.alcing 
of the n.aturo both of a verb and of an adjective. 
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Some grammarians make the participle a distinct 
part of sjjcech, hut it is more commonly classed as a 
pa] t of the conjugation of the verb. There are in 
English tv.-o participles, one in ing, usually called 
the present, but properly the imperfect, because it 
expresses continued, unfinished action, e.g., loving, 
wriling; and the other expressing past action, and 
ending either in cd (t) or in en, e. g., loved, vyritten. 
In Aug.-Sax. and Old Eng., the imperfect parti- 
ciple ended in md, e. g., hahand (having), corre- 
sponding to the modern Ger. habend, Gr. ajiont{os), 
Lat. 7ia6e«f(is). In the sentence, ‘ He is writing a 
letter,’ loriting is the imperfect participle; in ‘the 
writing of the letter occupies him,’ or ‘writing is 
a difficult art,’ it is a substantive, and had a different 
origin. In the latter case, -ing corresponds to the 
Ang.-Sax. termination -ung, used in forming sub- 
stantives from a large class of verbs; thus, Ang.-Sax. 
lialgung (hallowing) is equivalent in meaning and 
in etymology to Lat. consecratio ; similarly, modern 
Ger. Vernichlung, annihilation, from vemicliten, to 
annihil.ate. Such a phrase as, ‘ while the letter is 
writing,’ seems to he a shortened form of the now 
autiqu.ated, ‘ is a-WTiting,’ which was originally, 

‘ is in writing.’ Although this mode of exiiression 
is li.ablo in some cases to ambiguity, it is terser and 
more idiomatic than the circmnlocution of, ‘is being 
written,’ which is often substituted for it. The 
verbal substantive in -ing is often exactly equivalent 
to the infinitive; thus, ‘standing long in one 
position is painful’ = ‘to stand,’ &c. It has this 
advantage, that while it can be construed as a noun 
(e. g., with a possessive case), it can retain at the 
same time the usual adjuncts of a verb; as, ‘What 
are ^ve to infer from the king’s dismissing his 
minister?’ The use of this form contributes not a 
little to the peculiar brevity and strength of the 
English langu.ago. 

PA'P^TICK, a town of Scotland, in the county 
of Lanark, prettilj' situated, chiefly on arising ground 
on the Kelvin, immediately above its junction with 
the Clyde, and abouf'lhree miles west-north-west 
of the Cross of Glasgow, of which city it now forms 
a suburb. Kine-tenths of the workmen of P. are 
engaged in ship-building, and there are numerous 
ship-building yards, flour-mUls, cotton factories, and 
bleach-fields. A large iportion of the-inhabitants 
are engaged iu business in Glasgow, and for their 
accommodation extensive, ranges of handsome villas 
have been built here. Pop. (1851) 3131; (1861) 
S1S3; (1871) 17,601. 

' PARTl'NICO, Sala di, a post-town of Sicily, in 
the province of P.alermo, and 19 miles south-west of 
the city of that name, at the foot of a grand preci- 
pice of red limestone. The plain iu the vicinity is 
of surpassing fertility ; com, wine, oU, fruit, and 
Bum.ach are produced fin rich abundance ; and linen 
and woollen goods are manufactured. Pop. (1872) 
20,151. Sc.attered vestiges of ancient habitations 
are still to be seen on the summit of the height 
.above the town, and are said to be the ruins of the 
ancient Parthcnicum mentioned iu the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, and there only. 

PA'RTISAK is a name for a halberd or pike, or 
for a marshal’s b.aton. The name is also given to 
the leader of a detached body of light troops, who 
make Wiar by harassing the enemy, rather th.an 
coming to direct fighting, by cutting off stragglers, 
interrupting his supplies, and confusing him by 
ra[)id str.atcgy. The ' action of such a corps is 
known as Partisan warfare. 

PARTI'TIOK, a thin interior w.all dividing one 
.apartment from another. It is usually of brick- 
work, 4.) or 9 inches thick, or of timber "ufith 

I standards about 41 inches thick .covered with lath 


and plaster. Wooden partitions are used when 
there is no sufficient support for brick. When these 
have to carry joists or any other weight, they ought 
to be constructed in the form of a truss (q. v.). 

- PARTITION, or PARTITDRA, in Music. See 
Score. 

PARTITION LINES, in Heraldry, lines 
dividing the shield in directions corresponding to 
the ordinaries. According to the direction of the 
partition lines, a shield is said to be party or parted 
per fess, per pale, per bend, per cheveron, per saltire ; 



a shield divided by lines in the direction of a crossi 
is said to bo quartered ; and a shield parted at 
once per cross and per saltire, is said to GironnS 
(q. V.) of eight. The partition lines are not always 
plain; they may be engrailed, inveoted, embattled, 
wavj’’, nebuly, indented, dancettS or r.aguly — forips 
which wUl be found expl.ained under separate 
articles. 

PA'RTNERSHIP, in the law of England, is the 
union of two or more individuals acting under a 
contract, whereby they mutually contribute their 
property or labour for the purpose of making profits 
jointly. - When a partnership is confined to a 
particular transaction or speculation, it is usually 
called a joint-adventure, and the parties are joint- 
adventurers. The usual criterion by which a partner- 
ship is ascertained to exist, as distinguished from 
other arrangements, is that there is a community 
of profit ; it is not essential that both should suffer 
losses equally or proportionably, for one partner 
may stipulate th.at he shall not be liable to loss. 
This stipulation is binding between the partners, 
but of course is insufficient to prevent the partners 
from being all liable to third parties. So one part- 
ner may contribute all the c.apital or all the labour. 
A dormant partner is one whose name does not 
generally appear to the world as a partner, but who 
nevertheless is to all intents and purposes a partner, 
with equal rights .and liabilities to the rest. In 
order to constitute th.at kind of community of profit 
which is the chief ingredient in a partnership, it is 
necessary that the partner share in the profits as a 
partner ; for iu many cases, clerks, Eerv.ants, or 
agents receive a commission or remuneration pro- 
portioned to profits, and yet are not partners, for 
this is merely one mode of ascertaining the salary 
which they are to receive. In all such cases, there- 
fore, the distinction as to whether there is a partner- 
ship or not turns on the consideration whether the 
alleged jjartner receives a share of the profits, as 
such, or merely receives a salary proportioned to 
profits, without having a specific interest in the firm. 
The contract of partnership may be entered into 
either by word of mouth or in writing. If no 
specified term be agreed upon, it is a p.artnership at 
wall, and may be dissolved by either of the parties 
at pleasiu-e. Sometimes, also, the Court of Chancery 
wiU interfere to dissdlve the partnership before the 
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time appointed ; but this only happens when Bome loss o£ his advance. The House of Lords, however, 
urgent reason exists, ns that one in 18G0, had held it to be a mistake to suppose that 
of the palmers has become a hin.atic, or has proved a person who advanced money on terms of sharine^ 
grossly dishonest, or the object of the partnership profits w'as necessarily a partner. To remove pait 
cannot be carried out. hlere difiercnces of opinion of the difficulty, however, an not of 28 and 29 Viet, 
on minor meters arc no ground for Becking a c. 86 was passed, which enacts that if advances are 
dissolution. The partners may make any kind of made by written contract to a person in trade on 
arr.aiigemont between themselves that the}' think terms of sharing profits, that of itself will not make 
proper; but if tlicse are unusual and spcci.al stipii- the lender a partner. Hoc will the p.ayment of a 
latioiis, there is no certainty of securing the same serv.ant or agent by a share of profits, nor the receipt 
being adhered to, without a formal deeil or indenture by a dcecased partner's widow or child of p.art of 
of partiiorship being executed. Thus, it is common to the profits as annuity, make any of these a partner. 
Btipulate as to the capital each is to contribute, and Rut the benefit of this act was confined in most cases 
ns to the proportion of profits he is to receive, as to to written contracts, and thus the old law remains as 
what is to bo done in case of the death of a p.artner, to other cases. It is still the law that a person, not 
&o. Unless a stipiil.ation is made to the contrary, a p.artner, becomes liable as one, if ho h.as either re- 
tho rule is, that the death of ono of the jiartncrs presented himself as a partner, or authorised another 
dissolves the partnership. So docs his baiikniptcy. so to represent him ; and the third person dealing 
It is .also a rule th.at no now p.artner can bo intro- arith the firm must h.ave known this representation 
ducod avithoiit the consent of the rest. There av.as to enable him to hold the dormant p.artner liable, 
once a poouli.arity in the law of England as to the In 1870, a bill w.as passed ‘ to facilitate compromises 
form of remedy — ^thc rule being, that partners cannot and .arrangements between creditors and share- 
suo each otlicr in a court of laav in respect of holders of joint-stock and other companies in liqui- 
partnership transactions, but the only remedy is by dation,’ but these points do not call for notice here, 
a bill in Chancery. As against third parties, avh.at- In Scotland, the law of partnership, though in its 
ca-er may bo tlio Becrct arrangements between cssenti.al features the s.ame vrith the haw of England, 
tliomsclvcs, the rule is, th.at any p.artner can bind differs in one or two particiihars. The partnership 
the firm in all matters which are avithiu the Bcopo is treated as a distinct person in l.aaa*, the partners 
of the ii.artnership, each being by the mature of the being only its sureties or cautioners ; and the con- 
contraot made tlic agent of .all the rest for business sequence of this is, that in actions by or against the 
purposes. Tims, any one m.ay accept a bill in the firm, the individual partners need not iTo named, 
manic of the firm, proaadod such bo one of the modes though in practice one or tavo of them goner.aliy are 
of_ doing business. It is, hoaa-ca-er, to bo borne in named. Each partner may also sue the firm as if it 
mind, th.at the firm is only bound by ono of the aa-cro a distinct person ; and the firm m.ay be made 
partners in those matters avhieli are strictly within b.ankrupt avithout any of the p.artners being seques- 
tho proper biismess of the firm, avliieJi is an import- tr.atcd. See Paterson’s Comp, of E. d- S. haw 
aut qualification of the general poai-er. Within the p. 214. ’ 


• • 1*1 r •''®r ,1 r coiivcx, bent domi at the tip; the a\-^ngs and t.ail 

f ‘ ° * >° short, the tarsi .as well as thi toes makeS, the tarsi 

each partner on its behalf aanthm tho not spurred.— The Co.mmox P., or Guay P. (P. 

fu rextent f^^''a^^Tn f plentiful of all game-birds in 

V^l.l t" I * Mr Britain, and becomes increasingly plentiful ns culti- 

o£ the firm lienee t e?” v.ation is extended, avhilst the range of the moorfowl 

n naeinee ee le v’ * „ r " / importance for is restricted. It is not found in t& Outer Hebrides. 

termimteVl ^ On the continent of Europe, it is abundant in almost 

afi S ^ 'ule .3, th.at as rcgards oU aistricts snit.ablo to its habits, from Scandinavia 

i. t a, fen!' f ' r" " i to Me.Uterr.ane.an, .and is found also in tho north 

deali'^ea W Africa, and in somo p.arts of the west of Asia. H 

Uiiies3°it can bn ’nr< ve(Wr.at*tr'’^''^art^ 1°^ l”” considerably in size ; those found in rich low- 

n iee L e n te l' 1 ^ ^ ^’cing gcncr.ally the largest, and about 12, •. 

senJ tne wtLeJ'a entire length ; avhilst those which inhabit 

is tL only course caectuah““ r. 9 orcr an.l more upland distriets are r.athcr smaUer. 


mi.n „c m 1 - ■ 1 1 1 , 'Jfi'c female is rather sm.allcr than tho male, xno 

„ - ■ ‘ India idiials entering into l.argo upper xiarts of both arc .ash-gray, finely a-.aried with 

aadfich avero^riTnalta ^ comp.anie3, broavn and black; the m.alf has a deep chestnut 

ln<i Iff! in n. ^ T ^ cxtciulcd partnerahips, crcsccnt-sliaped spot on tlic breast, wliich is almost 

TI q ^ ‘''%to these being tawiied or .altogether avanting in the fcm.ale. A v.aricty called 

T o J ^ Jo^^-STOCIC C 0 .ai- the Mountain P. has^the plum.ago broivii. The P. is 
ii of limiting the liability of seldom found far from cultia-.ated land. It feeds on 

partners or Eharehohlcrs in joint-stock comp.anics gr.ain and other seeds, insects and tlieir l.arvie and 
'‘dief, that a similar and tJiQ o£ ants are genci-.ally tho food 

J’O ®-’‘*^c'ided to ordinary sought at first for the young. The nest is usii.ally on 
partnerships, .ami .accordingly a bill av.as introduced tho ground, among brushavood .and long grass, ot in 

into ■nnrlifiTnfinr. in ISR-l tn mnnln t.niq i.n Iia finnn _r _i .1 w ® 


simplify some of the rules as to partnerslnplwbihty, .ittacliment to tlicir younit, nnd "rcat courage in 
^vhicU arc Eomewlmt perplexiiig. It had long been rciicllmg os-sailants ; thoyiiave also recourse ° like 
+1 complaint that eveiy man who M a an^ny other birds, to stratagem, to draw off tho 
olln f f V® hable powerful and dangerous enemies, such as dogs, 

also to hear his share of tho loss ; whereas by lend- in another direction, flfittering close before them as 
^ interest ho was a mere if broken-winged, whilst tho brood escape. Until 

3o/* could bo exposed to no risk but tho tho end of autumn, tho parent birds and their brood j 
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kcop together in a covey ; late in the season, several' 
coveys "often nnitc into a ymet, -when it becomes 
much more difficult for the sportsman to approach 
them. The flight of the P. is strong and rapid for 
a short distance, but it does not seem to be capable 
of a long-sustained flight. The eggs of partridges 
' are often hatched, and the young birds reared,_by 
the domestic hen, the chief requisite being a plentiful 
supply of ants when the birds are very young. 
Partridges thus reared become very tame, but they 
seldom breed in the aviary. — The Red-legged P. 
(P. -rufus, or Gaccahis rufus, the genus or sub-genus 
Oaccabis being distinguished by a rudimentary blunt 
spur on the tarsi) is a native of the south of Europe 
and of the Channel Islands, and is now also plentiful 
in some parts of England, particularly Norfolk and 
Suffolk, into which it has been introdueed- It is 
rather larger than the Common P., stronger on the 
wing, and^less casUy approached by the sportsman, 
whilst it is also less esteemed for the table. The 
upper parts are of a reddish-ash colour ; the thro.at 
and cheeks white, bounded by a collar of black, 
which expands in black spots on the breast ; and 
the sides exhibit bars of black. The plumage is 
smooth. — Two other species, nearly allied to this, 
arc found in some of the southern parts of Europe. 
India has a number of species. The habits of aU 
the species much resemble those of the Common 
Partridge. — ^The name P. is sometimes extended so 
as to include the species of Ortyr.fseo ViUGitnAN 
Quail), and in South America is sometimes given 
to the Tinamous. 

PARTRIDGE BERRY. See Gaultheuia. 

PARTRIDGE PIGEON {Qcopliaps), !m Austr.a- 
liau genus of Columhidai, approaching 'more_ than 
most of the pigeons, in character and_ habits, to 
the true gallinaceous birds, and particularly to 
partridges. Their plumage is beautiful, and gener- 
.ally with a bronze tinge and lustre on the ivings, 
which causes them to bo sometimes called Bronp- 
wings. There are several species. They live 
mostly on the ground,- and rise with a whirring 
noise, like the phoas.ant, when disturbed. They are 
highly esteemed for the table. — Oeotrygon montana, 
a spocics'of another genus of Cohirnbidm, bears the 
name of Parteedge Dove in the West Indies. It 
.also seeks its food chie^r on the ground, although 
it affects well-wooded distiicts. 

PARTRIDGES, in Artillery, were very large 
bombards formerly in use at sieges and in defensive 
worlis. They are mentioned in^oissart. 

■ PARTEID,GB-AVOOD, a very pretty hard- wood 
from the West Indies and Brazil ; it is usually of a 
reddish colour, in various shade from light to dark, 
the shades being mingled in thin streaks; but in 
some choice sorts they are curled upon one another 
BO as to resemble V tile feathers of the partridge, 
avhence its name. One variety occurs in which the 
colours are remarkably bright, and it is consequently 
called Pheasant-wood. In Br.azil, this beautiful 
wood is so plentifiU that it is employed in ship- 
building," and it is said to be used in our navy- 
y.ards under the name of Cabbage- wood, but this is 
doubtful ; many woods are knoivn as partridge, and 
several as cabbage wood. Among the Brazihans, it 
is called ‘ Angelim,’ and they describe four sorts — 
Anyelim dc pedra (the Stone Angelim), A. vevmdlio 
(Red Angelim), A. amargoso (Bitter Angelim), and 
A. varzea (Cultivated Angelim). Its chief use in 
this country is for cabinet-work. Tunbridge-ware, 
p.arasol-stickc, fans, and other small matters for 
which its beauty recommends it. It is said to be 
yielded by the leguminous tree (Andira inermis), 
which is found not only in the Brazils, but in other 
parts of South America and the West Indies. 
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PARTS OP SPEECH are the several kinds or 
classes into which the words of a language are 
divided. There is notliing in the outward form of 
words that would enable us to divide them into 
classes. The distinction lies in the offices that the 
several words perform in a Sentence (q. v.). All 
words performing the same office in sentences belong 
to the same class. The essential parts of speech 
are the Noun, Adjective, Pronoim, Verb, Adverb, 
Preposition, Conjunction (see these several heads). 
The Articles- (q. v.) are not distinct parts of speech, 
being essentially pronouns ; and Interjections (q. v.) 
hiirdly belong to articulate speech. To name the 
class or part of speech to which each word of a 
sentence belongs, is called to parse it. 

PARTURI'TION. See Midwieeey. 

PARTY, in Heraldiy. See Paetition Lines. 

PARTY-WALL is the wall dividing two houses 
or tenements, and which is, in a certain sense, one 
and indivisible, though the property of two or more 
parties. The question as to who is the owner of 
any particular part of the party-wall, is solved by 
ascertaining who is the owner of the soil on which 
it m built. In the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, it is presumed that half of the soil belongs to 
the owner on one side, and the other half to the 
oivner of the other side; and unless the wall has 
stood twenty years and upwards, each owner can 
do what he likes with his own half, and can pare 
it away if ho likes. But in general, mutual interest 
'prevents each party from resorting to his strict 
legal rights. A practice exists for one who builds a 
house adjoining the wall of a neighbour, to p.ay for 
half the expense. In Scotland, a party building 
close to the wall of another’s house, can compel the 
owner of the first house to give him half of tho 
wall or gable, on paying half the expense ; while in 
England there is no such compulsion. In Scotland, 
where the practice exists of building houses in flats 
lying each upon the other, the law is not clearly 
settled, and requires to be cleared up as to_ what is 
the nature of the property or interest which each 
proprietor of a fl.at has in that part of tho gable 
bounding his own flat. The better opinion is, that 
each is the entire owner of his half of the gable, 
the others having merely cross servitudes; and 
hence it follows, that if the flats on both sides of 
a gable belong to one owner, he can make a com- 
munication through the gable, provided he do not 
injmre the chimney-flues of the lower flats, or the 
stability of the structure. 

RARVATI (from the Sanscrit iJarnate, mountain, 
literally, mountain-born) is one of the names by 
which Durga, the consort of S'iva, is usually called, 
she being the daughter of the mountain Himalaya. 

RA'RVISB, a porch or open space in front of the 
door of a church. 

RASCAGOU'LA, a river, and bay at its mouth, 
in Mississippi, D. S. The river, formed by tho 
junction of the Leaf, the Chickahay, with numerous 
branches, drains the south-eastern portion of the 
state, and flows into Mississippi Sound throiigli 
two mouths which form the bay. It is^ navigable 
Too miles through a sandy region of pine-forests, 
supplying turpentine. The villages on the bay are 
summer resorts from Mobile and New Orleans; and 
on the shores at night are heard sounds like the 
.dEolian harp, supposed to be caused by some kind 
of shell-fish. 

PASCAL, Blaise, one of the most distinguished 
philosophers and scholars of the 17th c., was born at 
Clermont, in Auvergne, Erance, June 19, 1623. His 
father, Etienne Pascal, was president of the Cour 
des Aides at Clermont. His mother, Antoinette 
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Bezon, died •svliile he ivaa little beyond infancy. Ho 
had two sisters — the elder, Gilbcrte, hladaine Perior, 
afterwards his biographer ; the younger, Jacqueline, 
who became a nun of Port Itoyal, under the cele- 
brated M6re Angelique, sister of Antoine Aniattld. 
Prom childhood, Blaise gave evidence of extra- 
ordinary abilities ; and when he reached liis eighth 
year, his father resigned his ofGce at Clennont, and 
came to Paris, in order personally to direct the boy’s 
education. For tho puqiose of concentrating all the 
boy’s efforts upon languages, his father kept out of 
his reach all books tivatiiig the sirbjeet of mathe- 
matics, for which he had earlj- evinced a decided 
taste ; and it is recorded that by his own unaided 
speeuiations, drarving the diagrams with charcoal 
upon the floor, he made some progress in geometry. 
One account represents him as having thus 
mastered the first thirty-two propositions, of 
the first book of Euclid’s Elements — a statement 
which carries its omi refutation with it. Thence- 
forward, he was permitted freely to foUow the 
the bent of his genius. In his sixteenth year, he 
produced a treatise on Conic Sections, which extorted 
the almost incredidous admiration of Descartes. 
In his nineteenth year, he invented a calculating- 
machine; and turning his attention to the novel 
questions as to the natiue of fluids, which Torri- 
celh’s theories bad raised, he produced two essays, 
which, although not published till after his de.ath, 
have established his reputation as an experimental 
physicist. His father Laring accepted an office at 
liouen, P. was there brought much into intercourse 
with a distinguished preacher, Abbe GuiUebert, a 
member of the Jauseuists, but a man of great elo- 
quence, a great master of ascetic theology, from 
whom and from other members of the same ngid sect, 
as well as from the writings of Arnauld, St C3Tan, 
and Nicole, P.’s mind received a deeply religions turn ; 
and his health having suffered much from excessive 
study, he gave himself up in great measure to retire- 
ment and theological reading, and to the practice of 
asceticism. The death of his father, and his sister 
Jacqueline’s withdrawal to Port Eoyal, confirmed 
these habits ; and it is to this period that we owe 
his magnificent though unfinished PensSes, which 
have extorted the admiration even of his unbeliev- 
ing, and therefore unsympathising critics. Hairing 
fuUy identified himself with the jansenist party, he 
was induced (1G55) to take up his residence at Port 
Eoyal, although not as a member of the body, 
where he resided tiU his death, entmely given up to 
prayer and practices of mortification, among W'hich 
practices may bo mentioned that of wearing an iron 
girdle, studded with sharp points, which he forced 
into his flesh whenever he felt himself assailed by 
sinful thoughts. In the controvemy to which the 
condemnation of Arnauld by the Sorbonne (1655) 
gave rise, P. took a lively interest ; and it was to 
this controverey that he contributed the memorable 
Letlres Provinciales, published under the pseudonym 
of Louis de Montalt. These famous Letters (eighteen 
in niunber, not reckoning the nineteenth, which is a 
fragment, and the twentieth, which is by Lemaistre), 
are written, as if to a provincial friend, on the 
absorbing controversial topic of the day. The first 
three are devoted to the vindication of Arnauld, 
and the demonstration of the identity of his doctrine 
with that of St Augustine. But it was to the later 
letters that the collection owed both its contem- 


porary popidarity and its abiding fame. In these 
P. addresses himself to the casuistry and to the 
directorial system of Amauld’s great antagonists, 
tho Jesuits ; and in a strain of humorous irony which 
has seldom been surpassed, he holds up to ridicule 
their imputed laxity of principle on the obligation 
of restitution, on simony, on probable opinions, on 


directing tho intention, on equivocation and mental 
reservation, tc. In all this, he professes to produce 
the authorities of their own .authors. Of tho extra- 
ordinary ability displ.aj'cd in tliese cclebrntod Letters, 
no question can bo entertained ; but the Jesuits and 
their friends loudly complain of their unfairness, 
and represent them ns in grc.it part tho work of a 
special pleader. The quotations, with the exception 
of those from Escobar, were confcs'scdlj’ supplied bj- 
P.’s friends. It is complained that mani' of tho 
authors cited arc not Jesuits at all ; that many of 
the opinions ridiculed and reprobated as opinions of 
the Jesuit order, had been in reality fonnallj’ repu- 
diated and condemned in the Society- ; that manj- of 
tho extracts are garbled and distorted ; that it 
treats as though they had been designed for tho 
pulpit and as manuals for teaching, works which 
in reality were but meant as private directions 
of the judgment of tho confessor ; .and tliat, 
in almost all cases, statements, facts, and circum- 
stances are withheld, which would modify, if not 
entirely remove, their objectionable tendency. 
See JESuns. To all which the enemies of the 
Jesi,iits reply hy arguments intended thoroughty- 
to vindicate Pascal. P. himself entertamed 
no compunctious feeling for tho production of 
these Letters, but even at the approach of dc.ith 
declared his full satisfaction with the work, such as 
it was. His later ye.ars were made very uTctchod 
,hy continued, or at least frequently recurring hypo- 
chondria, under the influence of which he suffered ' 
from very p.ainfid fontasies, which he was un.able 
to control. His strength was completely worn out 
by these and other infirmities, and, prem.aturely old, 
he died at the early age of thirty-nino in P.aris, in 
the year 1CC2. His PensSes sur la Pclighn, et sur 
qtielQues attires Sujeis, being unfinished, were pub- 
lished with suppressions .and modific.ations in 16C9 ; 
but their fuE value was only learned from the com- 
plete edition which was published .at the instance of. 
M. Cousin (P.aris, 1844). Of .all his works, tho Lettres 
Provinciales have boon tho most f requentlj- reprinted. 
They were tr.anslated into Latin in the lifetime of P. 
by Nicole, under tho pseudonym of a Geianan pro- 
fessor, ‘Wilhelm Wendroo;’ and an edition in four 
languages appe.ared at Cologne, in 1GS4. 

PASCHAL. See Passovek. 

PA'SeO, or CETIEO DE PASCO, an important 
mining city in Peni, in the dep.artment of Junin, 
stands at .an elev.ation of about 14,000 feet above 
sea-level, 80 miles north-east of Lima, in a direct 
line, but upw.ards of 130 miles by the winding 
mountain road. It consists of a collection of huts 
spread over au area that has been hollowed out 
and perforated in .all directions bj- mines. Tho 
number of the inhabitants varies according to the 
state of the mines; being sometimes considenably 
more than 12,000, and often much less. It possesses 
a journal of literature and mining. The CeiTO, or 
‘mountain knot,’ of P.asoo rises, in Saeshuanata, 
10,000 feet above tho level of the sea. Coal is found. 

PAS-DE-CALAIS (Fr. for Strait of Dover), a 
department in the north of Fr.ance, bounded on 
the N. by the dep.artment of Nord .and the Strait 
of Dover, and on the W. by the Strait of Dover 
and tho English Ch’anneh Area, 1,031,590 acres, 
of (Which 883,300 acres are cultivated, and 230,707 
in me.adows.' Pop. (1872) 701,158. The surface is 
level, with the exception of a ridge of bills running 
from the south-east to the north-west, ending in 
Gris-nez C.ape (q. v.), and forming the water-shod 
between the North Sea and the English Channel. 
The rivers, which are of no considerable length, are 
the Scarpe and Lj-s in the b,asin of the North Sea, 
and the Authie and Canche belonging to the basin 
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of thf English Channel. The rivers are navigable 
vrithin the department, and arc connected by canals. 
The coast-line is SO miles in length, and the shores 
are in certain parts lorv and sandy; while for 
several miles on either side of Gris-noz, cliffs 
rimilar to those of Dover /ront tho sea. Tho 
climate is mild, but exceedingly inconstant. Tlie 
roil is very fertile — all tho usual cereal .and Icgu- 
niinons crops .are produced in abundance — and 
the cmintiy is very productive both .as regards 
nerriculture and manufactures. Fishing is actively 
carried on, on the coast, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boulogne. Coal of an indifferent 
qu.-.lity is raised, the excellent quarries of the 
department ai-e worked, and consider.able quantities 
of turf are cut. The industrial establishments arc 
numerous and important, .as iron-foundries, glass- 
vori:.'’, potteries, tanneries, and numerous bleach- 
v. orli-, .-u-.d mills ami factories of various kinds. 
Bonlogne and Calais are the princip.al h.arbours. 
There are six arrondiescraents — Arras, Bcthnne, 
.St Omer, St Pol, Boulogne, .and hlontrcuil. Tlie 
capit.al is Arms. 

PASENG. .Sec Goat. 

PA'.SEV.'ALK, a tovm of Prussia, in the govern- 
i.icnt of Stettin, 25 miles wc3t-north-we.st of the 
cit}’ cf that name, on tho Uker. It contains two 
cliurchc', two hosjiital.s, and several woolleu-cloth 
and leather faotorio.s ; and came.s on an active 
general trade. Pop. (1S71) SO-IO. 

P.\.‘^IIA’, or PACIIA, a title used in the Ottoman 
C!r.[iire, and applied to govirnors of prorinccs, or 
mihtarj’ and nasaal commanders of high rank. Tho 
name is said to be derived from two Persian worJ.s 
— pa, foot or support, and t/ia/i, ruler— and signilics 
‘ tho t iqiport of tho niler.’ Tlio title w.as limited 
in tlie early period of tho Ottoman empire to tho 
prinei'S of tiio blood, but was subscquontly extended 
to tho grand-vkior, tho memhers of tho div.'ln, tho 
rcraskier, cajiitan-jiasha, tho bcglcr-bogs, and other 
ciril and miUtaiy .authorities. Tho distmetivo badge 
of a ]i.a.sha is a hor.u^ „ tail, w.aving from tho end of 
a staff, crov.-ned with a gilt ball ; in war, this badge 
is always carried before him when ho goes .abroad, 
.and is at other times planted in front of his tent, 
Tlie three grades of pnsh.as are distinguished by tho 
number of tho horso-t; 'Is on their standards ; those 
of tho highest rank art pashas of three taihs, and 
include, in general, tho highest functionaries, civil 
and military. All pashas of this class have the title 
of rizier ; and tho gr.and-vizicr is, par cxrrJlrnco, .a 
pasha of three tails. Tho pashas of two tails are the 
I governors Oi jirorinccs, who gcncnally are called by 
tbc .simple title ‘p.ash.a.’ Tlio lowest rank of ji.asli.a 
i.s tho pasha of one tail ; tho sanjaks, or ]owe.sl class 
of jirovincial governors, are of this rank The pasha 
of a prorince has nutluirity over the military force, 
the rtvemie, and tlic administration of justice. Ilis 
authority was formcrl 3 ' absolute, hut rcecntlj’ a 
chcol: was imposed on him bj' tlie' apjiointincnt of 
local councils. 'The pasba is in his own Renson the 
military leader .and administrator of justice for the 
province under his charge, and holds office during 
the pleasure of tho sultan — .a most precarious 
tenure, as tho sultan can at an 3 ’ iiiomeut, in the 
exercise of his de.spotie power, exile, imprison, or 
]int him to death ; and this has frequently been 
done in cases where the pasha’s power has' excited 
tlio apprehension, or his wealth tho avarico of his 
ro 3 ’al master. 

PASKE'V’ITCH, Ivan FtODOr.oviTcii, Count of 
Erivan, Prince of Warsaw, and a Ilussian lield- 
mar.riial, was horn at Poltaaaa, May 19, 1782. lie 
was descended from a Polish famil 3 ’', and was at 
first a page to the Czar P.anl, hut entered the army, 


and served in tho campaign in 1805, which was 
ended by the defeat of AiisterHtz ; and then against 
tho Turks. 'Ho took a prominent part in the 
aamp.aign of 1812, .and several times defeated the. 
French under Eugiine, Ncy, and St Cyr; he was 
also present at Leipzig and tho conflicts under the 
walls of P.ari3. In 1825, he was appointed com- 
mandcr-in-chie£ ag.ainst the Persians, whom he 
completely defeated, conquering Persian Armenia 
taking Erivan, and ending the war by tho peace of 
Tnrkm.anshai (q. v.), a peace exceedingly favourable 
to Russia. In recompense for these services, ho was 
created Count of Erivan, and received a gr.ant of 
1,000,000 rubles (£15S,C00). In 1828 and 1829, ho 
made two camp.aign3 against the Turks in Asia, 
signalised by the talcing of Kars, Erzerum, and 
other important provinces, and terminated by the 
tre.at 3 ’ of Adrianoplo in 1829. In 1831, P., now a 
field-marshal, was appointed viceroy of Poland, 
put an end to tho revolt wit’uin three months after 
ilis .appointment, and reconstructed the administra- 
tion on tho basis of a complete incorporation with 
Russia. Such was the vigour and seVerit 3 ^ of 
lis rule, that the eventful 3 ’e.ar 1848 passed over 
avithout any attempt at revolution. IVhen Russian 
inten’cntion in Hungary had been resolved upon, 
P., though now 07 3 'ears of ago, marched into that 
country .at tho head of 200,000 men, and, after a 
jimction avith tho Austrians, defeated tho Hunga- 
rians in sca-cral h.attlcs, and by mere force of numbers 
crushed out tho l.ast spark of insurrection. Thu 
50th annia-ersar 3 ’ of his militar 3 ' scraaco was cclo- 
br.atcd at Warsaav, in 1850, avith the utmost rejoic- 
ings, and on this occasion tho sovereigns of Austi-ia 
and Prussia conferred on him tho rank of field- 
marsh.al in their respective nnnics. In 1854, ho 
umvilliDgl 3 - took tho command of tho Russian 
nnny on tho Danube ; hut fortune, whicli had 
hitherto ina-aviah! 3 ' smiled upon him, deserted him 
.at Silistria ; and after undergoing a succession of 
sanguinar 3 ’ repulses, and being himself grievously 
aa'oundcd, )io aa-ithdreav his arm 3 ’, and resigning the 
command, retired to Warsaw, avlicro he fell into a 
state of profoimd mclanchoh’, and died J.anuar 3 ' 29, 
1850. 

PA'SPALtJM, .a genus of grasses, avith spikes 
cither EoIit.ar 3 ’ or variously grouped, one-flowered 
spikclets, and awnlcss pale.T. Tho species are 
luimcroiis, natives of warm clim.ates. — P. scrolicu- 
latum i.s ciUtia-atcd as a cereal in India, avlicre it is 
c.allcd Koda. Sco Millet. It avill groav in a’er 3 ' 
barren soils, and delights in a dry loose soil. P. 
crilc is ciiltiwatcd in like manner in the west of 
Afric.a, aahero it is called Fimdi (q. aa) or Fiindiingi. 
— Other sjiccics .are a’.aluahlo as fodder-grasses. P. 
purpurcum is a a’cr 3 ' important fodder-grass in the 
coast districts of Peru, during the dry mouths of 
February and March. P. stolonifcrum, also a 
Periiaaan species, has been introduced into France ; 
lint is apt to ho injured by frosts, .and seldom ripens 
its seeds in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

PASQUE FLOWER {Pulsatilla), a genus of 
plants of the natural order Panunculacccc, by maii 3 ' 
bokaiiLsts stiU included in Anemone, the chief distin- 
guishing charactcristio being tho long feathery aavns 
of the fniit. Tho siiccics are perennial, silky, her- 
baceous plants, with doubly pinnatifid or doubly 
trifid leaves, and a simple one-flowered scape. They 
are narcotic, acrid, and poisonous. The Common P. 
{Pulsatilla vulgaris or Anemone pulsatilla) is a n.ativo 
of many parts of Europe, and of challcy pastures in 
several parts of England. It has widely toll-shaped 
bluish-purplo flowers. Another species, P. or A, 
pratensis, a native of the continent of Europe, 
not of Britain, has smaller and more perfectly - 
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PASQUINADE— PASSAGLIA. 


bell-sliapcd blacldsh-piirple floTVors. — Those plants 
emit, M’lien bruised, a pungent smell ; and contain, 
' ns their principal constituent, a peculiar pungent 
essential oil, u-hicb, in combination \rith Anemonic 
Acid, forms an acrid and very inllammable sub- 
stance called Am-monhic, or Pulsatida Carajdior, and 



r.vguc rkurer {An‘.i..on( pulntllla). 

i'l sometimes u'cd in medicine. Pid.-ntilln is a 
favourite niedieiiie of the homnopatliists. AVi.'Vr 
are coloured purple ill inmo jdaces by the 
petals of the pas(pie llower. — More acrid than any 
of the .siiccies just nameil is PitUntilUi jialciif, ■which 
occasionally even Idister-s the shin. 

PASQU IKA'DE, an aiinnymnus or pseudonymous 
publication of small sire, sometime.s printed, 'some- 
times only posteil up or eiroulated in manuscript, and 
having for its object the defamation of a charaelor, 
or at least tlie turning of a person to ridicule. The 
name is derived from Pas'/iiiiio, a tailor remark- 
aide for his wit and sarcastic hnmour, avlio lived in 
Homo towards the close of the 15th c., and attracted 
liiaiij’ to his shop hy his sharp and lively E.ayiiigs. 
Pome time after his death, a mutilated fragment of 
an anciiuit statue, con-idcred to represent JIcncl.ans 
miiportiiig the ilead hody of I’atrnclns, av.as dug up 
opposite liis simp, and placed at the end of" the 
Ilraschi I’alaee, near the Viaiira Navoni. It was 
named after the defunct tailor, and thus the practice 
originated of aHixiiig to it I'lnrards cont-sining 
satires and jests relatne to the alTairs of the day — 
the pope and the cardinals being f.avonrito victims 
of the invisible s-stirists. It till recently contiiuied 
to bo the only outlet uliicli the lluinan had for his 
opinions and feelings. One or two may be quoted 
as specimens of the mordant style of the r.ssqnin 
statue. ‘ Great sums,' said the satirist one day, in an 
e])igram addre.ssed to Hope I’aiil III., ‘were formerly 
given to poets for singing ; how much svill j-ou give 
mo, 0 I’aiil, to ho silent?’ — On the marri.sge of a 
J'oimg Homan called Gesaro to a girl c,sllcd"Hnina, 
the statue g.ave the following ndvico : ‘ C.avc, C.-csar, 
lie tua Homa rcspiihlica fiat.’ Next d.sy the riv.sl 
statue of Marforio, in the Capitol, replied : ‘ Ca'sar 
imperat;’ to wliioli Pascuiin with exquisite malice 
retorted : ‘ Ergo coronabitiir.’ 

TA'SSAGE, AVjst, a seaport town upon the 
w'eslcrn shore of the estuary of the river Lee, in tlio 


county of Cork, Ireland, wliicb lias risen into 
importance cbieily ns a watering-place, and as 'the 
shipping-port and marine suburb of the city of 
C’orl:, from wbicb it is distant, by the Cork and 
I’aS'ago Hailwa}', about G miles. As tlie river 
above P. is not navigable for ships above 400 or 500 
tons burden, ships of higher tonnage discharge their 
cargoes at Passage. It is also a ship-building 
station. Pop. 23S0, about four-fifths of avliom are 
Catholics. Tlie rest belong mainly to the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Chiircli, other denominations being 
sparsely represented. — ^Tlicre is another small town 
of the same name, E.tsx I’AS-S.vor, near the mouth of 
the Suir, in the county of Waterford, Ireland. 

DASSAGLIA, Caulo, a Ilom.an Catholic theo- 
logian of great eminence, who has obtained much 
notoriety in connection irtth the recent movement 
for the unity of It-aly, is a native of the duchy of 
Lucca, where ho was born May 2, IS12. His ongin 
is very Iminblc, and be entered extremely young ns 
a scholar of tlie Jesuit Society, of which lie was 
enrolled a member in the year 1S27. Having 
obtained inucb distinction in the schools of tlio 
orilcr, and having, as is usual untb its members, 
taught for some time in the lower schools, ho com- 
jilLlvd liis theological studies in the Homan College, 
and was appointed Professor of Canon Law, and 
oventnally of Dogmatical Tlieolog 5 '. His reputation 
for learning stood in the very first rank of Homan 
Catholic thcologj', and his lectures were exceedingly 
admired for their eloquence and enidition, but were 
considered in .some respects too dilTuso for the 
class of pupils who frequented his school. During 
the tcmporaiy withdrawal of the Jesuits from Homo 
in ISIS — IS.')!, P. with some of his brethren c.uiio 
to England, where ho taught theology to tho young 
brethren of his order, and on tho rc-establishmcnt of 
the Jesuits in the Honi.an College, ho resumed pos- 
fo-sion of his chair. During the discussions which 
}ireccded the delinition of the doctrine of the 
Inim.aciil.atf Conce]ition of tho blessed Virgin Mary 
(q. V.), P. iniblislicd an elaborate treatise on the 
itoetriiu' ami lii.slory of that question, whiob w.is 
published at the cost of the Homan irovernment. 
.'■^oon .afterwards, however, the dissatisfaction which 
was oxpros-cd at tho niisiiitablo character and 
method of Ids lectures by the authorities of the 
order led to hi i resignation of the professorship of 
theology. Still, Imwever, ho continued .a member 
of the Society ; and the pope, who felt a warm 
friendship for him, established in the Homan uni- 
ver-sity a s])ecial chair of I’liilosophj- for him. avhieh 
he did not long retain. In 1S5S or 1559, he left the 
Society of the Jesuits, and entered warmly into tho 
discussions as to tlie temporal power of the I'ope, in 
connection avith which he undertook a vnlimtary 
mis.sion to Turin, which, liowcver, led to no results. 
1 Laving fallen niider suspicion in Home, and his lioiiso 
having been invaded hy a domiciliary visit of tho 
]>olice, he withdrew from that city to Turin, where lie 
established a journal entitled 11 Mcdiatorc, avhich 
ajipc.ared till JSGG. He w.as appointed by the king 
professor of moral jihilosophy, and subsequently of 
theologj' in the university of Turin. In ISGo he 
bec.ame a memher of tho Turin parliament, hut his 
success fell far .short of his reputation. He is 
said to have sought reconciliation with the Church, 
but to have failed to make the required retraction. 

IVs ]iriucipal avorks .arc the treatise on tho Im- 
niaoiilato Coiicciition already referred to (4 vols. 
4to) ; a treatise (Latin) on the Primacy of ,St Peter 
(Svo, 1S50) ; a scholastic treatise entitled Commen- 
lariiis Thcolo^lcns dc Partitioiic DiidticK Volunlatix 
(Svo, Homo, 1551) ; an apology for tho cause of 
Italian unit}', entitled Pro Cousia Jlalica; ad 
Epkeopos CalhoUcos (Florence, ISQl), in which ho 




PASSAIC— PASSENGER PIGEON. 


recommends the cliurch to make peace avitli the 
nation; several essays on religious and political 
subjects, and recently a learned and very detailed 
llej)Iy to Renan's Vic dc Jesxtc (Italian). 

PASSA'IC, a river of New Jersey, G. S., rises in 
hlorris County', .and after a circuitous south-easterly 
course of 90 miles, empties into Now.ark Bay. It is 
navigable for sloops for a short distance ; and its 
f.alls of 72 feet at P.attcrson furnish water-power 
to numerous factories, and are an attraction to 
tourists. 

PASS AMAQU O'DD Y BAY opens out of the B.ay 
of Pundy', between hLaine and New Brunsavick, 
North Amcric.a. It is 12 miles long by G wide, and 
shut in by a cluster of islands so as to form an 
excellent harbour. It receives the St Croix, Didge- 
quash, and other rivers, and forms the harbour of tlie 
ilonrishin" town of Eastport. The bay abounds in 
fish, and has tides of 25 leet. 

PA'SS ANT, a hcr.aldic tciaii used to ‘express the 
altitude of an anim.al in a walking position, with 
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his head straight before him (fig. 1); fig. 2 repre- 
sents the attitude, PassatU //drdanl; fig. .1, Passant 
regardant. 

PASSA'ROWITZ, or POSIIAREWATE (Ser- 
vian Pozarcraz), a town in the principality of 
Sorvia, 5 miles south of the Danube. Its streets 
are wide and rmpaved, its liouses detached, and 
surrounded with palisades. Pop. 5009. Tlie town 
is chiefly noteworthy for the treaty which w.as 
signed here by Prince Eugene and the gr.and vizier, 
July 21, 171S. By this treaty, which put an end to 
the war undertaker by the Turks .ag.ainst Venice 
in 1714 for the conquest of the Morea, .a truce 
of 25 years was cst.ablishcd, and the B.an.at of 
Tcinosvar, the western portion of AValachia and 
Servia, the town and tori-itory of Bclgr.adc, and a 
part of Bosnia, wer’ secured to the Ilouse of 
Austria. 

PA'SSAU, an ancient, iiicturcsquc, frontier town 
of Bavaria, at the. confluence of the Inn and the 
Ilz with the D.auubo, 90 miles cast-north-cast of 
hlunich. It consists of P. Proper (triangular in 
sha])c, and occupying an eminence on the tongue 
of land between the right bank of the Danube 
and the left bank of the Inn), and the subiu-bs, 
Innstadt, on the right bank of tlie Inn; Anger and 
Port Obcrlnaus, between the Danube and the Ilz ; 
and Dzstadt, on the left bank of the Dz. At thi 
point of junction, the Inn is both wider and lias had 
a longer course than the Danube, the former being 
SOI feet; while the latter is only GOG feet wide. 
A wooden bridge over the Inn, resting on eight 
jners of granite, connects Innstadt with P., and 
the D.anuTjo is crossed by a fine bridge resting on 
seven piers, also of granite. Port Oberhaus, on the 
loft bank of the Danube, stands on steep, wooded 
clilTs, at an elevation of upw.ards of 400 feet, and 
commands the passage both of the Inn and D.anubc, 
besides which the town is further defended by the 
castle of Niederhaus, and by ten detached forts. 
I'he appearance of P., situated at the confluence 
of two great rivers, and rising like an amphitheatre 
on the most beautiful spot of the Danube, is strik- 
ingly effeotivo and j)icturesque. Among the chief 
buildings are the cathedral, the bishop’s palace, the 


post-office, where the treaty of P. was signed in 
1552; the Jesuits’ College, a large building now used 
.as a school ; and the Church of St Michaol’s. In the 
^thedr.al Square (Domplatz) is a bronze statue of 
King Maximilian Joseph, erected in 1828. P. con- 
tains also numerous pieturc-g.allerie3, collections of 
antiquities, and benevolent and charit.able institu- 
tions. The women of P. are famous for their beautv 
Pop. (1871) 13,389. 

The natur.al advantages of this site, in a milifary 

E oint of view, were appreciated at an e.arly period 
y the Romans, who erected a strong camp here, 
garrisoned it avith B.atavian troops, and from this 
circumstance n.imed it Balava Castra. P. was long 
the scat of an independent bishopric founded in the 
7th c.', but secularised in 1803. By the treaty of 
P., signed here in 1552 by the emperor Charles V. 
on the one side, and the Protestant princes of 
Germany on the other, public recognition of the 
Lutheran faith among the institutions of the empire 
avas granted. The cathedral of P. .and great part of 
the toaam avere consumed by fire in 1GC2. 

PASSECAILLE and PASSEPIED, two old 
I’rcnch dances, the music of the former being in -J, 
the hatter in ^ time. Compositions under these 
names, suggestive of the dances in question, though 
not meant for dancing, occur .among the ‘ Suites,’ or 
coUcctions of short pieces for the harpsichord or 
claa-ichord by Sob.astian Bach and Handel. 

PA'SSENGER PIGEON {Eclopistcsmigrafoi-ins), 
a si'pcics of pigeon, native of North Amcric.a, and 
p.articularlj( interesting from the marvellous num- 
hers of aa-hich its flocks are often composed. The 
genus to avhioh it belongs has, lilco the tm-tlo doves, 
a bill more slender than the ordinary pigeons, 
notched, and avith a tumid fleshy covering above at 
the base; the head is small in proportion to the 
body, the legs are short and strong, the feet naked, 
the tail cither rounded or avedge-shapod, the avings 
long and pointed. The P. P., generally known in 
North America ns the AVild Pigeon, has a long 
avedge-shapod tail ; the avholo length being from 
15 to 17 inches, of avhich the tail occupies nearly 
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Passenger Pigeon [Ectopistes migratorius). 

one half. It is a beautiful bird, of verj' gr.Acefiil 
form and finely-coloured plumage. The plumage of 
the female is duller than that of the m.alo. — The 
P. P. is found in almost .all parts of North America, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic regions. It 
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is not, properly speaking, a bird of passage ; its 
migrations being apparently altogetlier consequent 
Oil the failure of the supplies of food in one locaUty, 
and tbe necessity of seeking it in another, and not 
connected with the breeding season or the reason 
of the year. Its power of flight is very great, and 
it is supposed to be able to sustain a long fliglit at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour. Passenger pigeons 
have been killed in the neighbourhood of New 
York, avith their crops fuE of rice, which they must 
have coUeeted in the fields of Carolina or Georgia 
not many hours before. It is not, therefore, very 
wonderful that wanderers of this species should 
occasionally appear in Britain and in other regions 
f.ar from their native abode. The nest of the P. P. 
ill the American forests gcncr.aUy consists of a few 
dry twigs placed in a fork of the branches of a tree, 
and containing two eggs, sometimes only one egg. 
They breed two or three times in a season. In the 
backwoods, vast numbers of pigeons building in 
one breeding-place, many nests, sometimes 100 or 
more, are often to be seen in one tree. These 
great breeding-places extend over a vast tract of 
forest, sometimes not less than forty miles in 
length ; but in the more cidtivated parts of the 
United States the P. P. builds singly and not in 
communities. The numbers of birds forming the 
communities of the western forests surpass calcula- 
tion. Flocks of them are to be seen flying at a 
great height in dense columns, eight or ten miles 
long ; and there is reason to suppose, from the 
rapidity of their flight, and the number of boms 
taken by a column in passing a particular spot, that 
in some of their great migrations the column, a 
mile broad, is more than 150 miles long. Their 
roosting-places, as well as their brooding-places, are 
of prodigious magnitude. The graphic descriptions 
of Wilson and Audubon are too long to be quoted ; 
but there is perhaps nothing of the kind so wonder- 
ful in relation to any species of bird. The noise of 
wings and of cooing voices is as loud as thunder, 
and is heard at the distance of miles. It drowns 
the report of guns. The multitudes which settle 
on trees, break down great branches by their 
weight, so that it is dangerous to pass beneath. 
They crowd together, alighting one upon another, 
till they form solid masses like hogsheads, and great 
numbers are Idlled when the branches break. 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring country as- 
semble, shoot them, knock them down with iJolcs, 
stifle them by means of pots of burning sulphur, 
cut down trees in order to bring them in great 
numbers to the ground, cat them, salt them, and 
bring their hogs to fatten on them. Wolves, foxes, 
lynxes, cougars, be.ars, racoons, opossums, polecats, 
e.agles, hawks, and vultures all congregate to share 
the spoil. The flesh of the P. P. is of a dark coloirr, 
but tolerably pleasant. That of young birds is 
much esteemed. The nestlings are m general 
extremely fat, and are sometimes melted down for 
the sake of their fat alone. The food of the P. P. 
consists chiefly of beech-mast and acorns, but it 
readily eats almost any kind of nut, berry, or 
seed. 

PASSENGERS BY LAND AND SEA. The 
l.aw affecting passengers by land, in a carriage or 
public conveyance, may be stated as follows : The 
o^vnera of the railway or other carriage do not con- 
tract to carry the passenger with perfect safety; 
they do not warrant that he will not be injured ; 
but they merely contract to carry him without any 
ncgligeuce on their part. Hence, in case of accident, 
though it is not strictly correct in point of law to 
assume that the accident arose from some negligence 
of the carrier, unless there is evidence to support it, 
this presumption is in point of fact always made. 


and it lies on the carrier to shew that it was from 
no fault or negligence on his part that the accident 
happened. As questions of negligence must almost 
alwa3’3 bo decided by a jurj’, and their preposses- 
sions are against admitting the idea that accidents 
arise from any cause except negligence of the 
c.arricr — avhich is a wholesome doctrine — it seldom 
ever happens that a railway or public company 
attempt to dispute their responsibility on that 
ground. The rule is that a r.ailway companj' is 
responsible for the negligence of .anj- of their ser- 
vants ; and hence, in case of accidents, aU passen- 
gers injured, and in case of dc.ath, the parent, 
husb.and, wife, or children of the deceased passenger. 
Invariably make a claim of compensation, except 
when the accident was caused by the passenger’s 
own personal negligence. For while a carrier is 
bound to use duo care to carry the passenger with 
safety, it is equaUy true that the passenger is .at the 
same time bound to take ordinary care of himself, 
and not act in a rash or foolish way, so as to lead to 
an accident. Before railw.ays and canals were in 
use, it was sometunes doubted whether it was not 
the duty of carriers by coach to carry all persons 
who presented themselves and offered to pay their 
fare ; but this notion is exploded, and even railway 
companies .are ,uot boimd to c.arry everybody who 
comes, but merely to give reasonable accommoda- 
tion to the ordinary number, otherwise their liability 
would be enormous on particiUar occasions w’here 
croavds .assemble. Their interest is usuaUy a sufli- 
cient inducement on such ' occasions to prbaddo 
the accommod.ation required. A passenger has a 
right to carry along with him Luggage (q. v.). 

In the c.ase of passengers by sea, a peculiar code 
has been constructed, owing to the peculiarity of 
their situation. The fundamental ^■ule of the com- 
mon law is the s.ame as on land c.arri.age — that the 
c.arrier by sea does not engage to c.airy with absolute 
safety, but merely to omit nothing in his power, 
and to use due care. The legislature, however, has 
p.assed statutes to regulate the duties of c.arriers by 
se.a, so as to secure mie care; .and their minute and 
detailed regulations apply to every sea-going vessel, 
whether British or foreign, (carrying more than 
fifty passengers. • P.ayment of the passage money 
must be made before commencing the voyage, 
and the owners are not bound to forward steerage 
jiassengers by the very ship contracted for, if an 
equally eligible ship be offered, provided, however, 
that families are not to be separated. If the ship is 
disabled on the voyage, the owners are bound to 
repair the ship in six weeks, or send on the passen- 
gers. 'If the passengers exceed 300, a medical 
practitioner must be on board, and the provisions 
must be accoitling to a cert.ain scale of diet. The 
Emigration Commissioners require to inspect emi- 
grant ships, and to give a certificate as to fitness. 
As to passenger steamers in this country, a certifi- 
cate is required from the Board of Trade, specifying 
the voyage and number of passengers allow-ed to be 
carried, and their survej-, once every year. 

PA'SSERINE BIRDS. See Insessohes. 

PASSING-BELL, a bell tolled during the dc.ath 
agony of a dying person, at the moment of the 
soul’s ‘ passing ’ from earth to its eternal abode. Its 
use in Catholic countries is to inarite the hearers to 
join in the prayers which are ordered ‘for the dying 
in their hour of agonjr,’ and avhich the priest avith 
his attendants recite in the de.ath chamber. See 
Bell. 

PASSING-NOTES, in Music. In passing from 
one chord to another, an intervening note, not 
belonging to either chord, may be used to assist the 
progression. Such a note is called a passing-note or 


PASSION CROSS— PASSION-WEEK. 


Doto of transition, as the notes D and E in the 
upper part of the subjoined example : ' 



PA'SSION CROSS, a cross of the form on which 
our Saidour suffered, with a long stem and a short 
traverse near the 
top. It is of occa- 
sional occun-enco as 
a hcmldio charge, 
though less frequent 
than many other 
v.arieties of cross. A 
passion cross, when „ . „ 

elevated on throe _ Passion Cross. 

! tops or degrees (wliich have been s.aid by heralds 
to represent the inrhies of Eaith, Hope, and Charity), 
is called a Gross Calvary. 



PAS^3IONFLO'\^^ilR {Passijlora), a genus of 
plants .almost e.vciusivciy natives of the -warm parts 
of America, and belonging to the natural order 
Pa<:^[iIoracca: ; an order of exogenous plants, of 
ivhich more than 200 cpecies are known, mostly 
climbers, having teudials which spring from the 
a::ih of the leaves, herbaceous or half shrubbj', 
natives of tropical and subtrojiic.al countries, but 
rare in A^ia and Africa. The leaves of the Pa’^i- 
jl'jramt are alternate, simple, and variously Inbcd- 
Tlie llowcrs aro generally hermaphrodite, avith a 



I’iWoioiiuower {Passijloru cxri’.ka). 


coloured caljuc, generally of five •segments ; the 
rogments of the corolla equal in number to those of 
the calyx or absent, and eevcr.al roavs of filamentous 
])rncc.SEcs springing from aritliin the cup which is 
formed by the consolidated calj-x and corolla ; the 
stamens, generally five, and generally imitcd hj' 
their filaments, inserted at the base of the tube of 
the calyx ; the ovary free, generally eleamtcd on a 
long stalk, one-ccUed; three thick styles with 
dilated stigmas ; ovules numerous. The fruit is 
either fleshy or capsular. In the Passionlloavcrs it 
is flcihy. This genus has receia'ed its name from 
fanciful persons among tho first Sp.anish settlers in 
America, iinagim'ng that they saw in its flowers a 
representation of our Lord’s passion ; the filamentous 
processes being taken to represent the crown of 


thorns, tho nail-shaped styles tho nails of the cross, 
and the five anthers the marks of tho wounds. Tho 
species arc mostly half shrubby evergreen climbers, 
of rapid OTOwth; and most of them have lohed 
leaves, with from two to seven lobes. Tho flowers 
of m.any arc large and beautiful, on which account 
they are often cultivated in hothouses. Some of 
the species arc also cultivated in tropical countries 
for their fruit, particularly those of wliioh the fruit 
is Imown by the name GranadiUa (q. v.). The fruit 
of P. edulis is also somewhat acid and of a pleasant 
flavoiu:, and ices flavoured with it are delicious. Its 
fmit is about two inches long, and an inch and a 
half in diameter, of a livid purple colour, with 
orange pulp. — The fruit of some species of P., how- 
ever, is not only uneatable, hut fetid ; and tho roots, 
leaves, and flowers of some, as well as of other 
PasiiJIoracca:, have medicinal properties, narcotic, 
emmenagogue, anthelmintic, febrifugal, &o. P. 
ntbm is c.iUed Dutchman’s Laudanum in Jamaica, 
because a tincture of the flowers is used as a substi- 
tute for laudanum. The most hardy species of P. is 
the Blue P. (P. cccruUa), which grows well enough 
in some parts of France, and even in the south of 
England. AVhero the climate is suitable, passion- 
.flowers form an admirable covering for arbours and 
trellises. 

PA'SSIONISTS, a religious congregation of 
priests of the Roman Catbolio Cburcb, the object 
of whose institute, indic.itcd by tbeir name, is 
to preach ‘Jesus Christ and him emoified.’ The 
founder, Paul Francis, surnamed Paul of tire Cross, 
was bom in 109-1 at Ovada, in the diocese of 
Acqui in the langdom of Sardinia. Having com- 
menced his career as a hennit, ho formed tho 
design of enlisting others in the missionary life ; 
and being ordained priest in 17S7, he associated 
himself with ten others, and obtained for bis 
plan tho approbation of successivo popes, together 
with tho convent on tho Colian Hill, at Rome, 
which still forms the mother-house of the con- 
gregation. Tho special object of tho institute 
W.13 to instil into men’s minds by preaching, by 
example, and by devotional practices, a sense of 
tho mercy and lovo of God as manifested in tho 
pas'ion of Christ. Hence the cross appears every- 
where as their emblem, in their churches, in their 
halls, and in tho courts and public places of their 
monasteries. A largo cmciflx, moreover, forms p.art 
of tbeir very striking costume. They go barefooted, 
and practi.se many other person.al austerities, rising 
at midnight to recite tho canonical hours in tho 
church ; and their ministerial work consists chiefly 
in holding what aro called ‘missions,’ wherever 
they arc invited by tho loo.al clergj-, _ in which 
sermons on tho passion of Christ, on sin, and on 
repentance, together ^vith the hearing of confessions, 
liold the princip.al iflaces. Paul of tho Cross died 
in 1775. For a time his congregation rernained 
in obscurity ; hut it has risen into notice within tho 
last half century, new houses ha\-ing been foimded in 
England, Ircl.and, Belgium, America, and Australia. 

PASSION PLAT. See MYSTEniES. 

PASSION-flTEBK, the name commonly given in 
England to the week immediately preceding Easter, 
and otherwise called Holy Week (q. v,). But by 
the proper rubrical usage. Passion -Week is that 
which precedes Holy Week, commencing on P.tssioK 
ScEOiAY, the fifth Sunday of Lent In tho Roman 
cakiidar, the whole of the last fortnight of Lent is 
kno^vn hy tho name of Passion-tide, and all the 
Bcn-ices of that time differ in many respects from 
those, not alone of the year, hut even of the rest of 
Lent. Tho verso Gloria Palri is discontinued both 
in tho mass and in tho Breviary, and all piicturcs, 
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crucifixes, statues, and other sacred rc])resentatioii 3 
are veiled during the whole of I’.aasion-tidc. 

PA^SSIVE title, hi tlic Law of »Scotland, is 
the liability of an heir, or one who reprc'^ents and 
interferes with the estate of a decca.-i d jicr-.rin, to 
pay all the debts of the deceased. It was coii'^idered 
that .so gi-eat an ojiiiortunit}' of fraud in .'ecreting 
the goods of a deceased per-oa existed, that the 
heir was ])rc3unied to ho liable for all the debts 
of the deceased, unless he took good care to give 
up an inventory, and fo show avhat jiroperty tliore 
w.as. The barbarous doctrine of holding an heir 
universally liable has latterly been nnich restricted ; 
hut the explanation is entirely tecliiiic.al. 

PA'SSOVER (/V.'frr/i, P(ixrlia), the first .and 
peatost of tlie three annual feasts {Itcgalim) 
instituted by Moses, at which it w.as incumbent 
upon every male Israelite to make .a jiilgrimage 
to the hnuso of the Lord. It avas celebrated on 
the anniversary of the Exndns from EgjTit — i. c., 
on the I ltb d.ay of Nisan, olberwiso c.alled Abih, the 
period of the first full moon in the spring — and 
lasted eight d.ay.s. In commemor.ation of the 
incidents connected with the gi'c.at event of the 
liberation of the people, it w.as ord.ained th.at 
unleavened bread only (should bo c.atcn during 
this festive perioil, avbeneo it .also boro the name 
C/icir/ hrima—'jtli (Fe,a.st of Unleavened llre.ad) ; .and, 
further, th.at a lamb one ye.ir old, and free from 
.all blemish, roasted whole, together avitli bitter 
herbs, should form the meal in tvery lioiico on 
the eve of the feast. Pr.i) er.s and thank.'igiving.s, all 
with a refereiieu to the redemption from bond.age, 
aecomiianied the r.'p.ast, at which the meinbcr.s of 
the family or faniihej w ho had joined in the purchase 
of the lamb had to appear in travelling garb. .At 
.a later period, a cert.iin iinmher of cups of red wine 
were superadd. si to this meal, to wdiich, as its 
special cereinonie.s and the order of its benedictions 
were fixed, the iiaiiie .S'.i/. r (ariMiigement) was given. 
The name I’, w.a'i more stnetly limited to the first 
day, in which the pasehal lamb w.as entirely con- 
numed, the' reserving of any part of it fo the next 
day being expressly fi.rhidd. n (K.x. xii. 10) ; and the 
name I'ea-st of Uiih aveiied liread belonged r.atlier 
to the remaining d.ay.s, ..n which other animal food 
w-as eaten; but the iiainci were often iifiod indi.s- 
criiiiin.ately. 

The P. is ceiicr.ally rcgar.led by- Christian theo- 
logians as at once a sacrifice and a B.acr.ament, .and 
ill the former eharaeter as an eminent type of the 
sacrifice of Chri.st. 'I'lie death of Christ .at the very 
time of the P. is reganh-.l as corroborative of this 
view, which is indeed plainly adopted in certain 
jiassages of tho IX'ew Te.staiiieiit, .as .lohn xi.x. .'10, 
and 1 Cor. v. 7, m which hast I'l.aee our .S.avioiir is 
designated ‘Christ our Passover.' Tho P. is 
regarded .as tyjaeal of Christ, in it i connection with 
the deliverance of Israel from the bond.age of Egypt, 
Indd to tyiiify our iiilvation from tho bond.a'go of 
sin; in its being a s.n iiliee, and that of .a lamb 
without blemish- tin’ perfection of the paschal haiiib, 
as of tho other sacrificial victims, being supposcil to 
dignify tho perfection of tho great s.acnlice ; and m 
many other minor particiilar.s, of which one is th.at 
referred to in John xix. .'IC, that no boiio of tho 
paschal lamb was to bo broken. 

'Pile Pasehal meal, as at jircsciit cclcbr.atcd among 
the .Tew.s, has more tho character of .a li.allowcd 
fainily-feast, with reference, however, to the great 
national event. The greater part of those — it may 
be added here — who live out of tho Holy' Land cele- 
brate it on tho two first evenings, as, owing to the 
uncertainty prevalent at one time with rc.s|)cct to 
tho fixing of tho now moon by tho Sanhedrim at 


.Teriisalcm, it was ord.ained th.at tho ‘Exiles’ should 
celcbr.ite all their fe.stivals — except tho Day of Atono- 
ment — on two successive days, a law still in force 
among the orthodox. The regulations of tho ‘lamb 
for (ach house,’ the travelling garb, &c., are abro- 
gated, but many further symbolical tokens luavo been 
siiperadded ; reminisccncc.s, as it wore, both of tho 
liberation from Egyjit, and the subsctjiient downfall 
of the sanctuary and empire. Tlie order of prayers 
and songs to ho recited on the.so evenings lias .also 
received many additions, and even mcdiev.al German 
songs have crept in, as supposed to contain a sym- 
bolic.al reference to tho ultimate fate of Israel. .See 
IlAnaAD.t {slid Pcsacli), EnsTivAis, E.v.sTur., Loud’s 
Suri'un. 

PjySSPOllT, a warrant of protection and per- 
mission to travel, granted by' tho proper authority, 
to persons moving from place to jilace. Every 
independent st.ate has the right to exclude whom 
it plc.ascs from its territory, and may reguire that 
.all strangers entering it ho furnished with pro- 
jierly authenticated documents, shewing who they 
arc, and for what jiurposo they are visiting tho 
country. Passports arc sometimes issued by the 
ministers and consuls of the country which tho 
tr.avcllcr intends to visit, which cannot, however, 
be done without tho consent or connivance of the 
state of which the holder of tho instrument is a 
subject ; they’ properly proceed from the authorities 
of the state to whieli tho traveller belongs, and 
ought to bear tho vUn or coimtcrsign.aturo of the 
minister or consul of tho country which ho is about 
to visit. In some European st-atos no one is .allowed 
to go abroad without a p.assport from liis govorn- 
inent .authorising him to Ic.avc tho country — a pro- 
vision used .as a means of detaining persons charged 
with crime; and ii.assjiorts are even required by’ tho 
natives to enable them to go from place to place in 
their oavn country. The regulations of (lifiorent 
states li.avc varied much regarding tho use of pass- 
ports ; and of late years there lias been a great 
relaxation of tho .stringency’ of the regulations con- 
nected with them. .Since the facilities of travelling 
h.ave so greatly increased, it seems to h.ave become 
the prcv.alent o])inion that the passjiort system tends 
to obstruct tho free intercourse th.at is desirable 
between citizens of difl'erent countries ; avhilc it is 
incIVectual to jircveiit the entrance of dangerous or 
sus]iicioii3 characters, who can obtain jiassjiorts on 
false pretences, or make their avay in without them.’ 
AVitlim the United Kingdom no passports are re- 
quired ; but for a Britisli subject travelling in some 
parts of the continent they arc still requisite. At 
one time the greater ji.art of British subjects travel- 
ling .abro.ad used to bo furnished with passports 
from the ministers or consuls of tho countries which 
they piirjioscd to visit; tho lord jirovost of Edin- 
burgh av.as also in tho avay of issuing passports to 
.Scotchmen. Of late yc.ars the passport most used 
by British subjects is th.at of tho British Secretary 
of Skate for Foreign Affairs, wliich is now granted 
to any British subject for a fee of two shillings, and 
is good for life. If the applicant be not pcrson.ally’ 
known to tho Secretary of State, he mu.st cither be 
recommended to him by some person avho is known 
to liim, or produce au aiqilicatioii in his favour by 
Bomc b.auking firm established in London or else- 
avliero in tho United Kingdom, or a certificate of 
identity sigiicd by a mayor, magistr.atc, justice of 
tho peace, minister of religion, jihysician, surgeon, 
solicitor, or notary-, resident in tho United Kingdom. 
In certain cases, the production of a certificate of 
birth m.ay bo required. If tho applicant bo a 
naturalised British subject, his certificate of natii- 
r.aliB.ation must be forwarded to tho Foreign Office. 
If it bo dated subsequently to 24th August 1830, and 
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previously to 1st August ISuS, liis passport ■will be 
gooil for one year onlj' ; if subsequently to lat 
August ISoS, for six months only, I'he passport of 
■a British subject naturalised by act of p,arliament is 
good for life. 'Whefo the passport sj’stcm is in full 
fo'-ce, it is required th.at the jiassport be countersigned 
by the minister or consul of the country which the 
holder means to visit, the visa being only of force 
for a j’car. The Pronch government allows British 
subjects to enter and leave Er.ancc, .and travel in it 
without passports; but they arc said to be some- 
times asked for avheu France is entered from the 
south and cast. In Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
.Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Denmark, Xorw.ay, and 
.Sweden, passports .are no longer required. For 
Greece and ]’ortug.al they are neces.sary, and the 
visa is insisted on in Pwussia, Turkej”, and Egjqit. 
A British subject travelling in countries where pa's- 
jioi'ts arc not dc rir/iicur, will sometimes find it an 
.advantage to have one as an er'idcnce of his identity 
and nation.ality. Till lately, throughout the greater 
p.art of Europe, a traveller was ILablc to be called on 
to produce his passport, not only at every frontier 
town, but at cvcr 3 ‘ garrison town through which ]^a 
I'a'sed. This was more especi.all}' the cm>e in Italy; 
and in Germanj', as well as Italj’, anj' person mean- 
ing to rem.ain in a tonai .above 24 honrs h.ad to 
send his p.assport to the police-office, and obtain a 
permi.^sion to re-sido. 

In time of war, p.assports or safc-condur.ls aro 
granted by the supremo authority on the spot— i. e., 
the officer in command— to insure safety to the 
holders when pa.ssing from spot to spot, or while 
occupied in the_ performance of some act specified 
in and permitte'd by the passport, r.assports may 
be granted for goods as well as individuals ; .and, in 
time of w.ar, the p.assport of a ship is the formal 
vouchor of its neutral character. It puri>orts to be 
a requisition on tho jiart of the government of a 
state to allow tho vessel to pass freely with her 
companj', passengers, goods, and incroh.andisc, 
aathout liindc’K.nco, seizure, or molestation, as being 
on-nod by citizens or subjects of such state. 

PASSY, a town of Franco, in tho dep.artmcnt of 
.Seine, a suburb of Paris, and included within tho 
fortifications of that city. See PAlsns. 

PASTA, Gnfurr.t (Jrmxn), one of the most 
distinguished opira singers of modern times, w.as 
bom near hlilan in Italj- in 179S, and received 
her musical education partly at Como, under the 
chapel-master of the cathedral there, andfp,artly in 
the conserv.atoire at hlilan. After ISl 1 she appc.arcd 
at v.'irious theatres of the second rank in Korthern 
Italj-, and obtained a rcspcct.able success, but did 
not give anj- particular indication of jmsscssing 
more than average ability. Her first great triumph 
w.as achieved at Verona in 1822. The year follow- 
ing she was engaged at tho P.aris Italian Ojmra, 
where her singing excited great admiration. From 
this moment she Laboured incessantly to reach the 
idc.al perfection she had set before her roin<L From 
1825 to 1830 av.as tho period of her most splendid 
triumphs, which wore won principally in London 
and Paris. Vienna, where she accepted .an eng.agc- 
ment in 1832, witnessed tho last. Some time 
aftcrw.ards she withdrew from tho ntage, and 
purchased a villa on tho banks of Lake Como, 
where, and athlil.an she re.sidod till^sho died in 1803. 
P. In her best daj-s had a magnificent a-oicc, which 
easily passed from clear shrill soprano notes to tho 
gravest contr.alto tones. In addition she had a 
line dramatic energy .and stateliness of manner, th.at 
suited lofty .and imposing characters. Her princip.al 
i-oles were Medea, Desdemona, Semiramide, La Son- 
namhxda (the opera of this name w.as ■written for her 
by Bellini), and Oitdia in Romeo e QiuUa. 


. PASTE, a tcrin applied to various compositions 
in^ which there is just sufiicient moisture to soften 
without liquefying tho mass. 

Common or adhesive piasto is made by mixing 
wheaten flour with cold water in the proportion of 
about two pounds to a g.allon. Tho w.ator is added 
by degrees, .and well stirred in, so as to prevent 
lumpiness. About an ounce of powdered alum is 
sometimes added to increase its adhesiveness, and 
for shoemakers and bookbinders .about .an ounce 
and a h.alf of finety-powdored rosiu is substi- 
tuted for the alum, which thickens it much 
.and renders it much more tenacious. When the 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed, they arc boiled, 
grc.at care being t.aken to stir them thoroughly 
whilst boiling to prevent burning. This paste is 
used for a great variety of puiqmses, more espcci.ally 
by papcr-hangei-s, bill-stickci-s, bookbinders, p.aste- 
board makers, &c. An adhesive paste, c.alled 
Chinese Paste, is made by reducing to perfect diy- 
ness bullock’s blood. In is then powdered and 
mixed with one tenth of its weight of finely- 
powdered quicklime. IVlicn used, it is mixed with 
water sufficient to form a paste, avhich is a strong 
cement for pottery, wood, stone, &o. 

Fruit Paste is made by taking the juice of any 
fruit .and dissolving in it an ounce to a pint of gum- 
.arabic, or gum-scneg.al, which many prefer; then 
cva]lor.atc bj- a gentle heat until tho liquid is as 
thick as sj-iaip, and add to every pound of it a potmd 
of linelj--i)owdcrod refined sugar ; continue tho heat, 
.and stir it until tho sugar and juice are thoroughly 
incorporated, after which it is poured out on a 
marble slab slightly oiled. MTien cooled, it may bo 
formed into lozenges for use. An imitation of this 
is made very gcncr.ally by mixing throe p.arts of 
citric acid, twenty-four parts of gum, and forty- 
eight parts of refined sugar, and dissolving tho 
whole in water, and gently hc.ating it to insure 
complete solution .and mixture. It is then a-ariously 
coloured and flavoured v-ith any of tho fruit 
essences. This paste is often sold under the name of 
jujubes, which were formerly lozenges of fruit paste 
prep.arcd from tho juice of the jujube fruit, Zkiphus 
Jvjtdia. 

Polishinu Pastes a-.avy according to tho materials 
upon whicli they aro to bo cmploj-ccL For brass, 
the best kind is a mixture of two parts of soft 
soap with four parts of rotten-stouo in very fine 
2 >owdcr. Another cert is eight p.arts of fine rotten- 
stone powder, two iiarts of oxalic acid iiowdored, 
three ji.arts olivo oil, and enough of turpentine to 
m.ako them into a paste. For'iron, a mixture of 
emery jtowder and lard is used ; .and for pewter a 
mixture of iincly-powdercd b.ath-brick .and soft so.ap. 
For wood, a paste c.alled furniture paste is made by 
.adding spirit of turpentine to beesw.ax sufficient to 
form it into a soft ]iaste, wliich is rubbed on thinly 
with a bnish and woollen r.ag, and .afterwards 
liolishcd with a dry woollen cloth and soft brush. 

Shaving pastes are very numerous, but the base 
of all is so.ap. Tho best of .all is tho tiaie H.aplcs 
soap (see Soar), but it is often mixed with other 
ingredients according to tho fancy of tho a-endor. 
For other .applications of tho word Paste, see Gejis 
(IjiiTATiox), and LIacaiioni. 

PA'-STEL, chalk mixed with other materials .and 
a-.ariou 3 colours, and formed into pencils or cnayons 
(q. v.). 

PASTED. See Woad. 

PA'STIDE, PASTID, or PASTILLE, a dimin- 
utivc of paste. This term w.as originally applied to 
lozenges as little portions of confectionary paste, 
but it’lias been of Late chiefly confined to a mixture 
of odorous materials, as in the case of t]iQ fumigating 
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pdstdcSf wliicli nro Ijuvncd either as incense or ns 
a means of diffusing an agreeable odour. They are 
composed of eharcoal powder, with sneh aromatic 
gums as benzoin, labdanuni, j and powders of 
sweet-scented woods and harks, .as sandal-wood, 
cinnamon, and especially cascarilla harks. Es<en- 
tial oils nro .also added, and the whole are worked 
into a paste with a little gum-mucilage, and 
formed into Ginall sharp-pointod cones about an 
inch and .a half high, and half an inch broad at the 
base. YHicii perfectly dr 3 ’, thcj> aro used b,' 
lighting at the point, and as they burn down an 
agi-ccablo odour is given out with the smoke. A^-ry 
tasteful vessels, called pastille burners, usually of 
porcelain, aro made for using them. Ariother kind 
of jiastille, usually' in the form of a small pill covered 
with gold or silver leaf, is used for iicrfuniing the 
breath ; it is made of the same kind of ingredients, 
excepting tlio charcoal. 

PA'.STO, a town of the United States of Colombia, 
on .a high jilatcau between two ridges of the Andes, 
1-1S miles north-east of Quito. Height above sea- 
level upwards of 85(10 feet. It is in the direct 
route from the Popai’au i'.oss to Quito. Pop. about 
7000. 

PASTOR, a genus of birds of the Starling family 
{SliiriiUh), diflering from starlings in the com- 
Jiressed and slightl^'-ciirvcd bill, in habits, as in 
characters, tiny aro very nearlj’ .allied to ntarling.'. 
The n.ame P. is snjiposed to bo derived from their 
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I being fi..iiuciitly seen with flocks of sheep. Tiic only 
Eurojieau s[iccies is tho l!o.-.i:-c-oi,ori:i;ii P., or Ro.sc- 
colnurcd Ouzel (/’. zos im), a rare visitant of Rritain 
and of tho northern parts of Euroiie, and more 
common in the north of Africa, .SjTi.a, .and India 
than in .any part of Enrupe. 

PA.STOR.Mj Ll’.l’'ri’R, a letter nddre?=ied 
either at certain stated tiiues, or on the occur- 
rence of Boiiie notable ot easion, bv a ^ jiastor,’ but 
espcci.all^^ by .a bishop to tho clergj’’ under his 
jurisdiction, to tho laity of his flock, or to both. 
Of tho former ela'-s, in the Church of Rome, .arc 
the so-c.alled Lenten Mandates, or Instructions, 
is.aucd before the comnieiicement of Lent, and 
making kiiomi tho regulations en.acted for the 
ob'^ervance of the Lenten fast, tho dispensations 
granted, and tho devotions and other pious works 
prescribccL .Such also nro tho letters issued bj- a 
bishop on many of tho chief fe.stivals of tho yc.ar. 
It is usual for bishops, besides their st.atcdlettci-s, to 
address to their clcrg}'- or people instructions suited 
to any particular emergency avhicli may arise, and 
snmetinies to take occasion from the issuing of the 
stated pwdoral letter to offer instruction on some 
topic of unportanco which may eng.ago public ptten- 
tion at tho time, on some prevalent abuse or 


sc.and.al, or some .ajiprchended danger to tho faith 
or to morals. To this class belong many of tho 
remains of tho early fathers, cs[)eciallj' in the 
A\ estern Church. In some countries tho govem- 
ment, as formerly in Austria, claimed a right 
to exercise a censor.ship over the pastoral letters to 
be issued bj' the bishops. This right, however, is 
reg.arded by churchmen ns a usurpation, and 
although submitted to, is admitted only under 
protest. See Placiituxi Rcoitjji, Fimr.ONiANisxr. 

PASTORAL POETRY is that kind of poetry 
which ]irofessc3 to dclinc.ate the scencrj’’, sentiment, 
and incidents of shepherd-life. It is highly probable 
that tho first attempts to give a rhythmic expression 
to human feeling were to some extent of this char- 
acter. Iilcn were originally slieiiherds, and their 
fe.st.al songs and hj-mns would derive at least 
substance and imagery from their primitive occupa- 
tions ; but ns a distinct branch of poetic art, 
liastor.il poetry w.is not cultivated till a compara- 
tively lato period ; for although critics aro fond of 
pointing to tho lives of tho Hebrew p.itriarchs, and 
to tho story of Ruth, ns specimens of tho antiquity 
of the pastoral in tho East, j-ct, as these profess to 
bo history, and not fiction, they c.in ho instanced 
only to prove that the tnnlcrial for this kind of 
poetry existed from tho earliest ages. In point of 
tact, it w.is only after innocence .ind simplicity had 
passed aw.i}’, or were thought to have passed aw.iy, 
from real life, that men began, half from faiicj’, and 
half from iiicmoiy, to paint tho manners of the past 
. 1.1 artless, and the lives of their ancestors ns con- 
stantly hapiy. It was thus tho Brass Ago that 
made tho Golden, The oldest specimens of tho 
clas.sio pastoral aro tho Idjdls of Theocritus (q. v.), 
which appealed about 275 n. c. — long after Greece 
had produced her masterpieces in epic narrative, in 
the w.ir ode, and almost all other kinds of tho lyric, in 
tr.igcd}-, comedy, hi.stoiy, philosophj-, and rhetoric. 
Theocritus was imitated by Bion and Moschiis, 
who.so pastorals njiproximato in form to tho drama. 
Among tho Latins, the refined and courtly Virgil, 
in tho reign of Augustus, VToto his Btieoltca or 
y.Vfoyiio.s, on tho model of his Greek predecessors; 
but, however beautiful and melodious tlio verses of 
these urban writers are, wo cannot suppose for a 
moment that tho rude shepherds and Bhcpherdesscs 
of Itali’ or Sicily indulged in such refined scuti- 
inonts, or njicnt their time so poctic.illy ns there 
they aro made to do. A’^irgil, wo m.iy rest assured, 
is ns far from giving a genuine picture of pastoral 
life in his verse, as any modern poet who prates of 
Chloo and I’hylli.s. 

Iluring the middle agc.s, pastor.il poetry in this 
artistic, and thereforo conventional Bonso of tho 
term, was almost unknown; but with the first 
plimpro of reriring clnssici.sm, the pastoral reappears. 
Tiic earliest rpccimcns fire nfiorded bj’ Boccaccio 
(q. v.), about the first modern Italian who Btiidicd 
Greek. It is to the countrymen of Boccaccio 
that wo owo tho creation of the pastoral drama, 
of which there is no trace in ancient literature. 
Tho J'aoola di Or/co of Boliti.an (q. v.), performed 
at tho court of Mantua in MS3, is tho first 
dr.ain.atic poem which pretends to represent tho 
Rcntimcnts, incidents, and fonns of pastoral life. 
Critics have forgotten this work when thej’ make 
Tnnsillo the inventor of tho farola pastorale, or 
loscarccda, on account of his I duo Pellegrini (1539), 
or Aoostiiio Beccari, whoso pastoral comedy, 'll 
Sacrifizio, was jikaycd at Ferrara in 1551. However, 
it is true that tho extraordinary popularity of 
Bcccari’s piece originated a crowd oi favok bosca- 
rccck, tho finest and most pootic.al of which is tho 
Aviinla of T.asso, represented at the court of Ferrara 
in 1672. A later, but hardly less famous production 
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h tie Pastor Fido o£ Guarini (q. v.), published at 
Venice in 1590 ; and in the ISth c., the poet 
Metastasio (q. v.) revived for a moment the interest 
in this graoeM and ;pioturcsque, hut unreal branch 
of literature. In Spain, during tho first part of the 
Ififh c., it abundantly flourished. The first who 
wrote pastoral dialogues was Juan del Eloina (cir. 
1500) ; ho Avas followed by Garcilaso do la Vega, 
and others. Luring the reign of the ■ Emperor 
Charles V., one may say that Spanish imaginative 
literature VA-as almost wholly of a buoolio character ; 
but in Spain, as elsewhere, it took largely tho form 
of jirose-i^omaneo (see Novels) r.athcr than of poetry, 
deriving its inspiration from the JOaphms and Cliloe 
of Longus, the Bysantino romancist, not from tho 
I tuneful strains of the Mantuan sw.an. England, 
howoA-er, can boast of Spenser’s SliepJiercVs Calendar, 
which is at least full of charming poetry, and is 
appropriately dedicated to Sir Philip fedney, whose 
pastoral ronianec'of Arcadia outstrips iu'point of 
literary heauty nU other fictions of that class. The 
Gormans reckon Shakspearo’s As You Like It in 
tho list of pastoral dramas ; but its right to be 
ro classified is by no means clear, although wo may 
admit that it betrays tho influence of tho pastoral 
poetry and romance that had just ceased to be the 
rage among tho scholarly geniuses of Europe. A 
siniilar influence is risible in the writings of other 
Ellz.abethan dramatists, as, for cimmipo, in the 
Faithful Shepherdess of Elotcher. In France, 
pastoral poetry is perhaps older than in any of tho 
Avestem nations. Tho comedy of Adam do Lehallc, 
Eumamed Lo Bossu d’Arr.is (Tho Hunchback of 
Airas), entitled Le Jcu de Pohhi cl Marion (and 
which crists in MS. in tho BiUiothtquc Impirialc), 
belongs to the middle of the l,"th century. During 
tho ciA-il Avars in tho latter half of tho IGth c., tho 
pastonal .was turned to political uses. In the 
following contuiy, it continued for some time to bo 
popular, or rather, let us say, fashion.able. Even 
the great Rioholiou alleviated tho cares of ofTicc 
vrith tho composition of La Orande Pastorale; but 
hero, too, tho poem soon gave w.ay to tho prose- 
romance, AA-hich Avas hardly Toss unreal, and far more 
exciting. 

Perhaps tho best pastoral, ancient or modem, 
is the Gentle Chepherd of Allan Ramsay (q. A’.), 
published in iVs. ‘It is,’ says Mr C.arruthers 
(Ch.amhcrs’s Cyclopetdia of L’nglish Literature, vol. 
i., !>. COl ; p. 523 of 3d cd.), ‘a genuine picture of 
Scottish lifc, but of life passed in simple rural cm- 
ploj-ments, apart from the guilt and fever of largo 
toAA'ils, nnd reflecting only tho pure and unso- 
phisticated emotions of our nature. Tlio afiected 
Bonsibilities and feigned distresses of tho Coiydons 
and Delias find no place in R.ams.ay’s clear and 
manly page. Ho drcAV his shepherds from the life, 
placed them in scenes AA'hich ho actually saAA', and 
made them speak the language AA’hich he every day 
hc.ard — ^tho free idiomatic speech of his natU’C vales.’ 
His English contemporaries. Pope, Ambrose Philips, 
Gay, and others, who form tho ‘Augustan,’ or Queen 
Anne school of poets, also addicted themselves to 
tlie composition of pastor.al poetry ; but though 
there is much fine description in tho verses, they 
are, in general, purely conventional performances, in 
iinitation of the classic poets, AA'ho, as we have said, 
did not thcmselA’es imitate nature. From this 
censure, hoAvover, must bo excepted the six pastorals 
of Gay, entitled the Shepherd’s Week, Avhich are 
full of lionK’t country humour, .and conkain chaiming 
pictures of English countiy life. Since tho early 
part of tho 18th c., hoAvoA’cr, pastoral poetry, strictly 
so called, has ceased to bo cultivated in Englantl 
and almost overyAvhero else. In tho pages of 
Wordsworth, who lived all his days among tho 


Cumberland shepherds, we indeed find many exqui- 
stte glunpses of pastoral life, as it presented itself 
to the profound and tender imagination of that great 
poet of nature, but few direct delineations of 
pastoral manners. Germany imitated abundantly 
the French and Italian models during the greater 
part of the 18th century. The last and best of the 
German series is the L’nain and Elmire of Goethe’s 
youth. Tho general impression appears to be that 
the age of pastoral poetry has passed away forever, 
nnd that Damon nnd Chloe Avill never reappear in 
verse. 

FASTORAL STAFF, sometimes also, although 
not properly, called Ceosier (q. v.) (Lat. haculxts 
pasioralis), one of the insignia of the episcopal 
office, soinetimeh also borne by an abbot. It 
is a tall staff of mokal, or of wood 
ornamented Avith metal, haAring, at 
least in the Western Church, tho 
head ciuvcd in the form of a shep- feR 

herd’s crook, as a symbol of tho 
pastoral office. The head of the 
pastoral staff of an archbishop, TOff 
instead of tho crook, has a double ujs| 
cross, from which its name of ijrjft 
crosier is derived. In the Greek, it|m 
Clmrch tho staff is much shorter, 
and .the head is cither a plain Greek 
cross of tho form of tho letter Tait, 
or it is a double-headed orool:, / 

AA’hich sometimes appears in tho 
shape of tho upsilon, T. It is difli- f’r'—yj 
cult to determine tho time at which 
tho pastoral staff first came into jS, 
use. Tho first distinct .allusion to .TfU- 
it is in St Augustine’s commentary 
on tho 12-lth psalm. Gregory of j,i[jjl 
Tours, in his life of St hlartin, O-'jUil 
mentions tho pastor.al staff of St 
'Severinus, Avho Av.as Bishop of T| 

Cologne in the end of the 4th cen- f 
tury. From .an early time, tho Pastoral Staff, 
p.astoral staff was connected Avith 
the actual possession of the jurisdiction Avhioh it 
symbolises. Tho giving of it AA’as one of tho cere- 
monies of investiture j its Avithdr.aAval was part of 


tho form of deprivation ; its voluntary ab.andonmcnt 
accompanied the act of resignation ; its being broken 
AA’.a3 the most solemn form of degradation. So 
also tho veiling of 'the crook of an abbot’s pastoral 
staff, during tho episcopal visitation, signified tho 
temporary subjection of his authority to that of tho 
bishop. An .abbot being required to c.arry his 
pastor.al staff with the crook turned inAv.ards, 
showed that his authority was purely domestic. The 
pope alone docs not use a pastoral staff. In the later 
mediev.al period the material AA-as often extremely 
costly, and, referring to tho relaxation of the times, 
it AA’as said ‘ th.at formerly the church had AA’ooden 
p.a3toral staves and golden bishops, but that noAv tho 
shaves arc of gold and tho bishops of Avood.’ Tho 
Avorkmanship aa’.as sometimes extremely be.autiful. 
We annex as a ^ecimen of the highest mt the 
p.astor.al staff of Yrilliam of Wykoham, now in Noav 
OoUege, Oxford. This is a sample of the Norman 
p.astor.al skaff. Tho Saxon was by no means so tail. 
The Irish p.astor.al staff is of a type quite peculiar, 
and some of tho soidptured specimens preserved 
in the British Museum, at the Royal Irish Academy, 
and elsewhere, are very interesting as illustrating 
the ecclesiastical costume of tho period. 

PASTORAL THEOLOGY, that branch of 
theological soicnco Avhich regards tho duties and 
obUgatioDS of pastors in relation to tho care of souls. 
It comprises two parts ; first, that which treats of 
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the obligations of the pastors themselves, and which 
13 therefore designed for the training and prepara- 
tion of the candidates for the pastoral office. The 
other part of pastoral thcologj’, which might perhaps 
better bo called Popular Tbcolo^}’, coi::prise 3 the 
objective teaching "which is to be employed in tlic 
instruction and direction of the flock committed to 
the pastor’s charge. This branch of theology has 
long ^ formed a leading portion of the training of 
candidates in the Evangelical Churches of France 
and Germany. Numerous works on the subject 
i'e[)rcsent the practice of the various sections of the 
Protestant church; and more recently C.atholic 
manuals of,P. T. have appc.arcd. 

PA'STRY, articles of food in which the chief part 
consists of a paste made of flour. This avould of 
course apply to bread, but it has been limited by 
custom to such lighter articles as are made by 
the pastry-cook, and chiefly to those in which 
the paste is made to assume a light flaky ch.aracter 
by the addition of butter, S:c., and by the mode of 
working it up. The commonest kind is made of a 
dough of flour and water, into which butter or 
lard is worked by hand, in the proportion of six 
ounces to the pound. The finest kind is iisiwlly 
termed puff paste, and considerable skill is required 
to make it well, for it depends, next to tho goodness 
of the materials, upon lightness of hand in kneading 
tho ingredients together. Thoso ingredients consist 
of fine wheaten flour and butter in the proportion of 
four ounces of butter to a pound of flour, with cold 
w.atcr just sufficient to makeagoodstilfcl.asticdough; 
this is rolled out with .a rolling-pin, and doiiblc 
tho previous quantity of butter is then spread 
over it. It is then rolled up and lightly kneaded, 
so as to work the butter in thoroughly. Coolness is 
very important in making pastry ; a inarblo slab is 
therefore most desirable for making it upon. The 
thinner it is rolled out before tho butter is then sprc.ad 
tho better, because when it is put in tho oven tlic 
laminro which have been formed by folding or roll- 
ing up the butter with tho dough, sop.ar.ato by tho 
disonga^omont of the watery vapour, and tho thinner 
and lighter tho flakes are tho better is tho puff 
paste. Another kind is called short piastc; in this 
tho flour is made warm, and tho butter or lard used 
is often melted, and .a little sugar and an egg or 
two are added. This, when baked, has none of the 
flaky ch.aracter of pulF paste, but it is better ad,aptcd 
for rao,at and some other kinds of pics which require 
to bo baked >vithout a dish. Game pics, avith 
ehabonately-decorated cnists, arc made of this pastry. 

PA’STURAGE, in English Law called Common of 
Pasture, is classed among rights of common or pro- 
fits d ]ircndre, and is the right of one who is not the 
owner of land to put bis sheep or cattle on such 
land to feed there. In Scotland it is called a servi- 
tude of pasturage. In both countries the right can 
bo established by prescriiition, in England of thirty 
j'ears, and in Scotland of forty years. 'Where tho 
parties entitled to pastm-ago dispute as to their 
respective proportions of cattle, the suit to redress 
tho matter is called in Scotland an action of ‘sowming 
and rowming.’ 

PA'STURES (Lat. pasco, to feed) .are fields or 
tracts of land devoted to tho feeding of oxen, sheep, 
and other herbivorous animals, avhich c.at tho grass 
.and other herb.ago as it grows. Grass is groavn 
sometimes in tho rotation avith gr.ain .and other 
crops, when it remains on tho ground for one or 
more ye.ar3, is frequently mown during the first 
summer, and grazed afterwards, but is again ploughed 
up to bo succeeded usually by o.ats or wheat. For 
such purposes, rye-grass, red, avhite, yellow, and 
alsike clovers, aro used either alone or mixed in 


va^-ing proportions. On the njil.ands of Gre.at 
Britain, wherever from any cause gr.ain crops cannot 
profit.ablj’ bo grown, and throughout many of the 
richest pkains and valleys, especially of England .and 
Ireland, there .are thousands of acres of hand avhich 
haa’c been under grass from time immemorial. Such 
permanent pastures aro estimated to occupy fidly 
14,000,000 acres in England, nearly 8,000,000 in 
Scothand, .and abont 9,000,000 in Ireland. Some- 
times they have been solf-soaam, occ.asion.ally they 
have' been laid doavn avith c.arc, seldom arc they as 
higlily cultiaaatcd and ^liberally managed as they 
should he. The best of them are used for feeding 
hcaa’y bullocks ; thoso of somcavhat poorer descrip- 
tion aro often grazed by daily stock ; aa-hilst the 
doaa-n or upland pastures aro especi.ally profitable 
for sheep. It has noav become a common practice, 
.and is every year becoming more .and more 
general, to give additional food of various kinds to 
animals fed on pastimes. Even cattle grazing on thb 
richest pastures .are supplied with linseed cake, &c., 
to hasten tho process of fattening, .and to improve 
their quality ; roots are given to sheep when fat- 
tening for the market, and h.ay to those avhich .are 
to bo kept as stock ; whilst avlien o.ats or be.ans 
•aro cheap, many sheep-farmers find it advantageous 
to give them even to tho hardy stock of cxiiosed 
hill-pastures. All pastures are much improved by 
thorough dr.ainage. The application of f.army.ard 
dung, soil, lime, and almost every sort of top- 
dressing is bcnefici.al. Irrig.ation is soractinios jirofit-- 
able, and in some other countries is far more 
common and far more requisite than in Brit.aiii. 
Rich pastures on avhich oxen are fed .arc injured by 
sheep, avhich reject tho coarsest grass, and’pick out 
tho finest ; but a few horses tiu-ned into them 
during the autumn or aa-inter help to consume tho 
co.ai'ser tufts. Tho coarsest .and rankest gr.ass may 
once or taadco a year bo cut oa’cr by tho soytlio; 
and either made into rough h.ay, or if loft on tho 
ground, the cattle, avhen it has p.arti.ally dried, aa-ill 
readily eat it up. A dressing of limo and s.alt 
scattered over tho rougher parts of the fields in 
.autumn aa-ill saa-ceten the herbage, .and induce tho 
stock to c.at it doavn regularly. Moss, aa-hich is a 
gre.at pest in many p.asturcs, m.ay bo got rid of by 
penning sheep, aa-cll fed avith saa-cdos, cake, or corn, 
regularly over tho field ; or by harroaa-ing the surfaco 
in sea-cr.al different directions during January or 
Febniary, applying then a top-dressing of soil or 
dung, .and in Jl.arch or April sowing some cloa-er or 
other seeds, avhich avill bo lirmed doaa-n by the bush 
h.arroaa-, clod-crusher, or he.aay roller. The droppings 
of the c.attlo ought to be broken up and sc.attercd 
oa-cr the ground. Rich pastures intended for the 
fattening of c.attlo ought not to bo used during 
aa-inter, but .alloavcd to become luxuriant before 
the cattio are turned upon them in spring. Very 
lean animals, aa-hether oxen or sheep, cannot aa-itii 
ada-nnt.ago bo at once placed on a-cry rich pasture, 
but must bo gradually fitted for it. In some of 
the hill districts of Scotland, devoted to sheep- 
farming, inere.ased productiveness has resulted 
from brcaldng up portions of tho pasture, and 
after taa-o or three crops h.avo been taken, l.ayin" 
them down ns pastures .again. All good pastures 
produce a vciy mixed herb.age, not consisting 
merely of one kind of gi-.ass, but of sover.al or 
m.any, aa-ith clovers and other plants. Dififeront 
species of hle.adoav-grass {Poa), Feseuo (Fcstuca), 
Foxtail [Alopccurus), O.at-gi-.ass (Avena), Cock’s- 
foot (Daclglis glomerala). Rye-grass {Lolium), H.air- 
gr.a3S {Aira), Vcrn.al-gr.ass (Anthoxanthum), .and 
Timothy or C.at’s-t.ail (Phkum), are .among the 
most common grasses of British pastures. 'Yarroav 
(Achillma, miUffolium) is very abundant in some 
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pnsttires, .ind is sometimes sown mtli grass, clover, 
&c., in land meant.for permanent pasture. Different 
kinds of clover are adapted to different soils and 
situations. Tlio presence of rushes is very indica- 
tive of the want of drainage. Thistles and docks 
are injurious, and are to he extirpated as much as 
possible. Some of the plants natiu-ally abundant on 
liigh hill-pastures, as A^ardiis slricla and Jiincus 
bi^'onuis, are very nnnutritious ; and the substitu- 
tion of others in their stead, is one of the benefits 
derived from the breaking up of such lands. , 

PATAGO'NIA, the most southern region of 
South America, extending from lat. 3S° southwai-ds 
to the Strait of Magellan, and occupying the extre- 
mity of the continent. The name P. is sometimes 
confined to the territor}’ east of the Cordilleras ; 
the district to the westward forming now a pro- 
vince of Chili. The possession of the coimtry e.ast 
of the Andes is disputed by the Chilians .and the 
Argentine Eepuhlic. Length upw.ards of 1000 miles, 
greatest breadth .about 4S0 miles ; area about 
3j0,()00 square miles ; population estimated by a 
recent traveller,' Mr Musters, at not more than 
3000. The coast of the Atlantic h.as extensive 
b.ays .and inlets, none of which, however, are of 
much importance or adv.ant.ago, in a commercial 
point of view.. Along the western coast, and 
stretching from 42° S. to the Strait of M.ageUan, are 
munerous islands, with precipitous shores, belonging 
apparently to' the system of the Cordilleras. The 
principal islands are Chilod, the Chonos Archipelago 
(q. V.), ‘Wellington Island, the Archipelago of Madrc 
do Dios, Queen Adelaide’s Archipelago, and Deso- 
lation Island. Those islands — which, together with 
sevcnal peninsulas, form a coast almost .as rugged as 
that of Norw.ay — are mountainous ; but in none of 
theni, except in Desolation Island, do the mountains 
rise to the snow-line. 

Surface, Soil, — ^Tlio country of P. divides itself 
into two regions, very unequal in size and very 
different, in ch.araotor. Those are Eastern and 
We.stern P., ui.ioh .are divided by the gre.at moim- 
tain range of the Andes. Western P., comprising 
this range, the coast districts, and the islands, is 
rugged and mountainous. Opposite the island of 
Chilofi .are two active volcanoes, one of wliich, Min- 
chinmavida, is ,3000 feet high. The slope of the 
country from tlK^ Andes to the Pacific is so steep, 
and the strip of shore so narrow, that the Largest 
river of this district has its origin only about 13 
miles from its embouchure on the co.ast. In the 
island of Chilofi, in the north of Western P., the 
mean temperature of winter is about 40°, that of 
summer rather .above CO’ ; wh’de at Port Famine, in 
the extreme south of this rojpon, and 800 miles 
nearer antarctic latitudes than Chilofi, the mean 
temperature is not much lower, being in winter 
about 33’, .and in summer about CO’. Tlfis unusually 
small difforcnco in the mc.an temperature of the 
extremes of WestomP., wliich extends over about 14° 
of l.at., is due to the great dampness of the atmos^icre 
all along the coast. The prevailing winds of this 
region blow from the west; and, heavily surcharged 
with the moisture they have dr.awn from the 
immense wastes of the Pacific Oce.an, they strike 
against the Andes, are thorouglily condensed by the 
cold high mountains, and fall in rains that arc almost 
perpetual from OliiloG to the Strait of Magellan, 
iiouth of 47° S. lat., hardly a day passes without a 
fall of rain, snow, or sleet. This continual dampness 
has produced forests of almost tropic.al luxuriance. 
A kind of deer wanders on the cast side of the 
mountains_ ; guanacos, pumas, and water-fowl abound 
in the region between the Andes and the Atlantic ; 
and along the coast, seals, otters, sea-elephants, 
fish, and riicll-fish are found, 


Eastern P. _ comprises by f.ar the Larger portion 
of P., aud_ extends eastward from the Andes to 
the Atlantic. Its surface has not yet been thor- 
oughly explored, but the recent wanderings of Mr 
Musters have at last furnished us with some authen- 
tic information. It mainly consists of high undu- 
lating plains or plateaux, frequently intersected by 
valleys and ravines, or rising into successive or iso- 
lated hills, which generally occupy the crest of the 
country. These plateaux are occasionally covered 
with coarse grass, but more frequently the surface 
is sterile, with a sparse vegetation of stunted bushes 
and round thistle clumps ; and even these are some- 
times wanting, absolutely nothing clothing the bare 
patches of clay or gravel; elsewhere, it is strewn 
with huge round boulders, and again rugged wnth 
confused heaps or ridges of bare, sharp-edged rocks, 
many of them of volc.anic origin : this more partic- 
ularly applying to the northern part of the country. 
Pjcrcing blasts sweep almost incessantly from 
various points, but chiefly from the west; and snow, 
sleet, and r.ain seem to prevail during the greater p.art 
of the year. The descent from these plains or pam- 
pas to the valleys or more sheltered and fertile 
ground bordering the banks of the streams and 
rivers, is commonly termed ‘barr.anca,’ or bank, 
from the scarped slopes, varying in' depth from fifty 
to two or three feet, .and in angle from an easy to an 
almost perpendicular descent. The soil in many 
places is strongly impregnated with saltpetre, and 
salt-lakes and lagoons are numerous. North of the 
Eio Chico, and towards the sea-coast, there is a 
wild, weird, desolate region c.alled by the Indians 
‘The Devil’s Country;’ it is said to be almost im- 
jiassablc. Several inhospitable w.astcs of this kind 
fringe the Atl.antio, and have probably induced the 
belief that P. is a barren and w.atcrless desert ; but 
the interior, though not fertile, really abounds in 
lagoons, springs, and streams, and the b.anlcs of the 
Em Negro and oven the Santa Cruz .are capable of 
cultivation. Along the eastern base of the Andes, 
also, there is a great tract of territory which is 
astonishingly picturesque and fertile. Here groat 
forests abound, to which the Indians retire for 
shelter from the freezing winds of winter. Thero 
are .also deep valleys furrowed by mountain toreents ; 
and numerous lakes, the haunts of wild-duck and 
other water-fowl. The Largest of these lakes are 
Nahuel Huapi in the north, Cohiguape in the 
middle, .and Viedraa in the south. Except pasture. 
Eastern P. has no productions. However fertile 
the soil in some places may bo, it is nowhere culti- 

v. ated. The Indians live upon the produce of the 
chase alone, and seem to desire no better suste- 
nance. The princip.al rivers are the Eio Negro 
(q. v.) ; the Chupat, which flows through a good soil, 
])roducing excellent pasture and good firewood ; the 
Pvio Desire, probably rising in Lake Coluguape ; .and 
the Eio Chico, which flows out of Lake 'V’icdma, 
through a v.alley sometimes opening out into wide 
grass-covered plains dotted with incense bushes, 
and sometimes rising in huge, bare ridge and bur- 
row-like unduLations. All these rivers rise in the 
Andes, and flow east or south-east. Herds of horses 
are reared, dogs abound, and, in the more favoured 
regions, cattle are bred ; pumas and foxes are met 
with, as well as condors, hawks, partridges, and 

w. ater-fowl. But by far the most important animals 

.arc the gu.anaoo or Huauaca (q. v.) ; the Ehea D.ar- 
winii, called by the Patagonians mehjush, .and by 
the Sp.ani.ards avcslrus or ostrich; and the gam.a, 
a Irind of doer. _ , , 

hilialiiants.—’tlvi Patagonians have been hitherto 
described only in the most gener.al terms, and in 
many cases very in.acourately. Little was laiown 
of their appoar.anco, habits, .and employments. The 
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work of M. Guinnard, Trois Ans d'Es^davagt chez 
les Patarjons (1804) "sras for a time kolieved to form 
a valuable addition to our knovledgo of P. and its 
inb.abitants ; but tbo publication of klr M'i'=tcrs’ 
record of bis travels from tlio Straits of Magellan to 
tbo Rio Negro, under tbo title of At Home icilh the 
Patagonians (1871), bas utterly^ dcstroj-cd the 
Frenebmnn’s elaim to be an autbority. Mr Clusters 
is decidedly of opinion that M. Guinnard was never 
in P.atagonia at all, and that bis ‘experiences’ 
were confined to tbo Indians nortli of the Pio 
Negro. ■ 

Tbo Patagonians or Tebnelcbc Indians are divided 
into two great triljcs, the northern and the southern. 
They speak tbo same language, but are distinguisbablc 
by difibreuco of accent ; and the southern men appear 
to bo on an .averago taller and finer, .and are more 
expert bnntors. The northern range cbielly over 
the district between the Cordillera and the Atlantic, 
from the Rio Negro to the Chupat, and even the 
Santa Ci-uz River. The southern occupy the rest of P. 
as far south as tbo Strait of Magelhan. The two di\-i- 
sions, however, are much intermixed, and frequently 
interm.arry. The question is often asked : ‘ Are tlio 
Patagoni.ans of gigantic stature ?’ Mr Musters’ 
Et.atoment is : ‘ The avor.ago height of the Tebnelcbo 
male members of our party ufitb which I travelled 
av.as rather over than under 5 feet 10 inches.’ T\ro 
others, measured carefully by Mr Clarke (while 
resident .at Santa Cnwl, stood 0 foot 4 inches each. 
Tho muscular development of the arms .and chest is 
extraordinary, and in general tho P.atagonians are 
avoll proportioned. They arc splendid swimmers, 
can walk great distances without being tired, .and 
can go for two and oven throe days without being 
tired. As an illustration of their strength of arm. 
Musters mentions that ho has seen them ‘b.all’ an 
ostrich over seventy yards distant. The expression 
of their face is ordinarily good-humoured, except in 
tho settlements ; their eyes are bright .and intoUi- 
gont, their noses aiiuilino and well formed, their 
foreheads open and prominent. Tho complexion of 
tho men, when cleansed from paint, is a reddish 
biwm. Thick flowing masses of long hair cover 
their Reads, and are combeil out by' their wives at 
least once a d.ay'. The scanty natur-al growth of 
beard, mustaches, and even eyebrows, is carefully' 
eradic.ated 'i'ho young women are frequently' good- 
looking, displaying healthy', lauldy cheeks when 
not disguised with paint. The dress of tho men 
consists of a clnrijia or under garment round tho 
loins, made of a poncho, a piece of cloth, or other 
matori.al; along mantle of liido worn with tho fur 
inside, and drooping in unbr<d;cn outline from their 
shoidders to the ground ; and potro boots or buskins 
made from the shin of horse’s hock, and occasion- 
ally from tho leg of a largo pum.a. Tho dress of 
tho women is similar, except that the under g.annent 
is made of calico or htiitl saeque, and extends from 
the shoulders to the .ancle. Both sexes .are fond of 
ornaments, wearing huge e.ar-rings of squ.aro sRape, 
suspended from small rings passing through the 
lobe of the ear ; also silver or blue bead necklaces. 
Tho xeason assigned for the use of paint is that it 
forms a protection against sun and w'ind, and 
hluStors states that ho ‘found from pcrson.al 
oxporienco it proved a complete preservative from 
c.xcoriation or a chapped skin.’ 

The arms of tho Tehuelchos consist of gun or 
revolver; sword or dagger; a long, heavy lance, 
used only by dismounted Indians, and altogether 
different from the light lance of Araucanian^ and 
Parapa horsemen; .and the bola perclida, or single 
ball, so called because, once tliroavn from tho sling, 
it is not picked up ag.ain. 

Their houses, calTcd ioldos, are formed of three 
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rows of stakes driven into the ground. The middle 
row is higher than the others, .and the three rows 
arc tied together with strings of hide, and so kept 
in their place. This frail framework is covered 
with hides which reach the ground on all sides, and 
are fastened to it by small stakes of bone. At 
night-f.all, guanaco hides are spread on tho ground 
within the tents, and the men and women, laying 
aside their mantle, their only garment, and which 
sometimes serves ns a blanket, go to sleep under tho 
s.ame roof and in tho same ayiiirtment. Bathing in 
cold water every morning, throughout the whole 
year, is a custom to which men, women, and children 
confonu ; and although the morning bath may not 
free them from vermin — a national characteristic — 
yet it has tho effect of preventing disease, and of 
enabling them the more easily to endure the severities 
of winter. Their only manufactures are mantles of 
guanaco hide, and saddles, bridles, stimqis, and las.sos. 
The lassos and tho articles of harness are chiclly 
plaited, and cmnoo wonderful ingenuity and nicety 
of execution. 

The religion of the P.atagonians (according to Mr 
Musters) is distinguished from that of the P.ampas 
.and Araucanians by' an absence of any trace of 
sun-worship. They believe in a great .and good 
spirit who created tho Indians and .animals, and 
who dispersed them from a place which they' call 
‘God’s llill ;’ but Mr Musters is inclined to think 
that this belief owes its origin to a confused .appre- 
hension of- tho story of creation as told by tho 
Christian mi.ssionarics. Curiously enoimh, this grc.at - 
.and good spirit takes no concern with the beings 
whom ho has created. Idols arc unknown, and dur- 
ing tho avholo of his wanderings, Mr Musters saw no 
trace of any periodic religions festival. Whatever 
religious acts tho natives performed wore prompted 
by 'their dread of malicious demons, tho chief of 
whom, Gu.alichu, is .alw.ays on tho w.atoh to cause 
mischief. To propitiate or drive .aw.ay this spirit 
is tho fimction of tho wizard, doctor, or medicine- 
man, who (.as in other countries) combines tho 
mcdic.al and magic.al arts. Tho Gualiohu lurks out- 
side tho toldos. Ho is invisible (except to tho 
‘doctor,’ who has tho giftof second-sight), and ho can 
enter into tho bodies of people, and cause siclmess 
and disease of every' sort. Besides tho Gmalichu, 
thcro arc, ns has been said, many other ea-il spirits, 
who arc supposed to inhabit snbtcrr.anean dwellings, 
undcrne.ath certain woods niid rivers, and peculiarly 
shaped rooks, all of whom aro s.aluted on occasion 
with special inc.antations. Tho cry of tho nightjai- 
on tho Cordillera betokens sickness or death, a 
certain toad-liko liz.ard mysteriously lames horses, a 
f.abulous two-headed gu.anaoo is a sure forerunner 
of epidemic disc.'ise, &c. To, counteract the influ- 
ence of these, channs and talismans .aro libcnally 
employed. 

Their language is quite different from cither 
P.amp.a or Ar.auc.ani.in. ‘Though able to convenso 
in Tchuclohe,’ s.ays Mr Musters, ‘I could not at all 
understand tho Pampas ; and this is noted with 
rcfcrenco to statements made in M Guinnard’s 
work, which, coupled with other internal evidences 
.... compel mo to doubt that tho author was over 
in tho hands of tho re.al Pat.agonians.’ The same 
■writer has a more favonr.ablo opinion of their char- 
acter thanis common. Ho found them ‘kindly, good- 
tempered, impulsive children of nature, taking great 
likes or dislikes, becoming firm friends or equally 
confirmed enemies.’ They .are, however, ‘ste.adily 
and r.apidly decreasing,’ through the combined 
effect of disease .'ind bad liquor supplied to them by 
tr-adors at tho stations ; and before long tho race 
will bo extirpated. The largest of these stations is 
P.atagoncs (formerly El Carmen), .at the mouth of 
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tlio Eio Kegro, in the extreme north-east of the 
country, and bordering on the Argentine territory. 
It has a population of about 2000, composed of 
iSjianish and other settlers, negroes,- and convicts 
from Buenos Ayres. At the mouth of the phupat 
there was from 18G5 till 1870 an improsperous 
iVclsh colony; at the mouth of the Santa Cruz, 
further south, there is also a petty station ; and at 
I’unta Arenas (Sandy Point), on the Strait of 
Magellan, the Chilian government have established 
a colonj' and a penal settlement. 

See At Home- witJi the Patagonians, a Year’s 
Wanderings over the Untrodden Ground from the 
Straits of MageUan to the Pio Negro, by George 
Chaworth Musters (Loud. 1871). 

PATALA (from pat, fall) is,inHmduMythologj', 
the name of those inferior regions which hav-e 
seven, or, according to some, cijit divisions, each 
extending downwards ten thousand gojanas, or 
miles. The soil of these regions, as the Vishn'u- 
Purdn'a relates, is severally white, black, .purple, 
ycUow, sandy, stony, and of gold ; thejr are em- 
bellished with magnificent palaces, in which dwell 
numerous Dinavas, Baityas, TakshaSj'and great 
.snake-gods, decorated with brilliant jewels, and 
hapjiy in the enjoyment' of delicious viands and 
strong wines. There are in these regions beautiful 
groves, and streams and lakes, where the lotus 
blows, and the skies are resonant with the koldla’s 
songs. -They are, in short, so delightfid, that the 
saint Narada, after his return from them to heaven, 
declared among the celestials that P. was. much 
more delightful than Indra’s heaven. Professor 
Wilson, in his Vishn'u-Purdn'a, says ‘ that there is 
no very copious dcscriptibn of Patala in any of the 
Piirdn'as ; that tlio most circumstantial are those of 
the Vdyu and Bhdgavata Purdn'asj and that the 
Mahdhhdrata and those two Purdn'as assign different 
divisions to the Dilnavas, Baityas, and Nilgas. .... 
The regions of the PatSIa and their inhabitants are 
oftener the s'’bjeet3 of profane than of sacred 
fiction, in consequence of the frequent intercourse 
between mortal heroes and Ithe serpent-maids. A 
considerable section of the Vfihat-Kalhd consists of 
adventures and events in this subterraneous world.’ 
Por' inferior regions of a different description, see 
Nabaka. 

PATANJALI is the name of two celebrated 
authors of ancient India, who arc generally looked 
upon as the same personage, but .apparently for no 
other reason than that they bear the same name. 
The one is the author of the system of philosophy 
called Yoga (q. v.), the other the great critic of 
KfltyAy.ina (q.v.) andPan'iui (q. v.). Of the former, 
nothing is known beyond his work — for which sco 
the article YoOA. The few historical facts relating 
to the latter, as at present ascertained, may be 
gathered from his great work, the Mahabhdsliya, or 
‘ the great commentary.’ The name of his mother 
was Gon'ika ; his buthplace was Gonarda, situated 
in the cast of India, and he resided temporarily in 
Cashmere, where his work was especially patronised. 
Prom circumstantial evidence. Professor GoldstUckor 
has, moreover, proved that he wrote between 140 
and 120 n. o. {Pdn'ini, his Place in Sanscrit Litera- 
ture, p. 235, ff). The Mahdhhdshya of P. is not 
a full commentary on Pan'ini, but, with a few 
exceptions, only a commentary on' the Vllrttikas, or 
critical rem.arks of Kfityilyana on PSn'inL ‘Its 
method is analogous .to that of other classical 'com- 
mentaries : it establishes, usually by repetition, 
the correct reading of the text, in explaining every 
important or doubtful word, in shewing the connec- 
tion of the principal parts of the sentence, and in 
adding such observations as may be required for a 


better understanding of the author. But frequently 
Patanjali also attaches his own critical remarks to the 
emendations of K&tyilyana, often in support of the 
views of the latter, but not seldom, too, in order to 
refute ‘his 'criticisms, and to defend PAri'ini ; while, 
again, at other times, he completes the statement of 
one of them by his own additional rules.’ P. being 
the third of the grammatical triad of India (see 
Pan'ini), .and his work, therefore, having the advan- 
tage of profiting by the scholarship of his predeces- 
sors, he is looked upon as a paramount authority in 
all matters' relating to classical Sanscrit grammar ; 
and very justly so, for as to learning, ingenuity, 
and conscientiousness, there is no gr.ammatical 
.author of India who o.an be held superior to him. 
Tlio Mahdhhdshya has been commented upon by 
Kaiyyat'a, in a work called the Bhdshya-Pra- 
dipa; and the latter has been annotated by 
Nagojibhatta, in a work called the Bhdshya- 
pradipodyota. So much of these three latter 
works as rd.ates to the first chapter of the 
first book of PAn'iui, togSther with the VArttikas 
connected with them, has been edited at Mirzapore, 
1856, by the late Br J. E. BaUnntyne, who also gave 
a valu.able literal translation of the first forty 
pages of the text. 

PATA'PSCO, a river of M.aryland, B.S., rises on 
the northern boundary of the state, and flows sonth- 
easteily 80 miles to the Chesapeake Bay, 14 miles 
south of Baltimore, to which city it is navigable. 
Its falls furnish water-power to numerqus factories. 

PATOHOtT'BI. This very interesting materi.al 
is the dried branches of Pogostemon Patchoidi 
(natural order Lahiaice), which was first introduced 
to tUs coimtry as an article of merchandise in 
1844. The plant is a native of Silhot, the Malay 
coast, Ceylon, Java, the neighbourhood of Bombay, 
and probably also of China; but owing to the 
fondness of Asiatics for the perfume which it 
yields, it iS difficult to say where it is native or 
cidtiv.ated. Every part of the plant is odoriferous, 
but the younger portions of the branches with 
the loaves are chosen; they are usually about 
a foot long. The odom- is peculiar and difli- 
cidt to define, but it has a slight resemblance 
to sandal- wood ; it is very powerfid, and to many 
persons is extremely disagreeable. The odoim of 
patchouli was known in Europe before the material 
itself was introduced, in consequence of its use in 
Cashmere to scent" the shawls with a view of 
keeping out moths, which are averse to it; hence 
the genuine Cashmere shawls were known by their 
scent, until the French found the secret, and 
imported the herb for use in the same w<ay. Its 
name in India is Pucha-pat, and it is there used as .an 
ingredient in fancy tobaccoes, and as a perfume for 
the hair. It is also much prized for keeping inseots 
from linen and woollen articles. The essence of 
patchouli is a peculiar heavy brown oil, with a 
disagreeably powerful odour ; it is obtained by 
distSlation, and requires extreme dilution for per- 
fumery purposes. 

PATE'LBA, or KNEE-CAP, is a Ses.amoid Bone 
(q. V.), developed in the single tendon of the rectus, 
vastus externus, and vastus internus muscles the 
greater extensor muscles of the leg. It is heart- ' 
shaped in form, the broad end being directed 
upwai-ds, and the apex downwards. The anterior 
or external surface is convex, perforjited by small 
jipGrtiiii’CS for tlio cntTfl'HOO of vgssgISj imvikGci 
by rough longitudinal stria), while the posterior or 
internal smlace is smooth and divided into two 
facets by a vertical ridge, which corresponds and 
fits into the groove on the lower articulating surface 
of the femur or thigh-bone, while the two facets (of 
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Tvliioh the outer is the broader and deeper) corres- 
pond to the artieular surface of the tu-o cond3de3. 
Tins bone is liable both to dislocation and fracture. 

Dialoe.ation maj' occur 
cither inw.ards or out- 
wards ; but it is mo't 
frequent in the outward 
direction. The displace- 
ment m!iy he caused 
either by mechanical 
violence, or by too 
sudden contraction of 
the extensor muscles in 
whose conjoined tendon 
it lies ; and is most liable 
to occur in knock-kneed, 
flabby persons. It may 
bo readily detected 
by the impossibility of 
bcuding the knee, and 
by the bone being felt 
in its new position, and. 
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1. — Posterior surface of 
right Patella. 

1, outer facet; 2, inner fncet; 
3, surface to which the iiga- 
inciUum patclltc is attached. 


except in one rare variety, the disloc.'ition is c.apable 
of being reduced without any difSculty. Eracture 
of the patella may (like dislocation) bo caused cither 
by muscular action or by mechanical violence. 

Fracture by muscular action is the more common 
of the two forms, and occurs thus : A person in 
danger of falling forw.ards, 
attempts to recover himself 
by throwing tho body back- 
wards, and the violent .action 
of the extensors (chiefly tho 
rcchts) snaps the p.atclla 
across, tho upper fragment 
being dr.awn up tho thigh, 
while tho lower portion is 
retained in situ by that 
]iortiou of the common ten- 
don which is continued from 
the patella to the tubercle 
of the tibia, .and which 
is called tho ligameutum 
patoll.a;. Tho treatment con- 
sists in relaxing tho oppos- 
ing muscles by raising the 
triuik, and slightly elevating 
tho limb, wluch shoidd bo 
kept in a straight position. 
In consequence of the grc.at 
difficulty of bringing tho 
broken suifaces into exact 
apposition, as may be readily 
understood from tho accom- 
panying figure, it is a’cry 
difficidt to obtain bonj' 
reunion of the p.arts, and the case generally results 
either in mere ligamentous union or in no true 
union at all. 



Fig. 2. 

7, 17711*5010 ; b, vasfus 

cx{fruus muscle ; c, liga- 
mentum patella; rf, ex- 
ternal condylo of right 
femur ; e, head of tibia ; 
/, head of fibula. 


PATELLA and PATELLIDAD. See Limpet. 

PA'TEN (Lat. patina, a dish), the plate 
employed for tho elements of bre.ad in the Eucha- 
ristic service. Anciently it was of considcr.able 
size ; and while tho practice of the Offzktory 
(q. V.) continued, there was a speci.al paten for the 
bread-offering. In the Homan Catholic Cluu-ch, in 
which the unleavened wafer-bread is used, and the 
communion is distributed from a distinct vessel 
c-allod Pyx (q.v.), the paten is a small circid.ar phate, 
alw.ays of the s.amo m.aterial with tho chalice. It 
is often richly chased or c.arved, and studded with 
precious stones. It is used only in the mass. 

PA'TENT is an exclusive right gr.anted by the 
crown (in letters patent or open, whence the name) 
to an iudividu.al to manufacture and sell a chattel 
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or article of commerce of his own invention. The 
policy of the present haw of patents has Latterly 
been much c.anv.asscd, and it has been suggested 
th.at, instead of tho present monopoly, with the 
drawback of litigation to avhioh it uniformly gives 
rise, the use of all inventions should bo dedicated to 
the public at once, .and tho ina-entor reavarded by a 
pension from the state, according to the merits and 
utility of the invention. The present law allows 
the inventor to have a monopoly of his invention 
tor fourteen years, with a further privilege at tho 
end of that time, provided he has not been sufli- 
ciently remunerated, to have the patent renewed 
for a further term of fourteen j-cars. That some 
mode of rewarding the individu.al w'hosc persever- 
ance and ingenuity have enabled him to discover .a 
new invention should bo established, is univcrsallj' 
admitted, but whether it should' be at tho expense 
of th.at part of tho public avho .are purch.ascrs, and 
therefore benefited by his discovery, or by the 
imblic at Large in tho shape of a pension, is a matter 
still undecided. The evils of the present law are 
that there is a great deal of uncert.ainty in the mode 
of ascertaining what is a new invention. Hence, 
when a p.atent has been gr.antcd, if it is of such a 
nature as to lead to competition, infringements arc 
almost m.atters of course, and the only mode of 
discovering and checking the infringement is so 
tedious, costly, and ineffective, that inventors 
gcner.ally pass their lives in constant litigation, 
fighting in detail a succession of imit.ators who often 
h.avc nothing to lose by defc.at, and therefore entail 
all the greater burden on the legitimate manufacturer. 
It has been said that not more than three patents 
per cent, are remunerative. A royal commission 
has latterly been eng.aged in inquiries as to tho best 
mode of remunerating inventors, and improving tho 
Law in reference to infringements ; but it is doubtfid 
how iar the subject is capable of being put on a 
better footing, so many cUlHonlties being inherent in 
it. The crown seems alw.ays to have enjoj’cd tho 
prcrog.ativo right to grant monopolies, and this had 
been so greatly perverted in tho time of Elizabeth, 
th.at the popular cl.amour led to a statute in tho 
folloaving reign, having for its object to prevent the 
crown in future mailing any grants of that kind 
avhich should bo prejudicial to the interests of trade. 
By that act an exception av.as expressly made in 
favour of new inventions. At first the judges 
construed gr.ants of monopoly to inamnt’ors a’ory 
strictly ; but afterw.ards it was seen th.at they were 
for the benefit of trade, and were dealt with more 
liberally. An important modific.ation of the Law 
avas introduced by a statute of Queen Anne, which 
required every inventor to describe in detail the 
nature of tho invention in an instrument c.allcd a 
spccific.ation. Another statute of 5 and G AVill. IV. 
c. 83, further altered tho Law by alloiving parties 
avho had a difficulty in sop.ar.ating avh.at av.as neav 
from aadiat aa’.as old in their ina'cntioii to enter an 
express disclaimer of that part ai'hich ai’.as not new. 
But the most important alteration avas made in 
1852, by the st.atuto of 15 and IG Viet. c. S3, avhich 
reduced the fees, and othoraadse improa-cd the 
practice attending the obt.aining of patents for the 
United Kingdom. Before st.ating shortly the 
substance of this act, it m.ay be observed that there 
has .alavaj’s been a difficulty in defining avhat is an 
inamntion that is patentable — a difficulty aa’hich 
no act of parli.ament can get rid of, for it is inherent 
in the subject-matter. It has been held th.at a 
patent must bo not merely a discoa’ery of a neav 
substance or article of food, but it must be a 
combination of processes producing some neav -result, 
or an old result by different means. It is of the 
essence of the patent that it be entirely neaa’, that is. 
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that it Dhould not havehecn dosoribedin a pnblislied 
book, or well known in the business of tbo world, 
nor publicly used before. What amounts to a 
public use is necessarily dilHoiUt of definition, but 
the tiling must have been so used that others may 
hc’o known and nsed it besides the inventor. The 
Bjiccification must be so dr.awn as to give a full 
tljsolosure of tbo secret, and describe it so that 
an intelligent person could from the description 
make or produce the article itself. 

There is a patent-office in London, in Edinburgh, 
and in Dublin. All the bnsbiess connected with 
]iatenta is now transacted .at the office in London, 
the .Scotch and Ii-ish offices being used only .as places 
for inspecting copies of p.atcnts, specifications, and 
documents. The commissioners of patents arc the 
' Lord Chancellor, .blaster of the Rolls, Attorney and 
.Solicitor Gener.al of En.gland and Ireland, and tbo 
Lord Advocate .and Solicitor Gener.al of .Scotland. 
The mode in which an inventor proceeds is, first to 
present a petition for a grant of letters-p.atent, 
.accompanied bj’ a statement in writing of the 
specification, a copy of which must be left at the 
ji.atcnt-ofiico. These jiapors, as .also dr.awings, must 
be in a certain prescribed form. The applic.ation 
is referred, .as a matter of course, to one of the Law 
officers of the crown, avho m.ay call to his aid a 
scientific peinon to bo p.aid by the applicant. A 
jirovisional jiatcnt m.ay bo .applied for in the first 
instance, and the complete patent deferred for six 
months — an arrangement avhieh gives the benefit 
of j'riority to tbo applicant of time to prcp.aro and 
test his specification, and of paying the expenses 
more .cradu.ally ; but the effect is the same in the 
end, the patent dating from the first application. 
After a patent -h.as been granted, and been in 
existence for throe years, a fee of £50 must bo 
jiaid ; and, .at the end of the seven yc.ars, a fee of 
£100. Tlio letters-p.atent extend to the whole of the 
United Kingdom. The practice ai-ith reference to 
patents, esiieoiaUv as to the drawing of the spcci- 
lioatiou, is too /mnute to justify an inventor to 
attempt to take out a patent without profession.al 
aid ; and a class of persons called patent agents 
'(a business for avhioh no qualifications are at pre- 
sent required by any constituted authority) devote 
themselves to this branch of business. IJnt gre.at 
caution is require\ in selecting those only who 
arc competent and honour.able. Their charges are 
generally ascertained by estimate beforehand, and 
are usually made in .a round sum. The fees 
n.ayablo to the law officers arc as follows ; On 
I leaving .petition for gr.ant of letters-patent, £5; 
on notice of intention to proceed with apiplica- 
tioii, £S ; on warrant of law officer for lettcrs- 
jiatent, £5; on sc.aling of letters-patent, £5; on 
filing specifications, £5 ; .at or before expir-ation 
of third year, £50; at or before expination of 
sea-enth year, £100. 

Resides these fees, if opposition is entered to tbo 
gr.ant, additional fees are incurred, both by the 
paarty applying and the party opposing. 

A patent obtained in this country does not extend 
' to the colonics, but scver.al of the colonics have 
machinery for granting patents for a like period. 
In the United States, p.atcnts arc also gr.antcd 
for a term of 14 years. In Er.ance, the term is 5, 
10, or 15 years, at the option of the applicant ; in 
Prussi.a, for 15 years ; in Russia, for 3, 5, or 10 yo.ar3 ; 
in Spain, for 5, 10, or 15. ye.ars ; in Belgium, for 20 
years ; in Holland, for 5, 10, or 15 years ; in Austri.a, 
not more than 15 ye.ars ; in S.ardinia, 15 years. In 
all cases, fees are exigible from the p.atcntec. See 
P XXT Law.s and Patk.xt Orricn in Suit., Vol. X. 

'TERA (Lat.), a round dish, imitations of 
1 avero carved by the Romans in the panels 


of their ceilings, Ac. The name is also applied 


Patera. 

to the foliated ornaments used in the same 
prositiou. 

PATE'RCULUS, C. Velleius, a Roman historian, 
descended from an ancient .and wealthy Campanian 
f.amily, is thought to have been born about 19 n. c. 
Ho entered the .army at an early age, and from 4 to 
12 A. D. served under Tiberius as prefect or leg.ate 
in Germany, Pannonia, and Dalmatia. He was a 

f re.at favourite with Tiberius, .and when the latter 
ec.ame empieror, 14 a.d., P. was appointed praetor. 
Ho was .alive in 30 A. D., as his history comes down, 
‘oo that j'car; but it is conjectured that in the 
following yc.ar ho was probably put to death as one 
of the friends of Sejanus, of avhom he speaks highly 
in his work. P.’s claim to remembr.ance is his 
Jlistoria llomana:, a compendium of uuivers.al, but 
more particularly of Roman history, in two books. 
The work, .as we h.avo it, is not complete; the 
beginning, and a portion following the Sth chapter, 
being wanting. It seems to have commenced with 
the fall of Troy; and describes only the most pro- 
minent historic.al incidents, but these, fortim.ately, 
with considonable fiUncss of detail. Scholars are 
satisfied that it is the work of a man who is, on the 
avbole, impartial and discriminating. The stylo is 
based on tb.at of Sallust. The tdilio jirinceps of 
the Ilistorice Somance .appeared at Basel in 1520 ; the 
most valu.ablo is Rxdinken’s, on account of its excel- 
lent notes (Lugd. Bat. 17S9), reprinted by Erotscher 
(Leips. 1830—1839) ; but Orclli’s (Leips. 1835) has 
the least corrupt text. 

PATERE'ROS, were small pieces of ordnance, 
now obsolete, avorked on swivels ; most conunonly 
used on board ships, avhero they were mounted on 
the gnnw.ale, and discharged showers of old nails, 
Ac., into hostile boats. The Erench called them 
Pierriers, from loading them with stones. 

PA'TER-NO'STER (Lat. ‘Our E.ather’) called 
also Tiie-Lobd’s Prayeb, a short form _ of prayer 
suggested or prescribed by our Lord to his disciples 
(Matt. vi. 9—13, Luke xi. 1—4) as the model 
according to which, in contr.ast with the prayers 
of the Pharisees, tbeir petitions ought to be com- 
posed. The Pater-Nostcr h.as been accepted as, by 
excellence, tbo form of Christian pr.ayer. It formed 
part of all the ancient liturgies. So s.acrcd, indeed, 
w.as its use, that it w.is reserved from pag.ans and 
catechumens under what is known as the Dis- 
cipline of the Secret. The early fathers— Origon, 
Tertullian, Cyprian — refer to it in terms which 
shew that even then it was a recognised form of 
private prayer. It w.as recited in baptism, and one 
of the privileges of the baptised was the use of the 
P.ater-Nostor. hlore than one of the fathers, .and 
very many later writers, have devoted special 
treatises to the exposition of this prayer, as em- 
bracin'' all the fitting and legitim.ate objects of the 
prayer” of a Christian, The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent contains a detailed exposition and 
commentary of it, and in all the services, not only 
o'f tbo Roman Missal, Breviary, Ritual, Processional, 
and Ordinal, but in all tbo occasional services 
prescribed from time to time, it is invariably 
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introduced. In the Eos.rry (q. v.) of the Yirein 
Mary, it is combined -with the Hail Mary (whence 
the larger beads of the ‘ Eosary ’ are sometimes 
ciilled Pater-Nosttrs), and perhaps the most usual 
of the shorter devotions among Eom.an Catholics is 
the recit.ation of the ‘ P.iter,’ with one or more ‘ Ave 
Marias,’ concluding with the Doxologj’-. The P.ater- 
Noster as commonly used by Protestants concludes 
with the clause, ‘for Thine is the hingdom, .and 
the power, and the glory for ever. Amen.’ This 
clause is not used by Eoman Catholics. Of the two 
gospels — that of Matthew and that of Luke — in 
which the pr.ayer is contained, that of Luke has not 
this clause ; and even in the Gospel of M.atthew it 
is found only in the later MSS., in which it c<annot 
ho doubted that it is a modern iuterpokation. It 
was retained, however, in Luther’s German transla- 
tion, and in the Authorised Version, whence its use 
became common among Protestants. Many poly- 
glot collections of the Pater-Noster have been 
published from the IGth o. downwards, the most 
remarkable of avhich are those of John Chamber- 
layiio in 150 langu.ages (1715), of Conrad Gesner in 
200 (1718), and that of Padre Hcrv.az in 307 (1787). 

PA'TERSOhr, a city of New Jersey, U.S., at the 
faUs of the Passaic River, on the Morris Canal, and 
New York and Erie Railway, 17 miles north-west 
of New York, a city with 25 corporations or firms 
engaged in the manufacture of silk,maohine factories, 
paper-mills, and factories of carriages, cotton, flax, 
hemp, &o., to which the f.alls of the Passaic furnish 
abundant water-power. The manufacture of loco- 
motives is conducted on an extensive scale. The city 
contains county buildings, an academy, 2 banks, G 
newspapers, and 39 churches. Pop. in 1870, 33,579. 

PATERSON, WiLLiAir, the most celebrated, 
after John Law (q. v.), of the commercial schemers 
of the 17th 0 ., was, like Law, a Seotohraan, and 
was born in the parish of Tinwald, Dumfries- 
shire, in 1058. His early career is obscure, but 
before he was thirty he was a merchant, c.arry- 
ing on considerable transactions with the West 
Indies and other countries. It w.as ho who first 
projected the Bank of England (incorporated in 
1G94), and he was one of the original directors. 
He is best known, however, in connection with the 
famous D.arien Scheme (q. v.), of which he was the 
prime mover, and which obtained the royal sanc- 
tion in 1695. This project came to ruin in a few 
years ; but the scheming activity of P. continued 
unabated. When in 1701 William resolved to c.arry 
the contest with Louis XIV. into the heart of 
Spanish Ameriea, P. was taken into the king’s 
confidence, and, but for that monarch’s death, 
might have seen his dreams of Darien realised. Ho 
had a considerable hand in the union of Scotland 
■with England, and was elected to tho first united 
parliament by the Dumfries biu'ghs. By a special 
act of parliament in 1715, ho was .aw.arded £18,241 
as indemnity for his losses by the D.arien Scheme ; 
but he did not live long to enjoy it, for he died in 
1719. — See IF. Paterson, by S. Bannister (1858) ; 
The Birthplace of W. P., by W. Pagan (18G5). 

PATHOLO'GIOAL ANATOMY, or the 
.anatomy of diseased organs, is included in, but 
must not bo confounded avith p.athology, as until 
comparatively lately avas often tho case. It is 
merely a section — although a most important sec- 
tion — of pathology, contributing (as Professor Vogel 
has well remarked) ‘ to practical medicine tho solid 
materials from avhioh to construct a biisement, 
aa-ithout h.aadng the power to erect a perfect 
edifico.| Pathological anatomy enables the surgeon 
to decide avhether a suspicious tumour is malig- 
nant or of a compar.atively harmless n.ature, and 


in many other ways is of the ■ gre.atest import- 
ance to surgery ; and although at first sight it 
might appear to bo of small importance in relation 
to Therapeutics, this is not in rc.ality the case. 
Scientific treatment necessarily demands an accurate 
knowledge of tho materi.il changes which lie at tho 
foundation of the various morbid sj-mptoms. Hence 
pathological anatomy not only forms a portion of 
the positive basis of Ther.apeutics, but it .also points 
out the processes by which the different altered parts 
may be graduallylrestored to their normal condition. 
It not merely indicates avhat requires healing, 
but in many cases also the course that must bo 
adopted in order , to aid.tho curative tendency of 
nature. It likewise serves as a check on thera- 
peutics, exposing, in a most conclusive manner, tho 
absurdity of many pretended methods of cure. It 
points out, for example, that in a certain stage of 
mflamm.ation of tho lungs (Pneumonia) a fibrinous 
fluid separates from the blood, and by its coagula- 
tion renders a portion of the tissue of the lung 
impermeable to air; and further that it requires 
several d.ays for this coagul.ated matter to resmno 
the fluid condition' .and to be- removed. H any one 
should assert — and such assertions h.ave often been 
made — ^th.at in this stage of the disease ho could 
apply a remedy which avould cure the p.atient in a 
few hours, a very slight knowledge of pathological 
anatomy would shew tho folly of such an asser- 
tion. 'I'ho best English worles on this subject are 
Vovel’s Pathological Anatomy of the Human Body, 
and Jones and Sieveking’s Manual of Pathological 
Anatomy. 

PATHO'LOGY (from the 6r. pathos, disease, 
and logos, a discourse) is that department of medi- 
cine which treats of the doctrine of morbid actions 
or diseases. In this country the term i3_ so far 
restricted as not to include the causes, treatment, 
&c., of diseases, but the most eminent Ercnch .and 
Germ.an writers regard it as cquiv.alent to ‘tho 
Theory .and Practice of Medicine,’ .and consider it 
ns treating not only of tho classifio.ation, causes, 
symptoms, and physic.al signs of diseases, but as .also 
including their sc.at, tho phenomena which precede 
and follow them, their progi’ess, their dur.ation, their 
modes of termination, tho different forms in which 
they occur, their complications, tho changes to which 
they give rise in the solids and- fluids of the body, 
and their treatment. 

PA'TMOS, a b.are and rocky island'in tho ASge.an 
Se.a, about 45 miles in circiunference. It belongs 
to the group c.aUed tho Sporades, lies to the south 
of Samos, and is now c.alled P.atino, but in the 
middle ages Palmosa, although there is now oiUy 
one p.alm-treo in the whole island. It is celebrated 
as the place to avhich the apostle John was .exUed, 
and where he s.aw tho visions, recorded in the Book 
of Revelation. , On the top of a mount.ain st.ands 
tho f.amous monastery of ‘John the Divine,’ h.alf 
avay uji to which a c.ave is pointed out to the tra- 
veller in which, according to tradition, the apostle 
received his revelations. See Ross’s Peisen anf 
den Griechischen Inseln des Agaischen Meercs, and 
GuGrin’s Description de Vile de Patmos, &c. (Paris, 
1S5G). 

PA'TNA, or more correctly, PATTANA (i. e., tho 
town), an important ti'.ading town of Hindust.an, 
chief town of a British district .and division of the 
E.ame name in Bahar, Presidency of Beng.al, stands on 
the right b.ank of tho Ganges, and 397 miles by land 
N.W, of Calcutta. The city proper, forming a 
quadrangle, extends a mile and a h.alf along tho 
river-side, and is half th.at extent in breadth. P. is 
generally supposed, however, to include the suburbs, 
avhioh stretch on each side of it, on tho S. b.ank of 
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the Gauges. TIio Eiirope.an quarter is on the W. 
of the town proper. Here are a clinrcb, cliapel, 
Homan Catholic cathedr.al ; goTernraent offices ; 
school ; the Habob’s palace ; the great tank ; and 
several noteworthy mosques and tombs. The streets 
m P. arc covered OTtb mud and slimo m winter, and 
its air is tbicldy impregnated with choking dust in 
summer. Pop. (1871) 158,900. 

P., under the former name of Padmavaii, is 
supposed to have been the c.apital of B.ab.ar, 419 
yeans It.o. Here, at an early period, tbo English 
established factories, and traded in opium, rice, &c. 
In 17GS, disputes about transit-duties arose between 
tbo Company’s serv.ants and tbo native government. 
A war ensued, resulting in tbo British taking pos- 
Ecssion of the district. P. was tbo headquarters of 
the ababi or Mu'sulman conspiracy in ISGl. 
Chief scat of the opium trade ; trade also in table- 
linen, wax-candles, toj’S, bird-cages, and talc-picture.s. 
—Tbo di\-ision of P. has an area of 23,7.T2 sq. m., and 
a pop. of (1872) 13,122,743 ; tbo district, an area of 
2101 sq. ni., and a pop. of 1,559, G3S. 

P-VTOIS (of uncertain derivation), the French j 
term applied to corrn]it dialects of a banmiaec 
Epolcen by tbo uneducated. See llr.vi.Ecr. ° 

PA'l’OX, SiK ,To.sr.i'ii Koel, E.S.A., one of tbo 
most di-tinmiisbed living Scottish artists, was born 
in Dunfermline in 1823.' It is understood that in 
early life bo employed himself in making designs for 
tbo d.amask manufactiirors of bis native place, and 
for the muslin and lace embroiderers of Pai.slcj'. He, 
however, soon turned bis attention to the w.alk of 
art proper, and bis cartoon sketch, ‘Tbo Spirit of 
Iteligiou,’ gained one of tbo three jiromiuins .at tbo 
AVestminstor Il.all competition in 1815. Two years 
thereafter, bis oil-picturo of ‘Christ bc.ariug the 
Cross,’ and • bis ‘ I’cooncibation of Oberon and 
Titania,’ jointly gained tbo priso of .G300. IIo sub- 
sequently cxcoutod a companion-pioturo to tbo 
‘ Bcconcili.atinn,’ .'utitled tbo ‘ Quarrel of Oberon 
and Titania ; ’ and both now adorn tbo Boyal .Scottish 
Academy’s galleries in Eelinburgb. These pictures 
made the artist’s renutation. Altbongb somewhat 
liard and dry in colour, and without .any retiring 
and sbadowj’ depth, tliey are full of brilliant fancy ; 
and tbo multitndct^ of ligurcs, and tbo v.aricty of 
fairy incident, afTccc'ibe spectator much in the way 
that the con.staut sparkle of Congreve or Sheridan 
nffects tbo reader. Ifo has since iiainted much more 
simply .and powerfully. ‘Dante Jlcditating tbo 
Ejiisodo of Franccsc.a,’ w.as exhibited in Edinburgh 
in 1852 and the ‘ Dead Lady,’ a work of gre.at and 
roleran pathos, in 1851. In 1855, bis great picture, 
‘Tlio Pursuit of Pleasure,’ was cxbilnted in tb.at 
cit}', where it was much critioiEcd and much admired 
He has since painted ‘Homo from tbo Crimea,’ a 
reidira of which is in tbo possession of Her Majesty; 
and ‘ In Jlomoriara,’ a sceno . from the Indian 
mutinies ; and for tbo Association for tbo Promotion 
of tbo Fmo Arts in ..Scotland, a series of picture- 
illustrations of tbo ‘Dowio Dens o’ Yarrow.’ 
Among bis other pictures of importance aro 
‘ Dawn : Luther at Erfurt,’ ‘ Tbo Fairy Baid,’ 
‘Faith and Picason,’ ‘ Getbsemane,’ ‘Christ and 
■Mary at the .Sejuilcbre,’ ‘ Tlio Man of Sorrows,’ &c. 
Many of bis works have been cngr.avcd, and aro 
deservedly popular. He has not confined himself 
to painting .alone. Along with bis brother bo illus- 
trated Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish C'araficrs, pub- 
lished Christmas 1SG3, and- for tbo London Art 
Union, ISGl, be exceuted -twenty illustr.ationB of tbo 
A ncknt Mariner. P. -was a[)pointcd Queen’s Limner 
for Scotland in.lSGS, .and received tbo honour of 
knighthood in 18G7. In 18G1 bo published Poems 
hy a Painter, full of grace, melody, and eloquence. 


PATO'ITOE, Cross, in Her.aldiy (Lat. pakns, 
expanding), a cross with its termina- 
tions expanding like early vegetation 
or .an opening blossom. 

PA'TOS, Lago des. ,Seo Eio 
GnAKD DO Sul. 

PATKAS (ancient Palrce, Turk. 

Paliabadra), a fortified se.aport, and 
tbo most important trading toavn in Patonco. 
tbo west of Greece, in tbo government 
of Acb.aia and Elis, stands on the eastern shore of tbo 
gulf of tbo same name, 12 miles south-south-west 
of Lepantq. It is overlooked by tbo strong citadel 
—on the site of the ancient Acropolis —crowning a 
ridge, on tbo southern slopes of which tbo ancient 
city, .as well as tbo m'odern one before tbo revo- 
lution, was built. The P. of to-d.ay stands on a 
level space close to tbo sc.a. Tbo plain of P. is 
exceedingly valuable for_, the currants grown, 
and which aro tbo most important export of the 
town. Its harbour, though protected by a mole, is 
unsafe, and exposed to heavy seas. Earthquakes 
frequently occur, and most of tbo bouses aro on 
tb.at account only of one story. Capotes are made 
here of mixed wool and goat’s hair ; and, besides 
currants, oil, v.alonia, raw silk and cotton, avool, 
bides, wax, itc., aro exported. P. is by far the 
most important commercial town on tbo continent 
of Greece, though it sufTcred severely during the 
Greek revolution. Pop. about 21,000. 

Patra; is tbo only one of tbo ‘twelve cities’ of 
Acbai.a which stiU exists ns a town ; but most of 
its relics have been swept aw.ay by earthquake and 
revolution. 

PA'TEIA POTE'STAS is tbo term used to 
express tbo power avbicli tbo civil l.aav gave to tbo 
Eoin.an father over bis children, and avbiob has been 
tbo found.ation of tbo gre.atly modified paternal 
authority recognised in modern systems of juris- i 
prudence. 'The right of a parent to control bis 
child not come to years of discretion is a part of 
natur.al laav, but tbo more extensive patria potestas 
of the Eomans w.as probably a relic of those early 
timc.s in which families, or tribes considered ns 
families, led a wandering pastoral life in dread of 
each other, under tbo guidance of a eliicf, whom it 
w.as necessary to invest avitb an almost unlimited 
.authority. 

By tbo Eoman law, tbo patria potestas w.as 
acquired naturally, by tbo birth of a child in 
w edlock, or civilly, by legitimation or adoption. An 
uncmancipated son or daughter, a grandchild by a 
son, or any other descendant by males, avas viewed 
.as a part of the parent’s property. In early times 
a father bad the power of life and death over bis 
children : by tbo Laws of the Tavclvo Tables bo 
could sell them ns slaves, or could transfer them to 
another family by adoption. Under tlio republic, 
tbo despotic authority exercised by fathers over 
their ofispring was practic.ally limited to a consider- 
.ablo extent by tbo censors, and several emperors 
issued constitutions to restrain tbo cruelties often 
perpetnated by fathers towards their children. First 
tbo right of sale, and then that of life and death w’as 
taken away. Alexander Soverus restricted tbo 
right of tbo Lather to moderate chastisement, and 
Constantino declared that tbo father avbo should 
kill his son w.as to bo held guilty of murder. By 
the early Eoman law’, tbo son, being in bis father’s 
power, could not acquire property for himself ; bis 
acquisitions all belonged to bis father ; benco bo avas 
incapablo of mailing a testament. There wore, how- 
ever, particularly in later times, modes by w’bich he 
could acquire peeulium, or propcri, which should 
bo independent of bis father. A father might give 
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liis son property to trade on, ■«'liidir.-oul(l bo his own; later bi'tory of tlio Jews, too, after the destruction 
and latterly a son acipiired for liimself wbatover he of Jtnwalun, the name was used to designate the 
gained in military service, or by the discharge of beads of the Sanhedrim, one of whom, the ]iatriarch 
certain cml functions. In all matters belongnis to of the west, resided .at Tiberi.as, in Galilee, and 
the jits piilUcim a son w.as independent of his the other, the patriarch of the pastern Jews, at 
father ; he coiUd vote at the elections, hold ■ the Babylon. The most familiar use of the word, 
most important offices of st.ate, or command the however, is in the history of the Christian church, 
army, lie coidd also bo a tutor, tutory being It is the name given to the bishops of certain great 
considered a nmuj/s puWiciim. In hater times, a son Metropolitan (g. v.) Sees, who not only held rank 
promoted to the consular dignity ceased to he under beyond other metropolitans, hut also enjoyed a 
the restraints of paternal control, but, unlike an jurisdiction almost identical with that of the metro- 
emancipated son, he retained his rights of succession, polit.an in his own province over all the metropolitans 
Lawfid children were entitled to aliment from their themselves (with their provinces) included m their 
parents ; an obligation attached in the first instance district, which was called .a P.\Tr.i.\r.cn.\.TE. The 
to the father and mother, and, failing them, to the name patriarch originally seems to have been given 
grandfather. Until the time of Justinian, illegitimate commonly to bishops, or at least was certainly 
children had only a claim for support against their given in a less special sense than wh.at it eventually 
mother ; that emperor gave them a right to demand assumed ; nor can the date at which the title first 
aliment from their father. assumed its now received usc'be exactly determined. 

In no modern system has the paternal power been It is certain, however, that the name and the office 
carried so tar as under the Eom.an law. According were both recognised before the Council of Nice, at 
to the Prench ‘ Code Chdle,’ a child is under the which time, as we learn from the sixth canon, the 
authority of his parents till majority or emanci- patriarch.al sees, aclmowledgcd by ‘ .ancient custom,’ 
p.ation ; up to that time he c.annot quit the avere three in number, Romo, Antioch, and Aloxan- 
paternal residence without leave of his father, except dria. After the translation of the seat of empire to 
for enrolment in the army at IS years of age. Byzantimn, thenceforward c.alled Constantinople, 
Majority is attained at the age of 21, hut a minor is that sec, origin, ally subject to the metropolitan of 
em.anoipated by marri.age. At 15, a minor may Heraclea, obtained, first metropolitan, and aftcr- 
be emancipated by bis fetber, or, if bis father avards patri.arebal wank ; and eventually established 
be dead, by bis mother, by a simple declaration a precedency over the patriar'clis of Antioch and 
before a magistr.ate. The father possesses somewhat Alexandria, being second only to Rome. The 
extensive powers of chastisement. He may obtain contests between the p.atriarcbs of Romo and 
a w.arrant to arrest bis child under 10, .and detain' Constantinople avere among the chief c.anscs of the 
him in prison for a month ; and .an order may Cheek Scuism (q. aa). To these four p.atriarcbates 
be obtained for the inoaroer.ation for six months was added a fifth, in the yo.ar 451, that of Jerusalem, 
of a child ahoa'c 16, on cause sheavn to the satisfaction which avas foianed out of the .ancient patri.aroli.ate 
of the magistnate. Parents are entitled to the of Antioch. The limits of these five patriarch.atcs 
nsufruot of then' children’s property till the age c,an only he loosely assigned. The authority of a 
of is or emancipation, subject to the burdens of p.atriarch aa-as, in the main, that of a metropolitan, 
maintenance and education ; but this right docs not but extended oa’er the metropolitans themsela’es. Ho 
extend to property acquired by the industry of the h.ad a right to consecrate the metropolitans, .and to 
ohUdren, or heqiaeathed by a stranger under the preside oa-er the councils of his patriarchate. After 
condition of an exclusion of parental interference. the Greek Schism, .and partionl.arly after the estab- 
By the law of England, a father is guardian to bis lishmont of the Latin Kingdom of Jerus.alom, Latin 
lawful children in minority, though this right ceases prelates were .appointed aaath the title .and r.ank of 
to some extent at 14. He has the power of patri.arch in the four great Eastern sees. It was 
moderate chastisement. As guardian, he receives hoped th.at the union of the churches, cITcotod at 
the rents of any real estate which the cliild may the Council of Elorence, avoidd have put .an end to 
possess, which he must account for when m.ajority the contest thus cre.atcd ; hut that union pi'ovcd 
is attained. The p.aterual power never extends twansitory, .and the double series of patri.arclis has 
hoj-ond majority, and, to some effect, marriage acts been continued to the present d.ay. The Nestori.an 
as an emancip.ation. A father may by deed appoint and Eutyohian sections of the Eastern Churches, 
a guardian to such of his children as are ammarried too, have each their omi p.atri.arch, and the head of 
at his de.ath tiU they attain majority. that portion of the former, which in the ICth c. w.a3 

In Scotland a father has a general control over the reconciled "with the Roman see, although kuowm by 
persons of his children during pvipilarity; that is, the title of (7n</iolicos,’bas the rank and authority^ of 
till the age of 14 in the case of sons, and 12 patriarch. After the separation of the Russian 
in the case of daughters. He may fix their place of Church from that of Constantinople, the name and 
residence, direct their education, and inflict reason- authority of the metropolitan in the end was tr.ans- 
ahle chastisement. The limits of the pafria potetas formed into that of patri.arch. But the ofiico was 
as regards children who have attained puberty, hut suppressed by Peter the Grc.at. 
are under 21 years of age, are not very exactly Besides these, which are c.allod the Gre.ator 
defined; hut it seems to be understood that in P.atriarcbates, there have been others in the Western 
ordinary circumstances minors are not entitled Church knoavn by the name of Minor Patri.archates. 
to choose their own place of residence in defiance of Of these the most ancient avere those of Aqnileia 
paternal .authority. The fother is administr.ator-in- and Grade. The latter avas transferred to Venice in 
l.aav, and tutor and cur.ator of his children, unless in 1451 ; the former aa-as suppressed by Benedict XIV. 
the case of an estate left by a str.anger and placed Fwance .also had a patriarch of Bourges ; Spain, for 
imder sep.arate management. This gnardi.anship her colonial missions, a p.atriarch of the Indies .and 
ceases on majority, or on the marriage of a daughter. Portugal a patriarch of Lisbon. These titles, 
PA'TRIARCH (Gr. patriarclies, tho hc.ad of a however, are little more than honor.ary. 
tribe)- is the name gia-eu to the heads of tho In tlie non-nmted Greek Church, the ancient 
families in the antodhuvian period of Scripture system of the throe p.atn.archatos of Constantinople, 
history, and is still more familiar as the designation Antioch, and Jerusalem is nomiuaHy maintained, 
in Jewish histoiy of the three progenitors of tho ^<1 tlie authonty of the patraychs is recognised by 
Jewish people, Abwaham, Isaac, and Jacob. In the tlien' commnmon. But the jnrisdiotion-liniits 
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,RuESo-Greek Cliuroh ivithdrew from lum partially have been Siiccat, Rntricius beini? flip Romin 
in the 17tb, and finally in the 18th contu^. That appellative by whieh he warknon^^® Di hS IGth 


ariu btiiiiy ^ j5iiiuq 15 lorraauy aeciarca its mac- a mimDer ot otlicrs was carried to Irdand and 
pcndence. The patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch sold to a potty chief, in whose service he remained 
hv^'.vc few followers of their own rite, for six years ; after which he succeeded in efFc'ctinp 

PATRIARCHAL CROSS, a cross ■which, like ^escape, and, probably after a second captivitj^ 

the patriarchal crosier, has its upright to Prance, whore he became a monk, first at 

I I part crossed by two horizontal bars, afterwards in the celebrated monastery 

I ^ — I cL / the upper shorter than tho lower. A Lerins. In the year 431 he went to Romo, 
V patriarchal fimbriated or was a ^**cncc ho was sent by the jiopo of tho day, 

\ / • badge of the ICnishts Templars. Cclcstine, to preach in Ireland ; Palladiiis, who 

\U / •nAfTiT>T/nTA-vT'*/T A i • • f sout as missionaty to that country a 

^ sborfc timo before, having died. Such is the 
Ratnavclial palci, father), a name given to the received account of his mission ; but Dr Todd, 
Cross. inemhers of Roman .7C«te. of his latest hiogr.apher, regards this statement as 

po/mf asAomnims consisted, .and to their eiToneous, .and fixes tlie date of his coming to 
descenfants by blood and adoption. Palrcs and Ireland eight years hater. He avas ordained in 
pofi-ic.i were m tho early days of Romo qmonym- rr.ance, and arrived in Irclrfnd in 432. His mission 
oils , they aaeic so named from the ptarocimifni av.as eminently snocessful. He adopted tho expedient 
V Inch they exercised over the whole state, .and all of adtlressing himself first to the chiefs, and of 

. M ° 1 f 1 vf improving, a? far as possible, tho spirit of clanship, 

loscarohcs ha\e established that, iintit tho pfeis and other existing usages of the Irish for tho 
heeamo a distinct order, tho patncians wore the f.u-thcranco of Ins pr?aching; nor can it he 
entire citizens orpopafas of Romo ; a select nnmh^ doubted that he had much success in Christian- 
of them u CIO Eonaters; .and the ongmal inhabitants, fsing t],o ancient Irish system of belief and ot 
reduced to a condition ot Ecnatude, were known by practice. By degrees be visited a large portion of 
the name of cheutis or iiilchs* The am.alganiation ti.o irirKTnftt., nr..! .n.nii 


ijonmm _.aiia pnfra mnorum gaUium-tixo latter churches, .and b.aptisod uath liis own hand 12,000 
term beino aiThod to families recently elevated poisons. He is said also to have ordained a vast 
'fy f '*’, , iV''??' number of priests, and to b.avo blessed very many 

cstablisbmont of the plcbci.ans as a distinct order, monies and nuns. After bo bad been about 20 yearn 
sb.anng certain nglits with tho p.atnci.ans, the engaged in his missionary enterprise, he is said to 
p.atnciatc hco.am_c an .anstoor.aoy of birth, lu the Rave fixed his sco .at Armagh about the year 454: 
exclusive potaession of a number ot important pnvi- and h.aving procured two of bis disciples to b^ 
legos _ A long struggle between the two orders ordained bishops, bo held prob.ably mord than one 
endedmthoat ainmenthytlioplohomnsot.apolitic.al tho decrees of which h.avo been a subject 

ennality, and the establishment of a nmv nnstoer.acy of much controversy. lie died at a place called 
of nootlai based on u'c.aUli and office. Under Said, near Downp.atrick ; and bis relics were pre- 
Constantino, tho dignity of patricius hcc.amo a served at Dowipatriclc down to the period of tho 
personal title ; not hereditary, hut conferring very Reformation. Tlio place is still venerated by tho 
liighlionour and certain privileges. Itw.as created people. The date of his death is much disputed; 
at CouRtantinopm and not confined to Romans the Bollandists placing it in 400, wliilo Usshcr 
or subjects of the ^mpirc, but sornetimes bestowed holds it to have been 493. Dr Todd inclines strongly 
pniiccs. These patricians, unlike tho to the latter opinion, in which case P.’s ago would 
old Roman order, were distinguished m dress and have been 12G, or at,2"ist IIG. Tho only cert.ainly 
equipage from the ordinary citizens. The popps in authentio literary remains of St P. aro his ‘ Confes- 
aftcr times conferred the same title on eminent sioii ’ and a letter, both of very rude Latinity, but of 
jiersoiis and prmccs, including many of^ the German niuch historic.al interest. The letter is addressed to 
emperors. In poveral of tho Gorm.anio kingdoms Coroticus, who is siipposod to have been a Welsh 
the title of patrician was bestowed on distingiiislicd chieftain named C.aradoo (from whom Cardig.an 
subjcots ; and m some parts of Italy tho hereditary jg n.imcd), avho had made a descent on tlio Irish 
nobility are slul st 3 ’lod patricians. coast, and slain or c.arricd off, with circumstances 

PATRICK, .St, .a distingiiislicd mis.sion.ary of tbe of grent cnie%, a number of tlio lrisb, many of 
5lh c., commonly linoivn as tbe Apostle of Ireland, whom were neophytes. These, with sonic other 
Tliero is some uncertainty as to the date .and place rcm.ains ascribed to him, as also dooreos of synods, 

of his birth. Tho j’e.ar of his birth is v.ariously were published in Willuns’s Concilia, and sopa- 

assigned to tlic ye.ara 377 .and 387, of which tho wtcly by W.arc, Opuscula S. Palrkii Aclscripla 
latter, if not even a later date is more probable. (1G5C) and by Villanueva (Dublin, 1835). TJ^ 
Of the place, it is only known for certain, from latest biography of St P. is that of the Rev. J. H, 

his own confession, that his father had a small Todd, 1 vol. 8vo. (Dublin, 1SG3). 

farm near Bonavem 'Tabcrnim ; and in one of tho ' PATRICK, .St, Onniiit or, a n.ational order of 
ancient lives ho is said to have been born at knighthood for Ireland, established by George III. 
Nemtbur. Armiing on these d.ata, connected with on the 5th of Fehmary 17S3, and enlarged in 1833. 
other colLateral indications, somo iviitcrs assign his A a originally constituted, it consisted of tho 
birthplaco to the present Bonlogne-siir-JIor ; others Sovereign, tho Grand-master (who w.as alw.aya tho 
to a place in tho estuary of tho Clyde (called from lord-lieutenant of Irel.and for tho timo being), and 
him Kilp.atrick) at or near tho modern Dumbarton. 15 Knights. By tho statutes of 1833 the number of 
His tatlipr, ho himself tells, was a deacon named knights was increased to 22. 

CalpiUTiius ; his mother, according to the ancient Tho Collar of the order (of gold) is composed of 
biographers, was named Conches or Conchessa, roses alternating with harps, tied together vritli a 
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]cnot of Rolcl, tlio I'oscg boinc onamolled alternately 
■W’liito within red, .and red w-itliiii white, and in the 
Centro is .an impori.al oromi snmionnting a harp of 
gold, from which tho badge is Buspended. The 
Badge or Jewel is of gold, and ov.al; Biirrounding 
it is a a^TO.ath of shamroclc proper on a gold field ; 
within this is a band of sUy-bliie enamel charged 
with tho motto of tho order, Qei.s .SKPAinvr.iT 
MDCOLXXxni. in gold letters ; and within this b.and 
a saltiro gnles (tho cross of .St P.atriol:), snrmounted 
by .a shamrock or trefoil slipped a’ort, Inarang on 
each of its leaves an imperial crown or. Tho'lield 
of tho cross is either argent, or inerced and left open, i 






wwKi 

Order of .St I'utriclc. 

A slty-bluo worn over tho right slionldcr, 

•snat.ains tho badge when the collar is not worn. The 
fsT-vn, worn on tho left side, dtflera from tho badgo 
only in being ciroidar in place of oval, and Tn 
Bidjslituting for tho exterior wreath of sliamrocks 
eight Kiyp of silver, four of which are larger than 
the other four. Tho MA-.Ti.t: is of rich sUy-blno 
tabinet, lined avith white silk, and fastened bv a 
cordon of bine sillc and golil with kasscls. On*tho 
right shoulder is the lloon, of tho s.ame materials ns 
the mantle. 

The order is indicated by tho initials K. P. 

PATRIPA'SSI AN.S (Lat. jmter, father, and 
passtw, mfrered), the name of one of the earliest 
classes of anti-Trinitarian sectaries, who, in main- 
taining tho onene-'s of tho Godhead, held that 
all that is ascribed in the Scriptures, according to 
the TViiiitarian c.xnosition, to any of tho Three 
I’er.sons, is in reality true of the oiio Principle, 
whom alone these sectaries admitted, being in 
cnnscqnenco called ‘ Monarchians ’ (Gr. monos, 
one, and arclu-, princijilo). Tho leader of this 
sect avns Praxcas, a native of Phrygia, svho lived 
m tho end of tho 2d century. The iiaino P., for 
■ivlnch the Greek equivalent was Palropaschilct, 
a sobriquet, being founded on 
wliat their aiil.agoiiists regarded ns tho absurd 
consequcnco dcrivablo from their doctrine — vis., 
that as It was txuo to B.ay that Jesns, in avhom 
see ° or tho Son, sullbrcd, therefore it 


would bo true on their principles to s.ay tlnat tho 
F.athcr siifrcrccL Tho soot in this partionl.ar form 
was chietlj' known in Romo ; but their principles are 
in the main the s.ame with those of tho Sabellians. 
; In Rome, Pr.axcas avas succeeded b3' Noetns, but the 
]iartv' docs not appear to have been numerous or 
influential. 

PATRO'OLU.S, Soo AcniLLr.3. 

PATRO'L is a detaohment of five or six soldiers, 
fully armed, sent out, under a sergeant, from the 
mainguard or picket to traverse the streets of a 
g.ai-rison town, S:c., and arrest disorderl3' persons 
or soldiers out of barrack avitliout proper passes. 
Prisoners nro taken to tbo guard-house, and brought 
before tho town-major. In a besieged fortres.s, 
patrols are etrong bodies of men enii)lo3-cd to pro- 
menade tho lines of defence, and watch against any 
nss-anlts on the part of tho cncm3'. 

PA'TRON (Lat. jmtrbniis, from paler, father), 
among tho Romans originall3’ signified a citizen who 
had deiicndcnts, who were called clients, attached to 
him. Jleforo tho lime of the Laws of tlio Twelve 
Tables, the most frequent use of llie term patromis 
was in opjiosition to tibcrlus, these two words being 
used to signify persons who stood to one another in 
the relation of master and manumitted slave. The 
Roman was not denuded of all right in his slave 
when he freed him ; a tie rcmainca somewhat like 
tliat of ]iarent and child, and the law recognised 
important obligations on tho p.art of tbo Iwcrtus 
towards his patron, tho neglect of which involved 
severe punishment. In some c.ascs tho p.atron could 
claim a right to tbo whole or p.art of tho propcrt3' 
of his freed man. Tlio original idea of a patron 
ap.art from the manumitler of slaves continued to 
c.xist. A Roman citizen, desirous of a jirotcctor, 
might attach himself to a patron, avhoso client lie 
thenoefonvapd became ; and distinguished Romans 
averc sometimes patrons of dependent slates or 
cities, p.arlieularly where they had been tho moans 
of bringing them into subjeotion. Thus tho Jlar- 
celli were patrons of tho Sicilians, because (llandius 
Al.arccllus had conquered .S3Tncuso and Sicily. The 
jialron av.is the guardian of his client's interest, 
public and private ; ns his legal advisor, ho vindi- 
c.alcd his rights before tho courts of haw. The 
client w.as bound, on various occ.asions, to aosi.st 
the patron arith 11101103', ns b3' pa3'iDg tho costs of 
Ills miils, contributing to tho marriage portions of 
Ills daughters, and (icfr.i3’ing in qiart the c-xpenscs 
incurred in tho discharge of public functions. 
Patron .and client wore under an obligation never to 
accuse one another ; to violate this lawnmountod to 
the crime of treason, and any one was at lihcrt3’ to 
.sl.a3’ the olTeiulcr with hnpnn 113-. One oln-ious clVect 
of the institution of clicntcla avas tho introduction of 
an clement ot union between classes of citizens who 
wero otherwise continu.ally brought into opjiosition 
to each other. As tho jiatron avas in tho habit of 
ajipearing in Eiijijiort of his clients in courts of 
justice, the aamrd patromis acquired, in coiii-so of 
time, tho Hignification of advocate or legal adviser 
and defender, the client being the p,arl3'^ defended ; 
hence the modern relation "between counsel and 
client. — Patron, in after times, beeamc a common 
designation of ca’cr3' protector or poaa-erful pro- 
moter of tho interests of another ; and tho saints, 
avho avcro believed to aa-atcli over tlio interests of 
parliciilar per.soiis, places, trades, &c., acquired in 
the middle ages the designation of their patron 
saints. Tho saint in ai'hosc name a church is 
founded is considered its patron s.aint. 

Tho term Patron has also been applied to those 
avho endowed or supported cliurchcs and convents. 
See PATr.oN.tan, Rcclusiastical. 


PATRONAGE. 


PA'TRONAGE, Ecclesiastioai,, the right of 
jiresonting .a fit person to a vacant ecclesiastical 
Ijenefice. Tlio pati’on, in the original and more 
strict sense, Avas the person 'who founded or endowed 
the church. In the early ages of Christianity, the 
countries where the new religion had been adopted 
Vv’ore p.ircoUed out into large districts or dioceses, 
under the superintendence of a bishop, who usually 
resided in the neighbourhood of one of -the religious 
houses. Within such district the bishop had the 
nomination of the priests, who supplied religious 
instruction to the people. The priests were paid 
out of the episcopal treasury, and travelled about in 
the exercise of their duties, having their residence 
with the bishop, and forming that g)iscqpi dents 
which constituted the notion of cathedr.al churches 
and monasteries in their simplest form. Occ!i- 
sion.Tlly a bishop endowed a church in his diocese, 
aud attached a priest permanently to it; and in G.aul, 
in the 5th c., a bishop who founded a church in 
a neighbom-ing diocese 'U'as allowed to appoint an 
inemubont of his choice. As Christianity became 
more universal, and the population increased, the 
means of worship supplied by tho bishoprics, the 
monasteries, and occasional episcop.ally endowed 
churches, became inadequate for tho demands of th i 
people, and the proprietors of lands beg.an to build 
and endow churches in their own possessions. In 
such cases the chaplain or priest was not paid by the 
bishop, but .allowed to receive for his maintenance, 
and for the use of his church, the whole or a part 
of the'profits of the hands with which the founder 
had endowed it, and the offerings of those who 
frequented the ohimch for worship. A district was 
doDned by the founder, within which tho functions 
of the officiating priest were to bo exercised; and 
both tho burden and the advantages of his ministry 
were limited to the inhabitants of th<at district. Jin 
these pious foundations tended both to the advance- 
ment of religion and to tho relief of the episcopal 
treasury, they were encour.aged by the bishops, 
who readily oonsoor.ated tho churches thus esta- 
blished, .and d-vasented that the incumbent should be 
resident at the church, and receive tho tithes and 
offerings of the inhabitants and what endowment 
the foxmder had annexed to the church. Eventually, 
it came also to be stipulated with the bishop that 
the founder and liis heirs should have a share in 
tho administrat,' an of tho properly, and have the 
right to nominalfc a person in holy orders to bo the 
officiating minister whenever a vacancy occurred. 
It also became a not imusual arrangement that 
when owners of estates rebuilt such churches as were 
dejicndent on tho c.athedr.al, or undertook to pay the 
inoumbont, to the relief of the cathedral, the right 
of presentation was transferred from the bishop to 
these persons, who thenceforward stood in tho 
same relation to these churches as if 'they had been 
the original founders. Out of these priv.ate endow- 
ments arose the parochi.al diadsions of a later time, 
which thus owe their origin rather to accidental and 
priv.ate dotation than to any legislative scheme for 
the ccclosiastioal subdivision of the country. Tho 
bounds of a parish were'at first generally commen- 
surate with those of a manor, and the lord of tho 
manor was tho heredit.ary patron. Tho person 
enjoying the privileges of a founder was called 
patronus and advocaius. Ho h.ad a pre-eminent seat 
and a burial-place in the church ; ho enjoyed a pre- 
cedence among the clergy in processions ; his name 
and arms were engraved on the church and on the 
church-bolls, and no was specially named in the 
))nblio pr.ayors. He had the right to a certain por- 
tion of the church funds, c.aBod paironaghm, and 
enjoyed tho fruits of the heueflee during a vacancy. 
In tiib course of time it sometimes happened that, 


■with the concurrence of all parties interested, the 
pa'tronage, and the church with its revenues and 
appurtenances, were made over to a religious house, 
which thus became both patron and perpetual 
incumbent of the parish, while the immediate duties 
of the cure were devolved on a vicar or stipendiary 
curate. 'In France, the right of patronage was 
often extended to churches not originally private 
found.ations by the necessities of the sovereigns, 
which led them to take possession of church pro- 
perty, aud bestow it in fee on laymen, who appro- 
priated the greater p.art of the revenues, and took 
the appointment of the clergy into their own hands. 
For a length of time, not merely tho nomination but 
the investiture of tho clergy came to be exercised by 
lay patrons, a state of matters which roused the 
indign.ation of successive popes aud councils : until 
it was at hast ruled by the third and fourth Lateran 
Councils (1179 and 1215 A.D.) that the presenta- 
tion of the patron should not of itself suffice to 
confer any ecclesiastio.al benefice, even when quali- 
fied by the discretionary, power of rejection given 
to tho bishop, avhen the presentee was a lay- 
man. It was declared necessary that the presentee 
should not merely h.ave the temporalities of the 
benefice conferred on him by induction, but also be 
iuvested ■with' the sphituahties by institution. 
\Vlien the bishop was p.atron of the benefice, the 
ceremonies of induction and institution were united 
in that of collation. 'With the growth of the papal 
power, however, a practice arose by which the right 
of presentation or induction, which had nominally 
been left to the patrons, became in some degree 
nug.atory. Towards the close of the 12th c., letters 
of request, called mandates or expectatives, begivn 
to be issued by the popes to patrons, praying tliat 
benefices should be bestowed on particular persons. 
What had at first been requested as a favoxir was 
soon demanded as a right, and a code of rules w.as 
laid down svith reg.ard ■to gr.ants and revocations of 
expectatives. In the 13th o. the patronage of all 
liifinga whoso incumbents had died at tho court of 
Rome {vacantia in ctiriQ) was claimed by the pope; 
and as ecclesiastics of all ranks from every part of 
Europe frequently ■visited Rome, the number of 
benefices vacantia in curid was always very great. 
Clement "V^, went so far as broadly to declare that 
the pope possessed the full and free disposal of all 
ecclesiastical benefices. The practice next arose of 
the pope m.aking reversionary grants, called provi- 
sions of benefices, during the lifetime of the incum- 
bent, and reserving" what benefices he thought fit 
for his private p.atronage. By means of permissions 
to hold benefices in commendam, and dispensations 
for non-residence and holding of pluralities, upwards 
of fifty benefices were often held by one iierson; 
and throughout all Europie the principal benefices 
were filled by Italian priests, nominees of tho 
popes, who were often ignorant of the very lan- 
guage of the people among whom they ministered. 
In the 14th c. these claims encountered much 
opposition. England took the lead in an organised 
resistance, which was in the end successfid. _ A 
series of JEnglish statutes was passed, beginning 
with the Statute of Provisors, 25 Edw. III. o. 6, 
solemnly "vindicating the rights of ecclesiastical 
patronage, and subjecting to severe penalties (see 
Pb^munire) all persons who should attempt to 
enforce the .authority of papal provisions in England. 
The principles adopted by the third and fourth 
Lateran Ooimcils have since been substantially the 
law of patronage in Roman Catholic countries. _A 
lay patron is, by tho canon law, bound to exercise 
his right of presentation -within four, and_ an eccle- 
siastical patron within six months, foiling which 
the right to present accrues jure devoluto to the 
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bishop of the diocese. Patronage lias always been 
more or less subject to alienation, transmission, and 
the changes incident to other lands of property. 
The modern practice of patronage in the Roman 
Catholic church is detailed under the head Pno- 
visiON (q. V.). 

In England, where the modified c.anon haw, v.'hich 
was in use before the Reformation, is still in force, 
the rights of patrons do not m.aterially difier from 
those which they possess in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries. Eor some details regarding the right of 
presentation in England, sec Advowson. 

In Scotland, at the Reformation, the rights of 
ati'ons were reserved, and presbyteries were bound 
y several statutes to admit any qualified person 
])resented by the patron. The principle of these 
statutes was retained in the enactments introducing 
Episcopacy. On the establishment of Presbytery 
under favour of the civil war, patron.agc was abol- 
ished by act 1G49, c. 23, and the election of the 
clergy was committed to the kirk-session. At the 
Restoration, this statute fell under the act rescis- 
sory, and patronage was replaced on its former 
footing. On the reintroductiou of Presbytery at 
the Revolution, patronage was ag.iin cancelled, 
and the right to present conferred on the Pro- 
testant heritors and the cldci-s of the parish, 
subject to the approval or rejection of the whole 
congiegation. In consideration of being deprived 
of the right of presentation, patrons wore to receive 
from the parish a compens.ation of COO merles 
(£33, Gs. stei'ling), on payment of which they were 
to execute a formal remmeiation of their rights. 
Only three parishes effected this arrangement arith 
the patron, and patronage was permanently restored 
in all the parishes where no renunciation had been 
granted by 10 Anno, c. 12. This act, with modifi- 
cations introduced by G and 7 Viet. c. 01, w.as law 
till 1S74. If a patrou failed to present for six 
months after the oocurronce of a vacancy, the right 
to present fell to the prosbydory j'lo-c devohUo. The 
presentee, before he acquired a riglit to the emolu- 
ments of the benefice, required to be admitted 
to it by the presbytery of the bounds. He was first 
appointed to preach certain trial sermons, after 
which a day was fixed within six weeks for moderat- 
ing in his call. On that day the people were invited 
to sign a written call to the presentee to be their 
minister, and however few the signatures to the call 
might be, the presbyto^ were in use to pronounce a 
forin.al judgment sustaining it. They then proceeded 
to examine into the qualifications of the presentee, 
and provided the result were s.atisfactorj', the 
ordination follorved (if he had not been previously 
ordained), and he was formally admitted minister of 
the parish by the presiding minister. Soon after 
the^ above-mentioned act of Queen Anne, a feeling 
which had sprung up in favour of popular election, 
in opposition to patronage, led to various acts of 
resistance to the settlement of presentees, and 
brought .about two considerable secessions from the 
Church of Scotland. It continued for a length of 
time to be a subject of dispute how far the right of 
the church to judge of the fitness of presentees 
could entitle her to make rides tending to disqualify 
them, and in particidar whether she could legally 
make the diss.atisfaotion of the congregation a dis- 
qualification. Eor a long time prior to 1834, there 
had been no attempt to give effect to any dissent on 
the part of the congrcg.ation. In that year the law 
of patronage .ag.ain became a ground of contention, 
when a majority of the Gencr.al Assembly embodied 
their views on the subject in the so-called Veto 
Act, which declared that no minister Wiis to be 
imposed on a congregation when a majority of heads 

“““lies and communicants should dissent from 


his admission. The decision of the Court of Session, 
confirmed by the House of Lords, finding this act 
to be vUra vh-cs of the General Assembly, led to the 
secession of 1843 and formation of the Free Church 
(q. v.). After that event, an act, G and 7 Viet. c. 71, 
commonly c.allcd Lord Aberdeen’s Act, was passed 
to fix by a legislative provision the effect which the 
church courts were in future to be entitled to give 
to the dissent of the congi-egation in the collation of 
ministers. It was there^cnacted, that after the trial 
sermons, the presbytery should give to the parish- 
ioners, being members of the congregation, an oppor- 
tunity to state objections which did not infer matter 
of charge to be proceeded against according to the 
discipline of the church. The presbytery were either 
to dispose of the objections, or to refer them to the 
superior church judicatory ; and if they were con- 
sidered well founded, the presbytery might reject 
the presentee. No power was given to reject him on 
the ground of mero dislike by any portion of the 
congregation. By an act of parliament in 1874, 
patronage avas .abolished, .and the right of choosinv 
their minister transferred to the congregation, pro- . 
vision being made to compensate the previous patron 
to the extent of one j'ear’s stipend of the p.arish. 

In the Protestant churches of Germany, Sweden, 
and Denm.ark, patron.agc exi.sts to some extent, 
subject to restrictions, avliich differ much in different • 
localities. The right to present is sometimes divided 
between the patron and the consistorja The par- 
ishioners h.ave in many instances a voice : the 
appointment may bo entirely in their hands, or they 
may haa-e merely a right to -reject the presentee 
after he has been subjected to the orde.al of a'tri.al 
sermon ; and in either case this right may be 
exercised, according to loc.al usage, cither by the 
parishioners at large, by a committee of their 
number, or by the bUrgormcister. When there 
is no p.atron, the choice gener.ally rests with the 
consistory in East, .and aanth the parishioners in 
West Gerraanja Induction by the superintendent 
completes the right of the presentee. 

In the Greek Church the right to present is 
generally in the hands of the bishops, excepting in 
Russia, avhere l.ay patronage exists to a limited 
extent. 

PATRONY'IMIC (Gr. pater, father, and onoma, 
name), properly a name taken from one’s father, 
but generally .applied to such names ns express 
descent from a parent or ancestor. In Sanslcrit, 
Greek, and L.atin, patronjunics are very numerous. 
They may be derived from the name of a f.ather, 
mother, gr.andf.ather, or remoter ancestor, as Atrides, 
i.c., (Agamemnon), son of Atreus ; Philyrides, i. e., 
(Chiron), son of Philyi-a ; iEacides, i. e., (AchiUes), 
gr,andson of /Eacus. The names of the founders of 
nations have also been used to form a sort of 
p.atronyraic, as when the Romans .are called Rorau- 
lidro. In Greek .and Latin the commonest termina- 
tions of patronymics arc ides and is. Patronymics 
have no fewer than thirteen recognised termi- 
nations in Sanslcrit. A number of the surnames in 
use in modern times .are p.atronj-mic-s, as Johnson, 
the son of John; 'Thomson, the son of Thoinas. 
Originally these names fluctuated from generation 
to generation, as still is, or very recently was, the 
case in Shetland, where Magnus Johnson’s son calls 
himself John Magnusson or JIanson. In the course 
of time, it was generally found more convenient to 
take a surname from one well-known ancestor, 
which should descend unchanged to the children of 
the bearer of it. The tcrmin.ation s is sometimes 
used as equivalent to son, .as in Jones, Rodgers. 
To patronymics belong Norman, Highland, Irish, 
.and Welsh surn.ames with the prefixes Fiiz, Mac, 0, 
and Ap, respectively. In m.any cases the Mac of 
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tlio Higlilamls of Seotland ceased to li.ave a fluctu- 
ating character only a few generations ago. In 
14G3, an act of the parliament of Ireland was directed 
against the use of patronymics. Every L'islunan 
‘dwelling hettvixt or among Englishmen in the 
counties of Dublin, Myeth, Uriel, or Kildare,’ was 
ordered ‘to take to him an English surname of 
a town, as Sutton, Chester, Trym, Skryne,,Corke, 
, Kinsalo ; or colour, as White, Blache ; or arte or 
* science, as Smith or Carpenter; or oflice, as Cooke 
or Butler ; and that he and his issue should use the 
s.amo.’ In Wales it was long the practice to use a 
string of ancestral names, each with the syllable 
Ap prefixed to it. Camden relates that ‘in the 
time of King Henry VIII. an ancient worshipful 
gentleman of Wales being c.alled at the pannell of 
.a jury by the name of Thomas Ap William Ap 
Thomas Ap Bich.ard Ap Hoel Ap Ev.an V.agb.an, &c., 
was advised by the judge to leave that old manner; 
whereupon he .afterw.ards c.allcd himself Moston, 
according to the name of his principal house, and 
left that surname to his posteritie.’ See Name. 
PATTEe, Cnoss, in Heraldry (Lat. palulits, 

— - spreading), also called Cross EormCe, a 

jv— ^ I cross avifii its arms'cxpanding towarus 
j the ends, and flat at their outer edges. 
\ / PATUXENT, a river of Maryland, 

V y U.S., rises 20 miles east of Erederick 
City, and after a south-easterly course 
Patteo. 90 miles, empties by a broad 

estuary into Chesape.ake Bay; navi- 
gable for small vessels for 50 miles. 

PAU, a flourishing torvn of France, c.apital of 
the department of Basses-PyrCnGes, on the right 
bank of the Gavc-do-Pau, 105 miles south-south- 
oast of Bordeaux. It occupies a rooky height, 
cloven into two portions by a ravine through which a 
stro.amlet flows into the Gave-do-Pau, and united 
by a high 'bridge. Toward the south it commands 
most magnificent views of the Western PyrfinCes; 
indeed, for mountain views its situation is har^y 
surpassed by' that of any town in France. As seen 
from this town, the distant Pyr6nces rise in pcalcs, 
cones, and serrated ridges', and present an outline 
as varied as it is strilcingly beautiful. Tlie town 
contains a palace of justice, a promenade, Boyal 
Square, with a bronze statue of Henri IV., beau- 
tiful theatre, \iiversity-aoademy, museum, and 
libraiy of 25,000 vols. Linen and cloth manufactures 
arc the chief branches of industry ; in the vicinity, 
Jur.anfon wine (good but strong) is grown. Many 
swine are fed in the vicinity, and from the pork the 
famou's Jamhons de Bayonna are made. P.au is a 
favourite resort of the English, especially during 
winter, and is a general rendezvous for those who 
wish to explore the P^cnecs. Pop. (1872) 23,107. 

The prinoip.al bnildiug, however, of Pan, and that 
to which it owes its existence, is the old castle 
which stands on' the lidge overlooking the river, 
and forms , both the most conspicuous and most 
interesting feature of the town. It has live towers, 
united by an outer w.all, and is supposed to have 
been founded by G.aston do Foix about the year 
1303. Pau was the capitalhf the kingdom of Bearn, 
.and its castle was the birthplace of the famous 
Henri IV. 

PAUL, the great apostle of the Gentiles, was 
born of Jewish parents .at Tarsus, in Cilicia, and 
inherited from them the rights of Boman citizenshipl 
His original name was Saul. He was educated first 
in his natiye city, then in the aeuith of its repu- 
tation for its schools of literature and philosophy, 
where he doubtless learned to speak and write 
Greek; and afterwards, to bo perfected ‘in the law 
of his fathers,’ was sent to Jerusalem, where -he 


studied under Gamaliel, a great Jewish doctor, and 
becanae one of the strictest, most zealous, and most 
ardent Pharisees. Wliether it was here or at 
iarsns that he acquired his knowledge— which we 
have no reason to believe was ever very deep— of 
the philosophy and literature of Greece, cannot bo 
ascertained. According to the wholesome rule 
observed among the Jews, that every person should 
learn some trade, Saul became a tent-maker, and at 
this faade he afterw.ard3 laboured (Acts xviii. 3) 
for his support. A few years after the death of 
Jesus, he became, as might have been expected 
from his training and temperament, a furious 
adversary of the new sect of Christians. "We are 
told (Acts vi. 9) that the Jews of the Cilician 
synagogue at Jerusalem were among those who 
disputed with Stephen, and it is natural to suppose 
that the young and brilliant zealot, eager for 
disputation, was conspicuous among the crowd 
of Jewish students who poured out of their syna- 
gogues (of which, according to the Talmud, there 
were 4S0 in the holy citjf), in the insolence of their 
youth and scholarship, to crush the ignorant fol- 
lowers of the Nazarene. This supposition is rendered 
highly probable by the fact, that ho was present at 
the m.artyrdom of Stephen, which folio, wed almost 
immediately, having charge of thq raiment of them 
that slew him. He now became a prominent actor 
in the great persecution of the Christians that broke 
out at Jerusalem- The mysterious circumstances 
that led to and attended his conversion are familiar 
to all readers of the Acts of the Apostles, and need 
not be recapitulated here. After a solitary sojourn 
in Arabia— perhaps to calm his perturbed spirit in 
communion with God, and to solemnly prepare 
himself for his new mode of life— on his return 
to Damascus, he changed his name to Paul, and 
resumed or began (it is not quite clear which) his 
apostolic labours. Naturally, he became an object 
of intense hostility to the unbelieving Jews in that 
city. _ They resolved to kill him ; but his friends 
contrived a way of escape, and he fled to Jerusalem, 
whore at first he was received with suspicion by the i 
disciples, but afterwards, through the Icind offices 
of Barnabas, with groat cordiality. Ho now ‘spoko 
boldly in the name of Christ,’ disputing also against 
the ‘Grecians’ — i. e., the HeUenistic Jews — with 
d.angerous success, for his opponents sought to 
take his life. Again ho avas obliged to flee, and 
betook himself to his birthplace. Tarsus, where he 
seems to have remained till Barnabas brought -him 
to Antioch (not far off), to assist in the gi-eat work 
of ev.angelisation goiug on in that city. After 
a short visit to Jerusalem in the year of the famine, 
44 A.D., they were set ap.art by the prophets and 
elders of the church at Antioch for the evangel- 
isation of the more distant Jews. From fioleucia 
they proceed on their first missionary expedition to 
the southern districts of Asia Minor, Paraphylia, 
Pisidia, and Lycaonia, where they met, especially 
in some places, with considerable success, in preach- 
ing the gospel. It is very interesting to notice how 
gradually the light of Christianity dawned on the 
mind of the apostle. He did not grasp all at once 
its grand design. It avas not even by abstract reflec- 
tion that he arrived at it. Oircumstauces of quite 
an outward sort forced him to the sublime con- 
clusions of his creed. It was when the Jews of 
Pisidian Antioch, enraged at his iireaching tho 
gospel indiscriminately to their Gentile fellow- 
townsmen and themselves, ‘ contradicted and 
blasphemed ’ • him, that he boldly announced 
Christ as tho universal Eedcemer. • After the 
return of P. and Barnabas to Antioch, they con- 
tinued to labour in that city for a long time, till 
dissensions having arisen about the circumcision of 
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Gcnlilo coiivorh, lie, alon;; -with BarnalnM and others, 
■w.'iH choyen to ii]) to deruraloin, to get llie ojiinion 
of tho aiiosUos and riders there on the qnedion, 
aliniit Til A. D, ]*. and llavnril'r.M now relumed to 
^yitioch, wliero they continued to teaeh and iire'i::Ii, 
till a yearning grow np in the In art of tin* own. r 
to revisit his Gentile eonvint? in A'la Minor. In 
Ilia second expedition, 1\ wa** aeeompauitd hySila^ 
instead of Ilarnahaji, and lr:tv«r. ‘‘d the -nliolo of 
Asia Minor from rnuth to n-ii th, cvan::oli'ing with 
groat nncce' after whieli th** two mi •“ionarits 
cro‘’^ed the ^dv^ean and lanth d in Ilnroj>e, jdantiii" 
at riiilijiiii, the eaintal » f Thracian Macedonia, 
llie (ir.it Christian clnii'h in lliat conlinont. 'J’lie 
delaihi (d hi'j vnnt'i to 'I m ^-.iloniea, Ilerea, Athen«, 
and Coniilh are, ihnihil, • !, familiar to our reader.*; 
and need not lie given liore. We can only notice 
his ajipearanee at Alh'-im, nliere, on Mara* JIill, 
Inforo a croud of tin* Litireim, among whom were 
Mjiieurean and Moio plulo opliera, hr (lelivercd that 
magnificent dneomiu' in which he declared to Iho 
Atheniam the chara< ier of llio ‘unliiiown* God. 
On hia return to A‘<ia .Minor hr vi'dted Mphesui, 
wiiere, an usual, he * n-a^onotr with the dcw.i 
in llicir syna sigue ; saih'd tlienco to (*;e»\iva, in 
I I’aledinr, and procedeil to derus.'ih in ‘to ]:e* p tho 
j fea.d after whn li ho again returned to Antioch, 

I the eeiilro from w hieh hia operations radiateil. 'J'iiu i 
i (do ed Ilia fcuiul evangele.lie journey. — The third 
, journey of V. I'lmturiusd proliahly about ol A.i»., 
and extended o\ir mueh tlie lame distnel ai the 
pr« vMU'i one. At I !jihe v. lu re lie n mained for a 
p nod of t\\ o yean and tim e months, hii efforl'i W( re 
powerfully lesondt'l l»v tlu' (do pience of the great 
Alexandrian t>*n\,rt. Ai*>ll •». Here it is recorded 
(.•\et xix ) that ’(e - 1 v. isp-Mial inir.id* i by the 

liatul of Ihuil, fo til. it fr-'iii lua l)-*dy v.nie liroiight 
unto the M> I. liandi.i ri !iu fs <‘r .apron", and tin* 
di ■' w ' i depart' d fi'-ni tiiem. .ami th**(-t d i pint ^ v.eiit 
out of tlKin/ In ( \plaiiation of thn V( rv curious 
procedure, v,hii.h lias a disagn i.able n -mldance to 
ordinary h g« l ilem.un, it ha i h <11 f.ug:;. .t* < 1 , lli.al as 
I'jdie ,ns V..SS a (.ity ii<d*d (>>r it i ix^ni m«, rji'U -. 
and ine.intatinn'i - tlio famous in drnmiintn 

Sold at a huh pn- to the ignorant and ruiur* 
ftitioin popul.iwe th:i htyl'i of imracl'* was an 
aecommoilato'ii to tlo irlMluf in magic and da ino* 
111 in, and mien ltd t» slow them, according to 
Ih'-ir o\ui V. ay id ngarduig tliine?, tin* niipenority 
of Clin l'n ptiv.ir t‘» that of the evil ijurils of 
heathen v.^mdup. I'n-ni llplu uw, I*, went up to 
• Jenualtm uith n pn • utine at that luavy evils Wen? 
about to fall ».p -11 lorn liir-aigli the ever-maddening 
inabci* of ill* .)« a >. Th«- .leVrudi p«ipul.aro v.vre 
’ e.iadi 1 into t h' v. jl 1 . t lurv by the n i r) 1 ighl of I haul. 
'J’lie captain of the Ih-man guard, Claudiu » Ly.' ias, 
bad to mterb re t*' ■ a\ - him fu»m bring tom to ji:ec( \ ; 
but as forty I’ljar, ’.** ha-l i.worn neither to eat 
nor drink till liu) li.id lal.»n Ium life, lie uaa .sent 
by niglit, uiuh r a ttnm; « - ml, to the Koiiiaii 
governor, Telix, at t '.i an a, ulo le lu' w.as unjustly 
detained a pn om r h r tv\ » >‘ars Jlaving linally 
apjK-aUsl to tlie Koman eiiij»eior, according to 
llie privilege of a JuMiian iitiren, be was lent 
to Koine. On tbo voy.s^e thillei, in* i.nirered 
.shijiwrei.k at Meiita (pn-lubly Midln), m the rpnng 
of bl A.I». At Koine, he u.n tieated with respect, 
b< ing allov.ed to dv.ill ‘for tuo wlude ye.ani in 
hi/i own hiisd liome.’ llin lint thoiightn avere, 
;n muial, directed towards his .lewidi brethren 
i m the city ; but, on Ibe wliole, he made littln 
ini[iiL'^ ioii on them. Wlietlur be ever lift the 
sity or not, cannot be jiodtivcly demonstrated, 
but it is believed by many critics, from a v.ariety of 
eonsideratioiis, that ho diil obtain bin liberty about 
t) 1 A. I)., and that lio made jonrney.s both to the east 


and to Hie we .t, revisiting Aria I^Iinor, and carryin" 
out ids bmg'clwrislu'd wi.sh of preaching the go.spcl 
in Sp.iin. *Meainvln]e occiiriLd the inyHtcrious burn- 
ing of Koine, generally attributed to Kero, who 
thiew the blame on the Christians, and in consc- 
(jnence, i.ubjrclod Hum to a revere jicrsccntion. 
/iinono Hu‘ Niefinis wa« ]*., who, according to tradi- 
tion, niflered (>7 A.u. — Kor further accounts of St 
te<- the articles on the difTeront Kjiistles, also 
L[U' ttud KjiUtli -i tif St ]*. by Cuiiybcnre and ITow- 
Fon (ISfiO — IS.'C), and iWur'.s Pavht'^ {18iri), 

PAITIj, the name of five jiopt-', ef whom tho 
following appear to call for rpecial notice. — P auo 
III., whoao pontificalo falls njmn one r*f the iivst 
critical periods in the history of tlu* eliureh, was 
originally named Alcvsandro i'arncse, and was born 
at i;.wino, in Tiwcany, in MGS. ilaving been creatLd 
cardinal, he lerved in several important trust", and 
eventually became lliFliop of Odtia aud Dean of tho 
Sacred College. On tho death of Clemi nt Vlb, in 
ImM, lie was elected jinjic, just at tho crisis when 
the world was alive with exiiectatinn of the gcncr.al 
council which was to dcciilo all the controvcnics 
.at that lime agitating Hie miblic mind of Europe. 
After iome delay.", 1*. convoKcd the council to meet 
at Mantua in jr>I'2; but it did not actu.ally a'jsomblc 
(in 'iV. nt) until KGI5. Tlipso (bday.s are bj' romo 
charged upon 1’. ; but it can hardly bo doubted that 
imicli of it was duo to tho difficulties of the times. 
The bull of exromiminiealion and deposition which 
he i -'iud in l.T'IS again; t lIi nry Vllb of Jhigl.and, 
is one of Iho la’.t cxanuile.s of the exerci'-e (if tho 
I -inpor.al poWiT rlaimcd by tlu* medieval popes. 
In the ronte-.t of Charb 1 V. with the ITotestant 
l.« ague in Germany, K. \ enl a largo force to support 
him, and he oj>jioe*d the pacification propmod by 
III'* ( mp'Tor upon Hu* basis of the l.VTr.niM (q. v.). 

c.uuluct in n"grandi'.ing Hio fortune of hi.s non, 
Pietro laiiifi I'.anu u\ lias been coverely crilici^’ed by 
hi'-tiirians ; the more m*, that lliia ron was born out 
of wedlo.d:, in the early youth of Ids father. J*. dicil 
XoViinber K>, l.’tP.*, in Ids 82d year. — Paul IV., 
nun-'d .lohn Pet'T (Jarafia, a memher of the ludile 
faiidly of that nanu*, was born in Kajiles in l-ITG. 
Ilis early carci r was di'.tingnisbed forrucctir rigour. 
He w.n ajipointid Kisbop of Chieti, in wldeli .see 
lie I.ab-mred mod eanie'.tly for llio reformation of 
ai»u-«-*, and for the revival of religion and mor.ality. 
With this vi* w, lie e.stabli.slied, in conjunction with 
reVi r.al congenial reformer.^, tho congregation of 
I ocular rb rgy called Tiir.ATis r.s (q. v.), and was 
hinr-elf the Iir t Puperior, It was under hi.s infill- 
(lice that Paul III. organised the trihunal of the 
Inquisition in Keiiu*. On the death of Marcellns II. 
ill irMu, although in Ids licvi'nty-idnth year, ho svas 
eleelid t‘> Mieoi*ed. Jle entered upon the widi r 
care T of li-foimation which Ids new pneltion opened 
fiir him svith all the ardour of a young man, aud 
with .all the .‘d» rn enthii'^iasm which bad clnr.u;- 
teri-ed him during life. He enforced vigomusly 
upon the idergy tho ob^ervaneo of all the clerical 
dutii.'*, and tii.sct' d laws for the inaintonaucc of 
puidic morality. Ho e.'tabli hed a Cfn-’or.-hi]*, ami 
coinpletisl tlie orgaid'^ation of tlu‘‘ Koman inqni- 
lution ; he took measures bn* the alleviation of the 
liuribuiM of tho jiooiiT ela'-'-Ci, nml for tho better 
adiiuiu? tnili(*n 01 jii.stioe, not sparing even hi.s own 
nejdiews, whom he baidriicd from Koine, on account 
of their rorriqit conduct and profligate life. Ilis 
foreign relations, loo, involved him in much lahour 
and perplexity, Ife was embroiled with Hie 
ICinperiir Ferdinand, with Pldlip II. of Spain, 
with Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tusi*any. Ilaving con- 
demned the princijdes of the Peace of Augsburg, 
ho jirole.stcd against its provisions. Under tho 
weigiil of CO many cares, Ida great ago gave waj'. 
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He (lied August IS, 1559, in his 84th yc.ir. At his 
desth. the pojmlaco hroko out into an insurrectionary 
tumult, which lasted till the conclave for the 
appointment of his successor. — Paul V., originally 
rained Camillo Borghese, was horn in Eome in 1553. 
In his carl}’ life, he was a distinguished canonist and 
theologian ; and after the ordinary prelatical career 
at Home, ho rose first to the post of nuncio at the 
Spanish court, and afterwards to the cardinal.ate 
under Clement VIII. On the death of Leo XL 
in 1C05, Cardinal Borghese was elected to succeed 
him. His pontificate is rendered memorable by 
the celebrated conflict with the republic of Venice, 
into which he was plunged at the very outset of his 
career. The original ground of dispute was the 
question of the immunity from the jurisdiction of 
civil tribunals conceded to the clcrgj’, who cl.aimed 
to bo tried by ecclesiastical tribunals alone. This 
claim the senate resisted ; and further causes of dis- 
pute were added by a mortmain law, and a law pro- 
hibiting the establishment of new religious orders or 
associations unless with the sanction of the senate. 
Each partj’ remaining inflexible in its determination, 
P. ic'ucd a brief, directing a sentence of excommu- 
nication against the doge and senate, and placing 
the republic under an interdict, unless submis^on 
should bo made within twenty-four d.a 3 - 3 . The 
senate persisted, and an animated conflict, as well 
of acts as of writings ensued, in the latter of which 
the celebrated Fra Paolo Sarpi, on the side of the 
republic, and on the papal side, Bcllarmino and 
Baronins, were the loaders. Preparations were 
even made for actual hostilities ; but, bj' the inter- 
vention of Henry IV. of Fr.ance, the dispute was 
accommodated, and peace restored in 1C07, .although 
dis-atisfaction afterwards arose on the snbjecfc of 
the nomination of a p.atriaroh. A misunderstanding 
of a similar nature arose between the pope and the 
crown in Franca as to the rights of censorship on 
books, and as to the receiving of the disciplinary 
decrees of the Council of Trent ; but it was removed 
by mutual, -'xplanations. His administration was 
vigorous .and enlightened, and he did a great deal 
for the promotion of useful public avorks, for the 
embellishment of the city, the restoration and 
prcEon’ation of antiquities, the improvement of the 
museums and libraries, and, .above all, for the pious 
and cli.arit.able institutions of Borne. P. died in 
his G9th }'c.ar,\, anuary 23, 1021. 

PAUL, VuJCtXT DC, one of the most eminent 
saints of the modern Catholic Church, was born 
of humble p.arent.ago at Banquincs, in the diocese 
of p.ax, in the j’car 1570. The indications of abilitj' 
avhich he exhibited led to his being sent to'sebool 
at Toulouse. He became an ccclcsiastic.al student, 
.andw.as admitted to pricst’o orders in 1000. On a 
a-ojaago which ho avas making from Marseille to 
Xarbonne, his ship avas c.ajitured by corsairs, and 
he with his companions .sold into slavery .at Tunis, 
avhere ho passed through the h.aiids of three diflerent 
masters. The hast of these, who avas .a renegade 
iSavoj’ard, jdelded to the exhortations of Vincent, 
resolved to return to the Christian faith, and avith 
Vincent, made his escape from Barb.ary. They landed 
in France in 1007. Haadng gone thence to Borne, he 
avas intrusted avith an important mission to the 
French court in lOOS, and continued for some time 
to reside in Paris as tho almoner of Marguerite de 
Valois. The accident of his beegming preceptor of 
tho children of M. de Gondy, tho commandant of 
the g.allej'B at Marseille,' led to his being .appointed 
almoner-general of tho galleys in 1019. It w.as at 
this time that the well-knoavn incident occurred of 
his ofTcring himself, and being accepted, in the place 
of one of the convicts, avhom he found ovcravhclmcd 
aadth grief and despair at having been obliged to 


leave his .and family in extreme destitution. 
Meanwhile ho had laid the foundation of what even- 
tuaUy ^ew into the great and influential congre- 
gation of Priests of the Missions ; an association of 
priests who devote themselves to the work of assistin rr 
the _p.arochial clergy by preaching .and hc.aring coif- 
fcssions periodically in those districts to which they 
may be invited by the local pastors. Tho rides of 
this congregation ayere finally .approved by Urban 
VIII. in 1032 ; and in the following year the Fathers 
established themselves in the so-c.alled Priory of St 
Lazare, in Paris, whence their name of Lazansts is 
derived. From this date, his life was devoted to 
tho orgauis.ation of works of charity and benevo- 
lence. To him Paris owes the establishment of 
tlic Foundling Hospit.al, and the first sj’stom.atio 
efforts for the preservation of the lives, and tlio 
due education of a class theretofore neglected, 
or left to tho openation of chance charity. The 
pious Sisterhood of Charity is an em.anation of 
tho same spirit, and Vincent was intrusted by St 
Francis of S.alcs with Ahc direction of tlie newly- 
founded order of Sisters of the Visitation. The 
queen, Anne of Austria, waianly rewarded his exer- 
tions, and Louis XIII. chose him as his spiritual 
assistant in his last illness. He was placed by tho 
queen-regent .at the head of tho Conseil de Con- 
science, tho council chiefly charged with the direc- 
tion of the croivn in ecclesiastical affairs ; and tho 
period of his presidency w.as long looked back to as 
the golden era of imparti.al and honest ebstribution 
of ecclesiastical patronage in France. Vincent was 
not, in anj- sense of tho word, a scholar, but his 
preaching, which (like that of tho Fathers of his con- 
greg.ation of Lazarists) was of the most simple kind, 
w.as sinmilarly affecting and impressive. Ho loft 
nothing behind him but tho Jiules or Constitutions of 
the Congregation of the Mfission, 1058 ; Conferences 
on these Constitutions, 4to ; and a considor.ablo 
mmiber of letters, chiefly addressed to the priests 
of tho mission, or to other friends, on spiritual 
subjects. Ho died at the advanced ago of 85, .at 
.St Lazare, September 27, 1000, and w.as canonised 
by Clement XII. in 1737. His festival is held on 
tho 19th Juljq the d.ay of his canonisation. 

PAUL (PimiowiTScn), Emperor of Bussia, tho 
second son of tho unfortunate Peter IIL .and tho 
Empress C.atharino II., was born in 1754, became 
heir-apparent on tho de.ath of his elder brother in 
1703, and succeeded his mother on the irapori.al 
throne in 1790. .^ho tr.agic.al death of his father 
when he avas stiU a child, and the neglect and w.ant 
of confidence with which his mother treated him, 
exerted a banefid influence on tho character of 
P., who w.as kept in compulsory seclusion while 
Catli.arino shared the administration of tho govern- 
ment with her favourites. In 1770, P., on tho death 
of his first wife, a princess of Hesse- D.armstadt, 
married the Princess Dorothea of Wurtemberg, by 
U'hom he had four sons — tho late Emperors Alex- 
ander and Nicholas, and tho Grand Dukes Constan- 
tine and Michael, and several daughters. After 
spending some years in travelling with his wife 
through Gennany, Fr.ance, and Italy, P. was recalled 
by his mother, who assigned to him the palace of 
G.atcliina, 30 miles from St Petersburg, as his 
settled residence, while she took hit children under 
her own imraodi.ato care. The death of the empress 
in 1790 released him from his unnatiu-.al restraint, 
.and ho ascended tho throne avith no praotic.al 
acquaintance with tho mechanism of government, 
.and no knowledge of tho people whom ho w.as 
called to nilc over. A determination to change 
everything that had existed under tho previous 
reign, and to wreak vengeance on tho murderers of 
his father, avero tho predominating influences that 
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guided ills actions ; and liis earliest measures, ivliich 
were the disgrace of liis father’s murderers, and the 
pardon of all Polish prisoners, gave liopcs of a good 
reign j hut the capricious violence of character and 
incajiacity for business ivluch P. betra 3 ’ed. soon dis- 
appointed tlio liopcs that he had awahened. No 
department of the state was free from his frivolous 
interference, and no class of tlio nation exempt 
from the cfl’ect of his arbitrary legislation. While 
he irritated the soldiery by vexatious regul.ations 
ill regard to their dress, liO ofTended the nobles by 
imperious cnaotments as to the ceremonials to be 
observed in bis presence. His foreign policy was 
marked with similar caprice. After li.aving adopted 
a system of neutrality in the rv.ar between France 
and the rest of Europe, ho suddenly declared in 
favour of the .allied powers, and sent .an army of 
GG,()00 men under SuwarofF into Italy. Tbo success 
of liis general encouraged him to send a second 
army of ctmal strongtu to co-oper.ato avith the 
Austrians ; but their defeat in 17U9 induced P. to 
roeall SuwarofF witli the Russian troops ; and having 
retired from tbo .allied coalition without liaving 
given any reason for bis .condnot, he quarrelled with 
England, beoanso she avould not comply with his 
avhimsioal demand for tlio surrender of Malta, and 
his own recognition as Grand Master of tho Order of 
Malta, and entered into a close alliance avith Bona- 
parte, avho av.as then First Consul. Tho je-alousy 
and hatred of England by which both avero actuated, 
jiroa'cd a powerful bond of union between them; and 
in fiu-thcranco of tlieir sclicmo of uniting all the 
sm.allor maritime powers into one vast confederation 
against England, P. concluded a cona’ontion avith 
Sweden and Denmark for tho purpose of opposing 
tho right insisted on by England of searching noutr.al 
a'ossols. The rcsidt was tliat the English govern- 
ment sent a fleet into tho Baltic under Nelson to 
dissolve tho coalition, at tho closo of March 1801. 
P. avas preparing to give material aid to tho Danes, 
avhon a conspiracy avas formed at St Petersburg to 
put a stop to tho capricious despotism under avhich 
all classes of men lu Russia avero gro.aning. Tho 
conspirators, avhoso numbers included Count Palilcn, 
tlio most influoiitial man at court, Goncr.al Bening- 
soii, Uavaroav, aud many other distiiiguislicd nobles 
and olTicora, appc.ar originally to have intended only 
to force P. to abdicate, but his obstinate disposition 
led to a soufllo, in avhich tho emperor avas str.anglcd, 
hlarch 24, 1801. 

PAULDIN G, James Kihue, an American .author, 
avas bora at Pleasant Vallej’, Ncav York, August 
22, 1779. His father avas a farmer, descended from 
the early Dutcli settlers. Self-educated, and c.arly 
dca’cloping a tendency to liter.aturo, ho aa'as a friend 
of Washington Irving, and avroto a portion of 
Salmapuiidi. During the avar of 1812, he published 
the Diverlinrj IIMonj of .Tohn Bull and Brother 
Jonathan; in 1813, a parody of the Lay of the La.il 
Minstrel, entitled A Lay of the Seottish Fiddle ; and 
in 1814, a more serious avork, The United States and 
England, a defence against articles in tho Quarterly 
Beview. Tliis avorlc attracted to him the .attention 
of President Madison, and caused him to ho 
appointed a member of tho Board of N.aa’al Com- 
missioners. In 1817, ho published a defence of tho 
southern states and of slavery in Letters from the 
South, l/y a Northern Man ; in 1819, a ncav series of 
Salmagundi ; in 1822, A Sketch of Old England, by a 
E^cw England Man; and in 1824, John Bull in 
America, or the New Munchausen, a satire on tho 
aaTitiiigs of certain British tourists. This avas 
folloavcd by Konigsmarkc, a novel (1825) ; Meiry 
Talcs of the Three Wise Men of Gotham (182G) ; 
The New Pilgrim’s Progress (1828) ; Tales of a Good 
iromnn (1829) ; Book of St Nicholas (1830). These 


works, mo.stly humorous and s.atirloal, had various 
degrees of loc.al popularity; hut in 1831 he produced 
The Dutchman’s Fireside, a noa-cl that avas reprinted 
in England, and translated into French and Dutch ; 
.and in 1832, Ifestward JIo! aadiioh attained to .a 
similar jiopularity. These avero folloavcd by a Life 
of Washbiyton (183.7), Slavery in the United States 
(183G), in avhich the institution is defended on 
social, economical, and pliysiologic.al grounds. Ho 
held at this period the hicrativo post of Navy 
Agent at Ncav York, and avas by hlr Van Euren 
appointed Soorot.ary of tlio Naa'y, aadiicli gaa'e liiin 
the position of c.abinot minister. At tlio closo 
of Mr Van Biircn’s presidency in 1841, iMr P. 
retired to a country residence at Hyde Park, Ncav 
Yorlc, where ho aa'roto The Old Continental, a noa-el 
(184G) ; The Puritan and his Daughter (1849) ; and 
with his son, a volume of Plays and Fairy Tales. 
He died at Hyde Park, Neav Yorlc State, April G, 1 SGO. 

PAULI'CIANS, an ancient sect of tho Eastern 
Empire, who, by Catholic avriters, arc i-eckoncd an 
offshoot of the Manicliccans (q.v.). According to’ 
Peter of Sicily and Pliotins, the soot originated in 
^mcnialrom two brothers, named Paul (from avliom 
it is alleged to have received its name) and John, 
who flourished in the 4th century. Others trace it 
to an Armenian named Paul, avho lived under 
Justinian ■ II. The P. avero at all times treated 
with much suspicion, and repressed with gro.at 
sea-erity, by tlio eastern cmiiorors ; Constans, Jus- 
tinian II., and Leo tho Ts.anrian cspooi.ally laboured 
to repress them, and indeed, aa-ith the exception of 
Nicepliorns Logotheta (802—811), it may bo said 
that all tho emperors, with more or less rigour, per- 
secuted them. Their greatest enemy, hoavover, avas 
Theodora (841 — 855), avho, having ordered that they 
should ho compelled to return to tlio Greek Church, 
had all the recusants cruelly put to tho savord or 
dria'on_ into^ exile. A bloody rcsistanoo, and finally 
an emigration into tho Saracen, territory, avas tho 
consequence ; and it is from the Paulician settlers 
in Biilg.aria (Catliolio historians) that the ^Inni- 
clucan doctrines avhich tinged tho opinions of most 
of the mcdiea’.al scots, .are supposed by Eoman 
C.atholio historians to h.avo found their away into 
tho caslorii provinces of the Western Empire. 
Even so late ns tho 17th c., according to Moslieim 
(ii. 238), there avas a remnant of this sect existing 
in Bulg.aria. 

It is proper, hoaa'ovcr, to notice that a a^ery 
different view of the cliaraotor and doctrines 
of tho P. has been advoc.ated by snob modern 
aaTiters on ecclesiastical history as Gioscler and 
Ncander, according to avliom they had their origin 
from one Constantino of Mananalis (near S.anios.at.a), 
an Armenian, avho had rcooived a present of tavo 
volumes — one containing tho four gospels, and the 
other tho epistles of Paul — and aa’ho afterwards 
assumed the name of Paul, in testimony of his great 
a’cnewation for that apostle. Tho distinctive char- 
acters of his doctrine and that of his foUoavers 
aa'cro tho rejection of tho avorship of the Virgin, tlio 
saints, and tho cross, the dcni.il of tho material 
prcscuco of Clirist in the Enoh.arist, and tho asser- 
tion of a right freely to search tho Scriptures ; .md 
tho charge of Maniohroism aa’as falsely brought agivinst 
them by tlieir persecutors. 

PAULLI’NIA. See Guauana Bread. 

PAUL’S (St) cathedral in London is noted 
from its being the largest' and most magnifioent Pro- 
testant church in tho world, and second only to St 
Peter’s in Borne among the religious structures of 
modern times. Tlio site of the present building avas 
occupied .about CIO by a Christian cluireh dcdic.ated 
to St Paul. Tliis chui’oh continued tiU 1083, avhen it 
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Xiic I.ix-buuu uavuc-uia.. xu xio/, xue umiamg slu- xvim tne poitico, produce a most pleasing and 
fcrcd severely from fire; but, that being the great remarkable effect. This front must however bo 
ago for splendid churches, it was soon restored with condemned, along with the screou-wa’lls if stri’ctlv 
great magnificence, the bishops and the people con- criticised. The upper portico appears ’to indicate 
tnbiiting most liberally to defray the cost. Old St an upper story where there is none, and the actual 
Paul’s was the largest church in the country, being construction and true form of the building are not 
>190 feet in length, 130 in breadth, -and about 150 expressed at all. St Paul’s is the buriabplace of 
teet high. The total height of the stone tower and many heroes and men of distinction, whoso tombs 
the spire, covered with lead, which surmounted it, are in the crypt, and whose monuments adorn the 
was 5-20 feet. The cloister was 90 feet sguare, with interior of the cathedral. Amongst those are Nelson 
a bcautifid chapter-house in the centre. In 1GG6, and Wellington, Collingwood, Abercromby, Moore 
the great fire of London completely destroyed the Howe, St Pincent, Picton, Rodney, and many other 
old cathedral, along with a large portion of the celebrated soldiers and sailors; Howard, Johnson, 
city and most of the churches ; and thereafter. Sir Reynolds, Barry, Opie, West, Astlcy Cooper, Sir 
Christopher Wren was employed to design about 50 AVilliam Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, .and other 
of the new churclics, and, among others, the new distinguished civilians. Several of the monuments 
cathedral. In 1G73, he subrmttod sevor.-;! designs are by Plaxman, Chantrey, Bacon, and Rossi ; but 
for a new cathedral to the king, who sefe'eted one, it must bo confessed that they savour generally 
.and ordered a model of it on a large scale to be too much of heathen mythology, to bo appropriate 
prepared. This was done by Wren, and the model in a Christian cathedral. 

still exists. Its plan is in the form of a Greek cross, a-r.TXTT.im a t t l t n . 

having a Largo dome over the centre, supnorted on PAULUS .ffiGINETA, a celebrated Greek 
eight arches. This avas, however, eventually dd- '''•’'s born m the island of ^m^a, and 

parted from; and the new design was modelled on 

th.at of a Gothic cathcdr.al, witi?' .an interior length “ century. Of his life aye know almost 
of 4G0 feet, avidth 240 feet across transepts, and nothing more than that he piimiied his medical 
a nave 91 feet avide. The dome, .and the ei-ht studies first at Alexandna, and aftenyards in Greece 
supporting arches of the model, are preserved ; Sut ?ountncs. His forte lay in surgery and 

in the new design the angle arches lead to no o'^stetrics, _m the Latter of avhich departments of 
spacious compartSent, but to sm.all dark passages “ed'cino his practice avas great. He abndged the 
oW: avlifie the upper portions of these greit.arcSe3 Tu 

are^lockod up avith other arches, introduced for 1®*““ and Oribasius, avhile he .alw.ays exercised an 
constructive pm-poses, but very d^truotive of the independent judginent in forming his conclusions. 
nrchitectur.al effect. The plah of supporting the desonptions of diseases ai^ brief and succinct, 
dome on eight arches had the charm of novelty, and also complete .and exact. He often groun^ his 
and also of simplicity of construction, but it made ®xplf ation of morbid phenomena on Galen’s theory 
the arches themselves too small in proportion to the cardinal humours ; avhde in surgery his 

m-e.at .siian .of tho dome. The eonsinetive ekill vmtuJgs .abound avith novel .and ingenious vioays. 


allowed liavc p.assod through many editions, of avhich tho 

that ho has allowed the mechanical exigences ^ J ^ ^ bompleted at Lyon in 1567, and they 
of thoavork to interfere too much avith its decora- 
tivo -requirements. The dome, for example, is 
constructed on a neav and most masterly principle, ® 

the thrust of the vault being counterhalanced by PA1JL1JS DIAOONUS (also called Raulds 
tbo avoigbt of a< riok cone, avhich is carried up to Levita, both surnames being derived from bis eccle* 
support the stone Lantern over the exterior dome, siastical office), one of the most learned men of his 
But in order to c.arry this out avith tho least expen- time, and the greatest Lombard historian, avas bom 
diture possible, the drum, or plain cylindric.al aa-all of a noble Lomhara family at Friuli about 730. 
under the dome, is sloped iuavards, so that tho His father’s name was Warnefrid. He received a 
columns aa-ith avhich it is decorated appear to tho superior ediuxition at Pavi.a, at the court of tho 
speota’tor below to bo falling inwards, thus jiro- Lombard lung Ratchis, and appears to have con- 
ducing a painfid and disagreeable effect. Great tinned at court during the reigns of his successors, 
exception is taken to tho fact, that tho external Aistulf and Bcsideriiis, and to haam accompanied 
dome is of ^vood, and not of stone, and so liable to Adeliicrg.a, the daughter of Desiderius, whose cdu- 
prematuro decay; hut the same may ho said of the cation ho had conducted, to the court of her hus- 
avooden roofs oa-or tho amults of Gothic cathedrals ; hand, Duke Arichis of Benea-entum. For her ho 
and by making it of avood, Sir Christopher was aa-rote, in 781, after he had become an ecclesiastic, 
enabled to raise it to a height aa-hioh makes it one one of his principal avorks, his Hisloria. Bomana, a 
of the noblest buUdiiigs of the kind in the world, aa-ork of no aaithority, as it is a mere compilation 
'The design of the n.aa-o, from the classic vaadting from works avhich avo possess, but which was greatly 
aa’itli aa-hich it is covered, is necessarily to a great used diaring the avholo of the middle .ages, as the 
extent a failure. When domes, or iutorsectingvaailts, many manuscripts, recensions, and continuations of 
are used in a classic building, tho compartments it, attest. An edition of the genuine text is still 
must he ahoait sqatare; there can therefore ho but aavanting, hut a great part of it is given in Muratori’s 
a small naimher of nave piers, as compared with Bcriim Kalicantm Scriptores, vol. 1 (Milan, 1728). 
those of a Gothic cathedral, and the perspective effect In 781, P. beo.ame a monk of Monte Casino ; but 
of tbe latter is thus entirely awanting. The Fame afterw.ards went to Franco, and won tho esteem of 
is the case at St Peter’s. The dome is particn- Charlemagne in a high ‘degree by his oharaoter and 
larly successful, and is admitted to he the finest in learning. He aided that monarch in his schemes 
existence ; no other being so graceful and varied in for the promotion of learning, and introduced tho 
outline and yet so massive in general effect. Its study of the Greek language into France. He made 
height from tbo pavement to the top of the cross is a collcction of homilies from the best soiiroes, at the 
404 foot. Tho west front, as seen from Ludgato emperor’s desire, known as the Homilarium, often 
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followed.’ ' In 787, "he returned to his : convent, tz^er^amm 

■where'Ke’reinmned till his death, which is said to ]andL'anAwuioi2^Md^BiiilvJ«il868,''tte 

have trken place in 707. I^Jhe^^fto 

We,.he_wrote his Hi^r^ of aeJ^ngohai^(Pe ’ 


editions of tnis WOTK, we oesi oi ^ ja^ii,yji;i875,aeioranBierteolomMo^^ 

in -tto work of Mttraton. It is charactenaed by ■goAgT^SiJ' -•Thereirae5!223n»en'Mid6OT'w«iia*i; 
remarkable candour, and a style nnusn^y pure for i ii]i]' iLuih j Ifi'jii ii’n’’'y'ri‘tilffi|gBt'i 

tiiat age- . 'itB j^onmn Ca^ohca, 8M\* 

■was long held, is attested hy the great number of ^ o(y7i. j,WefMr-woTk,-2657.*;5n)iw‘hiT6all' 
manusenpfs and continuations P. was hkcTma ^ ’hy « Tiif rheggiM'fyii^ 

the author of a nutter of the^o^^ work^ afld of ^ in a^crBt^^S^iiol^MSwMi: 

some hymns and letters sfaUjsfemt. ^ Peat -m- largely piepar^;-;coffec-hag8\;andj.ofl«, 

PAIIIiUS, HEEHuen Ebemiaeb Gottiob, a coarse fahria M/mannfactnred.' By^'oiti^- hock: 
German theologian of great note in his day, and one ^teafc pdtatoi Sc. cover 2000 ai^ ahd 
of the leaders of the nationalists at the close of toe phese institutions ’are ' a gr^t’ er^eiim 


languages at Gottingen, and afterwards prosecut^ ahont 6000 acres,’ and the inhahitMta - sireieiflier 
it in London and Paris. In 1789, ho was ^ed to tenant cottera, inth ahoht '7.!wre«''6f laad^to' oaai 

the professorship of Oriental Languages at J^,Md ponse,'‘or.laho'nr'for.the 'cainpahy,,'>33H>J',(sDtto . 

in 1793 became Professor of Geology, on the death of families pay for a honse and land a’yeaHy renf'i^ 
Diiderloin- Hero he especially signalised himself hy £m 3^ 4^.-. the -080 . of a cow, being -saso-ohUmed 
too critical elucidation of the Scriptures of the Old £c^jj a^iaU hire; The factory-workers 'weavejasek;- 
and Hew Testament, in so to as they presented jj, coarse cottons and lineni'make, hasket^fnafa, 
oriental characteristics. The resnUs of his laMuis gtiaw-hats, &c.;'-Therearctwo’Protestantchnrch^ 
may he seen in his Philologlkh-hilUchm tind nisfo- ^ Koman Catholic: chapel,”and a synago^e. ’Th’^ 
ritchen Commenlar Uber das Neu. Tatament X4 vols. colonies .’have .'not .been self-supporting, and; ard 
Lab. 1800—1804) ; Clatis Gler die Fealmm (Jena, partly jnaintiuncd by the 'annual .contnbutidhs 'oi 
-1791) 5 Oiacis dber den Jesaiai, and other -writinCT members; ^ts, legacies, 4c.: Tshuaiy 1, ISrS,*^ 
hdohging to tins i>eriod of his literary activity. ' In pcp_ jg5c_ Land tuodne^ hay,’ryei oat^ bnekwhre^ 
1803, he removed to WOrrbnrg; in ISO3, to Bamheigj potatoes, oak wood and hark, 4c. ,Bto<i7-B03 cows 
in 1809, to NUmhcig; and in 1811, to Anshach.- ^nd oxen, 34 calve^ -27, horses, 251 she^, and 40 
During these various changes, he had ceiaed to ho a’ evrine; Jn 1874,1028 acres were .cultivited. -»Thp; 
professor, and become a director of ecclesiastical and property, ^ock, -40. of the society' afei-vaHed; at 
educational affairs; hut in 1811 ho a^pled the £78,015, and the debts at £12,300. ; ahe pqsitidii of 
professorship of Exegesis and Ecclesiastical History the colonists -has' bedn ,’greaily.improTM,- and' tow 


professorship of Exegesis and Ecclesiastical Exstoiy colohiits'has' be^ rCreatly.liDprPTed,' y d' ■ 
at Hcidelbeig. In 1819, he started a kind of h^ homes shevr signs of. inonatiy and-'cemfort. 'yfh^ 
,torico-politicS journal entitled Soj)hrotiizo7tj in ^oTking in the fwiorie^ a tenth of esm* 
■which he continued to nrito for about ten years, ingg is plac^ in,a 'reserve fhnd, to be paid to them 
His contributions ^erc marked by ■weighty sense, jn -winter or in' time of sicknees* 

moderation, and knowledge of his Tsarious subjects, . . . ■, 

-and-wonhirngreat applause at the time. Asatheo- PAESAT^IAS,' n-^amoM Spmkm.reg^ 'Md 
logtan, ho is generally looked upon as tho,typo of roncral, tho’^son of . ClTOmbrott^'.Md nqph^.MOi 
■miro unmitigated rationalism— a man who sat Sown Leomdas.* 'Ho cb minan ded* the TOnfrocnite Grecto 
to examine the Bible "with the profound conviction in the' imporfcmt • l»ttle . of 

that everything in it represented as supernatural which the Persians were -to^y ‘routw,' aM ti^ - 
*sva3 only natural or kibulous, and that true critidsm leader, ’Mardonius^ 'skum * . He thm ■jnarch^^s . 
consisted in endeavouring to prove this. From his troops against Thebc^‘.and-coinp<med.tae uumDit-. 
'numerous writings, we select for mention the fol- ants to give"up the chiefsrof'fte'Ters^ party -to 
lowing :ArcCTora6i7(Oi (Lcip. 1791—1790) ; Samndung him for .^pnishm^ent. i^ted by this ^ctow^ow- 
der merhmirdtgsiai Beisoi in den Orient (7 vols. cver,he^ctac m jurerf^e de^ haughty and 

Jena, 1793 ^1'803) ; ’ItU>en Jesu, aJs Grundlage etner -rain-glorious,': took 'aU the cre^ to m m el t ,‘^a,. 

rftn€n(7«cAicAted«f7^rcArw?€iif/iUi7u(2vol3.Hddelb. allowed none to the Athenian genm^ 

18281* Axifiddrende BeUrune znr Dcgmen^KirdieJi* and Kimon,' who commanded ■nnder him, mu - treated 
tind migionsgescJwdde (Bremen, 1830) ; .and Exege- aU the bth» ;Greek8 .as ff toe Spawns were ^ 

• tUches ffandbueh eber die drd mien Evangdien (3 lordi Nevertodes^ he^ contmurf ^ comu^ 

. — „ .. IMMAX - 9-k WOLt. A,. .«X. .#w,wA-mw,w,'#v rVTrTVwntt' «TtH Tt X » ' J « Tlf 1 II m ^Tr.VnS nCTTA ^riff 


cnonuh to sec -his. own rationahstiO' tlieory ot BecM negonauona -w«n 

Scripture rive place to the ‘ mythical? 'theory 6f becoming ruler, nndp. the Persian momre^ithe 
Strauss, and that in its turn to he shaken 'to its whdo country, and m*hm joum^ toron A 
. foundations partly.hy -tho efforts of thoiTubingen even adoptedithe^dress and Igynon s ;^ it8, ot-.« 
school, and partly hy those of 'Hcander’.and the Persian satrap, fnd snrronnded.hnnsdf wuto « body- 
‘Broad Chntch’ di\-inM of Gcrmanyri’ See ’.P.’s guard of PemaiM and i^tmniB^xec^l^im 
■ Slnzzen ans meiner Bildungs^und Ltbai^geackichlt account of these thm^oy the Spartaii^’'M'fonuer 
• * . 334 • r 
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Ec-rvices procured Iris acquittal. He then, returned 
to Byzantium, where he renewed his traitorous 
intrigues, was expelled from the city- for a, criminal 
ns.~ault upon a Byzantine lady, avithdrew to the 
Troad, and there continued his treachery. He was 
a second time called to account by the Spartan 
cphors, but again escaped, though with greater 
difficulty. Yet his passion for the sovereignty of 
Greece, oven though at the expense of the n.ational 
liberties, onee more drove him to play the traitor. 
He tried to stir up the Helots, but was taken in 
bis own net. A Helot betrayed him. When -P. 
foimd his position desperate, he took refuge in a 
temple of Athene. Hereupon the people blocked 
up the gate of the temple with heaps of stones, 
and left liim to die of hunger, his own mother 
depositing the first stone. 


' PATJSAInIAS, one of the most eminent of 
Greek geographers and historians, was probably a 
j native of Lytha in Asia ilinor, and was born some 
time in the 2d century. He travelled through 
I almost all Greece, lilacedonia, and Italy, and also 
■ through jiart of Asia and Africa, and composed from 
his observations and researches an Itinerary, entitled 
JJdlados Pci'iSgcsis, in ton books, describing the 
diUerent parts of Greece, and giving a particidar 
account of the monuments of art and of the legends 
connected with them. His style is by no means 
pure ; but in matters of his own observation he 
I 13 most trustworthy, and his work is, on many 
I subjects,' one of the most valuable 'sources of 
iufonnation that wo possess. There are numerous 
I editions of his work; the oldest was printed at 
! Venice in 1510 by Aldus; and the most recent is 
I that by J. H. C. Schubart aud 0. Walz (3 vols. 
j Leip. 1838 — 1810. Translations of P. exist in 

I English, -German, aud Preuch. 


PA'VEblENT, flat stones or ‘flags’ used for the 
flooring of halls, kitchens, and other apartments, 
and frequently _for footpaths; also the stone covering 
I of the roadw.ay of streets. The stones used for fl.ags 
j vary in different districts, according to the geolo^cal 

■ formation of the neighbourhood. The pavements 
novt' most commonly used in England and Scotland 

■ are the Arbroath and Caithness stones — the former a 
softer and more agreeable stone tb.an the latter, 
which is exceeding’ y hard and slippery when wet. 
P.avement slioidd be carefully laid on a solid dry 
foundation, and set in a good bed of concrete or 
lime, .and the joints pointed with cement. It may 
.also be laid on small dwarf w.alls, built of brick, 

J so as to support all the edges— this is a good inethod 
I for keeping the floor dry. 

i The Paving or Streets is of e.arly d.ate, and is, 
I in fact, necess.ary to any considerable degree of 
civibsation and traffic. The Komans paved their 
I streets in the s.amo elaborate and solid manner in 
which they paved their highw.ays. See Eoads. 
t Portions of the ancient pavement of the streets of 
Home arc in use to the present day, and the pave- 
• raent of Pompeii remains entire. It is laid avith 
large blocks of stone of polj'gonal shape (like Cyclo- 
pean masonry), very carefnlly fitted together, and 
of eonsiderable depth, and below there is a carefully 
prepared basis, often composed of several distinct 
strata. Some of the Italian towns — Florence, for 
instance — have still pavement of this description, 
and no foot-pavement. 

The medieval cities were almost all unpaved till 
about the 12th c., when the main streets of the 
chief towns began to be protected avith stone. The 
plan now adopted is nearly the same in all the 
cities of Emope. The first thing to bo done is to 
secure or make' a solid foundation. This is done, 
where the natural substratum is not of a solid kind. 


by laying the street with a solid bed of conerete, 
haaring a slope from the middle to the sides to 
throw off the water. On the concrete is placed 
the real paa-ement, which is composed of blocks of 
granite, tr.ap, or other tough rode. These shoiUd 
be rcctan^ar, and the deeper the better. They 
.are generally about 10 inches to 12 inches in depth, 
and G inches or 7 inches broad, and from 1 to 2 
feet in length. They should be all bedded and 
jointed in strong mortar. This is not often done, 
as it is thought sufficient to bed the stones in sand, 
and grout them with hot Hme on the top. It is 
clear, however, that the more equal the stones are 
in depth, and the more solidly they are bedded, 
the longer they will last. Other materials besides 
stone harm been tried for the paving of streets — 
such as blocks of wood with the end up, and blocks 
of cast iron. The wooden pavement is delightfully 
easy, and not noisy, but in wet weather it is exceed- 
ingly slipperjn Cast-iron is too hard, and causes 
too much jolting and noise. 

The gre.at obstacle in the way of really good 
pavement in modern streets is the necessity of 
frequently breaking it up for the laying and repair- 
ing of pipes for gas, w.ater, &o. The true remedy — 
and, in the end, the cheapest — would be to h.ave, in 
the chief streets at least, sub-ways or tunnels for 
divaina and pipes, .accessible without bre.aklng up 
the pavement. 

PAVI'A, a city of Northern Italy, capital of the 
province of the same n.ame, on the left bank of the 
Ticino, 20 miles south of Milan, and 3 miles above 
the confluence of the Ticino .and the Po. A covered 
bridge of eight arches connects the city with the 
subm-b of Sorgo Ticino, on the right bank of the 
riv'er, and from this bridge the Slrada Nttova, or 
Corso, the principal thoroughfare, leads north, and 
extends to the outskirts. The city is l.arge, sm-- 
rounded by vvaalls, and has an imposing appear, ance, 
bearing the impress of antiquity. In former times, 
it was called the ‘ city of a hundred towers but 
the p.alace of Thoodoric, and the tower where 
Boethius wrote the treatise De Consolaiione Philo- 
sophim, no longer exist ; .among the remaining ones 
are those of Beloredi and Del Maino, which .are each 
1C9 feet high. Its oldest church, and perhaps the 
oldest in Italy, is that of San Michele, which, 
.although the date of its foundation is uncertain, is 
first mentioned in G61. The c.athedral, containing 
some good paintings7’ was commenced in 1484, but 
was never- finished. In a beautiful ch.apel attached 
to it, are the ashes of St Augustine, in a sarcoph.agus 
ornamented with 50 bassi-rilievi, 95 statues, and 
numerous grotesques. In the Church of San Petro 
in Ciel d’Auro .are deposited the remains of the 
unfortunate BoetMus. The Certosa of P., the most 
splendid monastery in the world, lies foiu’ miles 
north of the city. It was foimded in I39G, contains 
many beautiful paintings, and abounds in the 
richest ornamentation. It has an octagonal cupola, 
painted ultr.amarine, and enamelled in gold. It 
w.as sacked by the French in 179G. Its church is 
in the form of a Latin cross, and is 249 feet long, 
.and 173 feet wide. The university of P> is s.aid 
to have been founded by Charlemagne in 774, .and 
was one of the most famous seats of learning 
during the middle ages. Its efficiency was much 
increased by Galeazzo Visconti, who bestowed 
many priodlcges upon it in the year 1396. It con- 
sists of niunerous colleges, and attached to it are 
a library of 120,000 vols., a numismatic collection, 
anatomic.al, natural history, and other museums, a 
botanic garden, a school of the fine arts, &c. The 
university is attended by about 1000 students. It 
has numbered among its professors Aloiati, Fidelfo, 
Sp.all.anzani, Volta, So.arp.a, Foscolo, .and Monti. 
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I’lic other chief edifices comprise private palaces, 
■tlieatre, giminasinm, &c. P. carries on a "ood trade 
in vine, rice, silk, and cheese. Pop. (1S7-) 29,018. 

P., tho aneient Ticimim (aftcr\vard-< I'cina, 
vhenco the modern name), vas foimdLd hy the 
Ligiirii ; it vas sacked hy Brcnnn.s and hy Hannibal, 
burned by tho lluns, conquered by the Romans, 
and became a place of considerable imjiortance, 
at tho end of tho Roman empire. Then it came 
into the possc.ssion of the Goths and Lombard.s, and 
tho kings of the hatter made it the ca]>it.al of the 
kingdom of It.aly. It bnamo inde))endcnt in the 
12tli c., then, ai’cakeni'd bj' civil wars, it was con- 
quered by hlattlu'W ^^lscontl in 1,’II,0. Since that 
jicriod, its history is merged in that of tho con- 
querors of Loriibaidy. Here, in 1525, the Prench 
averc defeated by the imperialists, .and their king 
t.akcn prisoner ; ' blit in 1527, and ag.ain in tho 
follou iiig j’o.ar, it w.a.s taken and laid waste by the 
Freneh. It was stormed and pill.agcd by Hapolcou 
in IT'.Hi, and came into the )M>s3ession of Austria by 
' the pe.aee of ISM. Since 1.S59, it has been included 
within the kingdom of It.aly. -The luoviuce of P. 
has an area of 1291) .sq. m ; pop. flS72) ItS.dUn. 

PAVIA. See IIoli.si;-e'lil>u-NUT. 

PAVl'IdON, a ]>ortion of a building, under one 
roof, of a tint like form, uitli tho slope of tho roof 
cither straight or curved. Tliis form is much used 
in Franco— the higher parts of the new buildings at 
the houvre are good cMiiiiples of ji.avilions. P.avilion 
roots are fometimi s i .illi d French roofs. 

PAVLOGRA'I), a town of South Russia, in the 
government of Ek.it' iniosl.iv, and oS miles cast- 
north-east of the town of that name, on the Voltch.a, 
ail atlluent of the Don pi r. It «.is founded in 17S0, 
during the reign of tlie Kinpre.ss t'.ath.ariuc II., and 
its first coloni.sts Mere the E.aporogsky Coiracks. 
But in 17<S2, a great iiortioii of tho English garrison 
of Fort Magon in Minorca, h.aviiig been subdued by 
tho tspanianls, and being forced by the tenns of 
their c.aiiitulation to unoiince the English rcrvice, 
obtained liberty fioni the Empress t’.atharine to 
settle in Pavlogmd. 'I'he garrison av.as compo'cd 
chielly of CorsuaiH. Pop. of the tOMii (1807), 8091. 

PAVG'.N 1 1 ). E, a 11 line sonietime.s used to 
designate the f.iiiiilyof gallinaceous bird.s more coiii- 
monly called /Vof-oiiio/'/ (q v ), Honietiines applied 
as a designation to a portion of that family sep.aratcd 
from the re.st on vi ry slight grounds, the chief 
distiiRtion bung the gre.it- r ixp.insiuuof the tail. 
8ec I’r.ii oi ic .iiid I’m i I'l.i.miio.N. 

1*.V^VE, on shipboard, is a catch or hook to 
prevent tho eajistaii Iroiii 11 ling round b.ackMards 
during a jiaiise in the heanng. A similar catch is 
used 111 the coinnion m indla-s. 

PA’WXIIKOK I NO {Dll. jurinl, Gor. pj'wifly Fr. 
pciUy a pledge). Tho business of lending money on 
paiviis or pledges appears to have been carried on 
in England by certain It.ihan merchants or bankers 
.as caily at least .as the reign of Richard I. By 
tho 12th of Eduard I., a nie.s.suage was conlirincd 
to the.se traders M-hcro Lombard Street now e.vists ; 
the name being, accordin'' to Stow, derived from 
the Loiigobards who used to congregate there for 
business purposes. Subsequently, these merchant 
adventurers became known generally by the n.anie 
of Lombardeiis. Their wealth became proverbial. 
Among tho richest of them were the celebrated 
family of the Medici ; from whoso armorial bearings 
it is conjectured that tho p.atvnbroking insignia of 
the three balls have been derived. The bankers of 
Lombard Street appear to have exercised a monopol 3 ' 
in jiawnbroking until tho reign of Eliz.abcth. The 
trade is first recognised in law by the act Ist 
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J.ame.s 1. c. 21. In the perilous days of Charles I. 
the goldsmiths were very frequently chosen as the 
custodiers of plate and mono}' ; M’hich circumstance 
.seems to have .suggested to them the profitable 
business of lending on paums and discounting bills. 
From this time, the oppression and c.vtoi'tioii often 
c.xcrcised by brokers has continued to attract much 
public attention and discussion ; and an effort has 
been in.idc, both in Engl.and and -on the continent, 
to obviate the evil by tho establi,shmciit of what are 
c.allcd Monts do PietG, tho object of which i.s to 
adv.ancc small suras to the very ]ioor at a moderate 
interest. See Mokt Dr. PinTfi. In England, after 
many abortive efforts, a Mont do Pictc ofiicc was 
st.artcd in 1798; but in 1731 it came to a di.'-as- 
trous end. The bubble mania of 182-1 — 1825 gave 
rise to a similar scheme. In this instance upwards 
of 21-100,000 avas Bubsoribed ; but the undertaking 
miscaixied, and tho capital was lost. A similar fate 
.attended tho Irish Monts do I’icte, of avhich there 
avere cmht in 1811. In 18-18, they had .all dis- 
appeared except one, avhich lingered to 1853 ; avheii 
it also expired. It avoiild thus seem hopeless to 
attempt to establish a p.aavnbroking office in 
England on any other footing than an ordinary 
commercial one. The c.aiiso of failure avill be found 
to lie, generally, in the great difficulty of conducting 
.a commercial undertaking on charit.able princiides, 
avilh siiflicient energy and ability to compete^ suc- 
cessfully avith others originating in tho ordinary 
motia-cs avhich lead men to cng.ago in trade. 

It hardly admits of dispute that the p.aavn-sliop, in 
its jir.actic.al avorking, is an evil— ncccss.ary, it may 
be, but still an evil ; and tho having recourse to it is 
strongly to bo discouraged. 'J'hcro arc, doubtless, 
cases avherc men are driven to jiaavn their goods 
from cauce.s avhich are not di.scrcditable, and which 
do not render it certain that they are on tho road 
to ruin ; but such cases arc rare exceptions to tho 
gencr-al rule. Besides making borrowing too c.asy, 
and thus cncoiir.agin.g the fatal habit of aiiticiji.ating 
income, tho paaa'ii-Bliop is, in nine cases out of ten, 
the door to the drinl:ing-shoj). Even avhero tho 
one docs not directly lead to tho other, it gencr.ally 
docs so ill tho end. That ‘ borrowing dulls tho 
edge of luisbamiry ’ applies avith .a force increasing 
ill a geomelric.al ratio as avo descend in tho scale 
of society. Admitting, however, that aa'ith all its 
tendency to dcmor.alise, paunbroking is, in many 
cases, of amluo in tiding over unforeseen pecuniary 
diflicutties, it is Biifficicnt to s.ay, th.at bo long as 
iniproa-idcnce jirevails among large classes of society, 
and so long ns even tho most jmidcnt are liable to 
uiifore.scen accidents, the accommodation of tho 
paavii-shop is to a certain extent a necessity, and 
like other demands of tho public avill contiiiuo to bo 
supplied. Eor arc those avho siipjily this demand 
to bl.anic, any more than the caterers for many other 
c.xpenses avhich economists jironouncc to be av.astcful. 
Tlio fault, avhere there is a fault, is in those avho 
borroaa-, not in those avho lend. Tho legislature, 
accoialingly, instead of trying to put down p.aavn- 
broUing, has avisely confined itself to putting it 
under stringent regulations bo ns to prevent as far 
ns imssiblo its abuse. 

Pnaa-nbrokers arc restricted in their business as 
rcg.avds loans under £10, b}' tho statute 35 and 30 
Viet., c. 93, ai'hich repealed all the prior statutes, 
and defined now oll'cnccs, and it .also extends to 
‘ leaving-shops.’ The statute requires them to take 
out a licence (for avhich they p.ay £7, 10s.), and keep 
cxliihitcd outside their names and business, fixes 
tho rate of interest, and makes it necessary that a 
table of interest should be put up in a consincuous 
part of the shop, to keep hooks avith correct entries 
of tho name and place of abode of tho owners 
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of goods, icc. If the owner of goods has just cause 
to suspect that sucli goods 3ia\'e been pawned at a 
jiarticulnr shop, the justices of the peace may grant 
a .ccarch-warraut, and if found, the goods may be 
restored to the ornier. Pawnbrokers are expressly 
prohibited from taking in pledge linen, apparel, or 
unfinished goods, intrusted to any person to wash, 
manufacture, make up, &c., and also any goods under 
ciriXimstanoos which should have aroused their sus- 
picions. Goods which have been in pledge for a year 
may bo sold, and the iiawnbroker may bid for them, 
if done openly. If the duplicate is lost, the owner, of 
the goods may obtain a fresh one on verifying the fact 
of his being the owner before a justice of the peace. 
If the money borrowed be tendered with interest 
within the year, the pawnbroker is bound to deliver 
them up, othei-wise a justice of the peace may by' 
order compel him to do so. The mode of soiling 
forfeited goods is prescribed by the statute, for all 
pledges ribove ten shillings, to he by auction — the 
catalogues to contain the names of the pawnbrokers, 
and the month when the goods were pawned, and 
the number entered in the pawnbroker's books. The 
result of the sales is to be entered in the books of 
the pawnbroker and auctioneer, and the snrpdns is 
to be paid on request to the owner of the goods 
if claimed within 3 ye.ars. In the case of pledges 
below ten shillings, the pawnbroker becomes the 
absolute owner after 12 mouths. Pawnbrokers are 
not to take goods in pawn from persons under the 
influence ofdriuk, or under the age of 12. In case 
of penalties imposed on pawnbrokers for offences 
against the act, the complainant, if the party 
aggrieved, and thou only, generally gets half. In 
case of fire the paTObrokcr is liable to the owner 
for tlie value of the goods (after deducting the 
amount of loan and profit), and 25 jrer cent, on the 
amount of the loan ; but this only if the claim be 
made within 12 months after the pa;vning. 

ThO' greatest pawnbroking establishment in the 
world is the Mont do Pidtd of Paris. It trades 
with borrowed capital, aud with the profits of 
former years ( emporaiily capitalised. Eecent 
statistics are not at hand; but it has been reported 
to receive in oue year 1,431,675 pledges, valued at 
£1,030,371, including renewals, and the average 
charge was about 15 per cent, per annum. Taking 
one of the largest ofA'CS in England -out of London, 
we find that in one year it received 142,835 pledges, 
valued at £30,500, including renewals, and the 
average charge was 25 per cent, per annum. Vari- 
ous circumstances render the difference between the 
rates really much less than these figures indicate ; 
Etui there is no doubt that the interest charged on 
small loans is lower at the Mont de Pidte of Paris 
than in the pawnbroking offices in this country ; but 
this convenience is limited by the fact of the Skench 
establishment taking no loans under three francs. 

VTiat used to be called in England the ‘dolly 
shop,’ and in Scotland the ‘wee pawn’ system was 
, cariied on by brokers, ostensibly buying andselliiig. 
They received articles as bought ; there being a dis- 
tinct understanding that the seller was to have an 
opportunity of repurchasing within a limited time, 
at an understood increase of price. The general 
understanding was a penny a shilling a week; a 
month being usually allowed to redeem the article. 
The ‘wee’ broker was commonly resorted to because 
the article was below the regidar dealer’s class of 
goods. The ‘ wee patvn ’ was happUy abolished in 
Scotland ten or twelve ye.ars ago. 

PAAVTU'CKET, a town of Ehode Ishand, U.S., 
on both sides of the Pavtucket Eiver, 4 mUes north 
of Providence. A. fall of- 50 feet on the river, and 
its iwoximity to the sea, caused it to be selected by 
S.amuel Slater, in 1790, as the site of the fiist cotton 
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factory in the United States. It now contains 13 
cotton mills, machine shops, and manufactures of 
yarn, fire-enguios, belting, jewellery, &o. There are 
IS churches, 3 banks, 2 newspapers, a publicdibrar 3 ', 
with extensive steam-boat and railway connections. 
Pop. (1870) GG19; (1875) 18,404. A part of North 
Providence was annexed to P. in 1874. 

PAX, called also PAcrriCAiE and Osctoatohiuii 
(Lat. oscular, I Idss), the ‘ Kiss of Peace,’ and also 
a sacred utensil, employed in some of the solemn 
services of the Catholic Church in the ceremony of 
giving the so-called ‘ kiss of peace ’ during the mass. 
'Tlie practice of saluting each other — the men, men, 
and the women, women — dm-ing public worship, 
and particularly in the agape, or love-feast, is 
frequently alluded to by ancient writers, as Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Catech. xv., and St Augustine, Serm. 
227. All the ancient liturgies, without exception, 
refer to it as among the rites with which the 
Eucharist was celebrated ; but they differ as to the 
time and the place in the Eucharistic service in which 
it is introduced. In the Eastern liturgies it is 
before, in the Western after the Offertory (q. v.) ; 
al d in the Eoman it immediately precedes the 
communion. The ceremony commences with the 
celebrating bishop or priest, who salutes upon the 
check the deacon; .and by him the salute is 
tendered, to the other members, and to the first 
dignitary of the assistant clergy. Originally the 
laity also were included, but this has long since 
been abandoned. It is when the mass is celebrated 
by a high dignitary that the utensil called the pax 
is used. The pax is sometimes a crucifix, some- 
times a reliquary, sometimes a tablet with a figure 
sculptured or enamelled upon it. Having been 
Irisscd 'bj' the celebrant, and by him handed to 
the deacon, it is carried by the latter to the rest 
of the clergy. In ordinary cases, the pax is given 
by merely bowing, .and approaching the cheek to 
the person to whom it is communicated. Tlie pax 
is omitted in the mass of Maundy-Thursday (q. v.), 
to express horror of the treacherous kiss of Judas. 

PAXO, one of the Ionian Isl.ands, lies 10 miles 
south-west of the coast of Albania, and _9 miles 
south-south-cast of the island of Corfu. It is about 
5 miles long, .and about 2 miles broad. The 
capital, ,or r.ather the chief village, is Port Gaio 
(pop. 2000), on the east co.ast. Olives, almonds, 
and vines are grown, and the island is famous for 
its oil. Water is sometimes very scarce. Pop. of 
the island about 3600. 

PAXTON, Sir Joseph, English architect and 
horticulturist, was bom at Milton-Bryant, near 
Woburn, Bedfordshire, in 1803. He w.as sent to 
Wobum Eree School, but left it at an early age, 
and obtained employment as a working gardener. 
He entered the service of the sixth Duke of 
Devonshire, at Chiswick, .and was thence tr.ans- 
ferred to Chatsworth, where he became the duke s 
chief gardener. His abilities as a horticulturist 
found ample scope in the beautiful gardens of 
Chatsworth, and. are further attested by Paxtons 
3Pagazine of Botany, of which he was editor, as 
■u’ell as other works on plants and flowers. The 
experience he obtained in designing capacious glass 
conservatories at Chatsworth led him to propose 
a Crv'stal Palace of glass and iron for the Great 
Exhibition (q. v.) of 1851. It was the first time 
these materials had been employed on so extensive 
a scale, and visitors found an inexhaustible thorny 
of admir.ation in a fairy palace so novel, beauti- 
ful, and magnificent. His design obtained, for him 
great popularity .and the honour of knighthood. 
The Cryst.al P.alaoe of 1851 was removed from Hyde 
Park, but became the germ of the nobler and more 
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splendid P.ilace at Sydenliam, tlie constniction ot 
■wliioli he superintended ; the grounds ivere also . 
laid out by him. Crj'sl.al pal.accs for cxliibitions 1 
of artistic and industrial objects hare since 1S51 | 
been constructed at Dublin, Nerv York, Paris, j 
Manchester, &c. In- IS.'f, P. rvas returned to j 
parliament on the liberal interest for Corentrj’, 
which he represented for about ton yc.ars. He was ! 
a member o£ many le.anied societies in Europe, and I 
his works on horticulture and botany arc much 
esteemed. He died in ISGo. 

PAY'hlASTBR-GE'NERAL is .an officer of the 
British ministry, but not of the c.abinet, charged 
1 with superintending the issue of .all monej-a voted 
by parliament. Do is virtually the pa 3 'mastcr ot 
the public Bcnaco, having no control over the sums 
issued, paving mcrclj' on the order of the dep.art- 
ment concerned ; .and receives .£2000 a j-car as 
chancellor of the iluclij’ of Lancaster. lie is ahvajas 
cither a jieer or a memlier of the Douse ot Com- 
mons, and changes with the ministr}-. Of late j'cars 
I the office has been hehi in conjunction with th.at 
ot Vice-president of the Board of Trade. The paj-- 
mastcr-gcnoral is assistoil bj- a deputj’ and a stafT 
of clerks, the annual cost of tlie whole department 
.amounting to .about £2,"), 000. Tlio first notice of 
this office is in the early jiart of the reign ot Charles 
II., when the pavm.istor-gcncr.al was nothing more 
than the solo paymaster of the army. The present 
extensive duties of the olfico have been added by 
degrees during the 19th century. 

PAYMASTER, Mii.itaiiv akd Navai — M ili- 
tary paj'mastcr.s ar-' either ‘ Control ’ or ‘Rogimen- 
t.al.’ Of the latter, who eonstitiite by f.ar the more 
numerous cla^.s, He ro is one to cvei^' brig.adc of 
artiller)', regiment of cavalry, and b.att.alion of 
infantry. The iiayiiiastcr holds no other commis- 
sion, hut tho appointment is nearly ahv.ays conferred 
upon some person who has previously hold a eom- 
hat.ant rank in the army. The functions ot p.ay- 
mastcr comprise issuing and accounting for tlie p.ay 
ot officers and moti, and liatHiig charge gencr-ally of 
all the finances of the coqi". In discipline, the p.aj-- 
niaster is responsible to the officer commanding tbo 
regiment; but in all money matters bo looks for 
orders to the IVar (illieo ahuic. Do commences 
j with a pay of 12s. O'/, a day. with tho relative rank of 
I captain ; and after twenty years’ service attains the 
pay of £1, 2'i. (j</. a d.iy and rel.itivo r.ank as major. 
Rogimcnt.al iiayinasters were fii-st appointed during 
the I'rench war. 

I Control paymasters Iiave linanci.al charge in the 
I militarj’ ib.stnets or sub-distnets. They form a 
I Eejiaratc department under the Siin’cyor-gencml of 
I tho Ordnance, comprising |i.ayra.astcrs, deputy p.ay- 
. masters, and nssiat.int )i.ayinastorsi. 

Tho Navai. 1’ai ua.stku is for a ship what 
j tho military p.ayma.stor is for .a regiment; but 
lie ndds to these duties some of those performed 
in tho army by the ipiartermaster, commissariat, 
and military storekeeper, for ho lias charge of 
tbo provisions, clothing, and miscellaneous stores, 
as well as of mere monej-. Paymasters arc com- 
' missioned oiricors, receiving from 1-fs, to £1, I3s. a 
d.ay, and ranking, according to service, with lieuten- 
ants, commanders, and captains. Uji to the year 
18-1-1, p.aymastors were styled pursers, and were 
p.aid bj’ profits they made on certain of the ship’s 
charges. At a still c.arlier period these pursers had 
been warrant-officers. 

PAYMASTER-SERGEANT, in the armj', is a 
non-commissioned officer, whose duty it is to .act 
ns clerk to tho paymaster. Ho ranks avitli other 
staff-sergeants, and receives from Is. lid. to 2s. lid. 
a d.ay, according to his corps, avitb an inci'case of fid. 


after throe j'eara’ uninterrupted serrace as pay- 
master-sergeant, 

PAYNISING, a process for preserving and hard- 
cning wood, invented hj' a Mr P.aj’iie. It consists in 
placing well-seasoned timber in an air-tight ch.amber, 
and then, when, by means of a powerful air-pump, 
the wood is deprived of its air, a solution of sidphu- 
nt of calcium,or of sulpliiirct of barium isadmitted, 
and rc.adily fills . up the empty vessels all tbroiigh 
the wood. The air-pump is again used, and the 
supcrlliious moisture is drawn out, and a solution of 
sulpli.atc of iron is injected; this acts chcmic-ally 
upon the sulpbiirct of barium or of calcium, and 
forms .all tliroiigli the wood either the insoluble 
suljiliate of barium (be.aa'y spar) or of lime (gjli- 
Bum). Tbo addition of these mineral materials 
renders tho wood very lica\'y, but it becomes also 
very durable, and nlraost incombustible. 

PEA [Pisiivi), a genus of plants of the natur.al 
order Zcgitminoscr, suborder Papilionacccc, closely 
allied to the genus Lalhynts (g. v.), from avhich it 
diflcrs cliiclly in the triangular stj-lo. Tivo species, 
Bnp]iosed to bo natives of tbo south of Europe and 
of tbo East, arc very extensively cultivated for 
their seeds (peas), which arc the best of aU Idnds 
of pulse; tliD CoMJiOK Pr..v or G.vr.Dii.N- Pr-v (P. 
snlivitm) in gardens, and tho Field Pe.v (P. ai'vcnse) 
in fields ; both of them climbing annuals, srith 
pinnate leaves, ovate leaflets, and branching tendrils 
in place of a terminal - lc.aflct ; the Garden Pea 
distiiiiiuislicd hj' li.aving two or several flowers on 
e.acli flower-stall:, tho flowers either rod or white, 
more generally white, and tbo seeds subglobular; the 
Field Pea having one flower on each flower-stalk, 
tho flowers alw.ays red, and tho seeds angular 
from croavding and compression in tho pod. But 
it is not improh.ablo that they are truly' ono 
species, of which tho Garden Pea has, through 
cultivation, dcji.artcd furthest from the origin.al 
type. Peas have been cultivated in tho East 
from time ininicinori.al, although the ancient 
Greeks and Romans do not soom to liavo been 
acquainted with this kind of pulse, tbo cultivation 
of which w.^s apji.arcnfly introduced into Europe 
very early in the middle ages ; and its cultiv.ation 
extends from warm ’climates, ns India, even to tho 
Arctic regions, the jilant being of rapid growth and 
short life. The seeds of tho Garden Pea are used 
for culiimry ymrposcs both in a green and in .a 
ripe state; also tho green sucoulent pods of somo 
varieties, known ns Sugar Peas or AVyker Pens, in 
which the membrane lining the inside of the pod — 
p.arcliment-lil:c in most kinds — is much attenuated. 
Field peas arc used both for feeding c.attlo and 
for liumnu food. For tbo latter purpose, pens are 
often prepared bj' being shelled, or deprived of tho 
membrano which covers them, in a particular kind 
of mill ; they are then sold as Split Peas, and are 
lUucU in use for ra.aldng Pea Soup. Tliej' are also 
ground into mc.al, which is used in a-arious w.ays, 
chiefly for making a kind of iiottago and of un- 
leavened bread. In the coimtries bordering on tbo 
Meilitcrmnonn, po.as are roasted in order to e.ating. 

There are inuumcnablo varieties both of tbo Field 
Pea and the Garden Pea, those of tho latter being so 
much the jiroducts of horticultural art, that they 
cannot be preserved avitbout tbo utmost attention. 
Somo of the kinds of garden peas baa-o long stems, 
and require for their support stakes of six or eight 
feet in height; others are of humbler growth; and 
certain dwarf kinds, preferred as most cona'cnient 
in many' gardens, succeed very avcll avithout stakes. 
The largest kinds are soavn in rows ahout four feet 
asunder. In Britain, garden peas are sown at 
dilTorent times from February to June, in order to 
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secure a supply of green peas during a considerable 
p.art of summer and autumn; and in the southern 
parts of the island they are also sown in the end 
of autumn, a very little protection being sufficient 
for them during the winter. Certain small kinds, 
of very rapid growth, known as Early Peas, are 
preferred for the first sowings, although less pro- 
durtive than many others. The varieties known 
asXMammoth Peas are remarkable for their size 
and tenderness in a green state, but shrivel as they 
ripen. 

Branches of trees are generally used for pea- 
stakes, when they can be obtained, and nothing 
can be better; but in lieu of them, strings are 
sometimes stretched between poles along the rows. 
Field peas are sometimes sown alone, and allowed 
to support each other, where the soil is not very 
rich, but are veiy generally sown with beans, to 
which they cling. 

Chalky and other calcareous soils are particularly 
suitable for peas, and in other soils a good field 
crop is seldom obtained urJess the land has been 
well limed, or manured with gypsum. The free use 
of lime is supposed, however, to be irnfavotirable 
to the quality of garden peas intended to bo used 
green. 

Peas are cultivated to a considerable extent as a 
field crop in Britain, but are best adapted to those 
districts in which the climate is least moist, the 
see^ being very apt to grow in the pods when 
moist we.atlier prevails in autumn, by which the 
crop is injured or destroyed. ' The most productive 
kinds, being also in general the most bulky in 
straw, are very apt to lodge before the pods are 
filled, in wet seasons, and particularly on rich land. 
The crop is, therefore, rather a precarious one. 

The haulm or straw of peas is used for feeding 
cattle ; and for its sake, field peas are often reaped 
before they are quite ripe, great ' care being taken 
in stacking the straw to provide for ventilation, so 
that it may not heat. Pea haulm is, more nitro- 
genous and more nutritious than hay. 

Land to be e( wn with field peas should be very 
clean, and in pai-ticular free of couch grass ; other- 
wise the best management cannot prevent its 
becoming more foul whilst bearing the pea crop. 
The seed ought alwys to be sown in rows, twelve 
inches apart, or, inVneh soils, eighteen or twenty 
inches apart. Various means are employed for 
sowing peas ; they are not unfrequently ploughed 
under each second furrow ; but the seed ought not 
to be buried more than four inches rmder the 
surface, 'and indeed that depth is too great; 
although many farmers sow their peas deeper than 
they otherwise would, to place them be3'ond the 
reach of wood pigeons. All possible means ought 
to be used to keep the land free of weeds. In some 
districts, peas are generally sown broadcast, which 
renders it impossible to do anything for this pur- 
pose. In the harvesting of peas, the sheaves are 
generally left loose till the haiUm is somewhat dry. 
In drying, it shrinks very much. Broadcast peas 
are often cut with the scythe, and the harvesting of 
them is managed much as that of hay. — Winter 
Field Peas, a variety with very small seeds, are 
much cultivated in France and Germany, being 
sown in October, enduring the severest frosts 
without injury, and ripening very early. 

Besides being one of our most important 3gric;il- 
tural and horticultural crops, peas are largely 
imported into Britain, the quantity sometimes 
reaching 120,000 quarters. We receive them from 
Denmarlv, Prussia, the Hause Towns, Holland, 
Morocco, United States, British iJorth America; 
and of these, Denmark and our North American 
colonies send the greater part. As an article of 

food, if not taken too often or without other food, 
peas are very valuable, as they contain a large per- 
centage of casein, which is a flesh-forming prmciple. 
This prmciple m the pea has been called koumm, 
but chemists are now generally agreed that it is 
Identical with the casein of cheese. The followin'^ 

IS an .analysis of one hundred parts of pea meal : “ 

Water, 

. C.iscin, 23-4 

Starch, 

Snsar, 2-0 

Gtim, 

I'at, 2-0 

Woody Fibre lO’O 

Mineral Matter, ... 2*5 

100-0 

The unripe peas of the garden varieties are amongst 
our most esteemed vegetables, and the meal of the 
white or yellow varieties used in soups is a highly 
nutritious and agreeable food. 

A plant found on some parts of the shores of 
Britain, as well as of continental Europe and North 
America, and known as the Sea Pea, has been 
commonly referred to the genus Pisum, and called 

C\ maritimum, although botanists now gener.ally 
refer it to Laihyrus, It much resembles the com- 
mon pea ; has large reddish or purple flowers on 
many-flowered stallis; and its seeds have a dis- 
agreeable bitter taste. Its abundance on the sea 
coast at Orford, in Sussex, is said to have saved 
many persons from death by famine in 1555.— The 
other species of Pisum are few. But the name Pea 
is often given to species of other papilionaceoua 
genera. The Sweet Pea and Everlasting Pea 
are species of Lathyrus. The CmcK Pea (q. v.) is 
a species of Cker. 

PEA BEETLE, or PEA CHAFER (Brudius 
pisi), a coleopterous insect, very destructive to crops 
of peas in the south of Europe and in North America. 

It is about a quarter of an inch long, black, v.arie- 
gated -with bright brown hairs, and with white spots 
and dots on the wing-cases. It lays its eggs in the 
j'oung pods, one for each pea, and the larva eats 
its way into the pea, and completely hollows it out. 

PEABODY, George, an American merchant 
whose name deserves to be held in remembnance 
on account of his munificent philanthropy, was 
born at Danvers, Massachusetts, February 18, 1705. 
His parents were poor, and his only education 
was received at the dirtrict school. At the age 
of 11 he was placed with a grocer, and at 15 in a 
haberdasher’s shop in Newburyport. When 22 years 
old, he was a partner with Elisha Riggs in Baltimore. 

In 1827 he first visited England, where he settled 
permanently ten years later. Withdrawing from 
the Baltimore firm in 1843, he established himself 
in London as a merchant and money-broker, and 
accumiUated a large fortune. As one of three 
commissioners appointed in 1848 by the state of 
Maiyland to obtain the restoration of its credit, he 
refused all payment, and received a special vote 
of thanks from the legislature of that state. In 
1851 he supplied the sum required to fit up the 
American Department at the Great Exhibition. In 
the following year he sent a large donation, after- 
wards increased to 270,000 dollars, to found an 
Educational Institute, &c., in his native- town of 
Danvers (which is now called Peabody). He con- 
tributed 10,000 dollars to the first GrinneU Arctic 
Expedition ; 1,400,000 dollars to the city of Baltimore 
for an Institute of Science, Literature, and the Fine 
Arts ; 8,000,000 dollars for the promotion -of educa- 
tion, endowment of libraries, &c., in the U.S. From 
1862 to 18G8, he gave £350,000 for the benefit of 
the London poor, and in his will he . left £150,000 
for the same purpose ; half a million in all, which 
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has hoen employed iu building du’cllings for the 
•worldng- classes. He died in London in 1SC9. 

PEACE, Aeticles or the, in English Law, are 
certain complaints made against a person who 
threatens another with bodily injury, and the 
redress given is to bind the threatening party over 
with sureties to keep the peace. _ All justices of 
the peace have, by their commission, authority to 
cause persons to find sufficient securii 3 ' to keep the 
peace, and an ancient statute also gives authority. 
Hence any one who is threatened cither in person 
or property, or in the person of his wdfe or child, 
may go before a justice of the peace and complain 
on his oath of the fact. The justice is to consider 
if the language used amounted to a threat, and if 
he is satisllLurthat it does, he issues his warr.ant to 
bring the party before him, who is then heard in 
explanation, and if it is not satisfactory, he is 
ordered to find sureties. If he cannot do so, he is 
committed to prison for a limited time, or until the 
next quarter-sessions. The p.arty, when he finds 
sureties, is bound over for a term not exceeding 
twelve months. If he has entered into recognizances 
(i. e., given a bond with sui'eties), and he break the 
peace, he forfeits his recognizance, and the sureties’ 
goods can be seized to pay the amount of the bond. 

PEACE, Offences against the Public, are 
those offences which consist in either .actually 
brealang the peace, or constructively doing so by 
leading directly to a breach. These offences are 
now usually known under the heads of nnlarvful 
assemblies, seditious libels and slanders, riots, 
affraj’s, challenges to fight, forcible entry and 
detainer, and libel and slander. Those avho take 
part in an luilawful assembly commit a misde- 
meanour against the public safety. _ All persons 
assembled to sow sedition, and bring into contempt 
the constitution, are in an unlawful assemblj’. Thus 
it was held that .an attempt to hold a national conven- 
tion w.as illeg.al, for it was impossible to anticip.afe 
with certainty the peaceable result of such a meeting. 
It is, however, somewhat difficult to define precisely 
what amounts to an illegal assembly, except by 
saying that it points to some cowse inconsistent 
with the orderly administration of the laws. It is 
the duty of all individual citizens to resist and 
oppose .any unlawful assembly; but tbe duty rests 
primax'ily witb tbe magistrates of tbe district, aybo 
are indictable for breach of duty iu not taking 
active and immediate steps to put down riots. Thus 
the m.aj'or of Bristol was indicted for not suppressing 
the riots at the time of the Reform Bill. The 
magistrates ought to call at once upon special 
coiStables to be sworn in, and if these are insuffi- 
cient, to call for the .aid of the mUitarja Seditious 
libels are also offences against tbe peace, as inciting 
directly to a breach. Such arc libels afilifying tbe 
Sovereign or tbe Houses of Parliament, or the courts 
of justice, or even a foreign sovereign, as in the c.ase 
of Peltier, 'rt'ho was tried for a libel ag.ainst the 
Emperor Napoleon I., the tendency of such a libel 
being to breed misunderstanding between our own , 
sovereign .and the foreign soamreign. A riot is the 
most active form of an offence against the public 
peace. To constitute a riot, there must be at least 
three persons engaged together in pursuance of an 
illeg.al purpose. Riots often originate in an .attempt 
to redress summarily some private wrong. On such 
.an occasion, before extreme measures are resorted 
to, and as a test of tbe good faith of those who are 
spectators, instead of parties, and by way of full 
notice to all concerned, the justices of the peace 
may read the Riot Act, 1 Geo. I. st._ 2, c. 5, which 
commands all persons to disperse ayithin one hour 
after a proclamation is read, otherwise they wiU be 
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guilty of felon}'. Persons not removing within one 
hoiu-' thereafter may be arrested, and c.arried before 
a justice, and committed to prison. It is, however, 
jxo'sible that the justices may-m.ake a mist.ake in 
thinking that to be an illeg.al assembly which is not 
so, for the mere reading of the Riot Act does not. 
alter the ch.ar.acter of the assembly, and accordingly 
if the party arrested prove at the trial that it was- 
no iUegal assembly he will be discharged. An 
affray is also an offence against the public peace, 
being a public assault, i. e., an assault committed iu 
presmee of third p.arties, for this is apt to Irad to 
further breaches of tbe peace by others joining in 
it. Thus prize-fights and duels are affnays, and all 
present at them are principal offenders, and m.ay bo 
arrested by a constable and bound over to keep tke 
peace, and punished by fine and imprisonment- 
besides. So chaUenges to fight, provocations to- 
figbt, and forcibly entering into a bouse, are 
misdemeanours against tbe pubKo peace. 

PEACH {Amygdahis Persica), a tree much cul- 
tivated in temperate clim.ates for its fruit; a native 
of Pcrsi.a and the north of India ; of the same genus- 
with the AiMONB (q.v.), and distinguished by 
oblongo-lanoeolate serrulate leaves ; solitary flowers, 
of a delicate pink colour, appe.aring before tbe- 
leaves; and tbe saroocarp of the drupe succulent 
and tender, not fibrous as in the almond. This 
difference in tbe drupe has been made by some the 
gi'ound of a generic distinction, but there are inter- 
meffiate states, so that others have doubted if the 
P. and almond are even specifically distinct. _ The 
Nectarine differs from the P. only in having a 
smooth fruit, whilst that of the P. is downy or 
velvety, and is a mere variety, probably produced 
and cert.ainly preserved by cnltiv.ation. Both peaches 
and nectarines are divided into freestones and cling- 
stones, In the former the flesh of the fruit parts 
from the stone ; in the latter it adheres to it. The 
Freestone P. is the Fcclie of the French, the 
Clingstone P. their Fame; the Freestone Nectarine 
they" call PccU lisse, and the Clingstone Nectarine 
Brugnon. Of all these there are m.any suh-varietios, 
the finer ones being perpetuated by budding, which 
in Britain is gener.ally on plum or almond stocks. 
There is a remarkable v.ariety of Obinese ori^n, 
with the fruit compressed and flattened, and with 
almost evergreen leaves. The P, is much cultivated 
in the south of Europe, in many p.arts of the East, 
in the w.armer temper.ate p.iits of North and South 
America, in Australia, &c., .as a standard tree; m 
general, it is r.ather a small tree with a fuU head ; 
in Britain, it is generally taiued on w.allsj_.and in 
the northern parts of it on flued walls or iu hot- 
houses, although even in Scotland excellent^ peaches 
are ripened on open walls without artificial heat. 
The Nectarine is r<ather more tender than the peach. 
In the extensive P. orchards of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and^ other states of North 
America, which sometimes cont.ain 10,000 or 
20,000 trees, the fniit is often of very _ inferior 
quality, from w.ant of c.are in cultivation— the 
orch.ards being planted by simply depositmg tbe 
seed in tbe ground ; and uiucb of tbe fruit is used 
for making a spirituous liquor called Pcac7( Brandy; 
muck of it is dried in ovens, or in drying-liouses 
fnrnisbed with stoves, or, in the more southern 
states, in the sun, eacli fruit being dmded into two- 
parts, .and tbe stone taken out, and wlien dried it 
is sent to market to be used for pies ; tbe refuse of 
the orcliards is used for feeding swine.-^The P. is 
a very pleasant and refreshing fruit, and in a stewed 
form is useful in slight cases of constipation. The 
leaves, when fresh, have the smeU and taste of 
bitter almonds ; and by bruising them, mixing the 
pulp with water, and distilling, the Peach Water m 
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ol/t.-.inc'il which is bo much esteemed hy muny for 
li.ivdurin" urticlos of cookery. They have been 
praiihivcd^as a sedative and as a vermifuge. The 
reds almost entirely agree in their properties with 
hitter .almonds ; the flowers exhale an odour of 
hiltei .almonds; and both seeds and floavers are 
employed in the manufacture of a liqiieur called 
P.'rsko. 

PEACH-WOOD, or LIMA- WOOD, a dye-wood 
imported from South America, supposed to be the 
].roduco of a species of Ca:salpinia, allied to that 
avhich yields the Kicaragua aa'ood. It yields a fine 
poach colour, avhence its name, and is now much 
xtsed in muslin and calico printing and dyeing. 

PEA'COCK, or PEAFOWL a genus of 

gallinaceous birds of the family Pavonidw, or 
/’/m.sinnhfre, of avhich only tavo species are knoavn, 
n.atives of the East Indies ; birds of l.argo size, and 
remarkable for magnificence of plumage. The bill 
is of moderate size, somewhat .arched toaaaards the 
tip ; the checks nc.arly naked ; the head crested ; 
the tarsi r-athcr long, and armed avith a single spur ; 
the wings short ; tho upper tail-coverts prolonged' 
f.ar beyond tho tail, and forming a splendid train — 
popularly called the (ail — avhieli is capable of being 
erected and spread out into a great disk, the true 
' tail being at the s.ame time erected to support it. 
The Common P. (P. cristaius) has for crest a land of 
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aigrette of 24 upright feathers, with slender almost 
naked sh.afts .and broad tip. The t.ail consists of 
IS brovtn stiff fe.athcrs, .and is .about six inches long. 
The tr.ain derives much of its beauty from the loose 
b.arb.s of its feathers, whilst their great number and 
their unequal length contribute to its gorgeousness, 
tho upper fe.athers being successively shorter, so 
that when it is erected into a disk, the eye-like or 
moon-lilre spot at the tip of each feather is dis- 
pl.aycd. The lowest and longest fe.athcrs of the 
•tain do not terminate in such spots, but in spread- 
ing barbs, which encircle the erected disk. The 
blue of the nock, the green and black of the b.ack 
and wings ; the broum, green, -violet, and gold of 
tho bail; the arrangement of the colours, their 
mctallio spilendour, and the play of colour in chang- 
ing lights, render the male P. an object of univers.al 
admiration — a sentiment in which tfic bird himself 
evidently p.articip.atos to a degree that is very 
amusing, as ho stmts about to disjilay himself to 
advantage, and labours to attract attention, afford- 
ing a familiar proverbial image of ostentation and 
piride. When the disk is erected, the P. has the 
jiower of rattling tho shafts of its fe.athers against 
each other in a very peculiar manner, by a strong 
muscular vibration. The Peahen is much smaller 


than tho ra.ale bird, has no train, and is of dull I 
plumage, mostly brownish, except that the neck is | 
OTCcn. As in some other gallinaceous birds, tho | 
female has been known, in old age, to assume the ! 
plumage of the male. Individuals with white idum- | 
age not iinfreqiientlj' occur, in which even tho eye- 
like spots of the tail are but faintly indicated ; and 
pied peacocks, having the deep blue of the neck and 
breast contrasted with pure white, are sometimes 
to be seen. The P. is generally supposed to have 
been known to the Hebrews in the time of Solomon, 
but it is not certain that the word commonly tans- 
lated jicacocis in the account of Solomon’s importa- 
tions from Tarsliish (2d Chrom ix. 21) does not 
signify jmiTols. It is commonly stated ■th.at it first 
became knorni to tho Grcelrs on the occasion of 
Alexander’s expedition to India, but Aristophanes 
mentions it in pl.ays ■written before Alexander was 
bom. Tho P. became common among the Greeks 
and Eom.ans ; a sumptuous banquet in the latter 
days of Roman gre.atness'^w.as sc.arcely complete 
without it ; and wealth and folly went to the excess 
of providing dishes of peacocks’ tongues and pea- 
cocks’ bmiiis. Throughout the middle ages, also, a 
P. was often presented at the tables of the grcat,_on 
great occasions, tho skin with the ■ohimago being 
placed around tho bird after it was cooked. Tho P. 
is now common in most parts of tho world ; gener- 
ally kept, however, except in w.irm countries, for 
ornament rather than for profit, .although both tho 
flesh and the eggs are very good. It re.adily par- 
takes of .all the ordinary food provided for tho 
poultry-y.ard, and is fond of buds and succulent 
.v’egetables. It is hardy enough oven in cold 
climates, except that few eggs are laid, and the 
young are difficult to rear, but the adult birds sit . 
on trees or on the tops of houses, stacks, &o., during 
tho keenest frosty nights, never, if they can .avoid 
it, submitting to the confinement of a roosting-placc; 
like that of the common fowl. Peacocks are found 
in almost all parts of India, Siam, &o., and the 
multitudes in which they occur in some districts 
are wonderful. ‘ About the passes in the Jungletory 
district,’ Colonel AVilliamson says, in his Oriental 
Field Sports, ‘ whole woods were covered with their 
beautifiil plumage, to which a rising sun imparted 
additional brilliancy. The small patches of plain, 
among the long grass, most of them cultiv.ated, and 
with nmstard then in bloom, which induced the 
birds to feed, increased the be.auty of tho scene; 
and I spc.ak within bounds when I assert that there 
could not bo less than 1200 or 1500 pciifowls, of 
various sizes, within sight of tho spot where I stood 
for near .an hour.’ Sir James Emerson Tennont, 
also, in his work on Ceylon, says that ‘ in some of 
the unfrequented portions of the eastern province, 
to -which Europe,ans r.arely resort, and where the 
peafowl are unmolested by the natives, their num- 
ber is so extraordinary that, regarded as game, |t 
ceases to be "sport” to destroy them; and their 
cries at early morning are so tumultuous aud 
incessant as to banish sleep, and amount to an 
actual inconvenience.’ — The harsh cry of the P. 
seems to have been imitated in its Greek name 
TaSs, and probably has given rise also to the 
Latin Pavo and the English pca-cocV. The P., 
in a -wild state, always roosts on trees, but 
m.akcs its nest on the ground. IlTien alarmed, 
as it feeds on tho gi-ound, it winnot readily take 
win", and is sometimes run do-wn by dogs or by 
horsemen.— The other species of P. is the JarAi.' P. 
or Javantse P. (P. Japoiicnsis, Javanieus, ormutt- 
CHs), a native of some of tho south-eastern parts of 
Asia’and neighbouring isl.inds. It is ne.irly equal in 
size to the Common P., but of less brilliant although 
very similar plumage. The cheeks and around tho 
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eyes arc yellow'; tlic neck, and other fore part% 
greenish with golden reflections. The crest is 
longer than that of the Common P., its feathers less 
equal, and %Ycbbed along their whole length. 

PEACOCK-STONE, the name iind*'r v.hich the 
dry cartilaginous ligaments of some larce lannlU- 
branchiatc molluscs, as the pearl oyst( r, are sold 
by jcAVcllcrs. They arc used for t^mamontal pur- 
poses, although not go mueli as formerly ; and far 
more on the continent nf Europe, particularly' in 
Portugal, than in Ilntain. Ihoy have opaline 
reflections, and arc thiTet'ire sometimes called BUick 
Opal. 

PEA CRAB a gimis of brachymur- 

our cni.^taK ans. uUU nearly circular and not very' 
liar \ larajiati'. They arc of small size, and interest- 
inq from tlnir livinq within the mantle-lobes of 
Ian clUbjantluate molluscs, a circumstance which 
ava’’ V. ill Known to the ancients, ami gave rise to 
many cuiioiis tables. A spctus {P. vePrttm) is 
very Cl iiuiion ui the ;«oimr of the Mediterranean, 
and u.i'' nni.aied hi rirnUr iinjiortant services to 
its iio*-! in 1 *' tnni for its l-nlqin,:. keeping a lookout 
for ap]'ro:uhiuq dangers, aqainst which tho blind 
pinna its, If could n- t cuard, and particularly' 
appj\jj.n« it. that it mult close its slieil when the 
cuttle lidi came mar. It is etirums to lind this 
rejM Mt* I by Hass* hjuist, lu tin* n»id«Uo of last 
centun, as a pner of U' mniie natural history*. 
AVh‘ ih r the I*. ('. hv« ^ at th* < \p< use of the molluse, 
andi buoks its jo ‘is, it uii,»ftain. It is certain 
tb,»t tin- ll» «h <<f Mi< h im !l'i-i •• is palatabb- to pt*a 
crab«. and tiny i it it gT-. rddy in the aqinanum. 
Tlu' fni ud-hip "f tin 1* < and thr pinna is of eourr*' 
ns fab’i' us r.'' that “i tli* h* u and jacKal, or of the 
rati!' Kt . thi ou 1, .uid th* pr,un» di*g. A species 
of r. (. \l\ /'<>/< > i- i«rv 'Oiirum uithm th*' 
mantl* lobes ol tie ('«»»*. m-u Mnc-id on the British 
cor.jt*« >]*.' .Ls arc found m almost all parts of the 
World. 

PEA MA(i(JOT, the cati rplllar of a nnall moth 
{7'oiiru i'V (iutp/tuli^'ot p >iy, uhnh lavs lU ezz^ 
in younj pods c*i pi.i*. 'ih- < it* tpillar lives m the 
pod*-, and lat* the p.a-, riu> iiouh is \ery com- 
mon in Entain. and in uit i- n ih-* pods of peas 
.are oit. n Jiuind v< ly toll ot n . » it* rpiliar. 

PE AN tOM Fi . / ' ' tiii-K one of the furs 

iMijU' in Ibraldry, dilfenn.: from 
luiimn- only in the tmeiures : 
th* 'jroiui l Im mio sable, and the 
^p•pts ot qoliK 

REV nUE, a form of eom- 
j-a- 1 I'Town iron ore (hydrnt«d 

p' i Md« of iroin, consn.tinq «*f 

K iiiid '•luorjtli qrain>, frpiiu the 
^ /, ot m'i--taid'-ivd to th.at of 
dl pta'i, S.*nit times the 
LI lijs aro .‘-tdl ‘U.alKr and 
flat^i-h. Tills ir« n oi» . ^^ty ubiin-’ lut m t»nne 
phu,-s in Er.im e, and i> sni'-lt'd. 

PEAR {Pt/ruM omtirfi .**. a tne of the same 
gcnu^'u.ih the Apple J'^ i.i***. and like it one 
of till iiio''t ixtiii-ivcly tuhivati-d and valuable 
fniit-tr* t •? of tcmpirate cbmatts. The leaves are 
ovat ‘. si rr.itul, hinooth on both surfaces, and ith- 
out uKiiids ; tile (lowers arc produced in corymbs, 
whuli may .dinovt lx* called umbels, and nru smaller 
than tliU3c of the a}iple ; the styles are distinct 
and not lombiiud at the b.a<c, ns in tlic apple ; and 
the fruit IS heinisjiherical at one end, tapering 
gradually away, more or Ici-s rni»idh', to a jioint 

the other. The pear-tree grows wild in woods 
and eop-cs in Britain, on the continent of Euro}>e, 
and throughout the temperate parts of Asia. In its , 
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v.'ild bt-itfi it is iisunliy either a largo shrub or a 
Eiiiall tree, thoniy, and 'U'ith small austere fruit. In 
cultiv.ation it is arithout thorns, becomes a tree of 
4(1 or 50 feet hich, sometimes more ; aud its stem 
•attains .a diameter of three feet. Cultivation has 
■wroncht even greater ch.aiigc3 in the size and quality 
of its’ fruit. The pear has been cultivated from 
remote antiquity. Its cultivation ■svas ])rohably 
introduced into Hritain by the Itoinans. Tho culti- 
a'ated varieties are extroincly numerous ; and many 
new ones of grc.at excellence have recently been 
produced. The .fnrgoncKe Pi nr raaj' ho mentioned 
.as one of the most esteemed of tho varieties long 
known in Brit-ain. Some ot the kinds called Pern- 
amot and Benrre .are highly esteemed. JIany new 
kinth? have recently been introduced into Britain 
from Franco and Belgium. Tho varieties of ijc.ar 
dificr much in hardiness and in fitness forpiarticnlar 
soils ; .although a deep, moderately strong, dry, 
loamj* soil is tho best for this fruiL The finer 
v.arictics arc cultivated in Britain as av.all-treos. 
Pears succeed svcll as csp.alicrs. They arc generally 
grafted on seedling stocks of tho wild pear, hut 
sometimes on the rowan, and sometimes on tho 
quince. Pears grafted on quince stocks are tho 
best for shallow soils. The flowers and fnut of tho 
]>c.ar are mostly produced on spurs, avhich spring 
from branches of more than one year old. Various 
inoiles of training and pruning arc practised for 
pcar-trcc.s. Among tho varieties of pears are some 
which ripen early in autumn, and some which 
do not ripen till the hegimiing of winter, and which 
oven require to he mellowed by keeping for a short 
time : whil; t some of the kinds cannot easily ho 
kejit for more than a few days. In general, pears 
cannot he kept ro long nor so easily ns apples. 
I’l-ani are sometimes inado into a preserve srith 
syinp; and .sometimes cut into picce.s, .and dried in 
tile s«m or in an oven, to ho afterwards used in pies, 
a praetico very prcv.alent in France. — -V verj' agroe- 
ahle fermented liquor c.alled Perry is made from 
pears, in the same maimer ns Cider from apples ; 
and ])car orchards for this purpose arc to he .seen 
in .‘■omo parts of England, c.speeially in V'orcc.stcr- 
shire and llercfonhshire. The varieties of pear 
cultivated for making perry arc nil rather austere, 
and those which yield the host perry are far too 
austere to he palatable. — The avoou of tho pear-tree 
is roddi.sh, very Iiard, fine-grained, and s’.ahiahlo to 
turners ninl joiners. It is often dyed black in 
imitation of ehoiiy, which it then greatly rescinhlcs. 

Besides the varieties of picar usu.ally referred to 
I’l.ms commtniti, some are occasionally cultivated 
vliieh are ceiicrally roga.rdcd .as distinct species. 
hiicU ore tile Aunru.vN* PE.tn (P. salri/oha), a. 
ii.itive of France, with leaves much narrower than 
the common jicar, ami .a long fruit, which is used 
for making perry; tho Sxowv Fitvu {P. nimlis), .a 
native of tlie Alps of Austria, arith ov.al obtuse 
leaves, white and silky beneath, and a globose fruit, 
avhich is very .acid till it hocouies quite ripe, or is 
he-Anning to dcc.ay, avhen it is very sweet ; the 
Sand Fr.vu {P. iS’ijieiish), a native of China and 
Cochin-China, avitU heart-shaped, shining, almost 
evergreen leaves, and npplc-.shapcd avarted fruit, 
a'cry gritty, .and fit only for baking, cnltia-atcd in 
gardens in India, hut hardy in Brihaiu. The Basiita 
(/’. pos/nVr or P, i-ariolosa) is n native of tho 
Ilimal.aya ; the frait of aadiich is only edible avhon 
hlettcd or partially dcc,aycd. The Baltoo (/’. 
tannta) is another Himalayan species aadth edible 
fruit. Both aiai quite hardy in Britain. 

FEAK, PmcKLY. See PniCKLa.' Pr-vn. 

PEARL, a peculiar jirodiict of certain m.arino aud 
fresh-avater molluscs or shell-fish. Most of tho 
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inolluscoiis animals avliicli are aquatic and reside in 
shells are prorided u-ith a fluid secretion TOtli ■n’liich 
they line tlicir shells, and give to the otherwise 
harsh granular material, of wmch the shell is formed, 
a beautifully smooth surface, which prevents any 
unpleasant friction upon the extremely tender body 
of the animal. This secretion is evidently laid in 
extremely thin semi-transparent films, which, in 
consequence of such an arrangement, have generally 
a beautiful iridescence, and form in some ' speeies a 
sufficient thickness to be cut into useful and orna- 
mental articles. The material itself in its hardened 
condition is called nacre by zoologists, and b 3 ' dealers j 
Jlother-of-pearl (q. v.). Besides the pearly lining of 
the shells, detached and generally spherical or 
rounded portions of the nacre are often found on 
opening the shells, and there is gre.at reason to 
suppose these are the result of accidental causes, 
such as the intrusion of a grain of sand or 
other substance, which, by irritating the tender 
body of the animal, obliges it in self-defence to cover 
the cause of offence, which it has no power to 
remove ; and as the secretion goes on regularly to 
supply the growth and wear of the shell, the 
included bodj-, constantly gets its share, and thereby^ 
continues to increase in size until it becomes a 
pearl The Chinese avail themselves of the know- 
ledge of this fact to compel one species of fresh- 
water mussel, Unio Hp-ia, to produce pearls. In 
order to do this, they keep the Unios in tanks, and 
insert between the shell and the mantle of the 
animal either small leaden shot or little spherical 
pieces of mother-of-pearl. ' These are sure to receive 
regular coatings of the nacreous secretion; and 
after a time look like pearls foimed under or^nary 
circumstances. These curious people also practise 
another trick upon those animals ; they insert small 
images of the Buddha stamped out of meta^ which 
soon become coated with the pearl-secretion, and 
are cemented by it to the shells ; to those ignorant 
of its origin, the phenomenon is a supernatural testi- 
mony to the truth of Buddhism. Examples of these 
curiosities are to be found in many of our museums. 

A plan of (-aaking pearls was sucgcsted_ to the 
Swedish government by Linnreus. It consisted in 
boring a small hole through the shell of the river 
mussel, and inserting a grain of sand, so as to afford 
a nucleus for a nearL The plan at first succeeded 
sufficiently well V prove its practicability, and_ he 
was rewarded by a sum of money (£450), but it failed 
as a profitable speculation, and was abandoned. 

The exact nature of the secretion has never been 
satisfactoiily determined ; it is, however, ascertained 
that it is deposited in thin films, which overlie each 
other BO irregularly, that 
their sharph' serrated edges, 
when magnified, present the 
appearance represented in 
fig. 1 ; and to this pecuhar 
disposition of the plates, the 
beautiful iridescence of com- 
mon pearls is attributed. 
Their formation was a great 
puzzle to the ancient's, 
amongst whom they were 
very highly prized. Dioscor- 
ides and Phny mention the 
belief that they were drops of dew or rain which 
fell into the shells when opened bj" the animal, and 
were then altered by some power of the animal 
into pearls. This opinion, which obtained all over 
the east, is thus charmingly alluded to by Moore : 

‘ And precious the tear as that rain from the sky, 
"Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea.’ 

The most famous pearls are those from the east; the 


coast of Ceylon, or Taprobane as it was called by 
the Greeks, having from the earliest times been the 
chief locaUty for pearl fishing. They are, however, 
obtained now of nearly the same quahty in other 
parts of the world, as Panama in South America, St 
Margarita in the 'West Indies, the Coromandel 
Coast, the shores of the Sooloo Islands, the Bahrein 
Islands, and the islands of Karak and Corgo in the 
Persian Gulf. The pearls of the Bahrein fishery 
are said to be even finer than those of Ceylon, and 
they form an important part of the trade of Bassora. 
These, and indeed all the foreign pearls used in 
jeweUeiy, are produced by the Pearl Oj'ster (q. v.). 
The shells of the molluscs which yield the Ceylon, 



Indian, and Persian ones, are sometimes as much 
as a foot in diameter, and are usually about nine 
inches. Those of the New AVorld, although the 
shells are smaller and thicker, are believed to 
be the same species. The chief locality of the 
Ceylon pearl fishery is a bank about 20 miles 
long, 10 or 12 miles from shore, opposite to the 
villages of Condatcb}' and Arippo on the northern 
coast. The season of the fishery lasts about three 
months, commencing at the beginning of February, 
and is carried on under government regulations. 
The boats employed are open, and vary in size from 
10 to 15 tons burden ; they put out at night, usually 
at 10 o’clock, on a signal gun being fired from the 
fort of Arippo, and make for the government guard 
vessel, which is moored on the bank, and serves the 
double purpose of a guard and a light-ship. The 
divers are imder the direction of a manager, who is 
called the Adapanaar, and they are chiefly Tamils 
and Moors from India. For each diver there is 
provided a diving-stone, weighing about 30 pounds, 
which is fastened to’ tue end of a rope long enough 
to reach the bottom, and having a loop made for 
the man’s foot; and in addition to this, a large 
network basket, in which to place the pearl oysters 
as he collects them. These are hung over the sides 
of the boat ; and the diver, placing his fojst in the 
loop attached to the stone, Hberates the coils of the 
rope, and with his net-basket rapidly descends to 
the bottom. To each boat there is usually allotted 
a crew of 13 men and 10 divers, 5 of whom are 
descending whilst the others are resting. This work 
is done very rapidly ; for, notwithstanding the stories 
to the contrary, the best divers cannot remain 
longer than 80 seconds below, and few are able to 
exceed CO. The greatest depth they descend is 13 
fathoms, and the usual depth about 9 fathoms. 
AVhen the diver gives the signal by pulling the rope, 
he is quickly hauled up with his net and its con- 
tents. Accidents rarely happen ; and as the men 
are very suporstitioiis,' their safety is attributed to 
the incantations of their shark- charmers, performed 
at the commencement of the fishing. Sir E. Ten- 
nent, however, attributes the rarity of accidents from 
sharks, usually so abundant in tropical seas, to the 
bustle and to the excitement of the waters during 



Fig. 1. 
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tlio fislicry frightening mv.iy those dre.oded creatures. 
I'lio divers are sonietimca p.iid fi.xcd vagc.a, others 
agree for onc-fourtii of tlic prodnee. Wlien a hoat- 
load of oysters lia.s hecn obtained, it returns to siiore, 
and the cargo, sonietiinca ammmtin:; to 20,0(111 or 
30,000, is landed and ]>ilcd on the slntre to die and 
pntrcf3', in order that the pearls maj' he e.aaiK’ found. 
‘Pile heaps are formed in small availed compartments, 
the avails surrounding each being .about one or two feet 
in height. iScvcral of these compartments surround 
a small ccnlaal cnclusure, m which ia a bath, and 
they slope towards this bilh, and .arc each connected 
avith it b}’ a small < hannel, so that nnj" pearls 
aa'aahed out from the |iiitrifymg m.asa by the r.am 
may be earned into the lialh. When the nnim.als 
in the shells are sullh ientlj' doeomnosed, the aaaashing 
commences, and great care is lal:en to avatch for 
the loose [learls. a\ hn h .are alw.aj's bj’ f.ar the most 
aaalii.able ; the .shells are then ex.aniincd, mid it nnj’ 
attached pearls are seen, tln-y aro haiiiled over to 
I the elippers. aa ho, avith luiuhers or hammer, sUdfuIly' 

I removi' tie m. Such pearls are used oiilj* for setting ; 
avhilst the foniier, bi ing usually quite round, are 
drilled and utning, and e.aii be iisetl for beads, Ac. 
The aaorhimii aaho are employed to drill the paaarls 
.also romiil the irri'giihir ones, and poli.sh them 
I avith great sl.ill. The no thud of holding the pearls 
I during till se •ijieratiuns is aery etirmii.s ; they m.aUe 
I a iiiiniber of lude.s of Kin.all deplli m a piece of dry 
avoud, and into these thi y lit the jiearls, so tli.at they 
j are nnla" partly lu hov the surlaee of the aaaiod, 
aahicli the) then pl.i e in av.ater. Aa it loahs up 
the av.ater and saaell-. the pearls liecuine tightly 
lived, and ar then periui ite l.sVc. These operations 
are alt can • 1 on on tin • pet. 

I I'ur many nob i al.uig the Condatchy shore, the 
I .aceiiniiil.iti'.a ..f •lull.s i-. i iiurmntu, and .aa-eiaage.i 
1 .at ha t four fei t in Ihi. I.iu'-s. Tins is not to be 
wondered at. aaluii it is remiuiiberid that this 
fi'hery luas been in actiae operation for at least 
2()tl I ja nns. Tlie plm e itsi U is eveee.lingly liarn n 
.and dreary, mi l. < teepl diiiiiig the rishing reason, 
is almost deserted ; but .at that time it pre'cnts .an 
exceedingly animated spe, ta' h'; thon.'ands of peo]de. 
of various souutros and i.astis, are iicre drawn 
together— roine for tlu' lislu rv. others to Imy pc.ailn, 
and oth‘r .1 to bed the multitude. They ehielly 
roMile in tents, ».i that it ,ap|H'.anin v.asl enc.ampnient, 
Tlie pi arls vary iiue h iii i-i/e ; those ns barge ns .a 
pea, mid of go.ul eobsir and fonii, are tho be.st, 
C.XCI pt iiiiii-ii.illy l.irge f-pi > linens, which rarely 
occur, the ruiot I’Xtraoidiu.iry one linosvn being the 
ja.ail ouiod iiV the bite Mr Hope, whieli nieasureil 
two ill* hi 1 la b iigth, and four in eireiimferisice, and 
sveighi d I sun gi .iin.s, 'I’lie Mii.alhr ones are rorted 
into Mces*, llo* \i rs Mii.ilb st being called Fccd-pearbs. 
A considerable ipi.iutity of tlie.ie bast are cent to 
Cllin.a, where tin y aie c.iid to lie e.aleined, and used 
in L'limcsc iiluaruiai s. .\uiougst the Itoinmis. the 
pearl was a gre.it liiourite. .md enormous juices 
svere p.aid for ime luu ••. due author gives the 
value of a ctniig of I'l.irbt at l.Ullll.iUllI cesterees, or 
nhoiit iitilJUll hteiiiiig. d'lie .single juasrl avhieli 
Lieoji.alra is F.aid to b.avo di.-.'-olved and sw.allowed 
was v.ahii il .it i'ti0.721) ; and one of the came value 
was cut into two jueee.s for earrings tor the utntiio 
of Venus in the I’antheon at Rome. Coming 
down to later time.s, we read of a pearl, in tjneen 
Eliraheth’ii u ign, helonging to Sir Thom.as lin-slimn, 
which was valued at ibi.inU), mid which lie is .said 
to have treated after the fnsliion of C'leojiatra ; for 
lie powdered it and drank it in a glass of wine to 
the he.aUh of tho Queen, in order to astonish the 
amhassador of Sjiani, avith whom lie had laid a 
avager that he avoiild gia'o a more costly dinner than 
could the tapaniard. 


During tho ocenpatinn of Britain by tho Romans 
Hiis country became famous for its pearls, aa’bioli 
Were found in, the fresbaa-ater mussel of our rivers. 
iSeo Fiir.sHWATgp. Mr.sstt. Gcncr.al]y the pearls of 
this mollusc arc email, badly coloured, and often 
valuelc.s.s; but occasionally they occur of such 
lie.auty as to riv.il llioso of the pearl oyster. Some 
years ago, iii the .Scotch rivei'S, the search for pearls 
aa'.is prosecuted vigorously, esiiccially by a merebaut 
n.anied Unger, of Edinburgh, avho had brought 
Scotch pearbs into great rejiiite. He collected speci- 
mens ranging, as avas staled, from to iOO each, 
and formed a ncoklace said to bo avortb A'.IjO. In 
.Scotch pearls^ of the Iiigbc-st cpi.ality, there is n 
jtleasing pinkish lint, avhicb is very permanent. 
The lisbing for pearl mussebs ia by no means so 
dangerous or troublesome as for pearl oysters ; 
tisualij' llicy mo found in tlio beds of streams, 
.slinlloav enough to avade in, and so clear that thej’ 
c.mi bo seen at the bottom. If too deep to remove 
avith the hand, they aro easily captured bj' jiuttlng 
a stick between Ibcir gaping shells, aadiioh instantly 
close upon it, and c.an bo dr.iavn out avith it. So 
jirofit.ahle is this pursuit becoming, that a great 
many jicr.^ons arc jioav engaged in it. 

A’erj' fine river jicarls. Im'own on the continent as 
Bolioniian pearbs, arc found in the rivers hloldau 
and Woltawa. There is also, a fresh-aa-ater jicarl 
fishery in Bavaria, avliero tho river lltz yields .at 
times a'erj’ fine sjircimcns. Even the most inferior 
jH’.srls have a market aashic ; for jicarls can onl.v be 
jirojierlj’ Jiolislied avith jicarl dii-St, and the inferior 
jii'.arl.s are jiowdcrcd for the purjioso of polisliing 
and rounding tlio finer ones. 

jica'rli .are a’crv admir.ablo imitations, made 
by blowing very thin beads or bulbs of glass, and 
pouring into them a mi.xtnro of liquid .ammonia, 
and tho white matter from the sc.alc.s of the Bleak, 
and sometimc.s of the Roach, and Dace. The 
jiroper aaaay to jirejiarc the pc.arl-mattor is fir.'-t 
to remove the rcales (.f the lower jiavt of the fisli ; 
tiienc must then be very carefully av.asbcd, .after 
avliieh they are juit to soak in avator, avbcn llio 
j'c.arly film falls off .and forms ,a pediment at tho 
liottoiu <if the vc.ssel, aa’bicU is removed and jilaccd 
in liquid mnmonia for future use. This jiearl 
mixture, avlien of tho best (jiialitj', is very costly, 
being ns miieli ns £•! or .*.’o jicr ounce. For use, it 
is diluted aantb mmnniii.a, .and injected into the 
glass beads, so as to thinly coat them inside ; nftcr- 
avnrds the belter kimbs have melted avliite av.ax 
poured in, avbieli remlero tlusn much more durable. 
'I’lio French mid Germans jirodnco in this w.aj’ imita- 
tions of tho finest oriental pearls of riicli hcaulj’, 
that the most jiractiscd cj-c c.an liartU_v detect flic 
difiereiicc. Tho hlcak is procured in ’considcr.able 
qiimitilic.s for this jiurpo.so from the Thames and 
other rivem in England. See Butaf;. 

The invention of nrtificial pearls is due to a 
Frenchin.aii, nnnied .Taquiii, in tho time of Catharine 
de’ Jfcdici, mill the mamifaclnre is noav cliieil}- 
carried on in tho department of tho Seine, wliere 
gio.at iinjirovements li.avo latclj- been made, e.sjio- 
ci.alli’ in the art of giving tho irregular forms 
of largo Jiearls to tlio glass-bulhs, and thus 
incre.asiiig the rcsciuhlancc, mid in removing the 
glassy njijicaraiico caused hy tho exterior glass 
coating, li^- exposing it for n short period to 
tho action of tho aaaponr of hj-droflnorio acid. 
Mucilage of lino gmu-arahio is also used instead 
of wax, which incrca.scs the transluccncj’, gives 
greater sveigbt, and is not li.sblo to melt with 
tho heat of the svearer's bodj' — a defect to svliich 
tliiisu lillcd with wax are ver^’ liable, 

Jloman jicarls diller from other artifici.al pearls, 
by having the coating of pearly matter on the 
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to v.-hioIi it is ottoelicd liy nn .odliesivo 
.suli't.mcc. TUo .ort of inalciiig these •n-.os derived 
from the Cliincse. 

PJf ARL, n river of Jfississippi, E.S., vvliich rises 
r.hout 101) miles iiorth-iiortli-eost of .TneUson, and, 
li'iv.itig Eonth through the state, separates it in its 
Jo-.vlt course from Louisiana, and empties into 
Mi=5is=ip)ii Sound, nc.ir the outlet of Lake Pontchar- 
. '.min. It ilows nearly 300 miles through a fertile 
e.itton couutrj', and is n.avigablo to Jackson, the 
cnpit.al. 

PE.VRL ASHES. See PoT.tsti. 

PE.tRL BARLEV. See B.u:l.r.v. 

PEARL OYSTER (.Inmh or jl/rVoyrimi 
^inrfinrili/tTa), a lainelliliranchiate nioliuEO, of the 
family jlricrUi/iT. generally found— great numliers 
' tog> tiler — attached to .Euljinarine roek.s at a eonsid- 
[ rr.ih!e dejith on the enacts of trii]>ieal countrie':, and 
' imjiortant ns iiroducing .almost all the pc.arls and all 
! the mother-of-pearl oi commerce. It is .sometimes 
, called tl'.e Pr..u;i- Mr.ssnt ; hut. the family to avhich 
I it liclnng! diffcni considcr.ilily liofh from th.at of 
' mus-—Is and from that of ov.^tcra the v.alves of the 
* rlicll h-.'ing iincrpial, the hincc-liiie r-lraight am’, 
long, and the animal furni'lied avilh tsvo .adductor 
j!ius"l's, one of them .sm.all, and avitli .a foot by 
I v.-hieh it produces a by.s'ue. The 1’. 0. is of .an 
' oldifiiic oval form, longitudinally ribbed, and with 
] conc-rntrio foliations avhen young which dis.apuear 
' avhon it i.". old. It attains a largo Fi.'c, and tlierc 
1 .are .s'Vtr.al varictiei, the mo=t important of which 
. .are notici.d in the .article MoTIirn-oV-Pntr.r. The 
I whole iiwide of the fIicU is covered with a thick 
I l.ayi r of naero or motlitr-of-jiearl, compact .and be.an- 
[ tiful. fanning indo-d tke chuf jiart of the fhell,'.and 
I < ahibiting wry conridemblo vari'fv of colour, most 
1 frc')uently svhite, but fomelimts biood-rvd. Pc.arl-i 
I r.re fonne’d of the f atiio mbslatice f'cc I’r. tin,), and are 
I gi'Ui rally, if not always, jiroducod by eggs whicli have 
j !• -come abortive, and which remain lodged within 
the mollu'o instead ol licing ejected into'thc se.a. 

I Tlie P. 0. is toomul: and co.ar.'e tobe e.aten. When 
j t.aken from fhc Fca it i.s commonly l.aid out in the 
1 f un to die. that the pearls may he rought for .after 
I the rhell ojK-ns. 

I The I'. 0. is not the only mollusc which pro>luces 
j ].carls. The /‘'-leion y.'ocnifo— an oyster (i.amily 
I Fk-.'re.-’dn) withti in transparent Fhell, which is 
I in Cliiiia and elsewhere ns a -sub'-litute for window 
glass — jiroduccs diminutivo jiearl.s. 'J'iie I'resh- 
i water -Mussel (q. v.) of Eritain jirodiicas ]>e.arls 
I romciime-s of coiisidcr-able be-.aiity and v.aliie ; and 
I im lances have iKicurred of pearls being found in 
' pinn.e, Ac., and even in limpets 
j PEARL SHELL!?. .See MoTlii:r..or-Pnt);u 

PEARL WHITE. .See AVuiti: Coi.orns. 

PEAR.SON, -Ton;.', .an English prelate of high 
j celebrity, was Iioni in 1012, at Snoring, in Norfolk, 

I of which place his f.athcr tens n’clor, cdne.ated .at 
I Eton and King'.s College, Cambridge, wlo rc he took 
I the degree of .'I. A. in 1030, and in the rainc year 
; took onb-rs, and was collated to n jirebend in 
.Sali-bnry C.athedr.al. In 1010 he w.as njijviinted 
ch.a)il.aiu to Einch, lord-keeper of the gre.at Fe.al, and 
on the ontbre.ak of the civil w.ar bec.amn chaplain 
to T.erd Goring, and afterwards to .Sir Robert Conir, 
in London. In IG-'O, hewas .ajipeinted inini.sler of 
St Cl' incnt'i', Easlcheap, London ; and in IG-Ifl, 
publi'hed the gTcat svork by which ho is now 
leinembercd, An 1'j-jio‘ition of the Crrnl, It waas 
dedicated to his flock, to svhom the Mibstancc of it 
had been preached lotne yearn before in a series of 
dieeoiirFes. 'I'lic laborious learning and the jiidici.al 
calmness disjilayod by the nnlhor in this trc.atise 
have long been .acknowledged, nnd command the 


respect even of those who think his clahor.ate argu- 
mentation tedious and not alsvays forcible. It is 
generally reckoned one of the ablest works produced 
m the grc.atcsfc ago of English theology— the 17th 
century. During the same year, P. pnhli.shcd The 
Goldeit' Jlcmaiiis of the J'rcr MetnoroUe Mr John 
ITaks of Eton. At the Rcstor.ation, honours and 
emoluments were lavishly showered upon him. 
Before the close of ICGO he received the rectory of 
St Christopher’s, in London ; was created D.D. .at 
C.amhridge ; installed Prebcnd.ary of Ely .and -•VreU- 
deacon oi Surrey ; and made blaster of Jesus 
College, Camhrhfgc. In IGGl, ho ohLained the 
blargaret ]irofe.ssorsh!p of Divinity, and was one of 
the most prominent commissioners in the famous 
Savoy coniorenco ; in 1GG2, ho av.as made blaster of 
Trinity, Cambridge, and in 1G73, was promoted to 
the bishojiric of Chester. The year before ho had 
pnbli.‘-hcd his T'imi/cue Epit,tolarnm S. J(jnaiii, in 
answer to bl. DailR, avho had denied the gen- 
uineness of the epistles. It was imagined for 
yc.ars that P. had triumphed over liis opponent. 
The historj’ of the controvers}', hoivever (seo 
Icx.VTif.s), has shewn that Daillb w.as right and P. 
VTong. In ICSl, appeared liis A mialcs C'liprlanic!. 
He died July 1C, IGSC. P.’s Opera. I’osthuma 
Chronoloftea were published by Dodwell (Lend. 
IGSS), and his Oratiouc’, Concionl.’! cl Dclcrmiua- 
tiomi Thcohficcc contain much valu.ablo matter, 
for, as BenUey used to F.ay, P.’s ‘ very dross w.as 
goUL’ IliFhoii’ Burnet thought him ‘in all respects 
the greatest divine of his age.’ 

PEASANT WAR, in Gennan historjg the name 
given to th.at gre.at insurrection of the pc.asantry 
which broke out in the beginning of the year 152.7, 
and which 5-schokko has described as the ‘ terrible 
Fcream of o)>iiri'SEed humanity.’ Tlio oppre.'sion of 
the peasants had gradually iiicraased in severity, ns 
the nobility hccame more c.vtrav.ag.ant nnd the 
cierey more* rensual .and degcncrata The Q.v-amjilo 
of .Switrcrl.and encouraged the hope of success, nnd 
Irom 1-17C to 1517 there were ri.sings hero nnd there 
.among.st the peasants of the south of Germany, 
A peasant rebellion, called from its cognizance, 
the llmiikehiih (I.aced Shoe), took place in the 
Rhine connlric-s in 1502, and .another, c.alled the 
‘I.,o.-,guc of Poor Conrad,’ in Wllrtemhcrg, in 1514, 
both'of which were jint down arithont any nhatc- 
inent of the grievances which occ.asioncd them. 
The Rcforraalion, by the mental awakening wliich 
it produced, and th-.’ diffusion of sentimciils favour- 
•able to freedom, must bo reckoned ninong.st the 
e.anscs of the gicat in.sniTcclicin itself ; although 
Luther, blelanchthoii, .and the other jc.adiiig 
refoniier?, whilst urging the nnblc.s to justice nnd 
Immanily, strongly reprobated the violent proceed- 
ings of the pe.asa’nts. Tlio Anabaptists, however, 
.and in particular blllnzcr, encouraged nnd excited 
them, nnd a jie.a'-nnt insurrection took place in tlio 
Ilogan in 1522. Another, known ns the ‘ Latin 
AVnr,' arose in 1523 in Salzburg, against an 
nnpopni.ar archbishop, hut these avero quickly 
Fnj'iiressed, On .Taiinarj* 1, 1-725, the pc.as.antry of 
the abbacy of Kciiii'teii, along with tho towns- 
people, Middeiily aFsailcd ,ainl plniitlcred the convent, 
coiniK’iliiig the abbot to sign -a rciiunci.atiou of his 
rights. This proveil the sign.al for a rising of the 
iieasanta on all fuIcs Ihrongliont tho south of Ger- 
many. bl.any of tho jirinccs and nobles .at first 
'■ regarded tho insurrection avith some measure of 
complacency, bccanso it avas directed in tho first 
inst.anco cliielly against tho ecclesiastical lords; 
Fonic, too, bccanso it seemed likely to promote tho 
interests of tho exiled Duke of 'Wllrtcmherg, avho 
aa-.as then upon the jinint of rcconrpioring his domin- 
ions by tho help of Saviss troops ; nnd others, 
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because it seemed to set bounds to tlie increase of 
Austrian pouter. But tbo Arcliduke Ferdinand 
hastened to raise an armj', the troops of tlie empire 
being for the most part engaged in the emperor’s 
wars in Italy, and intrusted the commaiul of it 
to the Truchscss Von AValdburg, a man of stent 
and unsonipulous eharaetor, but of abilitj’ and 
energy. Von AValdburg negotiated witli the peas- 
ants in order to gain time, and defeated and 
destroyed some largo bodies of them, but was 
himself defeated bj' them on the 22d of April, 
when ho made a treaty uith them, not having, 
however, the slightest intention of keeping it. 
Meanwhile the insurreeliun extended, .and became 
general throughout Germany, and a number of 
towns took part in it, as Ileilbronn, hliihlhaiisen, 
Ftdda, Frankfurt, &o., ljut there was a total want of 
organisation and co-oj)eration- Towards Easter, 
1525, there appeared in Upper Swabia a manifesto, 
which set forth the grievances and demands of the 
insurgents. They demanded the free election of 
thcii- iiarish clergy; the appropriation of the tithes 
of gram, after competent maiutonauee of the parish 
clergy, to the support of the poor and to purposes of 
general utility ; tlie .abolition of serfdom, and of the 
exclusive hunting and lishing rights of the nobles ; 
the restoration to the community of forests, fields, 
and meadows, which the secular and ccclcsiastic.al 
lords had aiiproprmted to themselves ; release from 
arbitrary augmentation and multiplication of 
services, duties, and rents ; the eejual administra- 
tion of justice ; and the abolition of some of the 
most odious exactions of the clorgj’. The conduct 
of the insurgeut.c w.is not, however, in accord.ancc 
with the moderation of tlicir demands. Their many 
separate bands dootriwid convents .and c.a3tlcs, 
murdered, pillagi d, ami were gudty of the grc.atest 
excesses, which iiiuat imhed he regarded .aa p.arlly 
in revenge for the cruelty practised against them by 
Vou Waldbiirg. A niinibi r of iirinees and knights 
concluded treaties with the peas.ants conceding 
their principal demands. The city of WUrtsbiirg 
joined them, but tlie t’.astlo of Lt ibfrauenberg made 
an obstinate resistance, which gave time to Von 
Vnldhurg .and tlmr other enemies to collect and 
strengthen their torces. In M.ay and Juno 1525, the 
peasants sustairud a number of sevoro dcfc.ats, in 
winch largo bodies of them were destroyed. The 
I.andgraf rliilip of Ilei-e w .as also suco> otfid against 
them in the north of Germany. The peasants, after 
they hail been siihjogated, were everywhere tre.atcd 
with terrible crueltv. In one instance a great body 
of till m were iierlidnnisly massacred after they had 
laid down their aims Multitudes were hanged in 
the streets, and many were put to death with the 
greatest tortures. V einvUi rg, Itotlicnburg, Vilrtz- 
burg.and other towns w loch h.id joined them, sufTered 
tlio terrible revenge of the victors, .and torrents 
of blood wore shed It is nijiposed tlnat more than 
150,000 parsons lost llicir lives in the I’cas.ant War. 
Flourishing and popiduns districts were desohated. 
The lot of the defeated insurgents became barder 
than over, and many burdens of the peasantry 
originated at this ]ieriiid. The cause of the I’.efor- 
mation also was very injuriously .aQectcd. See 
Sartoriiis, I'cmudi ciiu’r (/c-se/nVAfe <!cs DcitUchcn 
Bnuerrihrit^s (Berl. 1795) ; Ochslc, Beilrdiic zvr 
Gesrhidtie tics JJcutsdieii Baiicrnhricgs (llcilbronn, 
1829) ; Waihsmutli, Ver Dcutsdic Baucrnlcricg (Leip. 
1834) ; and Zimmermann, Allgememe Gesdiidile ties 
grossen Bauernkrkgs (0 vols., Stuttg. 1841 — 1843). 

FEA-STONE, PI'SOLITE, or FI'SlFOFvM 
LIMESTONE, is a Idnd of c.alc.arcous spar or 
limestone, which occurs in globules from one-eighth 
of an inch to half an inch in diameter, imbedded in 
a cement of similar substance. There is generally 
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a gr.ain of sand in the centre of each globule as the 
nitclens, around wliich it has been formed, and the 
concentric plates of its structure arc easily visible. 
Sometimes the nucleus is merely a huhhlo of air. 
F. is found in great m.asses near the hot springs of 
C.arlsbad, in Bohemia. It is sometimes used for 
omamcnt.al purposes. 

FEAT, a Buhstance formed by the decomposition 
of jilants amidst much moisture, as in marshes .and 
morasses; and sometimes described as a kind of 
Ilumns (q. aa), formed by the accumulation of the 
remains of mosses and other marsh-pl.ants. The 
remains of the phants arc often so avell presen'cd in 
it, that tho species can be easily distinguished. 
Reeds, rushes, and other aquatic plants may usually 
be traced in pcac, and stems of he.ath arc often 
abundant in at; but it chiefly consists, in tlie 
northern parts of tho world, of different species of 
Sphagnum {q. aa), or Bog-moss. Mosses of this 
genus gi-ow in very avet sith.ations, and throw out 
ncav shoots in their upper parts, whilst their lower 
parts are decaying and being converted into peat ; so 
that shallow pools are gradu.aUy changed into bogs. 
It avas at ono time believed tliat bogs owed their 
origin to tho destruction of forests, tho fallen trees 
impeding tho natural drainage, and causing tho 
growth of those marsh-plants of which peat is 
formed ; and this theory avas supported by reference 
to instances supposed to he .authenticated by tradi- 
tion — as tliat of tho moor of Hatfield in Yorkshire, 
noav consisting of about 12,000 acres of peat, and said 
to h.aa-e been a forest of firs, till ‘the I’omans under 
Ostorins, haaring slain many Britons, drove the rest 
into tho forest,^ avliich was then destroyed by tho 
a'ictors. There are, however, satisfactory proofs 
that jicat has accumulated in many places around 
trees ; and firs remaining in their natur.al position 
haa’o been found to have six or soa-en feet of peat 
under tlicir roots, altliough other trees, .as oaks, arc 
commonly found avitU their stumps resting on the 
soil beneath tho peat. Yet it is not improhablo that 
the dcstniction of forests may, in some inst.anoes, by 
impeding the course of tho streams which flowed 
through tliom, have caused tho stagnation of water 
from avhioh the growtli of peat resulted. Some of 
the largest mosses and fens of Europe occupy the 
]ilaco of forests, avhich ai’cro destroyed by order of 
.Severus and other Roman emperors ; and some of 
the British forests, noav mosses, as avell ns some of 
those of Ireland, avero cut because they harboured 
avola-cs or outl.aaa'S. The oa’crtlirow of a forest liy a 
storm in tho 17th c., is hnoavn to have caused the 
formation of a peat-moss near Loch Broom, in 
Ross-sliirc. Layers of trees arc not unfrcqnently 
found in peat, avhich seem to h.aa’O been suddenly 
alcpositcd in tlieir horizontal position, and somotimes to 
haa’c laeen felled by Imman hands. It is not improb- 
able, liowca-cr, that sometimes peat lias been formed 
aadicro the soil has been exhausted by the long-con- 
tinued growth of ono hind of tree. Tho growth of 
peat is often rapid : hogs have been Imowu to inorcase 
two inches in dcjith in a yc.ar. Tho surface of 
a bog sometimes becomes a floating mass of long 
interlaced fibres of pliint-s, Icnown in Lcland as Old, 
HTVes’ Tow. Tho a'cgotation on the surface is some- 
times a'ory green and compact, like a hoautifid turf. 

Peat is vcgctahlo matter more or less decomposed, 
and passes by insensible degrees into Lignite (q. v.), 
Tho less-pcrfcctly decomiiosed pc.at is gcneraRy of a 
brown colour ; th.at wliicli is more perfectly decom- 
posed is often nearly black. Moist pc.at possesses a 
decided .and powcrfid antiseptic property, which is 
attiabutcd to tho presence of gallic acid and tannin, 
.and is m.anifcstcd not only in tho perfect preserva- 
tion of ancient trees and of leaves, fruits, kc., hut 
sometimes oven of animal bodies. Thus, in some 
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instnnccs, lutman bodies have been found perfectly 
presen-cd in peat, after tbe lapse of centuries. 

The fonnation of peat may be regarded as one 
of tlic most important geological changes now in 
evident progress. It takes place, bowever, only in 
the colder jiarts of the world. In warm regions, 
the decaj’ of vegetable substances, after life has 
ceased, is too rapid to permit the formation of peat. 
The surface covered by peat is very extensive in all 
tbe colder parts of tbe world; altbougb in tbe 
Eontbenr bemispbere no moss seems to enter into its 
composition ; and tbe Soutb American peat is said 
by Mr Darvdn to be formed of many plants, but 
chiefly of Astelia pnmila, a phanerogamous plant of 
the msb family. Tbe surface covered by pe.at even 
in England is considerable ; it is gro.ater in Scotland, 
and very groat in Ireland. Extensive tracts arc 
covered with peat even in tbe sontbern coimtrics of 
Europe, and sometimes even near the sea; and in 
i more nortbem regions, tbe mosses or hogs arc still 
more extensh’C. Eor tbeir pb 3 'slcal characters, and 
the mode of reeJaiming them, or converting them 
. into arable land, see Bog. 

blcre peat is not a good boU, even when suffi- 
ciently drained, but, by the appbeation of lime, 
m.arl, '&c., it is soon converted into good soil, 3 rield- 
ing excellent crops. A mixture of peat is often of 
benelit to soils otherwise poor. And for many 
shrubs, as rhododendrons, kalmias, whortleberries, 
&o., no soil is so suitable as ono in grc.at part 
composed of ■ peat ; which is tbereforo in much 
request with gardeners in order to tbe formation of 
the soil for certain lands of plants. 

Peat is extensively used for fuel. The more per- 
fectly decomposed that the vegetable matter is, and 
the more consolid.''tod that the peat therefore is, the 
belter is it suited for tliis use. It is the ordinary 
fuel of groat part of Ireland, and is there almost 
alwaj’s caUed turf, altbougb the term turf, in its 
ordinary English sense, is utterly inapplicable to it. 
To procure peat for fuel, the portion of bog to be 
operated upon must first bo_ partially dried by a 
wide open drain; its' surface is then pared off with 
the spado, f d the depth of about six inches, to remove 
the coarse undcoomposod vegetable matter; tbe 
peat is afterwards cut out iu pieces {peats) like 
bricks, bj’ means chiefly of a poerdiar implement, 
called in Irekud a slane, and in Scotland a peat- 
spade, rcsemmi.’g a long, narrow, sharp spade, the 
blade of wliicb is furnished on ono side -with a 
tongue set at a" right angle .to it. This implement 
is used by the bands alone, without pressure of the 
foot. The soft peats are convojmd to some neigb- 
bonring place, where they .arc set up ori end in 
little clusters to dry. IVben suflicicntly drj-, they 
are convejmd away, and may be piled in outhouses 
or stacked in the open air. The operation of pcat- 
ailCing is always performed in spring or summer. — 
Where peat for fuel cannot bo obtained in the way 
just described, the black mud of a semi-fluid bog is 
sometimes worked by tbe feet of a party of men, 
women, and children until it acquires such a con- 
sistency that it can bo moulded by the h.and. The 
process is laborious, but the fuel obtained by it is 
good. — In countries depending on pe.at for fuel, a 
very r.ainy se,ason sometimes occasions gre.at incon- 
venience, and even distress, bj' preventing the 
cutting and drying of the peat. 

Pe.at is a light and bulky Idnd.of fuel, and cannot 
bo conveyed to considerable distances avithout too 
great expense. Efforts have, however, been made, 
both in Scotl.and and Ireland, to render it more 
generally useful, and so to promote tbe reclaiming 
of bogs, by compressing it untU its speoifio gravity 
is nearly equal to that of coak Eor this purpose, it 
is first reduced to a pulp. The compressing of peat 


has not yet been advantageously prosecuted on an 
extensive scale. ■ 

Peat-charcoal, made from uncompressed po.at, is 
very light and inflammable, and therefore unsuit- 
able for many purposes, but for others it is par- 
ticularly ad.'ipted, and no kind of charcoal excels it 
in antiseptic and deodorising properties. It is .also 
an excellent manure for many kinds of soil, and 
great crops have often been obtained by its use. 
Pcat-obarcoal is highly esteemed for the smelt-' 
ing of iron, and for worldng and tempering the 
finer kinds of cutlery. Charcoal made from com- 
pressed peat is in density superior to wpod-char- 
coal, and is capable of being used as coke. The 
Irish Amelioration Society, some years ago, en- 
conr.agcd tbe conversion of peat into charcoal, but it 
seems not to have paid as a commercial speculation, 
although the resulting charcoal was of good quality. 
Various companies h.ave been formed for the purpose 
of obtaining valuable products from the destructive 
distillation of peat. It appears from researches of 
Sir E. Kane and others, that 1000 p.arts of peat 
yield about 11 of siflphate of ammonia, 7 of acetate 
of lime, 2 of wood naphtha, 1 of p.araffin, 7 of fixed 
oil, and 3 of volatile oil. The manitfacture has not, 
however, as yet proved sufficiently profitable to 
bo generally adopted, although the distillation of 
peat lias, we believe, been carried on for some years 
at Athy, near Kildare. Eor further details on this 
subject, the reader is refoiTed to a parliamentary 
Report on the Nature and Products of the Destructive 
Distillation of Peat, pubhshed in 1851, and to a paper 
by Dr P.aul in the Gth volume of The Chemical News, 
A more recent contribution to the subject is The 
Peat Mosses of Buchan— \>y the Rev. James Peter, 
minister of Deer (Aberdeen, 1875). 

Elowcr-pots .are sometimes made of peat. _ It is 
easy to transplant flowers growing in them without 
loosening the earth from the roots, the pot being 
readily cut to pieces ; and liquid manure applied 
outside finds its w.ay sufficiently to the roots. 

PEA WEEVIL (Sitona crinita and S. Ihmta), 
small coleopterous inseets, .about a_ quarter of an 
inch long, which are very destructive to crops of 
peas and other kinds of pulse, devouring the leaves 
and other succulent parts, often soon after the 
plants appear above ground. Lime, soot, ov wood 
ashes dusted over the plants, protect them in some 
measure from the r.avages of these insects; .and 
hoeing or other stirring of the soil is beneficial, 
probably by destroying the eggs, larvm, and pupm. 

PEBBLE (probably allied to buhllc, from the 
sound of avater . running among stones), a small, 
round, w.ater-avom stone of any kind ; but arith 
joweUers sometimes .an ag.ate — agates being often 
found ns loose pebbles in streams, and those of 
Scotland in particular being popularly designated 
Scotch Pebbles. Hence the name has come even to 
be extended to rock-crystal, avhen not in the crystal- 
line form, .and wo hear of spectacles with eyes of 
pebble, &c. Deposits of pebbles (in the sense of 
watcr-avom' stones), occur among the rocks of all 
periods, but the pebbles are seldom loose ; they ai'o 
gcnenally cemented together by iron, lime, or silex, 
forming a pudding-stone of greater or less hardness. 
Single pebbles are sometimes found in deposits avhich 
h.ave been formed at a distance from currents in per- 
fectly stiU avater, as in chalk and fine silt. They 
must have been floated to their places entangled in 
the roots of trees, or attached to the roots of large 
buoyant sca-woeds.— Brazilian Pebbles (so called 
from BnazLl having been long famous for the purity 
of its rock cr 3 'stal), are ver^ pure pieces of Rock 
Crystal (q. v.), used by opticians for making tho 
lenses of spectacles, &c. 
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PE'OOAKY (Dycoteles), a genus of PaAydermata, I 
of the family Suidas, much resemhlin" ho^ ; but i 
having a mere tubercle instead of a tail; omj’ three 
toes — no external toe — on the hind-feet ; the molar 
teeth and incisors very like those of hogs, but the 
canine teeth not nearly so long, and not curving 






Peccary [Dycotelca (orquattis). 

outwards. An approach to ruminants is seen in 
the stomach, which is divided into several sacs ; 
also in the union of the metacarpal and metatarsal 
bones of the two greater toes into a kind of cannon 
bone. A glandular opening on the loins, near the 
tail, secretes a fetid hiunoiu’. Only two species are 
known, both natives of South America ; and except 
the tapirs, the only existing pachydermata of the 
American continent. — Tlie Common P., ColIiAHED 
P., or TAJAfg (D. torquatu3), is found in .almost all 
rarts of South America ; the WHiTE-LiprED P. (D. 
lahialus) is found in many parts of it. Both are 
gregarious ; the White-lipped P., often assemblmg 
in very large herds, and sometimes doing great 
mischief to maize and other crops. The herds of 
the White-hpped P. seem to follow a leader, like 
those of ruminants. The Common P. chiefly fre- 
quents forests, and small companies sometimes take 
up their abode in the hollow of a gre.at tree. The 
Common P. is about the size of a small hog, grayish; 
the hairs alternately ringed with black and yellowish 
white, bristly; and on the neck longer, and forming 
a mane. A narrow white collar siuxounds the 
neck. The Wliite-lipped P. is considerably larger, 
of a darker colour, with conspicuously white bps. 
The ears are almost concealed by the hair. Both 
species are capable of being tamed, but are of ^ 
irritable and uncertain temper. In a wild state 
they defend themselves vigorously ag.ainst .assailants, ’ 
making good use of their sharp tusks, and a whole 
herd combine for defence. The hunter has often to 
take refuge from them in a tree. They are omniv- 
orous ; and if hurtful to crops, render service by 
destroying reptiles. Their voice is somewhat like 
that of the hog, but more sharp. Their flesh 
resembles that of the hog, but is said to be inferior. 
The glands on the loins must be cut out immediately 
after the P. is killed, or their fetid humour infects the 
whole flesh. No attempts seem yet to have been made 
for the economic domestication of the peccaries. 

PE-CHIH-LE'. See Chih-le. 

PECK, a measiu-e' of capacity for dry goods, 
such as grain, fruit, &&, used in Britain, and equiva- 
lent to 2 imperial gallons, or 554‘54S cubic inches. 
It is thus the fourth part of a Bushel (q. v.). The 
old Scotch peck, the IGth p.art of a boll, when of 
wheat, was slightly less than the imperial peck ; but 
when of b.arley, was equal to about 1’45G of it. 

PECORA (Lat. cattle), a Linnman order of 
Mammalia, now generally called Kushnantia (q. v.). 

PECOS, a river of Texas, U.S., rises in the 
moimtains near Santa EG, New Mexico, runs south- 
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easterly 600 miles through New Mexico and Texas, I 
and flows into the Bio Grande-del-Norte, in lat. 
about 29’ 20' N., long. 102’ W. 

PECTBN, a genus of hamellibr.anchiate molluscs, 
commonly referred to the s.ame f.amily with the 
oyster {Ostreetda:), which is sometimes called Pccfi- 
The shell has neither teeth nor laminns in 
the hinge ; the v.ilves are unequal, one of them 
being often much more convex than the other ; the 
sh.ape is regular ; the hinge is extended by ears, 
and in most of the species both valves have ribs 
radiating from the lunbo 
to the m.argin. Hence the 
name-pedal (Lat. a comb), , I 

from the appear.ance which \ 

they present. The animal ■S';, ‘ f //,/,. 

has a small foot; some of 
the species .are cap.able of f&WEf. A- 
athaching themselves by \ 

byssus ; they are capable fv _/ 

also of locomotion by open- 

ing and rapidly closing the \ 

valves, and in this way can 

even regain the sea from 

a short distance by leaping 

on the shore. Some of the Pecten. 

larger species .are often 

popularly called clams, a namo_ shared by other 
bh’alves. P. Jacohccus, a native of the hledi- 
termuean, is the Scaliop-shell which _ pilgrims 
were accustomed to wear in front of their hat, in 
token of their having visited the shrine of St James 
at ComposteUa. It attains a size of about 4 inches 
long and 5 inches broad. P. maximus, fouiid on 
many p.arts of the British coasts, is, about 6 inches 
bro.ad. It is sometimes eaten, but _ is hard .and 
indigestible. Several other speeies’ are British. 
Species are found in almost all parts of the world. 

PECTIC ACID AN® PEOTINE. See Eeuits. 

PECTINIBEANCHIA'TA (Lat. comb-gilled), 
an order of g.asteropodous molluscs, having the gills 
composed of numerous leaflets or fringes, .ap.anged 
like the teeth of a comb, and afSxed to the internal 
surface of a cavity which opens with a wide open- 
ing above the head. The sexes .are distinct. All 
the P. have two tentacles .and two eyes, the eyes 
often stalked. The mouth is .produced into a pro- 
boscis, more or less lengthened. The eggs are depo- 
sited in a mass, with an envelope often of very 
remarkable .and complicated form, which is produced 
by coagulation of a viscous albuminous matter 
secreted by a peculiar gland of the female. The 
P. ore very numerous ; the greater number of 
gasteropods being included in this order ; some have 
a siphon, and some are destitute of it)' some have 
spiral, and some have simply conical shells. Almost 
all are inhabitants of the sea or its shores ; a few 
are found in fresh water. To this order belong 
Whelks, Periwinldes, Cones, Volutes, Calyptraccv, &c. 

PECTOE.rLOQIIY is a term of such frequent 
occurrence in the history of chest diseases as to 
reqiure a brief notice in this work. If the stetho- 
scope be applied to the chest of a healthy person, 
and he be requested to speak, the sounds of his 
voice will be conveyed to the car of the observer 
with very different degrees of clearness, aecording 
to the part of the chest on which the base of the 
instrument rests. If, for example, it be applied 
at the top of the sternum or breast-bone the voice 
will reach the ear, through the tube, with tolerable 
distinctness. Eor a short distance on either side 
of the sternum, just below the collar-bones, .and in 
the arm-pits, the voice is still heard, hut the sound 
is indistinct and confused. Below the third rib, .and 
over the remainder of the chest, the voice only 
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produces an obscure tbrilling sound ivliicli is known 
as pectoral resonance. In certain morbid conditions 
tbe sounds of tbo voice seem to proceed with 
distinctness from the walla of the chest directly into 
the car; and then, in place of the normal pectoral 
resonance, we have the physical sign known as 
Pectoriloquy (from the Latin pectore, from the chest, 
and loquor, I speak). It occurs W'hen a tolerably 
superficial excavation, of moderate or considerable 
size, lies under the "stethoscope ; .and hence it was 
at one time regarded as an almost certain indiciition 
of advanced consumption, but it is now known that 
it may also occur avhon solidified masses of lung lie 
between .a l.arge broncliial tube and the part of the 
chest on which the mstrument rests. 

PECULIAR (Fr. peculier, i. e., priv.itc) is, in 
English Law, a particular parish or church having 
jurisdiction within itseh, and exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinarj'. The Courts of Peculiars 
in these jiu-isdiotions amount to about 300 in 
England and AValcs, and had jurisdiction in refer- 
ence to probates of wills before the recent constitu- 
tion of the Coirrt of Prob.ate, Their jurisdiction 
is still somewhat obscure. , 

PEDAL (Lat. pcs, a foot), any part of a musical 
instrument acted on by the feet. The pianoforte, 
the liaip, and the organ .are furnished with pc'dals, 
which, however, servo an entirely different purpose 
in each instrument. In the iiianoforte, their, object 
is to effect a change in the quality or intensitj’’ of 
the sound ; the damper pedal prolongs the sound after 
the finger is lifted from the key, and the shifting or 
vnn corda pedal softens the tone. The pedals ,of 
the harp are the means by which the chrom.atio 
cli.anges of intonation are effected. In the organ, 
the pedals are keys put in action by the feet. The 
division of the organ wliioh is connected with the 
foot-keys is called the ped.nl-org.an, and contains the 
largest pipes. The introduction of pedals in the 
organ is assigned to a German of the name of 
Pernliard, who flourished in the 10th c. ; they were 
long of being brought into use in England, but now 
few organs, exceptrhoso of the smallest dimensions, 
are made without them. Pcd.als are' .also used in 
the organ to act on the swell and on the stops. 
See Or.GAir. 

PEDALIA'CErE. See BiGNOKiAcr,.E. 

PEDAL-POIET, or PEDAL HiUlMOKY. See 
Or.GAU-PoixT.^ 

PEDEE', Gr.EAT, a river of Korth .and .South 
Carolina, U.S.,' rises in the Alleghany hlountains, 
in the north-west of North C.arolina, and running 
south by cast flows through the east portion of 
South Carolina, and enters the Atlantic through 
■\Viny.aw Bay at Georgetown. It is navigable to 
Cher.aw, 150 miles, and is about 350 miles in length. 
— The Linij: Pedee, its principal eastern branch, 
is formed by the confluence 
c of several smaller rivers 

in the south part of North 
Carolina. 

PE'DESTAL, a b.asc or 
block on which columns, 
statues, &c., .arc frequently 
sot. The pedestal is much 
used in classic architecture. 
Like the column,' it ha.s a 
a, base, a, and a sort of 

capital ?ir cornice, called 
Pedestal. the surbase, c. The shaft, 

or plain block, 6, is 

called the dado or die. 

PEDETES, or HE'LAMY.S, a genus of rodent 
quadrupeds of the family Mw'idac, allied to 


Jerboas, but "differing from them iu some of the 
characters of their dentition. The hind-legs, 
although very long, are not so long as in the jerboas. 
The tail is long. The Jumping Haue (P. or H. 
Capensis) of South Africa is about the size 'of a 
rabbit. It can jump 20 or 30 feet at a bound. Its 
fore-feet .also .are very strong, and it burrows very 
expeditiously. The chaws are long and strong. The 
habits of the animal .are nocturnal, and it does 
considerable mischief in corn-fields and gardens. 

PEDICELLA'RIAE are very remarkable minute 
appendages of the integimients of many of the Echi- 
nodermata, having the form of a stalk, with a small 
two-bladed or threc-bladed forceps at its summit. 
They are of a fleshy substance, with calo.areou 3 
granules imbedded, .and in a living state the blades 
are continu.ally opening and closing. They were at 
one time supposed to be p.arasitic zoophytes, but 
are now gencr.ally believed to be organs of the star- 
fish or sea-urchin, although their use is merely 
conjectured to bo that of keeping the surface of the 
cchinodcrm free of .algce and zoophytes. The intro- 
duction of a pin’s point between the blades c.auses an 
immediate closing of them. They are found both on 
shelly and on comp,ar.atively soft integuments, and 
are alw-ays present, and always of a particiflar 
form, according to the species of echinoderm, and 
according to the particular place which they occupy, 
being crowded chiefly around the spines, and ne.ar 
the mouth of sea-urchins. 

'PEDICULA'EIS, a genua of herbaceous plants 
of the u.atm.al order Scrophulariacccc, some of which 
have r.athcr large and finely-coloured flowers. Two 
species, P. pafusiris and P. sylvatica, are natives 
of Britain, common in wot grounds. Both h.avo 
received the n.amo of Lousewort, the English equi- 
valent of ‘ pcdicnlaris,’ from their supposed influ- 
ence in producing the lousy disease in sheep; an 
influence purely im.aginary. Their acridity renders 



Lousewort {Pcdicnlaris palusiris ] : 
a, corolla cut open, elicv iiig ibc stamens ; t, fruit ; c, pistil. 

them injurious to sheep which cat them. Conti- 
nental Europe and the northern parts of Asia pro- 
duce many other species, and some are found in 
North Amcric.a. P. scepiritm, or King Charles’s 
Sceptre, is one of the principal ornaments of'marshy 
grounds in the most northern countries of Europe. 
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PEDI'crrLtrs. Soe Louse. 

PE'DIGEEB Cprolj.iljiyirom La.t. pea, a foot), a 
taljular view of the members of a p, articular family 
avith the relations in which they stand to each 
other, accompanied or unaccompanied hy a notice 
of the chief events in the life of each, with their 
dates, and the evidence of the facts stated. Pedi- 
grees are indispcnsahle aids to the student of his- 
torja The wars of the Poses, the cl.aim of Edward 
III. to the crown of Prance, the relative position of 
Mary ,and Lady .Tane Grey, the circumstances avhich 
hronght about the union of the crowns of England 
and Scotland, the Slesvig-TTolstein question, avhich 
occupied the .attention of all Europe, and many other 
famili.ar chapters in the history of nations, ns avcll 
as of families, cannot he read aright avithont the aid 
of pedigrees. The matcri.als to lie used in the for- 
mation of a pedigree arc notes of the facts to he set 
forth, and a recognised series of signs and .abbre- 
viations. These notes comprise the name of every 
person aadio is to appear in the pedigree, with sueh 

d. atcs and circumstances as it maj* ho considered 
desirable to record. Among the commonest nbbre- 
adations are dait., for daughter of ; s. and /(., son and 
heir of ; coh., coheir of ; w., avifo of ; p. (sine prole), 
aa-ithout issue ; v. p. (vilil pctlris), in his father’s life- 
time ; h., born, rf., died ; ilcp., deposed ; K.,king ; E., 

e. arl, &c. Tlio sign = jdaced bctaa'ccn tavo names, 
indicates that they avoro husband and wife ; gjy 
indicates that they had children ; under a name 
signifies that the person had children. eUl persons 
of the same generation arc to bo kept in the same 
horizontal line ; and the main lino of descent is, 
wherever possible, to bo indicated by keeping the 
Gucocssivo names in a vertical column. Continuous 
lines indicate the Gucccssion of the dilTercnt gene- 
rations. The members of the same f.amil 3 ' arc 

I goner, all}' arranged in their order of birth in two 
groups — the soils (irst, and then the daughters ; 
but avhero the same father or mother has chil- 
dren by more than one marriage, the children of 
each marriage ought to form distinct groups. Tho 
actual arrangement, however, of a pedigreo must 
always depend on tho leading object aadiieh it is 
intended to illustrate. 

Tabular genealogies, goner.ally brief, and mc.ant to 
illustrato some particular claim of right, are found 
among the records, public and private, of tho early 
middle ages ; but after the incorporation of the 
English llcralds’ College, far more attention av.as 
devoted to the compilation of pedigrees of families, 
more particularly with reference to their claims to 
dignities and heraldic insigni.a. In the course of 
the loth c., tho heralds obtained copies of all .such 
accounts of the English families of any distinction 
as could bo .sunplied to them, and entered them in 
tho books whicii contain the records of their oflicial 
jirocccdings. Royal commissions were issued under 
the Groat Se.al to tho two provincial kings-of-.arms, 
empowering them to visit in turn the scvcr.al coun- 
ties of Engi.and, in order to collect from tho princi- 
pal persons of each county .an account of tho ch.angc.s 
which had taken place in their respective families 
in tho interval since tho last preceding visitation, 
and to inquire what account could bo given of 
themselves by families who had stepped into the 
rank of gently, or had become settled in the 
county sinco tliat period. The register-books 
kept by tho heralds and their assistants contain the 
pedigrees and arms collected in tho course of the 
visitations, avith the signatures of tho hc.ads of the 
families. Tho pedigrees thus collected contain 
a vast body of information, interesting not only 
to tho professed genealogist, but to every one 

who would know anything of tho distinguished 
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chanacters in English history. Somo of those books 
are lost, tho rest are scattered among the public 
and private libraries of the countr}’, tho largest 
collections being in tho archives of tho College of 
Arms and tho jiritish iluseura. After the begin- 
ning of last century, the visitations wore discon- 
tinued, .and there lias since been no offici.al and 
regular collection of pedigrees. A standing order 
of the House of Lords, in 17G7. required that before 
any peer should be allowed to take his se.at, G.arter- 
king-of-Arms was to deliver at the t.able of tho 
House of Lords a pedigree of his family, to be 
verified by tho Committee of Privileges, and even- 
tually preserved in tho records of tho flousc, a copy 
being also registered in the College of Arms. This 
order was rescinded by Lord Thiirlow in 1802, with 
tho view of framing a new one ; but, unfortunately, 
this was never done. Persons sensible of tho import- 
ance of preserring an authentic account of their 
descent, frequently record their pedigrees for pre- 
servation in the llegistor of tho College of Arms. 
This register is quite distinct from the heraldic 
department of that institution, .and is open to any 
ono who wishes to preserve cr'idence of .any pro- 
perly authenticated facts regarding his descent and 
family. — In Scotland, in tho absence of the regular 
system of visitations which prevailed in England, 
there is a great dc.al of evidence regarding the 
pedigrees of the historic.al families of tho country 
scattered here and there in public and priv.ato col- 
lections, including the Advocates’ Library and Lyon 
Ofiice. A register of genc-alogics, simil.ar to th.at of 
the English ilcraUls’ College, exists in tho Lyon 
Office, in avhich the pedigrees of applicants, after 
being proved to tho satisfaction of tho heraldic 
authorities, are inserted with tho nccompan}'iug 
evidence. ‘ To avhat extent tho register of gene- 
alogies in tho Lyon Ofilco may bo admitted as a 
jirobatia'c document, conolusia-o of the facts which 
I it sets forth.h.as not l>cen .ascertained by nctu.al deci- 
sion ; but there can bo no doubt that, in questions 
both ns to property and honours, it aa'ould be re- 
garded as a mo-jt iinportant adminicle of proof. Tho 
gcncalogic,al dcjiartment of tho Her.atds’ College in 
J.ondon is a very iinportant one, and it is to be 
regretted that tho uses of tho corresponding dop.art- 
inent of tho Lyon Ofiico arc so little understood 
and appreciated by tho public.’ — Lorimer’s Hand- 
book of the Law of Scotland, Dd edit., p. -MO. 

PEDIGREE, in point of l.aw, is the legal rela- 
tionship between individuals wliieh is looked 
to with regard to the descent of property and 
honours. The occasion in which it comes into 
question is where a ])crson dies, in avhich case his 
property, if ho died intestate, is divided among 
those who arc related by blood. Tho re.il jiroperty 
goes to ono set of relations, and the personal pro- 
perty to others. See Ixtest.vcv, Eext or Kix, 
SoccissioK, Paterson’s Comp, of English and Scotch 
Law, 251, 257. 

PE'DIMEET, tho triangular space oa'or tho 
]>ortico at the ends of tho roof of classic buildings. 
It is enclosed by the horizont.al and the raking 
cornices, tho latter of avhich follow the slopes of tho 
roof. The pediment may be c.alled the gable of 
classic buildings. It is frequently enriched avith 
sculpture, for avhich it fonns a fine setting. The 
doors and aadiidows of classic buildings are often 
surmounted by pediments, cither straight-sided or 
curved. 

PEDLERS. See n.vwKEns. 

PEDO'JMETER, .an instrument for measuring 
avalking distances. It sometimes has a av.atch or 
clock attached. In tho patent pedometer of hlessra 
P.aync, AVilliam, & Co., there is a repio.ating watch. 
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■ivliich sliews seconds, minutes, and hours, and 
also the day of the month._ They are used by 
pedestrians, and for measuring , streets when the 
fares of hired caniages are disputed. See Odo- 
311'TEn. 

PEDBO I. (Dom Pedeo d’Alcantaba), Emperor 
■of Brazil, was the second son of John VI., king of 
Portugal, and was born at Lisbon, 12th October 
1793. On the death of his elder brother in 1801, he 
became Prince of Beja, and heir to the throne ; and 
after his father’s accession to the throne of Portugal 
and Brazil in 1810, he received the title of Prince of 
Brazil. He was carried along with the rest of the 
ro 3 'al familj’ of Portugal in their flight to Brazil in 
1807, and from that time remained in that country. 
His education, owing to political disturbances, was 
not carried on sj’stematically, and after his arrival 
in Brazil, he was left to instruct himself very much 
according to his own inclination. In 1817, he 
married the Archduchess Leopoldine of Austria, 
and on his father’s return to Lisbon in 1821, was 
named Begent of Brazil. At this time,_ a. great 
political crisis was impending ; the Brazilians had 
been utterly disgusted at the preferment of Portu- 
guese to the highest offices of state and the chief 
clerical dignities, and their discontent was height- 
ened by the refusal of the Portuguese Cortes to 
accord to Brazil a liberal constitution similar to that 
which had been granted to the mother-country, and 
1)3’ its arbitrary command, that P., who was at the 
head of the liberal party, should At once return to 
Portugal to complete his education. P._, however, 
cast in- his lot vuth the Brazilians, despite threats 
of exclusion from the throne of Portugal, and was 
chosen, on 12th October 1822, Emperor of Brazil. 
His government was very vigorous, but a war which 
broke out between his supporters and the advocates 
of republicanism, distracted the country for a time, 
and prevented the liberal measures of the govern- 
ment from talcing full efifect. In 1825, his title was 
recognised by the Portuguese Cortes ; and the death 
of hL father, in the following year, opened for him 
the succession to the throne of Portugal. This 
revived the natio) al spirit of the Brazilian Chambers, 
who feared that they were about to be again reduced 
to a dependent state, and P.’s hasty and passionate 
temper led him to measures which whetted the 
general discontent.. But he merely retained the 
dignity' of ■ king of i irtugal long enough to shew 
his right to it, and, after granting a more liberal 
constitution, immediately resigned in favour of 
his daughter, Maria II. The disturbances in 
Brazil stfll increased, the finances fell into disorder, 
the emperor’s second inarriage with the Princess 
Amelia of Leuohtenburg displeased his subjects ; and 
after making y.rious ineffectual attempts to restore 
tranquillity, lie was compelled, by the revolution of 
July 18.71, to resign the throne in favour of his son, 
Pedro II., a boy of 5i j'ears old. P. then sailed for 
Portugal, where his brother Miguel had usmped the 
throne; and with the aid of an army which was 
swelled by French and English volunteers, after a 
three j'ears’ campaign, he drove away the usurper, 
and restored his daughter to the throne in 1834. 
But the - ceaseless excitement by which he had 
been surrounded, and the excessive demands on his 
energies, had produced total exhaustion, and he ’died 
24th September 1834. See Bbazu ; Miguel, Dom ; 
and PoETUGAL. 

PEDTJ'HCLE. See Flowee. 

PEEBLES. See Peeblesshiee. 

PEEBLESSHIRE, a county in the south of 
Scotland, also called Tweeddale, from consisting 
mainly of the upper valley of the Tweed, a river 
which originates in the county. P. is bounded by 


Dumfries and Selkirk shires on the S., Lanarkshire 
on the \V., Mid-Lothian on the N., and Selldrkshire 
on the E. The county is small, containing only 35G 
square miles, or 227,SG9 statute acres. Its lowest 
point above the mean level of the sea is about 
450 feet, from which to 1200 feet is the region of 
cultivation ; but the county being a group of hfils, 
is mostly pastoral, with the 'arable lands chieflj' in 
the valleys. The highest hill is Broad Law, which 
reaches an elevation of 2701 feet. IVithin the 
county, the Tweed has for tributaries the small 
rivers Eddleston, Leithen, Quair, Manor, and Ljme, 
besides many mountain rivulets. P. comprehends 
sixteen parishes, but several being ecclesiastically 
united, the number of parish chinches, each with 
a settled minister, is fourteen; the number of 
parish schools is fifteen. The only town in the 
county is Peebles, an ancient royal burgh, pleasantly 
situated on a peninsula formed at the confiuence of 
the Eddleston with the Tweed. The principal 
villages are Innerleithen, Walker Bum, West Linton, 
and Garlops. In 1871, the population of the county 
was 12,330, of whom 3172 belonged to Peebles, 
which, distant 22 miles from Edinburgh, is the seat 
of a sheriff and county administration. It is also 
the seat of a presbytery. Besides the parish chiuch, 
the town has several dissenting places of worship, 
including an Episcopal and a Roman Catholic 
chapel It likewise possesses some good schools, 
has three branch banks, and a number of inns. As 
a means of literary and social improvement, Mr W. 
Chambers, in 1859, made a free gift to this his 
native town of a spacious suite of buildings, com- 
prising a Reading-room, a Public Library consisting 
of 15,000 volumes, a Museum, Gallery of Art, and 
HaU for lectures and concerts — the whole being 
designated the Chambees’ Institution. Long 
secluded from general traffic, P. has been lately 
opened up by railways ; and the woollen manufac- 
ture has made consider.able progress in the parish 
of Innerleithen. In 1877 — 1878, the valued rental 
of the county, town included, exclusive of railway 
property, was £125,820; the valuation of railway 
property being £31,099. P. abounds in the remains 
of British hiU-forts, Border towers, and other anti- 
quities, and possesses numerous modern mansions of 
a handsome kind. Formerly, the only account of 
the shire was a Description of Tweeddale, by Dr 
Alexander Pennicuik, 1715; reissued with notes, 
1815; but in 1864 there was written a History of 
Peeblesshire, by W. Chambers, 1 vol. 8vo, filustrated 
with maps and wood-engravings. 

PEEL, a small but populous and thriving sea- 
port town on the west coast of the Isle of Man. It 
was formerly called ‘Holm,’ and was a place of 
great importance in the island. The herring-fishery, 
the building of vessels of small tonnage, and the 
manufacture of nets, are here carried on extensively, 
and form a source of large profits to the inhabitants. 
The bay is spacious, and abounds with fish of 
exceUent quality. . . , i 

At the northern extremity of this bay are several 
grotesque and romantic caverns. The southern 
extremity is formed by Peel Island, on whmh stand 
the grand old ruins of Peel Castle and St German s 
Cathedral. The castle was formerly the frequent 
residence of the Earls of Derby, then Lords of the 
Isle of Man, and is expressly named in the original 
grant of Henry IV. to the Stanley family. Beneath 
the cathedral is a strong subterranean dungeon, 
where many noble persons were in former days 
imprisoned, including Thomas, Earl of *War^ck, 
in the time of Richard H., and Elinor Cobham, 
Duchess of Gloucester, who was sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment in it in the year 1440, and 
who died within its gloomy recesses. In Sir AValter 
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Scott’s Pevcril of the Pcnl\ constant mention is 
made of tEis castle, and indeed it may be said to 
bo the Beene of the stor}’. Tb^ mins arc yearly 
a'isited and admired by tlmnsands of prisons fri-m 
•all parts of the United Ivins;doni. Th- tovrii of f>. 
is now rapiilly extending its brnnd-,rii=. and bids 
fair to become a jdacc ol considtrablc c 'Ximcieial 
importance. Pop. (1S7I) ojl.'J. 

PEEL, Sir. PoEnr.T, a v. ry eminent Lrltish 
statesman, avas born, fith rVi-niara* 17SS. near Unra', 
in Lancashire. His fatlitr, .Sir Hubert IVel (created 
a baronet in ISOd), av.as a y.'oalthy rotton-spinner, 
from whom he inherited a p-cat fortime. }Ie avas 
educated at Harrow, and at ( 'Iirist-Chnrch, Oxford, 
aadicre ho padnatol in ISOS — t.akiii" a double 
finst-clars — and entered the Hoii'^e of Commons in 
ISOO as ineinlior for (.'.a'^ht I, adopting the stroiii; Tory 
politics of his father. I’erciwal aras then prime- 
rainrtcr. P. ret (iiiietly .almiit the biwin' ss-aa-ork 
of tlic House, feelinc; h:s a\ay aadth that fte.id 5 ' 
prudence .and pcr^-ea-erinL; ililuvnce that aa-ore the 
con.'picuoiis features .,f his character. In ISIl, lie 
! aa'as appointisl Und-T s. , n tary for the Colonies; 

' and from Ihl2 to IMS, he le !d the ollice of Secr.'- 
' tarj’ for Ireland. In this capacitj', he disj>Iayed 
’ a rtrono ,anti-( 'ath"hc rpint (whence the avitty 
Irisii e’aa’c him th" ne liname of ‘ t)ranp-IVel 
! and was in conseipien' e s., (i, redy. or. 'hall aa'o .'ay, 

I ferocioii.ly att.icli'd by (>'('. .niiell, th.at ea'cn the 
1 cool and cant. oil) .'S' en tary uas dnavn to r 'iid tlie 
I agitator a challeii.-e. Tli" | d.' ", liowi an r. preventcil 
tie du<d from l.ab.inj p!a . I'roin IrlS till 1S22, 

I P. r, main"d out of ..ti, b it n *t out of parliament, 

I aadierc he rat for ti.' uiov, r-ity of Oxford. He 
I liov.- be_-an to ac'i'.iie a loout.a't.oii as .a rmr.nce r 
aii'l ec ‘nornt t; aiei in lap', was appoint-.il chair* 

' man of the liii.h < '''rnrnitt* e, and nioaid tii" 
j re- dutions wheh b I to tii-- r.'umption C'f ca'h* 

I p.ayinontn He wai rt.ll, how.aar, as .aa-er.- a' 

‘ ( an r to anytluno like c I’ i eia or ; 'ilitical reform. 

N'o member of th'- I.uerp ’obCa'th'r.aeli cabm. t 
j could haa*e been t" app-arinee more r. - ‘lute. If" 
eaan veh'-mently deftni''! tu" infamous ‘P.t'ulo' 
j .Ma'--'acre’ of IM'.', In Is'J'J, he re-entered tie- 
I ministry .as Iloni" cr. tare — (.''.nnini; .“hortly aft- r 
I b'connny Poru.m .Seen tary, on the .'uicidc of ly-rd 
Cavtlerea'.’h. 'I'l.e tU'i e.-orkd to.-, ther pretty 
avell for f'lnie tiui", a-i P. ih eot. d him-' If che lly to 
financial matter', aii'l < -eially t-* tlic cuiTCiicy ; 
but • Koman I'atiiohe . m.in. ipateui ’ aras a cjiie-tion 
on which C.annin.- w,as considerably in ada-.ance of 
bis br.itlier-r. er. 1 iry ; and avhen the foniier aa'.as 
i call'd upm by tie- kinj, aft-r the nj-unatem of 
j I.or.1 I.iv, rp'i' l, ti f roi a sort of Whix-Tory 
I mini'tiy, P., .al"i..- w,th the iJuk" of AVelhirytoii 
I and others aantlnlrew from oliici-. Yet it is pinyii- 
l.arly characton.-ti ■ of th.s ino,t lioiust and c/;.i- 
' proi.ihinri stat- sman, th.it e'.en avhen he receded 
j (lb27), Ins Opinions wer- veirini,' rouml to the 
liberal and generoie, view of the el.anns of lioinan 
Catholics; and avhen th" d.- aPi of f ’aiming, rhortly 
after, h d to the fonn.-.tio:i eif the- We Ihimtoii-Pcel 
government, it.s peat me-a^iire— aetiially introduced 
I by ‘Omnoo Pcer him'elf— avas tlie- eaei-meniorable- 
' one for the ‘ relief ’ of the Homan C.ath'dica (1S29). 

A-s Homo ticcrctary, ho al='3 .'igiiali''’d himselt by 
I a rc-organi.«ation of the L.indon p'diee force — .since 
' popularly called ‘ Peelerd ’ and ‘ Bobbie',’ their 
prea'ious fiobriqiiet be'in.i; ‘ Charlies ’ — from King 
1 Charlc.s I., who (IGIO) extended .and improa-cd the 
1 police system — and by the introduction of reve-ral 
I other important mc-asurc'. 

j -Meanwhile, the iniivensity of Oxfonl liad rejected 
' its apostate reprcscnt.ativc, and chosen in Ins ste.ad 
.Sir Harry Inglis. But iioav c.aine on the great 
(luestion of parliamentary reform, aadiich P. firmly 


hut temperately oppo'ed. In 1S30, the Wellington- 
Peel mini- try fell, and aa'.as sncceedcd by a Whig 
niini'try iinih r Earl Grey, which, in 1S.32, carried - 
the H-fomi Bill. P. (now', by the death of Ids 
father, Sir Hubert P.). aa-hen he saav that reform 
was inoa-itablo, accepted defeat and its re.sult3 
aa'ith great e-jnanimity. He ehraiik from aiiy- 
tking like factions oppo'-itiejn to the measure, and 
contented hiin-elf aa'ith prcs'iiting ns forcibly .as 
he could the political pcr-eon'ra. After it w.as 
passed, he bec.ame the leader of the ‘ Con'era'.atia-e ’ 
opposition; and, as aa'c have -eaid, accepting reform 
it'clf .as a fnit occompU .and irreversible, he only' 
.'ought by keen and adgilant criticism of Abdiig 
ine.a'ures to retard the too rapid Etridcs of liber” 
ali.sin. In ISS.I, avhen the first ‘ refonned ’ p.arlia- 
inent assembled, P. took his scat as member for 
Tamwortli, avliich he represented till the clo'o of 
his life. On the retirement of the Melhoiirno 
ministry in Koa-ember IE."!, he accepted the otlico 
of jiriinc-minister, but could not succeed in giving 
stability to his administnation, and avas compelled 
again to give jikaco to Vi.sconnt Melbourne in .\pril 
lE.I.I, and rcsiimetl his place .as leader of the oppo- 
sition. P.’s conduct in ojiposition aa-.as alav.ays 
eminently patriotic. Tlie Whigs, -who were being 
pro'-'ed on the one side by the neav H.adic.al party 
.and tlie Anti-com Law League, and on the other 
by O’l.'onnfll and the Irish rujv.alcrs, gradu.ally lost 
ground, and being narrowly defeated in ISH, on 
a lucitiou of aaaaut of confidcnc", di.'solwcd parlia- 
ment. The geiuT.al election that ensued, aa-.as 
a-iriu.ally .a cont. st hetaveen Free-trade and Pro- 
t'.ctioii. Protection aa-on ; and aadion the near 
parliament met, a vote of no-conlidcnce w.as c.arricd 
iiy a majority of ninety-one. The Conscra\atia-e 
party, lu-ad-d by P., now c.aine into olHcc. The 
gTi-at feature of the r.cav government w.as the 
attitU'h- it a'lcqit'.d on the corn-laaa- question. The 
bVhig', while in odicc, and even after their c.xpul- 
(ion. aviTe- bent upon a fixc'l hut in.aderato duty 
on foreign com ; the .\iiti-coni Laar Lc.agiio 
aa-ould hear of nothing rhort of an entire rcpo.al, i 
avhih' Sir Hohert aa-.as in fa\-oiir of a modification 
of the sliding .'calc of duty avhii’h had rxi'tcd 
since 1.S2?. He introduced and c.arried (IS 12), in 
.'pito of strong opposition, a mc.asurc ba'cd upon 
tliia iiriiiciple. Tlie deficit ha the re\-cnne, which 
had iKcomo quite .alarming under the Mclboumo 
admiiii'tration, next engaged his attention, and 
led him to bring in a bill (1SI2) for the imposi- 
tion of an ‘income-tax’ of 7rf- in the pound, to 
he leaned for three j-o,ar.'. To alleviate the iieaa- 
burden, P. commenced a revision of the general 
tariir, ami either .abolished or loaa'crcd the duties 
oil rcanral \-cry import.ant articles of commerce, 
.'tich as dnig", dye-woods, cattle, shcej', I'ig'. s.altcd 
ni'-at, butt'-r, egg’, chce'e, and lard. Ho .al'o 
shewed hini'elf rcFoluf--' in the rcpro-'ion of the 
cl.amnrous .and anarchic nialcnntonta of Ireland. 
O'Connell (q. w.) w.as tried for consjiir.acy, and 
thoiigli the judgment ngain't him w.as set .aside 
on aiqie.a! to the Hoii'e of Lord', the influence of I 
the ‘agitator’ w.as hrok.cn. The first half of ISIS 
was marked hy the .allowance to M.aynooth being 
incre.ascd and changed into a p-.rmanent endow- 
ment instead of an annual grant, and by the 
foundation of the Iri'h iinscctarian colleges, and 
other imiiort.ant measures. But the potato-rot in 
Ireland during the autumn, followed by a frightful 
famine, rendered ‘ cheap com ’ .a necessity, if 
millions wore not to starve. Cobden and tho 
Ix.aguo redoubled tlicir exertions. Lord John 
Hu'Sell announced the views of the MJiig party 
on the crisis, and Peel again yieldccL He told his- 
ministerial colleagues tliat the com-laws wore 
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doomed, .md that their repeal avas inevitable. Some 
of them refusing to go .along avith him, he resigned; 
but after a feav days, avas recalled, and resumed 
ofliee. Lord Stanley, the late Lord Derby, seceded, 
, and avith Lord George Bentinck, Mr Disraeli, &c., 
formed a ‘ jro-siirrender ’ Tory party; but the 
Dul;c of Wellington, Graham, Aberdeen, Gladstone, 
and other eminent Conservatives, stood by him, 
and the.mc.isure for the repeal avas carried. He 
aa as, hoavoa’cr, immediately atteravards dcfe.ated on 
an Irish Protection of Life Bill. Hot so much upon 
this account, as because he felt that the course aadiich 
he h.ad pursued had produced a dissolution of the 
old tics of part}’’, and that he could not expect for 
some time to find himself at the head of a strong 
goa-ernment, P. retired from ollice in dime 1S4G, 
giving place to a 'Whig administration under Lord 
.fohn ivussell, to aa'hich he gaa’e an independent 
but general support as the leader of a middle 
jiarty rather Whig than Toiy. In the critic.al 
times of ISI? — ISIS, ho aa'as one of the most 
important jirops of the goa'cmmcnt, avhosc free-trade 
jirineiples lie had now completely accepted. His 
ecclesiastical policy had also undergone a remark- 
able change, and ho now fraidily supported 
the "W liigs in the efforts to carry an act for 
the repeal of the Jewish disabilities. . Ho av.as 
himself regarded b}' the working and middle 
classes generally with much grateful respect. An 
unc.xpocted catastrophe put an end to his career. 
On the 2Sth of June 1S50, ho had spoken avith grc.at 
eloijucnce in the debate on Lord Palmerston's Grcclc 
policy ; but on the following day avas thrown from 
liis horse in Hyde Park, and was so much injured, 
that ho died on the evening of the 2d of July. — He 
left five sons, the eldest of whom. Sir. Bonr.RT, the 
second, Sin FncDEiiiCK, and the fifth, Jon'atii.vk, 
licutcnant-gcncr.al in the British army, have all held 
ollice as ministers. 

PEEL-TOWER (W. jnVf, a st.ako, a fortress; 
Lat. pila, a stake, pillar, structure), the name given 
to the towci-s erreted on the Scottish borders for 
defence. They arc square, avith timets at the 
angles, and the door is sometimes at a lieigbt from 
the ground. The leaver stoiy is usually vaulted, 
and formed a st,ablo for horses, cattle, &c. For an 
account of these old\iwcrs, now mostly in ruin, see 
Ilixlorij of PcchUsahirc, by W. Chambers, ISGl. 

PEEPUL, PIPUL, or PIPPUL (Kcus religiosa), 
.also knoavn as the Sacred Fio of Jndia, and in 
Ceylon called the Bo Tree ; a species of Fig (q. v.), 
somewhat resembling the Banyan, but the branches 
not rooting like those of that tree, and tho Ic-avcs 
heart-shaped with long attenuated points. The tree 
is held sacred by tho Hindus, because Vishnu is said 
to have been bom under it. It is generally planted 
near temples, and religious devotees spend their 
lives under its shade. It is also held sacred by the 
Buddhists. It attains a great size and age. A 
wonderfully aged tree of this species is figured in 
the article Bo'Tree. The P. is often planted nc.ar 
liouses, and by tho sides of walks, for the s.akc of 
its gratefid shade. The juice contains caoutchouc, 
and is used by women as bandoline. Lac insects 
feed upon this tree, and much lac is obt.ained from 
it. The fruit is not much larger than a gr,apc, and 
although eatable, is not valued. 

PEER (Fr. pair; Lat. par, equal), a general 
name applied to the titled nobility of Great Britain 
and Ireland, indicating their equality of r.ank. The 
peerage includes tho various degrees of Baron, 
Viscount, Earl, JIarquis, and Duke. The peers of 
England, of Great Britain, of the United Kingdom, 
and certain representative peers of .Scotland and 
Ireland, together with certam' of tho bishops and 


archbishops, who are called lords spiritual, consti- 
tute the House of Lords. The dignity of the peerage 
IS hereditary, but m early times was territorial. 
Life peerages seem .at one time to h.ave been not 
unknown m England ; but in 185G Sir James Parke 
having been created by Her Majesty B.aron 
\\ ensleyd.ale ‘ for and during the term of his natur.al 
life,’ the House of Lords, on tho report of a Com- 
inittoo of Privileges, held that he was not entitled to 
sit and vote in parliament. Ladies may be peeresses 
in their own right either by creation or by inherit- 
ance. The wives of peers are also styled peeresses. 
Under the articles NoniLiTV, Parliament, Duke, 
Marquis, Earl, Viscount, and Baron, will be 
found notices of each order of peers, and of the 
origin, history, and privileges of the peers as a body. 

A certain limited number of the French nobility 
were styled Peers of France. 

PEE'AVIT. See Lapwing. 

PEGASSE, or PACASSE (J?os pegasim), a species 
of ox, a native of the interior of li’estern Africa. 
The head is short .and thick, tho forehead wide ; tho 
horns long, extending laterally from tho frontal 
ridge, then turning downwards, and again upwards ; 
the c.ar3 very large and pendulous ; the neck 
maned; the tail entirely covered with long hair; 
the legs long. Little is yet Icnown of this curious 
species of a most important tribe. 

PE'GASUS, in Greek Jlythologj', a winged horse 
which arose with Chrysaor from the blood of tho 
Gorgon Medusa, when she was slain by Perseus. 
He IS said to have received his name because he 
first made his appearance beside the springs (pegai) 
of Occanus. He afterwards ascended to he.aven, and 
was believed to carry tho thunder and lightning of 
Zeus. According to later authors, however, he was 
the horse of Eos. Tho myth concerning P. is inter- 
woven with that of tho victory of BcUerophon over 
Chimair,a. Bellcrophon had in vain sought to catch 
P. for his combat with this monster, but was advised 
by tho seer Polyidos of Corinth to sleep in tho 
temple of Minerva, and the goddess appearing to 
him in Ins sleep, g.avo him a golden bridle and 
certain instructions, upon which he acted, and made 
use of P. in his combat with tho Chim.air.a, the 
Amazons, and tho Solymi. P. is also spoken of in 
modem times as the horse of tho Muses, which, 
however, he was not. The ancient legend on this 
subject is, that tho nine Muses and tho nine 
daughters of Pieros engaged in .a competition in 
sinmng by Helicon, and everything was motionless 
to near their song, s.avo Helicon, which rose ever 
higher and higher in its delight, when P. put a stop 
to this with a Icick of his hoof, and from tho print 
arose Hippocrene, the inspiring spring of the hluscs. 
But th.at P. is tlie horse of tho Muses, is entirely 
a modern idea, being first found in the Orlando 
Innamorato of Boiardo. 

PEGASUS, a genus of fishes, constituting tho 



family Pegasida:, of the order LophohrancJdi (q. v.). 
The species are few; they are small fishes, natives of 
the Indian seas, interesting from their pecidiar form 
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and appearance. The breast is greatly expanded, 
mnch broader than high, the gill-openings in the 
sides; the pectoral fins are extremely large and 
strong ; a long snout projects before the eyes, and 
the mouth is situated under and at the base of it ; 
the body is 'surrounded by three Imobbed or spinous 
rings. One species (P. draco) is c.allcd the SeA 
Dkagon, another (P. vohns) is popularly known as 
the Pegasus. 

PEGS. Small square pointed pegs of wood have i 
of late years been introduced by the Americans 
into the manufacture of boots and shoes, for the 
purpose of connecting the parts of the sole 
and upper leather together without sewing. See 
SnoEilAKlNG. This invention has been so exten- 
sively adopted, that the manufacture of wooden 
pevs, for this purpose, has become an important 
trade in America and Bohemia, from which countries 
a considerable importation is made to Great Britain. 
They are chiefly made of maple-wood, and are rarely 
more than an inch ju length. 

PEGU', a province of British Burmah, lies between 
the parallels of 15“ 14'— 19“ 27' N. lat., and the 
meridians of 94“ 13' — 9G“ 52' E. long., and^ is 
divided for fiscal purposes into the followmg 
districts : 


Thayctmyo, 

Pr«mo, . • 

Myanoang, 

Bas>ein, . • 

Rangoon (including cUy), 


Am In 
Sf^uarc Miles. 

. 2,397 
. 2,887 

. 4.160 
. 8,000 

. 9,800 


Popalatloo, 


1,602,058 


Of this number of inhabitants, about 800,000 are 
true Burmans ; but in addition to these, there is a 
sprinkling of Karens, who live in the wild and 
hilly districts, Taleins or Peguers, Shans, Kbyengs, 
Yabaings, Indians, Chinese, and a few other races.* 

The principal river of P. is the Irrawadi (q. v.). 
In March, the river begins to rise, and gradually 
increases in volume tUl its waters are forty feet 
above their lowest level. They rapidly subside in 
October, when the rains cease, and the north-east 
monsoon sets in. The revenue of P. for the year 
1802—1863 was 5,C53,.31G rupees ; though, under 
the rule of the long of Burmah, it did not amount 
to half that sum. P. was annexed to British India 
at the close of the Burman war of 1852, since 
which time slavery has ceased to exist, schools 
have been established, and various public works 
undertaken. 

Eice and teak timber are the principal exports. 
A flotilla of steamers keeps up the communication I 
between Rangoon (q. v.), the principal port, and the ' 
chief stations on the Irrawadi, conveying troops, 
stores, passengers, and mails from place to place. — 
Winter’s Sic Months in British Burmah (Bond. 
1858) ; Martin’s British India (Loud, 18G2). 

PBHLEVI (Valour, Power; Zajbdn Pehleul = 
Language of Heroes) is the name of an ancient 
West-Iranian (Median and Persian) idiom, in use 

• Licntcnant-coloiicl A. P. Phayre, cliicf commissioner ot 
British Burmah, in his report for 1663 (Uniigoon, 1863) states 
the population of PoBU as follows : 

Races. 

1. Europeans anci their fleseenaants, . . 2,409 

2. Burmese, includiHB Aracancse and Talaings, . a31,091 

3. Karens 219,518 

4. Shans and Toungthoos, ..... 24,659 

5. Chinese, . ' ,b'2t 

6. Khyengs, • M,679 

7. • 

8. Mohnmmcdans of Burmah, * • • • . 2,08u 

0. AIM aces not included above, . • * 


chiefly during the period of the Sussunidcs (23o 
G40 A.D.), who, wishing fuUy to restore the ancient 
Persian empire, endeavotued also to reinstate the 
primitive national l.anguage, fallen into disuse as a 
court-language since the time of Alexander’s con- 
quest. Yet they did not fix upon the pure Persian 
as it was still spoken in tho interior, but upon the 
dialect of the western provinces, largely mixed with 
Semitic words, to which Arian terminatipns were 
affixei The grammatic.il structure of the P. 
presents almost the same poverty of inflections and 
terminations as the present Persian. Although, how- 
ever, less rich than Zend (q. v.) in inflection and 
accentuation, it yet hoasts of the same copiousness j 
of wori as that dialect, to which it in reality 
succeeded. It is written from right to left, and the 
letters are mostly joined. The remnants of P. extant 
consist of coins, inscriptions (found at Hajiabad, 
Persepolis, Kirmanshah, &c.), and a number of books, 
all relating to the religion of Zoroaster, The most 
important of these are the translation of the chief 
part of the Zend-Avesta (Yazna, Visparad, and 
Vendidad), and such original religious works as the 
Bundehesb, Shikandgumilni, Dinkart, Atash Barftm, 
&c. The P. of the hooks differs from that of tho 
inscriptions and coins to such a degree — accord- 
ing to the larger or. smaller preponderance of 
the Semitic element — as to have misled investig- 
ators (Westergaard and others) to assume that two 
utterly distinct languages, a purely Iranio and a 
Semitic one, had been used somewhat indiscrimin- 
ately at tho time. The non-Iranian element is 
called Huzvarosh (Hiizooresh) by the Parses priests, 
who, tak^g advantage Of the ambiguity of the P, 
alphabet, often substitute the corresponding Persian 
I for tho foreign 'words. The Iraman part of the 
I P. differs little from the Persian of our own 
I day, and, in fact, tho P. changed first mto_ Par- 
see, and subsequently into modern Persian, simply 
’ By getting rid first of its Chaldee, and then of those 
of fts Iranian words which had become obsolete. 
} The chief use of tho P. dialect at present is tho 
t assistance it offers towards the elucidation of the 
1 Zend itself. Eor the history of its investigation 
fc since it was first made known in Europe, we refer 
r to Peesian Language and Litbeatuee. 


1,244,385 


PEI-HO', a river of China, which, rising on the 
confines of Tartary, traverses the northern part of 
the province of Chih-le (q. v.) or Pe-chih-le, and falls 
into the Gidf of Pe-oUih-le, in about 38° 30' N. lat. 

The attack on the escort of the British and 
French ambassadors, whilst ascending the Pei_-ho to 
Pekin in June 1859, led to the war with China of 
ISCO. See China. 

PEINE FORTE ET DUBE, the ‘strong and 
hard pain ; ’ a species of torture fonnerly applied-hy 
the law of England to those who, on being arraigned 
for felony, refused to plead, and stood mute, or who 
peremptorily cliaUenged more than twenty jurors, 
which was considered a contumacy equivalent to 
standing mute. In the beginning of the 13th o., 
this penalty seems to have consisted merely in a 
severe imprisonment with low diet, persisted m tiU 
the contumacy was overcome. But by the reign of 
Henry IV., it had become the practice to load the 
offender with weights, and thus press him to death; 
and till nearly the middle of the 18th c., pressing 
to death avas the regular and lawful _ mode of 
pimishing persons who stood mute on their arraign- 
ment for felony. The motive which induced an 
aconsed'party, in any case, to submit to this penalty 
rather than to plead, was probably to escape the 
attainder which would have resulted from a con- 
viction for felony. During the 15th, 16th, 17th, 
and even the 18th c., various oases are recorded 
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of the infliction of the punishment in question. 
Latterly, a practice prevailed which had no sanction 
from the law, of first trying the effect of tying the 
thumbs tightly together with whipcord, that the 
pain might induce the offender to plead. Among 
instances of the infliction of the peine forte el dure, 
are the following : Juliana Quick, in 1442, charged 
with high treason in spealdn" contemptuously of 
Henry VI., was pressed to death. Anthony Arrow- 
smith, in 1598, was pressed to .death (Surtees’ 
llislor;/ of Durham', vol. 3, p. 271). Walter Calverly 
of Calverl 3 ’-, in Yorkshire, arraigned at the York 
assizes in 1005, for murdering liis two children and 
st.ahbing hie -ndfe, was pressed to death in the castle 
by a large iron weight placed on his breast (Stow’s 
Chronicle). Major Strangways suffered death in a 
.similar w.ay in Hewgiate in 1G57, for refusing to 
plead when charged with the murder of his brother- 
in-la'w, Mr Eussell. In 1720, a person of the name 
of Philliiis was pressed in Newgate for a consider- 
able time, till ho was rele.ased on his submission; and 
the same is recorded in the following ye.ar of one 
Nathaniel Hawes, who lay under a weight of 250 lbs. 
for seven minutes. As late as 1741, a person is said to 
have been pressed to de.ath at the Cambridge .assizes, 
the tjdng of his thumbs having been first tried 
without effect. 

The statute 12 Geo. III. c. 20 virtually abolished 
the peine forte el dure, by enacting that any person 
who shall stand mute when arraigned for felony or 
piraej' shall be convicted, and, have the s.ame judg- 
ment and execution awarded against him as if he 
had been convicted by verdict or confession. 

PEI'PUS, L.tKE, in -the north-west of Ilussia, is 
surrounded by the government of St Petersburg, 
.and the promnees of Esthonia and Livonia. On the 
south-east it is connected with Lake Pskoff by a 
strait 10 miles iu length and from 1^ to 4.J miles 
broad. The length of both lakes is 87 miles, the 
greatest breadth about 40, 'and the depth from 14 to 
49 feet. Lake Pskoff receives the waters of the 
river Velekaia, apd Lake P. is supplied by Lake 
Pskoff, and by the Embach from the west, and other 
rivers. The waters of the lower lake are carried to 
the Gulf of Finland by the Narov.a. The lakes are 
studded with several pictimesque islands, and 
surrounded avith banUt which are for the most part 
marshy and aboimd in fish, the taking of which 
gives employment to many. 

PEISI'STRATOS (Lat. Pishtratus), a f.amous 
‘ tyrant ’ of Athens, belonged to a family of Attica, 
which claimed descent from Pylian Nestor, and was 
born towards the close of the 7th c. n.c. — certainly 
not later than 012. His father’s name was Hip- 
pocr.ates, and through his mother he w.as pretty 
closel.v rebated to the gre.at lawgiver, Solon, between 
whom and P. a very intimate friendship long 
existed. Ho received an excellent education; and 
the charm of his manners, as well as the generosity 
of his spirit was so great that (according to Solon) 
had ho not been ambitious, he wovUd have been the 
best of Athenians ; but his passion for the exercise 
of sovereign power led him to adopt a policy of 
artifice and dissimulation, for the purpose of 
attaining his ends, which prevents im from regarding 
him with the admiration that the beneficent char- 
acter of his government might seem to demand. 
At first, P. co-operated with his kinsman Solon, 
and in the war against the Megarians, acquired 
considerable military distinction ; but afterwards, 
when probably his ambitious views had become 
more matured, he came forward as the leader 
of one of the three parties into which Attica was 
then divided. These were, the Pedicei (party of 
the Pl.ain), or the lauded proprietors; the Parali 


(party of the S^board), or wealthy merchant 
classes; and the Diacrii (party of the HigUands), 
chiefly a labouring popidation, je.alous of the rich 
and eager for equality of political privileges. It 
was to the last of these that P. attached Mmself • 
but indeed he assiduously cultivated the good-ivili 
of aU the poorer citizens, to whom he shewed him- 
self a most liberal^ benefactor. At last P. took a 


decided step. Driving into the market-place of 
Athens one day, and eidiibiting cert.ain self-inflicted 
wounds, he called upon the people to protect him 
against his and them enemies, alleging that he had 
been .attacked on account of his patriotism. Solon, 
who was present, accused him of hypocrisy ; but 
the crowd were, according to Plutarch, ready to 
take lip .arms for their favourite; and a general 
assembly of the citizens being summoned, Ariston, 
one of P.’s partisans, proposed to allow him a 
body-guard of fifty men. The measure was carried 
in spite of the strenuous oppos>ition of Solon. Gra- 
du.ally P. increased the number, and in 500 n.c., 
when he felt himself strong enough, seized the 
.^u'opolis. The citizens, m general, seem ,to 
have tacitly sanctioned this high-h.anded act. 
They were sick of the anarchic broils of the 
different factions, and probably glad to see their 
champion and favourite usurp supreme authority. 
Megaklcs and the Alkmceonids— the heads of the 
rich aristocratic party — immediately fled from the 
city. ^Solon, who loved neither oligarchic arrogance 
nor military despotism, but was a thorough consti- 
tutionalist, trieih but in vain, to rouse the Atheni- 
ans again^ Poisistratos. P., who was not at all 
vindictive in his disposition, did not attempt to 
molest Solon; he even maintained the legislation 
of the latter almost intact, and distinguished him- 
self chiefly by the vigoim of his administration. 
P. himself did not enjoy his first ‘tyranny’ long. 
The Pedicel and the Parali raUied under Lykurgos 
and Megakles, united their forces, and overthrew 
the usurper, who was forced to go into exile. But 
the coalition of the two factions was soon broken 
up. Megakles hereupon made overtures to P., 
inviting him to resume his tjmanny, which he did, 
but a family_ quarrel with Megakles induced the 
latter to again ally himself with Lykurgos, and P. 
was driven from Attica. He retired to Euboea, 
where he remained for ten years, ever keeping an 
eye, however, on Athens, and making preparations 
for a forcible return. How he m.anaged to acquire 
so much influence while only a banished man, is 
difficult to ascertain; but certain it is that many 
Greek cities, particularly Thebes and Argos, placed 
the greatest confidence in him, and finally supphed 
him abundantly with money and troops. P. at 
length sailed from EubcE,a, landed in Attica at 
Marathon, and marched on the capitial. His par- 
tisans hurried to swell his ranks. At Pallene, 
he encoimtered his opponents, and completely 
defeated them, but used his victory with admir- 
able moderation. When he entered the city, 
no further resistance was made, and he resumed the 
sovereignty at once. The date of this event, as of 
most others in the life of P., is very uncertain ; 
perhaps we shall not err far if we place it about 543 
B.c. He lived for sixteen years afterwards in un- 
disturbed possession of power, dying 527 n.c., and 
transmitting his supremacy to his sons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus, known as the Peisistratidai. His rule 
was mild and beneficent. Although the precau- 
tionary measures that he adopted to establish his 
authority involved at first a certain resolute and 
stringent policy (e. g., the seizure of the children of 
his leading opponents, and the det.aining them as 
hostages) ; yet no sooner had he placed himself out of 
danger, than he began to display that wonderful tact, 
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moderation, Idndliness, and sympathetic appreciation 
of the Avishes of tlie Atlicuians, tli.at have won him 
the praise and esteem of all later a^os, in spite of 
his usurpation. He lirml}', hut not harshly, enforced 
obedience. to the laws of Solon ; emptied the city of 
its poorest citizens, and made them acrriculturists, 
supplj'ing such as had no resources with cattle and 
seed; secured provision for old and disabled sol- 
diers ; bestowed great care on the celebration of 
the religious festivals of the Atticans, and even 
introduced some important changes ; cncour.agcd 
liter.ature more than any Athenian had ever done 
before — it is to P., or to the poets, scholars, and 
priests about him, that we owe, for example, the 
lirst complete edition of Homer (q. v.) ; and, like 
his still more brilliant successor in the following 
centiiiy, Perikles, ho ndonicd Athens with man}' 
bc.autifnl buildings, such ns the Lyceum, a temple 
to the Pythian Apollo, another to Olympian Zeus, &c. 

PEKAN, orlVOOD-SIIOCK (ATarlcs Canadensit), 
a sjiecics of JIarten (ij. v.), very nearly allied to the 
sable, a native of the northern parts of North 
Anicric.a. It is twice the size of tlie pine marten, 
and is generally of a grayish brown colour ; the legs, 
tail, and back of the neck marked with darker 
brown. The fur, although not so v.aluable as sable, 
nor even as that of the pine marten, is useful, and 
largo quantities are sent to the market. The P. 
lives in burrows, mIucIi it excavates in the banks 
of rivers ; and feeds chielly on fish and other aquatic 
animals. 

PEKI'N, or PE-KING (i. c., Northern Capit.al), 
the ca]iital of the Chinese empire since M2I A.D., is 
situated on a sandy plain .about 13 miles north-we.st i 
of the Peibo, m lat, 3U' 31 13" N., .and long. 11C° 
2S' ol” E., ill the northern province of Chih-le, at a 
distance of nearly lOO miles from the sc.a, .and .about 
GO miles from the gre.at C'liincsc wall. The pop. of 
the city is estimated at about 2,000,000 ; and the 
circuit of the walls, according to the latest measure- 
ments, is 20 miles. These walls are made of earth, 
with an outer c.osing of brick, having embrasures 
for musketry or ordnance ever}’ GO feet. Those of 
the Tartar city have an average height of 50, but in 
some iil.aces of 01 feet. In .tliickncss they v.ary 
from 57 to 22 feet, 'flic walls of the Chinese city 
are only 30 feet in height, and from 15 to 25 in 
width. The top, to which horsemen can .ascend by 
.a ramp or sloping way, is paved with stone. At 
interv.als of GO yards are square towers or buttresses, 
lirojcctiiig outwards from the walls 50 or GO feet. 
The gates uhieh give access to the city from the 
surrounding country are 10 in number, nine of 
avliich belong to the Northern or Tartar City, and 
seven to the .Soiitheni or Chinese City. Over c.ach 
gate is a watch-tower nine stories in height, and 
loo))holed for cannon. 

Tlie city of P. is divided into two parts, sejiaratcd 
by a wall with three gates. These two sections 
form respectively the Northern, Interior, or Tartar 
City, called A’ci-fc/iiiiy (‘within the w.alls’); .and 
the Southern, Exterior, or Chinese City, called Hoi- 
tch'wg* (‘ without the w.alls ’). ‘ Telling ’ or ‘ ching,’ 

it may be remarked, means both city and w.all. 


Northern City and .SouthciTi City arc tlio most 
correct tenn.s. The latter was added to tho more 
ancient Northern City, and was originally designed 
to encircle it ; hence it w.as called the Exterior City, in 
contradistinction to tho Nortlicni or Interior City, It 
was also intended to rcservo the Northern City for tho 
I.artars, and tho Southern City for the Chinese, as tho 
names still imply; but in point of fact, tlio Tartar 
City contains ns many Cliineso as Tartars ; and it is 
not surrounded by tho so-c.aUcd Cliuieso City, which 
Latter has only been added on tho south side. 


1. J^ci-tching, or the Korllicrji CihJ, has three dis- 
tinct divisions or enclosures — viz., Kin-tching, or 
the Prohibited City ; the Hwang- telling, or Impori.al 
City; and the Gcner.al Cit}-. Tho first of these — tho 
innermost or central block — is surrounded by a 
red brick xv.all about two miles in circumference, 
which shuts in tho palaces, pleasure-grounds, and 
temples of the sacreil city. Here live tho emperor 
and his f.amily, tho ladies of the court, and tho 
attendant eunuchs. Tho p.alaco proper consists of 
four large and two small buildings, called the 
Tching-kung, or ‘the Palace,’ the Tnng-kung, Si- 
kung, and ICin-luan-tcen. Tho smaller buiTdings 
are allotted to the dowager-empress and suite ; they 
.are c.alled the Ning-shou-kung, and the Kcen-tsing- 
kung, or tho ‘P.alaco of Earth's Eepose.’ Other not- 
able buildings of tho Prohibited City are I'ung-scen- 
teen, the ‘ Temido of Im])erial Ancestors ; ’ Tching- 
hwang-meaou, the ‘Guardian Temple of tho city;’ 
Nan-heun-teen, ‘the Hall of Portraits of the Chinese 
emperoi-s and sages ; and IVan-yuon ICo, the ‘Hall of 
the Literary Abyss,’ i. c., the Imperial Library. It 
also contains the ofilccs of the cabinet, in which the 
members hold their sessions, the imperial treasury, 
the court of controllers for the regulation of the 
receipts and expenses of tho court, &c. — The Impe- 
rial City is built .around this ccntr.al block, and 
contains the p.alaces of the princes, temples, some 
of the government offices, and spacious ple.asnrc- 
grounds, avith beautiful artificial lakes. From AVoo- 
ying-tecn, the imperial printing-office, tho Imperial, 
or Pe-leino Gazette is issued daily for all government 
officials throughout tho empire. This is the only 
publication in China approaching to a newspaper, 
and is named King Paoti, or ‘ Gre.at llcport.’ It is 
not merely a report for olfici.al information, but 
forms the b.asis of tho nation.al nnii.als, and is com- 
piled from tho daily recorils of tlio Supremo Council. 
Besides tho daily edition, there is one published 
every two days, which is sold to the jiublic, and 
from wliich is withheld decrees and reports of a 
secret character. The jourii.ol itself is a miserable 
production even for China, and consists of from 15 
to 20 pages not so largo as common note-paper. — The 
General City — tho tliird division or ciiolosme — lies 
between the Imperial City and the outside w.alls ; it 
is more densely jiopulatcd than cither of the ]ireccd- 
ing divisions, and contains tho most important of tho 

{ mblic olliccs, including the six supreme tribun.als or 
loards — tho Le-fan-yuen, or the Office of Foreign 
Affairs; Too-cha-yuen, or tho Impori.al Censoratc, 
&c. ; Han-lin-yuen, or the Grand Nation.al College ; 
tho Great Mcdic.al College; tho Obsorv.atory ; tho 
Examination Hall, with — it is said — ten thousand 
cells for the candidates who assemble to compete 
for public offices ; and the British, French, Russian, 
anil United States legations. One may also notice 
the Lama temple, founded 1725-30 to conciliate tho 
Tibetan priesthood; tho temple of Confucius, in 
which the emperor solemnly ‘ worships ’ tho great 
sage once a ye.ar ; and tho hlohammcdan mosque. 
Tlio British minister resides in the Leang-kung-foo, 
or the P.alaco of Lc.ang, a gorgeous building, con- 
sisting of four or five largo nails, and covering 
.about five acres of land. The princip.al streets 
of the gcner.al city — from HO to 200 feet wide, 
and unp.avcd — .are continuous lines of shops iiainted 
red, blue, and green, decorated with st.aring signs, 
and resplendent with Chinese characters highly 
gilt. By d.ay and by night, by tho light of tho 
sun, or by tho ilhunination of torches and paper 
lanterns, the roar of these great thoroughfares 
is incess.ant ; shopkeepers, pcdlers, mountebanks, 
quack-doctors, passengei-s on foot or on lioi-se- 
back, each and .aU contributing to the general 
hubbub. The minor streets aud lanes, where tho 
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Iinuses of the populace are mingled u-itli public 
oflioea, temples, stores, and manufactories, are by no 
means jdcasant places, their general characteristics 
beiu" an ‘insupportable odour,’ and one-storied 
liricU houses ^rith roofs of a gray colour. There is 
‘ Fetid Hide Street,’ ‘Dog’s-tooth Street,’ 'Dog’s-tail 
Street.’ ‘Barbarian Street,’ and many others tvith 
names equally nnintuting. 

h'ai-tcJiinrt, or the Southern Ciltj, the second 
great divisiou of P., contains most of the mercantile 
population of the c.apital, but does not present many 
features of interest to the tr.avcllor, Teeu-Tan, or 
the temple to Heaven, and Tee-Tan, or the temple 
to Earth, avith their grounds, oecup 3 ’ a considerable 
space. The latter is considered a sort of temple of 
agricultui'e, .and its grounds ai-e the scene of the 
vi‘ll-l:nowu ceremony in avhich the emperor, assisted 
b\' members of the Board of Bites, opens the plough- 
ing .'reason in China at the vernal cquinos. Tho 
theatres and places of public amusement .are likewise 
.situated in the Southern or Chinese citi’ ; also the 
Golden Fish-ponds, and the execution-ground. 

Outside the cit^-, there are uinv.aUcd snbm-bs, as 
about every w.alled town in China. These are of 
considenable extent, but straggling, and consist prin- 
cipally of an agrieultur.al popiilation, tho land being 
everywhere in a state of cultiv.ation, producing 
cliieUi’ maiso .and millet, as it is not so suitable for 
the staple jiraducts of rice and who.at. The hand 
is badly watered but avell timbered, which gives a 
ple.asing aspect to the Landscape ; and when viewed 
towards the range of mountains extending from the 
west of I’, to the north-east, presents a picturesque 
]ianor.ama. About S miles nortb-west of P., the 
famous J'uen-niiiij-yucn (lit. ‘Bound and Splendid 
Gardens’) palaces .are situ.atcd, wbicli avoro sacked 
and destroyed by the allies in October ISOO. These 
were ."O in number, surrounded by every variety of 
hill and dale, woodland and lawn, interspersed with 
c.an.aD, pools, rivulets, and Lakes, with numerous 
temples and pagod-as containing statues of men and 
gods in gold, silver, and bronze. Hero had been 
heaped up for centuries all the movable riches .and 
presents ofil’io emperors of Chiu.a, .amongst which 
were found many sent by tho English embassies. 
At the approach of tho allies, Hien-fung fled in 
haste ; and when Lord Elgin learned that it was in 
those grounds {bat tlio Bntisli and French prisoners, 
captured by troa, bery, bad been tortured, he gave 
the order to sack and destroy this favourite resi- 
dence of tho emperor’s, ‘ as it could not fail to be a 
blow to liis pride as well as his feelings ; and it 
bcc.ame a solemn act of retribution.’ The palaces 
were cle.arod of every v.alu.able, and their walls 
destroyed by fire .and sword. 

P. lias thus boon rendered raemor.ablc bj' this 
march of the Britisli and French forces GSGO) to 
the w.alls of the cit 3 ', on which the British and 
I'rcuch flags wore r.aisocL The provisions of tho 
treaty of 'I'ieu-tsin ISoS, (sec OniXA) were subse- 
quently ratified and supplemented by the Conrcnlion 
of P., wliicli was signed in the English and French 
languages at P., October 24, ISGO. The most 
important article of this Convention is that which 
allows tho residence of a British envoy' at P., a 
privilege formerly enjoyed by Bussi.a alone. 'L’ho 
greatest benefits have resulted to both govern- 
ments by this stop. The s.amo privilege has been 

f ranted to the French and American governments. 

'creigners of all nations arc alloyrcd to visit, but 
not to trade avitbin the precincts of tlio city. 

P. is a very ancient city. Centuries before tho 
Cliristian era, it w.os the capital'of the kingdom of 
I'en, but when this kingdom was overthrown by 
the Tftn dynasty in 222 n.c., the seat of govern- 
ment was removed elsewhere. About 93S A.®., it 


again became tlie capital of the Kitan dynasty. In 
it 5‘IPt“rc<i by Genghis Khan ; and in 
12G4; Kublai Klian (whom readers of Coleridge wUl 
remember) fixed bis residence here. The native 
emperors, however, who succeeded the Mongol 
dymasty, removed the court to Nanking, which was 
reckoned the chief city of the empire till Ynn" Lo 
the third emperor of tho Ming dynasty', in 1421,°oi)ce 
more made it tho imperial residence, which it has ever 
since remained. — See Tedo and Pehinr;, by Eohert 
Fortune (Bond. 1SG3), Ohinese\ PeposUonj (March 
1834), Macmillan's Magazine (January 18G1), i,ord 
Elgin’s Ecspatchcs (October ISGO), MS. Notes (1SG3), 
The Treaty Ports of China and Japan (1SG7). 

PELA'GIANISIM, the dootrin.il system of Pela- 
gius (q. V.), cspcci.aUy on tho subjects of the natural 
condition of man, original sin, grace, free-will, and 
redemption. Dndor the Iiead Pelagitjs 'U’ill ho 
found what may he c.alled tho external liistory of 
tho controversy' to which the opinions of that 
remarkable man g.avo occ-ision. The movement, 
considered in itself, is one of the most interesting in 
the history of the human mind. At the close of the 
great controversies on the Trinity and Incarnation, 
the speculation, which for nc.irly a century had 
wc.aricd itself in swin endeavours to make plain tho 
inscmtahle mysteries of tho divine nature, at length 
turned inwards upon itself ; and .no one at all 
familiar with tho controversy on P. can doubt that 
that prouder view of tho c.apabilitics of human 
nature, which lies at the root of all the theories of 
which P. was hut tho exponent, was a reaction 
against the crude and degrading conceptions of tho 
nature and origin of tho soul which characterised 
the philosophy, not .alone of tho Manichfcan te.aolicrs, 
but of all the dnalistic religions which sprung from 
the prolific soil of Gnosticism. To tho M.anichtD.an, 
and to all in general who adopted tho Gnostic 
vieu's ns to the evil origin and nature of matter and 
material substances, man w.as, in his psychical nature, 
evil and incap.ahle of good. Tho Christian teacher, 
in combating this view, easily p.asscd into an opposite 
exHeme, and overlooking or explaining away tho 
strong language of tho Scripture, w.as led to repre- 
sent m.in as endowed avith full c.apaci{y for all good ; 
and so long as tho only adversaries to ho contro- 
verted were those who urged tho ariews of the 
Gnostic school, tho line taken by Christian aaTiters 
avas but little guarded by any of those limitations 
and reserves which have arisen in later controversy ; 
and thus the earlier Fathers, especially those of the 
Eastern Church, where Gnosticism w.as chiefly to be 
comb.atcd, .arc found to press earnestly the power 
for good aa hich man possesses, avithout entering nicely 
into the origin or tho motive principle of that power. 
But wli.atevcr of v.agueness hung over this important 
subject avas dispelled by tho hold and precise state- 
ments of Pelagius, or .at least by tho discussion aadiich 
at once arose thereupon, throughout tho_ entire 
church. His teaching on the subject of original sin 
and on tho primitia’o state of man, has been .alrc.ady 
detailed, geo OniciKAL Snr. Tho e.arliest formal 
embodiment of these doctrines, for the puipose of 
obtaining ujion them tho public judgment of the 
church, aa'as in a number of ai'ticles presented to 
the council of Jcmsalcm, in 415, by Orosius. See 
BELAaiua. Of these, tbo first five regarded tbo 
doctrines alrc.ady noticed under Obtginai, Sin. The 
latter portion of the articles alleged that no grace or 
aid from God avas needed for particular actions, hut 
that frcc-aa-ill and tho teaching of tho law suflioed ; 
that God’s gr.aoo is gia’cn in proportion to our 
merits ; th.at froo-aa-iU aa'ould not be free, if it stood 
in need of aid from God ; that the pardon of peni- 
tents is not granted according to God’s gi-aco and 
mercy, hut according to their oavn merit and labour ; 
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and tlmt our idctory doeg not come from God*s c 
assistance, but from our frcc-wilL Althougb the t 
final sentence condemnatory of those doctrines (sec 
Pelagius) "wag very generally' acceptod, yet tlic t 
recusant party •was not wanting in energy and t 
ability. The great champions on each side were c 
A^igustinc for the orthodox, and Julianus, Bishop 1 
of Eclanum, for the Pelagiang. Of so much of f 
the controvemy as regards original sin, the history | 
has been already related ; that on grace and free- ♦ 
will was more subtle, and has led to more numcr- i 
ous divisions on the side of orthodoxy as well i 
as of dissent. In order to evade the condemna- < 
tion of the doctrine originally ascribed to them as to 
grace Pelagius and his followers declared that they J 
ciid not deny the necessity ot grace ; bnt by this name 1 
they did not understand any real and internal super- 1 
natural aid given by God in each particular action, : 
but only either some general external assistance, such : 
ns preaching, the Scriptures, good example, &c., or . 
an aid given which might facilitate and secure the 
particular work, hut udiioh was hy no rneans neces- 
sary for its accomplishment. Whether, indeed, they 
at any time admitted any real internal grace, is a 
question much disputed. Grace is of two kinds 
that which moves the will, and that which enlightens 
the understaning. It is necessary, too, to distin- 
guish two periods in the history of P-— ^one before 
the appearance of the Ejiislola Tractoria of Pope 
Zosimus ; the other, subsequent to that decree. _ In 
the first period, it would seem that the Pelagians 
did not admit the necessity of any internal grace 
whatever ; in the latter, they admitted the necessity 
of a grace of the intellect, but not of tbo wiU ; or if 
they seemed to spe<ak of any internal grace of tbe 
will, it was only as facilitating man’s act, not as at 
all necessary to his doing it. Ihe Pelagian theory, in 
a word, was, that man, as coming from his Creator’s 
hand, possessed in himself, and as constituents of 
his own nature, all the powers which are necessary 
for the attainment of salvation ; that hy the faithful 
employment of these natural powers, without any 
further aid wh.atover from God, he merits eternal 
life, and aU other rewards, hy a strict title of justice ; 
and that, to suppose grace to he necessary, is in 
truth to destroy the essence of_ free-will. This 
• doctrine was somewhat modified in the Semi-Pela- 
giau System (q. v.). The Catholic schools, all without 
exception, maintain the necessity of grace for the 
performance, not only of all meritorious, hut of all 
supernatural good works ; and they are equally 
unanimous in maintaining that the grace so given, • 
even that which is called ‘efficacious,’ does not 
destroy the freedom of the will. They distinguish 
between the ‘ natural’ and the ‘ supernatural’ order, 
and between the powers and gifts winch are proper 
to the one and to the other. Por the attainment ot all 
the ends of the natural order, man possesses, hy his 
very constitution, all the powers and aU the gifts 
which iire necess.sry ; and hy the proper use of these 
powers, ho is able to merit aU the rewards which 
belong to tho natural order. He is able, therefore, 
without any supernatural grace, to perform morally 
good works (as acts of natural benevolence, tho 
fulfilment of the ordinary duties to his neigh- 
bour, &c.), and to fulfil the purely natural obliga- 
tions. But in order to works in the supernatural 
order (such as the love of God above all things for 
His own. sake, faith in Him as the author of all 
good, &o.), and the rewards which are promised for 
such works, the will of man must he moved and 
strengthened by supernatural grace, with which 
tho will freely co-croerates, but which is a purely 
gr.atuitous gift of God — so purely gratuitous, that 
although God has promised eternal life as the 
reward of man’s co-operation, yet the merit arises 
S58 


entirely from God's gift and promise, and not from 
the natural powers of tlio Imnian will. 

AVithout going into tbe details of the teaching of 
tho C.itholic schools, it will be enough to particularise 
the most remarkable among them. Of tUo.so, the 
chief are the hlolinist, avliicli, giving most to liberty, 
lies nearest to the border of 1’., Imt is clearly elistiii- 
gnislicd from it by maiut.iiniiig the necessity of 
grace for cverj’ supernatural act ; and tlie Tliomist 
and Augustinian, avhich give most to grace, but .at 
tile same time expressly preserve tlio freedom of 
man’s will. The Thomists are often represented ns 
clen 5 ing tbe freedom of man’s actions under grace ; 
but although it is difficult to c^lain, in poiuilar 
language, their method of reconciling both, yet, to 
those acquainted with the scholastic tormiiiologj-, 
their ffistinction hotaveen tho infallihlo efficacious- 
ness of grace, and its imposing neoessitj- on tho avill, 
is perfectly appreciable. In this tliey, as aycll as tho 
Augustinian school, differ from tho Jansenists (q. a*.). 
The Jansenists’. indeed, regard tho Moliiilst scliool 
as a plain revivaal of P.,_ and they profess that 
they alone represent fully, in their owm system, the 
very same piosition avhich St Augustine formerly 
maintained against that heresy in its first origin. _ 

In the Keformed Church, the Arminian doctrine 
may be said to coreespond in tho main with tho 
Molinist system in the Koman Chiircli. The 
Gomarists, in most, although not all parti- 
culars, fall in with the Jansenlstio views. The 
Pelagian views are distinctly represented in modem 
controversy hy the Socinians and nationalists j and 
indeed very many of those who, outside of tho Homan 
Chimch, have at various times engaged in the pro- 
destinarian controversy on the side of free-will, have 
leaned towards, if they have not fully adopted, the 
Pelagian view. In this controversj(, however, the 
practice, which is not uncommon in polemics, of 
imputing to an antagonist the extremest view's of 
tho particular side to which lie Ic.sns, has been 
specially notice, able. Tho Jesuits have been stig- 
matised, even hy their Catholic antagonists, as 
Pelagians; the Thomists aro called hy_ the Jesuits 
indiscriminately J ansenists and Calvinists ; w'hilc 
both unite in representing Calvin and his school as 
in suhstanoo Manichrean. 

Hardly one among the many Christian contro- 
1 versies has called forth a greater amount of subtlety 
I and power, and not one has_ so long and so per- 
1 sistently maintained its vitality. AVithin the 


twenty-five years which followed its first appear- 
ance, upwards of thirty coimcils (ono of them, 
the General Council of_ liphesus) were held for the 
purpose of this discussion. It lay at tho bottom of 
all tbe intellectual activity of the conflicts in tho 
medieval philosophic schools ; and there is hardly a 
single subject which has come into discussion under 
so many different forms in modern ■ controversja 
See Jansen, Arminius, Grace, Predestination, 
Betrobation, Original Sin, Traducianism. 

PBLA'GIUS, a celebrated horesi.aroh of the 5th 
c., author or systematiser of the doctrine known 
as Pelagianism (q.v.). Of his e.arly life, little is 
laiown. Ho was probably horn about or before tho 
middle of tho 4th o., in Britain, or according to 
some, in Bretagne, his name being supposed to bo 
a Greek rendering {Pelagios, of or belonging to tho 
sea) of the Celtic appellative Morgan, or sea-born. 
Ho was a monk, but the time and place of his 
entering that state are unluiown ; it is certain, 
however, that ho never entered into holy orders. 
Ho settled in Romo, and at the end of the 4th c., ho- 
liacl already acquired a considerable reputation for 
sanctity and for kiiou’lcdgo of the Holy Scriptures 
and tlie spiritual life. P. does not a^jpear to_liavo 
liimself been a very active propagandist; but Lc had 
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i r.'.". L"1 (■' liH vio\v3 a follower of f^rc.it energy, 

' I'olil nn'l ardent temper, named Cclcatin?, 

i V. hn i'! fjenerally F.ii])pOFed to liavc been a Scot, 

V. liirli, in the vocabulaiy of that age, means 
a native of Ireland. At Ttomc, however, thej- 
altr.aefed but little notice, .although thej’’ bcg.an 
t'l in;d;e their doctrine jiublic about 405 ; and in 
■ 110 , after the rack of the city bj’ the Goths, they 
V. ithdrow to Africa. After pome time, P. made a 
]iiIgrimago to Jcnu'.alem, where he met St .Tcromc, 
and for a time enjoyed tlic regard .and confi- 
dence of that eminent but hot-tempered rchol.ar. 
His ojiinion'', however, becoming knoavn, Jerome 
witlidreav from this a'^'oci.ation. Celcstius Inaving 
r< mained at Carthago, .and rought to be admitted to 
oiilin.ation. Ids dootiinf’ became the subject of 
di'Cursion, and in a n3-noil r<'vcr.al opinions ascribed 
to him were condemned. He apjie.alcd to I’omc, but 
leaving Carthago without jirosi outing the ajipc-.a!, he 
pass'd to Ejihc.sus ; and tlic proceedings t.akcn in 
Carthage reg.arding him are chieflj' important as 
h.aviug Ili'Et introiluced .St Aug'istino into the con- 
tr.averrj-. Meanwhile P. remained at Jenisalcm, 
and news of the jirocecdings at C.arthage having 
been carried to Palestine, P., in - 115 , av.as accused of 
herrsj- before the Bjmod of Jerusalem, bj’ a .Spaniard 
named Orosius. Tlio im])eachment failed, prob.ably 
from the fact that Orosius avas unable to speak 
Grech, the language of the sjmod ; and in a sj’nod 
Bubsequcnllj’ held at Diospolis in the same yc.ar, P. 
evaded condemnation bj* accepting the decrees of 
the sj'nod of Carthago already referred to, and even 
obtained from the synod an acknowledgment of his 
orthodoxj’. The West, however, was more sharp- 
sighted or less indiUgent. A synod of C.artha^, m 
die, condemned P. and Celestins, and wrote to Pope 
Innocent I., requesting his .approval of the sentence, 
with which. request Innocent complied by a letter 
wliicli is still e.vtant. On the death of Innocent, 
Celestins came to Borne in person, and P. at the 
same time addressed a letter to Zosimus, the suc- 
cessor of Innocent ; and in a counoU which Zosimus 
held, Ccl(.,tius gave such exjilanations that the pope 
was led to believe that the doctrines of P. had 
been misunderstood, and •uToto to c.all the Afric.an 
bishops to Borne. A council of 214 bishops, how- 
ever, was held in Carthage, in wliich the doctrines 
of P. were formally condemned in nine c.anons, 
which were sent to Borne with full explanations; 
and on receipt of these decrees, Zosimus rc-opened 
the cause, cited and condemned Celestins and P., 
and publi.shcd a decree, called Epistola Tractoria, 
adopting the canons of the African council, and 
requiring that all bishops should subscribe them, 
under p.ain of deposition. Kinctccn Italian 
bishops rcfu.scd to accept these c.anons, and 
were deposed. Their leader, and the person 
who maj’ bo regarded ns the greatest theological 
advocate of P. in the ancient controversj', was 
the celebrated Julian, bishop of Eclanum, nc.ar 
Beneventum, who is well known to every reader of 
his great antagonist, St Augustine. P. himself 
was bani.shcd from Borne, in 418 , by the Emperor 
llonorius. From this date, P. disappc.ars. Of his 
after-life, nothing is known in detail. Orosius gives 
an unfavourable account of his later c.irecr, bnt 
in a jicriod of sneh excitement, nve may not accept 
implicitlj- the judgment of an adversary. The con- 
trovers}', considered as an exercise of intellectual 
cnergj', is the most rcmarlmble in the .ancient history 
of the church. But the most important of the 
writings on the Pelagian side have been lost. Julian 
is chiellj' I;nouTi through the replies of Augustine. 
P.’s rourlccn Books of a Commentary on St PauCs 
Bjnsllcs, his Epistle to Denxetrius, and his Memorial 
to Pope Innocent, h.ave escaped destruction probably 


from their being included be- collector': in the woik.s 
of St Jerome. "They arc much mulil.at.'.l. but yet 
almost certainly genuine. All hi-: other v. orhs have 
been lost, except sonic further portion:-, chicllv frag- 
mcntar3', which (with the .above) have been imldidied 
under the title of Appendix Atirprstiniana. After 
his banishment, P. is supposed to have rctunieil to 
his native countr3', and to have died there. Others, 
however, represent him ns having died in Itale-tiiie. 
Of his doctrines in detail, an account wUl be found 
under PEL.aciAXiSM. 

PELABGO'XIC ACID (nO,C,5lI,rOj) is one 
of the volatile f.att3’ acids of the general formula 
C^„II;, 0 ^. It is an oil3' fluid, ncarl3’ insoluble in 
w.atcr, but soluble in alcohol and ether. It derives 
its name from its having been origin.all3' obtained 
from the leaves of Pdargoninm roscum (see next 
.article), 1)3’ distilling them -with water. It nia3’ 
also be obtained 1)3’ the oxidation of oleic .acid or 
of oil of me bv’ nitric acid. The pclargon.ato of 
oxide of ethyl, C.HjO.CislIjrOj, is an oily fluid of a 
veiy pccidiar smell. According to Frankland, it is 
to tins compound that old whisky owes its peculiar 
fl.avoiir ; and its addition to new whiBk3', with a 
view of giving it an old flavour is not micoimnon. 

PEEABGO'NIXJM, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Gcraniaeccr, including maiiv’ of the 
most f.avonrite greenhouse flowers, to which the old 
generic n.amc, Ocranivm, is often populnrl3' given. 
The characters -which distinguish P. from geranium, 
ns now restricted by botanists, are given in the 
article GntiANrujl. The species arc numerous, and 
mostly South jVfric.an ; Australia also producing 
a few. Some of them are herbaceous, and some are 
stcmless; most of them are half-shrubb3’. Some 
h.ave tuberous root-stocks. The leaves exhibit 
great variety in form, division, &c. The flowers 
alwa 3’3 adhero to a certain typo in form, but 
with great variety in size, colour, Ac. ; the)’ are 
alw.a3’s in stalked umbels, which arise from the 
axils of the leaves, or in the stcmless kinds from the 
midst of tlio leaves. In no genus has the art of the 
g.ardener produced more striking results than in 
this ; and the number of beautiful hybrids and 
varieties is very great, some of them excelling in 
beauty any of the original species. Some species, 
not possessing much beauty of flower, are cultivated 
for the grateful. odour of their Ic.avcs, which in somo 
resembles that of roses ; in others, that of apples; 
lemons, &c. ; -whilst that of many species is rather 
unple.asant. The cultiv.ation of pelargoniums is 
similar to that of other Gcraniacea:. See Geuanium. 
A few of the species endure the open air in the 
south of England ; many are planted out in summer 
even in Scotland. 'Water must bo libcr.ally supplied 
to pelargoniums during the time of flowering ; but 
no plants more strongly require a period of rest, and 
-water must then bo very sparingly given. Many 
of the shrubby kinds ma3’ be taken out of the soil, 
hung up b3’ the roots in a dry dark cellar, or covered 
with li.a3’, and put aside in a box, in a cool dr3’ loft 
or garret, care being taken, however, to protect 
them from frost. Evcr3’ leaf should bo removed 
before the3’ arc taken up, and 3’oung watcr3’ shoots 
should bo cut off. Another method of treating 
them is to cut off cvcr3’ leaf before frost comes, and 
to keep the plants all -u-intcr in their pots in a dry 
cool room, without giving them a drop of water. By 
such means, many of this bc.autiful genus are 
Buccc-ssfully cultivated by persons who have no 
greenhouse. 

PEDA'.SGI.AX.S, v.ariously cxplaiucd ns denoting 
either * Sw.arth3’ Asiatics ’ (PcU-Arici) or ‘Storks 
{Pclaryoi) — signific.ativc of wandering habits ; or as 
being derived from the biblical Pdea (Gcni x. 25 ), 
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from tlie Greolc Pelagos (tlio Sea), }jda:o (to ap- 
proacli), or pdein nnd agros (to till tlie ficW), &.C. — 

‘ a name, in fact,’ as Nicbnlir says, ‘ odious to tlie 
liistorian, wbo hates the spurious philology out of 
■which the pretences to kno'ivlodgo on the sulijcct of 
such extinct people arise’ — designates a ccriain tribe 
or number of tribes ■\vho inhabited Italy, Thracia, 
Macedonia, a pai’t of Asia Minor, and many other 
regions of Southern Europe, in prehistoric times. 
Etiinologically, they belong to the same race as the 
great stock of tlio earliest kno'Wii settlers, tuat 
reached from the Po and the Arno to the Ithjm- 
dahus (near KyziUus). A’et no Pelasgian town or 
Tillaoo existing in Greece Proper after 770 u. c., 
speculatiou has, ever since the commencement of 
European historiography, been busy trying to supply 
the facts that wore wanting to ascertain the exact 
origin and history of those predecessors of the 
Hellenes and Homans ; and so futile have all efforts 
in this dii-cction remained, that tho very term Pclasgi 
has, from the days of Homer to our own, been used 
almost arbitrarily to designate either a single obscure 
division of a tribe like tho Leleges and tho Dolopcs, 
or as an enuivalcnt for all the Greeks of a very 
early period. In this latter sense, they are spoken 


of by yEschylus, Herodotus, Homer ; while they i 
are considered one of tho branches of the race or i 
races that peopled Greece, by Thucydides, Strabo, i 
and most modern writers, the word thus not being i 
a comprehensive term, like Arian, but a narrowly < 
circumscribed one, like Hindu. Recent invcstig.ation 1 
seems, as regards their previous history, to lead to < 
tho result, that soon after tho first immigration of I 
Turanians, they, like other tribc.s, left their Asititic < 
homes, and proceeded towards Europe. They arc 1 
foiiud at a very early period settled in Asia Minor j 
and Homer speaks of them as allies of the Trojans. 
They thou seem to have spread themselves, by w.ay 
of the Propontis and eEg.a'an, and again by Crete, 
over many of tho islands between tho two con- 
tinents ; and finally, came to occupy a great part 
of tho Hellenic mainland— Thessaly, Epirus, the 
Poloponneso, Attica, M.accdonia, Arcadi.a, provinces 
which, one and all, up to tho latest period, boro 
distinct traces of tho once undisputed sway of the 
Pelasgians. According to Herodotus, tho Hellenes 
themselves sprang from them ; and there can hardly 
be a doubt that they formed a most important 
clement in the formation as well of that most gifted 
of nationalities, as of tho Latin people. The early 
Etruscans (q. v.) were P. to a certain extent ; and 
the Boiithcrii tribes of the Peiicetiaus, Q5uotnans, 
and lapygians are distinctly declared by ancient 
avi'itcrs to belong to their race. The step from Greece 
into Italy is natural enough. What caused their 
wanderings originally, is dilUoiilt to conjcctiiro ; but 
it may not unreasonably bo assumed, that they were 
caused to a certain extent by immigrations of eastern 
tribes, such as tho Lydians, Phrygians, C.arians, who 
pushed them further and further west, ns they took 
possession of their old homes. A special stock v'as 
formed by tho Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, whose gr.adual 
advanoo in Greece may bo traced from Ac.aniania to 
Bccotia, thence to Attica, and hater still, to tho Hel- 
lespont, Lemnos, &c. A strong protest, however, 
must be recorded hero ou tho part of some modem 
writers against tho assumption of others, that the P. 
wore in reality the original popidation of all Italy, as 
they were of tho greatest part of Grccco (Pclasgia). 
It is absurd, they argue, to suppose that a rich and 
populous nation, which had held a country like ILaly 
for many centuries, shoidd suddenly, just at the 
approach of historical times, die out ■without leaving 
even such single remnants as tho Pelasgio settle- 
ments in Greece mentioned by Herodotus. These 
aboriginal Italian P. aro, according to them, neither . 

SCO 


more nor less than a mere hyiiothcsis _ of ignorant 
ancient writers, who wished to explain the eth- 
nologic.al and philological affinity between the tiyo 
cl.a.estc.al n.ations in an easy m.anncr,and who, antici- 
iiating the questions .about a contemporary colony, 
kill the avhole nation off by pe.stilonce and famine. 

The Pelasgians, from avhat wo can gle.au about 
them, avould appear to have been a highly intel- 
lectual, receptive, active, and stirring people, of 
simple habits withal, chiefly intent upon .agricul- 
tural inirsuits. Several improvements in this pro- 
vince were distinctly traced back to them, such as 
tho ploughing avith oxen— for which purpose they 
had to invent the special goad ; fiuther, the art 
of surveying, .and the like. Yet they avere no loss 
avarliko avlicn attacked and driven to self-defence ; 
and tho trumpet, avhich calls tho as-idely scattered 
troops to tho attack, avas supposed to have been 
first used by them. 'That the art of navigation avas | 
aa'cll knoavn to them, is shewn sufficiently by their 
incessant migrations oa'cr sea and land. Of their 
architecture, in that stylo avhich, in default of a 
better name, has boon called Ci'clopean (q. aa), 
remnants arc still existing. The names Larissa, 
Argos, EphjT.a, frequently met in nneient Greece, 
avere bestowed by them .upon their fortified cities, 
and are only generic names, expressive of either 
mountain fortresses or strongholds in plains. Wish- 
ing to remain in peace, they cndcaa’oured to keep 
off tho invader by av.alls so enormously strong, 
that it re.ally seems most surprising hoav they 
ever could have been t.aken. Besides these, they 
built can.als, d.ams, .and subterranean avater-avorks 
of astounding strength and most skilful construc- 
tion. The accompanjang' avoodent i-cprcsonts tho 
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Pig. 1.— Section of Tomb of Atrciis at Myconro. 

tomb or treasurj' of Atreus .at Mycen.-o, a-aulted 
avith a fine pointed ‘ liorizontal .arch,’ 48.1 feet in 
diameter. Of their sculpture, avhicli they no doubt 
likcariBO cultivated to a certain degree, avo haa-e but 
j a-crj' small relics, sucb as a head of hlcdusa, and a 






rig. 2. — Plan of Tomb of Atreus at Myccn.'c. 

Xoanon (Divine Imago) of Orpheus ; besides these, 
certain traces of their special mystic avorship 
.are to ho found in nrch.aic representations, 
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r/]iicli, tliougU not Iiitlierto ascribed to them, bear 
1 their direct influence upon their very face. How 
I far they were either the inventors of the so-called 
I Cadinean or Phccnician writing-characters, from 
which all European characters arc derived, or 
; merely their ‘improvers,’ is not to be decided by 
I the contradictojy ovideneo to be found on the sub- 
ject: but this, at all events, is certain, that they 
were acquainted with the art of writing, and had 
thus a vast element of culture in their posses- 
sion before the da^vn of history. Eespecting their 
religion and worship, there is this onl 3 ’' to be held 
with certainty, that it originally consisted in a 
mj'stio service of those natural powers, avhose 
influence is chiefly visible in the growth of the 
fruits of the earth. From Egypt they obtained 
names for their tUl then nameless gods, generally 
called by them the Thcoi ; and they proceeded 
— ^Iry permission of the Dodonie oracle, which, 
together with the P^’thian, they first founded — 
to bestow them upon them individually. Their 
deities were, besides the Phccnician Kabiri, Hemetcr, 
Persephone Kora, Dion3’s03, Hermes, Zeus of Dodona, 
Apollo, Hephaistus, Themis, Pan, &c. Whether 
those P. who inhabited Lemuos and Imbros”, and 
who were conquered b 3 ^ D.arius, offered up human 
sacrifices or not, is doubtful. An ambiguous, term 
of Herodotus respecting the language of those small 
Pelasgian remnants who had survived to his day, 
has given rise to endless and most unsatisfactory 
discussions. He speaks (i. 57) of their ‘ barb.arous 
language;’ and the question is, whether he meant 
that it completely cliffored from Greek, or that 
there was only so vast a divergence of dialect, th.at 
it had become unintelligible to his contemporaries. 
Grote inclines to the former opinion; Niebuln-, 
Thirlwall, T. 0. MUlIer, followed by G. Eawlinson 
and others, hold, "avith more apparent show of 
reason, that. the term ‘barbarous language’ merely 
indicates a corruption or alteration of idiom, such 
ns a long lapse of time would infallibly produce, 
and that 'it bore the same relation to' the Greek 
of the day as the Gothic does to the German, or 
the Latid to any of the Komanco languages, not 
to instance the forlorn patois of out-of-the-way 
places in Switzerhand and elsewhere, supposed 
to be inhabited by unmixed descendants from 
Eoman legions. That other phenomenon of the 
vast number of roots common both to Greek and 
Latin — ^tho latter, it must be remembered, having 
been proved to be derived, not from the former, but 
from the Oscan — would thus easily be explained by 
the assmnption of a common Pelasgian linguistic 
(as well as ethnical) stock in both nationalities. 

Their political circumstances are as unknown to 
us as the whole process of transition between them 
and the real Greek period. Prom a few scattered 
allusions, we may conclude, that they were not 
uniformly governed ; that some of their multifarious 
•tribes were ruled by priests, while others stood 
under the patriarchal rule of the head of the clan 
or family. 

How they gradually disappeared from the rank 
of nations, by being either ‘absorbed’ by superior 
races (Hellenes, Itahci, Carians, Lydians, Phrygians), 
or being reduced to nameless serf-populations, does 
not seem so difficult to understand as some ■writers 
woidd have it. Hundreds of •nations have dis- 
appeared in the same m.annor, "and we may even 
w.atch the process 'U'ith our own eyes. Interesting 
as it might be to d'lvell more minutely on some of 
the widely divergent theories and speculations upon 
thoP. on the part of historians, philologists, ethnolo- 
gists, antiquaries, and investigators generally, to 
whom, at all times, this people proved exceedingly 
attractive, we cannot enter any fiuther upon them 


here, but we shall conclude ■with Grote’s dictum : 
^f any man is inclined to c.all the unknown ante- 
Hellenic period of Greece by the name of Pclaseic, it 
IS open to^ him to do so. 13ut this is a name carr}’- 
ing with it no assured predicates, nowa 3 ' cnlarriim 
our insight into real history, nor cnablhm us to 
explain avhat avoiild be the real historical problem- 
how, or from whom, the Hellenes acquired that stock 
of dispositions, .aptitudes, arts, &o., arith which they 
begin their career.’ 

PELA'YO, said by historians to have been the 
first Christian Icing in Spain, after the conquest of 
th,at couutry by the Ar.abs. Contemporary his- 
torians make no mention of him, but this ma 5 ' 
be accounted for on the ground of the insignificant 
size of _ his lungdom, which comprised only the 
mountainous district of Asturias. He is said to 
have been a scion of the ro 3 ml Visigothic line, and 
to haa’e retired before the conquering Arabs to the 
moimtains of Asturias, where he maintained him- 
self ag.ainst the armies which wore sent to attack 
him, defeating them in v.arious pitched battles, and 
in numberless minor engagements. One of his most 
famous exploits was the destruction of a large army 
sent against him by Tarik, ne.ar Cangas-de-Onis. 
His men were posted on the heights bounding the 
a-alJey through which the Ar-abs were to pass, and, 
avaiting till 'the enemy had become involved in the 
defile, at a given signal, overwhelmed them with 
enormous masses of rock. This great success caused 
P. to he recognised as sovereign by the surrounding 
districts, and the Christians nocked to him from all 
parts of Spain. He was much engaged in contests 
•with the Arabs, but nevertheless found time to 
reanimate agriculture, superintend the reconstnio- 
tion of churches, and the establishment of a oivU 
administration. He died in 737. Such is the account 
pven us by later historians, who trace from him the 
genealogy of the royal family of Spain. 

PELECA'EIDjE, a family of palmiped birds, the 
ToUpalmati of Cu^vier; characterised by a long, 
straight, compressed biU, broad at the base, often 
with a pouch beneath the lower mandible; long 
■wings, of which the first quill is the longest; shoi^t 
strong legs, and all the toes — including the hind 
toe — united by a membrane. They are generally 
excellent swimmers, expert divers, and birds of 
powerful flight. Some of them often perch on trees, 
which few other web-footed birds do. To this 
family belong pelicans, cormor.mts, frigate-birds, 
tropic-birds, and darters. 

PELEW' ISLAKHS, a group of islands in the 
North Pacific Ocean, belonging to Spain, 450 miles 
cast of the Philippines, in lat. 7° — 8° 30' N., long. 
134° — 136° E., at the ■n’estern extremity of the 
Caroline Archipelago. The group includes .about 
20 islands, which form a chain running about 120 
miles from south-south-west to north-north-east. 
The principal island is Babelthouap, 28 miles by 14, 
containing a mountain from whose summit a view of 
the whole group is obtained. As seen from the sea, 
the islands appear mountaino'us and rugged; but 
the soil is rich and fertile, and water is abundant. 
Bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, bananas, sugar-cane, lemons, 
oranges, and other tropical trees and fruits, are 
grown. Cattle, fowls, and goats thrive, and fish 
abound on the coasts. The inhabitants, who are 
estimated at about 10,000 in number, are of the 
Malay race. They, shew considerable ingenuity in 
building their canoes, are active agriculturists, and 
entertain exceedingly primitive notions regarding 
dress, as the men go entirely naked, and the women 
nearly so. In 1783, the Antelope w.as ■wrecked 
upon the P. I., and the crew were treated by the 
natives ■with the greatest kindness. Further 
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actiiiaintanco with wliito men, li'owovcr, seems to 
have altered tlicir disjiosition, and several vessels, 
while visiting these islands, within comparatively 
recent years, have narrowly escaped being ent oH'. 
The islands are said to have been discovered by 
the Spaniards in 1545. 

PE'LIOAN {Pclecantis), a genus of birds of the 
family Peiccamda: (q. v.), having a vciy long, large, 
llattcned hill, the upper mandible terminated by a 
strong hoolc, wliich curves over the tip of the lower 
one ; beneath the lower mandible, which is composed 
of two flexible bony branches meeting .at the tip, a 
great pouch of naked skin is appended; the tongue 
is very short, and almost rudimentary; the face and 
throat are naked ; the wings of moderate length, 
the tail rounded. The species are widely distributed, 
frequenting the shores of the sea, lakes, and rivers, 
and feeding cliicdy on fish. Although birds of 
powerful wing, tlicy are seldom seen at a great 
distance from land. All of them aro birds of largo 
size. They take their prey by hovering over the 
water, and plunging upon it when it .appears. They 
often fly in largo flocks, and the sudden swoop of a 
flock of pelicans at a shoal of lisli is a striking and 
beautiful sight. They store up their prey in their 
jiouch, from which they bring it out at leisure, cither 
for their omi eating, or to feed their young. The 
pouch is capable of being wrinkled up into sm.all 
size, and of being greatly distended. — The Cojimon 
P. \P. oiiocrolcdus) is as largo as a swan, white, 
slightly tinged with flesh colour, and in old birds. 



IVhcan {Pckcaiius onocrotulits). 


tho breast golden j'cllow. Tlio quill-feathers arc 
black, b>it aro scarcely seen except when tho wings 
are c.xpandcd. It is a native of the eastern ji.arts of 
Europe, and of many jiarts of Asia and Africa, and 
frequents both tho sea-coast and also rivers and 
lakes. It m.akcs a nest of glass on tho ground in 
some retired spot near tho water, often on an island, 
and lays two or three white eggs. Tho parents aro 
said to c.arry water to their young, as well as food, 
in their pouch. During the night, tho P. sits n-itli 
its bUl re.stiiig on its breast. The nail or hook 
which terminates tho bill is red, and Mr Brodcrip 
Biqiposes that the ancient fable of tho P. feeding its 
young with blood from its own breast has origin.atcd 
from its habit of pressing tho bill upon the brc.ast, 
in order tho more easily to empty the pouch, when 
tho red tip might bo raist.akeii for blood. — Tho 
IloFous-NECKED P. (P. fitsciis) abounds in tho West 
Indies and in many parts of America. Other 
species arc found in other parts of tho world, and 
in some places tho number of pelicans is prodigious, 
particularly in some of tho most southern parts of 
the world. 

Li^Horaldry, tho Pelican is dnaivn with her wings 


endorsed, and wounding her breast with her beak. 
AVhen represented in her nest feeding her young 
with her blood, she is c.allcd 
a pelican in her pkiy. 

PE' LI ON, the ancient 
name of a wooded mountain 
range in Thessaly, extending 
along the oast coast. Its 
eastern side descends in steep 
.and rugged precipices to the 
sc.a. i'urther to tho north, 
near tho mouth of the 
Pencils, is the steep conical 
peak of Ossa (q. v.), which, 
according to tho classic myth, 
tho Titans placed upon tho 
summit of P., in order to scale OljTnpus, tho abode 
of tho gods. Tho modem name is Zagora, and as 
of old, its sides and summit aro clothed avith 
vencr.ablo forests of oak, chestnut, beech, elm, and 
pine. 

PELISSIER, A1MA-DI.E Jeah Jacques, Marshal 
of France, Due do hlalakholT, born in 179-4 .at 
Maromme, near Ilouen. His father w.as a small 
banner, little .above tho degree of a peasant. P. was 
first sent to the Lj'ccum at Brussels. At twenty, he 
g.aincd admission to the celehratcd French artillery 
college of La Flbchc, and was soon transferred to 
the speci.al school of St C\t. Ho entered tho 
artillery of tho Eoy.al Gu.ard .os sub-lieutenant in 
1814, and being transfen'ed to the 57th.Eogimcnt of 
the line, avliich was not c.allcd upon to do duty after 
tho return of Napoleon from Elb.a, ho escaped tho 
dilemma of declaring either for or against the 
Emperor. ITo served on tho staff in Spain in 1823 ; 
in.aclo tho camp.aign of tho Morca in 1828; joined 
the fii-st expedition to AJgiera in 1830 ns major 
of cavalry; and in 1839 returned to jVlgeria ■ndth 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, lie commanded tho 
left wing of tho French army at tho b.attlo of Isly. 
In 18-15, ho acquired an unenviable notoriety by 
suffocating more than 500 Arabs who took refuge 
in tho c.avcs of Ouled-Eiah in tho Dahra. Marshal 
Soidt, then hlinistcr of War, did not venture to 
approve this atrocity, but Mar-shal Bugeaud, com- 
mandcr-in-ohief in Algeria, declared that P. only 
c.arricd out his ]) 0 sitivo orders. By 1850, ho had 
.attained tho rank of Gencr.al of Division. "When 
tho news of tho coup d'Clat reached Algiers, ho 
espoused tho cause of tho emperor, and placed tho 
proWuco of Algiers under marti.al law until order 
was restored. In tho w.ar with Eussia, ho obtained 
in 1855 tho command of tho first corps of tho 
Crimc.an army, and soon succeeded hlnrshal C.an- 
robert in tho chief comm.and, when a change c.ame 
over tho fortunes of tho camp.aign. Tho Eussians 
were defeated on tho Tchernaya, and on tho 8th 
September tho JIalakhoff, the key of Scb.astopol, 
was c.arricd. After tho fall of Sebastopol, P. 
received a marshal’s baton, and on his return to 
Fr.aucc, was created Duo do hl.al.akholf and a 
senator, and received a dot.ation' of 100,000 fr.ancs. 
He also received tho order of a G.C.B. from Queen 
Victoria. In 1853, ho came to London as the French 
ambassador, but resigned his post, for wliich he had 
little relish, in tho following yc.ar. Ho was then 
named Govornor-gonor.al of Algeria, where ho died 
(May 1864) of congestion of tho lungs. 

PE'LLA, tho ancient c.aplt.al of Macedonia, and 
tho birthplace of Alcx.andcr tho Gro.at, was situated 
on a liill, and surrounded by marshes. It was a 
wealthy and powerful city, but declined under tho 
Eomans imtil it bccarao a place of no consequence, 
and in the middle ages there remained onljr a stron" 
castle c.aUed Bodena. Its site has been identified 
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PELLS— PELTRY. 


PELLS, CLEnm of the (Lat. pdlh, .1 skin), a 
clerk Mongmg to tko Court of Exclicouer in 
Ji/Uglnucl (ind Irelaticl, M'bose ofBco "U'as to enter 
every teller’s bill into a parchment or skin, called 
Velhs receptonim, and also to make another roll of 
payments, ■^vhich. avas called exllmimj and 

ivincii shewed the ■n'arrant under which the money 
was paid. The office was abolished in 1834 by the 
statute 4 and 5 AVill. lAk o. 15, wkicli transferred 
the duties to the comptrollor-genernl, who there- 
upon assumed the custody of the records ; and the 
Treasury thereafter established now forms of books, 
accounts, and warrants. 

PELO'PIDAS, a cclebr.atcd Theban gcner.al, of 
noble_ descent, noted among bis fellow-citizens for ' 
bis disinterested patriotism. The inviolable frieud- 
sliip between himself — one of the richest men in 

Thebes — and Epaminondas — one of the poorest 

is among the most beautiful things recorded in 
Greek history. In 382 n. c. he was driven from 
Thebes by the oligarchic party, who were sup- 
ported by the Spartans, and forced to seek retu"o 
at Athens, whence he returned secretly ivith^a 
few associates, 379 B. c., and recovered possession of 
the Kadmeia, or citadel, slaying the Spartan leader, 
Leontiadea, with his own hand. Plutarch gives ns 
a vivid picture of the adventurous exiles gliding 
C[";etly in disguise into the city on a winter after- 
noon, amid bitter "wind and sleet. Having been 
deoted Boootarob, in coujnnotiou with Melon and 
Charon, he set about training and discipbning 
his troops, so that they soon became as formidable 
as the Lacedismoniaus, and wore successful in 
several small encounters with the latter. His 
‘sacred band’ of Theban youth largely contributed 
to the victory of Epaminondas at Leuotra (371 b. c.), 
but failed in a subsequent attack on Sparta itself. 
In the expedition of the Thebans .against the cruel 
tyrant, Alexander of Pherio (3GS B. c.), ho was, after 
several important suocossos, treacherously taken 
prisoner, wfien in the character of an ambassador ; 
but was rescued by Epaminondas in the expedition 
of the following year. He was then sent to Susa, as 
ambassador from Thebes, to counteract the Spartan 
and Athenian intrigues going on at tbo court of 
Persia, and behaved himself very nobly while ' 
there. His diplomacy was suocessfid. In 3C4 b. v ., 
a third expedition was planned against Alexander 
of Pherm, who, as usual, was threatening the Thes- 
salian towns. The command was given to P., and 
in the summer he marched into Thessaly, where ho 
won the battle of Kynoskephalce, but w.as himself 
killed while too eagerly pursuing the foe. He was 
buried by the Thessalians with great pomp. 

PELO'PIUM was the name given, about the 
beginning of the present century (1802), by Rose to 
a new metal, which he thought he had discovered 
in the ^ mineral Colnmbite. It was subsequently 
ascei'tained that it was identical with Hiobium. 
PBLOPOHNE'SIAll AVAR, See Geeece. 

PELOPOHHB'SUS (i.e., the isle of Pelops), now 
called the Morea (q. v.), a peninsula, which formed 
the southern part of ancient Greece, Hollas Proper 
being situated to the northward of the isthmus, on 
wliich stood the city of Corinth. See Geeece. The 
whole area is_ less than 9000 square miles. In the 
most flourisbing periods of Grecian history, the P. 
had a population of more than two millions, 
although at present it has little over half a • 
million. _ Among its most important cities were i 
oparta in Laconia, and Argos the capital of 
Argolis. Sparta acquired, after the Messenian 
" ^2- decided supremacy over the other states, 

and disputed the supremacy with Athens in a war ' 

years’ dur.ation (431 — 404 b.c.) — 
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the famous ‘Peloponnesian A\’'ar,’ of which the 
history has been written by Thuej'dides. After the 
Roman conquest, the P. formed part of tbo pro- 
vince of Achaia, and subsequently belonged to the 
Byzantine empire. ^ For its later history, see More.!,. 

PE'LOPS, in Greek klythology, the grandson 
of 2ens, and the son of Tantalus, was slam by his 
father, and served up at an entertainment which ho 
gave to the gods, in order to test their omniscience. 
They were not deceived, and would not touch the 
horrible food ; but Ceres, being absorbed ivith grief 
for the loss of her daughter, ate part of a sbonlder 
witliont observing. The gods then commanded the 
members to be thrown into a Ciiuldron, out of which 
Clotho brought the boy agivin alive, and the w.aut of 
the shoulder was supplied by an ivory one. Accord- 
ing to tbo legend most general in later times, P. 
wjis a Phrygian, who, being driven by Hos from 
Sipylos, came with great treasures to the peninsula, 
which derived from him the name of Peloponnesus, 

I married Hippodamia,_ obtained her father’s kingdom 
by conquering him in a chariot-race, and became 
the father of Atreus, Tbyestes, and other sous. 
But in what appear to be the oldest traditions, 
he is represented as a Greek, and not as a foreigner. 
He w.as said to have 'revived the Olympic games, 
and was particularly honoured at Olympia. 

PE'LTRY, a general term applied to the trade in 
sluns of wild animals, and to the skins themselves. 
It is understood to mean only skins undressed, 
except by drying, and chiefly those which, when 
dressed, are called furs, and it is especially applied 
to the prodnoB of the Horth-westorn Territory 
(Hudson’s Bay Territory) of British North Amerioa, 
although all others are inolnded. The foBowing 
table will shew the kind of skins meant, and tho 
vast destruction of animal life which is necessitated 
by this valuable branch of commerce. 

The number and kinds of skins sold at tbo Hnd- 


Bsaver, - , , 



. 903,371 

Otter, 



. 33,781 

Sea Otter, . 



♦ 59 

Tur Seal, , . , 



. 30,790 

« It paltcil. 



. 1,029 

Hnir Sea% , 



. 3,118 

Musquash, , , 



. 124, SC3 

Fox, Silver, , , 



. S40 

ti Crosf?, . 



. 2,027 

n Red, 



* 7,C99 

II White, « 



. 2,804 

II I31uo, , , 



» 30 

II Kitt, , , 



. 5,792 

Fisher, , 



. 7,059 

Marten, . 



• 59,107 

Mink, . . , 



. 39,226 ' 

Frininc, • , 



. 2,958 

SUunh, . 



. 2,021 

Wolverine, . , 



. 1,C5G 

Lynx, 

Wolf, . 



. 7,920 

. 2,790 

Raccoon, . • j . 



. 3,878 

Badser, 



. 1,862 

Lear, 



. 8,415 

American Rabbit, 



. 3,070 

Musk Ox, . , 



. 44 

American Peer, . 

- 


. 9,032 

Amciican Goat, 



, 183 

Squirrel, 



. C43 

Wcenusk, , , 



, 130 

Hare, , . , 



. 120 

Panther, . s . 



. 5 

Swan, • , , 



. 517 

Loon, ' « . . 



. 12 


Besides tlicso there were imported in the same 
year tbo following, chiefly for the purpose of being 
tanned or otbenvise dressed as leather, or already 
prepared. 

Various skins, the nnimnls’ names not giren, . 8,043,300 
Goat anil KM, dressed and undressed, . . 6,737,320 

Sheep and Lamb, do. do. . . , 11,043,080 

The total value of these skins was £3,629,848. ' Tlio 
value of hides imported in 1875 was ;&,852,030. 
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Tiie pelts of many animals in their original state 
flo not .appear avell fitted for deeonative or even 
ordinary apparel, but the art of the furrier changes 
them ureatl5'. The reeent discovery, that the long 
hairs which project over the fine under-fur of many 
species, are also deeper rooted in the skin, has given 
rise to an easy and admirable method of removing 
tliem very completely. The pelts are stretched and 
passed through a paring-machine, which pares the 
flesh-side with such nicety that it takes off a thin 
Layer, and cuts only through the roots of the co.arse, 
deep-seated hairs, which arc consequently easily 
shaken or brushed out. In this way, and by dyeing 
the fur, be.autiful imitations of the costly seal-skins, 
&c., are prepared from musquash, hare, and other 
common pelts. 

PELU'SIUM, the Greek name of an ancient 
Egyptian city, situ.atcd at the north-eastern .angle 
of the Delta, and important as the key of 
Egypt on the Asi.atio side. The eastern mouth 
of” the Kile derived from it the epithet Pclusian 
(Oslium Pdusiaciim). P. is c.alled Si)i in the Old 
Testament; and both words, as well as the native 
Cojitic or Egjqitian name Pa-cmoitn, or Peromi, 
signify the mud-city. The Ostium Pcbtsiacum a^'.as 
choired up with s.and as long ago as the 1st c. n. c., 
and its distance from the sea lias ever since been 
increasing. P. .appears to have ori^nally borne the 
name of Anaris, or Abaris. It is so called by 
Manetho, who .attributes its foundation to the 
Hyksos about 2000 b. C. ; but it first figures in 
semi-authentio history as the scene of Sennacherib’s 
defeat, when (according to the Egypti.an tradition, 
ns reported by Herodotus), the camp of the 
Assyrians was invaded at night by a host of 
field-mice, who gnawed their bowstrings and 
shield-straps, so that in the morning, when the 
Egyptians fell upon them, they wore defenceless. 
Por the Hebrew account of Sennacherib’s defeat 
SCO 2 Kings, oh.aps. 18 and 19. In 525 B. C., Cam- 
byses overthrew, ngar P., the forces of Pharaoh- 
Psammetichus. The city avas also taken by the 
Persians in 309 n. c. ; and in 173 b. c., it was the 
scene of l ie defe.at of Ptolemy Philomotor by 
Autiochus Epiphanes. Mark Antony captured it, 
55 B.C., and it opened its gates to Octavian after 
his anetory .at Actium, 31 B. C. Its later history is 
unimportant, and its ruins — at Titieliy near Damietta 
— possess little interest. 

PE'LVIS, The (from the Latin pelvis, a b.asin), is 
a bony ring interposed between the spinal column 
and the lower extremities, so as to transmit the 
weight of the former to the latter. Before consid- 
ering the pelvis as .a whole, it will be expedient to 
consider the individual bones of which it is com- 
posed. These, in the adult, are four in number, 
viz., the two ossa innomin.ata which constitute 
its sides and front, and the sacrum and coccyx, 
which complete it behind. The os innominalum 
receives its name from its bearing no resemblance 
to any known body, and is a large irregular-shaped 
bone. In the young subject, it consists of three 
separate bones, avhich meet and form the deep, 
cuxi-shaped cartty (the acetahUtim), situ.ated a little 
below' the middle of the outside of the bone, 
and in avhich the head of the thigh-bone rests. 
Hence it is usual to describe this bone as consisting 
of the ilium, the ischium, and the 'pubes. The ilium 
is the superior, broad, and expanded portion which 
forms the prominence of the hip, and articulates 
av'itli the sacrum. This bone may be described as 
divisible into an external .and an internal surface, 
a crest, .and an anterior and posterior border. The 
external surface (see fig. I.) is convex in front, and 
concave behind ; it is bounded above by the crest, 


beloav by the upper border of the acetabulum (see 
fig. II- )> and in front and behind by the anterior and 
posterior borders. It presents a’arious cura'ed lines 
and rough surfaces for the attachment of the glutai 
and other powerful muscles connecting the pela'is 
•and the lower extremities. The internal surface, 
aa’hich is smooth and concave, has the same boun- 
daries as the external, except infcriorly, aa’here it 
terminates in a prominent line, termed the liiica 
ilio-pecCinea. The surface of the crest is cona'e.x, 
roughened, .and sufficiently broad to admit of the 
attachment of three planes of muscles. The bor- 
ders will bo sufficiently understood by a reference 
to fig. L The ischium is the inferior and strongest 



Fig. I. 

TIic 0» Tnnomlnatu:n of the right side. 

I. the ilium, its external surface; 2, the ischium; 3, the os 
pubis t 4, tlic cicst of iho iliuip ^ 5, 6, uppci one* lower 
curved lines for attiichment of muscles; 7, llie siiifaco for 
attachment of the glut.-eus maximus; 8, 9, llic antoriof 
superior and inferior spinous processes; 10, 11, the posterior 
spinous processes j 12, the spino of tlic ischium 5 13, 14, Iho 
CTcatcr and lesser sacro-isclnatic notches; 15, the lubcrosiiy 
of the ischium ; 1C, its ramus ; 17, the body of the os pubis; 
18, its r.amuB ; 19, the acetabulum ; 20, tlie thyroid or obtur- 
ator foramen, — (From lYilson.) 


portion of the bone. It consists of a thick and 
solid portion, the bodf/ (w’hose inferior border is 
termed the tuberosity), and a thin ascending portion, 
the ramus. In the ordinary sitting position, the 
whole weight of the body rests on the ischium ; .and 
by sitting on the hands, we can usually feel the 
part (the tuberosity, see fig. I. 15) through avhich 
the aveight is transmitted. The pubes is that 
portion which nms horizontally inavards from the 
inner side of the acetabidum for about tavo inches, 
and then descends obliquely outavards for about 
the same length, thus making an acute angle avith 
its original direction. The former part is called the 
body, and the Latter the ramus, of the pubes. _ihe 
ramus is continuous 'witli tlie ramus of the ischium. 
Betaveen the ischium and pubes is a large aperture, 
known as the thyroid or obturator foramen, avhich 
in the Hving body is closed by a membrane termed 
the obturator ligament. The object of this la^o 
foramen is probably to give lightness to the parts, 
avithout materially diminishing their strength. 

The development of the os innominatum affords 
an exceUent example of the general principles laid 
doavn in the article Ossification There are no 
less than eight centres of ossific.-ition for tliis bone : 
three primaiy — one for the ilium, one for the 
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iscluuin, and one for the pubes — and five secondary 
ones for various processes, &c. The first centre 
appears in tbe lower part of the ilium, at about the 
same period that tbe development of tbe vertebra: 
commences, viz., at about tbe close of tbe second 
montb of foetal life ; tbe second in tbe body of tbe 
iscbiuin, just below tbe acetabulum, at about tbe 
third montb ; and tbe third in the body of tbe pubes, 
near the acetabulum, during tlie fourth or fifth 
month. At birth, the crest of the ilium, the bottom 
of tbe acetabulum, and the rami of the ischium and 
pubes, arc still cartilaginous. At about tbe sixth or 
seventh year, these x’ami become completely ossi- 
fied ; next, the ilium is united to the ischium ; and 
lastly, tbe pubes is joined to the other two in the 
acetabulum. The complete ossification of tbe bone, 
from the secondary centres in tlie crest of the 
ilium, the tuberosity of the ischium, &c., is not 
completed tiU about the twenty-fifth year. 

Each os innominatum articulates with its fellow of 
the opposite side (through tbe intervention of tbe 
inlo'osscous fihro-cartilagc, which unites the two 
surfaces of the juibic bones, see fig. II. f), with the 
sacrum, and with the femur (at the acetabulum). 
Xo less than tbirtj’-fivc muscles are attached to this 
bone, some proceeding to the region of the back, 
others forming tbe walls of the abdomen, others 
forming the floor of tbe pelvis, others passing down- 
wards to the lower extremities, &c. As the other 



Fig. If. 

Pohls (wilt Pifih liUiiibar Veiicbrn) of European Female 
\iltilr. Itaii-vtiac Cl, line ter, 0 7; ontero-postcrior diameter, 
1 H incite:. 

I, the last lumtar vcittbia; 2, the inter-vertebral fittbslnnee 
conncctinp it with the eacruin ; 3, the promontory of llio 
Facrtim ; 4, its anteiior suifacc; 0, the eoccyx; C, G, the 
iliac fuv.ai; 0, tlie oeetabiilum ; c, the tuberosity, and t tho 
body of ibc Ischium; r, the os pubis; /, tlie symphysis 
pubis; p, tbe 01 cb, i, the spine, and /. tbo pecUncul line of 
the pubis ; /, 7., /, the Ilco-pniintMl lines. — (Fioni Uumpbry.) 

bones entering into tbo formation of the pelvis, the 
sacrum, and tbo coccyx, belong essentially to the 
vertebral column, and will bo described in tlic 
article on that subject, it is sulliciout here to remark 
tb.at, collectivel}-, they form a triangular bony mass 
(with the base upwards, and with a concave ante- 
rior surface), which constitutes the posterior part of 
the pelvic ring. See fig. II. 4, 5. 

The pelvis, considered as a whole, is divisible into 
a f.also and true pelvis. Tlio Jalse pelvis is all that 
eiqianded portion wiiicb is bounded I.atcrally by tbe 
iliac bones, and lies above tbo prominent line termed 
tbe Unca iko-peclinea (see fig. II. 1) ; wbilo tbo true 
pelvis is all that p-art of tbo gciier.al pelvic c.-ivity 
which is situated below that lino. Tiie broad, 
shallow cavity of tbo false pelvis serves to support 
tbo weight of tbo intestines; wbilo tbe rectum, 
bladder, and jiart of tbe goner.ativo organs. Ho in 
tbo cavity of tbo true pelvis. Tbo upper aperture of 
tlie true pelvis is termed tbo vilet. It is somewhat 


beart-sbaped in form, and has three principal dia- 
meters— .an avlcro-poslcrior (or sacro-paibic), which 
extends from tbe angle foianed by tbe sacrum with 
the lest lumbar vertebra to tbo symphysis pubis, 
or point of union of tbe two imbic bones; the 
transverse, at right angles to tlie former, and 
extending across tbe greatest width of the pelvis ; 
and the ohlique, e.xtending from the s.acro-iliao 
symphysis (or union), on one side, to tbe margin 
of the brim corresponding with tbe acetabulum on 
tbe other. Tbo diameters of tho outlet are two — 
an anlero-posterior, extending from tbe tip of tlie 
coccyx to the lower part of tlie symphysis pubis ; 
and a transverse, from tbe posterior part of one 
isebiatie tuberosity, to the same point on tbo 
opposite side. As tbe precise Icnowlcdge of the 
diameter and depth of tbe pelvis is of tbe greatest 
importance in tbe practice of midwifery, wo give 
tbe average numbers representing tbo dimensions 
of a woU-iormod adult female pelvis. Diameters of 
inlet or hrim — antoro-postcrior, 4’4 inches ; trans- 
verse, 5‘4 inches; oblicpie, 4'S inches. Diameters of 
outlet — antero-postcrior, 5 inches ; transverse, 4’3 
inches. Depth of the true pelvis — posteriorly, 4‘5 
inches; in the middle, 3'5 inches; anteriorly, 1‘5 
inches. 

Tbo pelvis is placed obliquely with regard to the 
trunk of tbe body ; tlio plane of tbe inlet to the true 
pelvis forming an angle of from G0° to 05° with 
the iioiizon. Accorebng to Naogcle {Uelcr das 
tveililichc Dcdtcn), tlie extremity of tbe coccyx is 
in tbo fcm.ile, when standing upright, about seven 
lines higher than tbe lower edge of the symphysis 
pubis ; tbe upper edge of tbo symphysis being at 
the same level os the lower edge of tbo second 
segment of tbo coccyx. By attention to these data, 
a detached pelvis may readily bo placed at tbe angle 
at which it normally lies in tlio skeleton. The 
shape of the human pohds is much affected by tbo 
curving forward of the lower part of tho sacrum. 
This bend of tbo sacrum forward sen-cs to support 
tbe viscera, wlien tbo body is in an erect posture ; 
but it is of mucli more import.inco in its rel.ation to 
the act of iiarturition. If all tbe antoro-posterior 
diameters of the true pelvis from tlio brim to tbe 
outlet were bisected, the points of bisection would 
form a curved line, similar to tbo omwo of tbo 
sacrum, aud termed tbo axis of Ibe pelvis. As tbo 
bead of tbo child has to follow this curve, tbo ditli- 
culties of parturition are much gre.ater than if tbo 
axis of tbo pehds bad been sfcraiglit, as in tbo other 
vcrtobrat.a. "SVitbout entering into unnccossaiy 
details, wo may remaric. generally, that the fcctal 
bc-idisof oval shape, with its greatest diameter from 
before b.rckwards, and that in its passiigo through 
tbo pelvis it is so placed that its longest diameter at 
each stage of labour coincides with tbe longest 
diameter of the pelvis. Tbo bead enters tbe poh-is 
with tlio occiput (or back of tbe skull) being directed 
tow.ards one ilium, and tbo face towards the otlicr, 
while, at its final emergence, tbo face is turned 
towards tbe sacrum and cocoj’X. There can bo no 
doubt that the screw-like or rotatory motion wliicb 
is thus given to tbo fcetal bead, renders its passage 
through tlio pelvis more easy than it would other- 
wise have been. 

There are well-marked differences, chiefly hai-ing 
reference to tbe act of parturition, between the male 
and female pelvis. In tho female, tbo bones are 
lighter and more delicate than in the male, aud tbo 
muscular impressions and cminouces are loss dis- 
tinctly marbed. Tbe Uiac fossm are large and 
expanded, and hence tbe great prominence of tbe 
hips. The several diameters (particularly tbe trans- 
vei-se diameter of tbo brim, wbicli measures only 5'1 
inches in tbe male) are somewhat greater ; and tbe 



pullio nroh is ''viclor by about ten degrees; tlio 
tacnim also is -\vider and less eurved. _ 

It is vortby of notice tlmt tbo pelvis of tbo negro 
is smaller in all its dimensions than that of tho 
European, and presents 
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vT’"^ to that of tlio monkey 
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inches, — (From Humiihry.) aro for tho most pait 

tho s.ame in kind, but 
greater iti degree. In many of tho Gliciroptera (bats) 
ami Inseotivora (as tho mole), tho pubic hones .are 
only loosely coniicotod by a small ligament, or thero 
is a comitlelo opening hetwoen tho bones (as occurs 
nomaliy in birds), an arr.angcinont by which tbo 
act of parturition in tlicso animals is much facilitated. 
Tho pelvic hones aro very simple in the Cetacea, in 
Dotno oases being roproaeutod by two simple elong- 
ated bones lying iio.ar tbo anus, and converging 
from oiiposito sides (a tr.anavorso connecting pioco 
lieing somotimos'but not always present) ; in others, 
by a small V-shaped bone, whilo sometimes (as in 
Jlaiiatus) they seem to ho entirely wanting. Tho 
addition.rl pelvic bones in tho _non-plaoentaI mnm- 
m.als havchedl alre.rdy noticed in tho articles on the 
hlAlisuriATA and MoNOiniiMATA. In tho echidna 
(belonging to tho latter order), the acetabulum is 
perforated, as occurs normally in birds. In birds, in 
.addition to tho pooidiarity just noticed, wo find tho 
pelvis open in front (or, more correctly, inferiorly), 
thero being no union of tho puhio hones in any bird 
except the ostrich. This normal incompleteness of 
tlio pelvic ring is obviously for tho purpose of facili- 
tating tho passage of tho eggs. It is unnecessary ^ 
tr.aco tho further dograd.ation of the pelvic bones in 
the Kcptiles and Eishes. 

PE'MBKOKE, a so.aport of South AVales, a 
market-town, and inmiicipal and p.arliamentary 
borough, in the county of tho s.amo name, occupies 
a rocliy ridge on a navigable creek of Milford 
U.avcn, 7 miles south-east of Milford. On the 
cxlroniity of tho ridgo on which the town is built, 
arc the remains of its onco exteuaive castle, said to 
have been tho birthplace of Homy AHI. Beneath 
tho ruins is a romarkahlo natural c.avcrn, avhioh 
had communications both with tho c.astlc and tho 
harbour. In lG-18, tho castla was holcagiicred by 
Cromwell, and taken after a siege of six weeks. 
Tho Iioop, tlio priiieip.al building in th'o inner court, 
is 75 foot liigh, .and 153 foot in ciroumtcrcncc, and js 
surmounted by a cone-shaped roof of masonry, still 
perfect. Pafer, otherwise called Pomhroko Dock, 
wliiol: is rather a ship-building than a commercial 
centre, is two miles from tho town, and has several 
building-slips and a dry-dook. Tho naval estahlish- 
nicnt of tlio government embraces an area of SO 
acres, and is surroimdod by a high wall, flanked by 
fortilications. Within P. ato threo ancient churches. 


and numerous ccclcsiastic.al and educational institu- 
tions. Pop. (1871) of park h., 15,450; of mimicip.al 
borough, 13,704. P. unites with Tenby, hlilford, 
and Wiston in sending a member to parliament. 

PEMBROKE COLLEGE, Oxford. Biioadgates 
Halt., a placo of cduc.ation, originally belonging in 
part to St Frydeswydo’s Priory, and in part to the 
monastery of Abingdon, was, on tho dissolution 
of tho religious houses, given to Christ Church by 
Homy Vl'll. In 1C29, it was made a college by 
James I., and took its name from tho Earl of 
Pembroke, then chancellor of tho university. By 
the ordinances of tho commissioners under 17 and 
18 Viet. 0 . 81, tho constitution of tho college is now 
as follows : Thero .are to ho not loss than 10 fellow- 
ships, open to all, not to exceed £200 a year in 
value, so long as tho number of tho fellowships is 
less than 16. There .are not to bo less than 12 
incorporated scholarships. Thero aro at present 24 
which are tenable for 5 ye.ars— except the Townsheiid . 
Bchokarahips, tenable for 8 years— the holders, how- 
ever, sharing in the emoluments during only 4 years. 
This college presents to 8 benefices, of which C havo 
been purchased since 1812. 

PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBUinoE, was 
founded in 1347 by Mary do St Paul, the widow of 
Aymor do V.alonco, Earl of Pembroke. She was 
maid, wife, and widow all in one day, her hush.and 
being slain .at n tilting-matoh held in honour of her 
nuprials. On this sacl event, she socinestered herself 
from all worldly delights, and bequeathed her cstato 
to pious uses. Homy VI. was so liher.al a hono- 
faotor to tliis college as to obtain the namo of a 
second founder. There aro 13 fellowships and 23 
scholarships of different v.alues. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, a maritime county of 
South Wales, and tho westernmost county of tho 
Principality, is hounded S. by tho Bristol Channel, 
and W. and H. by St George’s Obannel. Area, 
according to tbo census of 1871, 393,682 statute 
acres. Pop. (1871) 91,936. The river Toivy separates 
the county on the north-east from that of Cardigan. 
On tho north aro Newport and Fishguard Bays, tho 
latter 3 miles in width, from 30 to 70 feet in depth, 
and with good anchoring-ground. St Bride s Bay, the 
widest inlet on tho wosteni coast, is 10 miles m width, 
aud Iws Jin inlfvnd sweep of 7 miles. Milord Haven 
(q V.) is tlie most important estuary. Tlic sliorcs 
on tlio Boutli arc wild and inhospitable, and fronted by 
hi"h precipitous cliffs. Tho surfaco is imdulatmg ■ 
green hills alternate with fertile valleys. The prirl 
cipal elevations occur in tho Prccelly Hills, whici 
traverse the north of the county from cast to wesi 
and rise in thoir highest summit to tho height ( 
1754 feck Tho rivers of tho greatest importan 
1 arc tho Eastern and Western Cleddaii, which unii 
and form a navigable portion of Milford Havo 
I None of tho rivers, of which tho Western Clcdd 
, is tho princip.al, aro important. Tho climate' 
mild, hut damp in tho south of tho county ; wh 
in tho north, tho tompenaturo is oonsidcr.ahly low 
There aro excellent and produotivo soils in , 
south, nnd along tho •north-west coast tho har^ 
districts aro famoup but tho land on the Prcct^ 
Mountains nnd in tho coal districts is infoi-j 
Coal, slate, load, and iron aro tho only minCj.. 
worked. 0.ats, barley, nnd potatoes aro tho pnm^^ 
crops P. is chiefly romarkahlo from tho fact t..g 
although tho most distant of AVclsh counties ff'j. 
England, more than half its surface is inhahitoCpg 
an English-speaking population. This arose 
th'o settlement of a colony of Flemings here, 

• their adeptiou of the English tongue. The 
' has lienco been called Little England beyond W.^.^, - 
■ P. rctm-ns ono member to parliament, I 
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towns are Haveifordwcst, St Eaviils, Pembroke, 
ami Tenby. ‘ ’ 

PE'ItlbllCAE’. This ■was originally .a Xortb 
American Indian preparation only,' but it avas intro- 
ciuccd into tlio JiritisU iinvj’ victuallin"*3'artl'?, in 
order to EU|)j)l\'thcnrctie o::j>editions witli an on.'iilj*- 
preserved food, containini; the larce-^t amount of 
luitrimcnt in the smallest rp.acc, Aa made h^v the 
indians, it consists of the lean j)ortion3 of venison 
dried h^" tlio Run or ■wind, and then j)Oundod into a 
])asto, and tit^htlj' prc ’td into calces; fioinetiinos 
a few fruits of Aiii> !nnrhifr ovata are added, to 
improve tlio llavtiur. Jt v'lll keep for a verj' long 
time uninjured. That made for the arctic vovagera 
was ohicllj' of heef. In malcing pemmicati, it is 
lleec.s^a^3’ to ivninvo the fat ctimplctel)'. 

TK'IMPIIIfirs, nr rO'Ml'innA'X, hdonga to 
that nnler of .MicuiMlistases wliieli is cliaractcriscd 
lij* an eruption of largi' venicU-.'^, tilled with ecrous 
thipl, aiul known as Unlhr, Tiie iltseaso occurs bolli 
in tlie acute atnl in tlie cliroiiic form. In a mild 
ea'^e of acute ponipiiiL^iH, Indl.e, (»r blisters, from 
the rizu of a pea to tliat of .a elicitnut ajipear in 
I'lioecssioii (clucl!^' on tin* t \tn-initii’ >), niul having 
continued tlirec i-r lour (lass, biealc, form a thin 
real), and rooii In al, nnaeeompanntl with febrile or 
inllammator^* Rwiiptoms, In Revere case?, there is 
considerable ron-^litutn-nal dtstuibance ; the bullrn 
are larger, and tlio scabs In-al with ililhculty. The 
chronic form tbllVi-s mainly from the acute b}* its 
prolonged eoiitimiance. 'I'lin acute variety cbiefl^' 
aHects children. an«l lias Ik-* u asenb« d to dentition, 
errors of diet, A.c. ; wlule the chrome fi>nn cliicllv 
attacks aged persons, and is probably due to debility 
and imjiaircil nutrition. ^I'lie acut*' form nstiallv ! 
requires nothing but Msding nn diemes and <bet, and ' 
mild local dm' -mgs, rikU a. Miiiple cerate, to })rot*'et 
I the raw mrface.s from «*Tpo*,ure to the air. Jn the 
chronic form, a mitntfus dn-t, with the judicious 
Ufo of tomes (inm, bar!;, Kc.), is mo^t commonly 
fiucceij'dul. In ob'^tinale case.s, art^euic is .somnlime.'i 
of te e, 

■ * an iiistruiin nt for V ritmg with a fluiiL In 

ancient tinn-a, a Kind of n-*d (l.it. was 

eliienj' used, though fti<un times the letter.! were 
jiaintod witli a line hair \» ncil, as among the Chine.-o 
^ at the preH-nt day. (^fuill-p' ns (Fee <>rii.i.s) pro- 
babl\'' came into um- aft* r tho introduction of 
'modern pajur. 'I lie I'ligluh namo pen is from 
bat, paui'i, a feath* r ; liut the old form of p*7iim 
*;as ;JC- 7 K( or j>'tnn { Cr. /"^ro/i), fnun the root 
to I!}' ; and ju‘ t as bat. jnd is identic.al 
IvitU J^ng. Ju'jC (see letter I'), Ro p^'lun or 
it'-ron curre.Hpon.ls t.» /or/er (tu-r. Dur- 

bong last cciittirv, many eiroit i were made to 
r.iciprqve the (pull-pen, the gr. .it deb'ct (d which 
veras it.s i-jiei-dy injury fioiu um*. and tho conFC- 
artnent troiihlo of freipient luentling ; moreover, 
tliatjii tho moijt Rkilful inaluT could not insure uni- 


by removing this great defect, gave a stimulus to 
the manufacture, which ha.s caused it to be developed 
to an extent trul^’' maiwcllous. Tliis consrsted in 
making three slits instead of the single one formerly 
used, and by this means much greater softness and 
floxibllity were acquired. Mr Gillott also introduced 
inacliincr}' for the purpose of carr^'ing out liis 
improvements, and thereby so reduced tiie cost of 
priKluction, that ho was enabled to sell his im- 
jirovod pens in 1S21 at £7, 4^. j.er gross, which 
was then cou.sidered a rcmarlcablc success. Better 
pens are now sold at twopence per gross li^' the 
same inaiuifactnrcr ; or, in other worth, SG4 ]>ens 
for tho fjamo jirico as one pen in 1S2I. JN'or is thi.s 
to be W'ondored at, when wo arc acquainted with 
the wonderful ingenuity of the machinery by 
winch it is cflcclcd. Tiio low'cstqiriccd pens arc 
made almost entirely by machinery, but the better 
ones require much baiuMaboiir for their conqilction; 
ncvcrlhclojs, iu the works of ^Ir Gillott alone, who 
is onl^' one of several largo maimfactiircrs iu Bir- 
imiigham, the annual jiroduction is nou' nearly 
1GO,000,00() jicns, requiring a supply of live tons per 
\ycek of the linc_ sheet-steel made for tho purpose in 
Sheliicld, a jiortioii of which is returned as scrap or 
w-aslo ftir re-mamifacture. From Shcfiicld the steel 
IS sent in sheets about eight feet long by three feet 
broa<l ; it is jircparcd from the best iron, generally 
.S\vcili;(Ii Uoom. Tlic inaiuifactiiror tken iireinrca it 
i>y (lippiiiy for a pliort time in dilute suljiiiuric acid, 
yliich uinovo.i tlio Ff'ilc or black surface; the acid 
it -elf i'l nKo carefully removed by immersion in 


(wil niit^- of miality, and any variation afleeted the 
riur iter a won;. Tin-se elTurt-s Wen* cbiclly directed 
j tile ilittino Mimll metal or I'Ven ruby point.*! to Ibe 
Tl of tbc i|ndl-pen ; but tbo debe.aey of (itlin;; was 
i a faloreat, that but ver>- little Rucces's .attended tbc 
I cxpaeriincnts. At tbu beomning of tbi.s century, 

[ ibao a beean to bo made wbnlly of incl.al; tboy coii- 
I tbo bid of a barrol of va ry linn steel, and were cut 
j p'/i*i. idit so as to rc.scmbio tbo quill-pcn as clo.sely 
] wlneiossiblc. Tboy wore, bowever, a’ory indillercnt, 
sbalb bcini; dear (tlio retail jirico at first w.as balf-.a- 
tbo vn, and subsequently sixpence), tbey made lint 
bladib way; tbeir chief fault was bardness, wbicb 
tbo c;nccd a di.sa;,'rec.ablc scratebing of tbo ji,a]icr. 
tbo tiSllO, Mr .losojib Gillott, who dealt in tbo metal 
ai tl. ■■■ made, bit upon an improvement, xvliicb, 


clean water; tlie .sbeej.* 
and forward.s tbnnigb 
a rolling-mill witli 
nnootb nillor.s, wbicb 
reiliiees the steel to 
tie! _ exact tbicl;ne-s 
re piiied, and gives it 
greater i*i>nijiaetaess ; 
it is next slit into 
lit rips of various svidtbs 
aeconling to tin* kind 
<*f pen to be made; for 
lie* onlinary bind its 
width is .seen in fig. 1. 
'I'liii is then Jias'ed 
tbroiigb a entting- 
maebint*, svbivb i-npidly 
pnnebes out pieces lif 
tbo shape shewn in 
fi-g. 2, and in tbc older 
shewn in lig. 1, wbicb 
a js.rK'ii of tbo 


are then passed bacltwards 


• I tbo jiicces 
; Is tbey are 
.ymt; that 
[^presented 
or I'crap 



strip will 
or bl.aidc 
calleil, cn 
wbicb is 

is tbc sv.a , 

jircvioiisly r'ferrod to. Tbo blanks are now passed 
tbrongb a sbcces.iion of operations, each conducted 
by -a sejiarate jior.son : women or girls are chiefly 
employed. Tbo lli-st proeo.^s is e.alled .'fi'f/iig ; they 
nro p.i*<3ed one by one into a entting-maebine worked 
by a sm.all liaiid-levor, wbicb malics tbo two sidc- 
slit.s, as seen in fig. !t. Tbo second process, called 
pu-rcin;i, is iierfonncd by a similar maebine or band- 
l«re.s3, in wbicb, bowever, only one punch nets, and 
tb.at cuts out tbo small bole seen in fig. 4. Tbo 
rejicatod rolling and stamjiing of tbo metal lias by 
tins lime made it bard and brittle, and it is neces- 
sary to anneal it,^for wbicb purpose some thousands 
of tbn {.lit and jnrrccd blanks arc put into an iron 
box, and placed in the fire for a time, avliicb softens 
them considoi'ably ; this is tbo third jirocc.ss. When 
cold, nnotbor operator receives them, and with 
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another liand-press and a pnncli stamps or marks, 
as it is called, the name of the maker, fig. 5, which 
constitutes the fourth process. The fifth is some- 
what similar, and is sometimes omitted ; it consists 



in placing it under another press, which has a punch 
and die for cmhossing any ornamental mark. The 
sixth process, called raising, consists in passing it 
into another press, which has a sinker and grooved 
die, as in fig. G. The flat blank a is pushed under 



the sinker c, is pressed by the action of the lever into 
the groove d, and comes out with its edges curved 
up, as in b. The seventh process consists in harden- 
ing, which is done by placing the pens in an iron 
box or muffle, and when they are at a red heat, 
throwing them into oU ; this renders them exceed- 
ingly brittle and hard, too much so, indeed,,for they 
have now to pass thi-ough the eighth or (fmpering 
process, which brings them to the requiredl temper 
or hardness and elasticity. The ninth opl ration is 
scouring ; this consists in putting a largo number 
into a tin cylinder, which is kept revfo.mng by 
machinery ; sand and coa^ i' emery- 
h\ powder are mixed with tlltm; and 
the friction of these materi.^ and of 
|l'|m the pens themselves cleanses them 
j[|i,l from all impiu'ities, and brings out 
P ;i the natural colour of the metal. The 
tenth and eleventh processes consist 
in m-inding the outside of the nib, 
first Icngtliwis'e (fig."7), and then 
crosswise (fig. 8), avluch are done by 
different pereons at separate grinding- 
wheels. Next follows the most im- 
portant operation, constituting the 
twelfth process or slilling — that is, 
maldng the central slit, upon the nicety of which 
the whole value of the pen depends. This is 
done in a hand-press similar to the others, but 
the cutting part consist? of two chisels, one 
fi.xed on the table, the other coming down on 
.130 ■ 



the depression of the lever, and so accur.ately 
adjusted as to just clear each other. The operator 
then skiRully holds the pen lengthwise on the 
fixed chisel, and brings dorvn the mov.able one, 
so as to effect the beautifully clean cut which con- 
stitutes so important a feature in the manufacture. 
Two other processes, the tliirteenth and fourteenth, 
finish the series : the first is colouring, by heatin'' 
them in a revolving cylinder over a charco^ 
stove, which gives them a blue or yellowish colour, 
according to the time employed; and the last is 
v.amishing them rvith a varnish composed of lac 
and maphtha. In the works of Messrs Gillott, from 
inspection of which we have gathered these facts, 
there arc 400 women and 100 men employed, and 
the daily puoduce is enormous : a clever girl wUl 
cut out 14,000 pens per day, and a good slitter will 
slit 28,000. Besides the kind specially described 
above, many other forms are made, especially the 
large and small barrel pens ; but the processes are 
all the same, or are modifications of those described. 
Gold pens are extensively made in Birmingham, and 
as they resist the corrosive action of the ink, they 
are very durable ; their durability is also greatly 
increased by the ingenious but dilncult process of 
soldering on to the points of the nib minute particles 
of iridium, which, from their extreme hardness, 
resist wear for many years. The manufactirre of 
iridium-pointed pens is extensively carried on in 
the city of New York, where the process is said to 
have been first brought to perfection. 

BEN HOLDERS are small turned sticks, usually 
of cedar, and generally xvith a steel cylinder to fix 
the pen. They are used only for metal pens, and 
are now made by machinery, which is so ingenious, 
that it turns the cedar, previously cut into square 
sticks, round, often in a spiral or otherwise orna- 
mental style, cuts them to the required length, and 
polishes and varnishes them. 

RENAL SERVITUDE is a sentence for crim- 
inal offences which has been introduced in lieu of 
the sentence of transportation beyond the seas. See 
Cokvict; Tbauspoktation. 

RE'NALTY is a sum of money declared by some 
statute or contract to be payable by one who com- 
mits an offence or breach of contract. It is con- 
sidered as a kind of. punishment, and constituting 
indirectly a motive to the party to avoid the com- 
mission of the act which induces such a consequence. 
Many contracts executed between parties contain a 
clause that one or other of them who fails to 
perform his part of the contract, will incur a penalty, 
i. c., will be liable to pay a fixed sum of money to 
the other party. In such cases, a distinction is 
drawn between a liquidated and unliquidated 
penalty ; and whether it is of the one kind or the 
other, depends on the language used in the contract. 
If it is a liquidated penalty, then, when the breach 
of contract is committed, the party in default must 
pay that precise sum, neither more nor less ; but if 
it is unliquidated, then he is not to pay the whole 
sum, but merely such part of it as cori'esponds to 
the amount of injury or damage done, and of which 
proportion a jimy is the sole judge in an action 
of damages. In statutes, when penalties are declared 
to follow on certain iDegal acts, the rum is some- 
times fixed, but in many cases only a maximum sum 
is stated, it being left to the court or the justices 
who enforce the penalty what is a sufficient 
punishment for the offence. Sometimes penalties 
can only be sued for by the parties immediately 
injured; but, as a general rule, and unless it is 
otherwise restricted, anybody may sue for the 
penalty, for in an offence against' public law, ■where 
there is no public prosecutor, any person who chooses 
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may Bcfc tlio laiv in motion. Accordingly, not only 
may anybody in general sue for the pen.altj', but an 
inducement is oDcred by declaring tbo party v.dio 
does so to be entitled to tbo ■vrbolo or a half of the 
penalty. Withont such iudneement, many offences 
would bo unpunished. The party who ro Ptic.s is 
generally c.allcd the infonner. Tims, iu offences 
against the g.amo laws, anybody may sue for the 
penalty, and ho is entitled to half of it. .Sometimes 
tbo penalty can onlj’ bo sued for in the superior 
courts of law ; but in the grc.at majority of instances, 
the enforcing of penalties is part of tbo administra* 
tion of justice before justices of tbo peace. It is for 
the justices to fix tlic amount if tiiey have (as they 
generally havi*) a discretion to do so. If it is not 
paiil, tlio justices may issue a distress-awarrant, 
authorising a constaViio to scizo and sell the goods 
of tho jiarty to p.ay the lino ; .and if thero are no 
goods, then the justices may commit tho party to 
jirison as a substitutionary punishment. Sometimes 
justices h.avc a discretion cither to iniposo a penalty 
! or commit tho jiarty to prison as an .alternative 
; jiiinishment. All these matters depend on the 
’ construction of jiartioiilar statutes. 

I PE'NANCK (Lat. pn nilnilia), in Homan Catholic 
theologj-, means the voluntarj' or accepted sclf- 
intlicted punishment by avliich a repentant sinner 
manifests his sorrow for sin, and seeks to atono for 
tho sin, and to avert tho jiiinishment which, even 
' after the guilt has been remitted, may still remain 
i duo to the olh nee. riaianeo is believed in the 
I lloni.an Catholic Cliiireh to bo one of tho sacraments 
1 of tho New I.aw. It will be necesmry to explain 
it bnelly both under its relations .as a sacrament, 

I and ns a jirivate jierson.al exercise. 

I reiianco must be earefully distinguished from 
I rcjientance, wlneli H smijily sorrow for evil-doing, 

: accoiuii.anied uitli a juirposo of amendment, ron- 
nneo 13 tho fruit or tlio manifestation of this 
I rorrow, and it is ocunmoiily accomji.anicd or cx- 
' jire'i-ed by some of tlio-o external acts which .arc 
tho natural niamfe.st.ations of any deep sorrow, 
either negative, as tho neglect of ordin.ary attention 
to (Ire.ss, to the care of tho jicnson, to the use of 
; food; or positne, as the direct .acts of pcr.sonal 
I mortilicatiou and self intlicted jaiii, such ns lasting, 

1 wearing haircloth, striwiiig the he.ad witii ashes, 
watching of nights, sleejiing hard, lie. Such mani- 
festations of sorrow, wlietlier from motives of 
religion or from merely natural c.aiises, nro common 
among the eastiTii r.aees, and aro frequently alluded 
to ill tlic Scrijitiiro. lii the jieraon.al prnctico of 
tho early Christians, jieuaiico faiiiid a prominciil 
jil.ace, and the cliief and acUnowk'dged object of 
tho stated I'.asls (q. v.), and other works of iiiorti- 
llcalioii which jirevaileil, w.as that of ponitenli.al 
correction, or of tie- maiiifestatiou of sorrow for aiii. 

A still inoro striking use of jren.aiice, however, 
in the early church, was tho discijilin.aiy one ; 
and this, in tho llomaii C.itlinhc a-iew, is con- 
nected with tlio Facr.imeiital character of pcii- 
.ance. Any discussion of tliis purely theological 
question avoiild ho out of jilacc here*, and it will 
ho onoiigli to state liriclly that Homan Catholics 
luiniher pciianeo among tho .Seven Sacraments 
(q. V.), and believe it to ho of direct divine 
institution (M.att. xvi. 19, .xnii. IS; .Tohn xx. 
21). Tho nuitlcr of this sacrament consists, in 
their aiow, of tho three acts of tho penitent — 
contrition, or heartfelt sorrow for sin, as being an 
ofTcnco .against God; confession, or detailed accusa- 
tion of one's-self to a priest ajiprovcd for the 
purpose; and satisfaction, or tho acceptance and 
accomjilishmciit of certain pcnitcnti.al works, in 
atonement of tho sin confessed; and i\xo form of 
the sacrament is tho Bcntcuco of absolution from 
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sin pronounced by tho priest who has received 
the confession, and has hoen satisfied of the peni- 
tential 'disposition of the self-accusing sinner. In 
all these points, of course, they are at ipuo with 
Protestants. Even in the apostolic times, tho 
jiracticc prevailed of excluding persons of scandal- 
ous life from tho Bpiritu.il fellowship of tho 
Christian community (see Excom.mttnication) ; and 
without attempting to fix tho d.ate, it may he 
stated as certain, from tho authority of Tcrtiillian 
and other avritors, that from a very early time the 
persons so excluded avero subjected to certain 
penitential regulations. Tlie class of offenders so 
treated aa'cro those aadio had been notoriously guilty 
of the grica’Oiis crimes of idolatry or apostasy, 
murder, adultery, and other sc.andalous offences. 
Tlio period of penitential probation differed in 
diflcrent times nnd places, hut in gener.al avas 
graduated according to tho enormity of the sin, 
some going so far in tlieir rigour (see Koa^ATiAN) 
as, contrary to tho clc.srly-exjircssed sense of tho 
church, to carry it ea’cii beyond the graa’c. In the 
earlier ages, much depended upon tho spirit of each | 
jiarticular church or coiintij-; but nhoiit the 4th c., 
tlic jiiihlic peiiilciitial discipline assumed a settled i 
form, avhieh, csjiccially ns established in the Greek 
Cliurch, is so curious tlint it deserves to bo briefly 
described. Sinners of tho classes already referred 
to had their names enrolled, and were (in some 
churches, after haanng made a preliminary con- 
fession to a priest ajipointcd for tho purpose) 
admitted, avitli a blessing .and other ceremonial, bj- 
the hisiioj) to the rank of penitents. This enrol- 
ment ajipfars to have commonly taiccn place on 
tho fir.st day of Lent Tho penitents so enrolled 
avero aiTanged iu four grades, called — 1. (Gr. 
proMiionles, Lat. Jlcntcs) ‘ Weepers ; ’ 2. (Gr. 
akroomnwi, Lat. andintln) ‘ Hearers 9. (Gr. /lypy 
piptonlcn, Lat. prosternentrs) ‘ Prostraters ; ’ 4. (G^ 
Lat. condstcntc’:) ‘Standers.’ Of OAie 
classes, tho first avero obliged to remain outside of 
tlic church .at the time of _)mhlio avorship, and to 
ask the jirayers of tho faithful as they entered. 
The second were permitted to enter and to remain 
in tho place and during the time ajipointcd for the 
Catechumens (q. a%) ; hut, like them, avero required 
to depart before the commencement of tho solemn 
part of tho Liturgy (q. a-.). TIio tliird avero per- 
iiiiltcd to jir.ay with tho rest, hut kneeling or 
prOstr.atc, and for them avero prescribed many other 
acts of ninrtilic.ation. Tlio fourth were pomiitted 
to pr.ay avith the rest in a standing posture, although 
njip.areiilly in a distinct part of tlic church; hiit 
they avero excluded from making offerings aa-itli the 
rest, and still more from receiving the cominunioii. 
The time to bo sjicnt in each of tlicso grades at first 
differed vciy much according to times and circum- 
stances, hut avaa afterwards regulated by clahor.ato 
haws, c.allcd jiciiiteiitial canons. Still it w.as in tho 
power of the bishop to abridge or to prolong it; a 
jiower, tho exercise of avhieh is connected with the 
historic.al origin of the practice of Indulgence (q. v.). 
Of these four grades, the first two hardly nppe.ar in 
the Western Gliiirch. It is a subject of controversy 
whether, and how far, this discipline avas extended 
to oilier tli.aii ymfifi'c Einnei-s; hut it seems certain 
that individuals, not publicly known as sinners, 
rohtniarihj enrolled themselves among tho penitents. 
All four grades avoro a distinguishing pcnitcnti.al 
dro.ss, in avhieh they ajipcared on all occasions of 
piihlio avorshij), and avero obliged to observe certain 
mlc.s of life, to renounce certain indulgences and 
luxuries, and to jiractiso certain austerities. In 
.some churches, tlicy avero cmjiloycd iu tho care of 
the sicl;, tho burial of tho dead, and other of tho 
more laborious avorks of charitj'. Tho penitent, iu 
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ordinaty oases, could only be restored to *' 

liT the bishop who had excluded him, and this o^y b 
at the expiration of tho appointed tune, unless the 
bishop liimselE had shortened it; but, m rase o£ p 
dan^uous illness, ho might bo restored, with the t 
condition, however, that, if ho recovered from the n 
illness, the whole coiuse of penance should be a 
completed. The reconciliation of penitents took ti 
Tilaf'e commonly in H0I3’ *Wcel:, nnd was pul)licly c 
performed by tho bishop in the church, with prayer o 
and imposition of hands. It was followed by the o 
administration of communion. If any of tho clergy s 
were guilty of a crime to which public penance w.as s 
annexed, they were first deposed from the rank of c 
the clerpi-, and then Bubjeoted to tho ordeal, hke i 
tiio laity themselves. This public disciplmo con- s 
tinned in force ivith gre.ator or less exactness in s 
tho 5lh, Gth, and 7th centuries, gradually, however, c 
boin" replaced by semi-public, and ultim.ately by { 
i)riv,?te penance. In tho 11th and 12th centuncs, 
the public penance had entirely dis.appcarcd. Ihe 
nature and origin of privalc penance is a Eubjict 
of controversy between Catholics .and Protestants; i 
the former contending that it had c.xistod from the J 
first, and that it held the Bamo place even m the < 
aocs of public penance for cecret sins which the i 
public penance did for public offences. At aU c 
events, from the date of tho cess.ation of the 
public discipline, it has existed univcrs.ally m i 
the Homan Chiuch. Tho priest, in .absplnug the i 
penitent, imposes upon him the obligation of 
reciting certain prayers, undergoing certain works ] 
of mortification, or performing certain devotional • 
e.xerci3cs. These acts of the penitent arc held ( 
to form an integral part of tho sacrament of 

penanco. . , _ _ 

According to Pratestants, penance has no Mun- 
tenanco whatever from Scripture, nnd_ is contory 
to some of tho most essential pnnciplos of the 
Christian religion ; partioul.arly to tlm doctnno of . 
iustilicatioii by faith in Jesus Christ ^ono, on 
tho ground of fl.J complete or ‘finished’ work; 
penance being, in fact, founded on a doctnno of- 
at least— supplementary atonement by the ivOTlrs 
or sufferings of man— tho sinner— himself. J-ho 

outward expressions of humiliation, sorrow, and 
repentance common under tho J ewish dispensation, 
are regarded as verj’ consistent with tho char.actcr 
of that dispensation, in which so many symbols were 
employed. It is also hold, that tho sclf-mflictcd 
austerities, as fasting, ' sackcloth aud ashes, &c., 
of Jewish and earliest Christian times, had for their 
sole purpose the viOTtiJication of unholy lusts and 
sinful passions in tho people of God ; or the ciyrcs- 
sion of sorrow for sin, so that others heholding 
mi^ht ho warned of its evil and restrained from 
it ° all wliich is perfectly consistent avith the 
principles of Christianity, if hept wnthm the 
bounds of moderation and discretion. But penanco 
in any other view, as a personal crercise, is utterly 
rciectod. Arguments founded on tho meamng of 
the tw'O Greek words melanocS and mctamekomai, 
both translated in our English vereion rc^nf, arc 
much urged hy many Eomau Catholic coiitro- 
versialists— the former being represented^^ cquia-.a- 
lent to tho English Do Penance; but this is 
condemned hy Protestants as inconsistent with the 1 
verj use of the avords in tho Near 'Testament itself. 
That penance began, as a practice, a-cry early 
in the CJiristian church, is not only admitted by 
Protestants' but alleged in proof of the a-cry early 
groavth of those corruptions avhich finally dea-clopcd 
tiicmselvcs in the doctrines and practiocs of the 
Pioman Catholic Church, and of aa-hich Protestants 
also hold that there aro plain intimations in tho 
Nov/ Testament, not only prophetical, but sheaving 


tho development of their germs to have already 
begun during tho ago of tho apostles. 

In tho discipline of the Protestant churches, 
penanco is now amlmown. The nearest approach to 
the Eoman Catholic polity on tho subject was that 
in use’among the English Puritans of the 17th c., 
and .more particularly in the Church of Scotland 
during that and the succeeding century, when it a\-as 
comm^ou ‘to make s.atisfaotion publicly on the Stool 
of Eepentanoe’ (q.a-.). It does not seem to have 
occurred to tho Keformers or their more immediate 
successors in the Protestant churches, that their 
system of discipline, with its public rebulces and 
enforced humiliations of various lands — as the wear- 
ini' of a Backcloth robe, and sitting on a particular 
seat in church — was liable to be interpreted in a 
sense very different from that of a mere expression 
of sorrow for sin ; but tbo belief is now very 
general among tbo most zeaiOUS adberents of tbeir 
doctrinal opinions, that in all this they adopted 
practices incongruous with their creed, and m 
jiinnoiiy wtlier vritli tliiit of tlic Cliiircli of RoniG. 
Ihor do they seem to have perceived that Chiirch- 
Disciplino (q. v.), in its proper sense, as relating to 
ecclesiastical rights and priv-ileges, is wholly distmct 
from tho imposition of penalties hy churches or 
church courts. Penitential humihations, imposed 
hy ecclesiastical authoril^', ^ are now no more in 
favour where church discipline is most strict, than 
where the utmost laxity prevails. Tho commuta- 
tion of penalties deemed shameful, for a fine to the 
poor of the parish, was an abuse once prevalent m 
Scotland, but never sanctioned hy the higher 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

PENANG. Sec PniNCC of Wams Island. 

PENA'NG LA'W'YEES, tho oommerci.al name 
for the stems of a species of palm imported from 
Pen.ang for walldng-stiolcs. 'They are smaU and 
hard, and have a portion of the root-stock attached, 
which is left to form tho handle. 


PENATES. See Lares, Manes, and Penates. 
PE'NOILS aro instruments for writing, drawing, 
and painting, and they differ as much in their con- 
struction ns in tho uses to which they are apphed. 
Probably tbo pencil was tbc first instrument used 
bv artists, and consisted then of lumps of coloimed 
earth or chalJc simply c\ii» into a form, convenient 
for holding in tho hand. With such pcncUs T;\'erG 
executed tho line-drawings of Aridices tho Co^- 
tiiian, and Tclcphancs tho Sicyoaian, and also tho 
carlv onC'Colourcd pictures, or monoenromataf of 
the ^Greeks and Egyptians; but as w-ct colours 
hc'T.an to ho used, smaU fine-pomted brushes 
w^d ho required, and wo find it meorded tliat 
as c.arly as tho 4th c. b.c., several Greek artiste 
had rendered tho art of painting with h.air-penoi]s 
BO famous, that some of their pictures sold for 
vast sums of money. There are now in use the 
following lands of pencils: hair-poncils, hkck-lead 
pencils, chalk-pencils, and slate-pencils. The ^st 
are used for p.ainting or writing with fluid colours, 
eiUier oil or Vater,“and in Cliin.a and Japan are 
employed almost entirely instead of pens foriyritmg; 
the'^coiour used being the hhack or 
obtained from various species of sepia or 
fish. Ihe manufacturo of hair-pencils is of mat 
importance, and requires mueb caro and slolL The 
haws employed are chielly those of the camel, 
adger, sahl^ mink, kolinski, fitch goat, .and the 
Ses of hogs; and the art of pencil-making 
requires th.at these hairs shall ho 'tied up m 
^indric.al. bundles, so nicely areanged that all 
their naturaUy fine points shaU he m one teec- 
tion, and tliat tho central one shall proiect the 
• furthest, and the others in succession shall recede, 
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BO tliat, collectively, tlie avlKilc Eliall form a bcauti- its protection from breakage, anti to prevent its 
fully smootli cone, tlio apex of vbicb is a rbarp soiling tlic bands. The ■":‘’“‘\(S™craUy ccaarj 13 


owing ro ino laor, roar, iin-Mim-i I'j I iiv ........... — - .-i 

of graphite for making jioncils, common lc.ail w.as circular B.aws-onc very tbm, .and so set that it aviU 

used, .and this was the case even within the present cut through the board; the other revolving witain 
contnrv. Consequently, as the plumbago, with its the eighth of an inch of it, so Bet as only to exit a 
black "streak, ollered a contrast to the pale one tine square groove in the wood. P.y means of this 
of the lead it was called in contradistinction machine, the little boards are cut into straight 
Uitrh-hnil ' ’ square sticks, each having a gioove on one 

The best "raidiito for drawing-pencils is found snrf.ace. Into these grooves, the little prepared 

in the Ciimberl.and mines, which h.ave long been cele- Btieka of blacjc-lcad are laid and covered with a 
lirited Within tlio last twenty S’e.ars, however, .similar picco of wood, but not grooved. Aworkman, 
vast deposits of this mineral, of a very lino quality, who is called the ‘ fastcnei-np, h.avnng glued the 
have been discovered in .siiheria and other Jiarts of inner f.accs of the two pieces of wood, prepes tliem 
the Puissian empire. Inferior qualities are found in together, and nets them to dry ; after which they 
Austria and Prussia, in Ceylon, and various jiarts are passed through the ronndmg-raachmc, dressed 
of North Ainenea; but they are rarely used in with a Ecmi-circnhar Bmoothing-plane, cut at the 
lieiicil-making. except for very inferior kinds, ends, and then polished by rubbing them xvith 
Jllaek-lead is rarely MiHicieiitly free from Rand .and a piece of Khark-skin. _ 'I he last 1’™';'^®^,'“ 
other foreign mgr. dieiit.s to bo used without pro- 


them with the maker's name and the letter which 


oilier loreign mgr. dieiit.s to no iiseii xviiiioiii, [ire- loeio .w... .......c. o -- 

paration; it is tli. ref..re generally ground tine, and desi.gnate.s their peciili.ar quality. I heso letters are 
levi'-atcd or v.i-,h. d until it is pure, and ag.aiii If, 1111, lllIII, li, BP, Bbb, IIB, I'.'i. II Bigiiihcs 
formed iiit.. i..bd bb.el.s by means of enormous Ann// rejieatcd twice and tliricc, it inc.ans Atin/cr 
pie-mre, g.-ii. rally m hydraulic jiresscs; tlie.se and tvn; Ann/. B means AfncA', IIB hard .and black, 
l.Iocks are then laiui into thin plates .about the .ami so on. I'.S Rigiiific.s/nc sfroAc. 


f an null u\ thu-Uiu-'^ \vhich are a^ain Chalk-pencil.^ arc inaile m a similar manner, only 
so .as t.. form tie iii into small square that liiicly-powdcrcd coloured chalks, such .as aro 

used for citiyons, arc suhstitutccl for the hlack-lcail. 
ai.p'.ar a v. ry smipl.. iir.ice.'s to prtvs I’rcvions to ]ire.ssino and cutting the chalk, it is 
m-iihit.. into blocks, hut it was mixed with a Hltle^iot molted w.ax, which gives it 


sixte. iith of an m. li m tliiehiu-i, which arc ag.am 
cut aerois, so .as t.i form tie m into small square 
sticks. 

It may aj'ji'ar a v<ry Mtnph’ |>roco?'i ta prc.-'i 
the powth r*''l t-Tii'liltc into hloclcs, hut it was 


f^'Uiul to (liiliciilt III a'l alitm't to prevent aoftnc.'S aiul adhesh cnci^a. 


the einploynu’ut ct this mcth'ul, whicli liay led to 
irnnun'e inipruvvnu'nt in pcncihinakinj;. It wan 


Slatc-iiencil.*! for amlini: on plate arc made cither 
hv cultini; fdato into tliin Plicl:p, and romulin" 


irnnu'ire iniiir«»vvuu'ia in . 

found at lirit that tho diliRuIty of |(rc 3 ‘'ini: out the them, or hv cuUini: it into lino tquare 2 hp., ai d 
contained air wai jo L'n-at that tlio ]»re^nv> ayoro encasin'^ tlioin in vood, as m the case of hlack- 
hroUou undor tlu* \\ flight rx*(uurc<l: prco'niro in a lead, A:c. 

vacuum was tin n tri.-d, hut the dithculty of apply* 1>];'NDA^’T, or PKNXAN'T, is a narrow fla" of 
‘inn It van f.auid .alin-*st iiRimnountahle, and it w.ei frreat length, taperiiiL; to a ]>oint, and carried at the 
ceitainly impr'*titalih'. Mr Itroknhm of liondon. of the principal mast in a royal ship, to show 

who hai h'H^ htrn farnuus f'T his pencils, at last tlmt she is in commis.sion.* In the Jiritish navy, the 
fiurmuuntcd tlic dittu ulty \>y an intji-ninus and very pondants are home of three colours— red, white, or 
fiinple prncisM. 'I'lns cnuii.its m coinprossiiii; tho |,ix,e—nccordini; to Iho colour to which the admiral 
hlaokdcad into hlucl.s tuo or throe inches sipiare, coinmandinct the licet pertains. See I’L.VG-oi'Ficint. 
avitU only inodi'isitc prr',-,urc; thc'c arc then coaled broad-pemmut is a hhic iicnnant, shorter and 
over with papi r, will ^^lucd, ho tliat, avheu dry, Ijfoader than the above. 


tho coverimj is air-ti'. 4 ht. 


made thruiiu'h thi'^ C'»atinv “ii om* side, and nevera! 


small hole is now carried at the mast-head 


commodore’s ship, 


of tho'^o cnhi -3 of hl.uk-Uad aro put under the denote that her captain 
receiver of an air-j-ump, and tlio air being exhaush'd commodore on 

completely fn-m tlieiii, tin- nntice in oacli is closed station. A rirst-cla'''s 

by an adhcsivo uaf* r, uliuli provonta the return of commodore hoists his broad- 
tho air when tin y ari- takin uut of the receiver, pennant at tho fore ; if of 
They aro iu\t pla>id uuiKt tho hydraulic jiros’i. Bccoiul-class, his lla^ 

and a well-suitaim il and nmdar i»rcssuro is l)roiu;ht at the mizzon. 
to hear upon thiin f‘'r tuonty-four lunirs, alter 'j'lio ritddcr-pciidajds aro 
which they are fniiiul to ho so completely conso- strong ropes spliced in the 
lidated, that in eiittmi; them the substance is equal rings of the rndder-ehain, 
in density to the best ripeemuns of unprepared to prevent the loss of the 
graphite. There is fo large a variation in the rudder, Bhould it by any 
colour of variniLs qualities of black-lead, that, by a ;iccidcut become unshipped, 
iudieiuiis mixture of them, when in tho powdered pvx'nAXT a liaiudn" 
bt.-itc, aluuiBt any slia.lo of (larkiitss c.an be jiro- (. „sea ’iu ceilings^ 

curcil; but iiistead of thus c-srefully combining “ staircases, tiniber- 

dilTerent qualities of gra[iliilc, it is a common so„iptimes 

practice to add siilplmr or Bulpliurct of .mtiniony, ^ sometimes 

and by healing to jirociiro the desired degree of j tpU. ornamented, and 

l.R..! T.V... iinnPlIq flin WOr.st 




'Vi' 

Pendant. 


and by heating to procure the desired degree ol 
blackness. For very inferior iiencils, tho worst - ' , • ‘ 
quality of black-lead is mixed with black chalk . , 
.,„,i nn.l foviiipd luto .a tiasto. 


very inferior I'eucils, the worst tijo liter Gothic and Elizabethan 

Id wir.h hlanic cliailv . 


and size, or gum-water, and formed into a paste, 
of which tlio iiencil is made. 


TENDE'NTIVE, tho portion of a vault resting 


Ol WHICH 1110 pencil m iiiimv. i-i, 

It is URiml to enclose tho material constituting on ono pier, and e.xtending . 

the essential part of tho pencil in a case of wood, for tho apc.x.-Tlio word pcndentivo is also apphcil to 
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tlio portions of vaults introduced in tlio angles of 
roctan!pdar compartments, in order to reduce them 
to a circular or otlier suitable form to receive 
a dome. 

PE’NDLETOE', a tou’nsliip of Laneasbire, aritb a 
station on the Lancashire and Yorlcsliiro Itailwaj’, is 
a suburb of Manchester, and is 2,1 miles avcst-nortli- 
■U'Cit of the tomi of that name. In ISGl, it contained 
2(1,200 inhabitants; and in 1S71, the population 
had increased to 25, ‘ISO. P. is part of the par- 
liamentary borough of Salford, and since 1852 it 
lias been incorporated arith the municip.alitj' of the’ 
same borough. Tlie rapid increase of its population 
is duo to the immense industry of the localitj’. The 
inhabitants are cmploj’cd in the numerous cotton 
and flax mills, jirmt and dye-works, iron foun- 
dries, soap, and chemical avorks, in operation hero. 
Hundreds of the population arc .also employed in 
the aa'cll-knoaaTr 1’. collieries, avhieh are conducted 
avith much cnteqiriso by the lessees. 1’. is also the 
residence of a portion of the mercantile community 
from M.anchcster, avhose largo mansions, avith their 
parks and gardens, arc dotted at intcrv.als along the 
two roads leading from the township wcstav.ard to 
Ecclcs. 


PE'lsDXTLXJhr, in its aa'idcst scientific sense, 
donotc.s a body of anj’ form or material avhieh, under 
the .action of some force, adtinatcs about a position 
of st.ablo cquilibrinin. In its more usual application, 
however, this term is restricted, in conformity 
with its ctjTnology (Lat. patch o, to hang), to bodies 
Euspended from a i>oint, or oscillating about an axis, 
under the action of gr.aadty, fo that, although the 
laaa's of their motion arc the same, Hooking titoncs 
(q.aa), Magnetic Kccallcs, Tuning-forks, B,alanco 
wheel of a avatclg 5:c., are not included in the 
definition. 

Thosim;iiopendulumconsisls{in theory) of ahc.avy 
point or particle, suspended Iiy a flexible string 
aadthont weight, and therefore constrained to move 
as if it avero'alwa;,.s on the inner surface of a smooth 
spherio.al bowl. If such a iicndnlum bo drawn aside 
into a slightly-inclined position, and .allowed to fall 
liaok, it evidently anil oscillate from side to side of 
its position of equilibrium, the motion being confined 
to a vertical plane. If, instead of being allowed to 
fall back, it be projected horiront.ally in a (h'rcction 
perpendicular to that in which gravity tends to 
move it, the bob wilt revolve about its lowest jjosi- 
tion ; and there is a particular velocity with which, 
if it bo jirhjcctcd, it describes a circle about that 
point, and is then called a conical pendidum. As 
the theor}' of the simple pendulum can be very c.asily 

explained, by refer- 
ence to that of the 
cnnic.al pendulnin, 
wo commence with 
the latter, which is 
extremely simple. 
To find thoreepusite 
velocity, we have 
only to notice that 
the ( 80 -c.allcd) Ce'n- 
trifngal ICorce (q.v.) 
must billance the 
tendency towards 
the vertical. Tliis 
tendency is not 
directly duo to 
gravity, but to the 
tension of the sus- 
pending cord. In 
the fig. let 0 he the 


0 • 
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point of snspension, OA the pcndulnm in its lowest 
position, I’ the bob in any position in the (dotted) 


circle which it describes when revolving as a 
conical pendulum; PB, a radius of the dotted 
circle, is evidently perpendicular to OA. Now, the 
centrifugal force is directly as the radius PB of 
the circle, and inversely as the square of the time 
of revolution. Also the radius PB is PO sin. 
BOP, the length of the string multiplied by the sino 
of the angle it makes with the vortical ; and the force 
towanls the vertical is proportional to the earth’s 
attraction, and to the tangent of the above angle — 
ns may be at once seen from the consideration that 
the three forces acting on the bob at P are parallel, 
and therefore proportional, to the sides of the tri- 
.anglc OBP. Hence the square of the time of revo- 
lution is directly .as the length of the string and the 
sino of the angle BOP, and inversely as the earth’s 
attraction and tho t.augont of the same angle ; or 
(what is c.asily seen to bo equivalent) to tho length 
of the string and the cosine of its inclination to tho 
vertical directly, and to tho earth's attraction 
inversely. Hence, in any given locality, all conical 
rcndulums revolve in equal times, whatever bo the 
lengths of their strings, so long as their heights are 
equal ; the height being tho product .'f tho length 
of tho string by tho cosine of its inclination to the 
vertical. Also tho squares of tho times of revolu- 
tion of conic.al pendnlnms aro ns tlicir heights 
directly, and as tho earth's attraction invcrselja 

Now, so long as a conical pcmlnliim is dcjlcctccl 
onlg through, a verg small angle from the vertical, tho 
motion of its bob may bo considered ns com- 
pounded of two eqn.al simiilo pendulum osoiUa- 
lions in directions perpendicular to each other, such 
as it appeal's to make to an eye on .a level with it 
and viewing it nt some distance, first from ono 
point, E.ay on the north, and then from another 91)° 
round, say on the cast. And these motions talco 
jilace, by Newton’s second law (sec Mo’nox, Laws 
or), independently. Also the timo of n (double) 
oscillation in cither of these directions is evidently 
the same ns that of Uio rotation of tho conical pen- 
dulum. Hence, for small arcs of vibration, tho square 
of the timo of oscillation of a simple pendulum is 
directly as its length, and inversely .as tho earth’s 
attroction. Thus, the Icn.gth of tho second’s pen- 
dulum .at London being .89 1393 inclios, that of tho 
half-second’s pendulum is 9'7S4S inches, or one- 
fourth; that of tho two seconds’ pcndidum 150'5572 
inches, or four times that length. It follows from 
the pirinciplo now demonstrated, that so long as the 
arcs of vibr.aiion of a pendulum are all small rela- 
tively to tho length of tho string, they may dilTcr 
considerably in length among themselves svithont 
dificring appreciably in time. It 
is to this , property of pondnlum 
oscill.ations, known as Isochron- 
ism (q.v.), th.at they owe their 
v.aluo in measuring time. See 
Ilor.oi.oov. 

That the limes of vibr.ation of 
dilTcrcnt ])cndulnm3 .are ns tho 
square roots of their lengths, m.ay 
bo demonstrated to tho eye by 
a very simple experiment. Sus- 
pend three musket b.alls on 
double threads as in tho figure, 
so th.-'t the heights in tho dotted 
line m.ay bo ns 1, 4, and 9. ^yhen 
they are made to vibr.ato simul- 
taneously, while tho lowest b.all 
makes one oscillation tho highest 
will bo found to m.ako three, and Ifjg. 2, 
the middle b.all ono and a half. 

A pendulum of given length, is a most dclio.ato 
instrument for tho measurem nt of the relative 
amounts of the c.arth'a attriotion at diftbrent 
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places. Prncfcio.'illy, it pvcs tlic Icinotio mcnstirc- to 1, Hence tlic,timc of tlie apparent rotation of 
merit of m-avitv. rvhieli 13 not onlv bv far tlio most ... ... , , , 24 noui'S 

convenient, bnt also the true miasnre. By this the plane of the pendulum s motion is At 

application of tbo pendulum, the oblaleness of the pojg^ this is simply 24 hours ; at the equator, it is 
earth has been determined, in terms of the larv infinitely great, or there is no elfect of this kind ; in 
of docreasD of gr.avity from tlic jroles to the erpiator. t,i,n latitude of Edinburgh (00° 57' 23'2"), it is 
Tlio instrument has also been cmiiloycdto dtdcrniino 05.53 i,_^ or 28 h. S7 m. 48 s. 

tbo mean density of the earth (from which its niass have not yet alluded to tlio obvious foot, that 

is directly derivable), by the obseiralioii of its times nsinipfe pendulum, such as we have described above, 
of viliration at the mouth and at the bottom of a exists in theory only, since wo cannot procure either 
coal-pit. It was shown by Newton, that tho force of ^ ainglo heavy particle, or a perfectly light and 
attraction at tlie bottom of a pit depends only flexiblo string. But it is easily shewn, although the 
u|)0u the internal nucleus which remains when a process cannot ho given here, th.at a rigid body of 
shell, everywhere of tliiokncss erpial to tho depth of ^j,y form whatever vibrates about an axis under the 
the pit, has boon supposed to bo removed from tho notion of gr.amty, according to tho samo haw as the 
whole surface of tho e.arth. Tho latest observations lij-pothctical simple pendulum. Tho length of tho 
by this inelhod were made by Airy, tho present .astro- equivalent simple pendulum depends upon what is 


from cxporiineuts of a totally different nature. Sco ^vhoso distance from tho axis is tho radius of gjTa- 
E.viitii. _ lion, tho moment (q. v.) of inertia of this hc.avy point 

If tho hob of tho Bim|do pendulum bo slightly (about tho axis) would bo tho samo .as that of the 
displaced in any manner, it describes an ellipse complc.x bodja 'The square of the r.adius of gyration 
about its lowest positimi ns centre. This ellipse ^ body about any n.xis, is greater than tho square 
may, of course, become a straight lino or a of fbo radius of gyr.ation about ' a par.allcl axis 
circle, as in tho cases already considered. Tlie through tho centre of gr.arity, by tho square of the 
bob does not accurately desenbo tho samo curyo tlistanco bctucou those lines. Now, tho length of 
in successive rcviilnticms ; in fact, tho elliptic tho simple pendulum equivalent to a body oscillat- 
orbit just mentioned rotates in its own plane about j,ig about any axis is directly ns tho square of tho 
iU centre, in tho same ilircctiou ns tho bob moves, m^ius of g)Tation, and inversely as tho distance of 
with an angular velocity nearly proportional to tho tiio centre of gr.avity from tho axis. Hence, if h bo 
area of tho cUips.>. This is an interesting case t],o mdius of gvration of a body .about an .axis 
of firoyrc.^icm of the o/«r (Apridcs, q v.) wluch pj gr.avity, + Ifl is th.lt 

enn 1)0 h} an> one wlio -wUl ftttacU tv parallel axis whoso distance from tho first 

BtnaU bvilli't a tino thread; or. sldl better, ig/j.undtholcngthjfjofthccqiuvnlcntshnplcpcn- 

attach to the lower end of a long stnnj fixed to the ' ;.2 u 

ceiliut; a funnel full of lino fiaml or inl: which is dulmn is f - 

allowed to escape fn)in a ainall orifice. }5y this pro- h . » . - i. ‘f r i 

cc?'?, a more or lc5a i»cnuam'ut trace of tho motion This expression becomes infinitely creat if h bo 
of tho pendulum is rcoordoil, by which tho ollijHic very largo, and also if k be very small (that is, fl 
fonn of tho patli and tho i»hcuomeu»*v of progresbion body vibrates very slowly about au axis cither far. 
arc well ahevni. from, or near to, its centre of gravity). It must 


can be watch.-d by any one wao wii atiacu a axis whoso distanco from tho first 

BtnaU bullet a tino thread; or. sldl better, ig/j.undtholcngthjfjofthceqnivalcntshnplcpcn- 
attach to the lower end of a long stnnj fixed to the ' ;.2 u 

ceiling a funnel full of fino saml or inl: which is dulmn is f - 

allowed to escape fn)m a atnall orifice. }5y this pro- h . » . - i. ‘f r i 

cc?'?, a more or less i»cnuam'ut trace of tho motion This expression becomes inlimtely great if /* bo 
of tho pendulum is rcoordoil, by which tho olHjHic very largo, and also if k be very small (that is, n 
fonn of tho path and tho i»hcuomeua of progresbion body vibrates very slowly about au axis cither far. 
arc well ahemi. from, or near to, its centre of gravity). It must 

According to what is stated above, there ought Ihcrcloro have a minimum value. By BolWng the 
to bo no progre.^sjon if the pendulum coidd be made equation above as a quadtutic in A, ^Y0 find that t 
to vibrato simply ui a straight hue, as then the area cannot bolcss than 2A*, which is, therefore, the Ipnglh 
of its elliptic orbit vamahos. It is, however, found of tho simple pcmliilum corresponding to the quickest 
to be almost impossible lu practice to render tho %'ibration3 which the body can execute about any 
path nhsoluti'ly straight ; so that there always is axis parallel to tho given one. In this case, the 
from this cause a sliglit rate of chaugo in tho jicsi- value of h is equal to Hence, if a circular cylinder 
tiem of the line of oseillatiim. But as the direction bo described in a body, its axis passing throimh tho 
of this cliangc depends nn the* direction of rotation in centre of gravity, and ita radius being tho radius of 
the ellii'sc, it is as likely to atlVcfc tho motion in one gyration about tho axis, tho times of oscillation 
way us in llie oppM*;iii', and is thus easily separable about nil generating lines of this cylinder are equal, 
from tho very eunous n-ault obtained by Foucault, and less th.in tho times of oscillation about any 
that on account of the earth’s rotation, the jdane of other axes jiarallcl to the given one. Also, since 


vibration of tho pemUihim apprani to (iirn in the tho fonnula for 7, above given, may bo thus written, 
finmo direction a.s the sun, that is, in tho opposite h{l — h) = 7;-, it is obvious that it is satisfied if l—h 
direction to the earth’u lotatiou about its axis. To be put for A. Hcuce, if any value I (of course not 
illustrate this now well-known case, consider for a le^’s than 2/;) ho assigned as the length of the cqui- 
momcntasimplo pendulum vibrating at tho of the valent Bimplc pendulum, there arc tico values of h 
earth. Here, if tho penilulum vibrates in a straight which will satisfy the conditions; that is, there arc 
lino, tho direction of that Imo remains absolutely two concentric cylinders, about a generating lino of 
fixed in space, while the earth turns round below it cither of which the time of oscillation is that of tho 
once in 21 hours. To a epcetator on tho earth, it assigned Eimplo pendulum. AXTicn 7 = 2A', these 
appears, of coiii-se, as if tho piano of motion of tho eylmdcrs coincide, and fonn that above described. 
iieiuUdum were turning ouco round in 21 hours, but And, Bince tho sum of the radii of these cylinders is 
in tho opposite direction. To laid the amount of 7, it is obvious that if wo can find experimentally 
tho corre.sjionding phcnomcuou in any other lati- two parallel axes about wliich a body oscillates in 
•tude, all that is required is to Iciiow tho rato of equal times, and if tho centre of gravity of tho 
tho earth’s rotation about tho vertical in that liody lio Aefioccn these axes, and in their plane, fAtf 
latitiido. This is c.ssy, for velocities of rotation distance letwecii these axes is the length of the cgitiva- 
arc resolved and compounded hy tho P.aino process lent simple pendulum. This result is of very great 
n.s forces, hcnco the rato at which tho earth rot.ates iinportanoo, bcc.aiiso it enabled Kater (who avas tho 
.about tho vertical in latitude \ is less than th.at of first to employ it) to uso tho complex pendulum for 
rotation about tho polar axis in tho ratio of sin- A tho dctomiination of tho length of tho simple 
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second’s pendulum in any locality. The simple pen- 
dulum is perfect in theory, hut cannot be con- 
structed ; and thus the method which enables ns to 
obtain its results by the help of such a pendulum as 
v.-e can construct, is especially valuable. 

Compensation Pendulum . — As the length of a rod 
or bar of any material depends on its temperature 
(see Heat), a clock with an ordinary pendulum 
goes faster in cold, and slower in hot, weather. 
Various contrivances have been devised for the 
; purpose of diminishing, if not destroying, these 
effects. The most perfect in theory, though per- 
haps not the most available in practice, is that 
of Sir D. Brewster (q. v.), founded upon the experi- 
mental discovery of Mitscherlich, that some crystals 
expand by heat in one direction, while contracting 
in the perpendicular one ; and therefore that a 
rod may be cut out of the cr}'stal in, such a direc- 
tion as not to alter in loni^h by any change of 
tempcr.ature. In the method of correction usually 
employed, and called compensation, advantage is 
taken of the fact that different substances have dif- 
■ ferent coefficients of linear dilatation ; so that if thOj 
bob of the pendulum be so suspeuded as to be raised 
by the expansion of one substance, and depressed 
by the expansion of another, the lengths of the 
effective portions of these substances ' may be_ so 
adjusted that the raising and depression, taking 
place simultaneously, may leave the 
A position of the bob imaffeotcd. There 

are two common methods of effecting 
this, differhig a little in constniction, 
but ultimately depending on the same 
principle. Of these, the OTcrcurfal pen- 
dulum is the more easily described. 
'' „ i n The rod’ AC, and the framework CB, 
fi^r are of steel. Inside the framework is 

[ ' 1 placed- a cylindrical glass jar, ne.arly 

J. I ! full of mercury, which can bo raised or 
ii { I depressed by turning a nut at B. By 
il_ JJ increase of temper.ature, the steel por- 

-j— ® tion AB is len^hened bjr an amount 
rig. 3. proportional to its length, its coefficient 
of linear dilatation, and the change of 
temperature, conjointlj( — and thus the jar of mercury 
is removed from the axis of suspension. But neglect- 
ing the expansion of the glass, which is very small, 
tho.mercury rises in the jar by an amount propor- 
tional to its bulk, its coefficient of cubical dilatation, 
and the change of temperature, conjointly. Now, 
by increasing or diminishing tbe quantity of mer- 
cury, it is obvious that we may so adjust the instru- 
/ 1 ^\ 

ment that the length < j of the equivalent simple 

pendulum shall be unaltered by the change of tem- 
perature, whatever bo its amount, so long as it is not 
gre.at enough to sensibly change the coefficients of 
dilatation of the two metals. The screw at B has 
nothing to do with the compensation, its use is to 
adjust the length of the pendulum so that it shall 
vibrate in one second. 

The construction of the gridiron pendidum will 
be easily understood from the cut. The black bars 
are steel, the shaded ones are brass, copper, or_ some 
substance whose coefficient of linear dilatation is 
more than double that of steel. It is obvious from 
the figure that the horizontal bars' are merely con- 
nectors, and that their expansion has nothing to do 
with the vibration of the pendulum, so they may be 
made of any substance. It is easily seen that an 
increase of temperature lowers the bob by expand- 
ing the steel rods, whose effective length consists of 
the sum of the lengths of Aa, BC, and the steel bar 
to which the bob is attached ; while it raises the 
bob by expanding the brass bars, whose effective 
length is that of one of them only ; the other, as well 


as the steel rod he, being added to the instrument for 
the sake of symmetry, strength, and stiffness only. 
If the effective lengths of steel and brass bo 
invprsely as their respective dilatation 
coefficients, the position of the bob is fl ^ 
unaltered by temperature ; and there- 
fore the pendulum will vibrate in the h a b 
same period as before heating. This ’ r-rm 
is on the supposition that the weight j I 

of the framework may be neglected \ I 

in eomparison with that of the bob ; ' | 

if this weight must be taken into ; I 

accoimt, the requisite adjustments, ^ I 

though .possible, are greatly more ; I 

eomplex, and c.au onljr be alluded to K |_ 

here. Practically, it is found that a C C 

strip of dry fir-wood, carefully varn- 
ished, to prevent the absorption of ^ 

moisture, and consequent hygrometric 
alterations of its length, is very little Fig. 4. 
affected by change of temperature; 

.and, in many excellent clocks, this is used as a very 
effective substitute for the more chaborate forms 
just described. To give an idea of the nicety which 
modem astronomy requires in the construction of 
an observing clock, we may mention 'that the Rus- 
sian astronomers find tbe gridiron superior to the 
mercurial pendulum ; because differences of tem- 
penature at different parts of the clock case (though 
almost imperceptible in a properly protected instru- 
ment), may he.at the steel or the mercury unduly in 
the latter ; while, in the former, the steel and brass 
bars run side by side through the greater part of the 
length of tbe pendulum, and are thus simultaneously 
affected by any such alterations of temper.ature. 

It would lead us into details of a character far too 
abstruse for the present work to treaty of the effects 
of the hydrostatic pressure and viscosity of the air 
upon the motion of a pendulum. 

PENEXOPlS, in Homeric legend, the ■wife of 
Ulysses (Odysseus), and mother of Telemaohus, 
who was still an infant when Ulysses went to the 
Trojan war. During his long wanderings after 
the fall of Troy, he was generally regarded as 
dead, and P. was vexed by the urgent suits of 
many lovers, whom she put off on the pretext 
that she must first weave a shroud for Laertes, 
her aged father-in-law- To protract the time, she 
undid by night the portion of the "web which 
she had woven by day. When the suitors had 
discovered this device, her position became more 
difficult than before ; but fortunately Ulysses 
returned in tune to rescue his chaste spouse from 
their distasteful importunities. Later tradition 
represents P. in .a very different light, .asserting 
that by Hermes (Mercury), or by all her suitors 
together, she became the mother of Pan (q. v.), and 
that Ulysses, on his return, divorced her in conse- 
quence. But the older Homeric legend is the 
simpler and more genuine version of the story. 

PE'NGUIN {Aptenodytes), a genus of birds of the 
family Alcidee (see Auk), or constituting the family 
AptenodidcCf regarded by many as a sub-family oi 
Alcidai, and divided into several genera or sub- 
genera. They have short wings, yute unlit tor 
flight but covered with short rigid scale-liKC 
feathers, admirably adapted for swimming, and 
much like the flippers of turtles. The legs are very 
short, and are placed very far back, so that on la,na 
penguins rest on the tarsus, which is widened like 
thelolo of the foot of a quadruped, and maintam a 
perfectly erect posture. Their bones, 'unlike those 
birds in general, are hard, compact, and he.ayy, 
and have no air-cavities ; those of_ the extremities 
contain an oily marrow. The body is of an elliptical 
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form ; the neck of modemto length ; the licml 
small ; the hill moderately long, straiglit, more or 
less compressed ; the tail very sliort. Some of 
them have a long, slender, and pointed bill, the 
upper mandible a little curved at the tip, and 
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Pengnin {Aplcmnli/ks pennatis). 

feathered for about a tliird of its length ; sotac, 
sometimes called tiorfeu-s or Gorfotis (C/iri/iocnmn) 
have a stout and pointed bill, a little curve’d .at the 
tip ; some, Sjihemffiues or Splieniso.ans {Sphemmts), 
have a straiglit and compressed bill, irrcguharly 
furrou’cd at the liase. The Penguins arc all among 
iho most afiuatio birds, although they .are seldom 
seen very f.ar out at sea ; but it is only in the 
breeding season that they spend much time on 
shore. They aro found only in tho conthern liemi- 
sjihero, and chicily in high southeni latitudes, 
although some of tho species extend into avann 
regions, as fiphau/tnt.t Ihimbahltii to tho coast of 
Peru. _ Of this sjiceies, whieh is called Pararo «i'i*o, 
or Child Bird, by tho I’eruvians, Tschudi states 
that it is e.asily tamed, becomes very soci.ablc, and 
follows its master hUo a dog, w.addling .along in a 
very amusing manner with its plump body .and 
short Icg.s, keeping its hal.ancc hy motions of its 
little wings. It displays con.sidcrahlo intelligence, 
and learns to answer to its name. In sotno of tlic 
fiirthc.st antarctic regions, pengnin.s arc jirodigioiisly 
numerous, appearing on the shore like regiments of 
Boldicr.s, or, accordiiig to aiiotlier similitiido avliich 
has keen used by a voyager, like bands of little 
children in white aprons. Tlicy often occupy for 
thejr breeding ground a space of sovcr.al acres, 
whicli is laid out and levelled and divided into 
stpi.are.s, as nicely as if it had been done by a 
surveyor ; whilst between tho compartments tlici- 
march as acoiirately as soldiers on parade. The 
ICJNG P. {A. Patadionica), a large sjiccics, of the 
size of the groat auk, dark gr.ajdsh-bhie above, white 
beneath, with a black head and a yellow curved 
hand on tho thro.it, is found in siich iininhers on 
some of the sandy autarotio coasts, that Jlr Bennett 
dcsorihos one breeding ground on hl.icqtiario Island 
as covering thirty or forty acres, and, to give some 
notion of the multitudes, spc.iks of 30,000 or 40,000 
birds as contimi.illy landing .and as m.iiiy putting 
to se.i. On many of tlio antarctic sliorcs, tlic 
penguins do not ilco from nor seem to dread the 
presence of man, remaining as if stiqiidly indilTcrcnt, 
even when their compamons are liiiocked on tho 
head ; their very indillerence, it is said, suggesting 


the idc.i of loneliness and desohition more power- 
fully than if there were a total e-bsenoe of life. 
WBien attacked, however, they often shew courage 
ill self-defence, and .ire rc.idy to run with open bill 
at an invader. The young are reckoned good 
eating; the old aro said to he black and tough. 
The name P. is said to ho derived from the Latin 
pinf/itis, fat. — Penguins make no nest, hut hiy .1 
single egg in a chosen place on the shore ; and the 
osg is carefully tended both hy male and female. 
The female P. keeps charge of her young for nearly 
twelve months. — Many of the penguins arc birds of 
bright plumage.— Cuttlefish, and other Cephalopoda, 
fonn a great part of their food- Tlieir voice is 
loud and harsh, between a quack and a hr.iy, hut 
there .ire many diversities in tho difTcrent species. 

PENICILLA'KIA- See. Guinea Coen and 
Mil, LET. 

PENITE'ETIAL PSALblS, seven of the Psalms 
of David, so c.illed as being spcci.illy expressive of 
sorrow for sin, and accepted hy Christian devotion 
as forms of pr.iyor snitable for the repentant sinner. 
They are Ps.ilms li., x.xxii., xxxviii., li,, cii., cxx.v., 
and cxliii. according to tho Authorised Version, 
which corrcs])ond with vi., xxxi., xxxvii., h, oi., cxxix., 
and cxlii. of the Vulgate. These Psalms h.ive been 
set ap.irt from a very c.irly jicriod, and aro referred 
to as such hy Origen (ITom. ii. in Loviticum). Po])o 
Innocent II L ordered tli.it they slionld be recited 
in Lent. They havo a special pl.ioo in tho Ptoman 
Breyi.irj’, and more than one of the popes .ittaclied 
an indulgence to tho recital of them. Tho most 
deeply ponitontial, and tho most frequent in use, 
holli publio and jirivatc, is tho Cist Psalm, or the 
Miserere (COth in tho Viilg.ito). 

PEEU’E'ETIAEIES, strictly so called, are 
institutions for tho reception of penitent women, 
in which confinement is jinrcly voluntary. TJio 
name has .also been .applied to prisons under tlio 
Ecp.ir.ite sy.stom, having hcoti adopted by the 
Qii.ikers of Pennsylvania in liSC. when they caused 
the legislature of that st.ito to .ibolisli the punisli- 
meiits of deatli, nmtilation. and tho whi)), and to 
substitute solitary confinement as a reformatory 
process. (Seo Convict. Pulson Discipline.) Tho 
P. of the iirst-mentioned Irind are often linown as 
M.igd.ilcii Asylums or Female Bofuges. Most of 
the institutions of this kind in tho United King- 
dom arc associated iimlor the auspices of tho llo- 
foniiatory and Itcfiigo Union, .111 association whioli 
embraces' also reformatories, industrial schools, 
.iiul other lilcc institutes. In 1877 tho union had 
on its list C5 P. or homes for fallen women in 
England (IC in London), and 12 in Ircl.ind and 
Scotland. In tho Jilagdalcn asylums, tho inmates 
roinaiii in the strictest seclusion for iicriods a'ai-jdng 
from n few moiitlis to two years, tho nvcr.ago time 
being about a year ; they tlien return to tlioir'friciuls, 
or to situations provided for tliem. It is an invari- 
alde rule not to dismiss any save tho entirely incor- 
rigible, witliout seeing that they aro provided with 
the means of honest subsistence. During their se- 
clusion, they are employed in ncedlcworl:, washing, 
and housework. Most of tho ]n'ovincial and metro- 
)iolit.in cst.ablislimcnts have been cre.ated in tho 
hast twenty years. Tho oldest institution is tlio 
London M.agdalcn Hospital (with room for 140 
penitents}, opened in 1738 ; the ne.xttiiat of Dublin 
(for 20 persons), in I7(>G ; tho Edinburgh Mag- 
dalen Asylum (with room for 70 persons), in 1707. 
All tho rest (including a largo one at Glas- 
gow, with accommod.ation for 140 penitents) Iiavc 
been founded in the present century. Tho ro- 
snlts of tlicsG P., as far as they can ho ascertained, 
•are excellent. During the last hundre'd years. 
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tUo London Magdalen committee state that they 
have found from their extensive experience that 
TO per cent, are permanently reformed. AJl the 
institutions can shew a very largo percentage 
restored to their friends and to society. 

PENITENTIARY (Lat. and Ital. penilenliarioi), 
the name given to one of the offices of the Roman 
court, and also to the dignitary (a cardinal, called 
Paiile/iiiarius) who presides over it. The cardinal 
penitentiary must be a priest and a doctor of 
' theology or canon law. Ho is named by the pope 
^ . himself, and should the penitentiary die while the 
Ivoman see is vacant, the cardinals must be specially 
assembled to elect by secret scrutiny a pro-peniten- 
tiary to act for the time. The officials of the 
penitentiary, under the cardinal penitentiary, are a 
regent, three secretaries, three clerks, a corrector, a 
considter in theology, and another in canon law, 
and one or two minor officers. The subjects which 
come imder the notice of the penitentiary are all 
matters relating to the confessional, especially the 
absolution from sins and from canonical censures, 
’■eserved to the pope, and in certain cases dispensa- 
tions from the impediments of marriage. 

PENN, WiLLijOr, a celebrated English Quaker 
and philanthropist, the founder of the- colony of 
Pennsylvania, was the son of Sir WUliam Penn, 
an eminent English admiral, and was born at 
London, 14th October 1044. His early ye-ars were 
spent partly in Essex and partly in Ireland, where 
his father had several estates. P. stuffied at Christ 
Church, Oxford, aud while here was 'converted to 
Quakerism by the preaching of a disciple of George 
Pox, named Thomas Loe. His enthusiasm for his 
new faith assiunod a pugnacious form. Not only 
did he object personally'to attend the services of 
the Church of England, and to wear the surjilice of 
a student — both of which ho considered eminently 
papistical — but, .along with some companions who 
had also become Quakers, ho attacked several of 
his fellow-students, and tore the obnoxious robes 
from their bacli. For this unseemly procedure 
, P. was cxiiclled from the university. His father 
was so excessively annoyed at his conduct, that he 
gave P. a boating, and turned him out of doors; 
but he soon afterwards mollified, and sent his son 
to tr.avel on the continent, in the hope that change 
of scene and, the gaiety of French life would change 
the bent of his mind. They failed, however, to 
effect this, but the youth cert.ainly acquired a grace 
.and su.avity of address that he did not before pos- 
sess. In IGGG the admiral sent him to Ireland to 
look after his estates in the county of Cork, which 
P. did to his father’s complcto s.atisfaction ; for in 
matters of business he was as practic.al an English- 
man as in religion he was an out-and-out mystic. 
In the city of Cork, however, he again fell in with 
Thomas Loc, .and for attending a Quaker meeting 
was, along with some others, imprisoned by the 
mayor, but w.as immediately afterw.ards released on 
appealing to the lord president of the Council of 
hlunster, avho was person.aUy acquainted with him. 
On his return to England, P. and his father again 
quarrelled, because the ‘conscience’ of the former 
would not allow him to take off his hat to anybody 
— not even to the king, the Duke of Yflrk, or the 
admiral himself. P. avas again turned out of doors by 
his perhaps testy, but assuredly provoked parent. The 
mother, however, stepped in, and smoothed matters 
BO far that P. avas allowed to return home, and the 
admiral eann exerted his influence avith the govern- 
ment to avink at his son’s attend<ance at tho illegal 
conventicles of the- Quakers, aa'hicli nothing avoidd 
induce him to give up. In 1GG8, hoavever, he avas 
thrown into tho Toaver, on account of a publication 


entitled The Sandy Foundation Shaken, in which 
he attacked the ordinary doctrines of the Trinity, 
God’s ‘s.atisfaction’ in the death of Christ, and jus- 
tification by the imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness. While in prison he avrote the most famous 
and popular of his books. No Cross, no Crown, and 
Innocency with her Open Face, a adndioation of him- 
self, which contributed to his liberation, which was 
obtained through the interference of the Duke of 
Yorlc. In September 1G70, Admiral Penn died, 
leaving his son an estate of £1500 a ye.ar, together 
aa-ith claims upon government for £1G,000. In 
1G71, the upright but incorrigible sectary avas 
again committed to the Tower for preaching, 
and as he would not take an oath at his trial; he 
aa'as sent to Neaa’gate for six months. Here he 
avrote four treatises ; one of them, entitled The 
Great Cause of Liberty of Conscience, is an admir- 
able defence of the doctrine of toleration. After 
reg.aining his liberty he visited Holland and 
Germany, along with Fox and Barclay, for the 
ada’ancement of Quakerism. The Countess Palatine 
Elizabeth, the granddaughter of James L, sheaved 
him particular favour. On his return, he married, 
in the beginning of 1G72, Gulielma Mr.ria Springett, 
daughter of Sir William Springett, and for some 
years thereafter continued to propagate, by 
preaching and avriting, the doctrines of his sect. 
Circumstances having turned his attention to the 
New AVorld, ho, in 1G81, obtained from the croavn, 
in lieu of his monetary claim upon it, a grant 
of the _ territory noav forming the st.ate of Penn- 
syla’ania. P. avanted to c.all it Sylv.ani.a, on 
account of its forests ; but tho king (Charles 
IL) good-humouredly insisted on the prefix Penn. 
His great desire was to establish a home for 
his co-reh'gionists in the dist.ant West, avhere they 
might preach and practise their convictions in 
unmolested peace. P., with several friends, s.ailed 
for the Delaav.are in August 1G82, was avell recoia’-ed 
by tho settlors, and on the 30th of November held 
his famous intervieav with the Indian tribes, under 
a large elm-tree at Shackamaxon, now Kensington. 
He next planned aud named tho city of Philadelphia, 
and for tavo years governed the colony in the wisest, 
most benevolent, and liberal manner. Not only 
Quakers, but persecuted members of other religious 
sects, sought refuge in his new colony, avhere, from 
the first, the principle of toleration avas established 
by Law. Having called the colonists together, he 
gave the infant state a constitution in taventy-four 
articles. Toavards the end of the reign of Charles 
IL, P. returned to England to exert himself in 
favour of his persecuted brethren at home. His 
influence avith James IL — .an old friend of his 
father’s — avas so great, that many people then, and 
some even yet, do not feel quite satisfied about 
the nature of their relations ; but the suspicion thsit 
he allowed himself to be used as a tool by the 
court is re.ally not justified by any knoavn facts. 
It is possible, for his position avas equivoc.al, but 
it is not proven, and Lord Macaulay — avho has 
urged the vioav of his complicity in some of tho 
disgraceful incidents that folloaved Monmouth’s 
rebellion, avith an ungracious animosity — has been 
convicted of haste and inaccuracy in several 
important' particulars. At any rate, his exertions 
in faa'our of the Quakers avere so far successfid, 
that in IGSG a proclamation was issued to re- 
lease all persons imprisoned on account of their 
religious opinions, aud more than 1200 Quakers 
were set free. In the April folloaving, James 
issued .an edict for the repeal of all religious tests 
and penalties,' but the mass of Nonconformists 
mistrusted his sincerity, and refused to .av.ail them- 
selves of it. After the accession of the Prince of 
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Orange as William III., P. w.as tn-ico accnsecl ot 
treason, and of corresponding avitli the c-xilcd 
monarch, but avas acquitted. In 3G00 he av.aa 
arrested on a ch.argo of conspiracy, but av.a3 again 
acquitted. Kevcrlhclcs.s, in the following j’c.ar, 
tho charge was renewed. Kothing appe-ars to 
have been done for eomo time, btit I’, at last, 
through tho icindly olhces ot his friends, Locke, 
Tillotson, and others, liad tho matter thoroughly 
investigated, and ho was finallj- and honourably 
acquitted, November ICO;!. Shortly after, his wife 
died, but in less than two years ho married ag.aiu. 
llis second wife, Hannah C'.allowliill, avas a Bri.stol 
lady. In 1G90 he paid .a second visit to tho Kew 
World, and found I’ennsylvania in .a pro.sperou3 
condition. ITis stay, which lasted two yc.ars, svas 
marked by many useful me.asurcs, and by eflbrts to 
nnicliorato tho condition both ot tho Indiana and 
Kegroc.s. P. departed for England towards tho 
end of 1701, leaving tho management of liis affairs 
to a Quaker agent named Eord, svhoso villauy 
virtually ruined Penn. Wlicn tho roguo died, ho 
left to his svidow and son false claims ag.ainst his 
master, and tlie^o were so ruthlessly pressed, Ih.at 
P. .allowed himself to bo tlirown into the Fleet in 
170s, to avoid extortion, ilia friends afterwards 
procured his release, but not till his constitution 
was fatally impaired. P. died at Iluscombo, in 
Bcrknhire, July .'M, 171S. Ho left issue by both 
inarriagc.s. I’pon the P. controversy it is unncccs- 
aary further to enter. Wo refer our readers to 
jMacauhsy'a Hhturii 0/ Ihialand (ISIO — IS.’i.I) ; 
Hepworth Dixon's Ltu of J'nm (new edit. 1S50); 
J. Paget's In'/iiirij into the Ihntlmci'. of the Chnrrfs 
hrou'jht liji Lord Mnciiiilaij aijainst il'idiam Ptiin 
(Edin. ISOS). 

PE’NXALISOI, tho name given to a pr.sclico 
once prevalent in tho Protestant univcn<itic.s ot 
Gonnnny, which seems to liavo been essentially Iho 
same .ns tho Fagging (ip v.) ot tho English jmblic 
Fcliool.s. Tlio fre.shinen or students of tho first 
year (c.nllcd jinuiid.i — i. c., pcn-cane^; fags) were 
considered by tho chlor students ('schorists’) 
ns virtually their servants. Whatever property the 
ponn.nls had they must give u[) to the 8chorist.s, who 
now employed them in tho meanest ollice.s, made 
langhino-stoeks of them, ami beat and ill-used them 
— all wliich had to bo endured without compl.niiit. 
After a year of tins discipline followed tho cere- 
niony of ‘ deposition ’ — a nraetico older tlunn penn.nl- 
i.sin itself, and borroweu ]irobably from knightly 
consecration — in uhieh tho peniial undenvent a 
number of sj’inbobeal trial.s, indicative generolly of 
[lurgation from imiuinty and consecration to an 
intcllcctnal life. Peiina'b'un is r.aid to li.nvo been 
introduced in tho beginning of tho 17th c., and to 
li.avo been mo.stly conlined to tho Prote.st.ant univer- 
sities of Germany. But although tho full develop- 
ment of tho system may have licen thus restricted, 
genns and modilic.ationo of it svero much earlier 
and more general, ns i.s manifest from the iircvalence 
of names of contemiit for lirst year’s stiulcnts (seo 
llrjAN), and from statutes passed by French uni- 
versities as early ns tho middle of tho Idth c., 
against le\-ying p.ayiucnts for first footing from 
them. See also F.vfioiNo. Tho servitude imposed 
on the pcnuals was probably an aping of tho usage 
of chivalry, by which a candidate for knighthood 
had to sen'o for a time as page to one already' a 
knight. All attempts to check tho orils of pcnnal- 
isin were long unavailing, ns tho pcnnals took part 
with the Echorists in resisting all rcgidations of tho 
authorities, which would have deprived them of tho 
hope of exercising in their turn a like tyranny upon 
others. Edicts against tho practice u’ero issued in 
Jena and other universities about the beginniug of 
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the 17th c., but it was not till tho last li.alf of tho 
century that tho universities, by uniting in severe 
measures, wore .able to chock tho cvH ; and traces 
of it survived for a long time afterwards. In imi- 
tation of the students, a kind of penn.alism 'vas 
adopted by other bodies, more particularly by tho 
printers, who retained tho ceremony of ‘deposition’ 
after it had disappeared from tho universities. — 
Schottgen, Historic dcs Pcnnahvcsais (Dresd. 17‘17). 

PENNANT, Tirosus, LL.D., tourist, naturalist, 
and antiquary, avas boni Juno 14, 172G, at Doavning, 
in Flintshire, and cduc.atcd at Queen's and Oriel 
Colleges, Oxford. His first important publication 
aa'as tho Prliish Zoology (17G1 — 17G9), avhich con- 
tained in all 132 plates on imperial paper, engraved 
by Mazel, and established his roput.ation. tNTiile iho 
aa-ork avas in coui-so of publication, P. made a trip 
to the continent, and s.aav sonio of tho Bcicntific .and 
literary celebrities of tho time, as Bufl'on, aa-ho has 
faa-oairably' mentioned him in his great aa'ork on 
Hntural Jliftorg, VoltairOj Haller, tho tavo Gcsner.s, 
and P.allas. In 17G0, ho made tho first of his famous 
tours in Scotland, penetrating to tho remotest part 
of the country, avhich, ho says, avas then ‘ .almost as 
littlo knoaaai .as IC.amtsch.atk.a.’ Ho returned aaath .a 
very good opinion of it, and published his report 
in 1771, in consequence of aa hich (according to him) 
Scotland has ‘ ever since been inondCe avith southern 
a'isitants.’ Tho year before, ho added 103 iilatos 
to his Sritish Zoology, aaitli descriptia'o notices ; and 
in 1771, printed at Chester his b'ynopsis of Quad- 
rttpcd.i, subsequently enlarged and improved under 
tho title of History of Quadrupeds. Of this aa'ork 
Cuvier says: ‘It is still indispcnsablo to those aa'ho 
aaasli to study tho history’ of quadrupeds.’ In tho 
same year tho unia'crsity’ of Oxford conferred on him 
the degree of LL.D. Next year ho undertook his 
cccond and most important tour in Scotland, avhich 
included a voyage to tho Hebrides (.an account of 
avhich ajipcarcd in 3 vols. 1775). P. av.as avarmly 
avelcoincd by tho inh.abit.ants. Almost every’ enr- 
norated town ]>.ai(l liim soino formal compliment, and 
lie returned ‘rich in cia’ie honour.’ In 1773, ho 
imbli.Bhed his Gmcra of Birds, and made an anti- 
quarian tour through the north of England. His 
subsequent tours through Wales do not require 
iipcci.al notice. In 1777 njipe.ared a fourth a’olunio 
of his British Zoology, containing tho Vermes, tho 
Cnistaccous and tho Testaceous Animals of the 
Country. Among a great a’.ariety’ of later miscel- 
laneous publications, avo may mention in particular 
an amusing life of himself {The Literary Life of 
the late Thomas Pennant, Esg., ly himself, 1703). 
He died Dcccinbcr 1C, 170S. 

PENNA'TULA, a genus of zon]ihylcs {Anthosoa), 
.allied to Gorgonia (q. v.) and Alcyoniutn (q. \’.), .and 
having a’cry’ similar pnlyjios ; but tho polype mass is 
not fixed by its base, has a llcshy stem strengthened 
by a bone, and a skin containing c,alc.arcou3 spicul.m, 
tho upper part of tho stem avinged on two sides, 
avith numci-ons pinii.T, along tho iqipcr margins of 
avhich the polype-cells aro ranged. Tho aadiolo 
fonn Bomowhat rc.acuibles a quill, so that tho yiopu- 
l.ar name Si;.\. Ptx is a’ery often given to theso 
zoophy-tes. Quo Bpccic.s, P. phosphorca, is common 
on tho northern parts of tho British coast. It is 
from two to four inches in length, of a purplish-red 
colour, nnd like many — perhaps all — of tho other 
Epccics, is Bometimes brilliantly phosphorescent, 
emitting ll.a3hes ot light avhen disturbed, but ceasing 
to bo luminous on relapsing into quiescence. Tho 
stalk is hollow in tho centre, and tho bono avhich 
it contains — and avhich is composed of phosphate 
and carbonato of lime, like tho bones ot tho verto- 
brato animals— is a a'cry remarkable part of its 
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straoturo, not extending tlie whole length of the 
stall::, slender, straight, and perfectly simple,- hut 
hent backwards at each end into a hook. Other 
species are fmmd in the Mediterranean and other 
seas, some of them more pen-like than even the 



British one.^ It has been alleged that they swim 
hj' contractions and dilatations of their common 
fleshy substance, or by movements of the pinnai; 
but there is no good evidence of their possessing 
any such power of locomotion, which is very con- 
trary to the analogy of all similar zoophytes, and 
more probably the opinion prevalent among the 
fishermen of the Scottish coasts is the correct one, 
that their natural place is at the bottom of the sea, 
with the somewhat flexible lower end of the stalk 
immersed in mud. Nearly allied to the pcnnatula; 
is another genus of extremely beautiful zoophytes, 
VirgulaHcif ranked w-ith them in the family JPenna^ 
tuUda:, and sometimes receiving the popular name 
Sea Ilusn. One species, 
V. mirabilis, is found on 
the British coasts. It 
resembles a slender rod, 
hearing throughout the 
greater part of its length 
two rows of lobes, along 
the margin of which the 
polypes are arranged. 
The whole length is 
from six to ton inohes. 

PE'NNON, a sm.aU, 
pointed, of swallow- 
tailed flag, carried hy 
tlie medieval knight on 
his lance, he.aring his 
personal device or 
badge, and sometimes 
riemy fringed with 'gold. 
The device was so 
placed as to appear in 
its proper position when 
the weapon was laid 
for the charge. The accompanying example is 
from the brass to Sir John D’Aubomoun at Stoke 
Daubemon, Surrey ; it is azure, charged with a 
choveron and fringed gules. 

PE’NNONOELLE, a long Btreamor-like flag, the 
diminutive of the Pennon (q. v.). 

PENNSYLVA'NIA, one of the thirteen original 
United States of America, now the second in popu- 
lation, and o.allod from its position and importance 
‘ the Keystone State,’ is in hat. 39’ 43' — 42’ 15' N., 
long. 74° 75'— 80° 37' W, It is hounded N. hy Lake 
Erie and New York ; B. hy Now York and New 
Jersey, from which it is' separated hy the Delaware 
Bivor ; S. by Maryland and Virginia ; 'and \V. hy 
Virrinia and Ohio. The sm.all state of Delaware 
borders for a few miles on its south-oastem angle. 
The form is very regular, the boundaries of three 
sides being lines of latitude and longitude. It is 
310 miles long, ICO wide, containing an area of 
43,000 square miles, or 27,520,000 acres, divided into 
GG counties. The state is divided ne.ar the middle 
hy the Alleghanies into an eastern region, whose 


waters fall into the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays, and a western, in "which the principal rivers 
are the Alleghany, the Monongahela, and other 
important affluents of the Ohio. These, with 
the Delaware_ and Susquehanna, Lehigh, Schuyl- 
kill, and Juniatta, are the principal nvers. The 
chief toivns are Philadelphia, on its south-eastern 
border ; Pittsburgh, at the head of the Ohio ; .and 
H.arrisbiirgh, the capital, on the Susquehanna. The 
Blue Kidge, which enters the south-eastern portion of 
the state, rises to the height of 1500 feet; the passes 
of the Alleghanies are 2000 feet high, and single 
pealcs 3000 feet. Lake Erie is 605 feet above the 
ocean. The geological formations range from the 
Potsd.am sandstone to the coal-measures. There is 
middle secondary red sandstone and drift in the 
north-east ; gneiss and red sandstone in the south- 
east; the centre of the state is a rich and fertile 
limestone valley. Near Philadelphia are fine quarries 
of white marble. The great anthracite and semi- 
anthracite deposits of coal are east of the Alleghanies ; 
west are the groat beds of bituminous coal, which 
largely supply the Mississippi valley. Salt is found 
beneath the coal, and in the bituminous districts 
great deposits of petroleum. Adjacent to the 
coal-measures are rich beds of iron' ore, also lead, 
copper, nickel, and zinc ores. The climate is mild, 
and the soil fertile, producing abundance of wheat, 
Indian corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, flax, 
hemp, tobacco, hay and pasturage, with apples, 
pc.ars, pe.aches, gr.apes, &c. While one of the best 
agricultural states, P. has .also a largo industry 
engaged in mines and manufactures, coal, iron, wool- 
len, and cotton. The state has (1874) 5854 miles of 
railways, 781 of c.anals ; 34 colleges, 13 theological 
Bcmin.aries, 5 schools of medicine, 5 norm.al schools, 
1C,C41 public schools, having 19,327 teachers and 
850,774 pupils; nc.arly COOO churches, 1400 public 
libraries, numerous pcriodio.als, 2 state penitentiaries 
at Philadelphia and Allegheny (one on the solitary 
system), 6 asylums for the insane, 2 institutions for 
deaf mutes, 2 for the blind, orphans’ schools, &c. 
In 1C27 a colony of Swedes and Finns settled on 
the river Delaw.arc. In ICSl the territory w.as 
granted by Charles 11. to William Penn, who, by 
the industry of his co-religionists, the Society of 
Fi'iends, by oultiv.ating peace avith the Indians and 
encouraging omigr.ation, founded a rich and flourish- 
ing state. It avas the scene of Braddock’s defe.at in 
the French avar; and in the revolution of 177C, 
Philadelphia was the chief city and capital of tho 
Federation, near which were tho actions of Ger- 
mantoavn, 13r.andyavino, &o. The population, largely 
Scottish and German in its origin, avas in 1800, 
002,301; in 1820 it aa-as 1,049,458; and in 1870 it 
had risen to 3,521,951. 

PENNY, a British coin and money of account. 
After the Sccattro (q. v.) it is tho most ancient of 
the English coins, and was the only one generally 
current among the Anglo-Saxons. The name is 
eaddently the same as tho German p/enniej, and 
both words seem to be intimately connected with 
tho old German pfant, a pledge, and tho_ Latin 
pendo, to weigh or to pay. Both in Britain and 
on the continent the word was anciently used for 
money in general, hence wo have such phrases 
.as, ‘he has got his penny-worth,’ i. e., he has got 
value for his money, &o. The penny is first 
mentioned in the haws of In.a, Icing of tho West 
Saxons, about the close of tho 7th century. It 
was at this time a silver coin, and weighed about 
22A troy grains, being. thus .about ^^th of the 
Saxon pound-weight. This relation to tho pound- 
weight is evidently derived from the usage of the . 
early Fr.anks, who retained tho P.oman division of the. 
libra into 20 solidi, and the solidtts into 12 denarii 
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(tho acnarius Lcinc: tlnia tlie 240th part of the 
lihra or pound. See j\IaI!K. Halfpence and f.arthin".s 
were not coined in England tiU tlie time of Eihvnrd 
1., nut tlio practice picvionsly prev.ailcd of so deeply 
indenting the penny yith .a cross mark, tluat the 
com could ho easily hrolcen into taro or four iiarts 
as rcfjmrcd. Silver farthings ceased to be coined 
under Edward YI., and silver halfjienniea under the 
Coinnionwealth. By this time the pennj’ had 
steadily decreased in weight ; it wan IS grains under 
Edward Ilf., and 12 nnihr Edward IV., S under 
P‘d^'*ccd Vf., and under Eiirahetli it w.a3 finally fixed 
't ” grains, or -j'j of an ounce of silver, a vtilne to 
which the Bubsctpient co])pcr pennies, which till 
ISGOworo the circulating incdiiiin, closely npjiro.xi- 
inatod. In 1072 an anthori.scd coiipcr coinage was 
cshahlisliod, and halfpence and farthings were struck 
in co]iper. The penny w.as not introduced till 1707, 
.and .at the s.auio jieriod the eoiiiago of twojicnny 
jiieccs w.as begun; hut these latter, being found 
unsuitable, were witlidr.awn. The penny of the 
present bronze coinage is of only about half the 

v. aluo of the old copper penny. The German pfennig 

w. as also originally a silver coin, bearing tho same 
relation to tho German pound of silver ns the 
English penny to its imund. And in the 12th c. 
It was made so broad, in imitation of the Byz.an- 
tiiic coins, that it would no longer bear to be 
struck with a die on each side as before, but was 
stiuck on one side only. In tho beginning of the 
Mth c. tho mark of silver w.as .anew divided into CO 
parts nr coins, which, to distinguish them from the 
old coins, wiTO called i/roi-i ilainrit, wliencc the 
term grosrJini. In the modern money s5",s|em of 
I rus.sia, tho iifennig is a coiiper coin,’ the twelfth 
part of a gro.schen. 

I’ENNVROY’Af,, a species of Mint (q. v.). The 
n.anie P. is given in North Amerio.a to a small plant, 
JMcosmii piihjwhlce, allied to the niint-s, and having. 
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like them, a pleasant aromatic smell, .and a warm 
pungent taste ; which ir, niiicli in u.so in domestic 
medicine, in the form of a warm infusion, to promote 
perapiratioii and as an cinnicnagogiic. 

PENNY WEDDING.S, or PENNY BRIDALS, 
was the name given to festive marri.age cereiuoiiials 


le in^ Scotland, at avhicli the invited guests made con- 
:.s tribiitions in money (seldom more th.an Is. each), to 
d p.a3" the general expenses, and leave oa'er a small 
y ^^un,^ which would assist tlie ncavl^'-married pair in 
e furnishing then* dwelling. This practice, now dis- 
s used, avas prevalent in the 17th c. ; and, as leading 
rl to ‘ profane minstrelsing and jiromisciioiis dancin;y 
e was denounced by an Act of the General Assembly 
d of the Kirk, 1G.15, as avell ns by numerous acts 
r of presbyteries and kirk-sessions .about the s.anie 
r period. 

\ PENO BSCOT, a ria*er of hlainc, D.S., rises near 
I '•bu. centre of tho state by two branches, from .a 
cliam of lakes c.xtcnding north-westerly; .and after a 

- south by w-est course of 1.75 miles from the junction, 

- ’ ‘^"’pties into Penobscot Baj-, a broad 
^ and sheltered oiioning into tho Atlantic Ocean, 20 
1 miles avide, with sevenal largo' islands. Its chief 
' towns are Belfast, .at its mouth ; Bangor, GO miles 

.above, where falls supply power to s.aw-mills .and 
Mctorics ; Castinc, and Bucksport. It is namgable to 
> Bangor, whero there is a tide of 20 feet. Tho chief 
1 trade is ]>ino timber. 

. . RITII, .a market town of Cumberland, in a 

picturcs^no anil fertile v.alloi’, '"■ith rich and striking 
; scenery m the vicinitj-, stands on tho Carlisle and 
. R.aihv.aj-, 17 miles south-south-east of 

^ Carlisle. In the jiarish chnrch3’.ard is a monument 
of great .antiquil3', formed of tivo jiyramidal stones 
^ about ^12 feet high, and known .as tho ‘Giant’s 
Gr.ave. I ho town cont-ains an ancient free gram- 
mar-school, ami other educational institutions. A 
new and beautiful church, built in tho st3’lo of the 
J.lth c., w.as consecrated hero in IS.iO. 'There are 
iroii-fomidrie.s, s.aw--mills, and breweries. Poii. (1871) 
8.'! 17. 

, 1 ENlkl 'N, a municip.al and ii.arli.amcnt.iia’ 
borough and market town of England, in the county 
m Cornwall, in a warm, sheltered, and richly pro- 
duetiio v.allcy, on tho Plymouth and hkalmouth 
l.ailwa)-, two miles avest-nmth-west of Falmouth. 
It st.ands on .a low hill )irnjcctiug eastward into 
I’.aimimth Harbour. Trade is carried on to .somo 
extent with (ho mining district of Redruth, and there 
arc several quan-ics in the vicinity, from which tho 
f.ammis P. gi-amte— the m.ateri.al of which Waterloo 
Iwidge, the Chatham Docks, ami a great number of 
other imjiortant ]>ublic works are constructed — is 
obtained : 20,000 tons of granite h.avo been cxiiortcd 
III the 3-e.ar, but the quantity varies much. Pop. 
(I.S71) of miinieip.al borough, .'1070. 'Together with 
l'’.aliiiouth, it forms a jiarliamentary borough, which 
retiinis two members to parliament, and the popu- 
lation of which, in 1S7I, w.as 1(:,SPJ. 

PEN.‘>.\C’0'L.\, a eit3- and iiort of entry, on a 
dec]) h.a3- ojieiiing into tho Gulf of Mexico,' .at the 
.south-western extremity of West Florida, U .=1 
Eat. .-iO’ 21' N, long. S7" 10' W. The town is oii 
the north shore of the ba3', and is connected 1)3’’ 
"'ifk Mnntgonier3-, Al.ahama. Population 
(1870) ,'1.717. Near the entrance are tho n.ary 
yard, hospital, ami Fort Barrancas. The en- 
trance is further defended 1)3- Fort Pickens, at tho 
weet end of Santa Ro.s.a Island, and Fort hPRae on 
the. opposite point. Tho ba3’ branches into two 
divisions, receiving tho Escambia and YcUow Rivers. 
As one of the best harbours on tho gulf, P. 3vn.s 
settled by tho Spaniards, ocoupied by the British in 
lSl-1, and acquired by tho United States in 1S21. 

PENSION (Eat. pmsio, from pcncio, to avci"h 
out, to p.a3’), an allow.anco paid annuall3’ ^3’ govern- 
ment to .an individual in consideration of iiast 
services, civil or militaiy. Seo Cmr. List. 

PENSIONS AND PENSIONERS, hliLiTAnY 
AND IS A3' At. There .are pensions for good service. 



PENSIONS AND rENSIONERS-PENTACPvINUS. 


I for men* friitlifiil onlinarj' service, for woumls, and 
I to ri'j'-rt'^entntivcs of deceased ofiiccrs. 

! <,\- 0 (l-iS'Ti'icc J^n^ioufs are rewards to Fclectcd 

' ojuo-.Tc^ in the I'ritish navy for di‘^tinquij<lied aervicc. 
j In I^7-' they were ns follow : 12 adinirah had i’.'iOO 
I <erh, L’o cajdains £150, 1 fjeiieral of nmrincH £.‘100, 
r» d'*. £200. 2 rfdonels £1.*»(J, and 5 medical oflicers 
£ 10 M; tot'll, £1)150. In 1S75— 1S70, the total was 
! £7500. d’ho corre''pondini» p'^n^ion in the army is 
, lalO'd a Ki:\vai:ii roi: ])i>rrM;n>ni;i) Si:nvici:(«|.v.). 
j 'J'lie J\':i'>inn‘fjor Lou<j S- t't'ir,' an* awarded in the 
; array to nnn-coniinib‘'inin‘d (dileera and poldiera wlio 
< li we 5-t nvd 21 yearn in the infantry, or 2t ycar^ in 
ill'* cavaln*, or earlier if di^-ahled fn»m further perviee, 

' .'.''eordinj to tliewonmP, lo'^ of lie.altlu ami eondnet 
‘ of the r. I'iie amount is lixed hy tin* com- 

i!ii -ion' r.> of (IhePea llo pital, and varie*. from 1 
' to 2 , ft a day, the lowtr rat- ' In intt maiidy C'*n. 
j till''! t'l iie.;ro p'jin’ieneri fn*m the \V<'£ India 
[ re;.ment". IViroon' r.i aie i .th* r of 

i t'lol 'a {(J. V.) or KilnninhaTii JI«»-^pilah», in whieli 
I <*a' “ tliey fitre':<» tlieir jircper p “U^ion, and reecivi* 

' 1' lanl, I'*dptu!, and a finall rnm for tohacco-money, 

, or out-j'*'‘n'«iMnera ri ddinr» whtre they jdea*:**, and 
j dr..v,i!r’ th*,ir perrinns ir-uii the Ftafl ^dhoers <•! 

]'• ;.S"m rd whom there is om* in ever}' eon^idiT* 
j .aid* town. 'J'lu *'0 men can follow other jmruiits, often 
' do fo v.'ith preal mecc as tin ir military hahits 
I (i re.:ularity J land them in p-'^-'d ptead in c ivil life. 

! In ]'arti!.ular, railnaya pive uuploynnnt to prent 
J minil-r* of |» r.‘'ion('rs, as firrnrdnun, cuard**. «Vr. 

] IV n if'.nra ^^J:o an* in pot.d h- alth, .and are v.illinp 
f.ir : 'I'di I rvic", are enrolled in a f* rre calh <1 the 
I * Ih’.ioih d i'l'ir ion- r .* v. hi:h fonn^ .a d' 5 n'-i\e corpi 
I <f \et*rr.ns, ;.'; i l^l-m.: t • th** .\nny <d Ih » rve. 
'J'ii; *:is» I th" im-n, .an a-ljun-l to the n- nsion, 
an annual r t'ininp f*'*' of £l e'.eh, U Itl' i jny 
durinu* tin* yrarly training of i) day'% at the r.ate ««f 
C". a day f-T privah-s, 2*. (W. for t orp-»r.ih', and 5-. 
f'>r I rj>ant\ 'i*h<‘ veterans an* ofliet n*d hy thnr 
n •]'■ J itfT oilicvrt, and, in caM* of einerc^uiey, 
v’-'ul'l 1* • < m'>'» linl for r- rvice. A" parri^on In^-sp', 
Ih' old fol'ii'TI WOtdd <hiulille"i prove most 
vahnM'*. I p- ii'-ion is forh ited if the liohhr h*-* 
convi-t' loffdony. 'I*li-’ mimher of !>■ n-ionen for 
lST5-*lS7d wa* 05.251. and llu ir p-nnons nmonnt**d 
to £l,12'l.r><K), 1) ■ ides £75flO to Malta Keiieihle Artil* 
lery, The were exrln^^ive of .5‘{S in-jH*n*.ioner» t*f 
Cliel-.a, and aliont 150 fd Kilmainham ; the c* t 
<d tlio'c f -la1dj‘htnent'i top--lh*T l»unp £51.551. 

OOie yav<d Pfn'hmf j\>y Loii'i .‘''o*n>r nr** L'ivt n to 
]>etty oHicerr, f emivn, and marines nnd* r pnijeiph-t 
< *■ ■ ntially riniilar to tlue-'* for the army, exe<j»t 
tint Ihero are now no in-p* n^ioneru. 'I'ln* connnr^* 
f i'ltifr* of the Admiralty award the allow.inrr .md 
the p-Tit-iom n draw tli'dr |»‘-n'ion« thr«*ui:h the 
ht df oilh.en of militar}' p* m lom r-. Under the f*!tl 
arTan"'Tm nt tlure w< re iri'i^ n^ioner , wlin e home 

v,a- CreMiv.'ich IIo--ji:ta!. In 1S75 — 1^70. 20.251 
ujeim r-’, ■ warranl*olii<:er<% i enmi n, marim-?. £c., 
neiivi-<l perriojr, producinp a total of £-171,755. 

I/nd'Tlliii M etioTi ; honid Ih* m'ntionetl p'*n’*ions 
for ‘ jc- ia! hra’.u ry in action, pranted with th'* 
\'v toria Cro' s (q. v.). 

!'• !. i'liH for TfV/WM'A* are common to In’ith r' rviee-», 
and are liinile<l to oflicen'. 'J’hey an* aw.ardMl 
r* ij*' etively hy the S' cret iry for War .and Iy»rd i of 
the Adrninlty, f<;r rerious ho'lily inj'iry, as tin* lo* i id 
a or rye, and vary ;u conlinp to llui r.aiik of the 
re"ij»irijt and other curciini'-tanee**. In c.a-es of le-sn 
I <‘riou'« injnr}', temporary arc loinetiinei 

prant' d, or pratuitii 'j'hc charpe for pensions for 
grounds for 1S75 — 1870 v.'as — army, 172 recipients, 
£I0,1J'1; nav 3 ', 85 r' cipienl*^ XtflK'Hi; tol.al, £2.»,-17fh 
In the ca.«e <d common r-oldicni and nailorn, wounds 
inri 3 ' rerve to lirislcn or anpinent Iho j)omjioii for 


Ecrvico (sco above) ; but Iboy bare no distinctive 
pension for W’onnds. 

Widows of commissioned and warrant ofneens in 
the army and navy receive pensions so long as they 
rciiwin untnarried, provided tlicy have been married 
pcverall}'' twelve niontbs wdion tbeir husbands die, 
and that tlie latter w’cre under GO j'oara of ape (50 
for warrant olllcers) avben they married the claim- 
ants. Such pension is not pranted if the wudow be 
left in wc.aUliy circumstances, and lies dormant 
diirinp .a .‘•ecoml marrinpe, llionpli it may be revived 
rbotdd fIic apain become .a widow. U'he amount of 
jHiisioii varifi nccordinp to rank, and there are 
tbr< e distinct clns'-c.s for each rank : 1st, When the 
luisbaiid was l:ille<l in battle, or died within six 
months of wounds rccmvid therein; 2d, Wlien be 
died from some caiif-c di.stmcll}' f.allinp within the 
f.jiben* of liis dut}*, but not from wounds in action ; 
5d. Wlieii be dit<l in the coui*so of nature. The 
foHowinp t.able rliow.s the amount of jicnsion lo 
widows of combatant raiiks, civd ranks receiving 
.‘jiinil.ar r.ate- nccordinp to relative standinp. Sue 
Ki:i..vtivj: Kanic. 
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Compa'-'-ionate nlhiwanria are small additional 
i-'n**ionspr.mtMl to the chddn*n of ilecca^cil ofTicem, 
1* ft in indiirerent or bad circmnstances. They vary 
from £5 to £10 each, and can bo la id b^’ boys till 
IS (nnh- s earlier provided for), and 1)\’ pirls until 
21, or an earlier marriage. If an ollicer fall in 
action, without leavinp n widow or orphans, but 
h avinp .a pan nt who liad been more or lc.«s dcpcinl- 
ent on him, Mich jiarcnt ma^* be pranted Ibe pcn.sion 
r»r .a portion <»f it, and is rometimes allowed lo coni- 
Hint** tlio into a single pajanent In very 

rjM cia! ra«-* «, the rislern of an oflicer, wlio bad beon’ 
mon* or le>« dejn-ndeiit on him, are pmnted com- 
pa''*jonalo .allownnccf'. The j>ensions to roldiers’ 
wivr-^.and nlIowane«*.s to tluirorp]ian‘-’,u:c., amounted 
in 1875-187*1 to a total (if £Mr»,t)5.'i. I’lic corre- 
i«pnndinp fipnre for avidovni and orpliami of railors 
wan £'17»M)8G. 

'J'he follnwinp are the principal relevant items 
from the < •diniale-i for 1877 1-S78: yin/iy. — For dis- 
liiipiusln »l I «*rviee.% £.'{.'1,5.50 ; to widows and orjilians, 
£’l 2 .'{,*irij; for wonnd'», £10715; hosnilals, £,55,012 ; 
out'peiii'ion**, £1,005,200. AViry.— For meritorious 
rcrvice^, £7-ifK) ; for wounds, £5205; penhions to 
< npineenf, warrant ofhceri, iCC., £71,07.5 ; to widows 
ami rid.alivcM of oflicer^, £172,7*15; lo reameu and 
niariiua for wound.*, iVe., £177,2 d.5. 

rEN.SIONARV, GlkVND, or ITollanp. Sco 

OuANP lh:N UoNAllY. 

J*KNTA'CKINU.S, a peini.s of J^clducilcnuafa, of 
the order or famil)’ (Jrhioxdta: ( 4 . v.), remarkable as 
cont.aiiiinp the onl>* pennaiicntl)' ntalkcd Crinoide.a', 
or Crinoide.a* believed to be jiermancntly ntalkcd, 
known now to exist, and thus the onl^' true livinp 
repre.^rntative of the fossil Encrinites (r^. v.). The 
pciius 1 *. has n loiip pentanpular column ol numerous 

^ *iei . 
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joints, from ivhicli there ariso at intervals many 
svhorls of nnbranched arms, and which bears at its 
Eummit a disc at first dimded into five radiatin;; 
members, and aftenvards branching into ten arm% 
each further subdivided. The whole of this skeleton 
is calcareous, but it is nnitod by cartila::es, and 
covered arith a fleshy integument. Coptit 

Medusa, the JIedus.v’s Head, is found in the We=t 
Indian seas, and is very rare in collections, being 
only dredged up from waters of considerable depth ; 
from which cause also the nature of the base of 
the column is not certainly Imoavn. The stem is 
more than a foot long. — The fossil Bpccies of P. are 
numerous in the Lias and Oolite formations. They 
graduall 3 ' become fewer in the newer rocks. — The 
stalked j’oung of Comatula rosacea avas at one time 
regarded as a P., and described under the name of 
P. Europaus. See CniNOtDE^. 

PENTADE'SIMA, a genus of trees of the natur.al 
order Oultiferce, to avhich belongs the Botter-and- 
TAELoav Tree of Sierra Leone, P. hulip-acea. It is 
a tree sixty feet high, and produces a conical fruit 
of the size of a amry large pear, the pulp of which 
abounds in a yellow oily substance, with a strong 
llaa’our, somewhat resembling that of tiu-pentine, yet 
much used by the natives as an artiele of food. • 

PE'ETAGON is a plane geometrical figure of fiam 
sides. When the sides are equal, the figure is 
called a regular pentagon. 

PE'NTASTYLE, a building avith a portico of fiam 
columns. 

PB'NTATEUCH (Gr. fivefold book), a name 
gia’en by Greek translators to the five books 
ascribed to hloses, avhich are in Hebrew called 
colloctia'ely Torah (Law), by way of eminence, or 
Chamisha Chinnshe Torah (five-fifths of the Torah). 
Law is also the general name by avhich the work or 
portions of it are referred to and quoted (the words 
‘ of ilosos ’ or ‘ of the Lord ’ being added occasion- 
ally) both in the Old and Neav Testament. 

The division into flam portions (further divided 
into 50, 40, 27, 30, 34 chapters, or 12, 11, 10, 10, 11 
Parshioth or Sidras respectively, by the Masoretes) 
is, if not original, at all events of a very remote 
date, and certainly anterior to the Soptuagint. 
Genesis, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy, the first, 
third, and fifth books, form clearly defined and 
internally complete parts of the work as a whole, 
and thus, also, fix the hmits of the intermediate 
second (Exodus) and the commencement of the 
concluding fifth (Deuteronomy). The chief aim of 
the Pentateuch being to give a description of the 
origin and history of the Hebrew people up to the 
conquest of Canaan, together with the theocracy 
foimded among them, the centre is formed by 
the person of Moses himself, the regenerator 
and lawgiver of the nation. Genesis, beginning 
with the history of the creation and autecSluv’ian 
gene.alogy from Adam to Noah, in rapid outlines 
sketches the prop.agation of the various tribes that 
descended from the one man who w.as saved in the 
Deluge, but dwells with special emphasis upon 
Shem, from whom sprang, in the tenth generation, 
Abraham, the progenitor of the ‘people of the 
covenant.’ The salient events in the lives of his 
descendants, the Patriarchs, .are minutely described ; 
and a fitting close is found in the benediction of 
Jacob, who, as it were, reinaugur.ates and confirms 
all his twelve sons in the covenant made between 
Abraham and God. Exodus, treating of the libera- 
tion of the people from Egypt ; their wanderings in 
the desert ; the promidgation of the Law, by araich 
they became emphatically the ‘holy nation’ and the 
‘people of the Lord;’ and the erection of a visible 
sanctuary; may bo regarded as the nucleus of 
3S3 


the work ; while Levitieu", tho following book, 
titflngh- enters into the details of tho Icpslation 
and tho mode of worship; chicflv concerning the 
priests .^nd Levitc!, tho expositors of tho L.aw, 
and, in a manner, the spiritii.al represcnt.ativcs of 
the other tribc.=. The hi.storic.al thread is t.aken 
up again in Numbers, the fourth book, which, .also, 
side bj' side with the relation nf the events 1 etween 
the Sinaitic period .and the beginning of tho 
fortieth j'car after tho Exodus, contains many 
laws exjdanntorj’ of, or complcmcntarj' to, those 
of tho former books, together with such as now 
circumstances had called' into cxi.stence. A brief 
recapitulation of tho preceding portions ; Tiloses's 
most impressive and reiterated exhortations to keep 
that Law, which w.as now completed, and solemniy 
transmitted to tho Lorttes; and the death of tho 
legislator himself; form tho chief contents of tho 
fifth book, or Deuteronomy. Thus, the thco- 
cr.atic plan of tho work is carried through from 
beginning to end, coming out more prominently in 
the three intermediate books, but never lost sight 
of entirely. Nothing is dwelt or even touched ujion 
s.avc_th.at which in some w.ay Ulustrates either tho 
relation of God to tho people, or of tho people to 
God ; the politic.al, eivil, and domestic laws them- 
selves, being enumerated only ns bearing upon tho 
main aim and object of the work. 

The special books being treated sep.ar.ately under 
their respective heads, we h.ave here only to con- 
sider some questions rokating to tho work as a 
xvhole, and principally that of .its authorship and 
history, as far as these points have not been touched 
upon already under Ge.vesis. Tradition, ns embodied 
in tho c.arliest historic.al records, mentions Moses as 
the writer of the complete Pentateuch, such as it is 
before us : with tho exception of a few verses, describ- 
ing the last moments of the lawgiver, &c,, which were 
ascribed to Joshua, This tradition has for manj' a 
long ccntiuy been almost univers.ally adhered to. Not 
that there h.ave not_ .at different periods suspicions 
been raised respecting this ‘ authenticity.’ Tho 
Pseudo-Clementines, for instance, assmnecl that tlio 
Laav, orally delivered by hloses to tho Elders, had, 
before and after its being committed to writing, 
undergone innumerablo changes, n.ay, corruptions; 
among these tho too personal .and human concep- 
tions of God, and the qnworthy traits recorded 
of the Patriarchs. Jerome expresses himself in 
a somowh.at doubtful manner on tho relation of 
Ezra as tho ‘redactor,’ or r.ather ‘restorer,’ of tho 
Pentateueh. Aben Ezra boldly calls sea-oral 
p.ass.ages later interpolations, and Bpe.aks of others 
still more poignantly as a Ssod, or a ‘Mysterj-,’ 
i. 0 ., as containmg difficidties not to be cleared aav.aj- 
in consonance avith the common belief, aa-hich he, 
however, was too pious wantonly to disturb. Other 
voices, v.aguely lifted up by more or less eompetent 
scholars, remained unheard. It avas not amtu long 
after the Eeformation, at the d.awn of the exegotic.-d 
and critic.al modem age, that tho question avhether 
this codex avas the work of one man, or even of 
one age, .and avhat share,- if anj-, hloses had in its com- 
position, began to be discussed seriously and on 
scientific grounds. Hobbes held that the Pent.atouch 
aa-.as r.ather a aa-ork on, than by Moses. Spinoza came 
to the conclusion, that it was to Ezra th.at avo avero 
indebted for tho book in its present shape, and that 
it embodies certain geniuno portions, collected at a 
late period, together with a a-ast amount of later 
material, added at a-arious periods subsequent to tho 
time of tho supposed author. Vitringa, Le Clero 
(Clericus), Eich., Simon, .and others, folloaa-ed, resum- 
ing and enlarging the discussion chiefly respecting 
the diflicidties avliioh presented themselves in tho 
accounts of tho creation, and tho like, contained 
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in Genesis. The next, and indeed the most import- 
•mt step — beeause the one which at once removed 
tlio question from tlio field of hazy and timid 
speculations to that scientific basis upon which 
it still rests, was taken by Astruc, who, from 
the marked difference of tho Divino names iised 
in Genesis and tho beginning of Exodus — noticed 
in tho Talwud and tho Eatiiers or Tiic Church — 
c.amo to tho conclusion, that these hooks had 
been worked up from different original documents, 
which ho called Jehovistie and Elohistio respect- 
ively. See article Genesis, where the development of 
this speculation is descrihed. At tho present stage 
cf tho investigation, tho view very gener.aUy adopted 
is tho ‘ complementary theory,’ which assumes, 
with certainty, two or more authors — Jehovists 
aud Elohists — for tho whole of the first four 
books, at le.ast; the fifth being by some (Dclitzsch, 
Schulz, ICurz, fee.) still ascribed chiefly to hloses’s 
own hand. Onlj’ a small apologetic school, of which 
the chief E]ioke3man is Ilengslcnbcrg, still upholds 
tho entire integrity and authenticity of the work, 
pronouncing Moses its solo author. The contem- 
porarj- discussions on these points, which, up to 
within a very recent period, were chiefly confined 
to Gennany, have now .also found their away into 
England. The impulse to the controversy in this 
cou"'try avas principally given by Dr lhavidson, 
tho ‘ Ess.ayists and lloviewers,’ and Dishop Colenso, 
all of avhora, on the basis of these German ina-csti- 
g.ations, rai'od some new points. Innumcrahle 
replie^ by more or less competent chauipions, have 
been issued ; but ns i’ct, ro far from cither of tho 
combatants having declared thcmsch'cs conanneed 
bj- the arguments from the other side, tho contro- 
versy elicits new imblications unintcrniptedly. 

M’hilo endeavouring to trace, in tho briefest of 
outlines, some of the chief objections raised against 
the Mosaic authorship, and tho replies givcn_ there- 
unto, wo must remind tho reader that ours is only 
tho task of cpitomisors, as it avero, and tlmt the 
verj' nature of our task precludes us from gianng 
any opinion avhatsocver .about tho superior force of 
the arguments on cither side. 

A avork, allcgci’ to bo tho production of one man, 
it is urged, first of all, ought to contain neither 
unnecc'farj' repetitions of consldcr.ablo Icngtli, nor 
contradictions, nor anachronisms. There ought to 
be a jilaii and a unity. Yet, there can be no doubt, 
they say, about tho fragmentarj' character of tho 
Pent.iteucb. Many jioriions, evidently complete in 
thcmsela'cs, .are strung together avithout the slightest 
logical sequence, nay, in an unohronologic.al order. 
As to repetitions and contradictions, there is, to 
begin aa-itli, the very history of tho creation, aadiich 
occurs tavicc in tho first chapters of Genesis, is c.ach 
time given differently, .and in c.ach account the 
Divine name is consistently mentioned in a different 
avay. Tho same is to bo said avitli rcg.anl to the 
account of the Deluge, .and several incidents in the 
lives of tho Patriarchs ; tho imjiortaut conversation 
li'.taveen God and hloscs respecting Aaron (Exod. 
ia-. 10 — 10, and a-i. 9) ; tho descriptions of the 
tabernacle ; tho jiricstly vestments ; the story of 
the manna as given in E.xodus and Numbers ; the 
account of the .appointment of tho council of the 
70 elders in tho same books; &o. Again, tho aa'ork 
itself Eometimes seems to indicate an .author who 
is not tho legislator himself, such as tho phrase 
of Moses being tho humblest of men ; tho account 
of his oaa’ii death; tho p.a.S5ago in Genesis ‘before 
there reigned any king over tho children of Israel ’ 
(.xxxa'i. fil) ; tho occurrence of tho name of tho city 
of Dan (Gen. xiaa 14, Dent, xxxiv. 1), so called only 
after tho conquest by that tribe. In Numb, xxxii. 
31, again, wo have an cuimieratiou of a certain 


number of towns and villages built by tho tribes 
of Gad and Keuben — an event which could not 
have happened during hloses’s lifetime ; further, 
tho frequent ocourrenco of tho formula ‘ unto this 
day ’ (c. g., Dcut. x. S, where the author spe.aks of 
tho institution of tho Lovites as being still in force 
‘ up to this day ’), &c. It is contended, also, th.at 
tho language of tho Pentateuch varies ,very little 
from that of tho last prophets, and that it c.an 
hardly ho assumed that a thousand yc.ars should 
h.ave made no porceiitiblo difference in the idiom ; 
more particularly has Deuteronomy been supposed 
to bear a striking resemblance, in stylo .and language, 
to Jeremialu Tho Pentateuch is further s.aid to 
contain many facts palp.ably contradictory to 
natunal haws, as they are cst.ablished in tho ex- 
perience of tho whole historical human race, and 
systoni.atiscd by science. 

Of the many ways to get rid of these and similar 
— old and new — exceptions, the most goner.ally 
.adopted is th.at which wo mentioned as the method 
of ‘interpolation,’ by which tho Apologetio School 
strikes out some fifty or more pass.ages, as not 
belonging to tho original work, but having crept in, 
by w.ay of commentary, note, or e.xphvnation, in 
post-Jlosaie times — the body of tho work being thus 
saved, so to s.ay, by a most extensive amputation. 
As to the argument from tho language, it is said that 
tlio Pcnt.atcucli, being the divine book, by way of 
eminence, and embodj-ing tho very phrases (to tho 
letter) made uso of by tho Almighty, must needs 
have served as a model for the next thousand years, 
and priests and Levitos, tho teachers of tho people, 
were enjoined constantly to study and read it: 
hcnco tho small difference in tho later w-riters. 
Arabic .and Syriac, it is argued, did likewiso not 
change essentially for many centuries— an assertion, 
however, which only holds good if ‘many’ is taken 
in a very vaguo sense indeed. That Deuteronomy 
differs in stylo ami manner, is verbose, &o., is 
cxiilaincd by’iloscs's advanced ago. On tho other 
band, events which aro not in harmony with tho 
‘natural laavs,’ aro accepted by the orthodox 
simply and literally .as ‘ miracles,’ while ‘ consorva- 
tivo’ rationalists of the school of Eichhom, Itoson- 
mUllcr, and others, who stand by tho authenticity 
of tho Pentateuch, have been at great pains to find 
some land of poetic.al interpretation for them. 

Tho most recent attacks on tho .authenticity aro 
cliiclly taunded upon arithmetical grounds. Tho 
numbers of tho people, their cattle, and tho like, 
at v.arious periods, do not seem to conform 
to the haws of natur.al increase, or oven to tho 
gcomctric.al limits aWthin which they were aftimes 
stated to h.ave been confmeeb Among tho direct 
proofs, however, proffered by tho defenders of tho 
authenticity, tho following chiefly deserve .attention. 
Dcutcronoray, it is averred, can only bo tho avork of 
Moses. Ho spc.alis in it to tho men whom ho has 
led for many yc.ars, as one avho has lived through 
.all tho events himself. There is no possibility of 
any one imitating tho local colouring in such .a 
manner. If, then, Deuteronomy must bo allowed 
to bo tho work of Moses, tho three preceding boolcs, 
to the contents of which frequent .allusion is made, 
must equally bo supposed to be finally redacted, if 
not written, by tho s.amo hand; .and it further 
follows naturally, that tho introduction to these 
books, which is Genesis, must have emanated from 
it. Again, any one wwiting after hloscs, could not 
possibly have posse.sscd tho cxtraordiuarily correct 
knowlcdgo of contemporary Egypt .and Ar.abia, 
which appe.ars throughout the Pentateuch. A writer 
who might be supposed to have acquired it by dint 
of study of antiquities, must, it is said, liavo 
betnayed himself on every p.ago by inacoiu-.acics and 
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an.iclironisms. Ninovcli is in Genesis a citj' of as 
yet little importance ; while llcscn, of which no trace 
is to ho found in any other part of the Bible, is the 
great metropolis of Assyria of the time. Tyre, 
great in the days of David, and mentioned already 
in Joshua, is not to bo met with in the Pentateuch, 
where a later avriter avould certainly h.ive s]>okcn of 
it in connection with Sidon. The Canaanito gods 
and altars are often spoken of ; never their tcmjiles, 
of avhich yet ave read in Joshu.a. Whj', then, should 
that a'ery ancient author, to avhom must needs be 
traced tlio Pentateuch, not be Moses hiimsclf, 
rather than .some contempor.ary of his? The fr.ag- 
mentary, abrupt, and, as it a', 'ere, confused ch.aracler 
of the avork, the apologists further urge, so far 
from testifying against Moses, conlirm the tr.idition 
of his authorship. Would not a later liistori.an 
have avorked the mixed mass of historic.al, 
gcogiMjihioal, legal, and per.sonal materi.al into 
a methndieal and Bj’.stematieal avhole? Who else 
could have imparted to tho book the impress 
of a diary, so to say, but tho man avho aa'an in the 
midst of the events, jotting down all the items 
important eitlu r in hi.s own individual or thcn.ational 
career? And a\ho but one standing in its a’ery 
centre could depict with buch glowing colours the 
life that moved around him? — But a further direct 
argument for tho authenticity is found by them in 
tho very item of the language of tho Pent.atciich. 
True, they say, it re.seinbles as much as can bo th.at 

of tho later 1 k*', because, ns avo said before, it 

remained the cla’-sicat language for all later genera- 
tions ; but. oiijlie other baud, it oll'ers cert.ain pecu- 

'iiaiities— biieli as tli.' ii-e of a common pronoun of 
tho third jier.-oii iineular for both the m.ascillinc 
and feminine gendirs; the banie term for bo^* and 
girl ; and the hl.e aialiaisms— all of which di.stinctly 
prove it to be a aiork of a very much older date. 
The e.xisteiico of an ancient Mosaic code of laavs 
avould further appc.ir proveil beyond any doubt by 
the coiist.ant rei urrcie e of cpiotations from ‘the 
Law of Jehovah' or ‘the I.aw of Moses’ throughout 
the otlier books of the Old Testament from Joshua 
to llo.-.ea. Had Ihcia' in reality been no niich code 
in existence, the authors of the diHerent biblical 
avork.s could not po-'-ibly have so nn.aniiiioii«ly 
spoken of it without betraying a conscious forgery 
somewhere. That li/ra should have been the .author, 
or, at .all events, the rcfoiinder of tho Pentateuch, 
is eipially iinjirobable, on neeuiint of the spirit, tone, 
language, and all those miiller peculi.arities of 
avhich mention has been made ; and he avould, on 
the other hand, iicvr hav.- been able so skilfully to 
aa’oid his own indn idn d maniicr .and style, as it 
.ajijicars in his own liook. The Samarit.an P., it 
is further said, avhicli, with a very feav character- 
istic alterations, is an accurate tr.anseripl of our 
Pentateuch, avould have been an utter im]io3sibility, 
considering the ho'.tile nlations betavccii the 
S.imaritans and the .lews, if it had not been avell 
known .as a geiiuini' Jociimciit before the division of 
the eni]iire. That llilkiah, aaho is said to h.aae 
fauml the Bonk of the I.aw in tho temple ill the 
days of .Tosiah (2 Kings, xxii. ; 2 t'liron. xxxia’.) 
ehould have been its real author— an opinion first 
advanced by Do Wettc— avould imply a complicity 
in the forgery not only on tho part of Jeremiah, 
lluldah, and the ciders, but almost of the avhole 
people, among avhom, on the contrary, there cer- 
tainly (lecms to have been living a a’cry vivid 
tradition of tho former existence of the book or 
some of its portions at lc.a,st. hlorcoa-cr, li.ad it been 
lii-st avritten in those days, there surely avould li.ave 
been introduced some kind of jirojihetical .allusion 
to tho roy.al lioiiso of David, or, at all events, a 
pedigree .and origin difTering from the incestuous 
bsi 


one given in Gen. xxxa’iii. Deuteronomy avould 
altogether have changed its language about Eoyalty 
(xvii. l.'i — 20) very considerably; and Joseph’s 
avould not have stood out so prominently as a 
favoured tribe. Tho alleged diflicultics respecting 
the numbers are explained aav.ay more or less con- 
a-incingly — in the most difficult case.":, by mira(Elo"3 
interference. Corruptions, interpolations, and tho 
many fates th.at befall ancient documents, are 
alloavcd to h.aa’c crept in, in some pl.acc.s ; although 
this argument is gia'cn up bj- those avho hold that 
a siicci.al providence av.atchcd over tho divine aa’ork. 
In all other respects, they hold these books are 
exactly as they avere avritten by jMoscs under direct 
‘Inspiration.’ — Thus far, in swiftest ontlincs, tho 
pros and coiitr.as most commonly adduced, and 
aaortliy of some consideration. 

A few nationalistic critics, hoavever, have gone so 
far as to deny tho very possibility of Moses haa-ing 
gia’cn tho laws contained in tho Pentateuch, chiefly 
founding their objections upon tho ground th.at ho 
av.as not likely to have been a'crsod in tho art of 
avriting to an extent avhich the comjiosition of these 
l.aav.s avould prc.supposc. Egyjitian characters, avith 
avhich he might haa’o been familiar, could not have 
been used for Ilcbrcav composition ; and the 
llcbreai-.s themselves, uncultivated as they avere, did 
not jio.ssc.ss any characters of their oavn. There has 
only, in reply to these objections, that fact to bo 
stated, that a soberer critici.sm of more recent d.ato 
h.as found itself obliged, in deference to certain 
palcogr.aphie.al and other sciciitilic truths, to give up 
most of these points, or, at all events, to found no 
such ol'T.'^l’l'’.^ condemnation upon theso avhich still 
remain. Un tho contrary, aviiiciicvcr of tho hj-po- 
theses enumerated at the’ beginning is .assumed, tho 
groundwork of the legislation is traced back, by 
almost unanimous consent, to tho historic.al person of 
Moses, avlio is no longer tho mythical demigod of 
barbarous hordes, but .a niaii, such as avo have 
cndc.aa’ourcd to sketch under that bead. Tho final 
redaction of these laavs, however, as of the aa’holc of 
the Penlatoncli, is .almost as unaniinously— more 
especially by German critics— placed in ages long 
after him. 

In the contemporary ‘ moder.ato ’ school in Eng- 
land, so far ns ave have been .able to glean from their 
avritings, tho folloaving seems to bo tho prevalent 
opinion on the jioint of tho Mosaic .authorship : It 
is alloaved, that Moses did not aiTito tho avhole of the 
Pent.atcuch, but iiortions of Mxodus, Lenticus, and 
Numbers, and the avhole of Deuteronomy, avith tho 
exception of the account of his death, and such 
]>ortions ns palpably shew an author avho points to 
the imminent dissolution of the empire. That even 
the fundamental Law (Decalogue) should bo found in 
two a'.arj’ing a'ciasions, they hold, Htrengtheiis rather 
the assumption of their genuine Mosaic .authorship in 
.some original shape. 'The hater editor, finding two 
dincrciit'rcccnsions made by contcmporarie.s, or in 
Hubsecpicnt nge.s, embodied them both, on account of 
their p.ar.amount importance, literally. Genesis was- 
aa-orked up from niieient documents, composed by 
a-arious aa-ritcra, living at a’.arious ‘prehistoric’ 
jieriods, cither by Moses himself, or under his super- 
vision, by Koino’of the cldcra. The first redaction 
of tho live books .as a aa’hole took place after the 
comiucst of Gana.an, through Joshua .and tho cldci-s; 
tho second and final redaction, however, in avhich it 
receia-ed its present sh.a]ie, is to be dated from the 
time of Ezra, after the return from tho exile. 

The majority of continental modern critics of the 
more moderate stamp — avho repudiate the notion of 
their belonging to tho advanced rationalistic party — 
hold opinions of a very dill'ercnt kind ; and since 
they haa-c found professed partisans in England, the 
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foremost of -svliom is Dr Davidson, ■n'e •will make 
use of Lis own 'words (Introduction to tlie Old 
Tesfament ) ; ‘ There is little external evidence 
for the Mosaic authorship ; and what little there 

is, does not stand the test of criticism. The succeed- 
ing writers of the Old Testament do not confirm 

it. The venerable authority of Christ himself has 
no proper hearing on the question. The objections 
denved from internal structure are conclusive 
against the Mosaic authorship. Various contradic- 
tions are irreconcilahle. The traces of a later date 
are convincing. The narratives of the Pentateuch 
are usually trustworthy, though partly mj^ihical 
and legendary. The miracles recorded were the 
exaggerations of a later age. The voice of God 
cannot, "irithout profanity, he said to have externally 
uttered .all the precepts attributed to him. Moses’s 
h.and Laid the foundation of the edifice of God’s word, 
which has grown into the proportions in avliich we 
now possess it ; hut he was not the first avriter avho 
penned parts of the n.ational legends and history. 
He avas eraphatie.ally a lawgiver, not a historian, a 
grand spiritual actor in 'the life-drama of the 
Israelites, aa’ho founded their theocratic constitution 
under the dii’cct guid.ancc of the Supreme.’ 

A feaa’ aa’ords inust be added respecting the use 
of the Pentateuch. According to Deut. xxxi. 24 
pcqq., it aaaas prcscra’cd in the Ark of the Coa’enant. 
Every seventh year, it had to he rca.d to the people 
in public ; and probably the Schools of Prophets, 
instituted at the time of Samuel, propagated its use 
by copies. Moreover, certain priestly, s.anitary, and 
other laws required constant reference to it, so 
that certain portions of it seem to haa'e been 
widely in use .at an early period. Every syna- 
gogue is, aecording to the traditional Law, to 
possess- a roU of the Torah, avritten on parchment, 

■ and under certain strictly-insisted-upon regulations, 
out of which roll certain portions are rc.ad on 
S.ahhath anef feast-days; and, according to the 
ancient custom in Palestine, aa’hen Mond.ay and 
Thursd.ay were thd market-days — avhen the country- 
people c.ame to town and the judges sat — also on 
those d.ay . A sm.aUer portion (Parasha) is read on 
these and on the afternoon service of the Sahhatli 
than on the Sabbath morning service, 'when a 
whole Sidra is read, or rather chanted, according to 
the Neginah, which is note and accent at the same 
time. The Samaritans li.avCj of aU biblic.al books, 
only adopted the Pentateuch, -ivith slight v.ariations 
(sec SAJiAitlTAKs), their Book of Joshua being a very 
different work from ours ; and certain very recent 
accounts of their possessing also other adaptations 
df our biblical books, require confirmation. For the 
different translations of the Pentateuch, ancient and 
modern, see Versions. .The first printed edition 
of the Pentateuch dates Bologna, 1482, fol. The 
name of commentators and writers on the whole 
of the Pentateuch, both in and out of the Church, is 
legion. IVe mention among the foremost, besides 
the Church Fathers (Augustine, Jerome, Ephraim, 
Syrus, &c.) and the medieval Jewish commentators 
(Kaspi, D. Kimchi, Aben Ezra), Calvin, Luther, 
Grotius, Le Clerc, Spence, MichaeUs, Eichhorn, Jahn, 
De Wette, Keil, Havemick, Bleek, Hengstenberg, 
Ranke, Kurtz, Stiihelin, Bertheau, Colenso, Graves, 
Stuart, Bush, &c. 

PE'NTECOST (Gr. pentecoste, fiftieth) was the 
name given to the feast amOng the Jews, held on 
the fiftieth day after the passbver, in celebration of 
the ‘ ingathering,’ and in thanksgiving for the 
harvest. See Festr'ais. From the Jewish use it 
was introduced into the Christian, and with special 
solemnity, as being the day of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the ajiostles, and of the first solemn 
preaching of the Christian religion. From early 


times, pentecost has been regarded as one of the 
great festivals of the Christian year, and it was 
chosen as one of the times for the solemn admini- 
stration of baptism ; and the English name of the 
festival, Whit-Sundag, is derived from the white 
robes in which the newly-baptised were clad. It 
is regarded as specially sacred to the Third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, to whose honour the services 
of the day are directly addressed. Many curious 
usages were anciently connected with the celebra- 
tion. The dove, being held as an emblem of the 
Holy Ghost in some churches, a figure of a dove, 
suspended by a cord from the ceiling, was lowered 
so as to alight on the high altar during the service. 
In others, figures of cloven tongues, or red rose- 
leaves, were similarly introduced. The latter 
practice is said to be still retained at Messina, but 
in general these scenical representations have been 
discontinued. In some places, however, in the 
East as well as in the West, the practice prevails 
of decorating the churches with evergreens and 
flowers, as is done in England at Christmas. The 
-whole time intervening between Easter and Pente- 
cost is celebr.ated in the Roman Catholic church 
with special solemnity, and with some peculiar 
usages, and of this something is retained in the 
Church of England. 

PE'NTHOUSE, a projection foi-ming an open 
roof or shed, protecting a doorway, gate, window, 
&c. 

PE'NTLAND FIRTH, a channel or strait 
between the Atlantic and German Oceans, separ- 
ating the mainland of Scotland from the Orkney 
Islands. It is 17 miles long, and from G to 8 miles 
wide. About a mile west of Duncansby Head is 
a ferry station, whence boats cross to Burwick, in 
the island of South Ronaldshay, a distance of 7 
miles. The Pentland Skerries, 5 miles north-east 
of Duncansby Head, consist of two islets, and of 
several contiguous rocks. On the larger of the islets 
is a light-house with two lights, one of which is 
170, and the other 140 feet above sea-level. The lat. 
of the hght-house is 58° 41' N., long. 2° 55' W. Off 
the coast of Caithness, and separ.ated from it by 
a channel called the Inner Sound (about 2 miles 
in width), is the island of Stroma; and 3 miles 
north-north-east of Stroma is the islet of Swona, 
one of the Orkneys. On the north side of Stroma is 
the small vortex or whirlpool of Swalchie, and west 
of it are the breakers called the ‘ Men of Mey,’ 
which are supposed to be produced by a current 
sotting strongly on a conce.aled reef. The naviga- 
tion of the P. F. is more dangerous than that of 
any other portion of the Scottish seas. A curreiii 
setting from west to east flows through the Firth 
with a velocity of from 3 to 9 miles an hour, and 
causes numerous eddies and whirlpools. It is esti- 
mated th.at about 4000 vessels with cargoes pass 
through the Firth annually. 

PENTLAND HILLS, in the Lowlands of 
Scotland, extend north-east from the border of 
Lanarkshire to the centre of the county of Edin- 
burgh, and to within 4 miles of the city of that 
name. The mean height is upwards of 1000 feet ; 
the highest summit, Carnethy Cairn, in Edinburgh- 
shire, has an elevation of 1884 feet. 

PENU'MBRA. When the shadow of an opaque 
object is tlurown upon a surface at some little dis- 
tance by a light of considerable apparent size, it is 
observed that the shadow is dmded into two 
portions, a dark portion in the centre, and a lighter 
portion surrounding it. The former is known as 
the umbra, or complete shadow ; the latter as the 
penumbra, or partial shadow. A reference to the 
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^guro Tvill at ^once make plain tkeir oririn and | 
mlation ; for if S be tbe illuminating body, E 1 
the object -svbose shadow is cast on the sanace, ' 



APGD, it is seen that the small portion, uu^ receives 

(omitting all consideration of refraction, disper- 
sion, &o., of light) no light from S, while the whole 
surface outside of PPPP' is completely illuminated. 
The point P' receives light from the whole of S ; the 
point E is only half illumined, and that by tbe 
lower part of S, the illumination of the points 
becoming less and less as they approach a', which is 
nmllumined. The portion within mi' is the umbra, 
and that between the boundaries PPPP' and uu' is 
the penumbra, which, as we have seen, gradually 
shades from perfect light at the outer boundary to 
perfect darkness at the inner, so that it is almost 
impossible exactly to note its limits on cither side. 
This phenomenon, it is evident, can only occur 
when the illuminating body is of such a size, real or 
apparent, as to make the angle, P'Kti', of sensible 
magnitude; and it is equally evident that the 
nearer the body E approaches the plane on which 
its shadow is cast, the larger is the umbra and the 
smaller the penumbra ; while by increasing the 
distance between E and the plane, so that the point 
L shall fall between them, the umbra is made to 
vanish, and the penumbra is increased. This is 
well illustrated by natiu-al phenomena : the shadow 
of a man cast by the sun on the ground presents 
almost no penumbra; the shadow of the earth 
thrown by the sun upon space at the distance of the 
moon gives a penumbra many times as large as the 
runbra ; and sometimes, when the moon is new at 
her apogee, for instance, her shadow cast upon the 
earth exhibits no umbra. Spectators on the earth 
who see a partial eohpse of the sun, are situated 
within the penumbra, but within the umbra when 
they observe a total eclipse ; while if the eclipse 
be .aunul.ar, the umbra does not exist in the shadow 
cast by the moon on the earth’s surface. See 
Eclipses. 

PE'NZA, a central government of European 
Sussia, between the government of Nijni-Novgorod 
on the north, and that of Tambov on the west. 
Area, 14,070 sq. m. ; pop. (1870) 1,173,180. The sur- 
face is in extensive and elevated plains, marked 


occasionally with ridges of low hiUs. The rivers 
are tributaries of the Don and Volga, and three of 
them, the Khoper, the Soura, and the Moksha, are 
navigable. The chmate, though rather cold in 
winter, is temperate, agreeable, and he.althy. The 
soil, consisting, for the most part, of black earth, is 
extremely fertile, and agriculture is the principal 
employment of the inhabitants. Grain of different 
kinds, leguminous plants, beet-root, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, and hops are the principal products. Much 
of the grain is used in the numerous distilleries, 
and considerable quantities of it are exported to 
the neighboiu-ing governments. About one-third 
of the entire area is covered with forests, some of- 
S86 


which consist entirely of oak-trees. The manufac- 
tories are centred chiefly in the towns ; cloth and 
leather are the principal articles made. The com- 
mercial improvement of the government is hindered 
by the want of direct means of communication with 
the consuming districts. The principal towns are 
Penza, Molcshansk, and Saransk. 

PENZA, a town of European Russia, capital of 
the government of the same name, on the Soura, 
220 miles south-south-east of Nijni-Novgorod. It 
was founded in the middle of the 17th c., as a 
defence against Tartar invasion, is a handsome 
town, occupying an elevation, and containing 19 
churches, 2 convents, many gardens, a large park, 
with a beautiful fruit-garden and a horticultural 
Echool._ It possesses cloth- factories, iron-works, 
tanneries, soap-boiling and candle-making estab- 
lishments. ^ The principal articles of commerce are 
corn and timber, which is floated down the Soura 
during spring. Pop. about 27,000. 

PENZA'NCE, .a market and sea-port town, and a 
municipal borough of England, in the county of 
Cornwall, stands on the north-west shore of Mount’s 
Bay, 22 miles west-south-west of Falmouth. It is 
the most westerly town in England— the light-house 
on its pier being in lat. 50° 7' N., and in dong. 
5 28' W. The town, standing on a finely-curved 
shore, surrounded by rocky eminences, and in a 
fertile district, is exceedingly picturesque in situa- 
tion, and is famous for its mild, though somewh.at 
moist climate. Its esplanade, one of the finest in 
the west of England, commands charming land and 
sea views. The chief buildings, most of which are 
constructed of granite, are the town-haU and corn- 
market, surmounted by a dome, and the chapels of 
St Paul and St hlary. There are numerous board- 
ing-houses for the accommodation of the visitors, 
attracted hither by the .temperate and equable 
climate, by the beauty of the neighbouring scenery, 
and the curiosities of the district of Land’s End. 
Woollen yarns and cloths are manufactured ; the 
fishery employs upwards of 2000 persons; agri- 
cultural produce, pflehards, and tin and copper 
ores produced from the mines of the vicinity are 
exported ; _ and timber, iron, hemp, and hides are 
the chief • imports. The harbour is accessible for 
vessels of considerable burden, and is furnished with 
a pier 800 feet in length. In 1872, 859 vessels, of 
73,089 tons, entered the port, and 309, tonnage 
28,211, cleared it. Pop. (1871) 10,414, P. was laid 
in ashes by a party of marauding Spaniards in 1595, 
.and was sacked by Fairfax in 1640. A statue to 
Sir Humphrey Davy was erected in 1872. 

PE'ON. See Calophyllpm. 


PEO'KIA, a city and’ port of entry in Illinois, 
D.S., on the west bank of the Illinois River, which 
is crossed by two bridges of 2500 feet, at the outlet 
of Peoria Lake, 70 miles north of Springfield, and 
100 miles south-west of Chicago. It is connected 
by steamboat navigation with the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, by canal with Lake hlichigan, and is an 
important station on the great network of western 
railways. Bluffs of bituminous coal, opening upon 
the river banks, supply numerous manufactories. 
There are 28 churches, and numerous schools and 
public institutions. Pop. (1870) 22,849. 

PEPE. Three Neapolitans of this name have 
played an important part in history. The first 
of these -u^as Gajjrielb Pepe, who was born in 
1/Sl at Bojano, in’the present pro%dnce of Molise, 
Italy, and was a student of law in 1799, when, 
on the proclamation of the Parthenoprean Be- 
public, he took service in the Franco-Neapolitan 
army, and "was consequently exiled on the fall of 
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the new government. Subsequently be served in 
the Itub'an legion in the French army under King 
Joseph in Siiain with great distinction, and with 
hlurat. In 1815, he was raised by the latter to the 
rank of colonel, a grade confii-med by Perdinand I., 
who gave him the command of a province, and 
afterwards of the garrison of Syracuse. He espoused 
with great ze.al the cause of the revolution.ary party 
in 1S20, and was deputed to the national parliament. 
On the downfall of the constitutional government, 
he was seized by the Austrians, and imprisoned at 
Olmutz, in Moravia ; but was released at the end of 
two j'cars, and retired to Tuscany ; where, feebng 
hurt at some remarics of M. de Lamartine, then 
ebarge-d’-aflaires in that countr 3 ^ on Italian patriot- 
ism, 'he in turn wielded the pen in defence of his 
countr^'men with such severity that a duel resulted 
between him and the poet, followed b}’ an apology 
from the hatter. Prom this time he took no part in 
political affairs, but devoted himself to science and 
literature, and died at Bojano, August 1849. — His 
cousin, Guglielmo Pepe, bom in 1782 at Squillaee, 
was a man of equal note. After serving in the 
Prcnch armj' of Catalonia, and attaining to high 
r.ank and lionoiu’, he returned to Naples to support 
Mur.at; and after the flight of that chief, was one 
of the leaders of the ‘ Muratist’ party, yet, after 
the restoration, the Bourbon Pcrduiand allowed 
him to rct.ain his honours. P. rendered valuable 
sen-ices in rooting out (1818) the nests of brigands 
who infested the provinces of Avelliuo and Poggia, 
and after the insurrection of 1820, was for some 
months the most influenti.al m.an in Naples ; but, 
-after lus defo.it by the Austrians at llicti, 7th 
hlarch 1821, ho was forced to fleo the country, 
and took refuge in Spain, whence he retired to 
England, whore ho lived many years, afterwards 
removing to Paris. In 1848, on the proclaro.ation 
of an .armistice, ho returned to Naples, welcomed 
with enthusiasm by the people and the court ; and 
the king, constrained by tbo public voice, gave him 
the command of the N'capolitan contingent which 
was sent to aid” .,ho Lombards ag.ainst Austria ; 
but after the suppression of revolution in Naiflcs 
(15th hlay), P. was ordered to return and put down 
the insurgents of Calabria. Disregarding these 
orders, P., with ns many of the Neapolitans as 
would adhere to him (2000 men),' devoted his 
energies to the defence of Venice, of whose army 
he had been elected commander-in-chief. His prad- 
enco and courage, joined to an untiring energy, 
enabled him greatly to retard the operations of the 
Austrians ; but the force under his command was 
ill suited for effecting an 3 -thing of importance. 
His most rem.arkable exploit was the sortie he 
effected in person (October 1849) from the citadel 
■ of Marghera. After the fall of Venice, P. fled to 
Corfu on board .a Prcnch ship, and subscquently 
retumed to P.aris. Ho had, however, an antipathy 
to Prance, and speedily removed to Turin, whore he 
died 9th Angust 1855. Ho has left several works, 
the chief of which are, Itclalion dcs Evencments 
Poliljqvcs cl MUUaircs dc Naples en 1820 cl 1821 
(Paris, 1822, in Italian and Prench), and Jlistoire des 
Ecvoluiions et dcs Guerres d’ltalia en 1847, 184S,.ct 
1849 (Paris, 1850). A statue of him h.os been 
-erected in Turin. — His elder brother, Plorestano 
P. (bom 1780, died 1851), was also a Muratist, but 
submitted to Ferdinand. He was a mild and con- 
ciliator 3 -, but feeble liberal 

PEPP.RI'NO, an Italian term, applied by some 
geologists to the brown volcanic tuli’s derived from 
augitic rocks, to distinguish them from the ordinary 
tufas, which name they confine to the lighter- 
coloured pumiceous rocks that have more trachyte 
in their composition. 

PEPIK", the name of several distinguished mem' 1 
hers of the Carlovingian family; the first of'^whom. J 
• in order was Pepin le Vieux or Pepin de Lai^den, 1 
the founder of the family. Ho was of a Brat)ant 
family, and took his designation from Landen (now 
in Liege, Belgium). Bebelling with others of the 
great lords of Austrasia against tbo rule of Brune- 
h.aut, who was regent for the youthful king, he 
offered the crown to Clotaire II., king of Neustri.a, 
who, in reward of his services, created P. maire du 
palais of Austrasia, an office which ho continued to 
hold during the two foUon-ing reigns, and died in 
G39. His administration was directed to the pre- 
servation of the power and integrity of the Austra- 
sian kingdom, and though, b 3 ' opposing the various 
schemes of centralisation proposed by the king, he 
fell under the royal displeasure, his conduct g.ained 
for Mm favour and influence with the Austrasian 
chiefs ; his power and wealth were greatly increased, 
and a broad and firm path to political supremacy 
laid for his descendants. His son, Grimoald, who 
succeeded him as maire du palais, incautiously 
attempted to gather the fruits of his father’s sobemes 
before they were quite ripe, and accordingly suffered 
for bis folly. Both he and his son Childebei-t were 
strangled in prison (C5G) by order of Clovis IL 
Pepin ‘the Old’ left by his daughter a grandson, 
Perut le Gros or Pepin D’Heristai, who was 
elected by the Austrasuan nobility as their chief, 
to protect Austrasia against the machinations of 
Elroin, the able maire of Nciistria. His lirst step 
was to rid Mmself of tbo Meroa-ingian Icing, who 
nominally ruled over Austrasia ; which was effcotod 
by obtaining the condemnation of the imfortimato 
monarch, Dagobort II., by a council of bishops, and 
then putting him to death. From this time the 
Merovingian rule in Austrasia ceased. P. was now 
solo ruler, but bis ambition did not stop hero ; he 
bad resolved on the ruin of tbo Merovingian 
monarebs, and accordingly levied a large army for 
tbo invasion of Ncustria. Elroin, on liis side, was 
equally resolved to humble the territorial aristo- 
cracy, and support tbo throne ; and advancing into 
Austr.asi.a, his army came in sight of P.’s at Loixi. 

In tho battle (080) which ensued, P.’s army was 
totally defeated, Ms brother and co-riucr, Martin, 
w.as taken prisoner and put to death, and be him- 
self narrowly escaped. Luclcily for him, however, 
Elroin was soon afterwards assassinated, and bis 
successor, IVarato, signed a treaty of peace. Tho 
inc.apacit 3 ’ and t 3 T.anny of Warato and Ms successor, 
Berthaire, discontented the Neustrian nobles, who 
went over to P., and by tMs accession of power 
enabled him to resume the offensive. Ncustria was 
immediately invaded, and a bloody but decisive 
battle at Testry (CS7) freed P. of Ms opponent Ber- 
thairc, who was left dead on the field, and placed 
Ncustria at bis feet. Pull of moderation in the midst 
of triumph, and B.atiBfied that be could not place on 
the throne n more obedient slave than Thierry III., 
tho then king of Ncustria, P. caused him to be also 
proclaimed king of Austrasia, but reserved for him- 
self the sovereign power, wielding tbo sceptre though 
declining the crown. Prom this time he ruled the 
whole of France (Austrasia in his own right by his 
election as Duke, and Noiistria as maire du palais) 
with energy, and undisturbed by’any internal com- 
motion, during tbo lives of three other ‘ faineant’ 
kings, till bis death iri 714. Ho b.ad made several 
campaigns (G89 — 70S) against the Frisians, but that 
vali.ant and independent race was not thoroughly 
subdued for some time afterwards. P. bad two 
jegitimato sons who died before Mm, and an illegiti- 
mate son, Charles, subsequently known as Charles 
Martel (q. v.), who succeeded to bis power. — ^'Tlie 
third who bore this aame was Pepin le Beef, tbo 
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jia elder brother Carloni'm . ^ tjhcii i)ossessiou of the country; and after a 

jominally a part of P.’s dominion'; tlioii'di' as ff “■■'ny .vear.s tluration, Is.arbonne, the last of 
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rebellion ot Saxons and liavarians. P. beeaii to , 'P-’)> '' of plants of the uatnr.al 
c-arry out his favourite project of dispossessing the I!a. 'V’ included the 

Merovingian dynastv of even the semblance of 'V‘'f n°'v hmited, consists 

.antlionty, and of ori-iiiafine in i.crson a iieiv roy.al ?! jl,o i*'!,?”* ‘ stems, solitary sinkcs opposite 

dynasty. To gam Ins [loiiit lie ilattercrl the clern- it •''"‘1 covered with floivcra on aU sides, 

then the most indnential hodv in I'r.anco- and a4 • i]ov.-ei-3 mostly herm.aphroditc. The most 

they had liecn despoiled liv Charles M.artel for the species is CoMjiox P. or Bl.\ck P. (P. 

behoof of his warriors, a moderate dcTco of kindness ”“tive of the East Indies, now cultivated 

and generosity on tlie leart of P. contrasted him so countries, and extensively in 

favoiirahly with ins father, that tlic clcr"v .at once the ^ew ^\o^hl; its fniit being the 


(Iwm , 'f I''®, Eonib.ards, wlio avero i,roaiiIv,«>d'’:, sometimes twelve feet in length; nncl 

then ina ters f'f lt.aly, . and released tlie Franlcs from (crtnotiK ovate, acuminate, leathery leaves. Iho 
their oath of lidelity to riiildcric, the Jlcrovingkan* jniit is about tbe size of a pc.a, ot a briglit-rcd 
‘'"s- P' 'at once e.ansed.jeiv . colour when ripe, not crowded on tlie spike. In 
sett to bo elected king by the .assembly ( 'ci-,' him- cnltiv.ation, the P. plant is supported by poles, or 
at boissons, and s-on«ecr.ate(l by tlics ,i cst.atcs \,y small trees planted for tlie purpose, as it loves .a 
W.a3eiieo (March ,.i.) Chdilcnc retiirl' Bishop of ccrl.ain degree of shade, .and dilferent liinds of trees 
ent, wlicre lie died in 7.m. Pjf ted to a con- arc often planted for tliis piiriioso in Indi.a. It is 
traiikisU moimrcli wlioso clectio.a- .jvas the first nroiia'-atcd hv cuttings, comes into bo.aring in three 

auction of the jiope aiul who \vas. rn received the of four 3 ’cati after it is planted, and yields two 
^ Kolc-nvi. 11 consecrated to his crons annnallv for about twelve years. A\Tien any 

,i.l?„ r extent at.i on ^‘ccremonica put the of the ‘berries’ of a spiko begin to change from 

^lio from this tunc tuij' sun f AT - »..aa oil o^n r»of-lini*PfV .'tq whon ynore fiillv 


gathered, ms when more fiillj' 
iingcnt, besides lieing ajit to 
ipread on mats and separated 
idibing avith the hands or bj' 
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cities which had previously belonged to tl 

it +lir> Tinni'*. 


>iaUK X. 

tlio cssenti-al constituents of the spice 

. . j _ _ f XT- _ e rx. 


broken llicir engagements. Tills time lie took cbicily on an acrid resin and an acrid volatile oil; 
Baveiiiia, Eniilia,‘tbe Pent.apolis, and tbe dncliy ot ft contains .also a cr 3 'stallinc substance o.allcd 
Borne from tlie Lombards, rcimiting them to the Pipcnii.— The fruit of Piper Irioicum, a speeics 
TIoly Sec. After the settlement of allaii"s in lt.al 3 ’, very similar to the Common P., is more puiigout ; 
the turbulent nations on his eastern frontier de- and it is cultivated in some parts of India.— The 
maiided his .attention. Tho Saxons .and other fruit of other species of Pipcracca: is used as 
German tribes avero defeated (7r>7), their country pepper in their native countries ; th^ of Coco- 
cruelly ravaged, a hc.avy tribute exacted, and tryon Capense .at the O.apo of Good Hope; tnat 
nuinhers of c.aiitivcs and host.agcs taken. Kcsolvcd of Petlohrijon hii'jifolium, of Artanthc crocala, of 
to unite tho whole of Gaul under his authorit 3 -, he A. tricJwstachja, and ot Scrroniajaborandi in South 
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America . — Chavka Jloxhurohii .and C. officinarum 
yield the Long Pepper of druggists. They have 
avoody climbing stems, solit.ary spikes opposite to 
the le.avcs, dioecious flowers, and the fruits so close 
together on the spikes as in ripening to become a 
ccnipact mass. The siiikes are g.athered when 
umipe, and dried in the sun. They .are used in 
pickling and for odinary purposes, also in medicine 
for the same purposes as Common Pepper. They 
are generally reputed to be more pungent than 
Common Pepper. C. lioxhunjh'd is cultivated in 
Bengal and the Circars, where it is called P'lppid ; 
C, otficinarum in the Dutch East Indian colonies. 
The root and thickest part of the stem of C. liox- 
hltrphii arc extensively used in India as a stimulant 
medicine ; and are cut into small pieces, dried, and 
brought to the m.arkct imdcr the name of pippnla 
mania. 

P. acts on the skin as a rubefacient and vesic.ant, 
an<l is often used for this purpose in a powdered 
st.ate, moistened ■with some kind of alcoholic spirit. 
It is also emploj’cd as a local stimulant in relaxa- 
tion of the imda, and is applied in the form of an 
ointment to ringworm. Taken into the stom.-ich 
in small quantities it is a jtleas.ant stimtilant, but in 
largo do.ses it produces great jiain and irrit.ation. 
The quantity used, however, by the natives of hot 
climates much exceeds an 3 ’thuig Icnown among 
Europeans, and the cficcts arc evidently beneficial 
rather than injurious. The chief use of P. is as a 
spice and condiment. 

P. was _ knomi to the ancients ; Hippocrates 
cmploj'od it as a medicine ; and Plinj' cxjjresscs bis 
surprise that it should have come into gcucr,at use, 
considering its want of flavour. In the middle .ages 
P. was one of the most costlj' spices, and in the 
l.'lth c. a few pounds of it were reckoned a princclj- 
present The quantity now imported into Europe 
is immense ; but there .arc no me.ans of ex.actlj' 
ascertaining how much of the P. of commerce is the 
produce of Piper ni;/rum, or indeed of the Piperacct, 
and how much — although certainly it is not a larg"* 
pro])ortion of thd .vholo — is the produce of species 
of Capsicum. 

The name P. is popularlj' given to substances 
possessing a pungenej" rcsembliug that of P., 
although ])rodueod b}' very different pl.ants. Thus, 
Cayenne P. is the produce of species of Oap.sicum, 
of the natural order Solanacca; ; jAatAic.a. P. (or 
Pimento) of species of ICvpcnia, of the n.atur.al 
order Myrlacea: ; and Guinea P., or MELEGUETr.v 
P., of .species of the natural orders Sciiavuucfc and 
Anonancr: See Capsicu.m, Pi.mento, Grains or 
Paradise, and Guinea IT.rrER. 

PETPERSIIXT. See JiliNx. 

_ PEPPER-POT, a celebrated West Indian dish, 
of avhich Casarcep (q. v.) is a principal ingredient ; 
and along with it flesh or dried fish, vegetables, 
chiefly the unripe pods of the ochro (see Hibiscus), 
and chillies (see C'ArsiCUSl). 

PEPPER-ROOT (Dentaria diphyila), a perennial 
berbaceous plant, of the natural order Crueijera:, a 
native of jS'orth America, with pairs of temato 
leaves, and raccine.s of avhitc flowers ; the root .of 
which has a pungent mustard-like taste, and is used 
as a condiment. „ 

PET.SIRE has been already described (in the 
article Digestion) as one of the essential constituents 
of the gastric juice. Various modes of extracting it 
from the walls of the stomach of the c.alf, sheep, and 
pig have been proposed by different chemists 
(Wasmann, Ercriciis, fcichmidt, Boudault, and others), 
into which it is unnecessary to enter. Accordiu" 
to .Schmidt’s analj'sis, it contains f53'U per cent, of 
•carbon, G'7 of hydrogen, 17‘S of nitrogen, and 22'5 


of ox 5 'een, and hence in its ultimate composition it 
IS closely albcd to albmnen. This substance, either i 
M a powder or in solution, has been employed of’ 
late years to a considerable extent in medical 
practice, iu^ cases of disordered digestion from' 
deficient or imperfect secretion of gastric juice, and 
of convalescence from typhoid and other debilitating 
fevers. Pepsine wine is perhaps the best form in 
winch to prescribe this substance ; a teaspoonfid 
being the ordinary dose. 

PEPYS, SA5IUEL, a distinguished officer of the 
Admiralty during the reigns of Charles II. .and 
James II., 'was bom February 23, 1G32 — 1G33. He 
was the son of .a London citizen, a tailor, but was 
well educated, first at St Paul’s School, and after- 
wards at hlagdalen College, Cambridge. His cousin. 
Sir Edward Mont.agu (the first E.arl of S.andwich), 
introduced him to public employment. In IGGO he 
w.as appointed Clerk of the Acts of the Navy, and 
in 1G73 Secretary for the Affairs of the Navy. He 
w.as an excellent public servant, acpte, diligent, and 
laborious ; but during the fanatic.al excitement of 
the Popish Plot he w.as committed to the Tower, on 
an unfounded and absurd charge of aiding in the 
design to dethrone the king and extirpate the 
Protestant religion. Having been discharged with- 
out a trial, P. was replaced at his post in the 
Admir.altj', which ho retained till the abdication 
of James 11. For two j'cars he held the honour- 
able station of President of the Royal Society. 
He died May 2C, 1703. P. wrote Memoirs of tlic 
Jloyal Mary, 1G90. Ho left to Magdalen College 
his largo collection of books, MSS., and prints, 
including about 2000 ancient English ballads, 
forming live folio volumes. This curious collection 
w.as begun, ho s.aj's, bj’ Scldcn, and continued down 
to the j’car 1700, when the form peculiar to the old 
b.TlIads, namelj', the black letter with pictures, was 
laid aside for the simpler modern fashion. P. is 
now best remembered for his Diary, deciphered by 
the Rev. J. Smith from the original shorthand MS. 
in the Pepysian Libraiyq Cambridge, and first 
published, under the editorial c.arc of Lord Eray- 
brooke, in 1820. It commences on the 1st of 
January 1050 — IGCO, and is continued for above 
nine years, avhen the diarist was obliged from 
defective eyesight to abandon his daily task. As a 
picture of the court and times of Ch.arles II. this 
Diary is iuv.aluablo ; it was written in perfect 
confidence .and secrecy ; the events, characters, 
follies, vices, and peculiarities of the age are pre- 
sented in true and lively colours, and the work 
altogether is one of the most racy, unique, and 
amusing books in the language. Since the diary 
was first published, there have been four or five 
condensed editions of it. The fullest is that by 
the Rev. Mynors Bright, which began to appear in 
1875. 

PE'BA, a suburb of CoNSTANTiNortE (q. v.). 

PERAMBULA'TION OF PARISHES. The 
.ancient custom in England of perambulating parishes 
in Rogation week had a twofold object. It was 
designed to supplicate the Divine blessiim on the 
fniits of the earth ; and to preserve in .all classes 
of the community a correct knowledge of, and due 
respect for, the bounds of parochial .and individual 
prop'.rty. It appears to have been derived from a 
still older custom among the ancient Romans c.allcd 
Tcrminali.a, and A. — .aii.a, which were fes| vals in 
honour of the god Terminus and the goetde^ Ceres. 
On its becoming a Christian custom the lie.atl in rites 
and ceremonies were of course discarded, a' d those 
of Christianity substituted. It w.as appoint id to bo 
observed on one of the Rogation (q. v.) d.ajs, which 
were the three days next before Ascension Day. 
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f tlio Reformation paroclii.il por.''.mbtil.'\tions 
‘''conducted with great ceremony. The lord of 
^mionor, ndth .a l.argo banner, priests in turpUccs 
■in'd with crosses, and other persons with hand- 
J'' hells, banners and Etares, followed by ino=t of 
the parishioners, w.alked in jiroccrsion round the 
parish, stopping at crosses, forming crosses on the 
ground, ‘sa 3 ’ing or singing gospels to the com,’ and 
. allowing ‘drinkings and good cheer’ (Grindal's 
iicmnins, pp. 141, 241, and Kote; AVhitgift’s "Works, 
iii. 2GG — 2G7 ; Tindal’s "Works, iii. 02, 2.H, P.arkcr 
Society’s Edition), which was remarkable, as the 
Rogation daj’s avero .appointed fasts. From the 
different practices observed on the occasion the 
custom received the various names of processioning, 
rogalioning, pcramhulating, and ganging the honnd- 
arics ; and the week in which it w.as observed was 
caUed liogaiion weel: ; Cross weeh, because crosses 
were borne in tlic processions ; and Grass wed:, 
because the Rogation days being fasts, vegetables 
formed the chief portion of diet. 

At the Reformation, the ceremonies and practices 
deemed objectionable avere abolished, and only ‘the 
useful and harmless p.art of the custom retained.’ 
Yet its observance avas considered so desirable, that 
a homily aa’as prepared for the occ.asion; and 
injunctions avere issued reriuiring that for ‘the 
perambulation of the circuits of parishes, the people 
shoidd once in the year, at the time accustomed, 
with the rector, vicar, or cur.ate, and the sub- 
stantial men of the parish, walk about the parishes, 
as they were accustomed, and at their return to the 
church make thch common pr.ayer. And the 
cur.ate, in their said common perambulations, aaaas 
at certain convenient places to admonish the people 
to give thanks to God (while beholding of his 
benefits), and for the increase and abimdanco of his 
fruits upon the face of the e.arth, with the saying of 
the 103rd Psalna. At which time also the said 
minister was required to inculcate these, or such 
like sentences, Cursed be he which tr.anslateth the 
bounds and doles of his neighbour ; or such other 
order of prayers as should be lawfully appointed.’ 
(Bum's Ecclesiaslical Late, vol. iii. 01 ; Grindal’s 
Remains, p. IGS.) 

Those eng.aged in the processions usually had 
refreshments provided for them at certain parts of 
the parish, which, from the extent of the circuit of 
some parishes, was necessary ; yet the cost of such 
refreshment was not to he defrayed by the parish, 
nor could such refreshment be cl.aimed as a custom 
from any particular house or family. But small 
annuities were often beque.athcd to provide such 
refreshments. In the parish of Edgeott, Bucking- 
hamshire, there was about an acre of land, let at £3 
a year, c.alled ‘ Gang Monday Land,’ which was loft 
to the parish-officers to provide cakes and beer for 
those who took part in the annual per.ambulation of 
the p.irish. 

■To this d.ay, questions of disputed boundary 
between parishes are invariably settled by the 
evidence afforded by these perambidations ; for in 
such questions, immemoriid custom is conclusive. 
And so far are they recognised in law, that the 
qjarishioners on such occasions are entitled to tres- 
pass on lands, and even to enter private houses if 
these stand on the boundary lino. In Scotl.aud, where 
the parochial principle has never been developed as 
in England, there seem to be few tr.aces of a similar 
practice. But, as between neighbouring landowners, 
a brieve of perambulation is the toclinical remedy 
for sotting right a dispute as to boundaries or 
marches; .and perambulating or ‘riding’ the bounds 
of boroughs is a common practice. 

The necessity or determination to perambrdate 
along the old track often occasioned curious 
soo 


incident’. It a canal had been cut through the 
boundary of .a pari’h, it a'.T.s deomed nocesjarj* that 
some of the parishioners .«honld j'ass through tho 
water, inicre a river formed jiart of the boundary 
line, the ]ToccsEion eitlior pa'sed r.long it in boats, 
or some of the partj* rtripped .ami .’wnm .along it, or 
boys were thrown into it at cu’tomarj' plays. If a 
house had been erected on the boundarv lino, tho 
roeession chaimeel the right to pass through it. A 
ouse in Buekingh.amshire, still existing, has an 
oven passing over tho boundarj- line. It was cus- 
tomarj" in tho perambulations to put a bo\' into this 
recess to preserve the integrity' of tho boundary 
line. 

At v.arious p.arts of tho parish boundaries, two or 
three of the aallago bo 3 'S wore ‘ bumped ’ — that is, a 
certain part of tho I'crsou was sming against .a 
stone wall, a tree, a post, or any other narcl object 
which happened to be ne.ar the p.arish boundaiy. 
This, it will scarcely be doubted, was an effectual 
method of recording the boundaries in tho memory 
of these hattering-rams, and of those who witnessed 
this curious mode of registration. 

The custom of per.ambrdating parishes continued 
in some parts of tho langdom to a lato period, but 
the religious portion of it was generall 3 -, if not 
universally, omitted. Tho custom has, however, of 
lato years been revived in its integiity' in many 
parishes. 

PERCETTION. This word refers to our recep- 
tion of knowledge through the senses, an operation 
that to tho common understanding seems simple 
enough, but, viewed philosoplucall 3 ', is attended 
with much difficulty. Perception, considered ns a 
soiu-ce of Imowledge, refers exclusively to tho outer, 
or the object world — tho world of extended matter 
and its properties. Tho names for the act of know- 
ing one’s own mind — tho feelings and thoughts of 
tho indiridmal — are Solf-conseiousncss and Solf- 
introspootion. Tho word ‘consciousness,’ is some- 
times improperly limited to this signifioation. Locke 
used the term ‘ Reflootion ’ for tho same meaning, 
but this is .ambiguous, and is now disused. All our 
knowledge is thus said (by those that don 3 ' iun.ato 
ideas) to spring from two sources — Perceptiou and 
Self-consciousness. 

Two great disputes connect themselves with 
Perception, both r.aised into their fidl prominence in 
tho philosoi'hio.al world by Bishop Berkeley. The 
first is the origin of our judgments of tho Dis- 
tances and real Magnitudes of visible bodies. In 
opposition to tho common opinion on this subject, 
Berkeley maintained that these were learned by 
experience, and not laiown by' tho mere act of 
vision. See Vision'. 

Tho second question relates to tho gi-ounds we 
have for asserting tho c.xistenco of .an external and 
materi.al world, wliich, in the view of Berkeley', w.as 
bound up with tho other. Inasmuch as perception 
is a mental act, and know'ledge is somotliing con- 
tained in a mind, what reason have wo for belica'ing 
in tho existence of objects apart from mm minds ? 
or wh.at is tho mode of existence of the so-called 
external world ? 

The following sentences shew in what manner 
Berkeley opened up the question: ‘That neither 
our thoughts, nor p.assions, nor ideas, formed hy the 
imagination, exist without tho mind, is what every- 
body arid allow ; and it seems no loss evident that 
the v.arious sensations or ide.as imprinted on the 
sense, however blended or combined together (L c., 
whatever objects they comi'ose), cannot e.xist other- 
wise than in a mind perceiring them. I think an 
intuitive luroudedge m.ay bo obtained of this by any 
one th.at shall attend to wh.at is mc.ant by' tho term, 
exist when aqiplied to sensible things. Tho table I 
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"nTito on, I say, exists — i. e., I see and feel it ; and 
if I avero out of my study, I should say it existed, 
menninej tiiereby tliat if I ivas in my study I might 
perceive it, or that some other spirit actually docs 
lierceivc it. There avas an odoiu- — i. c., it v;as 
smelled ; there Twas a sound — that is to'say, it avas 
heard ; a colour or figure, and it aa'as perceia'cd by 
sight or touch. This is all I can ainderstand bj' 
these and tlie liko expressions. Eor ns to aa-hat is 
said of the .absolute existence of unthinking things, 
aaathout ana- relation to their being perceived, that 
f coins perfectly unintelligible. Their cs^c is pcrcipi, 
nor is it possible they should haa-e .any existence 
out of the minds or thinking things aa-hich perceive 
them.’ 

j Tin’s doctrine of Eerkcley, amounting, it aa-as 
I .said, to a denial of the ejdstcnce of .a material aa’orld 
, (avhich is far from a correct vieav of it), aa-as folloaa-ed 
I up by Ilumc, aa-ho, on similar rea^aoning, denied the 
; existence ni mind, and resolved the unia-erse into a 
' mere iloav of ideas and impressions aa-itliout any 
■ subject to be impressed, acknoaa-lcdging, nea-er- 
' theless, that he felt himself unable, practically, to 
acipii-'cce in his oavu unansaa-er.able .argum'enl.'. 
Thfrc av.aa obviously some great mist.ake in a mode 
of rc.yoning that brought about a dead-lock of this 
dcrcription : .and hence it h.as been the aa-ork of 
T.ylap/niiicnl philosophy since that time to cmle.aa-onr 
to put the perception of the avoiid on an 'admissible 
footing. 

j Dr lleid reclaimed against Bcrkcky .and TTiimc, 

I by appealing to Common Sense, nr Unreasoning 
Instinct, as a sutheient foundation for onr belief iii 
tbc existence of a avorld apart from onr oavn minds. 
Sir AV. Hamilton lia.s cxpnundcal the came vieav 
avilli greater cloamcs.i .ind prcci'ion. He considers 
that onr conseiousnoss tclis us at once that in the 
act of perceiving there is both a pcrc'innri ftiljut — 
soli, or the mind — and an cr'arnrl rcaUt;/, in relation 
aa-ith s-nsc, aa tlio'otyrcf pcrccircd. ‘Of tho c.xist- 
cnce of Ii itli these thing?,' he say.s, ‘ I am cona-inced ; 
hccaire I am conscious of Itiioaving each of tlicm, 
not mediately in something else, rrprff-'iital, but 
immediately int tsclf, ns nrisliny. Of tlicir mnlu.al 
dependence 1 am no less convinced ; bec.an'c cacli 
is apjirehondcd equally and at once, in tbc same 
indivisible cticrgj-, tlie one not preceding or deter- 
mining, the otlicr not folloaa-ing or dcterinincil ; and 
! because each is apprehended out of, and in direct 
; contrast to tlie other.' — /?■■»/, p. 7.17. 

! Much as Hamilton has laboured to elucidate this 
doctrine in .all its hearings, it has not been amia-i-r- 
, sally accepted as satisfactora-. Many believe that 
. lie has regarded .as an ultimate fact of our coiisti- 
' tutinn svliiit admits of being still fnrllicr resolved, 
.and lias mistaken .an acquisition of flic mature mind 
for a jirimitive or instinctive revelation. 

Prnf--'=or Fcrricr, in bis /ii'li'/n/c< 0 / jlf./opAync, 

b. as ,gono tlirongli tiic question avitb extraordinary 
j minntenc.-3 and cl.abor.ation. His main position is 

I tile inseparability of the tubjcct and the object in > 
I perception (a position .also maintained by Ihamilton 1 
in tbc above extract), avliich is not rcconci].abIc : 
I avitb tlie common assumption as to the independent 

c. xi5tcnce of matter. Indeed, be reduces the received i 
' dogma of the existence of matter pT K to a self- I 
, contradiction, and builds up .a system in strict con- 1 
I formityT. itli the correlation, or necessary connection, 1 
^ of the mind perceiving with the object perceived. ( 
j Ho thus .a])]iroaoIie3 nearer to Eerlielcy than to < 
. HamiUon or to Reid. 

I Those svlio T.-ould cndcas-our to shew that onr < 
j notion of tho outer world is a complex fact, and an ^ 
acquisition, and not a simple apprehension of tho i 
uneducated mind, e.xpl.aiii themselves to tlio fol- I 
lowmg clTect. It is in the exercise of ybrcc that we < 


d have to look for the pcoidiar fooling of ^5io cxtcritno 
i, ality of sensible things, or tho distinction \that weicl 
it make between what impreescs from avitboijt, andT, 
:3 impressions not recognised as outward. Any inapres, 
s sion that rouses a stroke of energy within us,' and 
3 that v.arics exactly and constantly as that energy 
y vanes, we call .an otitw.ard impression. Dr Johnson 
y refuted Berkeley, as ho thought, by kicking a stone, 
s Imt in fact it was his own action with its conse- 
1 , qucnccs, and not tho optical impression of a stone in 
t the eye, that 8.atisricd him ns to tho existence of 
', something outward. Tho siim-tokal of all the 
D occasions for putting forth .active energy, or for 
J conceiving this as possible to be put forth, is our 
cxtcrn.al worhL 

1 _ IVc experience certain uniformly recurring sensa- 

1 tions, and certain uniform changes in these, when 
1 avc exert particular energies. Tims the aasible 
; picture of our d\ -elling is a permanent and habitual 
i experience, and ti. variations of appearance that it 
r 13 subject to coiTL. 'ond principally to our own 
- conscious movements. As ii-o move from one end 
I of a room to another, we experience a change of the 
. visible aspect at every step, and this regularly 
! lia]>pcns ns often as wo repeat tho movement. But 
I at times the appearance exists in another shape, to i 
f which wc give tho name of memorj- or idea. Wo I 
• draw a marked distinction between tlicso tivo modes 
I of jircscntation, the actual and the ideal, and wo 
assign .a superiority to tlie one over tho other. The 
, superiority wc find eonnccts itself with the relation 
: to our own moveiiieuts ; a mere idea or ment.al picture 
remains tho same whatever bo our bodily position 
or bodily exertions ; tbo sensation that we call the 
ac/iinl is entirely at tbo mercy of our movements, 
shifting in cverj’ possible w.ay (but uniformly) 
acconling to tbo varieties of action that wo go 
throiigli. Witli a forward movement tlie iTsiliic 
iipprc.^sion cul.argcs, with a bacliward movement it 
diminishes. A certain movement of tho eye shuts 
it out, another restores it. Tho raising of tho head 
and tho bending of tbo body aro followed bj' an 
altered spectacle. Wc eannot but draw a bro.ad 
di.stinction between the mental scenery tliat is thus 
sliiftcd by all niir movements, and tho idc.as and 
drc.ams that varj- of thomBclvcs while wc aro stilL 
To express tho one fact, wo use tho terms extern- 
.ality, tho matcri.al world, independent existence; 
to express tho other wc employ the opposite 
langu.agc, iiitcrnality, the world of mind, fee. Even 
if sensation avere only lu ourselves, avo should still 
haa-c to distingiiisli hetaa-een iircscnt sensation and 
remembered or revia-cd sensation ; tbo reference of 
tile one to our voluntary movements, and of the 
other to no siicli modiTj-ing causes, avould obUgo us 
to note .a a’ital difiTeronco in the two classes of faefci. 
Such is the imiforinity of connection betaveen certain 
appcarance.s and certain movements, that avc come 
to anticipate the one tlirough tho other. We know 
that in some one position, as avhen lying in hod, 
cerkain moa-emonts of tlie limbs and back aadll bring 
us to the sensation of a solid contact in the feet; 
that nnotber scries of movements aa-ill bring on a 
particular a-ieav to tbc sight; that a third movc- 
iTicnt a-i-ill give tlio sound of a bell in tlie car, and so 
fortli. Wc cannot avoid regarding those a-.arioiis 
sensible effects, brought uniformly into play by a 
regular series of avaking- a-oluntary actions, as 
totally difTercnt from our ideas, recollections, and 
dreams. 

As our belief in the oxtcrnalitj' of tho c.auscs of 
our seiisalions means that certain actions of ours 
avill bring the sensations into pl.ay, or modify them 
in a knoavn manner, this belief is readily furnished 
by experience, and is no more than our experience 
entitles us to entertain. When wo liaa-o been 
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, conscious 

ino object v ,nor to tlio 


tliat a tree becomes larger 
cj-o in connection with a 
locomotion on our jiart, called the forward 
^ice; that this movement brings on at la't 
a .ensation of touch; that this "'.si-iisation of 
touch varies with delinite movements of the 
nnns, and so on; the rejietition of all this train 
of experience fixes it on the miml, so that from 
one tiling alone, as from the distant vision of 
tbo tree, we can anticipate, or as it is otberwiso 
called, jierccivc all the other cunseijui'iices. AVe 
then know, without going throngh the Kteps, th.at 
the .spccilieil movem* nta will bring .about .all Ibc 
sensations above de<eiiliod, and we know nolbing 
else; this knowlidge, liowever, is to ns the recog- 
nition of external evisti nee, tile actual f.act that is 
meant wlnsi a iiiaUrial worbl is spoken of. Relief 
in external reality is the sure anticip.ation of ccrt.ain 
sensations on the perfnrmanee of certain movements ; 
everything else sael to bo implied in it i.s but a 
convenient lij potlie^is f.ir .aiding the mind in bolding 
together tines' iiiuUif.irioiis eoiinections that our 
cxiierieiicc has establi.slied in the tmiul. In order 
to .account for the fart tliat tin' conscious move- 
ment of elevating the iippi r ejelnl is followed with 
the seiisalnin of light, to us ami to other minds, wo 
suppose a luminous ag. m y alw.ay.s existing even 
when not aO.'v'ting us or any other person ; we 
c,anrnit know or verify thus .supp.vsttion - it i.s a 
geaeraiisaln.M foiitnh.l upon p.arlienl.ar ex|s'rieiire.s, 
and rerving to lum up tim e i \perienees lu a ooii- 
veuiviit fonii, hut no ..u, h peremiial mdependint 
Euh.laiiee e.aii he ah ..hit. ly proved. 

Pi'.llt'RV.VI,, ^l•l 1 11. Rn.iiT IIo-;., Engli'ih 

minivt''r, was ml t-.iti of ,Iv>!in, Marl of 

Mginont ; h..rn .N .viinh. r I, ITiitl; <'ducated at 
Harrow, ami at Tno t v < "Ih g". I amlindge. He v.as 
called t'l tin- har, ami • ."ii ohtaiin l a reput.atma as 
a diligent l.iv. V r. < 1 . vi r ; auiphlet on the .abate- 
un lit of the imp. 1 him lit of Warren H.v tings, 
made him known t.i I’.tt. (Iht.vtning a real m par- 
li.aiinnt for N..rttiaiitj't"n, he was roon ouii'pinions 
for ins oxtreiim honor ot pop' rv, am! his violent 
advocacy of wli.it vv vs . sll"l liy liis party the 
‘ I'nitestaiit lilt' n .t.’ In th.' .\d'lingto|i .aduuiustra- 
lion, hevvas iii vl ■ ‘'^"In it..r ;< in ral m lSOI..and Attor- 
liev-gi'in'i-al in Isuj. lb vv.ni aft' rvvards indueed to 


fit man to lead the councils of this great empire.’ 
He was rc.ady in debate, a placid and not ungivacc- 
fiil rpc.aker, and led the House of Commons with 
much tact ; hut he was superficial and intolerant. 
.Sydne 3 ’ Smith, in his Jjcito-s of Ptln Ph/mlc;;, has 
conferred a sjiocies of iintnortality upon him by his 
wit and rarcasni. It was the fashion, when P.’s 
piihlic policy was attacked, to laud his dcyicstic 
virtues. ‘Peter’ raid, it he had to choose lietwccn 
jnihlic and private virtues, he sliould prefer that Air 
i’. ‘owevl for the veal of the preceding j'ear, whipped 
his boj-.s, and saved hi.s count rjg’ 

I’ERCH {Pcrcn)t a genus of acanthopterons fishes, 
of the f.imily Pcrcahr, to which it gives its name, 
and which inchide.s iiianj- genera ami a vurv- great 
number of s]>ecie.s both of mariiio and frcsli-water 
lishe.s. The Pi-rciilw, or P. faniil}-, have tbo body 
somewhat fddoiig and more or Ics.s compressed ; the 
Kc.ilcs rather large ; the houc-s of the gill-covers 
toothed or otberwiso armed ; the mouth without 
barbels ; the router toothed, and gciier.allj' also the 
Ii.alale ; there are Komeliine.s two dorsal.s, nonietimcs 
onl}' one. To this famili’ belong not oiil^’ the true 
percheg all of which are fresh-water fishes, hut the 
Rates (f]. V.) of tlic Xile, the Ikas'c (tp v.) or Sea 
P., and their congeners thu Pike Perches (ij. v.), 
the .y-vT(mf, and many' other fishes. Tlie true 
perches (I’itcu) have two ilorsal liiis, distinct and 



Porch {Pirco jl-inoUti:). 

.•••'parale, the r.ay.s of the fir.sl -spinous -and those of 
til'* r'eoiul lk'.vible; the longile is tmooth ; ami the 


nhaiuluii hiH pr"!' 'ii, aii.l .S'b'pt a political eareir. ' gill eov. rs are Issiiy, notched, and sli.arply .serrated. 

Ill 111" Porll.iml I I siiT. he vv.as ia.ad<> , I'he foUMiiN P. jUirut!;!;-) is an inhabitant of 

Chaiic.'IIor of tlm l.\. lo.pi. r, .vml vv.as even then ‘ tin* lake >, poml g .".ml still river.s of ahno-.t -all parts 
the real li'',ad of the cV' rom 'iit, hri inlhu iice with | of Mump,'. It i'l very comniim in Miigland and 
tleorge HI. bi mg ol.tain.'l by tin* vbpth of In i ' Ireland, and is found ill many of the Waters of the 
bigotry ami his pt rtm.S' mus opp,.'ition t'» thcliouthof Scotland, altliou'gli in the nortli it is rare, 
Cathiiiie elamis. (hi tlm d- .slh of the HnUo of ami is s.aid to exist only where it has been intro- 

I’ortland in IhUll. P h - nm- rrenin r. uniting to hit ' dueevi. Rut it is found in yeamlinavia, ami even in 

ollic'' of Chanull'.r of th.' l'.\. h.'.|U. r th.at i-f Mirst ! Igspland. It isof ngrvoiiish.hrowncolonr.p.a'singinfo 
I-ord of the I'c 
the I’niiv 

On the , 

entering tlm lobby' of the IIou.'' "f t'omnions. a man ' It often attains a leiogth of 10 or IS inelics, and a 
named llelhngli.vm Iirvl a pmt"! at him, the hall weight of ’J or 11 imunds, hut perches have been 
pierced Ins Im.art, an. I lie iimtantly expir.d. The | taken of S ]iimnds wei'ght or mon’. Tlie P. loves 
as' assui made m* atl*'inpl l*i *st*api*. He was a . still avater.', and is ea'.ily laxared in pomls, hut it is 

Liverpool hrokt r, tiailiiig with Riis.ia. who. having not a de'.ir.ahlo inmato of pond.s inteiidevl for other 

liiistaimd i.ouii' In,. I ") ami iiijuii. s, vvhieh he had I lish, hevaiiso it is very voracious, and vlevoiir.s their 
vainly appli"! t'l tlm gioernim iit t'l reilrisg il.-t -r- ! fry. It is readily c.aii'ght by ivhmmt any kind of 
milled to .av.'iig.' himself bv t vl-img the life of the bait, .and r-oiiieliiiies t.ilies ,a sni.all artificial fly. It 


of Chaim ll'.r of th.' l'.\. h.'.|U.r th.at I't Mirst ! Lapland. It is of ngrvonish.hrowncohmr.p.a'singinfo 
>f the I'ri'a' iirv . lb vv as r. taim d m povv er by golden yellow on th'.' under parts, .ami inarkcil on 

IIII'C of W.vl' s oil his t-' the regeney. ' the back with fix or reven imlistinct bl.aekish ero's- 

10 Util Mav IM'.'. ,ib..iu .'ll-.*!, as P, w.ri ! Ii.ands. It i height is .about oiie-third of it.s length, 
xt t It * II X 1 . I «. .'x _ia ' _ 1 ... _ii. -.f m _ 


primo mini r. l*’-i a nhofUed tiu* 

jmblic iiiiuiU and larliamciit liastcuvd to maUi' an 
proviiion f>*r liu muIuw ami nnineroin family. 
3Ii'} death wan, luiwcvt r, rather a private than a 
puhlie calamity. ‘With all my respect for tho 
virtue } ainl cxcellenci 'i of the Late immster/ said 
the Manpus of Wellenley, who liad lield the ollico 
of I'f)ri‘i'.;n Secretary ni Ili'^ mlminislratiou, * I fitill 
feel it iny duty to ray that I did not consider him n 
532 


much c.decmed for the t.able. It lives a long time 
out of the water if l;opl inol.st, and in some countries 
is thus hrought to market, and carried back to 
the pond if not sold. The female P. deposits her 
in long string.^^, united by a viscid matter. — A 
pm-cies of i*. (/’. iftiLVu), found in the soutli of 
liurone, difTers from the Common P. in its shorter 
and ueeper form, and want of blao): bands, iSevcral 
pjiccies are natives of the rivers and lakes of North 
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America, and are among the most esteemed o£ its 
fresh -v.'ater fishes. 

PERCH. See Eon. 

PEECLO'SE, a railing or other enclosure sep.ar- 
ating a tomb or chapel from the rest of a church. 

PERCLOSE, or DEill-GAETEE, in Hroaldry, 

the lo^ver half of a garter with 

I .the huclde. 

1 n PEECOLA'TIOIT, a proce.ss 

\ J i \ used in Pharmacy, and in 

\ / some other arts, for extracting 

\ / certain soluble properties of 

\ V / vaiious bodies by filtering a 
/ liquid through them. In the 
N/ new British pharmacopcei.a, 39 

Pei-closo. tinctures aud 9 extracts are 
ordered to be jjreparcd by 

percolation. As the fluid soalcs in and passes 

through the material acted upon, it displaces 

and c.arrios with it the soluble parts, hence per- 
col.ation is sometimes c.allcd the Method of Dis- 
placement. The forms of apparatus for percolation 
are very numerous, hut the prmoiple is the same 
in all — viz., a vessel with a porous bottom, and in 
the form of a truncated cone inverted, receives the 
material first, and- over it is poirrcd the w.ater or 
other fluid which is to extract its virtues. One 
made by au eminent French pharmacien, M. Bejot, 
is very effectivo and complete. A is a long fun- 
nel-shaped glass, with a glass stop-cock (6) in the 



Percolator. 

bottom, which narrows to an inch diameter; this 
fits into the neck of a largo globular vessel B, both 
being adjusted by grinding. C is a syringe of brass 
fixed in the glass B as shewn, and made air-tight 
by a caoutchouc washer, a^, a-, a’ are three 
diaphragms of porous felt, pierced by the tvibe d, 
which allows air bubbles to escape from the bottom 
without disturbing tlie fluid. The "material to be 
acted upon, as wood, bark, root, leaves, &c., is first 
powdered, and is then laid on the top of the upper- 
most diaphr.agm, a*, so as to half fiU the space 
between it and the glass-cover c ; water, or any 
other required fluid, is then poured in until it is 
filled, the stop-cock b is opened, and the operator 
draws the air from the outer vessel by means of the 


air-pump C, the fluid is thus rapidl}'- drawr| throur.io 
the material, and displaces its soluble par.ts. o-d 
and a’ arrest the fine solid particles which arth 
carried through the first diaphragm with the liquid, 
and form sediments which are also acted upon* by 
the liquid which is checked at each division for a 
time. The fluid, when it reaches the globular glass, 
however dark coloured, is beautifully bright and 
clear, and the preparations so made .are remarkable 
for their good quality and uniformity of strength. 
In the year 1SG4, Dr Redwood, of the Pharma- 
ceutical Institution of Great Britain, invented a 
new percolator of great efficacy. It consists of a 
tinned copper cylinder, with a smaller cylinder 
of flannel inside, in which the materials are put. 
The whole is fiUed with the fluid menstruum, and as 
that which is in more immediate contact with the 
solid materi.als becomes charged with the soluble 
matter displaced, it gives rise, as its density is 
increased, to an endosmotic action through the 
flannel walls of the inner cylinder imtil the whole 
is equalised, when it is drawn off by the tap, and 
fresh fluid added until it comes away colourless. 
The outer cylinder has a tight cover to prevent loss 
by evaporation. 

PERCTI'SSION', in Medicine, is the method of 
eliciting sounds by tapping, or ger.tly striking the 
surface of the body ; its object being to determine 
by the nature of the sound the comparative density 
of the subjacent parts. This means of diagnosis 
was first employed by Avenbrugger in the middle 
of last century, and it was afterwards adopted by 
Corvisart in the investigation of heart diseases ; 
but its value was not fully appreciated till Laennoo 
m.ade the diseases of the chest his peculiar study ; 
and since his time, its appheation and various uses 
have been considerably extended by the labours of 
PioiTy, Hughes Bennett, and other physicians. 

Percussion is chiefly employed in the diagnosis of 
diseases of the lungs, heart, and abdominal organs. 
It may be direct (or, as some writers term it, imme- 
diate), or it may be mediate. In the former case, 
the part to be examined is struck with the ends 
of the three first fingers set close together on the 
same level, or with a small hammer tipped with 
India-rubber; while in the latter, which is now 
almost universally adopted, a flat body is placed 
upon the chest, or other part to be examined, and 
is then struck by the fingers or hammer. The flat 
intervening body is .termed a Fleximeter (from the 
Gr. plexis, a blow; ‘and metron, a measure). The 
instrument usually sold as a pleximeter is a flat oval ” 
piece of ivory, but the left index or middle finger of 
the physician, with its fliat surface fitted accurately to 
the part to be examined, acts equally ivell. The force 
of the stroke on the pleximeter — whether the stroke 
he made with the fingers or the hammer — must 
vary according as it is desired to elicit the sound 
from a superficial or a deep-seated part. The sur- 
face to be percussed shoidd be exposed, or, at most, 
only covered with one layer of clothing ; and the 
blow should fall perpendicularly on the pleximeter. 
When percussion is made over a considerable cavity 
filled with air — as the stomach or intestines — a 
hollow, drum-like, or (as it is usualljr termed by 
medical writers) a tympanitic sound is produced. 
When any part of the surface of the chest is struck, 
below which there is a considerable depth of healthy 
lung-tissue, consisting of small cells filled with air, a 
clear sound, less loud and hollow than the tympv- 
itio sound, and termed the ptdmonary perciissiotv 
note, depending partly on the vibrations of air in the 
lung-cells, and partly on the vibrations of the walls 
of tiie chest, is evolved. When the subjacent sub- 
stance is solid (as the heart, liver, or spleen) or 
fluid (as when there is effusion into a closed sac), 
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ntl is dull in proportion to tlio cleiiMU- 
.nt of elasticity of tlio port struck. The 
, .hmg tli.it must he .icr|uirc(l in or.Vr tn 
„ J percussion useful in the ili.i-ao ii of ui'-- -.e 
I I" laoivleclyo of the .^oun b clicib I 

^ from the dilTorcnt pirts in thWr imnn.-.l comlition 
I lien, for c.\Mmplo, the lic.illhv nulnion—,- t. -- 
, ciission note is knomi, incro.i -I .-mnee' of t'lV 
M. ills of the chest v.-ill iu-Iint.' i (iihit.itinn of thn 
.iir-cclb (or Pulmnniry niniuiy.'-mni. vliile vinoi-s 
I acyrees of (hilluesi v. ill .i;i'.ir,l cviih-nce of 
j niorhul rh.inin.,s is .;rui„n of tliii.l into th- 
plcun llyiirothom), or inllimm.itory solhlilicition 
j of the luiio-tissne (t!ie IKpitoMtion of rnomnonii), 

I or tiujcrculr.r d^pojitiuiu The u ' of percu?"ion in 
relitioii to (lii^i,,sn h furtlier the'.vn in the r.rticlci 
i illilc.ir.DiTI.s 111,1 Pi.Ki i:i>v. 

PrUtCU-SSItlX (’.VPS .irotmiill coiip-rcylindoni, 
cln eil it one cn.l, f,i,- cuiivem,-ntly linlilin" tlio 
iletouitin,- poii.hr v.hieli is e.Tp!.,.le.l hr the .?ct of 
percu^^ori m |., ruo- i ui-inns. t’.-.p,! v.-orc not iis.ed 
.itii t.ie eirl.. -t .n-irtiis, winch the P.cv. 

■ Ik'.-'’'-. A her, hen, hire. pitentoJ 

‘■‘!^''-il,ly o,ner.il between 

IS 10. With t!i„ ih., -...n .,I h.,-e,vh.lo.i,lii,;: a-„,il, 
the lue of 1 ,.,, 1 ,..;, .h'-eoiitinii, ,1. 

Ill- 0.111 Iiov, 1 . rii,. .1 |..ir: of the c.irtr:,!-,-. in,! 
one optnti.in H ; ' . , .1 uith it in th.- o; ,,!k 1 hrc'-ch 

ot th" jun_ I . II. .:mii tore 11 . .-,trem,-ly ,11111, !e : 

-V ihcet n: ti..:i . . r ii ,;iiii;„il into 'p.eee i of 

ip r,ipn.i‘,, i| 1 . ,. 1 ,ir 1 .nt into tile f,, nil of 
oipi liy rt.iinp.n, .i, ,..r,it ,s r.iin'l i tiiin.iril. 

tli', v.'liol, 1.. , i_- ,i..n. in , J... nji,. j,... j..vo o', r'* 

>l‘" ' ' ' 1' th. I Iw, 1 ,n 1 {mv. in.eithi 

Iipn.’.r.i; in.i th n... 1.. ,..-.1, ... 

't'oii.'ly .i.ilu i.-.r,!’. "V, r till, n (Iii-t 1 th.' 

.l.t,,ni;ti..; p.M . r. .hi th. i irt:,-! . wl.ieh |.n! 
i'> r. J.crv' I ' .11 - ! . v. n. •lu t .(. .,r clid.eri ctit. A 
rt.-.'i'.:-r (.no- i.n,;,- u ; I jnt'> t’le cr.M. t> tix 
r.ui c.-npr. .1 th- j .v.-k-r, r.n i th- onofnt: n 

C'fii; !' *.v 1 . 

i 'jr imi-*... th., , char^* I with » la.i' 

p-irti of fulfil. ur.t.iu' M roun- an.! clilorato o*' 
p,ti h. for ,11111, ..1, v..:h ,1 i..;,.t'ire , iinp.i -1 ,‘f lw,‘, 
pirt ) of ehl.rite „f p,- . te.,i p.irt i of n.ltive 
rujp.ilirL-* of a;,'.. in ■. . i iin*' ,,j p iwiioro 1 .^*!a*i • 
til- la-*. miT. .i:, ' t r.>. p\rt m th- ch- nii aai 

r.cti,,!!. m l ht.n.,, .1 1 1 n., r,'ly to inen.i-e the 
fn,;t,,in. l..,r th, m r in v.hi h i ciii u u'e,l. 
r.'" k'ici:. ‘ 

PPP.cr.ssiiiN'. (■,.,ri.:: o.- .SVe Cn.NT.n!; or 
1 irn* i 

PEltt'\. Ihis U the I. inie of 1 noble Nhimiin 
f.iiiiily wh . .iee.,ni:.-.n„ 1 t!.,. e „n j;., .p,.,) 

.iiid ivb.j-e b, .,1. W . P.rev. ol.t.iiiie,! 

from bn ,v, .•■, ti, rty Knipit.' hV-i ,n the 

H'lrth ol l,.n -1 1. I . r, pr, ' nt.ilion of th- 

houoo d-v„Kc.l (f nip. lb I.ry I., \,-n-=. .bn -ht, r 

of the ;M biron. v.h.i n, ...-r.. 1 .b.-c.-hne of I.-iv.iin. 
broth, T. in liw ,ii th-j kii.e. .-nly on condition tint 
he aJ-pt-il Litli' r t!i- i Mrn.vnir or th- arm < of i\ ; I-.,, 
cho c to ritiiii 111 ! p.itemil imi.i .in, I t.i .i' 'nme'th,, 
I.ninie. rii,, h'.’.lof tile fiimly it the tune v.—n 
one of th- d.;,,f l,ir,,iis v, li.i eitort-ed M.iymi fh.irti 
fn.in iviin; .lohn ; in,l the Pth fen b! lord (tunp. 
l.'lwird I.) ihiv, .,1 1 -iinilir f pint tow.inb the pop-.,. 
nsiin,„t v.ho e ,li in.in,b he nnmtiiiicl. ivith others 
ol the peiter liiroiiii. t!m r]iintn.il independence 
o. the Ln^'ln!l crown. This nublcnnn's grc.it-"nn,I- 
f on V .-.111 diJtiiiynnIied militiry commiii'Ier under 
irtwird nr., nnd nctiny ns .M.irshil of Enttbiid it 
tp coronition of I’lchinl II,, wis crcitc,! Ibrl of 
-No.-tlmmbcrlimb He Eiib^efinentlv, liov, •ever, took 
lip inns .i-iinst P.ichird, ind pbeed the croira on 


the held of Henry of Linc.iit.cr, who bccimc Henry 
A-iin di.ssitiilic'd with the crovcmnicnt, he 
joinel^ in rob-ilinn ivith his son Hotspur, for the 
t o. tmisicrrin; the crown to Mortimer, Eirl 

j of Mmch._ The cirl, with the other lenders of this 
, {■e;b---Iion, tell .it Lrimhim Moor (IdhT— MOS), .md 
iiptit.cs becime f')!-f,:i;.-.L These, however, were 
I in fivnitr of Ids mndson, who bec.ime Lord 

ill— h CoTist.i.iIe of En-b-nd, .ind who W"s bil ,,1 -f 
the hitfle of St .Vlbin’s. fhi,s e.irrs son nnd nm' 
‘'-".rf f-i-l) r.’.ct 1 like fite on To-.vton 

110.. 1, fi-htin- m the v.m of the Lnn,e.i--tr;-.n innv. 
liie -Ith eirl (who obtimcd n rcveir.il of hi, f-*i,-r'-- 
i.t.iindcr) WIS mnrdercd by the popiibe.e in 7r.rth7 
urn icrlind, when ordered by the .ivince of Henry 
\ I I. to enforce i subsidy. The executions of the g 4 
nnd /th cirb by Edwird VI. nnd Elizibeth r.ra 
pirt of the history of En-kind. Tlio Sth ei’l wo- 
cimmitbed to the Tower, on n chir-e of hein^ con- 
cernod in n plot in f.ivoiir of Miry Queen of .’•■-ot' 
•ind dwd 1 violent dc.ith in prison. The lOtheiri 
foii-ht in the cml win .is;iin.st CIiirle.s L, thoii-h 
he took no pirt with the re;;icidc?. nnd cvcntuillv 
joined 11 the ceiicml cfTort to brin- .ibout th- 

1.0. ’torition. The 11th c.irl left nn onlv child, who 

.-u weeded to the nncicnt Inirony of P.,'nnd inim-- 
in- t ii.irlcj, Duke of Somcr-'ct, hoenme the mother 
i',' Jiul:o of Somerset, who w.n creibd 

1.. 1rl of Morthtimherl.ind, with rcm.iiiidcr to' Ii'b 

ron-m-Iiw, Sir Hii.^h .'''millison, of Stnnivick, in the 
comity of Vork, n i'ntiemin of rc-nectnulo l’ine.i~e 
•7''.- to the cirldom, obtaine.rln 

1/00 hn ndvincciii-nt to tiio diilscdom of Xorth- 
uiiil vri.ind, v. iiieh title i.s now hold by .VIp mm- 

• • or -,, I erey, b-m in ISIO, who succcedcil't.i the 
•liilK'him in ltG7. 


JiiosMi, D.D., .in eminent Tuctienl 
,• ,.l.se:,ir, nnti.'iuir;.-, nnd sshohi- w.i.s born nt 
l.:-.,li:,.,norl!i. .'tiir,.!,.hire, in 17 dS; v.ns c'luc.itod ns 
L.iristohiireh, (.>,n<,rd ; .ind liiviii- entered the 
’ Sr'’;. " ^'‘'■>'■’ 1 ’ '■! l>rom-re, in Irtl.ind, , 
‘ft’— lie di, ,I in ISl 1 , Tills nmiibie nnd nse.iin- [ 
J til''* frio:ul ci Jolin'on, Golil-mitli. j 

.111,1 i.tl.ir uirtin-uLued eor.t'.iuiiomriei, publbh, I ' 
tmii blinni ir.'in the Icebr.di.',' i n,:-.-., v.-rJ,,!! 'of ! 
*“'1' ‘-'’y V tiio .■’.ur.d ifer.-':'. I 

“ tmn-blion ‘of Mill-t's ycril-rn i 
-I/.f. ,1. L-o. His iiiDst popiibr .iml vihiibh' , 
c .ntributi-iii to our lit'Sr.iture w .13 the Jl.lhp,,, p/ ! 
.l/:e..;:f Jl-ujU-’i />o‘fn>, c>snsistin- of old heroio j 
1,111.1(1.1 .ind with s une modem imit.itioii.s, in I 

y.lneh the c,iit.,r biiirdf displ.iycd tlio t.i, to nnd i 
o elm,- of .1 poet Tlii I work appsird in 17 G. 7 , .ind 1 
1 . hye.l to LO'C f.iur editions of it c.illcl f,>r by the 
pnbhe, ana to rccoive the vrarm commendations o: ' 
ill P'leticil reid./n ind critics. Tiic /.t.hVu'-' we-e i 
yhi. !ly oht.iin,,l fr.un .in old fobo .MS. tint bi'l 
lallt-ii into IVs Jiaiuk, with the r.cMition of plecLi: 
ir.un the IVpys collectinn nt C.imbnib-e ih„ 
.\<hn:oIe Libr.iry nt O.xford, the Eritidi .^^u3eun^ 
.ind the works of our c.irlier jiwts. Cert.iin 

Iilwrtiei wore tikcn with sim,e ci tho b.illub 

Ejft..,niii,; tou-hcj, repnirs. nnd renov.itiom— for 
Whieii the editor W 1 5 i.-verely ccnsurotl by Hibon 
nnd oth-r nnlujuiries ; but th*.' coHecticui wns of 
nre.it vn-lue to our lite.-iture, rec.iIlinH public 
t.irte to the ni.lc ciiorcy, picturosquenoss, nnd 
j>i.„3ion of the old cbiv.ilrou.s minstreb nnd Elbi- 
b-etbiu F.inyM..,r3. It ciptivnted the vontbful 
iiiuimiiition ot Wbltor Scott, nnd w.13 the'inspiror 
and moilel x>i liis Miudrcl'y of Me ScoULdi Bord-r 
The memory (,f T. I1.13 been still further penietuitod 
by 1 Club Look As'ocLition, called the rmCY 
Sociirrv. See Ci.un Books in Sum., Voi. X. 

rEUDl'DO, n biy nnd river of oU.ibimi, H.S. 
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Tlie la}-, 20 miles long by G to 10 miles Tvide, opens 
by ,1 narrov.- cbanncl into the Gulf of Mexico, 18 
nuh.s u-est of the entrance to Pensacola Bay ; the 
river rises in South-Western Alabama, and bay and 
riv,r form the boundary between Alabama and 
Fhirida. 

PF/llEGEINE FALCON {Falm peregrinus), a 
B])e('ic3 of Falcon (q. v.) found in almost aU parts 
of the world. The female is larger than the male, 
being about 18 inches in length from the tip 
^ of the bill to the tip of the tail, whilst the male is 
only about 15 inches.' The female is the Falcon of 
falconers, and the male the Tercel. The phimage of 
the two se.xcs is very similar. The back, winM, and 
tail are bluish-slate or r.sh-gra}-, the feathers barred 
w'ith a darker tint ; the crown of the head, back of 
the neck, and a .spot below the eye, nearly blapk ; 
the front of the neck white, with dark longitudinal 
linos ; the breast, belly, and plumage of the legs, 
whitish, with dark-broum tnansverse b.ars. The 
wings arc very long, reaching almost to the tip of 
the tail ; and the bird is remarkable for its power 
of flight, being capable of maintaining for a con- 
siderable time a rate of more than 100 miles 
an hour, so that it is often seen far from any of 
its haunts or breeding-places; whence the name 
Peregrine, from the Latin peregrinua, a avanderer. 
Its swoop, when rushin" on its quarry, is avonderfnl 
I both for rapidity and force. The P. P. can easily 
I carry through the air a bird or quadruped fully its 
I own weight. Its ordinary prey consists of grouse, 
woodcocks, rabbits, &o. The woodcock in vain 
seeks to escape from it by threading its way among 
branches of trees and brushwood; the falcon 
follow.s, and exhibits at least an equal porver of 
moving with great rapidity in the thicket without 
getting entangled or stayed. Sometimes the quarry 
soars into the air, and seeks safety by trjdng to 
kooi) above the falcon, till both are lost to ordinary 
sight; but the falcon generally gets uppermost, and 
‘ strikes ’ it at hast. Owing to the quantity of game 
the Ih P. will capture — it 'is said that a single' nest 
will consume a arly 300 brace of grouse in a season, 
besides other prey — it is ruthlessly trapped or 
otherwise destroyed, so that this beautiful bird is 
in d.ingcr, like others of its family, of being exter- 
minated. The P. P. is a bird as remarkable for 
boldness as for power of flight. It has sometimes 
been seen to pounce on game shot by a sportsman, 
before it could fall to the ground ; and an instance 
occurred in T'orkshire of a P. F. dashing through 
the glass of an aviary in a toivn, and carrying off a 
bird. I't ra.akes its nest on ledges of high rocks, 
either on the sea-coast or in inland precipices and 
rar-ines, and lays from two to four eggs. Numerous 
localities in Britain have long been noted as breed- 
ing-places of the P. F., and some of them are regu- 
larly visited for the young birds, which are still 
trained in certain places for the sport of falcom-y. The 
bird, caught when adidt, although more difficiilt to 
train, is, however, believed to possess superior quali- 
ties. The P. P. is more docile, andbccomesmore gentle 
tlian the Gyr-falcon. The young female of the P. P. 
has been by mistake described by Pennant and others 
imder the name of the Banner (q. v.), a species not 
found in Britain. For fig. of P. P., see PalcoiHiy. 

PEIIEIE,A, Jonathan, the pharmacologist, 
w.as born in the parish of Shoreditch, London, 
22d May 1804. After a distinguished career 
at a classical academy in Finsbury, where he 
remained for four years, he devoted himself to the 
study of medicine, and in 1823 was appointed 
resident medical officer of the General llispen- 
sary in Aldcrsgate Street, at which institution 
he became, three years afterwards, lecturer on 


chemistry. His attention w.a3 early attracted f o tpo 
study in which he has become famous. In 1821, hd 
published a translation of the Lon'lon Pii-grina-, 
copaia; which was followed by A Jilnnual 
Use of Students; A General Table of Atomic 2^um- 
bers, with an Introduction to the Atomic Theorg; and 
other text-books for the use of those who were 
preparing for medical examinations. Ho contri- 
buted numerous papers to the professional Journals 
on the properties and adulteration of drugs, and laid 
the foundation of those researches which issued in 
his great work on Materia Medica. In 1832, lie 
resigned the office of lecturer for that of Professor 
of Materia Medica in the New Medical School in 
Aldcrsgate Street, and at the same time he suc- 
ceeded Dr Gordon as Lecturer on Chemistry at the 
London Hospital. His Elements of Materia Medica 
(first published in the form of lectures contributed 
to the Medical Times and Gazette) appeared as a 
separate work in 1839 — 1840, and at once established 
his reputation as a pharmacologist. The treatise is 
remarkable for the extent of its rese.arch, the variety 
of its information, whether scientific, commercial, 
or practical, and the scrupulous exactness of its 
statements. In 1841, ho procured the licence to 
practise in London from the CoUegc of Phy-sicians ; 
in 1845, he was elected a Fellow of th.at body ; and 
on the establishment of the London XJniversiiy, he 
was appointed Examiner in Materia Medina and 
Pharmacy, a post which he filled with admirable 
efficiency tiU his death. Among his other contri- 
butions to science, the best laiowu are his exceUont 
treatises on Diet and on Polarised Light, both of 
which appeared in 1843. His death, whieh took place 
on January 20, 1853, was the result of a fall down a 
flight of steps in the Co’Jege of Surgeons, and ivas 
deeply felt, not only by his professional brethren, 
but by the numerous scientific bodies, such as the 
Royal, the Linntoan, and the other societies of which 
he was a distinguished Fellow. 

PEREKO'P, IsTHtlus OF, in South Russia, 

f overnment of Taurida, 18 miles long, 16 miles 
road at its southern, and 5 miles broad at its 
northern extremity, connects the peninsula pf the 
Crimea ■with the mainland of European Russia.^ It 
is an arid waste of mere sand, or sand combined 
with clay. There arc, however, numerous salt lakes, 
and sMt is extensively made. In the north of the 
isthmus, and forming the key to the Crimea, is 
the smaU town of Perekop. Notwithstanding its 
advantageous position at the convergence of the 
numerous roads loading from South Russia into 
the Crimea, P. is of little commercial importance. 
Pop. of town (18G7), 4993. 

PERE-LA-CHAISE. See La-Cuabe. 


PE'REMPTORY DEFENCES, in Scotch Law-, 
mean defences to an action or suit, which amount 
to an entire negative of the right of action, as dis- 
tinguished from a preliminary or temporary defence. 

PERE'NNIAL, in Botany, a term employed in 
contradistinction to Annual (q. v.) and Biennial 
(q.v.), to designate plants which subsist for a number 
of years. Some plants, how-ever, which arc annhal in 
cold climates, are perennial in wanner regions. The 
term perennial is in general applied only to herba- 
ceous plants, and indicates a property only of their 
roots, the stems of most of them dying at the end 
of each summer. Perennial herbaceous plants, lilte 
shrubs and trees, are capable of producing flowers aw' 
fruit time after time, in which they differ from annual 
and biennial plants, which are fniitful only once. 
Those plants which, are capable of being propagated 
by cloves,'offsct biilbs, or tubers, are aU perennial. 
Thus the potato is a perennial plant, although the- 
crop is planted in spring and reaped in autumn, like 
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is corn, whilst all the corn plants are annuals, 
xn^t o£re is great diversity in the duration of life of 
v;hing jnial plants. 

"’‘ii’ERESLA'V, or PEREIASLA'VLE-ZAllE'- 
SKY, a district town in the middle of Great Russia, 
in the government of Vladimir, and 70 miles north- 
west of the city of that name. It was founded in 
1052 by George, Prince of Sousd.al. It possesses 
upwards of 30 churches and religious institutions ; 
but is principally noteworthy for the factories, 
which are its main prop, and of which the most 
important are cotton-mills and print-works for 
cotton goods. The factories yield in all an annual 
profit of about £3,000,000. The cotton manufac- 
tures of P. are exported to the fairs of Kijni- 
Novgorod and Irbit, and even to China by way of 
Siberia. Pop. (1SG7) 7452, employed in the factories 
and in the productive fishery of Lake Pleshtcheieff. 

PEREZ, Antonio, minister of Philip II. of Spain, 
was born in Aragon in 1539. His father was Secre- 
tary of State imder Charles I. and Philip II., and 
he himself was appointed to this ofSoo when only 
25 years of age, and acquired the entire confidence 
of the lung. Don Juan D’Austria, having sent his 
confidant, Juan de Escovedo, to Spain, to solicit aid 
against the party of Orange ; and Escovedo having 
rendered himself an object of hatred both to the 
king and to P., the former resolved to put him out 
of the way by murder, and intrusted P. ivith the 
accomplishment of this design, which P., to gratify 
his own revenge, accomplished accordingly, 31st 
March 1578. The family of Escovedo denounced 
P. as the murderer, and all his enemies joined against 
him. The king at first sought to shield him ; but 
in Jidy 1581 he was arrested, and by torture forced 
to confess. He succeeded, however, in making his j 
csc.ape to Aragon, where ho put himself under pro- j 
teotion of its laws. After a long and severe inquiry 
into his conduct, ho was found guilty of many acts 
of fraud and oomiption, and condemned to death 
in Madrid; but the Junticia Major, or highest 
court of justice in Saragossa, refused to deliver him 
up. The king applied for aid in May 1591 to the 
Inquisition, and tlio Ar.ngonese court delivered him 
up to its agents, Init the people rose in tumult, and 
liberated lum. Tliis happened repeatedly ; .and .at 
last, in September 1591, I’liilip IL entered Aragon 
avith an army powerful enough to subdue .all oppo- 
sition, abolished the old constitutional privileges of 
the country, and caused a niunber of the principal 
people to be executed. P., however, made his 
escape, aamidiug the many plots which the king 
laid for his assassination. He was condemned in 
Sp.ain as a heretic, but avas treated avith great 
kindness in Paris and London. He spent the 
latter yo.ars of his life in Paris, and died there in 
IGll in gre.at poverty. P. avrotc an account of his 
misfortunes, avhieh was pubhshed at Paris in 1598, 
under the title of lieladones. 

PERFECTIBI'LITY OF CHRISTIANS, a 
doctrine held by the Wesleyan Methodists (see 
Methodists) of a Christian perfection attainable in 
this life. It is not a perfection of justification, but 
a perfection of sanctification; avhieh John AVesley, 
in a sermon on Christian Perfection, from the text 
Heb. a’i. 1, ‘Let us go on to perfection,’ e.arnestly 
contends for as attain.able in this life by believers, 
by arguments founded chiefly on the commandments 
and promises of Scripture concerning sanctification ; 
guarding his doctrine, hoavever, by saying that it is 
neither an angelic nor an Adamic pei’fection, and 
does not exclude ignorance and error of judgment, 
aadth consequent wrong affections, such as ‘ needless 
fear or ill-grounded hope, unreasonable love, or un- 
reason.able aamrsion.’ He admits, also, that even in 
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this sense it is a rare attainment, but asserts that 
‘several persons have enjoyed this blessing, without 
interruption, for m.any ye,ars, several enjoy it at this 
day, and not a few have enjoyed it uuto their death, 
as they have declared with their Latest breath, 
calmly witnessing that God had saved them from 
aU sin, till their spirit returned to God.’ Concern- 
ing all avhieh, the general belief of Protestant 
Christians is, that these persons avere merely more 
self-complacent and less sensible of their ■ own 
corruptions than is usual, and that the commands 
and promises concerning s.anctification are all sus- . 
ceptible of an explanation consistent avith remaining 
corruption in befievers, and a need of fiuther sanc- 
tification, or a continued going on imto perfection 
aaliilst this life endures. 

That perfection is attainable in this life, is held 
by the Franciscans, Jesuits, and Molinists in the 
Church of Rome, but denied by the Dominicans and 
Jansenists. In advocating the doctrine, its Roman 
C.atholio supporters generally rest much on the 
distinction between mort.al and venial sins. 

PERFO'RMANOE OF CONTRACTS is one 
of the modes of satisfying the contract, _ avhieh 
m.ay be either by doing some specific thing, or 
not doing something, or by p.ayment of money. 
It is a good answ'cr to any action brought by 
one p.arty against another for breach of contract, 
that avhat avas contracted for has been already 
performed. 

PERFU'MERY, PE'RFUMES (Fr. perfiim, 
from Lat.yhm!i5, smoke or vapour),_ delicate fumes or 
smells. Perfumes are of three distinct classes avhen 
dcria’cd from plants, and there is a fourth class, 
avhieh are of animal origin. 

Class L — ^These are the mo5t_ ancient, and have 
been in use from the earliest period of aakich there 
is record. ITiey consist of the various odoriferous 
gum-resins, avhieh exude naturally from the trees 
aaliich yield them ; and to increase the produce, the 
plants are often purposely avounded. The most 
important are benzoin, olib.anum, myrrh, and c.am- 
phor. No less than 5000 oavt. of these together are 
annually imported into Britain. Gum-resins form 
the chief ingredients in ‘ Incense,’ (q. aa), and in 
Pastilles (q. a’.). 

Class II. .are those perfumes avhieh arc procured 
by distillation. As soon as the Greeks and the 
Romans learned the use of the stiU, avhieh was .an 
iha’cntion imported by them from Egjqit, they quickly 
adapted it to the sep.aratiou of the odorous pnnciple 
from the numerous fragrance-bearing plants which 
are indigenous to Greece and Italy. An essential oil 
or otto thus procured from or.ange-flowers bears in 
commerce to this d.ay the n.ame of Neroly, supposed 
to be so named .after the Emperor Nero. Long 
before th.at time, hoavever, fragr.ant av.aters avere in 
use in Ar.abiia. Odour-bo.aring plants contain the 
fr.agi-.ant principle in minute glands or sacs ; these 
are found somethnes in the rind of the fruit, 
as the lemon and or.ango ; in othcra, it is in the 
le.aa'cs, as sage, mint, and thjune; in aa-ood, as 
roseavood and sandal-aa-ood ; in the b.ark, as cassia 
and cinnamon; in seeds, as c.ar.aaa-.ay and nutmeg. 
These glands or b.ags of fr.agr.ance may bo 
plainly seen in a thin cut stratum of orange- 
peel; so also in a b.ay leaf, if it be held up 
to the sunlight, all the oil cells m.ay be seen 
like specks. All these fragrant-bearing substances 
yield by distillation an essential oil peculiar to 
each; thus is proewred oil of patchouly from 
the leaves of the patchouly plant, Pogostemon 
palchonhj, a n.ative of Burmah; oil of c.araw.ay, 
from the c.ar.away seed ; oil of geranium, from the 
leaves of the Geranium rosa; oil of lemon, from 
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Icmnn-poel ; and a hundred of others of more 
infinite variety. . . 

The old name for these pure odoriferous pnnoiples 
ivas Quintesseneo. Latterly, they have been 
termed Essential Oils; they are noar, in modern 
scientific works, often termed Ottos, from the 
Turkish word attar, which is applied to the well- 
known otto or attar of roses. See Oil. 

All the v.arious essential oils or ottos are very 
slightly soluble in w.ater, so that in the process of 
distillation the water which comes over is always 
fragrant. Thus, elder water, rose water, orange 
water, diU w.ater are, as it were, the' residue of the 
distil].ation for obtaining the several ottos. The 
process of Distillation (q. v.) is very simple ; the 
frar'rant part of the plant is put iuto the still and 
covered with water ; and when the water is made 
to boil, the ottos rise along with the ste.am, are 
condensed with it in the pipe, and remain floating 
on the water, from which they .are easily separated 
by decanting. In this w.ay 100 pounds of or.angc, 
lemon, or berg.araot fruit peel will j-ield about 10 
ounces of the fragrant oil; 100 pounds of cedar 
wood avill give about 15 oimces of oil of eedar; 
100 pounds of nutmeg will yield 60 to 70 ounces 
of oil of nutmeg; 100 pounds of geranium leaa-es 
will -vield 2 ounces of oil. 

Every fragrant substance varies in_ yield of 
essential oil. The variety of essential oils is end- 
less ; but there .are a certain relationship among 
odours as among tints. The lemon-like odours arc 
the most munerous, such as verbena, lemon, berga- 
mot, oranao, citron, citronella ; then the almond- 
like odoura, such as heliotrope, vanilla, violet; 
then spice odours, cloves, cinnamon, cassia. The 
avhole may be classified into twelve well-defined 
groups. All these ottos are very soluble in alcohol, 
in f.at, huttor, and fixed oils. They also mix with 
so.ap, snuff, staroli, sugar, chalk, and other bodies, 
to which they impart their fragrance. 

The principal consumption of the various frag- 
rant ottos is for scanting soap. ‘iVindsor soap, 
almond so.ap, rose so.ap, and a groat variety of others, 
consist of v.arious soaps made of oil and tallow, 
perfumed while f a melted state with the several 
named ottos or mixtures of them. 

Though snuff is by no means so popular an article 
in the reign of Victoria as it was in Anne’s time, 
yet the increased population, and still more increased 
exports to colonies, cause a positive increased pro- 
duction in scented smdf now than fifty years past, 
and it is especially in demand in the fur countries 
of Northern C.anada. There is a large consumption 
of fragrant essential oils in the manufacture of toilet 
powders ; finder the various names of rose powder, 
a-iolet powder, &o., a mixture of starch and orris, 
differently scented, is in general demand for drying 
the skin of infants after the bath. 

Precipitated chalk and powdered cuttle-fish bone, 
being perfumed with otto of roses, powdered msnrh, 
and camphor, become ‘ Dentifrice.’ The ottos of 
peppermint, lavender, rose, and others, are exten- 
sively used in scenting sweetme.ats and lozenges. 

More than 200,000 pounds-weight of various ottos 
have been imported into Britain in one year, and 
valued at over £180,000 ; to this must be added at 
least one-third as much again distilled in England. 
Of the imported articles enumerated, oils of lemon 
and bergamot, from the Two SicilieSt reached 
128,809 pounds, v.alued at £57,054. 

Clas-s III. — ^These are the perfumes proper, such 
as are used for perfuming handkerchiefs, &c. 
Contrary to the general belief, nearly all the per- 
fumes derived from flowers are not made by dis- 
tillation, but by the 'processes of enjleurage and 
maceration. Although this mode of obtaining the 

odours from floivers has certainly been in it some 
for two centiu-ies in the valley of the Var, irs laid 
south of France, it is onlj' by the publicatippily, 
a recent work* that the method has been lusion 
generally known. The odours of flowers do not, a.e, 
a general rule, exist in them as a store or in a gl.and, • 
but are developed as an exlialation. 'Wliile the 
flower breathes it jields fragrance, but IdU the 
flower, and fragrance ceases. It has not been 
ascertained when the discovery was made of con- 
densing, as it wore, the breath of the flower 
during life; what we know now is, that if a 
living” flower be placed near to grease, animal 
fat, butter, or oil, these bodies absorb the odour 
given off. by the blossom, and in turn them- 
selves become fragrant. If we spread fresh 
unsalted butter upon the bottom of two dessert- 
plates, and then fill one of the plates with gathered 
fragrant blossoms of clematis, covering them over 
with the second greased plate, we shall find that 
after 24 hours the grc.ise h.is become fr.igrant. 
The blossoms, though separated from the parent 
stem, do not die for some time, but live and 
exhale odour ; which is absorbed by the fat. 

To remove the odour from the fat, the fat must be 
senaped off the plates and put into alcohol; the 
odour then leaves the grease and enters into the 
spirit, which thus becomes ‘ scent,’ and the grease 
a<»,ain becomes odourless. 

The flower farmers of the Var follow precisely 
this method on a very large scale, with but a httle 
practical variation, with the following flowers— rose, 
orange, acacia, violet, jasmine, tuberose, and jonquil. 
The proce.s 3 is teimed enjleurage. In the valley of 
the Var, there are acres of jasmine, of tuberose, of.^ 
violets, .and the other flowers named ; in due season 
the air is laden with fr.agiance, the flower harvest 
is at h.and. AVomen and_ chddren g.ather the 
blossoms, which they place in little panniers like 
fishermen’s baskets hung over the shoulders. They 
are then carried to the laboratory of flowfci., 
and -weighei In the laboratory^ the harvest of 
flowers has been anticipated. During the previous 
winter great quantities of grease, lard, and beef-suet 
have been collected, melted, washed, and clarified. 

In each laboratory there are several thousand 
diAssis (sashes), or framed glasses, upon wMch the 
grease to be scented is spread, and upon this grease 
the blossoms .are sprinkled or laid. The c/idsse en 
verre is, in fact, a frame with a glass in it as near 
as possible like a wiudow-sash, only that the fram^e 
is two inches thicker, so that when one chusse is 
placed on another, there is a space of four inches 
between evmry two glasses, thus allowing space for 
blossoms. The dlustotion shews the chdsse with 
grease and flowers upon it (fig. 1), also a pile of the 
s'ame as in use. The flower blossoms are changed 
every day, or every other day, as is convenient in 
regard to the general w'ork of the laboratory or flower- 
ing of the plants. The same grease, however, remains 
in”the chSsse so long as the particular plant being 
used yields blossoms. Each time the fresh flow-ers 
are put on, the grease is * wmrked ’ — that is, serrated 
with a knife— so as to offer a fresh surface of grease 
to absorb odour. The grease bein" enjleurce in 
this way for three weeks or more- — in fact, so long as 
the plants produce blossoms — is at last scrajied 
off the chfisse, melted, stained, and poured into 
tin c.misters, and is now fit for exportation. lat 
or oil is perfumed wdth these same flowers by the 
process of maceration ; that is, infusion of the flowers 
in oil or melted fat. For this end, purified fat is 
melted in a hain marie, or warm bath, and the fresh 

* Art of Perfumery, by Septimus Picsse, Ph.D., 8vo. 

50 cuts. Longman. 
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corn, ■ 


-nt ofre'ig'Jjs are infused in it for several Fours. Fresli 
i.,Fiugjiiial I'oing procured, tbo spent blossom.s arc 
'er(j.p„' !ncd away, aud new flowers added repeatedly, so 
as they can be procured. TIic haiii on'irk is 
t^^^’Used in order to prevent the grease becoming too 
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hot from e.vposure to the iiaiccd (ire ; so long a: 
the gre.x-’o is fluid, it is w.arm enough. Oil does^nol 
rerjiiiro to bo warmed, but improved results are 
obtained avlieu it is slightly heated. 

.T.asmino and tuberose produce best perfumed 
grc.ase by cufleurage, but rose, orange, and .ac.acia 
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Fig. 2. 

1, Bain ilarle ; 2 , Section of Bain Mario. 

give more Balisfaclory products by ni.accr.alion ; 
while violet aud jonquil grease is best obt.aincd 
hy the joint processes— cnUour.igo followed by 


macer.ation. In the engraving a chdsse enfer (2, fig. 1) 
is slieasm ; this is for enlleurage of oil. In the 
place of glass, the space is filled with a aviro not , 
on which is laid a moUclon, or tbicic cotton fabric — 
molcsbin, soaked with oil ; on this the flowers are 
laid, just as with solid grease. In due time — that 
^ is, after repeated changing the lloavers — the oil 
I becomes fragrant, and it is then pressed out of the 
' molcsldn cloth. Oil of jasmine, tuberose, &c., are 
prepared in this wa 3 '. In order now to obtain the 
perfume of these flowers in the form used for 
scenting handlccrchiefs, ave baa-c onlj' to infuse 
the scented f.at or oil, made by an 3 ’ of the aboa-e 
methods, in strong alcohol. 

In c.vtracting tbe-odour from' solid fat it has to be 
chopped up lino as suet is chopped, put into the 
spirit, and left to infuse for about a month. In the 
c.ase of scented oil it has to be repeatedly .agitated 
aa-itli the spirit. The result is, that the spirit extracts 
.all the odour, becoming itself ‘perfume,’ avbUo the 
grc.ase again becomes odourless; thus is procured the 
essence of jasmine, essenco of orange floavers, essence 
of adolels, and others already named, rose, tuberose, 
acacia, and jonquil 

It is remarkable that these flowers 3 'ield perfumes 
avbich, cither separate or mixed in aaarious propor- 
tions, .are the types of nearly .all flower odours; thus, 

1 avhen jasmine and orange "flowers are blended, the 
scent jiroduccd is like sweet-pea ; when jasmine and 
tuberose are mixed, the perfume is that of the 
li 3 ’.acinlb. Violet and tuberose resemble Iil 3 ' of the 
a'allc 3 -. All tho various bouquets aud i) 0 sega 5 's, 
such .as ‘ frangiji.anni,’ ‘ white roses,’ ‘sweet daphne,’ 
are made upon this ]'rinciplc. 

J Tho commercial importance of this branch of 
1 perfumes may be indicated b^-tbe quantity of floivers 
' .anmiall 3 - grown in the district of the Var. Flower 
llarvc.st : orange blossoms, 1,475,000 lbs. ; roses, 
.■).'; 0,000 lbs. ; jasmine, 100,000 lbs. ; violets, 75,000 
lbs.; ac.acia, 45,000 lbs.; genanium, 30,000 lbs.; 
tuberose, 21,000 lbs. ; jonquil, 5000 lbs. 

Cl.\s.s IV. I’erfumcs of animal origin. — The 
priiicip.al are Musk (q. v.). Ambergris (q. v.). Civet 
(q. aa), and Castor (q. v.). Tho aroma of musk is 
the most univer.s.ally admired of all perfumes ; it 
freely imp.arts odour to every body with avhioh it is 
ill contact. Its iiower to impart odour is such, that 
polished steel aviil become fragrant of it if the metal 
bo .slnit in a box wliere there is musk, contact not 
being necessar 3 ’. 

In poifiimer 3 ’ m.aniifacture, musk is mixed with 
other odorous bodies to give permancnco to a 
scent. Tho iisii.al statement ns to tho length of 
lime that musk continues to give out odour has 
been c.alled in question. If line musk be spread 
in thin l.a 3 -cra upon 0113 - surface, and fully 
exjioscd to .a changing current of air, all fragrance, 
it is s.aid, will bo gone in from six to tareh’O 
iiiontlis. 

Civet is cxcccdingh^ potent ns an odour, and when 
[lure, and smelled at in the bulk of an ounce or so, 
la ulterh' iusupport.ablo from its nauscousness ; in 
this respect it e.xcecds musk. AVhen, however, 
civet is diluted so as to oiler but mimito quantities 
to the olfactories, then its ]'crfume is gcneraU 3 ’- 
.admitted ; this is so with gas-tar ; but tho fragrant 
principle is the .same as that breathed by the 
beautiful narcissus. Castor is in our da 3 ' lilmost 
obsolete as a perfume. 

The aver.age importation of musk per annum for 
a itcriod of five 3 -oars was O.ISS ounces, v.abio £10.058 ; 
export 1578 ounces, value £*21-13 ; leaving for home- . 
consumption every ye.ar 7S10 ounces, value £So-15. 
Average importation per annum for a similar 
period; otto of roses 1117 ounces, a-.aluo £13,501 ; 
vanilla 3525 pouuds, a-alue £12,508 ; ambergris 225 
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ounces, value £225 ; civet 355 ounces, value £300 ; 
orris root 420 hundredweight. 

The Tvorks on perfumes are very few; that of 
Madame Celnart, in the Libraire Eoret, is most 
worthy of notice among the French; a translation of 
it has been made by Sir 0. Slorfit of Philadelphia. 
In England, The British Perfumer, by. 0. Lilly 
(1S22), was the only work of the kind published in 
England prior to the Art of Perfumery by S. Pfesse 
(1855). See also Eimmel’s Booh of Perfumes (1875). 

PE'KGAMUS, or PERGASIUSI, anciently a city 
of Slysia in Asia Slinor, on the navigable river 
Caicus, at the distance of 120 stadia from the sea. 
According to tradition, the place was of Greek 
origin, but its early history is quite insignificant. 
It first acquired prominence when Lysimachus, one 
of .^e:rander’s generals, chose it as a stronghold in 
which to keep his treasures. Under Philetems it 
became the capital of a state, 283 E.a His successor, 
Eumcnes I., maintained its independence against the 
Seloucidm, although the title of king was first 
assumed by Attains I., who reigned from 241 to 197 
E. c. He intimately allied himself with the Romans 
against Philip of Macedon, and this alliance subsisted 
throughout succeeding reigns, in which the kingdom 
increased in extent and importance, till at last 
Attains III., surnamed Pldlometer, who died in 133 
B. c., left it with all his treasures to the Romans, 
who successfully maintained the right thus'acquired, 
and under whom the city continued to flourish. . It 
was the focus of all the great mihtary and commercial 
routes of Asia klinor, and Pliny describes it as lonyc 
darissimum Asia: Pergamum. The Attali collected 
in P. a library- only inferior to that of Ale.xandria. 
It was also the seat of a famous grammar;School, 
and it gave its narno to Parchment (q. v.). P. sank 
under the Byzantine emperors, but the place still 
exists under the name Bergamah, and is noted for 
the splendour and mamifioence of its ruins, which 
embrace temples, palaces, aqueducts, gymnasia, 
amphitheatres, and city walls. 

PERGOLESE, Giovanni Battista, an eminent 
musician of the Neapolitan school Eridence 
regarding the date and place of his birth is con- 
llicting ; probably the correct account is that of the 
Marchese di Villarosa, his latest biographer, who 
states that he was born at jesi, near Ancona, on 
the 3d of January 1710. In 1717 he was admitted 
into the Conscrvatorio dei Poveri di Gesk Cristo at 
Naples, where he studied the violin imder Domenico 
di Matteis, and musical composition under Gaetano 
Greco and Durante, Under the conriction that 
melody and taste were sacrificed to learnin<» by 
most of tho masters of his time, ho abandonc^ the 
style of Scurlatti and Greco for that of Vinci and 
Hasse. His first great work was the oratprio of 
Ban Gugliclmo (VAquitania, composed in 1731. In 
that and the following year appeared his operas of 
Ba Serva Padrona, 11 Prigionier SuperJjo, and Lo 
Prate Innamorato ; in 1734, Adriano in Siria; in 
1735, II Flaminio and L’Olimpiade. In 1734, he 
received the appointment of maestro di capella of 
the Church of Loretto. In consequence of delicate 
health, he removed to Pozzuoli, where be composed 
the cantata.of Orfeo, and his pathetic Slahat Mater. 
He died there of eonsumption in 1736. Besides the 
above-mentioned works, P. composed a number of 
pieces for the chruch, which were better appreciated 
during his lifetime than his secular compositions, 
also a rioliu concerto, and thiity trips for violin, 
violoncello, and harpsichord. His avorks are all 
characterised by sweetness and freedom of style. 

according to the mythical lore 
® Last, a being begotten by fallen spirits, 
avhich spends its life in all imaginable delights, is 


^mortal, but is for ever excluded from thut gorno 
Paradise. It takes an intermediate place bi^s laid 
angels and demons, and is either male or f(.„pilv 
So far from there being only female Peris, sion 
m supposed by some, and those the wives of ume 
Devs, the Peris live, on the contrary, in constant- 
warfare with these Devs. Otherwise, they are 
of the most innocuous character to mankind, and 
exactly as the fairies, with whom our own popular 
mythology has made us familiar, are, when female, 
of surpassing beauty. One of the finest compliments 
to be paid to a Persian lady is to spealt of her as 
Perizadeh (born of a Peri ; Greek, Parisatis). They 
belong to the great family of genii, or jin : a 
belief in whom is enjoined in the Koran, and for 
whose conversion, as well as for that of man, 
Mohammed was sent (cf. Koran, chaps. Iv., bexii., 
and Ixxiv.). 

PERIA'GUA, a large canoe composed of the 
trunks of two trees, hollowed and united into one 
fabric ; whereas an ordinary canoe is formed of the 
body of one tree only. Periaguas are used in the 
Pacific, and were formerly employed among the 
West India Islands, whence the frequent allusion to 
them in Bdbinson Crusoe. 

PE'RIANTH (Gr. peri, around, anthos, a flower), 
in Botany, the floral envelope (see Flow'ee) of those 
plants in wliich the calyx and corolla are not easily 
distinguished. The term is convenient, as it can be 
applied indifferently to the calyx and corolla ; thus, 
when there is either a calyx or corolla existing, but 
not both, the perianth is s.aid to be single; when 
both arc present, double. Both are really present in 
many endogenous plants, to which the use of the term 
perianth is confined by some botanists ; the single 
floral envelope of exogenous plants being regarded 
as a calp:, and the corolla supposed to be wanting. 
The perianth is regular in some plants, irregidar in 
others. It often displays great beauty, as in tulips, 
crocuses, lilies, &c. 

PERIOARDI'TIS, or Inflammation of tho 
Pericardium (q. v.), is a disease of frequent occur- 
rence ; the result of a very large number of 
post-mortem examinations being to shew that about 
1 in 23 of aU who die at an adult age exhibits 
traces of recent or old attacks of this disorder. 

For reasons which aviU be obvious when we come 
to speak of the physical signs of this disease, ave shall 
commence with a notice of the anatomical changes 
which take place in the inflamed membrane. Very 
soon after symptoms of pericarditis begin to sheav 
themselves there is an abnormal dryness of the 
serous membrane, avhich is speedily followed by an 
increased secretion of fluid. The secreted fluid is 
sometimes almost entirely fibrinous, in which case 
it coagulates, and gives rise to adhesions between 
the heart and the pericardium ; or it may consist 
almost entirely of serum, W'hich remains liquid ; or 
it may be, and it most frequently is a mixture of 
the two. When there is a large amount of liquid 
effusion (as, for instance, a third of a pint or more) 
which is not re-absorbed, death usually takes place 
in the course of a few days, in consequence of the 
interference of the fluid with the heart’s actions ; 
but when there is not much liquid effusion, or when 
the liquid part is absorbed, the pericardium becomes 
more or less adherent, and apparent recovery usually 
takes place. 

In the cases that prove fatal when fibrinous fluid 
has been effused, but has not coagulated to such an 
extent as to cause complete adhesion of the heart to 
the pericardium, the partially coagulated fibrin (or 
lymph, as the older authors styled it) is seen to be 
of a yellowish-white colour, and to ocern- in a rugged, 
shaggy, or ceUular form. Laennec compared the 
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- on -winch the lymph is deposited to that 
h- would be produced by suddenly separatin'^ 
iiiat pieces of wood between which a thin layer 
.putter had been compressed. Dr Watson regards 
jc appearance as more like the rough side of pieces 
of uncooked tripe than anything else ; while others 
have compared it to lace-work, cut sponge, a lione^^- 
conih, a congeries of earthworms, &c. 'When the 
patient dies at a more advanced stage of the disease 
" viz., soon after the whole of the membrane has 
become adlierent— incipient blood-vessels, in the form 
of red points and branching lines, are seen, indicating 
that organisation is commencing in the deposit^ 
which _if death had not ensued would have been 
finally converted into celhdar or areolar tissue, and 
have occasioned the complete obliteration of the 
pericardial camty. 

The symptoms of pericarditis are pain in the 
situation of the heart, increased by a fidl inspiration, 
by pressure upon or between the ribs in the cardiac 
region, and especially by pressure upwards against 
the di.aphragm by thrusting the fingers beneafli the 
cartilages of the false ribs ; palpitations ; a dry 
cough and hurried respiration ; discomfort or pain 
on lying on the left side ; restlessness ; great 
anxiety of countenance ; and sometimes delirium. 
The pulse usually beats from 110 to 120 in a minute, 
and is sometimes intermittent ; and febrile symptoms 
are always present. These symptoms are seldom 
collectively present in any individu.al case, and until 
the time of Louis the diagnosis of this disease was 
uncertain and obscure. The physical signs, dependent 
on the anatomical changes which have been described, 
are, however, generally so distinct that by their aid 
the disease can bo readily detected. They arc 
three in number. 1. In consequence of irritation 
propagated to the muscular tissue of the heart at 
the commencement of the inflammation of its 
investing membrane, the ventricles contract with 
increased force, rendering the sounds of the heart 
louder and its impulse stronger than in health, or 
than in the more advanced stages of the disease. 
2. When much fluid is effused into the peric.ardium, 
dulness on percussion is always observable to a 
greater degree than in health. This sign, which is 
very characteristic, is seldom perceived till the 
disease has continued for two or three days. In 
relation to this increased dulness, we must premise 
that in the healthy condition of the heart and lungs 
there is an irregular roundish space with a diameter 
of somewhat less than two inches, extending from 
the sternum (or breast-bone) between the level of 
the fourth and fifth ribs towards the left nipple, in 
which a portion of the surface of the heart is not 
overlapjied by the lungs, but lies in contact with 
the walls of the chest. This space should normally 
be dull on percussion. In pericarditis the extent of 
the dulness beyond the normal limit indic.atc 3 the 
amount of effusion. In extreme cases the dulness 
may extend over a space whose diameter is seven 
inches or more. Simultaneous with the increased 
dulness, there is a diminution of the heart’s sounds in 
consequence of the intervening fluid, and the impidse 
is often scarcely perceptible. 3. The rubbing of 
the inflamed and roughened surfaces upon each 
other gives rise to a sound which is commonly 
called the friction sound, but which has received 
various names. Thus Dr Watson c.alls it a to and 
fro sound, and observes regarding its vari.ations 
that, ‘ like all the other morbid sounds heard within 
the chest, it is capable of much variety in tone and 
degree. Sometimes it very closely resembles the 
noise made by a saw in cutting through a board; 
sometimes it is more like that occasioned by the 
aetion of a file or of a rasp ; but its essential char- 
acter is that of alternate rubbing ; it is a to and fro 


soimd.’ This sound is heard early in the disease, 
before the sru-faces of the pericardium are separated 
by the effusion of fluid ; and it is due either to the 
dryness of the membrane, or to its roughness from 
the deposition of Ij-mph. '\\’hen the contiguous 
surfaces are either separated by fluid, or become 
adherent, the sound disappears ; but when it has 
been lost from the first of these causes, it reappears 
after the fluid has been so far absorbed as to permit 
the surfaces again to come in contact. But hbre, 
again, its duration is brief, for the surfaces soon 
become adherent and cease to rub upon each other. 

Pericarditis is a disease which occasionally runs 
a very rapid course, and terminates fatally in forty- 
eight hours or less. In ordinary cases, however, 
which terminate in apparent recovery, the disease 
generally begins to yield in a week or ten days, and 
excepting that adliesion remains, the eure appears 
to be complete iu three w-eeks or less. But althongh 
these patients apparently recover, the pericardTal 
adhesion commonly occasions other structural 
changes of the heart sooner or later to develop 
themselves; and in those cases that the physician 
has the opportunity of subsequently watching, it is 
observed that fatal disease of the heart, primarily 
due to the perio.arditis, almost always supervenes.’ 
In slight cases it is probable that a true cure, 
without adhesion, may take place. 

Pericarditis frequently arises from exposure to 
cold avhen the hody is warm and perspiring. It is 
no uncommon resivlt of a contaminated state of the 
blood, such as occurs in the ex.anthematous diseases, 
especially scarlatina, and in Bright’s disease of the 
kidney ; but hoyoud all comparison, it is of most 
frequent occurrence in association with acute 
Rheumatism (q. v.), of which it forms by far the 
most dangerous complication. 

At the commencement of the disease, blood should 
bo freely takqn (if the patient is tolerably robust) 
from the region of the hc.art either by cupping or 
repe.ated leeching ; and at the same time every 
attempt must be made to get the system under 
the influence of mercury to the extent of rendorinfr 
the gums tender and of affecting the breath. Not 
only should calomel in small doses, and comhined 
with opium with the view of preventing purging, be 
frequently given, but mercurial ointment should be 
rubbed into the arm-pits and inner sides of the 
thighs, and the mouth should be kept slightly sore 
for some time. After three or four days, if there 
should be much fluid effusion, a large blister should 
be applied over the lieai-t ; and if the patient is not 
already under the influence of mercury, the raw 
surface may be dressed -with mercurial ointment. 
Perfect rest both of body and mind is of essential 
importance, and all possible causes of excitement 
should be excluded. The diet should be mild and 
chiefly farinaceous, and little or no animal food 
should be allowed till the beginning of convalescence. 
Cooling drinlcs are agree.able to the patient, and 
may be taken freely -with advantage throughout the 
disease. 

PERICA’RDIUM, The, is a conical membranous 
E.ac, containing the heart and the commencement of 
the great vessels, to the c.xtent of about two inches 
from their origin. It is placed -n-ith its apex 
upwards behind the sternum, and to its left side, in 
the interval between the pleuraj — the serous sacs 
in which the lungs .are enclosed ; while its base is 
attached to the diaphragm. It is a flbro-serous 
membrane, consisting of an external fibrous and an 
internal^serous layer. The fibrous layer is a strong, 
dense, fibrous membrane ; the sci’ous layer invests 
the heart, and is then reflected on the inner surface 
of the fibrous layer. Like .all serous membranes, it 
IS a closed sac ; its inner surface is smooth and 
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glistening, and secretes a thin fluid -whicli serves to 
facilitate the natural movements of the heart. It 
is inflammation of this serous sac which constitutes 
the disease known as pericarditis. 

PE'RICARP. See Ekuit. 

PE'RICLES (Gr. Perales), the most accora- 
jilished statesman of ancient Greece, was Lorn of 
distinguished parentage in the early part of the 
Cth c. n. c. li's father was that Xanthippus who 
won the wetory over the Persians at Myc.ale, 
479 n. c., and his mother, Agariste, was the niece 
of the great Athenian reformer Oleisthencs. P. 
received an elaborate education ; but of all his 
teachers, the one Avhom he most reverenced, and 
from whose instructions he derived most benefit, 
was the philosopher Anaxagoras (q. v.). P. was 
conspicuous all tlurough his career for the singular 
dignity of his manners, the ‘ Olympian’ thimder of 
his eloquence, his sagacity, probity, and profound 
Athenian patriotism. 'When he entered on public 
life, Aristides had only recently died, Themistoclcs 
was an exfle, and Cimon was fighting the battles of 
his country abroad. Although the family to which 
he belonged was good, it did not rank among the 
first in jioint of either wealth or inllueucc, yet so 
transcendent were the .abilities of P., th.at ho r-ajiidly 
rose to the highest power in the state as the leader 
of the dominant democracy. The sincerity of his 
attachment to the ‘ popular’ party has been ques- 
tioned, but without the shadow of evidence. At 
any rate, the measures which cither personally or 
through his adherents ho brought forward ind 
c.aused to bo passed, avore alw.ays in f.avoui of 
extending the privileges of tho poorer class of the 
citizens. P. seems to have grasped very clearly, and 
to have held as firmly, tho modern ‘radical’ idea, 
that as the state is supported by tho taxation of 
tho body of the citizens, it must govern with a view 
to gcnenal and not to caste interests. In 461 n.c., 
P., through tho .agency of his follower, Ephialtes, 
struck a great blow at the influence of tho oligarchy, 
by c.ausing tho dooroe to bo passed which deprived 
the Areopagus of its most important, political 
powers. Shortly after, the democracy obtained 
another triumph in the ostracism of Cimon. During 
tho next few years the politic.al course pursued by 
P. is not very clearly discernible, but in gener.al his 
attitude was hostile to the desire for foreign con- 
quest or territorial asgrandisement, so imev.alent 
among his ambitious Jellow-citizens. In 454 B. c., 
or shortly after, he m.agnanimously proposed the 
measure (which was carried) for the recall of Cimon, 
and about the same time commenced negotiations 
with tho other Hellenic states with the view of 
forming a grand Hellenic confederation, the design 
of which was to put an end to the mutually destruc- 
tive wars of kindred peoples — to make of Greece 
one mighty nation, fit to front tho outlying world. 
The -idea was not less sagacious than noble. Had 
it been accomplished, the semi-barb.arous Maccdo- 
ni.ans would have menaced tho civilised Greeks in 
vain, and even Rome at a later period might per- 
haps have found the Adri.atic, .and not the Euphnates, 
the limits of her empire. But the Spartan aristo- 
crats were utterly incapable of mor.ally appreciating 
such ex.alted patriotism, or of understanding the 
political necessity for it, and by their secret intrigues 
brought the wcU-plannod scheme to naiight. Athens 
and Sparta were already, and indeed had for some 
time been, in that mood towards each other which 
rendered the future Peloponnesian war inevit- 
able. They are alw.ays found on opposite sides. 
When tho Spartans, in 448 n.c., restored to the 
Delphians the gu.ardianship of the temple .and 
treasures of Delphi, of which they liad been 
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deprived by the Phoci.ans, the Athenian, laid 
diatcly after marched an army thither, anUy, 
stated the hatter. Three years later, an insurnu 
broke out in the territories tributary to Atn 
Meg.ara, Euboea, &c., and the Spartans agal 
appe.ared in the field as the aUies of th6 insiu-gents. 
The_ position of Athens was critic.al. P. wisely 
declined to fight ag.ainst aU his enemies at once. 
A bribe of ten talents sent the Spartans home, and 
the insurgents were then rapidly and thoroughly 
crushed. 

Cimon was now dead, and was succeeded in the 
leadership of the aristocratical party by Thucy- 
dides, son of Milesias, who in 444 B.c. made d strong 
cflbrt to overthrow the supremacy of P. by .attacking 
him in the popular assembly for squandering the 
public money on buildings, and m festivals and 
.amusements. Thucydides made an effective speech ; 
but P. immeobately rose .and offered to execute the 
buildings at his own expense, if the citizens would 
allow him to put his own name upon them instead 
of theirs. The sarcasm was successfid, and P. was 
empowered to do as he pleased in the matter. But 
P. did not me.an to be simply sarcastic ; he wished 
to point out to the Athenians in a deUcate way the 
spirit and aim of his pobey, which was to make 
Athens, as a city, worthy of being the head 
.and crown of Hellas. His victory in the assembly 
was followed by the ostracism of Thucydides ; and 
during the rest of his career ‘ there was,’ says the 
historian Thucydides, ‘ in name a democracy, but 
in re.abty a government in the hands of the first 
m.an.’ The same author, however, informs ns that 
ho never did anything unworthy of his high position ; 
that he did not flatter the people, or oppress his 
.adversaries; and thatv'ith all his unlimited com- 
mand of the pubbo purse, he was personally incor- 
ruptible. Soon after tliis the Samian war broke 
out, in which P. acquhed high renown as a naval 
commander. This war originated in a quarrel 
between the Milesians and Samians, in which 
Athens was led to take a part with the former. 
The S.amians, after an obstinate struggle, were 
beaten, and a peace was concluded in 440 B.c. 
The position in which Athens then stood towards 
many of the Greek states was peculiar. Since 
tho time of tho Persian invasion she had been 
the leader of the confederacy formed to resist the 
attacks of the powerful enemy, and the guardian 
of tho confederate treasury kept in the isle of 
Delos. P. got the treasury removed to Athens, 
and, commuting tho contingents of the allies 
for money— Athens, of course, herself undertaldng 
to protect the confederacy — enormously increased 
the contributions to tho ‘ patriotic fund.’ The 
grand charge ag.ainst P. is, that he applied the 
money thus obtained to other purposes than those 
for which it was designed ; that, in short, he 
adorned and enriched Athens with the spoils of the 
.allied states. But the objection is more plausible 
than solid, for, in point of fact, Athens kept up in 
admirable discipline a great fleet and a fine army, 
and P. made the Greek name more respected in his 
time than it had ever been before. It may be that 
his conduct is open to criticism in some respects, 
but a broad and just view of tho c''*''"''' -■"'hSeli 
impelled him to act as he did, and a fair consider- 
ation of tho political exigences of the time will, in 
the main, justify his procedure. It is unnecessary 
to give a detailed account of aU that he did to make 
his native eity the most glorious in the ancient 
world. Greek architecture and sculpture, under 
his patronage, reached perfection. To P., Athens 
owed the Parthenon, the Propylffia, the Odeum, 
and numberless other public and sacred edifices ; 
he also liberaUy encouraged music and the drama ; 
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ing his nile, industry and commerce wcro 
lOurishing a condition, that prosperity aras 
sal in Attica. 

1 length, in 431 n. c., the long-foreseen and 
.iidtahle ‘Peloponnesian avar’ broke out betaveeii 
Athens and Sparta, AVith the circumstances that 
led to it avo haa’c not here to do, but as it termin- 
ated most disastrously for Athens, it is but right 
to say that P. is not to blame for the result. Had 
the policy aa’hich he recommended been pursued, 
one can hardly doubt that Athens, avith her im- 
mense resources, aa'ould have been the anctor, and 
not the aaanquished, in the straggle. P. himself 
died in the autumn of 429 n. c., .after a lingering 
siclcness. His character h.as been sufficiently 
delineated in the outline of bis life aadiich are haa-e 
given. His connection with the brilliant Aspasia 
(q. a’.) is noticed elseavhcre. 

PERIER, Casimir, a celebrated French st.ates- 
man, avas born at tJ renoble, in the department of 
Isere, France, 21st October 1777. His f.ather had 
enriclied himself by mercantile and industrial 
pursuits, into avhich ho initiated his tavo elder 
sons ; but Casimir avas still studying .at the college 
of the Oratory at Lyon avhen the rea-oliition broke 
out. Ho immediately avent to Paris, and there 
associated himself aaatli Ida father and elder brother 
Antoino-Scipiou in their ende.avours to found .a 
banldng company. It is siillicient to notice hero 
that the banking company avas firmly established, 
and became the Bank of France. Casimir aaaas 
drafted into the .anuy in 17US. and served in an 
engineering corps till 1801, avhen he returned to 
Paris, and rcsuineil the position of coadjutor to 
his brother. The house of P. prospered greatly 
under the empire ; the ]ie.acc which folloaa'ed the 
events of 1815 aided the dea-elopmcnt of 
plans, and gave a avider scope to their enterprises; 
and the iniljlio regarded avith special faa-our men 
such as these tavo brothers, avho devoted their 
abilities ami fortunes to foster the groavth of public, 
ns avell as their oavn, prosperity. In 1817, 1’. pub- 
lished three tracts, in avhich ho condemned the 
I financial policy of the mmistrj'. These p.apers 
I made a lively impression on the public, and led to 
; the return of the author to the Chamber of Deputies 
j by the clcctoi-s of Paris. P., in his political prin- 
I ciples, avas essentially a Constitutionalist, equally 
f.ar removed from absolutism on the ono li.and, .and 
c.xtremo democracy on the other. The elections of 
1524, conducted under government inllucnce, resulted 
in the ousting of the greater portion of tho Constitu- 
tionalists. P., hoavever, and .a feav others of tho 
chiefs of tho party retained their scats ; but their 
opposition to the ministerial measures, though 
constant and unavearjang, avas quite inclfectivo ; it, 
however, raised them greatly in publio ojiinion, and 
secured their re-election in 1827. In this year, P. 
had tho honour of being elected as representative by 
both tho departments of the Seine .and Aube. He 
defended the loyal and sagacious administration of 
M. de Martignac, avhose representations to tho king, 
Charles X., seemed to have the clTect of reconciling 
tho roy.al party to government in conformity avith 
tho charter ; but the subsequent rule of the Prince 
do Polignac reduced this hopeful st.ate of aflairs 
to its former critical condition. The revolution 
(of Jidy 1830), avhich P., from his exTierienco of 
that of 1789, had made every cnde.aa’our to jire- 
vent, noav folloaved, and it only remained for him 
to render it ns bloodless as iiossible. If this he 
avas successful, tlirough his gre.at influence aadth 
-the people of Paris. On August 3, ho avas elected 
President of tho Chamber of Deputies, but resigned 
this office on the 11th of tho same month to become 
a member of the ministry. AVhen Lafiitte became 
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President of the Council (November 2), P., fearing 
that the tendencies of the ministr 3 ’ aa’erc too revo- 
lutionary, resigned office,- and resumed the presi- 
dency of the Chamber of Deputies. On 13th March 

1831, he saiccecdcd Laffitte as minister, and gaa-e his 
avhole attention to tho repression of revolution, the 
maintenance of order at home and of peace abroad, 
originating tho piolitic.al system known as the juste- 
milieu, (q. v.). His foreign policy avas a'cry success- 
ful ; he greatly contributed to the maintenance 
of Belgian independence, tho suppression of tho 
Miguelite insun-ection in Portugal, tho counter- 
balancing of Austrian influence in Italy, and, in 
general, to tho spread and progress of constitutional 
liberty both at home and abroad ; but the rapid 
growth of extreme liberalism in France, partly oaa-ing 
to previous cncour.agement unavittingly afforded by 
himself, avas a source of gi-cat annoyance to him. 
On tho outbrc.ak of cholera in Paris, Alarch 

1832, P. made the most extraordinary exertions 
for tho enforcement of the necessary s.an.atory 
measures ; but ho aams attacked by tho disease, 
and his system being already exhausted by over- 
exertion, he died, IGth hl.ay 1832. No public man 
in Franco was ever so generally and sincerely 
lamented, and a monmnent to his memory was 
erected by public subscription in the cemetery of 
Phrc-la-Chaisc. 

PE'RIGEE (Gr. peri, near; y?, earth), that point 
in tho moon’s orbit which is nearest to tho earth. 
The opposite point is tho Apogee (q. v.). See Mooy. 

PKRIGUEUX, a town of Franco, c.apit.al of 
tho dcp.artmcnt of Dordogne, .and situ.ated on tho 
right bank of the Isle, GS miles cast-north-east of 
Borde.aiuc. It consists of tho .ancient city of jP. 
Proper — which is gloomy in aspect, and has narrow 
streets, but large and solidly-built houses — and tho 
Pity ,Sl Front, which, until the yc.ar 1240, was a 
separate and a rival town. In tho old towm, there 
are many curious remains of Gothic architecture. 
Tho old ramparts have boon demolished, and re- 
placed by bemitiful and spacious boulevards. Tho 
c.athcdral of St Front is a majestic edifice, restored 
at the end of tho 15th centuiy. Quarries of build- 
ing-stone arc worked in tho vicinity, and many 
hands aro employed in cutting and polishing marble. 
P.apcr, woollen cloths, cutlery,' and hosiery ai'e 
manufactured. The celebrated PiltCs lie PMyueux, 
made of partridges and truffles, aro largely made 
and exported. Pop. (1872) 19,403. 

P., a town of the highest antiquity, is the Vesunna 
mentioned by C.TS.ar. In ancient times, it was a 
city of much importance. It stood at tho junction 
of five Roman roads, and contained a number of 
splendid edifices. Close to the modern town ax-o 
still to bo seen tho remains of a vast amphithe.atrc, 
oval in form, .and Larger in its dimensions than the 
ancient amphitheatre of Kimes. There are .also 
remains of ancient aqueducts, baths, and temples. 
Tho Tour de I'vsonne is tho most rcmark.able frag- 
ment of Roman architecture. It is still G7 feet high, 
.and appears to have been much higher ; is 200 feet 
in circumference, and has walls G feet thick. It 
has neither doors nor windows. Its purpose is not 
knoum. 

PERIHE'LION (Gr. peri, and Jielios, tho sun), 
that point in its orbit at which a planet is nearest 
tho sun. Tho point of the orbit opposite to it is 
called tho Aphelion (q. v.). Tho position of the 
perihelion, i. o., its longitude east or west of tho 
equinox, is one of tho seven elements of a planet’s 
orbit. 

PERI'jM, a sm.all island belonging to Great 
Britain, situated in the strait of B.ab-el-M.andob,' 
at the entrance to tho Red Sea. Lat. of southern 
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point 12’ 38' H., long. 43° 12' E. It stands 245 feet of month falls upon the same dr years Idid 
above the sea, and is 14 m. long;' is 6 m. from the weeh, consists of 28 Julian years. If the jLnhappiiy> 
Arabian, and 9 m_. from the African eoast. Pop. (1871)' regularly consisted of 365 daj's, that is, o delusion 
211. On both sides of this island, the navigation is more than an exact number of iveeks, it is e science, 
easy ; the Little Strait,between theisland and Arabia, that, at the end of seven years, the days of'cinat- 
is the passage most generally taken by vessels. The month and week -would again correspond ; but lents, 
island is bare, destitute of fresh -water, and iU- introduction of an intercalary day into every fonrle.’ 
furnished -with provisions, which are brought for the ycur causes this coincidence to recur at irre^ula'jhe 
most part from Aden. P. owes its importance periods of 6, 11, G, and 5 years successively. Sow-’i 
wholly to its commanding position at the entrance ever, by choosing a period such as -will preserve the 
of the Red Sea. On its south-west side is an excel- leap-years in the same relative position to the other 
lent harbour,' capable of accommodating forty men- years, and at the same time consist of an exact 
of-war, within 100 yards from the shore. There is number of weeks (both of which objects are effected 
a waUed bght-house on the island. Eortifications l>y using the number 28, which is the least com- 
were erected on the island in 1857, bnt, -with the mon multiple of 4 and 7), we insure the regular 
temporary arsenal, fi;o., were subsequently removed reciurence of the coincidence between the days of 
again. It -was captured by Sir David Baird, and the week and of the month. The solar cycle is sup- 
then occupied by the English in 1799, .and held posed to have been invented about the time of the 
by them as a check upon the designs of the French, Council of Nice (325 A. D.), but it is arranged so that 
who were then in Egypt. It was abandoned in 1801, the first year of the first cycle corresponds to 9 B. o. 
but was reoccupied by Great Britain in 1837, -with In calculating the position of any year in the solar 
a view to the protection of her Indian possessions, cycle, care must be taken to allow for the omission of 
which were thought to be exposed to some chance of the intercalary day at the beginning of each centmy, 
danger from the opening of the Suez Canal (q. v.). and its insertion in the first year of every fourth 
PERI'METER fGr. veri. around, met, -on. See Leap-year. The present ye.ar (1873) 


the boundary, of any closed plane figure: thoimh “ftf tl>e lapp of which the solar cycle, lunar 

the term ‘perimeter’ is generally conSned'to those the Indiction (q. v.) commence together, 

figures which are hounded by straight lines. The period of its commencement has been arranged 

^ so that it will expire at the same tune as the other 

three periods from which it has been derived. The 
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PE'RIOD, a term used in Chronology in the same yeu*" 4713 b. c. is taken as the first year of the first 
sense as Cycle (q. v.), to denote an interv.al of time period, consequently, 1 a. d. was the 4714th of it, 
after which the asI.ronomic.al phenomena to which uud the year 1876 w.as tlie CSSSth. 
it refers recur in the same order. It is also employed PERIO'DIOAL, a publication which appears 
to signify a cycle of cycles. 'Various periods have continuously at regular intervals, and whoso oon- 
beon invented by astronomers, but we can only tents may be devoted to criticism, poh'tics, reh'gion, 
notice a feav of-the most important. literature, science, arts, amusement, or general and 

The Chaldsans invented the Clialdceic Period, or miscellaneous subjects. Those periodicals which 
Period of Eclipses, from observing that, after a consist of a collection of critical essays are called 
certain number of revolutions of tne moon round Reviews. 

the e.arlh, her eclipses recurred in the same order The earliest periodical in Great Britain seems to 
and of the same magnitude. This period consists of have been th _ ,ulosophical Transactions of the 
223 hmations, or C798-28 days, and corresponds Moyal Society, which first appeared in 1665, and 
almost exactly to a complete revolution of the contained notices of books as well as original papers, 
moon’s node. The Egyptians made use of the Dog- Periodicals professing to notice -the books that were 
star,, Siriacal, or Sothria Pmod, as it is variously being published appeared soon after from time to 
called, to compare their civil year of 305 days -with time under the name of All the IForl-s of the Learned; 
the true or Julian year of 363J. days. The period and in 1692 appeared the Gentlemens Journal, or 
consequently consisted of 1460 Julian years, corres- Monthly Miscellany, properly speaking, the firsh^. 
ponding to 1461 Egyptian years, after the lapse of English magazine. The Gentlemans Magazine was 
which the dates in both reckonings coincided. By founded in 1731 by Cave the printer, a periodioeJi 
comparing the solar and lunar years. Melon, an which secured a fortune for its proprietor, and, aftcit 
Athenian, invented (432 b. c.) a lunar period of 6940 surviving all its competitors, still exists, though 
d.ay3, called from him the Metonic Gyde (q. v.), also lately somewhat assimilated in form to the new class 
the Lunar Cycle. About a century afterwards, of magazines. The periodical literature of Scotland 
the cycle of Metou was discovered to be an insuffi- was long represented by the Scots Magazine, founded 
cient approximation to the truth, and as he had in 1739. The first English periodical that attempted 
made the sol.ar ye.ar too long by about ^th of a day, anything like criticism was the Monthly Review, 
at the end of 4 Metonic cycles the solar reckoning begun in 1749. It was followed in 1756 by the 
was in advance of the lun.ar by about 1 day G hours. Critical Review, founded by Smollett ; and these two 
To remedy this, a new period, called the Calippic were long the leading periodicals of their class. 
Period, was invented by Calippus, and consisted of though their criticism was bub meagre and unsatis- 
4 Metonic cycles less by 1 day, or 27,759 days, factory, according to our present notions. Another 
But as this period still gave a difference of 6 hours criticM journal, called the Anti- Jacobin, was estab- 
between the solar and lunar reckonings, it was lished in 1798. In 1802, a new era in criticism was 
improved by Hipparchus, who invented the Hip- inaugurated by the establishment in Scotland of the 
parchic Period of 4 Calippic periods less by 1 Edinburgh Review (q. v.) ; which was followed in 
day, or 111,035 days, or about 304 Julian years, London by the Quarteri?; ifeiu'euj, of about equal merit 
which is an exceedingly close approximation, being .and opposite politics, supported by Sir IValter Scott, . 
only 61 -minutes too long, when me.asured by the Southey, S. T. Coleridge, Heber, and at a later period 
tropical year;, and too short 'but by an almost by Hartley Coleridge, Lord Mahon, and Gladstone. ' 
inappreciable qu.'intity, when measured by the Another very important periodical, Blackwood's 
Synodic Month (see Month). The period of the Magazine, sprung up in Edinbu^h in 1817, under 
Heliacal or Solar Cycle, after which the same the auspices of John IVilson and Loclchart, as much 
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sal 'liter.'iry iiirxrk oC former mo^azinos, .i*? tlio 
^ 0Kor/(’;7y were above tin* mark of 

-v’ital'lit; reviews, strongly devoted to the interests 
Atijon.iscrvatism, and, in its carl}* years, somewhat 
icd t-*nt in its politics. Tlic review, in the conr*'* of 
atciic, became the favoiirilo inedinm for .nil ]^a^th•^ 
to ' disseminate their views on political, lite rary, or 
tlilicnlo^ieal subjects. Of various reviews after the 
model of tlio Kdinhurtjh and 0'<f*r.Vr/y,andpuhli'<hed, 
like them, four timoa in the year, some, as the 
^orth JtnMi licvh'vy and Noti'innl after 

liavinc; had a llnurishitiij eMi'^tence for ^ome time, 
aucenmbed to tlie demand for eh»‘aper pcriodieals, 
a])j)earin'^ at m«ire freqm nl jnt'Tvals. Amoni; «‘xist- 
i!i" n'viewa appi’anm^ HUart'-rly may be inentitmed 
the I'lUix^niV'ih and which are still amoiiij 

our fori'ino A ii- riodi' a!s . th** r 

i established 1 SJ I. i har u t- d by free.bim in hand. 

' Jin:; philo^ajihe- il an«l tlH-..l.M:io.d topics, and con- 
i lainino t* lies l»v -I. Mill, ( ailyh*, (#r<it<', «Tolin 
j Sterlin.*, aii'l Icrd H-''i;hlon; ami the Duhlln 
I AN Ib'inan <'ilh"li', l>*.inil'‘d in 1830. A 
newer class of n \ie\\s a)'pi-ir iiMothly: of tluMC, the 
is »Mndnct» d uith considerablo 
abilitv, ami llm //<■»». »r (wlitcli, on ita 

! lirst appcaraic'c, w .cs pulilnln'd twice a month) is 
■i considered i!h« nrj.in <•! tlio vcr>‘ advanc-sl liberal 
* party. Tin re .ire aK" v.« «ljy reviewH. which unite 
; witli the p■\lr\^ inor«‘ or 1* '■s uf tho chara''tcr of a 
newHpapiT : of th«'-'.th<' im-4t \\ id«-lv t iron1at«'d ami 
I inlluetilnl are tin- , 1 / 'o <i.rti /f, * U.abIC'hfd m |S*JS, 
the AN tn IS.Nl't . ami tin* .IcoiAiny, 111 

, nl lir.it pul'h-'le l monthly. Utln-r im-re or 

' Ic'ii recently nialilislu-l revn-ws an' .Vofnrc (1S80), 
a Wei-kly (illuitrat* <li j"'irn.al d* vott-d to the inttr- 
e ts of natural n o-m « . llm .''Vo nre AN ckc* 

((|narl<'rlv> ; and ,l/oi / i<iuarl« rly *, « it.ablish** I in 
lb7d, am{ de \ oted to ne nt.al f I n m «*. 'rie* arlu'b*< m 
tin* oMtrn-Mi'Us an’ mrally anonymous ; liltin' 
in w»T, It li.n b- ’ um to :v l.ir^o , xtont ibe practice 
for the autlu»r» to .i.lliil.it thnr nam'-’, 

'I'lm oreat'T p.irt of ma :a/im's or p*’ri'»dir.ah of 
more moecllam-iitn cliarn t*'r appe.ar inoutbly, and 
their f’y.‘'tem oi in.an.a.o im nt m loimuhat iinnlar 
t*» that of revn-u M, but lli" artieli i are generally 
ihort'T, the cubj^ls iimre varn-d, « t>nsr.lini; c*ft'-ii 
of t.ab'.s and n"\*ls, v. huh app ar tin ri' ns lenals, 
coiilimn d from numbir to numlMT. ^ome of the 
mojt jtoiuilar in»\i.L of tlic pri-*nt d.ay have fir.t 
been jinidi-'ln l in inija.'im". Iliii'KtnKul was l!ie 
precnrior of various monthly m.s.:a/inos «»f reput", 
*'.* the mo it im{K»rt.ant bi nu' J'i‘t*rr'f <st.\b. 

j'Oied in l.'i.'J’N v.lmh still pr» « rvt:i a hioh bt'-rary 
’‘iiaractor. 'rim n-u.vl pri- •• ot the o periodicals is 
« ♦. 07. ; but in 1 s.'i'.i anil sO'N f • vi iwl lu-w ma'^Mr.ine •, 
..Vm:;/if7NfnV the <'->rnfn{l^ 7<;/i/7c yi'ir, 

/>on7on •SNx'i- /'/, and the .St Jit nf o' it Wore 

Ft.srtod at the cln ajM r prn o of .a shillin'^, nmh r 
favourable am^jM. » <, and tin* uuhiImt of them shil- 
linij m.SL^a/im > is imn-.oin^. In fJrc.al llrit.ain, 
there are now many \^l•^kly p'-rujdic.al.s, chiclly of 
an in.Htmctive ami amusni..; kind, piic* from a penny 
to threepence each. This cl.i s «»f publications 
received an imjH-tu.s and proper ibrection by the 
I'-iiie of C/im/J.' rt.t Jiittrn'il ixnd the /N dAi'/otiiie 
of the ‘.•sii uty for the Ihtrusion of Tseful Know- 
ledoe'in 1S3'J. It is customary for tin* pnblisliers 
of llie'=e weekly nln ets to i-sue them arniimdativcly 
m parts monthly umb r a coviT, wherefore they 
lar^^ely answer the purpose of montbl}* ma^azini a. 
'i lie rate of payment bir writini:; in the biirhcr class 
reviewH is muially alO, lUf. per aheet of It) demy 
8vo paejes ; in tlic weekly periotlicals, h.alf a Kuiiie.a 
to a f,minea per column is ordinarily paid, but in 
Home instances the jiricc paid is very much /'fcatcr; 
Buch jiarticnlarly i.s the case ns regard.s novels. 
m 


At present, them are in Britain about AG fpiar- 
terly ]»eriodic:d‘?, of which, liowevcr, hardly more 
than S are, strictly .spcakiiiLT, reviews. Above *100 
poriodicals are ]mblislicd monthly, and, inclusive of 
newsp.aper.s, from ’500 to *100 weekly'. 

Trance iio^.^jcssed as far back ns 1CC5 a critical 
review c.allcd tho Journal da wliicb, after 

.a lengthened interniptinn, bc;;an ayain in 1810, and 
liolds .a rc.spcclablc jiosition as a iciontilic journal. 

A nnmher of literary and Bcicntific journals rpruni:; 
lip in last century, as tho Xouvutu Journal d^'s 
tSavanlAf Journal JjilU'ralrr, Journal Jhiciidop'diqio'y 
kc. Ainon^ the best wa.s the Ma’jaiin JJnri/do^ 
jhduftt^^ bepin in 1705, and from ISIG to 18, ’>5, 
combined with t!io Jltvur JhicxictopLdUjio', One of 
tho mo.st noted critical journals in Kuri)j»c is pub. 
lislicd in Baris, the Ikvw d>:A Jjtux. J/mi7r.v, wliich ^ 
bcyaii in 1820, and lias, idnco 1831, ajipcaroil fort* 
niirhtly. In it and tlio other I'ronch jicriodic.sls of 
the ramo kind, the review form is not ho comjiltlely 
pre.'crved as with ns : a proportion of t.sks, jioetry, 
iVc., is .admitted, and the names of the contnbiitoi-u 
am required to be attached to their articlc.s. The 
yArm» </<*.♦ J)iux Mondt't has liad many shortlived 
imitator.!, more or le.s.s identilied with difierent 
political ]iartie-^. Tho jwincipal Trench reviews 
of more recent dale are the ANri/c Conlnniporaxn>', 
Ad^wruin /Viri/fOiV, .and AN no’ d'^JUn'op-'. 

In (tcnnany, review.s have taken even a deeper 
rout than in Bn;.:land. O'iu* (iii(tinij>'r (id'-Jnic 
Aot'aN/'*, which is llm ohb'.st jmblication of tho hind, 
rlill prc.rrve.^ a hiuh cliaracter. Oerman criticism 
c.an, liowevcT, hardly be raid to liavo begun before 
the tim*' of l.t =ing, who, in conjunction with 
Nicolai of Berlin, c.atai>li.‘'bcd, in 1757, tho jydiUatloh 
d'f F'Jvaon and afterwards various 

<»lli»T jotirnaL, cliaraeleriscil by an indcpi'iidoncc of 
thought unknown before. Tlio AVjrnuhv' LV>rti» 
turz’ituufu foumlod at Jena in 17S5, was a jioriodical 
of .a Htill hi;:ber ebameter, Invint: fi»r c<mtributor.? 
the mo-»t i minojit literary nu n of the )»erioG. AVhen 1 
trim f.-rn-l fntm Jena to Halle, nnf)thop journal, j 
c:ill. d tin* Jn.al -A'* AV'j'UUini' Li^n'nfrrzntunrf^ 
inratv; up at tip* forim-r place, under tlie auspices | 
of til*' Celc!*rat< d lit* i-ary cirelo at Weimar, of whom | 
(fj*. the w.as tho e‘ ntre. 'two jteriodicals ' 

exist*'d till Of modern Oerman reviews, the ' 

AiO-niW'-Zo-.^ (Itnfrallihitl^ foumlcil in 1850, is ono of 
111*' be.sl and mod coinpuhen'-ivo. Among periodi- 
cals which do not come umbr the cla* s of review.^, 
mav bo mentione*! JJat J)tul«'Jte (IS51), 

nmf /AV (AirAvi L<ttd.>\ the moit widely read of 
(Jennan p*'n«»<lieal-*, may be favour.ibly named. 

It.aly p'o •.••.3,.,d :x eritieal jonnial, Gioniah' dri 
Ai"*r,tfi, ;ei far back as 1710, conducted by Apo.s- 
toh» which continued for 23 years, A new 

journal of the name name, foumled at Bis.'i in 1771, 
.attained considenible rcjuit(‘. I'rom 18*Jt) t*> ISJO, 
the />Wi<if.ra Jtidunin and Antolo>iia di 
were reviews of considi rablc ability. The scientilie 
IKTiodieals of Italy are generally cnditablo. More 
than 30 ix-riodleals are now pubbslu d in Komc alone, 
the iiumoer having rajiidly incn‘:i=cd pinee the event.s 
of 1870. 

Tho Uniti'd .Stales of Amcrlea po'-spr,'^ .a largo 
variety of periodicals, fpiarterly ami monthly, and 
ill ,a less degree wi'ekly, i'^sning ehielly frcun tho 
presses of Boston, New York, and I’hiladelphia. 
The mo.st notcderitical journal i.s the AV)j7// -I ntcrican 
AVrAio, established in 1815, and the host known 
niagazine.s are ^'rrilatcrs Jfoxit/du, T/tc Adanf'ir. 
Monthh/t and Jlarp' rF AVfc JAy/7/7y. It is to bo 
mentioned with regret that^ owing to tlie want of 
an international law of copyright with the United 
Kingtlom, many of the less reputable of the Amer- 
ican periodicalH pystcmatically incorpor.ate articlc.s, 
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■vvitliout permission or payment, from the periodicals 
of Great Britain. 

Latter!}-, a.s is avcll knoryn, many of the periodi- 
cals, both of Europe and America, have acquired an 
interest by the inti-oduction of wood-engravings, on 
the preparation of which large sums are expended. 
.See IVooD-E.s-Gr..v\ixG. 

PERIOD I'CITY (in Physiolog}- and P.athology). 
The tendency manifested by various phenomena 
occurring in ii\'ing animals to recur, after equal, or 
nearly cqu.al intcrv.als of time, is so marked, that 
Bichat, the great French anatomist and physiologist, 
described it under the title of the hoi (VJnteriniltcncc. 
The alternation of sleep and walcing, the pheno- 
mena of menstraation, and the punctual return of 
hunger, are some of the most ohvions instances of 
lioriodicity that can ho suggested as occurring in 
the healthy subject ; avliilo less ohr-ious examples 
are alTordcd by the apparently regular variations 
that have been observed in the excretion of c.irhonic 
acid from the lungs, .and in the number of the 
pulsations of the heart at differont periods of the 24 
hours. As is well knomi by experience, periodicity 
may bo usefidly cultivated and fixed in d.aily habits. 
This is well c.xemplificd in the case of sleep, but in 
a more special degree by the daily relieving of the 
bowels at a particular hour, a habit in which it is 
important that all young persons should be c.aretully 
instructed avith a view to hc.alth and convenitnee. ' 

In certain forms of disease, tlie law of periodicity 
or intermission is very distinctly seen. The rcgiUar 
jioriodio recurrence of the paroxysms of intermittent 
fever (or ague), is universally known, .although the 
c.auso of the periodicity has hitherto baffled all 
inquiry. Amongst those who have tried to solve 
tliis question may bo mentioned Willis, Rcil, Bailly, 
Piochc, Cullen (who ascribes periodicity to ‘a diurnal 
revolution aflccting the animal economy’), and more 
recently, Laycock, avho refers it to the <liumal 
atmospheric changes in relation to pressure, elec- 
tricity, &c. 

Ague often gives rise to periodic dise.ascs which 
present no close au.alo^- to tliat disease. Thus it — 
or. at all events, malaria — is a frequent cause of tic 
douloureux, recurring at rogul.ar intcrv.als ; c-ases arc 
recorded in which periodic.al vomiting, occurring 
aveeld}*, or, in one c.ase, at an interval of ten d.ays, 
seemed to bo duo to it ; and Mr hloorc, surgeon 
to the Sliddlesex Hospital, not long ago published 
the case of a womau who experienced a periodical 
inflammatory swelling of tiie right knee, as a 
sequence of that disorder. Epilepsy is a disc.asc in 
which the intervals (especially in women) tend to a 
regiilar period. Sir Henry Holl.and (Medical Moles 
and Jlrjkctions, 2d cd., page .311) records a case 
in which ‘ six att.aclrs occurred, with intcrv.als of 
sixteen or eighteen minutes between ; so exactly 
recurring, ns noted by the watch, that it was impos- 
sible to suppose it a mere c.a3ualty ; ’ and another, 

‘ where a siiasmodic seizure, more of tetanic than 
cpilcfitic character, occurred twice a d.ay for many 
weeks succcs.^ivel}-, and almost exactly at the same 
hours each d.ay.’ For many other examples of 
periodic or intermittent morbid action, the reader is 
referred to a memoir by Henlc, ‘ On the Course and 
Periodicity of Disease,’ in his Paiholofiischc Uiitcr- 
siidiinigen ; and to Sir Henry Holland’s ess.ay (to 
which wo have already referred) ■ in his Medical 
Motes and Itejlcctions. The most important practic.al 
fact in relation to this cl.ass of diseases is, that they 
almost inv.ariahly yield to the action of ccrtaui 
medicines, especially bark and arsenic. 

Exercising a benefici.al or mischievous influence, 
as the case may bo, the habit of periodicity is to be 
sedulously shunned in every instance likely to prove 
morally or physic.ally prejudici.aL Ko more marked 


example of the injudicious cidtivation of p. 
could be given, th.an in the evil practice of 
cal blood-letting, which once prevailed al. 

Europe, and was only abandoned in recent 
as not only useless, but in all respects iujiudous. 

PERICE’CI (Gr, 'Perioihoi, literally, ‘ dwelle 
round about,’ i. e., round about some particula. 
locality or city) was the name given, in ancient'' 
Greece, to the original Achaian inh.abitants of 
Laconia by their Dorian conquerors. The P. 
were not shaves, like the Helots (q. v.) ; they 
were merely a vass.al population, personally free, 
cnltiv.atjng their orvn ground, and c.arrying on 
most of the home and foreign trade of Laconia, 
but iiossessing no political rights, inc.apable of 
iiitcrmarrj-ing with the Dorians of Sparta, or of 
holding important state-ofEccs, and subjected to 
a land-tax in token of their dependent condition. 
They have been— as regards their political position 
— compared to the Saxons of England after the 
Korman conquest, and seldom has a historical 
parallel been so soimd. The P. must have been 
very nmnerous, for they occupied at one time 
upwards of 100 cities, several of which were on the 
co,ast, whence the whole seaboard of Laconia bore 
the name of the Perioihis, and they produced capital 
sailors, which doubtless accounts for the anomalous 
fact of P. being occasionally invested with the 
command of the Spartan fleet. They also formed a 
p.art of the Spartan army. At the b.attle of Platma 
(479 B.c.), there were 10,000 P. present. Tliese 
dependent Achai.ans were not, however, all on a dead 
level of vassal.ago ; they lived in regularly organised 
communities, whore the social distinctions of rank, 
refinement, and wc.ilth were as marked as else- 
where. Xenophon speaks of ‘ accomplished and 
wcU-born gentlemen ’ (kaloi k'aqathoi) among the P. 
Ecn-ing .as volunteers in the Spartan .army; and sucli 
.artists and men of culture as Lacedaemon produced, 
in all probability belonged to this class. P. also 
existed in the other Dorian communities of the 
Peloponnesus. 

PERIO'STEUM (Gr. peri, around, and oslcon, 
bone), a tough fibrous membrane which surrounds 
the v.arious bones. It is highly vascular, and is 
the means by which the outer Layers of the 
shafts and the greater p.art of the spon^ portions 
of the bones are supplied with blood. ‘ From 
the internal surface uf the periosteum .also is pro- 
duced a Layer of soft blastema (or plastic fluid in 
which cells arc developed), by means of which, 
additions arc made to the exterior of the growing 
bones. 'The process of ossification going on in the 
inner part of this bLastema, contributes to the 
thiclcncss of the hone, whUe a fresh supply is con- 
tinually being added to the exterior of the bLastema, 
through the medium of the vessels of the peri- 
osteum.’ — Humphry On the Human Skeleton, jiago 
19. In young bones, this membrane is thick, and m 
consequence of the inten-ening blastema, is a-ery 
easily detached from the bone; but in the bones of 
tho adult it is less thick and vascular, while its 
connection arith the bone becomes closer, in conse- 
quence of the blastema being less ; avhilc in aged 
])crsons it is a-cry thin, its a-cssels are scant}-, and 
there is no blastema. Numerous experiments sheaa- 
that the formation of bone is essentially due to the 
action of this membrane; and that, by transplanting 
detached portions of jieriostcum into muscular or 
other tissues, bony tissue is generated in those 

arts. In most c.ascs in avhich tliis membrane has 

ecome detached in consequence of a aa-ound or 
of disease, the exposed bone (except in the instance 
of the slruU, avhich derives most of its nutrient 
matter from the dura mater) perishes; but this is 
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iftbly tho case. Amongst its oilier oHicos, 

, by isolating tho bone from the Eurronndiii" 

, to i>rcvcut the Bpread of disease from thoiu 
Tlio shin-bono or tibia is thus indebted to 
periosteum for its ordinary immnnilj*, in cases of 
;cr in that region. In those parts in \vhich tlic 
l^ono is not go conijilctcly isolated from the sur- 
' rounding tissues, as at tho ends of the hones of the 
fingci'a and toes, intlanimation of the roft parts not 
unfrcquently extends to the buny structure. 

PERrOSTI'TI.S. or INKlAMiMATION OE 
THE PEItlOSTEUM, generally occurs on the 
surface of thiuly*eovered bones, such ns Ibo tibia, 
clavicles, and cranial bones. Its chief causes are (1) 
a st/philillc taint, in winch oval fiwellmgs, calle»l 
jVof/e.f ((|. V.), an' pniilm ed ; (2) ; and p) i 

scrofula. In llio two latter cases, there is a peri- ' 
osteal Bwelling nnniii'l llio wliolo circumference or I 
surface of tin* biuu*. '1 he aircctinn, cspeciaHy wlion I 
duo to the lirst nr Hetnml of tlio above causes, is j 
usually aci'oinnanie.l witli enijHidcr.ablo nocturnal | 
pain. If tho diM‘a«o occurs m an acute form, it 
must ho treated witli le^'fljes, buuentations, and tho 
other onlinary antiphlogistjc (nr Inwermg) remedie**. 
When it beenuies thmuic, tlio treatment iniist bo 
plainly direeted tn the cause winch has originated 
it. in nlnumt all tase^i, tlio nocturnal pains are 
best reln veil l»y honjew li.it largo do'.cs (livo to ten 
grains) of iodnlo of pntas,ium, tahon three tiiiicj 
a day on an empty Ht'Una-'h. 

PEIUI'ATETK': IMIir,()SORIIV,adcsignalion 
of the philnsnpliy (if An-'t'rth' pp v.) and of bis 
followers. It H of dnul.ifiil origin, being f.uppo.'cd 
to have been derived either from bis custom of 
ooeasionally walking about {p''njutt/-iti) during the i 
dell viry u( liii <.r (rum thy iilacv iii whicli ' 

thi'y (lylivyr.'.l liaMii^ hn-n n Bliailutl walk of 
Uip I.yccimi. . 

PICIIII’N lOl’Mt )'N I A, an iiinamrnalion of tho 
tiiPinljrariy ^vlll^ li mvc.st^ tlio nccompauiud 

with ihitiirhaii.-o <.f thy v.hylo Fystyiii ; 

rcinarhahly pryval. nt aiiiuiii; liornya iti South Afnca, 
in a 7()ny fnim 'JU' to ‘.’7' S. l.it. It ih very fatal; 
mill to its pryvalyrir y ami Mini. m-o. Dr Inviiiontony 
is ilispoHoil to nici iliy till' (act that h..n'y.<, althou"h so 
nhiinilant m thy mory Oortlo m parta of Afnca, wero 
unknown m the loutli till lutroiliKyd by Mnropeans; 
this invi.sihlo harruT hyin;^ luoru insurinountahly 
than mountain ran,;is, ili-icrts, or rivcm. Tin* 
season ilnrint; wlhcli pcnpiu-umonia provails in 
from Dycrmlii-r to April. /i-hr.i-i, antylopy.s mill 
oxen nri: hahlo to its attai l,s, Imt no Kiml of 
uadriipcil Biiirtrs .«o nosh fr.m it as tho lioi-Mc. 
'he lirsh of anmnli ii io. h dio of |>ynpnyumoiiia in 
linwlioh-soiiiy, and piodiiici ;v malignant carhvinclo 
in pemnnn « ho oat it. 

I'ljlll P ri.K A L (dr. /irri ; .and /'.Otoo, a win*;!, n 
term applied to tiaiiplys or hko htuldm;.;.s having 
colnmnn all round thy u lla. 

I'IjRISTA'LTIU IMDTIOX. d’ho terms /i'Ti- 
ftnllir (dr. r/os/om; aii'l nnd w'nnicxilttr 

(or wiirm-lilrci arc applied to tlm prciihar motion or 
action of the muscular coat of tho into.stinc.s, hy' 
which the siihstani c.i contained wjtlun it nro regu- 
larly moved onw.ird. 

'Jilin action ot the intestines in readily seen on 
o])cmng an animal (a dog, cat, or rabbit, foroxanqilo) 
immediately after it has been Inllcd; and in ihesc 
cireumstaiice.s, it is jierliapn exaggerated, from tho 
Btimnlating action ot tho cold nir; nnd it mny lio 
shewn in an abnormally active state, nlthongli not 
altered in character, by subjecting tho c.x])oscd 
intestines to the influcnco of tlio electro-magnetic 
luachine. ° 

It aiipears, from tho oliservations inado by Brinlon, 


Todd and Jknnnan, and others on recently killed 
anim.ain, that the pcrist-altic motion commences .at 
the pyloric third of tho stomach (sec Dioktion, 
OiioAN.s of), wlicncc sncce-ssivc waves of contraction 
nnd relaxation nrc propagated downwards through- 
out the whole length of tho intestinal can.al. ‘ Jn 
cx.aniininga portion of intestine .at the moment of its 
contraction, we perceive .a dilatation above it as xvell 
as below it;^ the Latter being produced by the pro- 
trusion into it of the contents of the now contr.actcd 
portion of intc.stino ; the former by the relax.ation of 
.a pruvioiLsly contracted portion, 'Die rapid succes- 
sion of these contractions .and rcl.ax.ations gives to tho 
movements of the intestines the .appearance of tho 
writbings of n xvonii, xvbence they nre di.stingnisbcd 
by the niipellation fcrmfcidar.’— Todd and Douanmi’s 
J'hxnical Anulonuj of ^[an, voL ii. p. 2.JG. 'l'lie»o 
inovemcnts can occasionally bo observed during life 
in the linin.an subject, indirectly, in eases of extreme 
nltcnnation of tho nbdomlii.al w.alls, nnd directly in 
wounds ot tlie abdomen, .and during certain surgical 
operations. 'J’lierc nre din’ercnccs of opinion ns to 
the cause of the perisLaltic notion ; thus, Todd mid 
IJowmmi ns.scrt that ‘ the intestinal movements nro 
partly due to the inlbicncc of the stimulus of dis- 
toiition upon the miiscnlar ti.ssne, nnd partly to the 
reflex action of the ganglia of the intestinal iiortion 
of the iiymp.atbctic, stimiiLatcd by the cmitact of 
tho intestinal contents with tho mucou.s membrane 
while C.ariienter maintains that ‘ the iiitc.stinal tube 
from tho stomach to the rectum is not dependent 
upon the nervous centres cither for its contractility 
or for it! jiower of exercising if, but is enabled to 
pro|iel its contents by its own inherent powers.’ 

biumerons observations tend to shew tliat tlii.s 
motion baa n nearly dcllnito velocily in each indi- 
vidnaL Most commonly tlio act of def.a'catinn 
t.akes jil.ace with perfect regularity every 21 or (more 
r.arely) every 12 lionr.s, the ipiantity di.scliargcd being 
nlmo.t eom.tmit, if tho mode of living does not vary, 
lleberden [Vomoix'xitoni, p. 1-1) mentions .a ]ier.s(in 
who regularly bad a motion once .a month, mid (by 
w.ay of contrast) .another who li.ad twelve motions 
I every d.ay dining thirty years, and then seven every 
I d.ay for seven years, .and rather "grew fat than 
otherwise. Tonle.ui (t/.’i/m.! tome i. 

I ]>. 27) records the ca'e of .a young lady who bad no 
stool for npward.s of eight years, nltlioiigb during 
the l.a.st year sho ate nbimdantly of fruit, and drank 
colfec, milk, mid tea, and broth with yelk of eggs; 
hut sho had cojiionH greasy swc.ats. Such n c.aso ns 
this is pos.sible, 1ml far from prob.able. 

'I'h.at the iiilbicnco of rxpcctnnt ultciilioii on tho 
muscular movements of the into.stine (and c.sjieci.ally 
of it.) lower jiortion) is very gre.at, is sbeuai in x-arioiis 
ways). It is, for the mo.st p.art, thus that hnhit 
openite.s in nrodneing a re.adinc. s for dof.-ccation at 
ono spcci.al lionr in the d.ay, .and tli.at bread-pills 
and other cipially inert Bnb.itance.s act on the boweLs, 
if Ibo )i,atient believes lliem to bo purgatives. Dr 
Carpenter, in bis remarks on ‘the iiilliieiico of 
expectant .attention on muscular inovcnieiits,' in the 
eba|>ter of bis Unman l’li;/,\inlo;/i/ treating ‘ Of 
Jlnscul.ar Movements,’ iiieiitioiis two very striking 
cases of the kind which have fallen ivitbiu bis own 
knowledge. 

I’l^'IlISTYLE, n colomiado nround the interior 
of a courtyard or other building.' 

PDRITONE'UM (Gr. pcrileincbi, to e.xtcnd 
nroimd), a serous membr.anc, and lilco all mem- 
branes of this class, a slnit sac, avliicli, liowever, 
in tbo female, ia not completely closed, .as tlio 
Fallopian tubes communicate avitb it by their free . 
extremities. 'The peritoneum more or less completely 
invests all Ibo viscer.a lying in the abdominal and 
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pelvic ca\-itieE, and is then reflected upon the •walls PERITONI'TIS, or INELAhlh 
of the abdomen, so that there is a visceral and a THE PERITONEUM, may he either 
parietal layer. Niuuerous folds are formed by the chronic disease, 
visceral Layer as it passes from one organ to another. Acute Peritonitis generally presents 
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PERITONI'TIS, or TNP T, A MAT A T1 , years hiid 
HE PERITONEUM, may he either an ac.nhappily, 
ironic disease. delusion 

Acute Peritonitis generally presents weU-mdPienca) 


They serve to hold the parts in position, and at the symptoms. It sometimes commences with a cliiu'it- 
E.ame time enclose vessels .and nerves. Some of but severe pain in the abdomen is usually the fii’-nts, 
these folds are termed Xipamcnis, from their serrag symptom. The pain is at first sometimes confineC-’ 
to support the organs. Thus, we have ligaments of to particular spots (usually in the lower part of the''® 
the hver, spleen, bladder, and uterus formed by abdomen), but it soon extends over the whole 
peritoneal folds. Others are termed Mesenteries abdominal region. It is incre,ased, on pressure, to 
(from the Gr. meson, the middle, and enteron, the such an extent that the patient cannot even bear 
intestine), .and connect the intestines -with the verte- the weight of the bedclothes ; and to avoid, as far 
hral column. They are the Mesentery jiroper (q. v.), as possible, internal pressure upon the peritoneum, 
which has been already described, the ascending, he lies perfectly stiU, on his back, with the legs 

- dra'wn up, and breathes by means of the ribs, in 

consequence of the pain occasioned by the descent 
diaphragm in inspiration. The breathing 
1 )i naturally shallow in these cases, and less air being 

\ h admitted at each movement of respiration, the 

\ II / number of those movements is increased. There 

s ill are perh.ips forty or even sixty respirations executed 

\\ /If ^ ^ minute, instead of eighteen or twenty. The 

\ V^'i' ' W— I pidse is usually very frequent, often 120 or more 

I i ^ minute, and smaU and tense, though occa- 

I d ^ 1,11 ' sionaUy strong and full at the commencement of 

/q att.ack. After the disease has continued fora 

/d/j k IJ fl certain time, the belly becomes tense and swollen; 

//ddds /pj {If'fjl j enlargement being caused at first by flatus, 

/ V 0^ Vv' A / afterwards .also by the efihision of fluid, as may 

f y/'y \ , j r^l / ascertained by percussion and auscultation. 

I fllY |y progress of the disease is in generM rapid. In 

I (/[/ „ cases, death usually takes place -within a week, 

U In ^ /"G ta / often sooner. The symptoms indicating tha-t 

W vA vL ^ I’d disease is advancing towards a fatal termination 

are great distention of the abdomen, a very frequent 
*^od feeble pulse, a pinched and extremely anxious _ 
appearance of the face, and cold sweats. 

Peritonitis may arise from any of the ordinary 
The Reflections of the Peritoneum ; causes of inflammation, such as sudden change of 
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5 and G, the greater omentum \ 7, the transterse mesocolon; ing discharges, translation of gout and rheumatism, 
tlio small intestine; ji, the &c. It is frequently the result of local violence, 
the tateiial 6Art.’lco‘’of iliraMominKm rounds penetrating the peritoneal sac, 

with which the esamination commenced.— From 'iVilson’s including vanous surgical operations. Besides the 
Auatomhl's Tadc-mceum. above causes, there .are two which give rise to special 

varieties of peritonitis, viz., contagion or infection, 
transverse, and descending moso-colon, and the meso- which often prevails epidemically, and produces 
rectum. (The mesentery and transverse meso-colon great mortality amongst women after childbirth, 
are she-wn in the fi^e.) Lastly, there are folds giving rise to puerptiM peritonitis, one of the mos-t 
called Omenta, wliich proceed from one viscus to perilous accompaniments of the awful disorder 
another. They are three in number — 'viz., the lenown as Puerper.al Fever (q. v.) ; and perforation ^ 
Lesser or Gastro-liepatic Omentum, which extends of the stomach, bowels, gall bladder, urinary 
from the under-surface of the liver to the lesser bladder, &c., by which their contents are aRowed 
curvature of the stomach (No. 4 in fig.) ; the Gastro- to escape into the peritoneal cavity, where they 
splenic Omentum ; and the Great (or Gaslro-colic) excite ■the most violent inflamm.ation. Peritonitis 
Omentum (Nos. 5 and 0 in fig.), which consists of from perforation is characterised by the sudden- 
four layers of peritoneum, the twowhich dcscendfrom ness of the attack; intense pain, incap.ihle of 
the stomach, and the same two returning upon mitigation by medicine, all at once arising in some 
themselves, and ascending as high as the transverse part of the abdomen, the whole of which soon 
colon, where they separate, and enclose that organ, becomes tender in every part. This form of the 
These separate layers m.ay he e.asily seen in the disease is generally fatal, death usually ensuing 
young subject, hut in the adult they are more or mthin two d.iys, and sometimes within a few hours, 
less .blended. The great omentum always contains Perforation of the sm.Til intestine, in consequence 
some adipose tissue, which, in persons inclined to of ulceration of its glands, is of not uncommon 
corpulency, often accumulates to an enormous occurrence in continued (typhoid) fever, and some- 
extent. Its use appears to he (1)’ to protect the times occurs in phthisis. That apparently useless 
intestines from cold by covering them anteriorly as structure, the vermiform appendage of the cieoum, 
with an apron, and (2) to facilitate their move- is a comparatively frequent seat of perforation, 
ment upon each other during their vermicular Sometimes it is the stomach which is perforated; 
action. g^nd in these cases the patients are usually im- 

Like all the serous membranes, the peritoneum married women (especially domestic servants), who 
readily t.akcs on infliimmation from various exciting had previously appe.ared in good health, or at most" 
causes. This inflammation is termed Peritonitis had complained of slight dyspepsia. 

(fl- V.). The only disease with which peritonitis is likely 
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j, .iifoundeil by tho Avcll-odiic.ited practitioner 
^‘.i’culinr form of hysteria ; Imt tlie a"e .tiid 
^•'tlio patient, the presence of liy.steri.a in other 
and the general history of the patient .and 
her symptoms, will almost al\v.a3'3 le.ail to a 
jg|.-lrrcct diagnosis of tho disease, 
j,,, Tho treatment, in an onlinarj’ case of ])critonitis 
I / • (not arising from mechanical injnrj’, or perforation 
I from disease, or occurring in connection with pner- 
pcr.al fever), consists, if the patient is moderately 
robust, in bleeding from tho arm, till a decidcil 
impression has been made on the circulation ; after 
avhich tho abdomen should be covered with twentj' 
or thirty leeches, and the bleeding from their bites 
should bo encnur.igeil ly fomenting the bellj' with 
ll.anncls wiaitig out ol hot water, or, if the patient 
can bear its u l ight, by the apphc.ation of .a light 
jionltico. Tho Hi.stion must, at the same time, be 
got as speedily as pos.silile under the inllnenco of 
mereur^g b\' tho me. ins di serihed in the treatment 
of Periearditi.s (i|. v.h (Ipiiiiii may be given froelj', 
not merelj- to gnanl ag iinst the jiurgative action 
of the calomel, hut uith the vo w of securing sleep 
to tho ]iatient, and (piiet to the iiitl.amed mem- 
brane. 'I'lie (lalieiit must be kept on low diet, 
unless indio.atiens of siiiUiog appear. In peritonitis 
from jierl'iir.itioii, the oiilj' n-medy is opmiii, which 
must be giM 11 111 huge .viid rejieated doses, so as 
to beep the bowi Is |.erui tly at rest, in order to 
promote the fonnatioii of ailluvsioii, by viliieli alone 
the p.vtieiit I an he po^sdilv saved. For the i..ame 
re.ason, iierfect n st must also he insisted on, and 
even drmlis forhiddeii. lluist heing all.ay'ed hj‘ the 
.apjilieatioll of lee to llie tongue. 

t'/iiviair /’.n'toioPs oe, ill's m t«o forms, which 
dill'er iii tin ir origin and degree ol l.ttaliU", hut are 
vciy miiil.ir m tin ir symptoms. In the lir.st, the 
innaimiiatioii is of the onhiiarj’ eharaeter, and 
.although the disiase soiiit times origm.atei s^toii- 
taueoiislv, It is more In ipo iitly the r.eijiiel ol an 
imperfectly elind acute att.o h : In the feeoiid. It 
depends upon or.nuih s (supposed hy lenns and most 
WritlTS to ho tuhel.hs) 1) lllg 111 eolintle'S Illllll- 
hera in the serous no iiihr.iiie, and serving .as a 
constant Boiiree of irrit.ition. 'i'lie r.eeond fonil is 
confmed almost, if not uitirely, to persons of a 
scrofulous coiistitutniii. 

Tho svmptoiiis of ihioiiio pei'iioiiitis are more 
ohseure than those of the aetile foiin. Tliero i.s 
nhdomiiial pain, often slight, and not .always con- 
stant, vihieli is iinn.isi'l ly pressuie, or sometimes 
is felt 011I3' mIuii pri ssiiie is m.nle. 'J’lie jiatieiit 
complains of a s* ii‘.ation ot fulness and ten.-.ioii 
of tho helly, although its ii/e i.s in>t visihli" 
ilicre.ased ; lU* a lo.s of appetite; and of nausea 
aiul vuiintmg ; and tin* howds are usiiallj' more 
or Ic.ss out of order. Aftir a time, the .abdomen 
eularge.s, and beioiin s t^uipanitie, or more or ho-'s 
filled with fluid ; and de.atli gindiiallj’ ensues from 
debility' and einaeMtion, uiihss tiic fatal i.s;uie is 
accelerated by an a* iite mfl.imm.itory attack. 

It is not alu.iys e.isy to dt terimii", iliirmg life, 
wbethcr the disr.ase bt longs to the first or neeond 
form. Win 11 its origin eaiiimt bo traced to a 
jireeeding mute alt.iek, to li'cal abdominal iiijiirv, 
or to chronic allietiou.s of the abduiiiinal viscera, 
there is stioiig na-oii to believ'c it to be of llie 
granular, or, as it is commonly called, the tuber- 
cular form, e.S|)ceially if tlio general consliliilioii 
and the heiedil.iry tendencies of tho juatient point 
in the baiiio direction. 

I.ittle can he done, in the w.ay of treatment, 
cs]icciiilly in the tubercular form, fnrllier than 
mitigating tho most di.stre.ssing sj’mptoms, mid 
possibly lelarding the final issue. The frequent 
applic.atioii of a few leeches to the abdomen, followed 
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by warm poultices, occasional bli-stcrs, attention 
to tlie bowels, which, if costive, should be acted 
upon bv gentle laxatives, and a mild, nourishing, 
blit iiiisfinml.ating diet, .are more likely to bo of 
service than remedies of a more energetic nature. 

PEIlIWI'IfItLE [Littoriiut), a genus of gastcr- 
oiiodons molluscs of the order Prdiitihrancliinla and 
family LUtorinhlcv, having a jiroboscis-sbaped bead, 
a foot of modcrato size, a single gill, and a riidi- 
nientarj' sipbonal canal ; the shell turbinate, thick, 
with few wliorls, and no nacreous lining ; the oper- 
culum of few whorls, A very well-known spccie.s is 
tho Common" 1’. (//. Uttorca), a snail-like inollusc 
most abundant on rockj- jiarts of the Rritisb co.asts, 
living in the lowest zone of sea-wceds between tide- 
marks, ami feeding on fnci, kc. It is oviparous. 
Xo tnolhise is more gencrallj' collected and used for 
food. Children are gencrallj’ ciiqtloycd in collecting 
it. It is boiled in tho shell, and so sold, often on 
tho strect.s, and chicllj’ to tho jiooror classes, although 
few molluscs arc more pleasant. It is c.alciilated 
that 101)0 tons, v.aluo £lfi,()00, are annuallj’ con- 
sumed in London alone. It is c.alled IITff’, 
or ]VhuV: ill Scotlaiul, hut is quite ilin’ereiit from 
the Whdh (q. v.) of tho Eiiglisli, notwitlist.aiidiiig 
the sameness nf name. Ollier siiccies, L. ncritoulcs 
and //. rutih, are common on all rocky parts of the 
Uritish coast.s, hut are Ic's esteemed. A. mdix is 
viviparous, ami the shells of the young within tho 
mantle of the jiarcnt often make it gritty and 
iinple.'i.saiit to eat. 

PEKIWIXKLE ( J'iiicn), a genus of jilants ot tho 
n.atiiral order A i>nc;imc>'tv, having a 5-cleft calj’x, and 
•a salver-shajiod erirolla bearded at the throat, with 
live obliquely truncateil segments. Tho Ic.aves aro 
opposite and evorgroen ; tlie (lowers grow singlj’ or 
in pairs from tho axils of the leaves. The Liswrii 
r. il'. viiiior), a native of many jiart.s of Europe, 
and of the pmitlierii parls ot I’rltain, grmving in 
woods and thickets, is a lialf-slirubby iikmt with 
trailing stems, rooting .at their extremities, ov.ato- 
lanceolate leaves, anil ]i.alc-blnc — sometimes white 
nr reddish -jiiirplc — salver- sliajicd ilower.s. The 
(!r.i:.VTi;ii P. (!'. mnjor), which -has much l.argcr 
llowers .anil ovatn-cordato ciliated leaves, is a native 
of the poutli ot Europe, ami is found in a few places 
in the .south ot Eiigl.aiid. Roth of these species are 
verj’ coimnoiily planted in shruhherics mid gardens, 
rapidly cover unsightly olijects with pleasing green 
foliage, and produce their hc.aiitiful llowers at almost 
all sc.asoas of tho year, even in winter when tho 
Weather is mild. The 1 [i:i:l!Acnou.-j P. { I', licrhacca), 
a lliing.arian sjieeics, is remark.ahle for tho ahiiiul- 
aiicc of its llowera. 'The Yni.i.ow P. ( F. lu(m) is a 
native of tho soiithcni parts of Xorth America. The 
Ro.sr.-i’ol.ot'i’.r.ti P. ( P. rosso), a native of hlada- 
g.ase.ar, is a favourite giTOnhou.so plant. — Tho name 
P. was foniierlj' I'crwuib', Chaucer spc.aks of tho 
• fre-ili jicrwiiikG rich of hue.’ It is proh.alily from 
tho I'rciich jwri'cnchc, mid that from the Latin vinca. 

I’E'R.IUllY is the crime committed hy one who, 
when giving evidence on oatli as a witness in a 
court of justice, nr before some constituted authority 
ot the same kind, gives evidence avhich ho kiioava to 
be false. Rut in oriler to make tho giving of tlie false 
evidence liable to criminal piiuishmeiit, it must have 
been not onlj’ false to tho linowlcdgc ot tho ivitncss, 
hiit the matter must have hecii materi.al to tho issue 
raised. If tho falsehood occurred .as to some triiling 
or immaterial fact, no crime is committed, ilorc- 
over, it is necessary, in pronng tho crime, tliat .at 
least two persons should he able to testify' to tho 
falsehood ot tho matter, so tli.at there might ho a 
majority of oaths on tho matter — there being then 
two o.aths to one. Rut tliis rule is s.atisfied though 
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botli witnesses ilo not testify to one point. Tiie 
perjury must also have taken place before some 
court or tribunal whicb bad iiower to administer the 
oath. See Oath. Though in some courts afErma- 
tions are allowed instead of oaths, yet the punish- 
mcTit for false affirmation is made precisely the same 
as for false swearing. The punishment for perjury 
was, before the Conq^uest, sometimes death or cutting 
out the tongue ; but latterly, it was confined to fine 
and imprisonment, and at present the latter is the 
only punishment, with the addition of hard labour. 
The crime of Subornation of Perjury — ^i. e., the 
persuading or procuring a person to give false 
evidence, is also punishable as a distinct offence. 

PERICIN IVARBECK. See Henry VIL 

PERM, the most eastern government of European 
Russia, is bounded on the E, by Siberia, and on the 
N., W., and S. by the governments of Vologd.a, 
Viatka, and Orenburg respectively. Arc.a, 128,210 
square miles — more than twice the area of England 
and AV.ales. Pop. (1870) 2,19S,GCG. It is divided 
by the Ural Mountains into two unequal parts, of 
which the smaller portion is on the eastern or 
Siberian side of the mountains, although, for 
administrative purposes, it is reckoned as a part of 
European Russia. About three-fourths of the 
government are occupied by the Ural r.ange, which 
in some places reaches the height of 4000 feet; but 
which slope so gr.adually tow.ard the plain, that the 
traveller reaches their summit before he is aware 
that ho has made any unusual ascent. About 
two-thirds of the entire surface, comprising all 
the northern districts, are covered with forests, 
one-tenth of the area is in meadows, and about the 
same extent is under oultiv.ation. The more import- 
ant rivers belong to the systems of the Volga and 
the Obi. The Kama, together wdth the Tshousovaia 
and other affluents -from the Ural Mountains, flow 
south-west, join the Volga, and thus form an 
important means of communication between the 
mining districts of P. and Europe. The Tur.a, the 
Sosva, and the Losva communicate with the Obi ; 
and access is opened iip to the White Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean by the' rivers Dwina and Petchora. 
The' climate is healthy, though somewhat rigorous. 
At the end of July, the nights are cold; in the 
middle of September, falls the first snow. Tn 
November, wdien the whole face of nature is covered 
with snow, the transport of goods by sledges is 
busily c.arricd on everywhere. In January, the cold 
is so 'gi-eat that quicksilver sometimes freezes. At 
the end of March, the snow begins to melt, and 
before the middle of May, although the cold is 
still gre.it, the country is clothed in the green 
of e.irly spring. The chief products are gold, copper, 
magnetic iron ore, rpck-orystal, jasper, agate, topaz, 
porphjTy, malachite, porcelain clay, salt (obtained 
from salt springs), coal, alabaster, marble, &c., and 
diamonds in small quantities. The inh.ibitants ai-e 
chiefly Russians, but there are also numbers of 
T.irtars, Bashkirs, and Einns. The agricultural pro- 
duce of the government, consisting chiefly of corn, 
vegetables, flax, and hemp, is more than sufficient for 
local consumption, and as exported to some extent 
to the neighbouring governments, The immense 
forests of the country yield wood for fuel, and 
timber for the construction of the barges which, 
during summer, are floated down the rivers, freighted 
with the products of the mines. In respect of 
manufacturing industry, P. r.inks fourth amongst 
Russian governments, its produce amounting to 
about half that of Moscow. The mines of P. are 
said to employ 100,000 hands. Their annual pro- 
duce has been computed to amount to £G, 000,000 in 
value ; iron, gold and copper being the most im- 


portant metals raised. Hero, also, is a platid 
said on good authority to be the richest in the''® 

The iron of P. is famous over Europe. The ilP'lyi 
Irbit (q. v.) is, after that of Nijni-Novgorod,'’®" 
most important in the Russian empire. The tr.an^> 
trade, however, is much more considerable than tli" 
local trade. The great highway from Siberia to 
European Russia passes through P., and the govern- 
ment communicates bymeans of the Volga, Petchora, 
and the Obi, with the Baltic, IVliite, and Caspian 
Seas. The central administration of mines has its 
seat in Ekaterinburg. 

The government of P. once formed a portion of 
the ancipnt Biarmia, inhabited in the earliest 
historical times by Einnish tribes, and even then 
famous for the commerce which it carried on, 
especially with Asia. In the 11th c., it became 
connected commercially with the principality of 
Novgorod, which, little by little, conquered and took 
possession of the country. At the close of the 
15th c., both it and Novgbrod were annexed to the 
territories of the Prince of Moscow, and about the 
same time the Christian religion was introduced. 

PERM, a town of European Russia, c.apital of 
the government of the same name, on the Kama, 
1357 miles east-south-e.ast of St Petersburg. It 
was founded in 1729, under the name of the 
Egotiusky copper-work, .and was the first colony in 
the government from avhich it derives its name. It 
is not in itself important for its commerce, but it is 
the seat of a most extensive transit trade. Here 
goods floated down the Tshousov.aia from the Ural 
Mountains, are transferred to larger vessels, and 
forwarded by the Kama and Volga mast Nijni- 
Novgorod and Rybinsk, and thence to StPetersburg. 
Goods from the sources of the Kama, metals, corn, ^ 
tallow, and leathers, as well ns Siberian and Chinese 
articles, are also sent from P. to the Russi.an interior, 
and to Europe generally. Near the town is a largo 
cannon-foundry, possessiim one of the largest steam- 
hammers in the world. Pop. (1867) 22,712. 

PE’RMIAN, MAGNE'SIAN LIMESTONE, or 
DIAS group, is the lower division of the New Red 
S.andstone rocks, which w’ere sep.arated, chiefly on 
palaeontological grounds, from the upper portion, and 
being, in 1841, without a collective name, were 
c.alled Permian by Murchison, because he found 
them largely develojaed in that portion of Russia 
which composed the ancient kingdom of Permia, 
or Biarmia. The name Magnesian limestone is given, 
to them because of the predominant deposit ; and 
Dias has been proposed by some German geologists, 
to correspond with Trias, the name univers.ally 
accepted for the upper section of the New Red 
Sandstone series. 

The Permian str.ata occupy in Russia an area 
twice the size of Prance, and contain an abund,ant 
and varied suite of fossils. They are also largely 
developed in Germ.any, and as they have been there 
carefully studied, and described 'by numerous geo- 
logists, the rocks of that country may be considered 
as tire types of the group. They have been thus 
grouped ; 1. Buntcrschiefer. 2. Zechstein. 3. 

Kupferschiefer or Mergel. 4. Rothe-todtliegende. 

The Buntcrschiefer consists of red and mottled 
marl and sandstone, which have been separated 
from the Triassio Bunter Sandstein, because of the 
occurrence in them of fossils which have a palreozom 
facies. The Zechstein is chiefly a compact limk^ 
stone with beds of coloured clays, and cellul.ar 
magnesian limestone. The weU-known Stinkstoin 
belongs to this series ; it is a dark-coloured and 
highly bituminous limestone, which gives out an 
ofiensive odour when struck or rubbed. The name 
Zechstein (literally, minestone) was given to these 
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.r’^^'cnusc they must he .iniiicd or cut through 
ii the Kupfcrschicfcr below*. This latter is a 
'^r slate, riclily imprc,qnatcd with copj)cr pyrites, 
' which it W’as extensively wroimbt. It contains 
I’^jncrous beautifully j^rcserved fo'Tril fish belonging 
nn genera Pala}ni3cus, Crelacanthus, Platvsoriis, 

®“&c. The strange name of llothc-todtlicgcndc (red 
dead-layers) was given to a large deposit of red 
sandstone and conglomerate, by the miners, because 
the copper obtained from the beds above died out 
W’hcn they reached there ml rocks. 

The succession of rocks given by Murebison as 
occurring in Pennia, are easily co-rciated with those 
of Germany. They are (1), conglomerates and sand- 
stones, containing the remains of plants ; (2), red 
sandstones and shales, with copper ore and vegetable 
remains ; and (.'b, sandstones, grits, and fossilifcrous 
limestones, with intendratilied beds of marl and 
g}*])?!!!!!, the marls occasionally containing jdants, 
and also seams of impuie coal. 

In Knglaiid, tlie Permian rocks are somcwliat 
extensively develojied in Purham, where they have 
hcen described by •Sedg\vick and King. From this 
count}’, they continue in a narrow* strip bordering 
the Carhoniferous beds down the centre of Fngland, 
until they are lost near Nottingham. In Cheshire, 
Shropshire, Stairoid, and Warwiel;, they underiio 
the Balt-liearing tn.visic rocks. The Durham Blrata 
arc grouped as follow ; 

1. ConrrrUonnrj* nii.l r.in> rphou^ i 

t’. Ilrccci.itcaamliiw'iiij.brccci.iti.i , = 

. . , J 

n, PosslllforoiiH litnc'toiic, . ) t . • 

4. Conipwtl.uK.u.Tu. . I 

£. MnrI pl.U . = Ktipfcrsclilef. r. 

i;. Inf^Tior >.ii j Mi5-ool-.uri.--l fiuvl- 1 

j = Koliic-toaUiciicmIo. 


Tho fractiind Ijnni .s niid t- otli of raurians found 
in tlio ba-cm-.nt lied of the- ^ixtll "'cro 

coiisidoroil tho oarln'-.t oMdi iico of the cxi-.li-nco of 
reptiles, nntd tlie diieovery of the Aiehegoeamtu in 
the Carhonifcnins roel:s. 

Tho known oi-naiiie remains of this period arc 
neither remarkable nor alniiulant. Many iiaheoroic 
forms heeatuo extinct within tliis period; nmoii" 
them taro tho reinarUahlu tSitriUnria and the Kenr- 
opteris of tlio coal beds, tho well known braehio- 
pnd, Priidncla, aiul seviral ^;i iiei,a of lieterocercal- 
tailed li-li. iSnnio new foniis nppc.ar, flio most 
important of whieh are the I ihyriiithodont reptiles, 
avhich, thoiiijli he^iiiiiiiic; iii the upper Carhonilerons 
beds, inerea.se in iiniiiber in the iVrini.aii, nml re.acli 
tlieir niaxiimiiu devehtpiiiciit in the Buccceding 
Tria-'sic ;;roii]i. 

PKUIMUTATIONS a.mi CO.MinX.V'TIONS. 
A combination, in M.itlo iiialies, is n Beleetioii of .a 
number of objei ts from a ;:i\eii net of objects, with- 
out anj- regal'd t'l the onh r in wliicli they are jilaccd. 
The object.s are call' d elements, anil the coinhina- 
tions are divideil iiit'i el.issfs, .according to tho 
numlicr of elements in e.ieh. l-' t the given elements 
bo the four lett' r.s a, h, r, d ; the liiiiarv combina- 
tions, or selections of two, are uh, or, <id, be, bd, cd — 
six in all; tin' coiiibinalioiis of three are abc, ahd, 
(led, bed — four in all ; while there is only one com- 
bination of four, namely, iihed. 

I’ennut.atioii, again, has reference to the order of 
arrangement ; thus, the two elements, a nml b, may 
stand ah or bn, go that every coinbinatioii of two 
gives two ])erinntation3 ; the three elements, a, h, 
and c, may stand ahe, (ich, bnc, hca, cab, cha, one 
combination of three thus affording six jicrmula- 
tioiis. Tho combinations of any order avitb all their 
permutations aro called the Variations. Formulas 
arc given in -works of algebra for calculating the 
tio 


number of permutations or combinations in any 
given case. Siipjiose seven lottery-tickets marked 
1, 2, ;>, to 7, and tliat two are to bo dra-wn ; if it is 
asked, liorv many jmssiblo pairs of numbers there 
are, this is a question of tho mimhcr of com- 
binations of seven elements, two together, which 
is found to bo 21. If wo want to know bow 
manj- times the same seven persons coidd sit down 
to table toMtber xvitk a different arrangement 
each time, this is to ask bow many permutations 
seven objects admit of, and the formiUa gives, 
7 5: Cx5x 4 x3x2 = 5040. Tko theory of pro- 
babilities is founded on tlio laws of combination. 
Tims, in the caso of draiving two tickets out of 
seven, sinee tlicrc arc 21 possible pairs, the chance 
or jirobability of drawing any particidar p.air is 1 in 
•21, or In working out questions in ‘combina- 
tions,’ advantage is often taken of tko fact that 
avlialcver number of elements bo taken from a group 
to form .a combination, tlio number I<i/l gives the 
E.aine mimbcr of combin.ations ; thus tho number of 
coinbiii.alions of 10 elements three together, is the 
.same .as that of 10 elements seven together, &c. 

I’KRN. See IIoKnv Buzzai-.d. 

rBKNAiMBU'CO, or BKCIF'E, the most eastern 
se.aport of Brazil, stands at tho months of the Biho- 
rilic nml C'apeheribe, in hat. S“ 4’ S., long. 31° 52' 
A\'., SO niilc.s south of I’arahiba. It i.s the gre.atest 
sugar-mart in Br.azil, nml i.s the third in commercial 
importance of the cities of tho empire. It consists of 
3 portions, connected by roads and bridges — JttcU'c 
proper, the chief scat of commerce, on a peninsula ; i?. 
Antonio, the middle district, on an island between 
tho ncninsnla and tlio mainland; nml A’oti Vista, 
on tho mainland. The inner harbour, which li.as 
a dei'th of from 10 to 30 feet, is formed by a reef 
winch extends .along tho coast at a distance 
of from a quarter to li.alf a mile from tlio coast. 
This reef serves the pnrpo.'es of a breakwater. 
Ojiposito the nortlicrn extremity of tbo city, there 
is .an opening in tho reef, resembling an artificial 
cut, nml forming a ]iassago of snflicicnt width to 
admit of the entrance of vc.S5els.dr.awing IG feet of 
w.atcr. Ko jiort is more c.asily accessible than the 
outer liavhour of I’crnambuco. 'There is a light-litnisc 
ill the harbour, nml it is defended by sevcr.al forts. 
Fonnorly, tbo city wn.s extremely dirty, the streets 
nnp.avcd, nml much inconvenience was suffered from 
want of a proper snpiily of water. Of late years, 
liowcvcr, many improvements li.avo been intro- 
duced ; avatcr-works have been erected, extensive 
and spacious (jnays formed nloiig tbo margins of the 
rivcm, and the streets have, in most instances, been 
jiaved and lighted. Nnmcroii.s eoUcijios nml other 
educalioii.al institutions have been established, and 
the growing wealth nml commerci.il prosperity of 
tbo citj' lias liccn accom])anicd by an increasing 
degree of comfort nml rclincmcnt. Tho prineinal 
exports are sugar, cotton, nun, liidc.s, and dye-wooels ; 
value of cx]iort.s in 1S73— 1, .i.".’, 511!. 231. 'The imjmrts 
are woollen .and cotton good.s, liardwaro. silk.s, wines, 
Hour, &c. ; value in 1873— 1, .t'2,3 17,438. J’op. 120,001). 

I’KllNAMBUCO, a niaritinio province of Brazil, 
is bounded on the soiitb-east by Bahia and Alago.is, 
nml on the nortU-we.st by I’ianlii, Ccara, and Fara- 
liib.i. It contains 50,000 sqn.ire milc.s, and lias 
a jiopulatioii of 1,200,000. Tlio coast is flat, nml 
fringed with coral reefs, wliich render navigation 
dangerous. Tlio chief river is the San Francisco, 
which forms the sontlicrn boundary, and includes 
the greater portion of tho area of the province 
in its basin. The banks of this river comprise 
many rich, exjianslvc meadows, and boro tlio cattle 
arc reared which, in tbo form of beef and 
hides, form nn imjiortant article of cxjiort at tho 
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seaport o! Pernambuco. Mucb of the cotton and very common in tbe Perpendicular Style a a lost, 
' sugar brought to tbe market of tbe capital is amongst tbe peculiar and beautiful features some 

1.^ • . 1.(•v 


harvested about 300 miles inland, in regions fertil- 
ised by streams that rise at the base of tbe Santa 
Barbaretta Hills, the first bUl-range in this district 
that arrests tbe trade-rvind from tbe Atlantic, 
laden vvitb rain. Tbe San Francisco Railway, 77-1 
m. long, has done much to encourage tbe cultivation 
of sugar and cotton. Tbe prorunce comprises im- 
mense tracts of rich .and fertile soil, productive in 
sug.ar-cane, cotton, maize, fruits, vegetables, and medi- 
cinal herbs. From tbe forests, balsams, gums, and 
dye-woods are obtained. In 1S73 there were in P. 4GG 
primary and 25 grammar schools, with 17,175 pupils. I 

PERNAMBUCO WOOD. See Bmvzn, ^Vood. I 
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PERITO'W (Germ. Penmu), a seaport of tlic [{}/*,'' I PJI 

Baltic Provinces, Bussia, in the government of j,/// //0|j iM | aV, W' Mm 

Livonia, stands on a sandy heath at the mouth of Willf ./llfin il' 'll ’ ' ^1! 

a river of the same name, on the Gulf of Biga, 102 f 1 1 

nules north of tbe port of Riga, and 350 miles west- ![,! .fc.vm MjWfi'jiaJT' w i V 1 r ' f ivMm 

south-west of St Petersburg by se.a. Tbe mouth ' I’’ 

of the river is so sb.allow that large vessels are \n|lil|tll| | ^ ? P//H 

obliged to anebor in tbe roads. Tbe exports are i'- 'Ml/ ! fffl 

chiefly fl.ax, linseed, com, and timber ; tbe principal (ffi I |///| 

imports are salt and lierrings. In 18GG, 124 ships, \b jiw. \ l ltj 

of Uicb 44 wore English and 24 Prussian, entered ' ' i IE , i 

the port. Pop. (18G7) 9527. " l W 

PERPEND rCULAR. A straisbt line standing HI 'l/l, Itfu ■ if' 1 W I j 'K 

on another straight line is said to be perpendicidar j | | j| if [ < 

to that other when the angles it makes on both sides i if 'j.-'J. 

are equal (see Anoie). A line is said to be perpen- .j K|iW*ffi 7 S (Aif ill MCTif VjT >'( jlj ■: ' 

dioular to a pl.ane when it is at right angles to any j 4j| ijii. I I 

line in that plane meeting it. Planes are said to !■ j! ' 

be perpendicular to' each other when any lino in j i fvi'i '! j i 

the one plane perpendicular to tboir common line -i; ■'iMvf.jRnlifJ il-i) ic-f ‘('ll ^ i' i i 

of intersection is also perpendicular to all lines [ '"if/ I W'lB ! , H' IkJIPJIIi* ifeii' ‘I I 

meeting it in tbe other plane. ■.'! # 1 tJ ' 

The word ‘ perpendioular,’ in common usage, i. ‘/‘'iCV' rin ^rVil ' hi I 

refers to a direction at right angles to the surface 11' ' i*-] iriilnl' I r 

of still water,' and is synonymous with vertical. I, _ , _J | f j|;i W' M il ' lI'LLlf ' 1 ' 

PERPENDICULAR, tbe name given to the style j ! ll} ' 'iH IM ' 

of Gothic architecture in England •which succeeded * »!a f’ M ivj) [ J p 1 1'ft] vtlir 'l|M i t L 

the Decorated Style.- It prevailed from about the Sir’Tj^l' in' I i'lL- an [[{!!l| T In nmTtf* 

end of the 14tb c. to tbe middle of the IGtb c., and IIJI I I | 

was thus contemporary with the Flamboyant Style r-rS'i^esS|;gva=sg£;±i si.as^'~--C 
in France. These styles have mucb in common, 

but they derive their names from tbe feattmes Nave of Wmebester Catbodi-al. . 

poouli.ar to each. Thus, the Flamboyant (q. v.) is . , , ' 

distinguished by the flowing lines of its tracery; architecture of tins t.ountry. Tbe roof of West- ' 
w-bilst tbe Perpendicular is remarkable for its stiff minster Hall, built by Richard II,, is tbe largest , 
and rectilinear lines. The lines of tbe ■nindow- example ever erected. / 1 

tracery are chiefly vertical, and the mnllions are PERPENDICULAR FORTIFICATION owes-.j^ 
frequently crossed by horizontal bars. Tbe mould- its origin to the Marquis de Montalembert, a dis- 
ings are usually thin and bard. The same feeling tinguiAod French gener.al, who published bis avork 
pera-ades tbe other features of the style; the ai])on tho subject in 177G. Vauban bad, it avas 
buttresses, piers, towers, fee., are aR draavn up and admitted, rendered tbe art of attacle superior to 
attenuated, and present in their shallow recesses that of defence, bloutalembert strove to reverse 
and meagre lines a great contrast to tbe deep this relation, and, in bis endeavours, rejected 
sbadoaa’s and bold mouldings of tbe earlier styles, entirely tbe bastion system of tbe older engineers. 

The art of m.asonry was avell imdcrstood during the instead of the occasional bastions, v/itb intervening 
Perpendicular period, and tbe vaulting was adrair- curtains (see Fortification), ■with -wbicb they 
ably built. Fan-tracery Vaulting (q. v.) belongs to surrounded their enceinte, be broke tbe whole 
tins style. Tbe depressed or four-centre arch is polygon into salient and re-entering angles, tbe 
another of its peculiar features. Tliis arch, over latter being genorally right angles. Before tbe 
doorwa 3 'S, has tbe mouldings gencr-ally arranged in connected redans thus formed were counterguards 
a square form over tbe arch, •with spandrels contain- of low elevation and ravelins, to which the 
ing shields, quatrefoils, &o. Panelling was also much approaches were through casemated caponnieres. 
used, tbe walls being frequently almost entirely In the salient angle of each redan, he built a brick 
covered with it, as in Henry VH.’s Ch.apel at tower, 40 feet in diameter, twelve-sided, and foib-- 
Westminster. There are many well-known build- stories high. The second and tbirdj tiers were 
ings of this style. Most of tbe coUeges at Oxford built for heavy guns, and tbe upper loopboled for 
and Cambridge belong to it, and in almost musketry. In tbe centre of tbe tow^er w.as a cir- 
every cathedral and church of importance, there cular reduit, intended as a last^ rjsfuge for tbe 
are some speoimens of it Open timber-roofs are garrison. Montalembert maintained that from 


N.ive of Wmebester Catbodral. 
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-towers every possible approach could be 
'i'oanded, whiob to a great extent is true ; but 

^iist be also remembered that the greater space 

Jg'uu commands, by so much the more is it raised 
^evoove the plain, and rendered visible. These 
-xi'jTCowers avould have little chance against the rifled 
’j ordnance of the present day. Montalcmbert’s 
system was violently attacked by the French 
engineers, but Carnot subsequently adopted it, with 
some modifications, and it enters largely into the 
modern German defensive rvorks. The system has 
never, however, found favour with British engineers. 

PERPE'TUAL CURE, a form of ecclesiastical 
benefice which grew out of the abuse of hay Impro- 
pri-ation (q. v.), the impropri.ator appointing a 
clergyman to discharge the spiritual functions of 
which he himself was not cap.able. The substituted 
clergyman, in ordinary cases, is appointed by the 
bishop, and called a vicar ; but when no provision 
is made for a a’icar, the impropriator appoints the 
clergjTnan, who is called a perpetual curate. The 
perpetual curate enters on his office without induc- 
tion or institution, and requires only the bishop’s 
licence. Perpetual cures arc also created by the 
erection and endowment of a chapel subject to the 
principal church of a parish. Such cures, however, 
are not benefices, unless endowed out of the fund 
called Queen Anne's Bounty. Churches so endowed 
are, by 2 and 3 Viet. c. 49, recognised as benefices. 
The district churches which have been erected 
under several recent acts are made perpetual cures, 
and their incumbents are corpor.ations. 

PERPETUAL IMOTIOli', The. According to 
Newton’s First Law (see INIotion, Luvs of), all im- 
resisted motion continues for ever unchanged. Thus, 
if friction could he avoided, a top or a gyroscope 
spinning in vacuo is an instance of motion which 
would be unchanged for over, and which, therefore, 
might bo called perpetual. The motion of the sun 
in apace, the earth’s rotation about its axis, and 
numerous other common motions, are in this popular 
sense perpetual. [It is necessarj’ to remarit here, 
that even these motions are subject to retardation ; 
for instance, those of the bodies of the solar system, 
by the resistance of the luminiferous medium, which 
we know to bo matter, and which fills all space. 
Tills was rem.arked by Newton himself, for he says, 
‘the larger bodies, planets and comets, preserve 
their motions longer (than terrestrial objeets), 
bec.ause they move in less resisting media.’ The 
' same cause influences the motion of the gyroscope, 
.but in its case there is another retarding influence 
'' at work, duo to the production of electric currents 
by the magnetism of tlio earth.] But this is not 
what is technically understood by the title The 
Perpetual Motion. It means an engine which, 
without any supply of power from without, can not 
only maintain its own motion for ever, or as long as 
its materials last, but can also bo applied to drive 
machinery, and therefore to do external work. In 
other words, it means a device for creating power 
or energy without corresponding expenditure. This 
is now known to be .absolutely impossible, no matter 
what physical forces be employed. In fact, the 
modern physical axiom, the Conserv.ation of Energy, 
(see Force), founded on experimental bases as cer- 
tain as those avhich convince us of the truth of the 
L.aws of Motion, may be expressed, in the ueg.ative, 
thus ; T/iC perpetual motion is impossible. Helm- 
holtz’s beautiful investig.ations reg.arding Conserva- 
tion of Energy (referred to in Force), are founded on 
this axiom. So is the recent applic.ation, by Clausius, 
of C.arnot’s romark.able investigation of the ‘ Motive- 
power of Fire ’ to the true Theory of Heat. Other 
instances will bo mentioned at the end of the article. 
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The complete statement of the impossibility of 
procuring the perpetual motion with the ordinary 
mcchanic.al arrangements, in which it was most 
commonly sought, is to be found in the Principia 
(q. %’.), as a deduction from Newton’s Third Law of 
Motion. The equivalent principle of Conserv.ation 
of Energy is there stated in a manner which le.aves 
nothing to bo desired ; although not given in any- 
thing like the modern phraseology. Yet it is usually 
said, in works on the Perpetual Jlotion, that De La 
Hire (in 1G7S) g.avo the first proof of its impossibility 
in ordin.ary mechanics. This proof, published long 
after Newton’s, is by no means so complete, as it 
exposes only some of the more patent absurdities 
which had been propounded for the solution of the 
problem. It is ccrt.ain, and worthy of p.articul.ar 
notice, that Neudon was far in advance of the 
greatest of his contemporaries and their immediate 
successors, irr even the fundamental notions of 
mechanics. Thus, we find John Bernouilli seriously 
propounding a form of the perpetual motion, depend- 
ing upon the .alternate mixture, and sep.aration by a 
filter, of two liquids of diflerent densities ; an 
arrangement which is as preposterous as the very 
common suggestion of a water-wheel which should 
pump up its own supply of avater ; and whose 
absurdity must be evident to any one ac^inainted' 
with Newton’s chapter on the Laws of Motion. 

It is curious that, long before Newton’s time, the 
physic.al axiom, that the pcrpetu.al motion is impos- 
sible, was assumed by Stevinus as a foundation for 
the science of St.atics. This is particularljr interest- 
ing w-hen ave comp.are it aatth the m.agnificent dis- 
coa’crics avhich have been evolved in our oavn day 
from the same principle applied to the physical forces 
generally, and not to gr.aa’itation .alone, ns contem- 
pl.ated by Steatnus. His process is as folloavs ; Let 
•an endless chain of uniform 
aa-cight be passed round a 
smooth triangukir prism 
ABC, of which the face 
BC is horizontal. The free 
portion of the chain BDC 
avill hang in a symmetrical 
curve (Qatexary, q. aa), 
and its tension aa-ill tiicro- 
fore be the s.ame at B and 
at C. Hence the other 
portion B.-VC of the chain 
avill be freo to move, unless the resolved part of 
the avcight of AB, acting doaam the inclined plane 
AB, just balance that of the corresponding portion 
of the chain doaan AC. If these b.alance, the 
p.arallclogram of forces is proved; if not, one side 
avill preponderate, and ave shall eaudently obtain 
the perpetual motion. 

lYc avill briefly sketch the history of tlie simpler 
p.art of the problem, avhero mechanical and hydro- 
statical arrangements alone are contempl.ated, and 
avherc the impossibility of procuring the perpetual 
motion had been completely shewn by Newton. 

The leading features of the a'.arious deafices sug- 
gested as self-moving engines .are three : 1. The 
machine being a combination of mechanical poaa'crs 
driven by aa'cights, avas to be constructed so as con- 
stantly to avind up those aveights as they fell, and 
therefore to bo constantly in the same circumstances 
as to poaa'er in each successia'o complete reamlution. 
The ideal of this, in its simplest form, is that of a 
wheel moaung about a horizontal axis, and so adjust- 
ing certain he.avy sliding pieces on its surface, as to 
haa’e alavays a preponder.ance on one particular side. 

2, The type of the second class differs from that of 
the fii-st only in the substitution of liquids for the 
aa'eights in the first class, and the consequent 
introduction (often in mw)% extravagant forms) of 
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liydrostatie.il laivs, n-liich tlio inventors seem to li.ivc 
considered less certain and more pliable than the 
stern facts of common mechanics. 3. The macliine 
depends on some natural power, such as rain, change 
of temperature, wind, fluctuations of the harometer, 
tides, &c. Tlio cousidemtion of this third class is 
very interesting, hut we will defer it for a little. 

Of the first class, the only machines that seem 
ever to have succeeded in permanently dcccii-ing any 
Imt their inventors are those of tlio Martpiis of 
■Worcester and of Couneillor Orfli’reiis. Contem- 
porary with the former was Bishop Wilkins, who 
candidly and ingeniously jioints out the fallacies of 
various devices of his own, depending sevcnilly on 
weights, on magnets, and on Archimedes’s screw. 
His first attcnijit scoins to have been closely .allied 
to that of tlio^Iarquis of Worcester, of who.se engine 
we have no dmaving, and only a very vague descrip- 
tion. Tlie following figures give ns, however, some 



notion of its probable nature. The lirst is one of 
Wilkins’s, the second that of Jack.son, the third that 



of Jilerlin. Their construction is evident from the 
figures. 


In all three, the attempt is by the sliding 
balls in their cells, or by the turning of the .a lo.st, 
to give the prepondemiice to the descending sii some 

liliid 



the wheel. But even the cuts shew that, though 
the weights on the descending side arc on the whole 
further from the axis of the wheel than those on 
the ascending side, yet there arc more bnUs on tho 
hatter than on the former side ; and a careful ex.ami- 
nation, like that made by Wilkins, shews that their 
moments in opposite directions about the axis 
lial.ance each other. With reference to the invention 
of tho Marquis of Worcester — who is otherwise well 
known .as one of the lirst to foresee, and even in 
part to rtsalise expcrimcnt.ally, the advantage of steam 
as a motive-power— we lind tho following in his 
CenUtnj of Innntioih'!: ‘An Adrnntnp'oiis Change of 
Centers. — ^Toproiiide .and m.akc that all y weights of 
y' descending syde of a wheele sh.al bo pcri>etn.ally 
further from y' center, then those of y‘' mounting 
syde, and yett cqu.all in number and heft of yf ono 
.syde as y' other. A most incredible thing it not 
secne, butt tryed before y' late King of happy 
and glorious mcmoiye in y° Tower by my dircctionp, 
two Extraordnaiy Embassadors accompanj'ing his 
ftla''r and y' B. of Itichmoiul, D. Hamilton, and 
most ]iart of y' Coiirt attending him. Tho wheele 
avas 1-1 footc oner, and -10 aveights of 50 p' apiece ; 

.S' Wm. Belford, then Lieu' of v' Toaver, .and j'ct 
lining can justify it avith Ecucr.all others ; They all | 
saav that noo sooner these great avciglits passed 
y Diameter Line of y' vpper sj-de hut they liung a 
footc further from y' center, nor no sooner p.asscd 
the Diameter Line of the loavcr syde, butt they hung 
a footc nearer ; bee pleased to judge y' consequence.’ * 
The machine of Urllyrous, by avliich ’.S Graves, ando 
aa'as completely taken m, so much so that he aa*roto 
to Neavton expressing lus belief that the perpetii.al 
motion aaaas rc.ally found, consisted of a large avhoel 
<ir drum covered aa-ith canvas, to prevent the interior 
from being seen, and rotating about .a thick horison- 
t.al axle. This machine, aadicn set .agoing in either 
direction, moved avith accclcr.atcd.'.pccd till it rc.achcd 
a r.atc of taventy-livc turns in a minute j and o.n ono 
occasion aa-as scaled up by the Elector of Ca'ssel for 
ta\-o months, and at the expiration of that tiiuo found 
to be raoa-ing ns r.a])idly as ever. This, like the cele 
br.atcd .automaton chess-pl.ayer, aa-as evidently a case 
of clever imposition ; .and but for its Vitr.aiigo eflcct 

• Sec Harlcian 3I.S., No. 2-123, in tho ^Jntii.h jlm-euiii. 
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jJravcs.inde, ■(voiiliV probably baa’o been for- 
. long ago. Tricks of this land, more or less 
.lions, sneb as that of S]>cnee of Linlitbnov,* 
iS), ■which many of our readers may recollect, 
•0 Btiil common, cspcci.ally in America. 

. ' Bishop Wilkins’s third form is .a good example 
.i'of tho second class of conti'ivanees above men-; 


I 


tiouecL Its construction will be readily understood 
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from tho annexed cut. Tlio water-wheels, driven 
by the de.'cending water, arc intended to turn the 
Archimedean terew. so as constantly to repleni'h 
tho tank above. Wilkins’s calm investigation of 
tho reasons why his devieo will not micceed, is 
very interesting and creditable. 

As a eontra.st, let u.s take a case of rjieci.al 
.ab'-nrditv, that of Norwood In the figure, it is 
i.upposeJ that, ns tho weight of tho w.alcr or 
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mcrcum' in the large vessel inimeir ely exceed i that 
in the neck, it will |Me|iondemte, aiut drive the ■ 
liquid through the spout into the ve.s.sel .again ; 
thereby furnishing, not only an admirable jieqietual 
motion, but a eonelusive disproof of one of the 
fundamental law.s of Ilydrost.atie.s, 

Therecoud of Wilkiiui's can .s is an instnictivc one. 
It depends on inagnetiEin, and will be readily under- 
stood fiom the cut. AIJ is a loadstone, which 
draw.s the iron ball C up the inclined plane to E, 
avhero there is a hole through which the ball kdls 
down tho curved incline, ]iushe3 open a trap at E, 
and is dragged again up tho jilane by the loadstone. 
The error of this is tho neglect of the action of tho 
loadstone on rlio falling ball. There would bo .an 
admirable case of tho perpetu.al motion if wo could 
tu 


remove or annihilate (without expenditure of work) 
the action of the load.stono during tho descent. 
Unfortunately, tho law of magnetic attraction is the 
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crime ns tlinfc of ^Tnvitntioii, anti what is impossible 
with tlie one, must bo ctjunljy so with the other, 
A f!,oo<\ illustration of this is A(UleIc 3 "’s Perpetual 
Motion, rcjire.sontcd in the annexed Gkctch, Tho 
spoUos projecting from the wheel arc magnets, 
who.'-o fouth poles nro all turned from tho centre. 
Xlieso are attracted b\* tho north polos (N), and 
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repelled bj’ the couth poles (S) of four fixed mag- 
nets; and blocks of tcood (A) arc interposed, to 
jfrrvcnt magnetic action where it would tend to stop 
the machine I If it were possible to find a sub- 
stance which would deal a\nth grantation or mag- 
m*lism as an opaque bod)* does ^^^th light (casting a 
jdiadow), the perpetual motion would bo obt.ainod 
with the groalest l a'se. 

It would ho tedious and unprofitable to go through 
tho various pliysical forces, shewing how a miscon- 
cei»tiun of their laws lias led to hundreds of patented 
j-clieinos for the ])roduction of perpetual motion. 
"We may merely hint at magneto-electric machines 
turned by elcctro-rangnetio engine.'^, to which they 
fcujiply tho electric currents j electric machines, 
driven by a gas-engine, the ,fuol for which is cupplicd 
by tho decomposition of water by tlio electricity 

{ iroduced, ^:c. ; the absurdity of all of, which may 
)o imagined from the perfectly analogous case of a 
Btcam-engino to which heat might bo Bupposed to 
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I be Fnpplicd by the friction of bodiea driven by the 
I cr.yi’jc it'clf. An excellent example of this absurdity 
is lnnii"hcd by the avritings of one of our ablest 
peolori sts. lie considers that the internal heat of 
the earth may be duo to chemical combination, that 
the heat so produced may develop thermo-electric 
currents, and that these in their turn may decom- 
pose the compounds formed, so that the process 
may go on indefinitely. 

Rut the third class of .attempts above described 
merits a fetv avords. It cert.ainfy docs not give the 
perpetual motion, but it is capable of furnishing 
prime-movers avhich a\-ill vork uninterruptedly for 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of years. This is 
done, hoavea’er, as ave should expect, at the expense 
of other stores of euorgj' in the unia-erse. Thus, 
the tidc-avhccl, or tidal engine, a h'ttle-uscd but 
most efl’cetiam source of poiver, dcria’cs its energy 
entirely from the earth’s diurnal rotation. Engines 
driven by collected rain-v.-atcr, such as miU-aa-heels, 
&c., and others dria-cn by poaver stored up from 
- ■ avinds, &c., depend upon energj’ radiated from the 
sun, mainly iu the form of heat. None of these 
can, therefore, in strictness be called the perpetual 
motion, since the energj' of the earth’s rotation, or 
of the Etin’s heat, is draum upon in their production. 

Rut the complete proof of the impossibility of 
procuring the perpetual motion hy any arnangement 
arhatever, involauug any Icnoaa-n forces, was arrived 
.at mainly by the experiments of Joule (q. v.), avho 
sheaved that the principle of the Conservation of 
Energj' extends, not alone to the forces for avhieh it 
aa-as enunciated hj' Ncaa-ion, but to ea'ery knoavn 
form of phj'sical action. The date 1810 — lS-15 
may thus ho said to have finally settled this long- 
disimted question ; at all oa-ents, until near forms of 
pliysical forces may happen to he discovered ; and 
avo are near in a position to do generally, avhat avas 
avisoly done by the French Academy in 1775 for 
ordinarj' mechanical contria-ances alone — ^a'iz., refuse 
to consider anj' scheme avhatevor avhiolr pretends to 
give avork arithoufc corresponding and equivalent 
exponditiu-o. The language in avhieh this decision 
of the French Academy is recorded {ffisloirc 
de VAcadSmic, 1775) is aveU avorthy of being quoted, 
for its calm scioutific clearness and breadty, and 
for its present applicability to physical science in 
general : ‘ The coustruction of- a perpetual motion is 
impossible. Even if the effect of the motive-poaver 
aa-ero not in the long run destroj'cd by friction and 
the resistance of the medium [in avhieh the motion 
t.akos place], this poaver could produce merely an 
effect equivalent to itself. In order, therefore, to | 
produce a perjictual effect from a finite cause, that i 
effect must bo infinitely small in anj' finite time. 
Neglecting friction and resistance, a body to avhieh 
motion lias been given aadll retain it for ea-cr; but 
onij’ on condition of its not acting on other bodies, 
and the only perpetu.al motion possible, on this 
hj'pothesis (aa’hioh, besides, cannot occur in nature), 
avould be aiseless for the object aa’hich the devisers 
of perpetu.al motions haa’o in a'ieav. This species of 
research has the inconvenience of being costly; it 
has ruined many a f.amily ; and numerous mechanics, 
avho might have done great serance, h.aa-e avasted on 
it their means, their time, and their talents. 

‘ These are the principal motives aa'hich haa'C led 
the Academy to its decision. In resola’ing that it 
arill no longer notice such speculations, it simpij- 
dcclares its opinion of the uselessness of the labours ‘ 
of those avho are devoted to them.’ 

It has been asserted that the infatuation of the 
perpetual motionists, avho (as may he seen hy a 
glance at the specifications of patents in Britain, 
France, Belgium, America, &c.) are perhaps more 
numerous noav than ever, is duo to two causes — 


: 

one, the idea tliat the perpetual motion is a lost, 
hut recoverable ina-ention ; the other, that some 
immense government reward has been for j’e.ars l.-iid 
aside for the succcsafiil discoa’ercr. But, niihappilj', 
these ideas are as fallacious as the grand delusion 
itself ; and any one who, in thepresent state of science, 
aRows himself to he carried aavay hj' this f.ascinat- 
ing inqnirj’, loses his time .and wastes his talents, 
more hopelessly than ca'cn a * sqiiarer of the circle.’ 

In conclusion, avo may mention a few of the 
cases already Iiinted at, in avhieh the impossihilitj- 
of the perpetual motion formed the basis of an 
investigation. These aanU show the grc.at use 
aa-hich may bo made of even a negatia-e proposition. 
Helmholtz has sheavn from it that the idtimato 
particles of matter must exert upon each other forces, 
aa-hose direction is that of the fine joining each pair 
of particles, and whose magnitude depends solely on 
their dishance. J. Thomson employed it to sheav that 
the freezing-point of water is lowered hy pressure, 
as otherwise work might he cro.ited by the freezing 
of ice-cold water. W. Thomson has cmploj'cd it 
to show that a diamagnetic (see Diaoiagnetisxi) 
body does not take the opposite magnetism to iron, 
aa'hen in similar circumstances ; for if it did, and 
if, like iron, it took time for the fidl dea-clopmeut 
of the action, a perpetu.al motion might be produced. 

The litewatiire of this subject is very extensive, 
hut scattered mainly through Patent Records and 
ephemenal pamphlets. The Journal dcs Savants, 
and Montucla’s Histoire dcs Malhemaliqucs may bo 
consulted; hut especially wo woidd refer the curious 
to an intcrestiug work by hir Dircks (of Patent- 
Ghost notoriety) entitled Perpduum Mobile (Spon, 
London, 18C1) ; to which wo have been indebted for 
some of oiir historical notices. The tenor V the 
work is such that wo cannot easily discover whether 
the author is a perpetual-motionist or not; but, 
however this may he, it is extremely complete and 
interesting as a history. 

PERPETUTTIES, Law against, consists in a 
rule adopted in England to the effect that property 
cjinnot be tied up for a period longer than the 
lives of some parties already in existence, and 21 
years more. Those who have the power of disposing 
of their property have often attempted to regulate 
the succession of their estate at distant periods. 
Such was the object of the original practice of 
entailing property, and so enforcing the devolutio 
of property on-” certain series of heirs to tl 
remotest generations. This power of testators w__ 
always looked upon with jealousy, as tending -- 
embarrass future dealings with the property, .• 
frustrate the purposes for which property is os 
lished. So early as the reign of Edward I’ 
decision was come to hy the courts in Talta I 
case, which had the effect of allowing 
tenant in tail in remainder, on arriving at m-''® I 
to disentail the estate at discretion. H°'' I 
England, there has been over since no loJ 
settling property in any w-ay so as to t^j ifi., 
beyond the life of the first who takes an •'estate of 
freehold, and the nonage of the tenant ii( tail next 
in remainder — i. e., the lives of persons in existence, 
and 21 years more. This principle applies not only 
to land, hut to personal propertj’. As to the 
accumulation of the income of property, an attempt 
was made by the late hir TheRusson to create an 
immense fortune by directing the income of his 
property to be accumulated during the Rves^gif 
aR his chUdren, grandcliRdren, and great-grand- 
chUdren, who were Rnng at the time of his death, 
for the benefit of some future descendants, to he 
Rving at the death of the survivor. The probable 
amount of the accumulated fimd was expected to 
be 10 miUions. The wiR was in great measure 
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' dc feated by the existing law, but in consequence of 
S0| conspicuous an attempt, an act of parli,inicnt 
was passed, called the Thellusson Act (39 and 40 
Geo. Ill c. 98), which in future forbids the accumu- 
lation of income for any longer time than the life 
of jthe granter or settler, or 21 j-ears from his death. 
In^ Scotland, so for from the .above doctrines having 
been early adopted, the contrary doctrine was 
es^.ablished. See Entail. 

[PERPIGNAN, a toavn of France, and a fortress 
of the first rank, capital of the department of 
PjjrSnees-Orientales, on the right bank of the .river 
Tot, 5 miles from the Mediterranean, and 40 miles 
by lailway south of Narbonne. It commands the 
passage by the Eastern Pyrenees from Spain into 
France, and is defended on the south by a citadel 
and by ramparts flanked with bastions, and pro- 
tected by r.aised works. The works imdcrwcnt a 
thorough repair in 1823, and P. now r.anks as one 
of the first strongholds in Prance. Its appearance 
is exceedingly picturesque. From a distance, its 
houses are seen in the midst of a forest of orchards; 
and a closer examination shews a collection of 
narrow streets, covered with awnings; houses of 
semi-Moresque construction, with wooden baleonies 
.and courts, and other evidences of Spanish influence. 
The cathedral, a massive building, begun in 1324 ; 
the belfry of St Jacques and the C.astiller (now 
used as a military prison), with its battlements and 
machicolations, give character to the town. P. 
contains barracks for 5000 men, a council-house, 
palace of justice, mint, a college, numerous schools, 
museums, and scieutific societies. Good vin ordinaire 
(red) is grown in the vicinity; woollen cloths, 
playing-cards, leather, &o., are m.anufactured, and 
there is a good trade in wine, brandy, wool, cork- 
bark, .and silk. Pop. (1872) 20,011. 

P., as capital of the former county of Roussillon, 
remained long in the hands of the kings of Aragon, 
and in 1349, King Pedro founded a umversity here. 
In 1042, it was taken by Louis XIII.; and since 
that time, the town itself, together with the county 
of Roussillon, has remained in the possession of the 
French. 

PERRAULT, Chaeles, a French "UTiter, horn 
.at Paris, 12th January 1028, was the son of an 
advocate, and received a good education. In 1051, 
e became a member of the Paris bar, and obtained 
considerable measure of success as a ple.ader; 
it having made the acquaintance of the minister 
dbert, he was erelong diverted from the practiee 
his profession by receiving the appointment of 
troller-general of the Royal Buildings. In 1071, 
mfluence of Colbert procured for him an en- 
e into the French Academy, into which learned 
he introduced several import,ant reforms, 
first made his name well Icnown was his 
mercury in controversy Math Boileau regarding the 
in thejaiec^^''® merits of the ancients and moderns, 
lioj>'hich (rc’igioJited in a poem of P.’s, entitled Ae Aieclc 
de Loui»;Js Grand, read before his confrftres of the 
Academyi end intended to prove that modern authors 
were superioT ' o Homer, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, 
Virgil, &o. Ill ■'^00 followed up by an elaborate and 
methodically w/ritten ParaUele des Anciens el des 
Modernes (4 voJs. 1G88— 1698), which, though an 
able and learned iiorformance, is a complete failure 
in its logic. Bodcau was his keenest opponent, and 
fiercely, not to saj^ rudely, assailed him in his 
inflexions sur Longi.n, to which P. replied with 
equal acrimony, but not with equal wit, in his 
Apologie des Femmes (,1694). One good effect of 
this quarrel was to turn- P.’s attention still more 
closely and critically to his contemporaries, the 
I result of which was an admirable work, llommes 
I 416 


IVvsirei du Sitcic de Lorn’s XIV., cont, lining 200 
critical biograjihics. But the work that h.is far 
more than .any other preserved his name is his Contes 
des Ftcs, or Fairy Talcs. See Novels. The grace, 
liveliness, and ingenious child-like fauej’ disinaycd 
in these charming compositions, are bej-ond all 
praise, and when wo remember that their author 
was far advanced in years when he VTote them, 
the feat seems mimculous. ‘ Second childhood ’ is 
not alw.ij's so like the ‘ first,’ .is that of P. seems 
to have been. P. died IGth May 1703. 

PERRY, an agreeable beverage made bj- fennent- 
ing the juice of pears. It is extensively made in 
Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and 
Devonshire, and forms, with cider, the chief diet- 
dilnk of those districts. It contains from five to 
nine per cent, of alcohol. The best pears for making 
perry aie those which from theii- rough taste arc 
least agreeable for eating. 

PE'RSEA. See Avoc.ibo Peae. 

PERSECU'TIONS, The Ten, of the Christian 
Church, is the name by which .ire luiown in eccle- 
siastical history cert.iiu periods of special severity 
exercised towards the rising communit3’’of Christians, 
for the purpose of compelling them to renounce their 
new creed, and to conform to the established religion 
of the empire. The Christian community were at 
all times regarded iiuth suspicion and dislike in the 
Roman empire — the constitution of Rome not only 
being essentially intolerant of those new religions 
which, like the Christian, were directly .aggressive 
against the estahhshed religion of the st.ate, but 
being particularly hostile to priv.ato associ.ations 
and private assemblages for worshij), such ns those 
which every Christian congrog.ntion by its very 
nature presented; .and thus there .are very few 
periods, during the first three centuries, in which it 
can bo said that the church enjoyed everywhere a 
complete immunity from persecution. But the 
name is given particularly to certain periods when 
either new enactments wore passed .ag.ainst Chris- 
tianity, or the existing ones were enforced with 
unusu.al rigour. The notion of ten such periods is 
commonly accepted almost ns .an historic.al axiom ; 
and it is not generally known that this precise 
determination ot the number is comparatively recent. 
In the 4th c.,no settled theory of the number of 
persecutions seems to have been adopted. Lac- 
tantius reckons up but six ; Eusebius does not state 
what the number was, but his narrative supplies 
data for nine. Sulpicius Severus, in the 5th c., is 
the first wlio expressly states the number at tenj 
but he only enumerates nine in detail,' and in 
completing the number to ten, he adds the general 
persecution which, at the coming of Anticlirist, 
is to x«ecede the end of the world. The fixing of 
ten as the number seems to have origin.ated in a 
mj’stic .allusion to the ten horns of the beast in the 
Apocalypse (xvii. 12). 

It need hardly be s.aid, however, that this is only 
a question of words, the diversity of cmmier.ation 
arising from the different notions attached by the 
several historians to the designation general. If 
taken quite strictly to comprise the entire Roman 
empire, the number must fall belowten ; if used more 
loosely of local persecutions, the number might be very 
largely increased. The ten persecutions commonly 
regarded as general .are the following : the persecu- 
tion under Nero, 64 a.d. ; under Domitian, 95 a.d. ; 
under Trajan, 107 a.d. ; under Hadrian, 125 a.d. ; 
under Marcus Aurelius,- 165 a.d. ; under Septimiiis 
Severus, 202 a.d. ; under Maximinus, 235 a.d. ; 
under Decius, 249 a.d. ; under Valerianus, 257 a.d. ; 
under Diocletian, 303 a.d. The extent and the 
diu'ation of some of these have been the subject of 
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considerable controversy', and indeed an animated 
discussion ivas maintained for a long period as to 
tlie probable total number of victims in the pagan 
persecutions of the clinrcb. Such , controversies are 
beyond the scope of this publication. It is quite 
certain that there have been exaggerations on the 
Christian as veil as on the adverse side ; but it has 
been shevn beyond the possibility of doubt, and the 
most recent explorations have confirmed the argu- 
ments, that the data on vhich the estimates of 
Dodwell and Gibbon, the most prominent advocates 
of the theory of the small number, vere foimded, 
vere uncertain, and even fallacious ; and that, not to 
speak of the many victims of the constantly recur- 
ring local a-iolences, the number vho fell in each of 
the above-named persecutions vas both large in 
itself, and spread, in most cases, over a considerable 
extent of the Pioman empire. The most violent, as 
veil as the most vidcly-spread of these persecutions, 
vere those under Hero, Trajan, Maximinus, Decius, 
.^and Diocletian. The last-named, though called by 
Diocletian’s name, vas in reality far less the vork 
of that emperor than of his colleague Galerius ; but 
it vas extremely cruel, and, avith occasional inter- 
ruptions, continued from the year .SO.I dovn to the 
victory of Const-intine over Maxentius — a period of 
ne.arly ten years. 

PERSE'POLIS (Persian City), the Greek trans- 
lation of the lost name of the capit.al of .".ncient 
Persia {Parsa-Karla ?), vas situated on the river 
Araxes (Bendemir), to the east of the river Medus 
fPolvat, or Eivor of Jlurghab), in the plain of 
Merdusht, about 35 mUes to the north-cast of 


Shiraz, on the road to Ispahan. A certain number 
of most remarkable ruins is all that nov remains of 
that city, vuth vhich, according to ancient vriters, 

‘ no^ other city coidd be compared either in beauty 
or in vealth,’ and vhich vas generally designated 
‘The Glory of the East.’ Darius Hystaspes, 
Xerxes, Artaxerxes, .and other Achsmenides, each 
in his turn contributed tovards its aggrandisement. ^ 
Alexander the Great, in his march of conquest, is 
said to have destroyed P. completely; but this 
must probably only be understood to apply to some 
of the chief p.alaces. It may also be presumed that 
.after the f.all of the Aehoemenides, that extension of 
the origiqal to^vn (aftervards knovn, and important 
in history' up to vithin a recent period, as Istalchar), 
on vhich vere situated the royal edifices and 
temples used as the roy.al treasuries up to the time of 
Epiphanes, gradually fell into decay. The situation 
of these stiaictures, overlooldng the vast luxuriant 
plain of Merdusht, is described in terms of rapturous 
enthusiasm by every traveller from Chardin to our 
oum day. Three groups are ehiefly distinguishable in 
tbe v.ast ruins existing on the spot. First, the 
Chehel JlinSr (Forty Pillars), vith the Mountain of 
tbe Tombs (Eachmed), also ealled Takht-i-Jamshid 
or the strueture of Jamshld, after some fabulous 
ancient king, popularly supposed to be the founder 
of Persepolis. The next in order .is Naksh-i- 
Eustam, to the north-vest, vith its tombs; and the 
last, the building c.aUed the Haram of Jamshid. 
The most important is the first group, situated on 
a vast terrace of Cyclopean masonry at the foot of 
a lofty mountain-range. The extent of this t^ race 
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is-.about 1500 feet north-by-south, and .aboutSOO e.ast- 
by-vest, and it vas, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
once surrounded by a triple vail of IG, 32, and C() 
cubits respectively in height, for the triple purpose 
of giving strength, inspiring ave, and defence. The 
vhole internal area is further divided into three 
terraces — the lowest towards' the south; the central 
being SOO feet square, and rising 45 feet above the 
plain ; and the third, the northern, about 550 feet 
lono, and 35 feet high. Ho traces of structures are 
to be found on the lowest platform ; on the 
northern, only the so-caUed ‘Propy'laea’ of Xerxes; 
but the central platform seems to have been occupied 
by' the foremost structures, which again, however, 
do not all appear to have stood on the same level. 
There are distinguished here the so-caUfcd ‘ Grc,atHall 
of Xerxes’ called (Chehel Mindr, by w.ayof eminence), 
the P.alace of Xer.xes, and the Palace of Darius, 
towering one above the other in successive elevation 
from the ground. The stone used for tiie buildings 
339 
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is d.ark-gr.ay marble, cut into gigantic square blocjy 
and in many cases exquisitely polished. The aSars 
from the plain to the great northern platfoi;^]^. 
formed by two double flights, the steps of ''-..ojt 
are nc.arly 22 feet vide, 3.) inches high, and i.. 
inches in the tread, so that several travellers have 
been able to ascend them on horseback. IVhat 
are c.allcd the Propyla:a of Xerxes on this platform 
are tvo masses of stone-vork, which probably formed 
.an entrance-gateway for foot-passengers, paved vith 
gigantic slabs of polished marble. Portals, stfll 
standing, bear figures of animals 15 feet high, closely 
resembling the Assyrian bulls of Nineveh. The 
building itself, conjectured to have been a hall 82 
feet square, is, according to the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, as interpreted by Eawlinson, the vork of 
Xerxes ; the inscription reads as follows : 

‘The great god Auramajeha, he it is who has, 
given this world, .and who h.as given life to man- 
land, who has made Xerxes king, both king and 
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la'svgiver of the people. I am Xerxes the king, the 
great king, the king of kings, the king of the manr-- 
peopled countries, the supporter also of the great 
Tvorld, the son of Xing Darius, the Ach.'cmcni.an. 

‘ Says Xerxes the Icing, hy the grace of Anr.amajda, 

I have made this gate of entrance ; there is many 
another nobler work besides this Persepolis avhich I 
have executed, and which mj'father has executed &c. 

An expanse of 1G2 feet divides this platform from 
the central one, which still bears many of those 
columns of the Hall of Xerxes from which the ruins 
have taken their name. The staircase leading up to 
the Chehel hlinir, or Forty Pillars, is, if possible, 
still more magnificent than the first ; and the walls 
are more superbly decorated with sculj^tures, repre- 
senting colossal warriors with spears, gigantic buUs, 
combats with wild beasts, processions and the like; 
while broken capitals, shafts, pillars, and countless 
framnents of buildings, evith cuneiform inscriptions, 
cover the whole vast space of this platform, 350 
feet from north' to south, and 380 from east to west. 
The Great Hall of Xerxes, perhaps the largest and 
most magnificent structure the world has ever seen, 
is computed to have been a rectangle of about 300 — 
350 feet, and to have consequently covered 105,000 
square feet, or 2^ acres. The pillars were arranged 
in four divisions, consisting of a centre group six 
deep every way, and an advanced body of twelve 
in two ranks, the same number flanking the centre. 
Fifteen columns are all that now remain of the 
number. Their form is very beautiful. Their 
height is 60 feet, the circiunference of the shaft 16, 
the length from the capital to the torus, 44 feet. 
The shaft is finely fluted in 52 dixdsions; at its 
lower extremity begin a cincture and a torus, the 
first, two inches in depth, and the latter, one foot, 
from whence devolves the pedestal, shaped like the 
cup and leaves of the pendent lotus, the capitals 
hardng been surmounted by the double semi-bidl. 
Beliiud the Hall of Xerxes was the so-called 
Hall of Himdred Columns, to the south of which are 
indications of another structure, which Fergusson 
terms the Central Edifice. _ Next along the west front 
stood the Palace of Darius, and to the south the 
P.alace of Xerxes, measuring about 86 feet sqiiare, 
similarly decorated, and of similar grand proportions. 

For a more minute description, we refer to the 

I travels of Niebuhr, Ker Porter, Rich, &c. ; to Fergus- 
son’s Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored, to 
^''Vaux’s Nineveh ajul Persepolis, and to Rawlinson’s 
Five Great Monarchies. See also CvRPS, Dakius, 
fl^lERXES, CUKEIEORM, and PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

PE'RSEUS, .also Perses, the last king of Mace- 
■“P”ni.a, was the eldest son of Philip V., and was born 
,'“‘^°.the hatter p.art of the 3d c. D.c. He was trained 

."a military life from his earliest ye.ars, and after 
“^®'nging .about the de.ath of his yoimger brother, 
^^‘’“'aetrius, who was a favourite both with the 
idonians and the Romans, he succeeded his 
'^rLer on the throne 179 R.c. Philip had long 
' foreseen that a contest between Romo and Macedon 
was inevitable, and he had carefully prep.ared for it, 
so th.at P., on his accession, found himself fore- 
armed. Meanwhile, he governed Macedon with gre.at 
prudenc'" and moderation, and became decidedly 
popular Tvith his subjects and neighbours. Seleucus 
IV. (Philopator) gave him his daughter Laodice in 
marriage ; Prusias, the Bithynian king, married his 
sister ; the Greek states looked tavourably on his 
projects, and his envoys were well received even at 
Carthatre. The Romans took the alarm, and — after 
some delusive negotiations — sent an army into 
Thess.aly (171 R.c.). The war lasted four years ; in 
the first three, the adv.antages were so little on the 
side of the Romans, that there was a widespread 
feeling in P.’s favour in the coimtries bordering on 
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the Levant and the Archipelago. In the beginning 
of the fourth c.ampaign (168 E.C.), L. --Emilius 
Paulus arrived, and took command of the Romau 
forces. A great battle w.as fought at Pydna (June 
22), in which the army of P. was utterlj' routed. 
The king himself was soon afterwards forced to 
surrender, and conve 3 ’ed to Rome, where he adorned 
the triiunph of the conqueror. He died in cajitivitj’ 
at Alba, a few years later. 

PERSEUS, in Grecian Mj-thology, the son of 
Zeus and Danae (q. v.), and grandson of Acri.sins. 
He was brought up at Seriphos, one of the Cyclades, 
where Polydectes reigned, who, wishing to get rid 
of him for priv.ate reasons, sent him, when j’et a 
youth, to bring the head of the Gorgon hicdusa, on 
the pretence that he wanted to present it as a brid.al 
■gift to Hippodamia. P. set forth under the protec- 
tion of Athene .and Hermes, the former of whom 
gav6 him' a mirror, by which he. coidd see the 
monster ■without looking at her (for that would have 
changed him into stone) ; the latter, a siclde ; while 
the nymphs provided him with ■winged sand.als, and 
a helmet of Hades, or invisible c.ap. After munerous 
wonderful adventures, he reached the abode of 
Medusa, who dwelt ne.ar T.artessus, on the coast of 
the ocean, and succeeded in cutting off her head, 
which he put into a bag, and carried off. On his 
return, he ■visited Ethiopia, where he liberated and 
married Andromeda, by whom he subsequentlj' had 
a numerous family, and arrived at Seriphos in time 
to rescue his mother from the annoyance of the too 
ardent addresses of Polydectes, whom, along with 
some of his companions, he changed into stone. 
After this, he went to Argos, from which Acrisius 
fled to Thess.aly, and P. assumed the vacant throng 
But this, like many other details of the myth, is 
differently narr.ated. P. was worshipped as a hero in 
various p.arts of Greece, and, according to Herodotus, 
in Egypt tot. In ancient avorks of art, the figure of 
P. much resembles that of Hermes. 

PERSE'VE'RANCE OP SAINTS, a doctrine 
necess.arUy resulting from the most cssenti.al parts 
of the Calvinistie system, and therefore held by 
almost aU who adopt the Calvinistie or Augustinian 
doctrines. It is advocated not only by arguments 
from other doctrines, as those of election, atone- 
ment, the intercession and mediatorial dominion of. 
Christ, imputed righteousness, and regeneration, 
but also from many texts of Scripture, as those 
which declare eternal life to be alw.aj'S connected 
with believing, .and those which encour.age the 
believer to depend on the faithfulness, love, and 
omnipotence of God._ To an objection very com- 
monly urged against it, that it tends to make men 
careless concerning virtue and holiness, its advocates 
reply, that this objection is only valid against a 
doctrine very different from theirs, the true doctrine 
of Perseverance of Saints being one of perseveranco 
in holiness, and giving no encouragement to a con- 
fidence of fin.al salv.ation which is not connected 
■with a present and even an increasing holiness. 

PE'RSHORB, a market-to'mi in tlie county of 
Worcester, and 9 miles south-east of the city of 
that name, on the Avon. It contains two churches— 
that of St Andrew’s, smaR and ancient; and the 
chiu'ch of the Holy Cross, in Norm.an _and E.arly 
English, -with a lofty squ.are tower. This church is 
the° only remaining portion of the ancient abbey- 
church of the same name. Pop. (1871) 2826, ■udio 
are employed in wool- stapling, in manufactunng 
a<wicultural implements, and in r.aising fruits and 
vegetables for the markets of the large manufactur- 
ing to'whs in the -viemity. 

PE'RSIA, c.aUed by the natives Iran (see 
Aryan Race), the most extensive and powerful 
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native kingdom of f^''e3tem Asia, is bonneted on the 
M. 1 j 3' the great plain of IGiiva, the Caspian Sea, 
and the Trans-Caucasian provinces of Russia; on 
the E. by Boldiara, Afghanistan, and Belooobistan ; 
on the S. by the Strait of Ormuz and the Persian 
Gulf; and on the W. by Asiatic 'Turkey. It ex- 
tends 000 miles from cast to west, and 700 miles 
from north to south, and has an area of about 
CIS, 000 miles. It consists for the most part of a 
great tableland, or elevated plateau, which in the 
centre and on the east side is almost a dead-level ; 
but on the north, west, and south is covered with 
mountain-chains. The province of Azerbijan, in 
the north-west, is almost whollj* mountainous. 
Prom its southern boundary, the majestic range of 
the Elburz runs castw.ard, following the line of the 
Caspian coast at a distance varj’ing from 12 to CO 
miles. On reaching Astrabad, the mountains sink 
into ridges of lower elevation, one of which joins 
the Paropamisus in Afghanistan. A hill country 
h'es north of this line ; it terminates in the Daman- 
i-koh chain, which sinks abruptly to the low plain 
of Turkestan. South and east of Azerbijan, a 
broad mountain-belt traverses P. from north-west 
to south-east, the chains and v.aUeys of wdiich it 
consists lying in the same direction. To this region 
belong the mountains running from ' Hamadan to 
Shiraz, many of the peaks of which are clad with 
perpetual snow; and the Zagros Jlountains and 
Pushti Kuh on the western frontier. The Persi.an 
mountains are mostly primitive ; granite, porphyry, 
felspar, and mountain-limestone enter largely into 
their composition. They also exhibit indications of 
volcanic action — Taftan, south of L.ako Zirreh, or 
Zaraoon, being an active, and Demavend an extinct 
volcano ; and the destructive earthgu.akes which are 
still of frequent occmrenco in the north .and north- 
west of P., indicate the presence of subtcrr.ane.an 
fires. The Persian plateau, which lies in an angle 
formed between these mountains, and spreads east- 
ward to the plateau of Afghanistan, r.anges from 
2000 to 5000 feet above sea-level, the loavest portion 
being the Great Salt Desert in the south-west of 
Kliorassan, which has 2000 feet of elev.ation above 
the sea ; while the average elev.ation of the whole 
plateau above the sea is about 3700 feet. 

Almost the whole of Kliorassan (q. v.), the north 
half of Kerman (q. v.), the east of Ir.ak-Ajemi 
(q. V.), which form the great central plain, .and 
detached portions of all the other provinces, W'ith 
the exception of those on the Caspian Sea, forming 
more than three-fourths of the surface of P., are 
desert. In some parts of this waste, the surface 
is dry, and produces a scanty herbage of saline 
plants ; in other p.arts, it is covered with s.alt 
marshes, or with a dry, hard, salt crust, sometimes 
of considerable thickness, which glitters and flashes 
in the sunlight, forcing the tr.avcller on these 
inhospitable wastes to wear a shade to protect his 
ej’es ; but by far the greater portion of this region 
consists of sand, sometimes so light and imp.alp,abIo 
as to be shifted hither and thither by the sUghtest 
breeze. This great ceutr.al desert contains a few 
oases, but none of great extent. A narrow strip of 
low and level country extends along the shores of 
the Persian Gulf and the Strait of Ormuz. It con- 
sists of a succession of sandy plains, occasionally 
interrupted bj- a plantation of p.alms near the scanty 
rivulets which traverse it. It is called Dushtisfan, 
or Gurmsir — that is, the warm region, in opposition 
to the mountainous districts, called Sirhud, or the 
cold country. 

Although so much of P. is desert, some parts of 
the country are of exceeding fertility and be.auty : 
the immense valleys, some of them 100 miles in 
length, between the various ranges of the Kerm.an 
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Mountains, abound w'ith the rare-, and most valu- 
able vegetable productions. Great portions of the 
provinces of Pars, Khuzistan, Ardelan, and Azer- 
bijan have been lavishly endowed by nature with 
the most luxuriant veget.ation ; while the proaunces 
of Ghilan and Mazauderan, wliioh lie betwhen the 
Elburz and the Caspian Sea, and the southern slopes 
of the Elburz, are as beautiful as wood, water, and' 
a hot climate can m.ake them — the mountain-sides 
being clothed with trees and shrubs, and the plain, 
300 miles long by from 5 to 30 miles wide, studded 
with mulberry plantations, rice fields, vineyards, 
orchards, orange grounds, and sugar and cotton 
plantations. 

Kiva's. — P. has h.ardly one river that can properly 
be termed navigable, though some of them are 
sever,al hundred miles in len^h, and of great width 
.and a'olume of water ; among those of sufficient 
importance to deserve mention is the Karun, avhioh 
rises in the mountains to the south of Ispahan, and 
falls into the Shat-el-Arab, near Mohammerah. 
The rivers which flow to the southward receive, in 
the latter part of their course, few tributaries, and 
fertilise only a narrojv strip of land on each side of 
them, except when their w.aters are applied, by 
means of canals or other works, to the artificial 
irrigation of the soil. This mode of increasing and 
extending the productive powers of the country was 
much employed in ancient times ; but the constant 
ch.ange of masters, and the never-ending disturb- 
ances under which P. has so long suffered, led to 
the neglect of the practice, and most of these 
monuments of the architeotur.al skiU and laborious 
industry of the ancient Persians are now ruinous. 

Lalics. — P., as a natural consequence "Cf the 
nature and situation of its surface, abounds with 
siiline lakes, and there are nearly thirty of them 
ha\nng no visible outlets. The chief lake is Lake 
Urumiah (q. v.), in Azerbijan. Lake Bakhtegan, in 
the east of Pars, the receptacle for the drainage of 
the northern half of that province, is .about GO Eng- 
lish miles in length by 9 in breadth. Lake Shir.az 
(q. V.) is much smtiller. Part of Lake Zirreh is now 
included in the frontier of P,, but it may still be 
considered as chiefly belonging to Afghanistan. 

Climate and Products . — Tho climate is necessarily 
very varied. Wh.at the younger C^us is reported 
to have said to Xenophon regarding the cumate, 

‘ that people perish with cold at the one extremity, 
while they .are suffoc.ated ivith heat at the other,’ is 
literally true. P. may be considered to possess 
three climates — that of the southern Dushtistan, 
of the elevated plateau, and of the Caspi.an pro- 
vinces. In the Dushtistan, the autumnal he.ats 
are excessive, those of summer more tolerable, 
while in winter and spring the climate is delightful. 
On the plateau, the climate of Pars is temperate. 
About Isp.ahan, the winters and summers are equally 
mild, and the regularity of the seasons appears 
remark.ablc to .a str.anger. To the north and north- 
west of this, the winters are severe. The desert 
region of tho centre and east, and the country on 
its border, endure most oppressive heat during 
summer, and piercing cold in winter. The Caspian 
provinces, from their general depression below the 
sea-level, are exposed to a degree of heat in summer 
almost equal to that of the West Indies, and their 
winters are mUd. Rains, however, are frequent and 
heavy, and many tracts of low country are marshy 
and extremely unhealthy. Except in tho Caspian 
provinces, the atmosphere of P. is remarkable above 
that of .all other countries for its dryness and purity. 

The cultivated portions of P., when supplied with 
moisture, are very fertile, producing an immense var- 
iety of crops. The chief cultivated products are whe.at 
(the best in the world), barley, and other cere.als, 
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cotton (of wliicli, .accorclinc; to the statement of the 
Persian ambassador at London in ISCl, euonc;h 
coidd he gron-n in the southera provinces to SIIP11I3' 
the manufactories of Western Europe), sugar, rice, 
and tobacco. The vine flourishes in several jiro- 
vinces, and the ivines of Shir.az are celehr.ated in 
Eastern poetrj’. hlulherries .are also largely cul- 
tivated, .and silk is one of the most important 
products of the kingdom. 

The forests of tlic Elhnrz .abound avith avild 
anim.als, as avolves, tigers, jackals, boars, buflalocs, 
foxes, and the Caspi.an cat. Lions .and leopards .also 
abound in M.az.andor.an. Among domestic anim.als, 
the horse and camel hold the first place. The 
horses have .al\v.a3'S been cclobiaated as the finest 
in the E.ast. Thoj' are larger and more b.andsomo, 
but less fleet than the Arabian horses. The Caspian 
rivers .abound avith fish, csi>ecially sturgeon, great 
rpiantities of avhich arc cured and exported to 
I’ussi.a. The minor.al products of P. are insignifi- 
cant, aa-ith the sole cxcejition of salt. Iron is 
-abundant in Azerbij.an, but is little avorked ; copper 
occurs in considerable quantity in the mountains 
of Mazanderan and Kerman ; and lead, antimon3'', 
sulphur, and naphtha also abound. Dr Fulze, of 
the Imiierial .\ustrian Mining School, avho h.ad been 
sent to P. by Laron lieuter to exi>lore the miiienal 
ai'ealth of the countiy, reported, in .Ianuar3' ISV-l, 
the discoa’er3' of an important coal-field. 

In/iabilaiilK . — The settled population are chiefl3’' 
T.ajiks, the descendants of the ancient Persian race, 
avith an intorinixturo of foreign blood. To this class 
belong the agriculturist'-, merchants, artis.ans,&c. The 
T.ajiks are Mohammedans of the Shiite sect, aadth the 
exception of the remaining P.arsces orGuebros (q. ax), 
numbering T'.t) in ISiiS, avho are found in Kerman 
and Pars, and still retain their pnrit3' of r.acc and 
religious faith. The T.ajiks have been spoken of 
ns timid, cunning, and servdc, but in the cities of 
Turkestan recently eonqiiered by Kussia they make 
excellent .subjects, read3’ and apt to adopt and 
appreci.ate the knowledge and h.abits of Europe. 
In the avork quoted below, Vamber3' spc.aks of their 
industr3-, and their ea[iaeity for and loa'o of culture. 
He sa3's, that avhich the Japanese .are in the e.ast 
the Tajiks m.i3' become in the aa’cst of Asia ; and it 
is a settled matter, that they avill form the medium 
fortho introduction of the civilis.ation of the West into 
the interior of .\-sia. 'I’he nomad or pastoral tribes, or 
cyl.ats {ri/l, a clan), often spelt illynis, are of four dis- 
tinct r.aces — Turkomans, Kurds, Lfiiirs, and Ar.abs. 
Their organisation is very similar to th.at aa-hich 
formerly subsisted .among the Ilighl.aud chans of 
Scotland, avith the cxcc[ition that the former are 
nomad, avhilc the latter inhabited a fixed loc.alit3'. 
Each tribe is ruled b3' its hereditaiy chief (ii/o/.-), .and 
under him by the heads of the cadet br.anchcs (tlrefts) 
of his f.ainil3'. t)f the four nomad races, the Turko- 
man is the most niimcrons, and forms at the present 
d.ay the ruling race in Persia. The Kurds .arc feav 
in number, the gre.ater part of their country .and 
race being under the sway of Tnrkc3-. Ar.abs 

are also few in number, and at the present da3’ c.au 
hardly be distinguished from the Persi.ans, h.aving 
adopted both their manners and language. The 
Lflurs arc of nearly pure Persian blooch The nomad 
r.aces, especially the Turkomans, profess the Sunni 
creed ; they are distinguished from the T.ajiks b3' 
their cour.age, manliness, and independence of char- 
acter ; but they are inveterate robbers, and since 
their entrance into the country in the 10th c., ith.as 
been continually distracted by civil w.ars and revo- 
lutions. There is .a sm.all population of native 
Christians — the Ncstorians of Grmah and Telmais. 
Including those who liave joined the Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant churches, their whole number 


does not exceed 25,000. They are agriculturists, 
and suffer gre.at wrong and oppression from the 
chiefs who own the vill.ages in which they live. 
The .Tews number 15,000. 

We have no cert.ain information regarding the 
population of Persia- There can be no doubt that 
in antiquity, and even during the middle ages, while 
the irrigation works still fertilised gi'cat tracts of 
countr3’, it supported a great population. A native 
estimate, referred to by Sir John Malcolm, fixed the 
modern population at 200 millions. In the I7th 
centm-y, the Froncli traveller, Chardin, thought 40 
millions not too high a figure. Recent travellers, 
however, reduced these sums to numbers vary’ing 
from 15 to 8 millions. Much siu-prise was accord- 
ingly expressed when IMr R. Thomson (see below), 
who had tra-i-elled' in every province of P., and col- 
lected statistical information, made c.arefid calcula- 
tion from the t-axes collected, &c., .and reported that 
the entire popul.ation did not exceed 5 millions, and 
was probably not over 4 millions. His estimate 
has since been generally accepted as the most trust- 
wortly aye have. He divides the total roughly into 
one million inhabitants of cities, 1,700,000 nomads, 
and_ 1,700,000 peasants and a-illagers ; and the fol- 
lowing are his estimates of the population of the 
chief cities: T.abreez, 110,000; Tehcr.an, 85,000 ; 
Meshid, 70,000; Ispah.an, 00,000; Yezd, 40,000; 
Kerman, ,80,000 ; Kcnnansh.ah, 30,000 ; Hamadan, 
30,000. There can be no doubt th.at the population 
has been long diminishing, a fact attributable to 
misrule and extortion — neglect of the gre.at irriga- 
tion works — and the frequent occurrence of famines 
in a dry country where cultivation depends on an 
artilici.al supply of water. 

The insecurity of property has prevented the 
improvement of land, the extension of trade, and 
public works of cvcr3' kind. Tlie roads .are utterly 
neglected. The houses, those of tlio wealthiest pco])le 
not excepted, appear contemptible, being generally 
built of earth or mud, and are grouped, even in the 
towns, with little attention to unifoiTnit3’ order. 
Thc3’ sc.arcel3' ever exceed one stor3’ in height, and 
tliey are surrounded by high bl.a'nk walls. The 
jmblic buildings, such as m'osques, colleges, and 
caravansaries, arc of similar appe.ar.anco to the 
ordinary houses, and built of the same materials. 
The interiors, however, of the houses of the rich 
arc sometimes perfect paixadiscs of luxury and 
eleg.ancc ; and however much dwellings constructed 
of mud m,a3' ofl'cnd a Europe.an 03^0, it is question- 
able whether, with .all its disadvantages, mud is 
not a better building material than wood or stone 
in a counti^' possessing such a climate as Persia. 
The miserable look of the towns is, however, 
grc.atly improved by the beauty of the gardens 
which surround them. 

JIaiui/actures and Trade . — The trade of P. is 
comparatively of little importance. The silk is tho 
great staple, and is produced in cvcr3' province, but 
chicn3' in those of tho north. Tho failure of tho 
crop since 1870 has, however, interfered very 
seriously with this branch of industr3'. Cotton anil 
woollen Labrics, sh.awls, carpets, and felts are l.argely 
manufactured for use and export in Khorassaii. 
Trade is carried on b3' caravans with tho interior of 
Asia and tho chief towns of Persia. These c.aravaiis 
exchange the products of P. for muslin, leather, 
skins, nankeen, china, gl.ass, hardware, gums, d3-e- 
stufis, and spices. The greater part of the com- 
merce of P. centres at Tabroez, to which arc con- 
veyed all the products of Eastern P., Turkestan, 
C.abul, Beloochistan, and India. European goods 
.are brought to T.abreez by Constantinople and 
Trebizond. AVhilo in recent times tho gre.at overland 
routes hax’e been rendered insecure by the unsettled 
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state of Turkestan and Afghanistan, the communi- 
cation between P. and foreign countries has been 
increased by the Caspian and the Persian Gulf. On 
the former sea, in 1873, there was a Russian fleet of 
schooners and screw steamers. Two or three of 
these vessels sailed weekly from Astrakhan with 
merchandise for the Persian coast. There were 
three p.assenger steamers, one of which r.an weekly 
to the southern shores of the Caspian, touching 
at Entzdi, Mashadisar, and Ashur.ada. In the 
Persian Gulf the British India Steam Navigation 
Company had recently a regular line of fine steamers 
running fortnightlj' from Bomb.ay to Bassorah, and 
touching at Bender-Abbas and Bushire. The ex- 
ports to India consist chiefly of horses, dried fruit, 
and drugs'; and the imports from that country and 
Europe, of broadcloths, cotton-goods, jewellery, 
arms, cutlery, watches, earthen, glass, and metal 
w.ares, &e. The whole foreign trade of P. lias been 
estimated roughly at^imports, £2,500,000; exports, 
£1,500,000. The trade by the gulf ports is rapidly, 
increasing. The viilue of exports from Britain and 
Ireland to P. in 1871 was £8884 ; in 1872, £23,811 ; 
.and in 187-1, £37,094. It is doubtful, however, how 
far the cxistin.g commerce of P. will make the con- 
struction of railw.ays a profitable speculation. Baron 
Reuter, under a concession made to him bj' the 
Shah, obtained power to construct railwaj’s from the 
Caspian to Teheran, .and from Teher.an to the Persian 
Gulf; but there is little e.xpectatiou of this con- 
cession being successful. 

Government, Taxation, Education, <tc. — ^The 
government ■ of P. is a pure despotism, limited 
onl}' by domestic intrigues, dread of priv.ate ven- 
geance, and an occasional insurreotionT The last- 
named is the princip.al check against unjust govern- 
ment on the part of the monarch, while the 
former tiro operate as powerful restraints on his 
ministers. _ The monarch, who has the title of ‘Shah’ 
.and ‘Padishah,’ possesses absolute authority over 
the lives and property of his subjects. His deputies, 
the governors of provinces and districts, possess 
similar authority over those under them ; their 
actions are, however, liable to revision by the Shah," 
who may summarily inflict any punishment upon 
them for real or alleged misgovernment. Oppres- 
sion of the working and meroautile classes is almost 
a necessity of such a form of government. The 
central government consists of the Sadri-Azem, or 
Grand Vizier, who is inferior in authority to the 
Shah alone ; the Jlimadod-Eowlet, or hlinister for 
1 orcign Affairs ; the Einmet-Eoiolet, or Minister of 
Finance; the Nizamed-Eowlet, or Minister of the 
Interior; the Les7iI;ernourvis, or AVar Minister; 
and various superintendents of the administration 
of justice, of commerce, agricultiu-e, industry, and 
public works, the commander-in-chief, and the 
master of the ceremonies. The law, which in civil 
cases is administered by Mollahs (q. v.), in criminal 
cases by a state court, is founded on the Koran and 
on tradition. The punishments commonly inflicted 
are fines, flogging (the bastinado), and de.ath, either 
by decapitation, stabbing, or torture. The Begler- 
begs or governors of provinces, who are always 
chosen from the governing race, the Turkom'ans, 
and are generally of the blood-roy.al, oppress to the 
utmost the poor Tajiks. They are seldom able, 
however, to protect their provinces from the ravages 
of the predatory eylat hordes, avho, though nomi- 
nally subject to the Shah, are governed by their 
own khans, and are really independent. The rea-e- 
nue is derived — (1.) Prom atr.x on the gross produce 
of land, 20 per cent, is supposed to be the amount 
payable to the croara by the landholders. As a 
general -rule, hoavever, this amount is so'mewhat 
exceeded, and 2o per cent, may be taken as the aver- 


age .assessment; (2.) Duties on cattle and flocks— 
in case of goats, sheep, and cows, 8 per cent, on value 
of wool and butter yielded ; (3.) Customs dues ; (4.) 
Capitation tax of 8c7. on each .male over 18 ; (5 ) 
Rates levied on incomes of artisans and dealers of 
20 per cent., and duties on provisions brought to 
market. In theory, these are the taxes authorised 
by the government, but Mr R. Thomson states that 
in practice a frightful system of bribery .and extor- 
tion prev.ails. The we.althy and influential escape 
the r.apacity of the provincial governors, but as 
much as possible is taken from the hard-working 
peasants. He believes that the irregular exactions 
amount to a sum equ.al to the legal assessments, and 
that not a penny of the money so extorted is applied 
to public purposes. All over Persia as much is taken 
from the Jews as can possibly be extorted from 
them. 

Elementary education is very generally diffused 
among all classes. There are a large number of 
collets where students are instructed in rehgion, 

I and Persian and Arabi.an literature. Among^ the 
upper classes it is asserted that the Mohammedan 
religion is rapidly loosing its hold, and that un- 
belief is widely prev.alent. 

Political Divisions, die . — From the earliest times 
down to the present century, P. was divided into 
seven or eight great divisions; but about the time 
it was attempted to introduce European 
civilisation into the country, .and discipline into 
the army, the country was anew divided into 25 
provinces — viz., the three Caspian provinces of 
Ghilan, Mazander.an, and Astrabad, in the north; 
Azerbijan. Ardelan or Persian Kurdistan, Luristan, 
and Khuzistan, in the west; Pars, Tiaristan, and 
Kerman with Jlogistan, in the south; while the 
gre.at province of Ir.ak-Ajemi in the centre was 
divided into Khamsah, Kashin, Teheran, Hamadan, 
Khm, and Isp.ah.an ; apd that of Khorassan in the 
east, into Yezd, Tabas, Ghayn and Birjun, Turshiz, 
Meshid, Damghan, Semnum, and the Dasht Beyad, 
or the_ Great Salt Desert. There are many interest- 
ing ruins of ancient, populous, and celebrated cities 
in Persia — for example, PersepoHs (q. v.), Rhages or 
Rh5, Shahpur, Istakhar, Ths, Merv, Shushan, 
Ham.ad.an, &c.; and the monuments and inscrip- 
tions found at some of these places form a highly- 
interesting study. See Beiiistun. 

Army , — ^The standing army, according to the 
army list of 1875, consisted of 200,000 men, but the 
majoi'ity of these exist only on paper. The regular 
army is really composed of about 30,000 infantry and 
1000 artillery, while there .are about 10,000 irregular 
cavalry, a few thousand irregular infantry, and the 
guards. The officers in the Persian army are said 
to be ignorant and inefficient, but the soldiers are 
described as being obedient, sober, intelligent, and 
capable of enduring great hatigue. The irregular 
cav.alry, which forms the bravest portion of the 
Persian array, is equal to the Cossacks in the 
Russian army, and much superior to the Turkish 
sultan’s Bashi-Bazouks. ’ 

History . — According to the Shalt Namch of 
Firdusi (q. v.), the history of P. begins some thou- 
sands of years before the Christian era. Little 
has yet been done towards extracting the grains of 
historical truth that may be contained in the mass 
of fable that constitutes the native Persian ann.als ; 
although hopes are cherished that by aid of the 
many inscriptions and monuments that are being 
daily discovered, light may j'et be thrown upon 
many points. In the meantime, we must rest 
contented with the accounts derived from Greek 
writers. The north-western, part of Iran, anciently 
called hledia (q. v.), was, .at the earliest period known 
to the Greeks, a part of the Assyrian empire, but 
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the Medes revolted, and (70S n.c.), under Dejoces, 
established an empire which subdued both that of 
Assyria and their oum kindred tribes of Persis. See 
Media. About 537. n. c., the Persians under CvKua 
(q. V.) — the Kai-Khusru of the Persians — (559 — 
529 B. c.) rebelled, subdued their former masters, the 
Medes (who from this time became amalgamated 
avith them), and established a might 3 ’ empire, which 
included, besides P., as far as the Ojcus and Indus, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. 
His son, Caiibyses, a most ferocious and blood- 
thirsty tjTant (529 — 522 B. c.), subdued Tjtc, 
Cyprus, and EgiTit. After the brief rule of the 
usurper Smerdis (522 — 521 B. c.), Darius I. (q. a'.), 
Burnamed Ha'STASrrs — the Gushtasp of the Persians 
— (521 — 4S5 n. c.), moimted the throne. He avas a 
politic and energetic prince, and succeeded in firmly 
establishing his djmasty, and adding Thrace and 
Macedonia to his empire ; but his two attempts to 
subdue Greece were completely foiled, the first by 
the Thracians, and the second by the Athenians at 
Marathon (490 d. c.). His son, Xerxes I. (485 — 4G5 
B. c.) — the Isfundear of the Persians — renewed the 
attempt to subdue the Greek states, and though at 
first successfiJ, the defeats of Salamis and Plata;a 
compelled him to limit himself to a defensiam 
warfare, which exhausted the resources of his 
kingdom. His son, Artaxerxes I. (4G5 — 425 
B. c.), sumamed Loxgijiakus (the Bahmau of 
the Persians, better known as Ardeshir Diraz- 
dust), was a valiant prince, but ho was imable to 
stay the decadence of P., avhich had noav com- 
menced. He, however, crushed a formidable 
rebellion in Egypt, though his wars with the 
Greeks and lonians were unsuccessful. The empire 
now became a prey to intestine dissensions, which 
continued during the reigns of his successors, 
Xerxes II., SogcBanus, Darius II., Artaxerxes II., 
and Artaxerxes III. Darius III. Codomannus 
(33G — 329) (the Dar.ab IL of the Persians), the 
last of the dynasty, was compelled to jueld his 
throne to Alexander (q. v.) the Great, king of 
hlacedon (known as Seounder by the Persians), who 
reconquered all the former pro\'incc3 of P., and 
founded a vast empire, which, at his de.ath in 
324 B. c., was divided into four p.arts, P. along 
with Syria falling to the share of the Seleucida; 
(q. V.), and its old dependency, Egypt, to the 
Ptolemies (q. v.). The Selcucidaj soon lost B.actria 
(now Balkh), which became independent under a 
series of Greek sovereigns ; and .about 240 B. c., 
Parthia (q. v.) — now Northern ICIiorassan — also 
rebelled under Arsaces I. (the Ashk of the Persian 
UTiters), who founded the dj-nastj’ of the Arsacida;, 
under whom the greater part of P. was wrested 
from the Greeks, and maintained against both the 
Greeks and Romans. The Greek empire of Bactria, 
whieh is said to have included a great iiart of 
Hindustan, was overthroivn by an influx of nomad 
tribes from Turkestan, and these invaders having 
been driven out by the Parthians, Bactria was 
added to their empire. But the djuasty of the 
Arsacida; was brought to an end by a Persian 
named Ardeshir Babcgan, who managed to gain 
possession of Pars, Kerman, and nearly the whole 
of Irak, before Arduan, the Parthian king, took the 
field .against him. At last, a great battle was 
fought (218 A.D.) on the plain of Hormuz, in w'hich 
the Persians were completely victorious. B.abegau 
was now hailed ns Ardeshir, king of P., and ‘ Shauan 
Shah,’ or Icing of kings. The history of this dj’nasty 
will be found under the head of Sassanid.e. The 
Sassanian kings raised P. to a height of power and 
prosperity such as it never before attained, and 
more than once perilled the existence of the Eastern 
Empire. The last king was driven from the throne 
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bj"^ the Arabs (G3C A. D.), who now began to extend 
their dominion in all directions ; and from this 
period may be dated the gradual change of character 
in the native Persian race, for they have been from 
this time constantlj' subject to the domihation of 
alien races. During the reigns of Omar (the first 
of the Arab rulers of P.), Othman, Ali, and the 
Ommiades (G34 — 750), P. was regarded as an out- 
lying province of the empire, and was ruled by 
deputy governors ; but after the accession of the 
Abbaside dynasty (750 A. D.), Bagdad became the 
capital, and Khorassan the tavourite province of the 
early and more energetic rulers of this race, and P. 
consequently came to be considered as the centre and 
nucleus of the califate. But the rule of the califs soon 
bec.ame -merely nominal, and ambitious governors, 
or other aspiring individuals, established mdepend- 
ent prineipalities in various parts of the’ country. 
Many of these dynasties were transitory, others 
lasted for centuries, and created extensive and 
powerful empires. The chief were the Taherites 
(820 — 872), a Turkish dynasty in Khorassan ; the 
SoFFARiDES (Persian, 869 — 903), in Seistan, Ears, 
Ir.ak, and Mazanderau; the S.VM.VXI, in Transoxiana, 
Khorassan, and Seistan ; the Dilejii (Persian, 933 
— 105G), in Western Persia ; and the Giiiznevides 
(q.v.), in Eastern Persia. These dynasties sup- 
planted each other, and were finally rooted out by 
the Seljulcs (q. v.), whose dominion extended from 
the Hellespont to Afghanistan. A br.anch of this 
d 3 masty, which ruled in IChaurezm (now Khiva, q. v.) 
gradually acquired the greater part of Persia, driving 
out the Ghiznevides and their successors, the 
Giiurides (q. V.) ; but they, along_ with the numero^ 
pett 3 ' d 3 'nasties which had established themselves in 
the south-western provinces, were all swept away 
by the Mongols (q.v.) under GENonis-KliAN (q.v.) 
and his grandson, Hidaku-khan, the latter of 
whom founded a now d 3 'nasty, the Perso-Mongol 
(1253 — 1335). • This race becoming effeminate, was 
supplanted by the Eylkiianiaxs in 1335, but an 
irruption of the T.oitars of Turkestan under Timur 
(q.v.) again freed P. from the petty dynasties which 
misnded it. After the de.ath of Timor’s son and 
successor, Shah Rokh, the Turkomans took posses- 
sion of the western part of the country, which, 
however, the 3 ' rather pro 3 ’ed upon than governed ; 
while the eastern portion was divided and sub- 
divided among Timflr’s descend.ants, tiU, at the 
close of the 15th c., they were swept away by the 
Hzbeks (q. v.), who joined the whole of Eastern 
P. to their newl 3 '-foundcd khanate of Khiva. A 
new d 3 ’n.asty now arose (1500) in' Western P., the 
first prince of which (Ismail, the descendant of 
a long line of devotees and saints, the objects of 
the highest reverence throughout Western P.), 
having become the leader of a munber of Turkish 
tribes who were attached by strong ties of grati- 
tude to his famil 3 q overthrew the power of the 
Turkomans, and seized Azerbijan, which was the 
seat of their power. Ismail rapidl 3 ' subdued the 
western provinces, and in 1511 took Khorassan 
and Balldi from the Hzbeks ; but in 1514, he had 
to encoimter a much more formidable enemy — to 
wit, the mighty Selim (q.v.), the Suit, an of Turkey, 
whose zeal for conquest was further inflamed 
by religious animosity against the Shiites, or ‘ Sec- 
taries,’ as the followers of IsmaU were termed. 
The Persicans were totally defeated in a battle on 
the frontiers ; but Selim re.aped no benefit from his 
victory, and. after his retreat, Ismail attacked and 
subdued Georgia. The Persians dwell with rapture 
on the character of this monarch, avhom they deem 
not only to be the restorer of P. to a prosperous 
condition, and the founder of a gre.at d 3 'nast 3 ’, but 
the establisher of the faith in which they glory as 
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tlic n:itional religion. Ilis son Tamasp (1523 — 
1570), a prudent and spirited ruler, repeatedly 
diove out the predatory Uzbeks from Khorassan, 
sustained a\-ithout loss a war avitb the I'urks, and 
assisted Homayun, the son of Baber, to regain the 
throne of Delhi After a considerable period of 
internal revolution, during which the Turks and 
Ilzbelcs attacked the empire without hinderance, 
.Shall Abbas I. the Great (15S5 — 1C28), ascended 
the throne, restored internal tranquillity, and 
I repelled the invasions of the Uzbeks and Turks. 

! In 1005, he inflicted on the Turks such a terrible 
dcfe.at as kept them quiet during the rest of his 
reiim, and enabled him to recover the whole of 
Kurdistan, Mosul, and Diarbclrir, which had for 
a long time been separated fromP. ; and in the east, 
Candahar was taken from the Gre.at Mogul. Ahbas’s 
government was strict, but just and equitable ; 
roads, bridges, caravansaries, and other conveniences 
fnV trade, were constructed at immense expense, and 
the improvement and ornamentation of the towns 
were not neglected. Ispahan more than doubled 
its po])iilation during his reign. His tolerance w.as 
. remarkable, considering both the opinions of his 
ancestors and subjects ; for he encouraged the 
Armenian Christians to settle in the country, well 
knowing that their peaceable and industrious habits 
would help to advance the prosperity of his king- 
dom. His successors, Shah Sufi {1G28 — 1G41), ShA 
Abbas II. (1G41— 16GG), and Shah Soliman (1G6G— 
1G91), were undistinguished by any remarkable 
talents, but the former two were sensible and judi- 
cious nders, and advanced the prosperity of their 
subjects. During the reign of Sultan Hussein (1094 
— 1722), a weak and bigoted fool, priests and 
slaves were elevated to the most important and 
responsible offices of the empire, and aU who 
rejected the' tenets of the Shiites wore persecuted. 
The consequence was a general discontent, of which 
the Afghans (q. v.) took advantage by declaring 
their independence, and seizing Candahar (1709). 
Their able leader, Meer Vais, died in 1715; but his 
successors were worthy of him, and one of them, 
Mahmud, invaded P. (1722), defeated Hussein’s 
armies, and besieged the king in Ispahan, till the 
inhabitants- were reduced to the extremity of dis-. 
tress. Hussein then abdicated the throne in 
favour of his conqueror, who, on his accession, 
immediately devoted his energies to alleviate the 
distresses and gain the couhdonce of his new 
subjects, in both of which objects he thoroughly 
succeeded. Becoming insane, he was deposed 
in 1725 by his brother Ashraf (1725—1729) ; but 
the atrocious tywanny of the latter was speedily put 
an end to by the celebrated Nadir Shah (q. v.), who 
first raised Tamasp (1729—1732) and his son, Abbas 
II. (1732 — 173G), of the Suffavean race, to the throne, 
and then, on some frivolous pretext, deposed him, 
and seized the sceptre (1736 — 1747). But on his 
death, anarchy again returned ; the country was 
horribly devastated by the rival claimants for the 
throne ; Afghanistan (q. V.) and Beloochistan (q. v.) 
finally separated from P., and the country was split 
up into a number of small independent states till 
1755, when a Kurd, named Kerim Khan (1755 — 
1779), abolished this state of affairs, re-established 
peace and unity in Western Persia, and by his 
wisdom, justice, and warlike talents, acquired the 
esteem of his subjects, and the respect of neigh- 
bouring states. After the usual contests for the 
Guccossion, accompanied avith the usual barbarities 
.and devastations, Kerim was succeeded in 1784 
by Ali-Murad, Jaafar, and Luft-Ali, during whose 
feigns klazanderan became independent under 
Aga-Mohammed, a Turkoman eunuch of the Kajar 
I race, avho repeatedly defeated the royal armies, and 


ended by depriring Luft-Ali of his crou-n (1795). 
The great eunuch-king (as he is frequently called), 
who founded the present dynasty, on his accession 
announced his intention of restoring the kingdom 
as it had been established by Kcnm Khan, and 
accordingly invaded Khorassan and Georgia, sub- 
duing the former country almost without effort. 
The Georgians besought the aid of Russia ; but the 
Persian monarch, with terrible promptitude, poured 
his army like a torrent into the coimtry, and devas- 
tated it with fire and sword ; his conquest was, 
however, hardly completed, when he was assassinated. 
May 14, 1797. His nephew, Futteh-Ali (1797 — 
1834), after numerous conflicts, fully established his 
authority, and completely subdued the rebellious 
tribes in Khorassan, but the great commotions in 
Western Europe produced for him bitter fruits. He 
was dragged into a war with Russia soon after his 
accession, and by a treaty, concluded in 1797, 
surrendered to that power Derbend and several 
districts on the Kur. In 1802, Georgia was declared 
to be a Russian province. War with Russia was 
recommenced by P., at the instigation of France; 
.and, after two years of conflicts disastrous to the 
Persians, the treaty of Gulistan (October 12, 1813) 
gave to Russia all the Persian possessions to the 
north of Armenia, and the right of na-vigation in 
the Caspian Sea. In 1826, a third war, equally 
unfortunate for P., was commenced with the same 
power, and cost P. the remainder of its possessions 
in Armenia, -with Erivan, and a sum of 18,000,000 
rubles for the expenses of the war. The severity 
exercised in procuring this sum by taxation, so 
exasperated the people, that they rose in insurrection 
(October 12, 1829), and murdered the Russian 
ambassador, his avifo, and almost aU ■who belonged 
to, or were connected -with the Russian legation. 
The most humiliating concessions to Russia, and the 
pimishment by mutilation of 1500 of the rioters, 
alone averted war. The death of the cro-wn-priuce, 
Abbas-Mirza (q. v.), in 1833, seemed to give the final 
blow to the declining fortunes of P., for he ■was the 
only man who seriously attempted to raise his 
couutry from the state of abasement into which it 
had fallen. By the assistance of Russia and Britain, 
Mohammed Shah (1834—1848), the son of Abbas- 
Mirza, obtained the crown. He conceived ambitious 
ideas of annexation. In the days of Nadir Shah, and 
indeed at many other periods, the Persian frontier 
had extended over a great part of the Afghan, 
Belooch, and Khivan bound.ary. Mohammed re- 
solved to demand reaclcnowledgment of sovereignty 
from his alleged v.ass.al3 in these countries, but an 
attempt he made to reannex Herat, ‘ the key to 
India,’ was resisted by England. The war was 
terminated in 183S, by the landing of a small sepoy 
force on the shores of the Persian Gulf. Nazir-uddin 
succeeded to the throne on his father’s death in 
1848; and the new government announced ener- 
getic reforms, but failed as completely as those 
which had preceded it in carrying them out. 
Following his father’s example, the new Shah 
resolved to reassert his claims in Afghanistan and 
Beloochistan. The ruler of Herat having recog- 
nised the claims of Persia, the English government 
remonstrated -with the Shah, and he was compelled 
to sign an engagement on the 25th January 1853, 
by which he became bound not to interfere farther 
with the internal affairs of Herat. In October 185G, 
however, on the pretext that Dost Mohammed, the 
Ameer of Cabul, was about to invade Herat, the 
Persians again took the city. Having thus violated 
the terms of the treaty with Britain, war was 
declared against them, and a British .army was 
landed on the coast of the gulf, which, under 
Generals Outram and Havelock, repeatedly de- 
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foaled tlio Persians, and compelled tliom to restore vliiol], as the later Persian hnildines explain to ns, 
Ilcrafc (July 1S57). Since this time the Pei-sians the Assyrian iiahtees avere covered. Tlie cxploivations 
have not interfered avith the 'key to India,’ to of Layard and P.otta, and tlic .specimens brought 
avhicli so much importance has been attached by home by the former, .and now in the British hluseum, 
England, but they haa’o been cng.agcd in a long have made these s[’ul]>tures familiar to ns. Tho 
series of disputes with regard to their fronlicr north .subjects usually are large bulls with human or lions’ 
and south of it. After the av.ar of ISbT, their heads ; priests avith human bodie.s, and eagles’ or 


Bolooohistan. To put an end to' the incessant strife many of the seuliitures represent the exploits of the 
to avhich these pretensions gave rise, tho Persians .at king in av.ar .and in peace. Tho palaee.s are aUvays 
lonoth agreed avith tho Amcor of Afghanistan and raised on lofty artilicial mounds, and approached 
tho°IChan of ICelat to refer tho questions in dispute by magnirioont flights of steps, 
to an English commissioner. Gcner.al Sir Frederick Tlie buildings of Assyria extend over a very long 
Goldsmid accordingly visited tho eastern frontier of period, tho oldest at Nimroud being from BllU) 

P., and in 1872 delivered his .aav.ard. It entirely to 800 n.c., and the more recent at Khorsabad and 
niters tho fonn familiar to ns as that of south- Koynnjik from SOO to GOO n.c. To these suceoeded 
eastern P. It carries tho Belooch frontier back from B.abjdon in tho reign of Ncbuohadnei!z.ar, and tho 
5S° to G3° cast longitude, so ns to inolndo in P. tho Birs hfimrond ; but these arc mere masses of dccom- 
inland town of Jalk, and Gnadar on tho Indian posed brickwork, without any sculptures of harder 


Ocean. All tho western shores of tho Lake of material. 

Zirrch, and a largo tri.angnl.ar tnact to thoc.astof it. After Bab3don c.amo Pas.argada) — where tho 
w.atered by tile Ilclmnnd.ivvo also annexed to Pci-sin. splendid palaces of Cj’rus and Cambj'ses still exist 
Tho north-eastern frontier has not 3'et been settled, in ruins— and Persepolis, the c.apit.al of Darius and 
In 1870 tho Bussians .admitted that the jurisdiction Xerxes (5G0— 523 n.c.), .and somo remains .are still 
of P. should extend over tlio wholo b.asin of tho to bo found at Susa, Eobat.ana, and Teheran. At 
Atrek. It has been found, liowovcr, that between Persepolis, wo find the veiy parts preserved which 
it and tho Khivati desert there lies tho fertile ridge at Nimrond and Khorsabad are .awanting; for here 
of tlio D.am.an-i-koh and the av.atcr-conrsc of tiie there is nbundanco of stone, and tho pillars, avails, 
Tojend Bud, .along avhieh lies a route from tho doorw.ays, &o. (which, in tho early examples, avero 
Caspi.an to bicrv .and Tlcr.at. hlerv, the centre of the no doiabt of avood, .and have decayed) , being of stone, 
oasis of hlargiana, and avhieh is almost ns much a .are still preserved. This has enabled Mr Fergusson 
key to India .as Herat itself, has boon cl.ahncd both to ‘restore’ these buildings, .and to produce most 
by Khiva and P., and noav that tlio Bussians have interesting designs, sheaving not only how the 
become masters of tho former countiy, tho settle- iialaces of Persia avero constructed' and lighted, but' 
inont of the frontier of P. in this direction has from them to suggest hoav tho arrangements of all 
booomo tho most urgent question of Persian politics, tho ancient .architecture of Eg3’pt .and S3Ti.a mnst 
conneoted closely as it is avith tho determination of haa'c been designed. 

tho Anglo-Bussian frontier in Central Asha. Tho Tho halls at Persepolis aa-ero square in plan, 
visit of tho Shah to Europe iu 187.3 docs not appear haaring an equal number of iiillars in each dircetion 
to have led to any import.ant cliaugoa in tho for tho support of tho roof, avhich aa-as flat. In tho 
politic.al or social state of 1’. centre, a portion avas left open for tho admi.ssion of 

See lieport on the Population, Pevemie, Mililarp light, and sheltered by anotlier roof r.aised upon 
Force, and Trade of Persia, hy 'Mr Bonald Thom- pill.ars. The .aoeonipauying section (fig. 1) of tho 
son, dated Teheran, 20th April ISOS; Glimpses 0 / Li/o Grc.at Hall of Xerxes (from Fergusson’s y/nm(6oob o/ 
and Jiranners in Persia, bj' Lady Shiel 

(Loud., 1S5G) ; History of Persia from trn A?" 

1800 to 18.58, by B. G. AA'atson (Loud,, , rrrr-w . ^ 

187.3) ; History of Persia, by G. 7 

Clements B. Markham (1874) ; CfHtrnf | 7 \ i ' |[ ]. i a 

Asia and the Anylo-Ilussian Frontier T’’, 7-v. I'i ll il iA j— 

Qifwfion, ba’ A. Vauibery (1874) ; and ’’ (TSSg ' t 

F. Martin's Statesman's Year Book. 1 ‘eesbr'— v l 

See also Germau avorks oil Persia by i’;[| jlir'I'N ^ 

F. Spiegel (Berlin. ISGOl, Dr li. [[1 

KsV'S'isi”’’ llBrili H B li!/ji]p| Mi 

PE'PvSIAX AKCHITECTUBE. aP n IV'llA'’’ — a — •-‘-rW . hr-.- ' 

Tho .arohiteoturo of Persia is of con- z, ' . 'A 

sider.ablo interest, both on its oavn ^ , ,, 

account, and as suppleiiicntaiy to and Fig. 1. — Section of Hall of Xer.xcs at I’crsopolis. 

explanatory of that of Ass3'ria, avhicli, _ ... ^ mi - 

toi^cthcr avith the similar edifices iu Eg3'pt, is the Arcliilcclitre) avill explain this arrangement, iliis 
c.arlicst architectiiro of avhicli avo liaa'o 0113’’ knoav- h.all is the most splendid building avlioso remains 
lod"e. Tho buildings of Persia and Ass3Tia closely exist iu this ii.art of the avorld. Tho rcinaius of the 
rcsomblo one another, and, oaring to the mode anil 72 columns avith avliioh it avas adorned^ are still 
tho materi.als iu avliioh tiiC3' avero constructed, their extant (fig. 2). Tlie h.all had oG columns, six 011 each 
remains servo to illustr.ato .and complete each other’s side, and on three sides had an external portico, c.acli 
histoiy. In Ass3’ria, avhero no solid building- aadtli tavo rows of six columns. 'I'licso columns had 
materials exist, tho avails aro composed of masses of capitals, composed of bulls’ heads and shoulders 
sun-driod brickavork, lined on tho inside, to a (fig, 3), betaa’cen aadiicli tho beams of tho roof rested; 
certain height from tho floor, avith largo sonlpturcd aadiile others avero ornamented avith scrolls lilco the 
slabs of alabaster. Those haa’o been preseramd to Ionic order (fig. 4). The bases also are suggcstivo.of 
us b3’ tho falling in of the lie.aa’y earthen roofs; aa'ith tho origin of that Greek st3’lo. This hall aa’ns ouO 
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Fig. 1. — Soclioii of Hall of Xcr.xcs at I’crsopolis. 
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fect'liy '^OO, .-iiul covered more ground tban aiiy 
siniil.ar Iniildings o£ .antiquity, or .any incdiev.al 
c.athedr.al cxcciit that of ililan. The p.al.accs of 




Fig. 2. — Pl.an of Great Uall of Xerxesat Persepolis. 


Pcrropnlis stand on loftj" jilatforras, huilt with w.alla 
of Cyclopean ma'onrj", and aiijiroachcd hy inagnili- 
cent fliglits of stairs, adorned, like the p.al.accs, with 



Fig. 3. Fig -1. 

Details of Persian Arclutcctnrc. 


fculjiturcs somewhat similar to those of Assyria. 
The interiors were omaiucntcd aWth jsaintings. 
The use of the arch was known in Assyria, as lias 
hecn shewn hy the Buhterr.ancaii arched conduits 
discovered hy Layard, and the gates of Klior.s.ah.ad 
discovered hy M. Place. The arches of the l.atter 
spring from the hacks of sculptured hulls, and are 
hcautifully oniamentcd avith enamelled bricks. 

PERSIAN GULP, an anu of Ihc Indian Ocean 
which penetrates between Arabia and Persia to the 
c.xtent of C50 English miles in a gcncr.al north- 
westerly direction. Its breadth varies from 55 miles 
at the mouth to 250 miles, and the area is estimated 
at 117,.'!00 square miles, from which .about 19.30 
square miles must he subtracted for the islands, 
which are scattered over the western half, or lie 
close inshore along the eastern side. Tho chief 


of_ these islands are Ormuz (q. v.), .at the mouth ; 
Kishm, 810 square miles in extent ; and the Bahrein 
Islands (q. v.), chief of which is Samak. Tho 
Great Pearl Bank stretches along the western side 
from Eas Hassan to ne.arly half-w.ay up the gulf. 
Tho coast is mostly formed of c.alcareous rocks. On 
the Arabian side, it is low and s.andy, occasiou.ally 
broken by mount.ains and cliffs ; while, on the 
Persian side, it is higher .and abrupt, with deep 
water close inshore, owing to tho mountain-ranges 
; of Fara and Laristan running close to tho water’s 
I edge. The islands are partlj’ of limestone .and 
I partly of ironstone, and are gcner.ally destitute of 
springs, barren, desolate, and presenting numerous 
traces of volcanic eruptions. With the exception 
' of the Shat-el-Arah (q. v.), tho P. G. receives only 
I insignificant streams. Its eastern side presents 
abundance of good anchorage, cither in the numer- 
ous b.ays or in the lee of islands. The gre.ater 
portion of its shores now belongs to tho Imaum of 
iluscat. The coasts of tho gulf have been explored 
hy siicecssive British expeditions, the last of which, 
in 1821 — 1825, made a complete tri^onometrio 
survej’ of tho Ai'.abian shore. The order of tho 
periodic currents in tliis gulf is precisely the reverse 
of that of the Red Sea (q. v.) ourrents, as they 
ascend from M.ay to October, and descend from 
October to M.ay. 

Oriental gcograjihcrs give to this gulf tho name of 
tho ‘Green Sea,’ from a rcmark.ahlo strip of water, 

' of a green colour, which lies along the Arabian 
coast. It is strange that from the time of Nearchus, 
the admiral of Alexander tho Great, who was the 
first to make tho P. G. known to Europeans, the 
Persians h.ave never ruled supremo over its surface. 

PERSIAN LANGUAGE .\xd LITERATURE. 
Tlic ancient and modern idioms of Persia, which 
arc in general designated ns Iranian or West Aryan, 
belong to the gre.at class of the Indo-Gonnanio 
languages ; hut tho term I’ersian itself ajiplies more 
particularly to tho language ns it is now s])okcn, 
.with ,a few cxce])tion3, throughout Persia, and in a 
few other places, formerly under Persian dominion, 
like Bokhara, &c. The more important and bottcr- 
l:nown of tho ancient idioms are (1) the Zend (the 
East Iranian or Bactrian language, in two dialects 
— the ‘ Gatha idiom,’ and tho ‘ ancient ’ or ‘ classio.al 
Zend ’), which died out in tho 3d c. n. c. — one of 
the most highly-developed iilioms, rich in inllec- 
tion.s, in the verbs as well as in tho nouns, and in 
tho former .almost completely agreeing with Vedio 
Jj.anscrit; yet such ns we find it in the small remains 
avhich have survived, it is no longer in the full 
vigour of life, hut almost decaj-ing, and gi-amma- 
tic.ally somewhat neglected ; it is in fact lield by 
.a great .authority on tho subject (Hang), that the 
gramm.ar was never fixed in any way by rules. To 
incrc.aso tho difficulty still more, the texts — the 
Zoroastrian hooks — never seem to have been copied 
with proper care, or by men who had any coiTcct 
knowledge of tho language ; so that tho critical 
re.stor.ation of tho literary remains is matter of 
extreme difficulty, and Zend stiuhcs in gcncr.al 
may be said to ijc in their infancy yet. Gcographi- 
c.ally, this idiom m.ay be placed in Northern Persia. 
Its alpli.ahet is of Semitic origin, .and tho writing 
goes from right to left (see ZcxD, Zend-Avesta). 
(2) Ancicnl Pcrsiai), the cliief remnants of which .are 
found in tho cuneiform inscriptions of tho time of 
the Ach.amienides, discovered in the ruins of Por- 
sepoli-s, on the rock of BeliLstun, and some other 
Iilaccs of Persia (see CuNEiroiiM). Some relics, chiefly 
consisting of proper names for gods and men, and 
terms for vessels and garments, have suia-ived in 
the avritings of tho classic.al period, and in tho 
Bible, chiefly in Daniel. This idiom is -much 
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nearer to Zend and Sanscrit than to modem 
Persian. It has stiU the structure of an ancient 
organic Indo-Gennanic language, with the distinct 
peculiarities of an Irauic tongiie. (3) Pdilevi (q. v.) 
(West Iranian, hledian, and Persian), in use during 
the period of the Sassanidcs (3d to 7th c. A-u.), 
an idiom largely mixed -with Semitic words, and 
poorer in inflections and terminations than Zend. 
Its remnants consist of a certain number of boolcs 
relating to the Zoroastrian religion, of coins and 
inscriptions ; and the language is not quite the 
same in all cases — according to the larger or smaller 
infusion of foreign words, flihe non-Iranian element 
is known as Huzvaresli, and is simply Chaldee; 
while the Iranian element is but little different from 
modern Persian. There are tliree distinct idioms to 
be distinguished in Pehlevi, and the Writing varies 
accordin^y, yet it is not certain whether the 
difference arises from their belonging to different 
districts or periods. When, however, Pehlevi ceased 
to bo a living language, and the restoration of the 
pure Iranian had begun, people, not daring to 
change the rvritings, chiefly of a sacred nature, as 
they had descended to them from the Sassanian 
times, began to sxibstitute, in reading, the Persian 
equivalents to the Huzvaresh words. At last a 
new form of commentaries to the sacred writings 
sprang up, in which more distinct and clear Zend 
characters were used, where each sign has but one 
phonctical value, and where all the foreign Huzvaresh 
words were replaced by pure Persian ones ; and this 
new form was eaUcd (4) Pdzend. The transition 
from the ancient to the modern Persian is formed 
by the Parsec, or, as the Arabs call it, Farsi, in use 
from 700 to 1100 a.d., once the language purely of 
the south-western provinces, and distinguished 
chiefly by a peculiarity of style, rigid exclusion 
of Semitic words, and certain now obsolete forms 
and words retained in liturgio formulas. It is the 
Persian onoo written by the Parsees or fire-wor- 
shippers, and is in other respects very simil.ar to 
the present or modern Persian, the language of Jfinai, 
Niziimi, and H.Miz — from 1100 to the present 
time — xvith its numerous dialects. The purest 
dialect is said to be that spoken in Shiraz and 
Ispahan and their neighbourhood. In general, 
the language is pronounced by universal consent 
to be the richest and most elegant of those spoken 
in modem Asia. It is the most sonorous and 
muscular, while .at the same time it is the most 
elegant and most flexible of idioms ; and it is not 
to be wondered at, that, throughout the Moslem 
and Hindu realm, it should have become the 
court language, and that of the educated world 
in general ; holding a position somewhat similar 
to that which the French language held up to 
within a recent period in Europe. Its chief 
characteristic, however, is the enormous intermix- 
ture of Arabic words, which, indeed, almost make 
up half its vocabulary. Respecting its analytical 
and grammatical structure, it e.xhibits traces only 
of that of the ancient dialects of Zend .and Aclire- 
menian, of which it is a direct descendant. The 
elaborate system of forms and inflections charac- 
teristic of those dialects has been utterly aban- 
doned for combinations of auxiliary words, which 
form independent connective linlcs, and which 
impart fulness and an incredible ease to speech 
and composition, but which, at the same time, 
correspond as little to the classical notion of 
inflection. The grammar of the Persian lan- 
guage has been called ‘ regular ; ’ but the fact 
is, that there is hardly . any grammar worth 
mentioning — at all events, no grammar the rules 
of which could not bo mastered in the briefest 
possible period. To begin rvith : there is no gender 
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distinguished in declension ; the plural is alw.ays 
formed in the same manner, the only distinc- 
tion consists in animate beings receiving the affix 
(In, while the inanimate arc terminated in hd; 
further, that instead of the inflection in the (Effer- 
ent cases found in the ancient langu.ages, either 
a mar (hitherto unexplained) is prefixed, or a nl 
(rdh = way, by reason of, Pdilevi, Parsi) is affixed. 
Between the genitive and the word wliich governs 
it, also between a noim and its following adjective, 
an f is inserted. This is the whole declension, not 
only of the noun, but also of the adjective and 
pronoun. The comparative is formed, as in the 
mother-tongues, by the addition of ter ; the super- 
lative adds terln, which is New-Persian pxclusively. 
Not even the pronouns have a gender of their own ; 
the distinction between masculine and feminine 
must be expressed by a special word, denoting male 
or female. There is no article, either definite or 
indefinite. Singularity of a noun is expressed by 
an appended e, a remnant of aeva, one. The flection 
of the verb is equally simple. There is a set of 
personal terminations for aU tenses : — am, i, ad or 
asl; £m, cd, nd; the infinitive ends in tan or dan, 
the past participle in tah or dah. The aorist is 
formed by adding to the root the terminations am, i, 
ad; em, ed, and; the preterite by dropping the ji of 
the infinitive, and substituting the usual terminations. 
The prefix mi or Jiami (Parsi and Huzvaresh = 
always) transforms the preterite into the imperfect; 
while the prefix bi or mh (the present of the verb 
‘to avill’) alters the aorist into the simple future. 
The other tenses are compounds of the past parti- 
ciple and auxiliaty verbs, as in the Teutonic and 
other modern tongues. The passive is formed 
by the v.arions tenses of the verb sJiudan, ‘to 
be, to go, to beware,’ being plac( 2 d after the past 
particijfle. As to synt.ax, tnere is none, or, at all 
events, none which would not come almost instinc- 
tively to any student acquainted with the gener.al 
laws of speech and composition. As the time of its 
greatest brilliancy may be designated that in which 
Firdusi UTOto, when Aiabic words h.ad not sw.amped 
it to the vast degree in which it is now found, and 
were still, as far as they had. crept in, amenable 
to whatever rules the Persian grammar imposed 
upon the words of its own language. 

In the history of the Persian xvriting, three epochs 
are to be distinguished. First, we have the Cunei- 
form (q. V.), by the side of ■which there seems, 
however, to have been in use a land of Semitic 
alphabet for common purposes. This, in the second 
period, .appe.ars to h.ave split into several alphabets, 
.all related to each other, and pointing to a common 
Syriac origin (such ns the different kmds of Pehlevi 
ch.aractors and the Zend alphabet) cleverly adapted 
to the use of a non-Semitic language. In the third 
period, ave find the Arabic alphabet enlarged for 
Persian use by an addition of diacritical points and 
signs for such sounds as ai'o not to be found in 
Ajabic (p, ch, eh, g). The characters are written in 
a somcwh.at more pending manner (Talik) in Persian, 
and the W'riting is thus slightly different from the 
usual Ar.abic Neskhi. 

The much-spoken-of close connection between 
German and Persian — both of Indo-Germanic Idn 
— is neither more nor less than a popular fallacy, 
caused by a misunderstood dictum of Leibnitz: 
‘ Integri versus Persice scribi possimt quos Germ.anus 
intelligat,’ which was enthusiastically taken up and 
‘ proved ’ by Adelung, Hammer-Purgstall, and others, 
and which has even led to the assumption, th.at the 
Germans c.ame direct from Persia, or that the Goths 
once were mixed with the Persians. We only men- 
tion it as a philological absurdity of bygone days. 

Of the Literature of the Persians before the 
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MoLammcdan conquest, ive shall not speak here, but 
refer to the special articles Zend, Pehlevi, PAitSEES, 
&c. The literary period now under consideration 
is distinguishable by the ahove-mentioned infusion 
of Arabic words into the Persian language, imported 
together rvith the Koran and its teachings. The 
■n-riters are, in fact, one and all, Mohammedans. 
AVith the fanaticism peculiar to conquering religions, 
more particularly to Islam, aU the representatives 
of old Persian bterature and science, men and 
matter, were ruthlessly persecuted by Omar’s general, 
Saad Ibn Ahi AVakkas. The consequence wiis, that 
for the first two 'Or three centuries after the con- 
quest, all was sUencc. The scholars and priests who 
would not how to ARah and his Prophet and to 
the new order of things, and who had found means 
to emigrate, took with them what had not been 
destroyed of the written monuments of their 
ancient cultme ; while those that remained at home 
. were forced to abandon their wonted studies. 

' Yet, by slow degrees, as is invariably the case 
under such circumstances, the conquered race 
transformed the culture of the conquerors to such 
a degree, that native influence soon became para- 
mount in Persia, even in the matter of theo- 
logy — the supreme science. It is readily granted 
by later Mohammedan writers, that it was out 
of the body of the Persians exclush'ely that sprang 
the foremost, if not all, the greatest scholars and 
authors on religious as well as grammatical sub- 
jects, historians and poets, philosophers and men of 
science; and the only concession they made con- 
sisted in their use of the newly-imported Arabic 
tongue. A further stop was taken when, after the 
Islam sway had ceased, the Persians, imder upstart 
native d 3 Tiasties, returned also to the ancient lan- 

f uage of their fathers during the first centuries of 
lohammedanism. The revived national feeling, 
which must have been stirring for a long time pre- 
viously among the masses, then suddenly burst forth 
in prose and in verse, from the lips of a thousand 
singers and UTitors. The literary life of Persia, the 
commencement of which is thus to be placed in 
the 9th 0. A.D., continued to flourish rvith rmabated 
healthy vigoiur for five centuries, and produced a 
host of writers in every branch of science and 
belles-lettres, of whom we can only here give the 
most rapid of surveys, referring for the most impor- 
tant names to the special articles throughout this 
work. Beginning with poetry, we hear, under the 
rule of the third of the Samanides, Nasr (about 952), 
of Abul Hasan Rudogi, the blind, who rose by the 
Idng’s favour to such an eminence that he had 200 
slaves to wait upon him. But little has remained 
of his 1,300,000 distichs, and of his metrical tran- 
slation of Bidpai’s Eahles. About 1000 A.D., we 
hear of Kabus, the Dilemite prince, as the author 
of The Perfection of Rhetoric, and Poems. In the 
time of the Gasnevides, chiefly under Mahmud, 
who -simrounded himself with no less than 400 
court-poets, we And those stars of Persian song, 
Ansari (1039), the author of WamiJ: and Asra, and 
30,000 other distichs and Kassidahs in honour and 
praise of the king; further, Ferruchi, who, besides 
his own poems, also wrote the flrst work on the 
laws of the Persian metrical art; and above all 
Firdusi (q. v.), that greatest epic poet, the author of 
the Shah-R'ameh, or Book of Kiiigs ; who led one 
of the most brilliant and romantic lives -that ever 
fell tovthe lot of genius, and ended it forgotten 
and in misery. AVith him, but darkened by bis 
brightness, flourished Esedi, his countryman, from 
Tus. Among the poets who flourished under the 
Atabek dynasty, we find that most brilliant Persian 
panegyrist, Anhad Addin Enweri, who, -with his 
praise, well knew how to handle satire. The best 


of the older mystic poets of that period is Senayi, 
author of 30,000 distichs, who for his poem Hadi- 
hat was nominated official singer of the Sufis. Kizami 
(about 1200) is founder of the romantic epos ; the 
greater part of his Chamshe, or collection of five 
romantic poems {Chosni and Shirin, Mejnun and 
Leila, &c.), being almost as well Imown in Europe 
as it is in the East ; and to whom Kisilarslan the 
king presented for one of these poems no less 
than fourteen estates. His grave at Gendsheh 
is still visited by many a pious pilgrim. And 
here ■we must mention that the branch of eastern 
theosophical literature pre-eminently cultivated in 
Persia is the mystic (Sufistic) poetry, winch, under 
Anacreontic allegories, in glo-wing songs of ■wine 
and love, represented the mystery of divine love 
.and of the union of the soul with God (see 
Sufism). In this pro^vince we find chiefly eminent 
poets like SenS,ji (about beginning of 13th c.), 
and Ferid Eddin A^ttar (bom 121G), the reno^wned 
author of Pend Namcli (Book of Counsel), a work 
containing the biographies of saints up to his d.ay. 
His pnncipal strength, however, lay in his mystic 
poems; and such is the depth and hidden meaning 
of his rhymes, that for centuries after him, the 
whole Moslem world has busied itself with com- 
mentaries and conjectures on the meaning of a 
gre<at part of his sacred poetry. He died about 
1330, more than a hundred years old, as a m.artyr. 
Greater still, in this peculiar field, is Djalal Eddin 
Rumi, bom at Balkh (died 12CG), the founder of 
a still cxistirm most popular order of dervishes 
(Mewlewi). His poem on Contemplative Life has 
made him the oracle of oriental mysticism up to 
this day. He wrote also a great number of lyrical 
poems, which form, as far as they have been col- 
lected for this special purpose, a breviary for the 
foithful Sufi. Anhadi of Meraga (died 1297) also 
deserves mention. 

The 13th c. cannot better be closed than with 
Sheik Muslih Eddin Sadi of Shiraz (died 1291), 
the firet and unrivalled Persian didactic poet. His 
Bostan and Oulistan (Rose- and Fruit-Garden) are 
not only of Eastern but alsi> of European celebrity, 
and most deservedly, embodying ns they do all the 
mature ■wisdom, the grace and happiness of eom- 
position of a tmo poet, ripe in ye.ars a^ in experience. 
At the beginning of the 14th c., we meet several 
meritorious imitators of Sadi in didactic poetry. 

But far above aU these, as above all other 
Persian l 3 Trical and erotic poets, shines Hilfiz 
(q. V.), the ‘Sugar-lip,’ who sang of ■wine and 
love, and nightingales and flowers, and who so 
offended mock-piety, that it even would have tried 
to refuse him a proper burial, had not the oracle 
of the Koran interposed. After him, the full glory 
of Persian poetry begins to wane. Among those 
that came .after him, stands highest Djfimi, who 
died in 1492, a poet of most varied genius, second 
only in every one of the manifold branches to its 
chief master — in panegyric to Enveri, in didactic to 
Sadi, in romance to Nizami, in mysticism to Jelal- 
ed-din, in lyric to Sadi ; and he, with these and 
Firdusi, form the brightest representatives _ of 
Persian poetry. Most hrillicant, however, is Djfimi as 
a romantic poet. Of prose works, we have by him 
a history of Sufis, and an exceedingly valuable 
collection of epistolary models. Before concluding 
this branch of literature, we must take notice of the 
dramatic poetry of the Persians, which is not ■with- 
out merit, but of small extent, and to be compared 
principally ■with the ancient French mysteries. 

The numerous tales, stories, novels, anecdotes, 
anthologies, and aU the miscellaneous entertaining 
literature in which Persia abounds— and of which the 
best knoivn, perhaps, are the adaptation of Bidpai’s 
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Eables ; Anvari Suhcili, by Husein Vais Kasbifi ; the 
Tutinqmeh, or Book of Parrots, a collection of fairy 
tales, by Neclisliebi ; the Be/iari-DantAi, by Inajetli 
AJlab, &c. — form a fit transition from poetr 3 ' to 
prose, for little more is to be said of Persian poetrj" 
after tbe 15tb century. Modem imitations of 
ancient classical avorks, sucb ns the Nev>- Book of 
Kings, tbe/S'/i«7ims/ia/i-A^n!)if’7(,avbicb treats of modem 
Persian bistorj'; the George NamCh, which sings 
the English conquests in India, &c., are hardly 
aa’orth pointing out in so brief .a summary as ours. 
Of native avriters on the poets, arc to be named 
Deavlet Shah (who describes the poets from the 10th 
to the 15th centuries), Sam Mirsa (the poets of the 
IGth), and Luft Ali Beg (the poets of modem time). 
In prose, it is chiefly history aa’hich dcsera'es our 
attention. Able ria'als of the great Arabic historio- 
graphers sprang up at an early period. For the 
mythical times, or those of aa’hich no knowledge, 
saa’e through a medium of half-legend, has reached 
later generations, Firdusi’s gigantic epos remains 
the only source. But after the chroniclers we find 
Fadhl All.ah Eeshid Eddin, the vizier of Ghazan, 
bom 1247 at Hamadan, avho avas cxceuted in 
1320. He a\Tote the Collector of Histories, in three 
volumes, to which he afterwards added a fourth 
geographical volume ; a summary of the history 
of all Mohammedan countries and times, containing 
besides a complete history of sects. Worthy and 
contemporaneous rivals arc Fachr Eddin Moham- 
med Bina Kiti, author of a uniamrsal liistory; 
and Khodja Abdallah Wassaf, the panegyrist, 
the model of grand and rhetorical stjde. His 
most successful imitator in the 14th c. is Abdel 
Kessak; and in the 15th, Sheref Eddin Ali Yezdi, 
who wrote the history of TimCir. Up to that period, 
pomposity of diction was considered the principal 
beauty, if not the chief merit, of a classical Persian 
historj’. From the 15th c. dou-nwards, a healthy 
reaction set in, and simplicity and the striving .after 
the real rej)rosentation of facts, became the pre- 
dominant fashion. As the facile princeps among 
these modem historians is to be mentioned Mirk- 
hond, whoso Universal History {llanset Hssafa) com- 
prises the period from creation to the reign of Sidtan 
Hasan Beikaxa, in seven books. After him are to 
be mentioned his son Khondemir, Gaffari, Moslih 
Eddin hlohammed Lari, and Abu Tahir of Tortosa 
in Spain, who wrote the Derab Nameh, a biogr.aphi- 
cal work on the Persian .and Dl.acedonian kings, and 
the ancient Greek physicians and philosophers. 

Among Indian historians — and they form a most 
important class — ■who wrote in Persian, we Inave 
Mohammed Kasim Ferishtah (1G40), ■who avrote the 
ancient history of India up to the European con- 
quest ; Mohammed Hashim, Abul Fadel Mobarrek 
(Ahhar Nameh) ; further, Abdel Kessak (Historg of 
the Padishahs), hlirza hlehdi, Gholam Hussein Khan, 
and others. One of the most recent works of this 
description is the Mcasiri Sultanige, avhich contains 
the history of the jiresent dynasty of Persia, and 
which avas published in Teheran, 1825, and tr.aus- 
lated by Bridges (Bond. 1833). 

Biographies, legends, histories of martj’rs, and the 
like are legion, hlost of the biogr.aphies of the 
Prophet, however, are taken from the Ar,abic. 

Little is to be said of Persian luoductions 
on speoi.al branches of exact science. There 
are a feav aa’orks on geography — more generally 
treated together avith history — such .as those of 
Mestafi, Ahmin Ahmed Easi, Berdshendi, &c. In 
theology, little beyond translations of the Koran, 
and a few comment.aries on single chapters, and of 
some portions of the Traditions {Sunnah), has been 
produced — the Ar.abic avorks being completely suffi- 
cient, in religious matters, for all Mohammedans. 


For the history of early Persian religion are of 
importaucc the Vleinai Islam and the Dahislan, a 
description of all the creeds of the East. Juris- 
pnidence has likeaa’ise to sheav little that is origin.al, 
and not mere translation, partial commentary, or 
adapt.ation in Persian. The Holadshah, the Inad- 
ehah, the Fiitawa Alemgiri, are the most important 
legal aa’orks to be mentioned here. A great deal 
has been done in the field of medicine, surgery, 
pharm.acy, physical sciences, by Persians ; but nearly 
all their chief works being ■written in Arabic, they 
do not concern us here. ^lathem.atics, astronomj', 
and philosophy, h.aa’e received due .attention ; rhetoric, 
the.art of letter-'writing, metrical and poetic.al arts, 
have likewise been cultivated with great assiduity, 
but few standard’ works are to be enumerated. 
Grammar and lexicography found their princip.al 
devotees in India; and of dictionaries, the Ferhcngl- 
Shiuri, Pitrhani Katin, and principally the itcft 
Kulzum (the Seven Seas), by the Sultan of Oude, 
deserve a'ttention. Transl.ations'from Greek, Indian, 
Ar.abic, Turkish, and other works into Persian, 
exist in grc.at abundance, and some of them have 
paved’ the way to the knowledge of the original 
sources in Europe. — Chief authorities and avriters 
on the subject of Persian Language and Literature, 
ai’e Meninsky, Richardson, Lumsden, Forbes, Ibra- 
him De Lacy, H.ammer-Pui’gstall, Briggs, Jones, 
Duperron, Stow.art, Quatremere, Wilken, DefrSraery, 
Vullers, Iken, Koseg.arten, Ouseley, Chodzko, 
Bland, Sprenger, Graff, Brookhaus, Dorn. 

PERSIAN POWDER, a preparation of the 
flowers of tho composite plant, Pyrethrum carneinn 
or roseum, which are di-ied and pulverised. This 
powder has avonderful efficacy in destroj’ing' 
noxious insects, and is extensively arsed for that 
inirposo in Russia, Persia, and Tiu’kcy. It has 
lately been introduced into France and 'Britain, 
and promises to be of gre.at use, not only in ridding 
houses of their insect posts, but in aiding the 
horticulturist in protecting his plants. The plant 
is a native of the Caucasus, aa'hero tho flowers are 
g.athcred wild, and sent to bo manufactured chiefly 
.at Tiflis. It might readily be cultiaaated in this 
country, where its a-alue for destroying moths 
.alone avonld render it a profitable crop. Its habit 
is very similar to that of camomile. 

PEESIGNY, Jean Gilbert Victor, Due de, 
whose ])roper name was Fialin, a noted adherent 
of the Emjieror Napoleon III., was born .at Saiut- 
Germain-Lespinasse, in the department of Loh’e, 
11th January 1808, entered the Fcole de Cavalerie at 
S.auraur in 1826, .and obtained an appointment to 
the 4th regiment of hussars in 1828. At this period, 
Fialin avas roy.alist in his politics ; but he soon 
ch.anged to a liber.al, and took .an active p.art in the 
July revolution. Insubordination, however, led to 
his final expulsion from the army in 1833. After a 
brief trial of Saint-Simonianism, Fialin avas con- 
a-erted to the Bonap.artist c.ause, dropped the name 
of Fialin, and took up that of P. (from an ‘ heredit.ary 
estate ’), with the title of Vicomte. Introduced to 
Louis Napoleon by the ex-kuig Joseph, he .at once 
formed the most intimate relations avith the Prince, 
and commenced a career of Bon.apartist propag.an- 
dism tliroughout France and Germ.any, in which he 
displayed extraordinary energy', pertinacity, and 
fortuity of resource. He had the chief hand in the 
affair of Strasburg, and subsequently .apologised for 
its humiliating failure in a p.amiJilet entitled Pda- 
lion de V Enterprise du Prince Napoleon Louis (Loud. 
1837), in avhich he throavs the bl.amo of the disaster on 
‘ Fate.’ He .also took part in the descent on Boulogne, 
aa'hcre, like his master, he had the misfortune to be 
captured, and aa’as condemned to taventy j'e.ars’ 
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imprisonment His confinement, however, after a 
short time, became almost nominal, and he beguiled 
his leisure by literary study, a partial result of which 
mav be seen in his voluminous memoir, addressed 
to 'the Institute, on the Utilitc lies Pijraynides 
iTLrmpte (IS-H). On the hrealdng out of the revol- 
ution in ISIS, P. hurried to Paris, and set himself, 
with all liis accustomed vigour and svWftness, to 
organise the Bouapartists. It is hardly too much 
to'aifinn that it was this dexterous agitator who 
made his master President of the Eepnblic. He 
avas then appointed aide-de-camp to the President, 
and I^Iajor-geueral of the Parisian Kational Guard 
— perhaps with a view to future contingencies. In 
1SI9, he was chosen a member of the Legisl.atiye 
Assemblj', and immcdiatel3’ signalised himself in 
parliament, as he had previously done out of 
doors, bj- his absolute devotion to the policy of the 
Elvsee. He was sent to Berlin .as ambassador 
.at 'the close of the same v'car, and afterwards held 
jv other high diplomatic offices ; took a prominent 
part in the coup d’etat of December 1851 ; and, in 
Januar3’ 1852, succeeded hi. de hIorn3' as Jlinistcr 
of the Interior. On the 27th of JI.ay following, he 
manied a grand-daughter of hl.arsh.al Key, when 
the president conferred on him the title of Couitc, 
and presented him uath 500,000 francs. In 1855, he 
became ambassador at the English court, which 
office he held till 1858, and again during 1859— 
ISCO, le.aving on both occ.asiou3 the most f.avour- 
able impression on English statesmen, by his talent 
and diplomatic tact. In the latter year, he w.as 
rec.alled, to assume the- office of ilinister of the 
Interior. He laid down the portfolio of this office 
in Juno 1803, avheu the elections of P.aris and other 
laruo towns shewed dissatisfaction with his polic3-. 
In '^September of the same 3-c.ar he was created 
duke. Thereafter ho proved himself in the Senate 
a zo.atou3 Bouapartist, till the overthrow of the 
empire. Ho did not long survive it, having died in 
1872. 

PE'ESIJIOH. See Date Pliesl 

PE'ESIUS (Aldus Persius Elaccus), one of the 
most famous Roman satirists, was born at Volaterras 
in Etruria, 31 A. D. He was of a distinguished 
equestrian family, was educated under the care_ of 
the Stoic, Cornutus, lived on terms of intimacy with 
the most distinguished personages of his time in 
Rome, among whom were Lucan .and Seneca, and 
died 2Ith November 02 A. D., in the 28th 3’ear of his 
age. The principal authority for the life of P. is .an 
abridgment of a ‘ commentary ’ by one Prqbus 
Valerius, which presents the character of the satiiast 
in a most amiable light. Jlodest and gentle in his 
manners, virtuous and pure in his whole conduct 
and relations, he .stands out conspicuously from the 
mass of corrupt and profligate persons who formed the 
Eom.an ‘ society ’ of his age ; and vindicated for Iiim- 
self the right to be severe, by leading a blameless and 
exemplary life. His si.x Satires are very commonly 
printed irith those of Juvenal. They were immensel3' 
admired in P.’s own d.a3', and long aftei', all down 
through the middle ages. ,The Church Eathers, 
Augustine, Lactantius, and Jerome, were particu- 
larly fond of him — the latter, it is said, has quite 
saturated his st3de with the expiressions of the 
heathen s.atlrist ; hut the estimate which modern 
critics have formed of his writings, in a literaiy 
point of view, is not quite so high. They are 
remarkable for the sternness with which they 
censure the corruption of morals then prevalent 
at Rome, contrasting it with the old Roman 
austerity and with the Stoic ideal of virtue. The 
language is terse, homel3% and sometimes obscure, 
from the nature of the allusions and the expressions 


used, but his di-alogues .are the most dramatic in the 
Latin tongue. The editio 2 ^>'‘aceps appeared at 
Rome in 1470 ; hater editions are those of Isaac 
Casanbon (Par. 1G05), Passow (Leip. 1809), Jahn 
(Leip. 1843), and Heinrich (Leip. 1844). P. has 
been frequently translated ; as many as fourteen 
English, twenty Erench, and cousiderabty more 
Germ.au versions, being known. The two best 
English ones are those by Diyden and Gifford. 

PERSON (Lat. persona, a mask) has come, from 
its original signification, to be .applied to the 
indiridual wearing the mask, and thus to mean in 
gener.al an individiual, or a numerically distinct 
being. Be3'ond the idea of individu.aUt3', it involves 
th.at^of a sentient or intelligent n.ature, in which 
it differs from ‘substance’ or ‘thing.’ The theo- 
logical use of the word, although strictly identic.al 
with its philosophical signification, is made difficult 
of apprehension from its being applied to the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity, which in itscH 
involves a mystery. Nevertheless, when theologians 
declare that there are Three Persons in one God, 
they intend to strictly convey th.at each of the 
Three Persons is a Being individu.ally subsisting and 
muncric.aUy distinct; .and the difficulty of appre- 
hension is derived, not from these terms, but from 
the reconciliation of the numerical distinction of 
Persons with the unity of the Diidne N.ature. 

The name Persona, Person, was first applied to the 
Trinity b3' the Latins ; the corresponding Greek word, 
ProsOpon, being of l.ater use. The earlier Greek 
F.athers used the word Hypostasis, subst.ance, 
where the Latins used Persona, and consider.ablo 
controversy for a time gi'cw out of this diverse use. 
It became apparent, however, that the difference 
w.as but of words ; and .after the condemnation of 
the Sabellian heresy (see Sabelli.vxisii), and still 
more after the council of Nicma, all ambiguity of 
words being at .an end, the controvcisy turned upon 
the substance of the doctrine, in the wcU-known 
form of tbo Arian controversy. See Arius. 

PE’RSONAL ACTIONS, in English Law, are 
actions which are brought to try the^ right to 
damages for breach of contract, or for injuries to 
the person or personal est.ate ; in contradistinction to 
real actions, which were designed to try the right 
and title to real property. 

PERSONAL EXCEPTION means, in the 
Roman law, a ground of objection which applies to 
an indiiidual, and prevents him doing something 
which, but for his conduct or situation, ho might 
do. The term is adopted in the law of Scotland. 
In England, it is generally called an estoppel. 
Thus, a person who executes a deed is prevented 
by personal exception or estoppel from disputing 
the oblig.ation thereby contracted, unless a case of 
fraud be made out. 

PE'RSONALTY, in English Law, means all the 
propert3' which, wlicn a man dies, goes to his 
executor or administrator, as distinguished from the 
realty, wliich goes to his heir-at-law. Personalty 
consists of mone3% furniture, stock in the funds; 
while re.alty consists of freehold land .and rights 
connected with laud. See Ixtest.vcv, Ejir, Next 
or. 

PERSONIFICA'TION (caUed by the Greeks 
Prosopopa:!a} is a figure of rhetoric by which 
inanimate objects, or mere abstract conceptions, are 
invested with the forms and attributes of conscious 
hfe. Oratory and poetry often derive great power 
.and be.auty from- the employment of this figure. 
Nowhere do we find more siibhme examples than m 
the Hebrew Scriptures, e.g., ‘The sea saw it, and 
fled.’ Such abstract conceptions as Wisdom, Justice, 
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PERSONNEL, in speaking of an arm 3 -, renrc- when a statue or a mountainous landscape is 
■ sents the officei-a and soldiers, as opposeil to the homontal line must he low. The 

nmtiiri'e;, inwhioh .are comprised the gnus, provisions, jinc in nearly’- .all cases is supposed to 

w.agons, .and stores of every description. ’ level avith the spectator’s eye. 3. The ver/icnl 

PP'Rqpir'PTTvn' /!.,(• • • Ti 1 1 , fine, aaduch is drawn from the supposed position 

ekctcher, perpendicular to the ai-oiLl and 
13 the art of representing natural objects upon a horizontal lines, meeting the latter in a point which 
phano surface m such a manner that the represen- is c.aUcd the point of sight, or centre of the picture. 

“ "■'‘““i representative in mture, 

objects themselves. The distance and position of and is merely a mechanical adjunct to the con- 
objects .affect both their distinctness and app.arcnt struction of the picture, all vertical lines in n.aturo 
form, gimng use to a subdivision of perspective being par.allel to it in the picture. The iioint of 

into niear jOTv/ieetiir, which as its n.amo denotes, sight licing the point directly opposite to the 

considers c.xclusively the effect produced by the observer, is properly placed in the centre of the 
position and distance of the observer upon the picture, for it is most natural th.at the anew should 
app.arent/oniiand3roi(/ii«^of objects; Whilodinaf lie sjTnmetric.aUy on c.ach side of the iirincina! 
perspective coniines itself to their disfincbieas, as visual line ; but this is not by any means .a uuiver- 
moiUlied by cbstanco and light. The necessity of sal rule, for wo very frequently find it on the 

attending to the principles of perspective in .all right or left side, but ahws, of course, on tho 

picton.al drawing 13 app.arent when wo consider, horizontal line. AU lines avhich in n.aturo aro 
lor mstanco, that a circle, scon obliquely, perpendicular to the ground line, or to a vertical 

.appears to bo not a circle, but an ellipse, with its pl.auo wliich is raised upon it .as a base, meet in tho 
shortest dnameter in line with tho spectator, and point of sight, which is tluis their ramViiim nomf (see 
its longest at right angles to this. A squ.arc, the hno of tho tops and bottoms of the pilhars in 

■\Vlien lr»i fpd .'if. fmni n iwiwiffnn 4-1,^ 1 \ mi. _ . . . .-1. ‘ . 


when looked at fioiu a position opposite tho centre | fim 1). 
of one of its sides, iipiie.irs ° 

ns a trapezoid, the sides po hl pc, 

which are periieiidicul.ir “''■■■ — 

to tho (.Urection of visum -■’"i fil'*"'' " 

nppc.aring to bo parallel, Tjl I J Jf 

whJo the other two appear Licy-- — -tj 

to converge to a pnint in " 

front of the speet.itor, &e. i-g-j- i — D 

For tho same reason, tivo j-.^ 2 b.l. 

equal °hcigh't!^blar fr.ra '.a "’■ore important points iTml linos ; I'TO is the principal visual ray. 

Iioint between and equidistant from c.ach row, horizontal lino on c.ach side of tho point of sieht 
appear not only to converge at the further end, but and in a ‘ direct ' sketch are at a dist.ancc from it 
to become gradually smaUer and .smaller. An cqu.al to the horizontal distance of tho skctcher’s 
excellent idea of a perspective ul.an can bo easily eye from the ground line. Tho equality of distance 
obtained by interposing a vertical transu.arcnt pl.auo of these points from tho point of sinhf is not 
(.as of glass— a window, for mstanee) between tho however, necessary, .as it occurs only in those 
observer ami the objeet.s of his vision, and siqiposing cases where tho lines, of which the iioints' of ch’stanoo 
that tho objects he sees are not seen through the arc the vanishing points, aro. inclined (in nature) 
gkass, but painted on it. A sketch made on a glass .at an ahgle of -15° to the b.aso lino ; but, in all cases 
plane in this |io.sition by folloiiing with a pencil all tho two points of distance .are .about tivico as far 
the lines and shades of the objects seen through it, apart .as the cj-e is from tho pictiu-e. One important 
the eye being all the tune kept quite steady, woidd use of the points of distance is to define tho distance 
form a picture in iierfeet perspective. In practice, of objects in a row (fig. 1) from each other For 
however, it is found, luifortuii.ately, that gkass is not this purpose, two points of distance aro not ’neccs- 
a siiit.ablo material for sketching on, and that the sary, as, when tho position of one pUlar is found 
vertical pusiti.m is not the most coiivciiiciit ; it is th.at of the one opjiosito is at once obtained by 
therefore preferable to make a careful study of tho dr.awing a lino parallel to tho base or ground line 
effects produced Iiy change of position and distance We have seen that the point of sight is the vanish- 
on tho .appe.ar.aiu e of objects lu mature, and from ing point of all level Ihics which meet tho groimd 
the results of this to cumjule a body of rules, by , line or a vertical piano on it at rif^lit au*^les and 
the observance of uhieh painters may bo enabled to that the points of distance (in a direct picture) arc 
produce an cllcct true to nature. Alter tho ‘scope’ j the v.aiiisiiing points of .all lines which cut tho 
(i. c., the niunlKT of objects to bo introduced, and ground line at an angle of 45®; but there are many 
the distance at vhich they are to bo viewed) of other groups of parallel lines in a picture which 
the picture has been determined, and before tlie have aifTercut situations, and therefore difTeronfc 


The 2 J 0 ints of distance are two points in tho 




Fig. 1. 

Illuslrallng the more important points anil lines; rvif is the principal visual ray. 


11 1 7 v/£ vviivt lines 111 it iiiecurc wiucn 

the picture has been determined, and before tho have aifTercut situations, and thcreforo dilTerent 
design 13 commenced, it is necessary to draw iqion vanishing points. Such lines with their vauishin rr 
the perspective pl.tii throe lines : 1. The base line, points (called, for distinction’s sake, accidental 
or ground line, which limits the sketch towards jiomfs) .are represented in fig. 2. If tho accident.al 

point is above tho horizontal line, it is c.allcd tho 
-. the hurizontiil line, which represents tho ordinary accidental point aerial— ii below, tho accidental point 
position of the sensible horizon. Tho height of tho teiTcstrial ; and .a little consideration makes it 
horizontal Imo is .about onc-third of the height of orident that these points imay or m.ay not he 
the picture, wheu tho sketcher is placed .at or little situ.atcd within the plane of the picture. Such aro 
above tho level of the horizon; but it may rise in the points and lines necessary for tho cousti'uction of 
a degree corresponding to his incrc.ase of elevation .a plan in true porspectivo ; and from tho .above 
till it reaches near to tho top of the perspective explanation, wc may deduce the two general prin- 
plan. Tlie general rule is to have a high horizontal ciplcs: 1. That all parallel straight lim :3 in nature 
^ ^ or supposed to bo aro no longer parallel when projeoted on the 
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perrpectivo piano, but moot in a point which is PERTH, a city, royal, mxinioipal, and parliamen- 
called the Tanishing point, and is some one of the tary burgh, and c.apital of the county of the same 
three above described, unless these lines happen to name, is situated on the right bank of the Tay, 
be also parallel to the ground lino or the vertical line, 45 miles north-north-west of Edinbrngh by rail- 
in wl'ich case they remain parallel when transferred way (through Eife). The charming scenery of the 

immediate vici- 
° y o Dity : the Tay, a 

broad and noble 



river, sweeping 
southward along 
its eastern side; 
and the superb 
background of the 
Grampians on the 
north, render the 
site of the ‘Fair 
City’ exceedingly 
interesting and 
beautiful ; while 
its ranlc as in 
some sort the 
ancient metro- 


p p pohs of Scotland, 

Fig- 2. the important r6lc 

The lines 0 0 converge to the accidental point aerial, and PP to the accidental point tcrrcslrial. it has played in 
. the history of the 

to the picture ; and 2. That since the bodies drawn conntiy, and the picturesque assooiations with 
below the horizontal line are seen as if from above, which history and fiction have invested it, claim for 
those above as if from below, and those to tho right it a high rank among the cities of Scotland. A 
and left of the point of sight as if observed from the handsome bridge of nine arches, SSO feet in length, 
left and riglit, it follows, that straight lines which .and stretching over a water-way 590 feet in width, 
in the picture are above tho horizontal line lower connects the town with tho suburb of Bridgend, 
themselves, those below raise themselves to it ; on tho left hank of tke river. Further down! the 
those to the left, folloiring tho same law, direct Perth and Dundee Railway crosses tho river on 

4.1. ...I..... i... A A ^ ti A t. _ t •! A t 


themselves to the right, and vice versi. 


a fine stone and iron bridge, which also admits foot- 


Ailrial perspective, consists in a modulation of passengers. Tho appearance and salubrity of P. 
tho brightness and colours of objects in accord- are much enhanced by two be.autiiul public paries, 
anoo ViUtb tho st.ato of tho atmosphere, the depth c.allcd tho Horth and South Inches. Tho water- 
o£ tho body in tho perspeotlvo piano (L e., Stance supply, obtained from the Tay, is filtered, raised by 
in nature from tho ground line), and other accidents steam into two elevated reservoirs, and thence dis- 
of place and time. As tho distance of objects tributed over tho town, rising to tlie upper stories 
inoreascs, their illuminated parts aro made less pf the highest houses. Among tho most interest- 
brilliant, and their sliadod patta more feeble. Hio ing public buildings are tho church of St John, an 
bluish tint imp.arted by a large mass of tho atmos- .ancient structure in tho Pointed Stylo, surmounted 
phoro to tho bodies seen through it, is frequently by a massive square tower ; the County Buildings, 
imitated by the mixing of a slight tint of blue with a Grecian edifice ; tho Town-house (p.art of which 
the colours to bo applied; a yellow object thus is as old as 1210); King James VI. ’s Hospital; tho 
assumes a greenish tint ; a red one, a violet tint. Infirmary ; and tho local prison. At the head of 
&c. Tho air, when charged with' vapour, is repre- the South Inch stands tho Penitentiary, or Goucnal 
sented by a diminution of the brightness of colours. Prison, ono of tho largest buildings of the kind 
and by the grayish tint imparted to them. But in in Scotland, where all criminals sontenood to im- 
this p.art of the subject, rules aro of little avail, for prisonment for long periods are confined. Tho 
experience alone can guide the painter in faithfully town also contains a statiio of the lato Princo Con- 
copying the myri.ad aspects presontod by natiu'c. . sort; Marshall’s Monument, erected in honour of 
A tborough knowledge of perspective is a sine former lord provost, .and containing a public 
qud non to the painter or designer, and though library and tho Museum of tho Antiquarian Society ; 
many are inclined to think it a superfluity, and tiro public seminaries. Sharp’s and other educa- 
that the sketohor has only to make use of his eyes, tional institutions. The river is navigable to P. for 
and copy justly, the very fact that such is tlicir vessels of considerable hiirdon. Tiro linen and 
oinnion, shews that they have never mado tho arincoy manufactures .aro thriving. 'I'hero are dyo- 
attempt ; for it is impossible for tho painter, and works, iron-foundries, breweries, &o. ; but sliip- 
muob more so for the designer, to exccuto a copy of Imilding has declined. The salmon-fishery on the 
nature with snlficient accuracy by tho solo aid of Tay is very v.aluable, the rental for 1873 being 
the eye and hand, a fact that is unfortimatoly much 1-15,102. In 1875, 148 vessels, of 10,889 tons, 
too frequently proved by many of tbo sketches entered and cleared tho port. Six fairs are held 
exhibited in fine-art collections. Perspective w.a 3 annually, and horse-races take place every ye.ar on 
known to the ancients, but seems to have bccomo North Inch. P. has a charter as a royal burgh 
extinct during the disturbances that convulsed King 'William tbo Lion (1105—1214). It 

Italy, and was revived by Albert DUrcr, Pietro returns a member to the House of Commons. Pop. 
del Borgo, and Bramantino of Milan (1440), avhose (1871) of roy.al and parliamentary burgh, 2G,350. 
body of ndcs was extended and completed by There arc 24 places of worship. The city revenue 
Peruzzi and Hbaldi about 1000. Dr Brook Tavlor in 1874—5 was £0125. 
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was tko first Englishman who discussed tho subject 
scientifically. Worlcs on perspective are now 
abundant in every language. 

PERSPIRATION. See Sweat. 


PERTH, THE Five Articles or, memorable in 
tho ecclesiastical history of Scotland, were fivo 
articles agreed upon in a meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, convened at 

431 
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Pci*tli, "by comninnd of James VI,» on 2Jth Aur^ust 
IGIS. These Articles enjoined knoeliiv^at the Lord’s 
Sui>i)cr, the observance of Christina'^, Uuod Fridaj-, 
Easter, and rcntcco?>t, and conru-mati*<n, and rane- 
tioned the private adjninistration of l>ai*t:sni and cd 
the Lord’s Sn]>per. The 3 ’ were liiu'hK* to 

the Preshyteriana of Scotland, imt *onlv on their 
own account, hut as part of an att* inpt to change 
the whole con'«titulion of the chundi; and hocau'-e 
the}’ were ach^pted v.'ithont fne d:‘''’n''ion in the 
Assenihly, and in mere compliance with the will 
of the Iciny, wlio was also r» 'Warded as having nndiiU' 
interfered with the con'^titution i.f the Asseinhl^' 
itself. Th‘‘_v vi-re, Inovaver, ratified hy the jnrlia- 
inont on ‘Itii Aiuoi -t hiill - a da}* lon:» remeinhercd 
in Scotland as .V were enforced h^* 

the (\nirt «'i Ihjh ('Mmmi.s^iori, and hccamc one of 
the chief MihjtvU of that cimleiition hetwecn the 
l;in '4 ami llie pio['Ie, wliich produced results r-o 
^'rave and sad tor Loth, in the fuh'Cquent rei-^n. 
dhedemTal As'« mhly of (il.i'^ow, in tleclari <1 

that of iVitli to lia\e In-.u ‘iinfne, unlawful, and 
null,’ and condiiniud th** Five Artules. 

PEltTIIFS, Fi.ii.i'iin i[ (’iiiU'-Toni. an eminent 
<terman ]iiiltli-'h« r, ile.tin;:uis]n-d not onU* m Ins 
j>ri'fi .'iional i ipawtv, hut h-r Ins sincere pict}' and 
ardent patriotism, was horn at Kudolsladt, 2!st 
April 177A 111 liii loth \«ar, he was apprenlicctl 

to a L‘ip/ 1 ^' h 1. . II. r, With v.lmm lie remained 
SIX 3 'eaM, «h\. X. \z nm< h of his h sure tunc to the 
acipiU'itio.i (f ],u..v.». dj''. In 17'A'», ho parsed into 
tho C'l.ihl. litm nt « : II ■ilmann, tie' Ilamhur^ hoeU* 


Cell- r : I iti ■ t irit d hu-'in. on his ow n * distin^Mii^hcd for its ma'^niificent mountain, lake, 

account; and. hy in. lo n .ami v. nh* api»rcciatinn of and rivtr ?coner\*. TIic Grampians liere attain to 

the puhhe wants, his unt rm^ dilui nee, ami his n‘-arl\* their maximum lieioht, Pen Lav'crs being 

‘t'*' u. h- ultimatJy inado it the within a few feot of *1000 in altitude; while Ecu 

"I ill.' Ian I in nio.hni Germain*. I More is JS I't ; and Fcvcml others above SOOO. The 

t u \v y«ar; or t » of his Ilamlnirg | la!;< s are mim'Tou?, the ]*nncij‘al of v 
liij Ill-re lutiinvto fm-nds hid I*, eii . la-chs Tay, Erlclit, PaniU'ch, Tnmmel, 


lioiiourahie n ; 
iu"-t e\t< n-i\. 
Ihiun',’ lit.’ l.r 
ai'JTi »ill. ' hlj'. 
i iile r K ant . lu 
wli<» v. ai i.-t • 
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is oxtromeK' interesting:, and throws a rich li^ht 
uji'iTi tlw rec ent inner life of German}’'. He died 
L"-*!! May IS!.*!,- — b'ce I'n'Jrlch Perthes' Lehcn (12th 
• dit. ISJoj, written ba* his second son, Clemens 
Tli- odor iVrthe^, Profe=:sor of Laav at Bonn, avho 
died in lSfi7. — The uncle of Friedrich Christoph 'P, 
was .loiiANN' Gr.on. Jt'-.TL's PruTJiii', who cstab- 
li In <1 a puhlisliiii" and hookselting house at Gotha 
ill 17S5, which has acrpiired, in the liands of his 
sons, a great reputation, and from avliieli issues the 
famous Almanach de Gothci. He died in ISIG. 

PE'HTIISITIRE, one of the mO't important 
counties ill Scotland, is bounded on the S. by 
the fohircs of Stirling and Cl.ackinannan ; on the 
X. by Inverness and Aberdeen ; on the AV. by 
Aru^do and Dumbarton ; and on the E. by Forfar, 
Fife, and Kinross. It extends from cast to w^st 
about 70 miles, and from north to south about CG 
mile«. Its area is 2S31 miles, or 1,SM,0G3 acres, of 
which above 32,000 arc covered with water. It 
is divided into the Highland ami Lovrland districts, 
the former occujwing much tlie larger surface, 
and the^c are subdivided into 10 divisions— viz., 
Menteith, Strathcarn, Gowrio, Stormont, Stratli- 
ardle, Gleiishee, Athole, Brcadalhane, Kannoch, and 
Bahpiiddrr. 1‘., from its insul.ir position and other 
ailvantagcs, ha? a comparatively mild climate; and 
tlie toil, in Strathcani, Cnrsc o’f GouTie, and other 
h«i extensive tracts, being mostly composed of a 
rich loam, crops of all kinds are brought to the 
iitmo-tt p’‘rfection. Tluso districts are also famed 
f«*r their fruit and floral productions. P. is not less 


which are 

. . . , Lydock, 

al m tin ir«'pmionj, ami P.. Mhup.*, Ly^n, and ]>i*ohart. Tiiero are several 
f-T otlur learmiig or . str^ aim of not-'*, the ]>nncipal being the Ta\*, wliich 
. 1 . bid b arm d t** think willi hm i? Ld bv unnur.'UH otluT stream'.’, and is said to 


j’hiuG; but .1 ii*ijd-li:p whoh he Mib' (pi- iitl;. j ili-chargo .vj much water into the soa as any other 
i»:ni-d v.itii .1 t . 1 \.v\. .Mid tlie II. >1 t-iii t ^ nver in tin* I:ing<lom. 'I’lif'-e lak'.s and strLains 

■•d liui’H'. * M .1 < I » idup, h d him int * a 'iffonl excellent rm-liing, and the Taj* i^ valuable for 
■ riKiij 1-,: I'.rd < hri-ljuul\. The iron nilr it ? srdmon. vicldin^^ in rL-nt about *’12.00d n vo'ir. 


riKiij 1 -,: i’.rd < hri-ijuul\. The iron rub 
of til'’ Fr> n d M N-rtloiu G« rni.iny, and tlie 
I'r-'Iiibiti-n .1 lilt '> Wtth I’ngland, marly 

null'd tr.’.d', >■: I'.. .\.ii m thn great crnis of 
all ’.in?, f'.und n. i;. i m. ;in t'» < \t* ml hra lie 
imba\'-ur'd t'* »i,> .t tie* intt II. <-t of (b-nnanv 
<'11 tlie • -le '.f j...r. 1, -ji, an. I m ISlO jtarted 
the An.'. /'..// .1/e -- w ith tt.ntnbuti'»iis fr*'m Jean 
Paul Built' r, Goiuit .''‘t-lberj. Claudius, Foii-pie, 
lletreii, >.iit.'ruis, tbirn*, Arndt, ami 

otlu r I 111 im lit !m n. It. • . • • -i v. .m f.ir bevoud P.'** 

e\p' ct.it. ainl ♦ rr ■ ■ I hiin t-* continue hia 
patn-'tie aktisity, till il -’.i' ni^ w.is (..rinally iiie^r* 
p'lratvd v.ith tlo' Fo i. i ♦ . o ’• H-- Mib'-e.pirnlly 

t'lt'l; .a pT' ■luim ut p »rt r» I i n._' t’.. Fr. neh g.'irri'.ui 
to eva uat.‘ ILnn'.-ui . I'Jta Miuli |s|J; aiul on its 
le-oeeu| ali-ti by tb'- Fii.ntb, le- e. is om- of the /'a 
llanibi.:-. n w!i» v.tre tpoaliy «\«ipted from 
paidon. Alt- r I .1 ■ had 1. .-n i« .tore.l to lairope, 
P. ''t' adily «!• \..t'd hiiij'-elf t'» the i\t«n‘'U»n of 
li'S biu.m'S and t'» the eon'-ohdatioii <»f tlie Fen« 
tiimiit of Gtriiian niti''ii.vl unity, as far as that 
coul'l 1.’ .T-eoiiipli-dn d by literature and fpecch. 
In 1^22, be ri.iao\e.l to (o*th:'., transferring liis 
H.iuil'urg Ini-'iiKSs to Ins partnir Bes^^er. Here 
lie laid hinuGf out mainly for the jmblicatiou 
of great hibturic.al and tlie(»li»gical work"*. His 
laib'ccjuent eorre.spoiulenco with liter.ary, ]K)litic.al, 
ami theological notalnhties — such as Niebuhr (one 
of Ills dealest frieiubs), Xeaiider, •Sclileicrmachcr, 
Liiche, Xitszch, Tholuck, Schelling, and Umbroit — 


«2 


it ? srdmon, yielding in rent .about .*212, OOi) a year. 

Th” monuments’ of lioar anti'piity to bj found in 
Ihi'' c.iunty atibnl an intertsting lieM’of investigation 
for tlie euriouj. Lying northward of the Boniau 
walk P. ctunpriscs the scones of tlm last struggle 
for ind‘-|>«'ii(l*'nce, which the inhabitants of the 
I'lwlaml districts of .'’Scotland made against tho'c for- 
ini'labb' cnomiei of theirs who were regarded as 
invincible. Th*' last battle fought by the Cale- 
d'uuans agairi'it th'} Bomans w.as at Mons (tn'.mp, or 
rather, as it shouM be read, Granji, supjosed to be 
imheated by the great camp at .Vrdoeh, between 
Dunblane and Griefi*, and which d-^'cs not at :ill 
seem to be connected with the Gramj»iau range. 
In this final struggle, the result of which was that 
the Lowlamlors were rief'‘ated, .\grieola emumandod 
the c.»m[Uoring lio.t, and the Gale lonians wi.ro led 
by a chief named Gaf’jdrfr. 

The chirr towns of P. are Perth, Coupar-Angus, 
Aueliterarder, Crieff, Dumblane, and Blairgowrie. 
Acconling to agricultural statistics taken in 1S7G, 
tho numb- r of acr-.’s under all kinds of erop-j, bare 
hallow, and grass was 33G,G21 ; under corn ero)'s, 
lOGjOOfi; miller green crop«, .70, 3013; clover, sr.nfoin, 
and grasses under rotation, 00.100; ]>crmancnt ]ias- 
turo and meadow land (exclusive of heath or moun- 
tain land), 70,313. Hor.'^es used for agriculture, i\:e., 
13,701 ; cattle, 80,021 ; sheep, GG0,21O; pig'^, 0507. 
Tlie valued rent of P. forlG7-l was equal to .G2S,3.30; 
for 1S75— 1S7G, £S55.02S — exclusive of £110, .“>.33 
for railways and water-works. The rate of 
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ri'i'-C'- iiicnt is: for in'isnnr, 2s.; police, Cs. 2(7. ; 
limncy. ."i-'. ; slieriircourt-lioiiscs, is. ; bridge money, 
1.'-. ; cont.ngious diso.iscs, .•minials, Gt7. ; general, Oil. ; 
and laud v.nlnation and voters, 7(7. per £100. 

Till' Old Red Sandstone, granite, and slate abound. 
In this county are situatccl some of the stateliest 
mansions in Scotland, but, except Scone I’.alace, none 
of them contain any historical memorials; and 
objects of nnti(piarlaii interest more recent than 
Roman roads and camps, are the Cathcdr.als of 
Runljlane and Dunkcld, and the Abbey of Cnlross, 
Tiicro are two royal burghs, Perth and Culross, 
besides u hicli there are several villages of consider- 
able si:!!', where trade in flax, &c. is carried on to 
some extent. Poi). (1S71) 127, 7GS. 

PE'RTI77A7C, Ptni.vir.s. Roman emperor, was 
horn, according to Dio Cas<ins, at Alba-l’ompeia, a 
Roman cnloiii' of Liguria, August 1. 12G D. He 
ijcceived a good education, and, entering the military 
Fcrvice, rose through the various grades till he 
obtained the command of the first legion, at the 
he;id of which ho sign.alised himself in "Rliaitia .and 
Norienm against the native tribes. In 170, he was 
chosen consul, aided to repress the revolt of Aviliis 
in .S_\aaa, and was governor snceessively of the 
irovinccs of ^focsia, Dacia, and .Svri.a. Being sent 
>y the Emperor Commodns to take the command 
of the turbulent legions in Britain, these troops, 
.against his will, proclaimed him emperor; on which 
ho Folioited to bo recalled, and was ajipointcd 
procon.sul of Africa, prefect of Rome, and consul 
(a second time) in 1112. On the do.ath of Com- 
inodus, his .a'=aE=ins almost forced P. to .accciit 
of the pnr^ile, which with great he.sit.ation he did ; 
but, in spite of his prouiho of a large donation, he 
was unable to gam ovgr the piictorian guanl. 
His accc.'sion was, howeVer, hailed with delight 
by the Eonato and poonle, who sverc rejoiced to 
have, ns ruler, an able cajitain, instead of a 
ferocious debauchee ; and P., cncour.agcd by this 
favourable reception, announced his intention of 
carrying out an extensive scric.s of reforms, having 
reference chiefly to the army, in which he hoped to 
ro.cstablii-h the ancient Roman di.scipline. tiiifor- 
tnn.stcly for his reforms and himself, he w.as att-ached 
by a band of the rebellious pitetorians, two months 
and twcnty.sevcn daj-.s after his accession ; and 
disdaining to flee, iv.as slain, and hi.s head c.arricd 
.about the streets of P.oino in triumph. From his 
liistory, nothing c.an be gathered respecting hi.s 
character and talents (except in milit.ary afl'air.s) ; 
blit Iho rcsiicct and c.stccm in which he w.as Iieltl 
by the Fcnatc and ]ieoplc of Rome, argue well in 
favour of his di.spio.sition. 

PERTURBA'TIOX.g.in Phy.rir,al Astronomy, arc 
the disturbances jiroduccd in the .simple elliptic 
motion of one hc.avenl}' body about another, by the 
action of a third body, or by the non-.sidicricity of 
the princip.al body. 7’hiis, for inst.aiice, avere Iticrc 
no bodies in space c.xcept the earth .and moon, the 
moon avoiild describe acciir.alely.aii clli]isc about the 
earth’s centre as focus, and its r.adiii.s.veclor avould 
p.ass over emial areas in cqu.al times; lint only if 
both bodie.s be liomogeneons and truly r.pherical, or 
have their constituent matter othcrwi.se so arranged 
that they may attract each other as if each were 
collected .at Bomo definite point o’f its mass. The 
oblatene.i.s of the earth’s figure, therefore, producc.s 
pertiirb.ations in avhat would ollicrwi.se bo the fixed 
elliptic orbit of the moon. Again, avhen we consider 
the .sun’s action, it is obvious that in no iiosition of 
the moon can the sun act equally upon both earth 
and moon ; for at new moon, the moon is nearer to 
the sun than the earth is, and is therefore more 
attracted (in proportion to its mass) than the earth 
IflO 


— that is, the iliJTcrcnce of the sun’s actions on the 
earth and moon is equivalent to a force tending to 
dr.aw the moon aw.ay from the c.arth. At full moon, 
on the other hand, the earth (in proportion to its 
mass) is more .attracted than the moon is by the 
sun; and the perturbing influence of the sun is 
ag.ain of the nature of a force tending to sepanate 
the earth and moon. About the quarters, on the 
other hand, the sun’s .attraction (mass for mass) is 
neai-ly the same in amount on the earth and moon, 
but the direction of its action is not the same on the 
two bodies, and it is easy to see th.at in this case the 
perturbing force tends to bring the earth and moon 
nearer to each other. For any given position of the 
moon, with reference to the earth anil sun, the 
ditjtrcncr. of the accelerating cflects of the sun on 
the c.arth and moon is a di.stiirbing force ; and it is 
to this that the perturbations of the moon’s orbit, 
which arc the most import.ant, and amongst the 
most considcr.ablc, in the solar system, are due. 
[B 3 ' the word diffircncc, just emploj’cd, wo are of 
coui'se to understand, not the arithmetical dilTcrcnce, 
but the resultant of the sim’s direct acceleration of 
the moon, combined with that on the earth reversed 
in direction and magnitude ; as it is only with the 
relative motions of the earth and moon that wo are 
concerned.] This disturbing force may be resolved 
into three components ; for instance, wo m.ay h.avo 
one in the line joining the c.arth .and moon, another 
)>.araUel to the plane of the ecliptic, and porpcndiciilar 
to the moon’s radius-vector, and a third poiqieiidicular 
to the plane of the ecliptic. 'I’iie first component, 
as we have nlreadj’ seen, tends to separate the 
earth and moon at new and full, and to bring 
them closer at the qu.artcrs ; but during a whole 
revolution of the moon, the latter tendenej’ is more 
than neutralised ly the former; th.at is, in conse- 
quence of the sun’s disturbing force, the moon is 
virtu.ally less nttraeted by the earth than it would 
have been had the sun been absent. The second 
component Jnainlj’ tends to .accelerate the moon’s 
motion in some parts of its orbit, and to retard it at 
othem. The third component tends, on tho whole, 
to draw the moon towards the plane of the ecliptic. 
We cannot, of course, enter lierc into oven a com- 
plete shctcii of the nnalj sis of such a question as 
thi.s; but we maj’ give one or two verj’ simple 
considerations which will, at all events, indicate 
the nature of the grand jiroblem of perturbations. 

The method, originally suggested by Newton, 
wliich is found on the whole to be the most satis- 
f.actory in these investigations, is uhat is called tho 
1'ariatioii of Paramctcru, and admits of very simple 
cxplaii.stion. 'The path which a disturbed body 
jinraues is, of course, no longer an ellipse, nor is it 
in general cither a plane curve or ro-untrant. But 
it may he considered to be on ellipse which is under- 
going flow vwdifealions in form, position, ami diincn- 
fionf, by the ngrncg of the di.sliirbing forces. In fact, 
it Is obvious that any small arc of the actual orbit 
is a portion of the cllijitic orbit which tho body 
wouhl pursue for ever afterwards, it tho disturbing 
forec.s were suddciilj’ to cc.ase as it moved in that 
are. The parasneters, then, are tho elements of tho 
orbit; that is, its m.ajor axis, ccccntrieity, lon"i- 
tude of apse, longitude of node, inclination to tho 
ecliptic, and e]ioch ; the latter quantity indicating 
the time .at which tho body passed through a parti- 
cular point, as the apse, of its orbit, it these be 
given, the orbit is completely hnomi, with tho 
bod 3 '’s position in it .at any given instant. If there 
be no disturbing forces, all these quantities are 
constant; and therefore, avhen the disturbing forces 
arc t.akeii into account, they change vcr 3 ’ slowl 3 ', 
as tho disturbing forces are in most c.ase.s very 
Email. To give an instance of the nature of .their 



changes, lot ns roughly consider one or two simple 
cases. First, to find the nature of some of the 
effects of a disturbing force acting in the radins- 
vector, and tending to draw the disturbed, from 
the central, body. Let S he the fociw, P the nearer 
apse, of the undisturbed elliptic orbit. When the 
moving body passes the point M, the tendency of 
the disturbing force is to make it describe the 
dotted curve m the figure — L e., the new direction 



of motion will make with the line MS an angle 
more nearly criual to a right angle than before ; 
and therefore the apse Q in the disturbed orbit will 
he sooner arrived at than P would have been in the 
undisturbed orbit— that is, the apse regredes,^ or 
revolves in the contrary sense to that of M’s motion. 
Similarly, the effect at Mj is also to make the apse 
regredo to Q,. At M., and Mj, on the other hand, 
the tendency is to m.ake the apse progrede. Also, 
as the velocity is scarcely altered by such a force, 
the major axis remains unaltered. Thus at M 
the cccentrioity is (hininished, and at Mj increased, 
since the apsidal distance is increased at jM, and 
diminished at Mj. 

Next, consider a tangential accelerating force. 
Hero the immediate efi'ect is to increase the velo- 
city at any point of the orbit, and therefore to make 
it correspond to a larger orbit, and, consequently, 
a longer periodic time. Conversely, a retarding 
force, such as the resistance of a medium, diminishes 
the velocity at each point, and thus makes the 
motion correspond to tli.at in an ellipse with a less 
major .axis, and therefore with a diminished periodic 
time. This singular resrUt, that the periodic time 
of a body is diminished by resistance, is realised in 
the case of Enoke’s comet, and this observed effect 
furnishes one of the most convincing proofs of the 
existence of a resisting mediiun in interplanetary 
space. 

Again, the effect of a cUsturbing force continually 
directed towards the plane of the ecliptic, is to 
make the node regrede. Thus, if N'N represent 

/ the ecliptic, NM 

/ Q a portion of the 

orbit, the ten- 
/C dency of the 

/ disturbing force 

,y at M is to make 

^ MQ the now orbit, 

and therefore N' 
the node. Thus 
the node regredes, 
o and the inclina- 

“■ tion of the orbit 

to the ecliptic is diminished, when the planet has 
just passed the ascending node. In the second 
figure, let M^ he a position of the planet near the 
descending node ETj. The effect of the disturbing 
force is to alter the orbit to MNi', Thus, again, 
m 


the node regredes, hut the inclination is increased. 

If NK’ and' A'lNi' in these figures represent the 

e.arth’s equator, the . 

above rough sketch 

applies exactly to s, 

the case of the 

moon as disturbed ij, ' 

by the oblatencss 

of the e.arth. The ^ _ 

reaction of the , fig. 3. 

moon on the earth 

gives rise to the Precession of the Equinoxes (q. v.). 

By processes of this nature, Kewton subjected the 
variation of the elements of the moon’s orbit to 
calcul.ation, .and obtained the complete explanation 
of some of the most important of the lunar inequali- 
ties. See Moon. Others of them — for instance, 
the rate of progression of the apse — cannot be 
deduced with any accuracy by these rough investi- 
gations, but tax, in some cases, the utmost resources 
of analysis. Neivton’s calculation of the rate of 
the moon's apse was only about half the observed 
value ; and Clairaut was on the point of publishing 
a pamphlet, in which a new form was suggested 
for the law of gr.avit.ation, in order to account for 
the deficiency of this estimate ; when he found, by 
c.arrying his .analysis further, that the expression 
sought IS obt.ain.able in the form of a slowly con- 
verging series, of wliich the second term is nearly 
.as large as the first. The cnor of the modern 
Lunar Tables, founded almost enthely on analysis, 
with the necessary introduction of a few data from 
observation,’ r.arely amoimts to a second of are; and 
the moon’s place is predicted four years beforehand, 
in the Jfaulical Almanac, -with a degree of precision 
avhich no mere observer could attain even from 
one d.ay to the next. This is the true proof, not 
only of the law of gravitation, but of the Laws of 
Motion (q. v.), upon which, of coiurso, the analytical 
investigation is b.ascd. 

With I'cspcct to the mutual perturbations of the 
planets, wo may merely mention th.at they are 
di^•isiblo into two classes, called periodic and secular. 
Tho former depend upon the configurations of the 
system — such, for instance, iS'the diminution of tho 
inclination of the moon’s orbit, after passing the 
ascending node on the earth’s equator, already 
mentioned, or its increase as ’the moon cpmes to the 
descending node. The secular pertmhatipus depend 
upon the period in which a complete series of such 
alternations have been gone through, and have, in 
the case of the planets, complete cycles measured 
by hundreds of years. 

A very curious Icind of perturbation is seen in 
the indirect action of tho pkanots on ^ the moon. 
There is a secular change of the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit, due to pkanetary action, .and this 
biings the sim, on tho average, nearer to the earth 
and moon for a long period of years, then for an 
equal period takes it further off. One of the effects 
of the sun’s disturbing force being, as we h.ave seen, 
to diminish, on the whole, the moon’s gnavity 
touaards the earth, this diminution will vary in 
the same period as the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit ; and therefore the moon’s me.an motion will 
be alternately aoceler.atcd and retarded, each process 
occupying an immense period. 

AVith speci.al reference to the planetary motions, we 
may notice that the major axis of each planetary' 
orbit is free from all secular variations ; and those 
affecting tho inclin.ation .and eccentricity are con- 
fined within small limits, aud ultimately compensate 
themselves. These facts, which have been clearly 
and beautifully demonstr.ated by L.aplace and 
Lagrange, assure the stability of, the planetary 
orbits, if we neglect the effects of resistance due to 
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•the interplanetary matter; vAioli, lio-wcver, must, 
in tbo long run, bring all the bodies of tbe sj'stem 
into collision ivith. the sun, and finally stop tbe 
rotation of tbe sun itself. 

Eewton commenced tbo investigation of perturba- 
tions by considering those of the moon; Elder 
followed with a caloidation of Saturn’s inequalities ; 
wliilc Claimut, D’Alembert, and others successively 
gave those of tbe other planets. 

Every one Imows that it was by observing the 
perturbations of Uranus, and thence discovering the 
direction of the disturbing force, that Adams and 
Loverrier were led to their great and simultaneous 
discovery of the planet Neptune. 

PERU', an important maritime republic of South 
Americ.a, bounded on the N. by Ecuador, on the 
'\Y. by the Pacific, on the S. and S.E. by Bolivia, 
and on tlie E by Brazil. It lies in lat. 3° 25' — 
21“ 30' S., and in long. CS°— 81“ 20' W. The general 
outline resembles a triangle, tbe base of which is 
formed by the boundar 5 ’-lino between P. end Ecuador 
on the north. Its area is .above 500,000 sq. m. ; and 
according to a census made in 1S7G, the population 
is- 2,72U,T.'i5, not including W'lld Indians. On the 
cast side of the Andes, and between the Amazon and 
the Purus, there is a wide and unexplored expanse of 
country, upon which both P. and Br.azil have claims, 
though tbe boundary is noiv generally regarded as 
m.arked by the Rio Javary. The country is 1100 
miles in length, 780 miles in extreme breadth along 
thenorthomboundaiy,butis little more than 50 miles 
wide in the extreme south. Pollowing the general 
■direction, and not including windings, the coast-line 
is IGCO miles in length. The shores are in general 
rooky and steep; in the south, lofty clilfs rise 
from the sea, and, in some places, the water close 
inslioro has a depth of from 70 to SO fathoms. 
Eurlhor north, liowever, sandy beaches occur, and 
in tbe extreme north, the shores are often low and 
sandy, and covered with bnishwood. Owing to the 
comparative unfrequcncy of bays and inlets along 
the coast, the harbours are few and unimportant. 
'Those of OaUao (the port of Lima) and Payta aiford 
the most secure anchorage, and the others are 
'Trujillo, Cauete, Pisco, Oamana, Islay, Ho, Arica, 
and Inquique. Landing by boats is always_ danger- 
■ous, on account of the dreaded surf, occasioned by 
the swell of the Pacific} which perpetually beats 
upon the coast ; and when goods or passengers 
require to be landed on imshclterod shores, recourse 
is had to the primitive halms, or rafts, worked by 
the natives, and cap.able of carrymg two or three 
piersons. , 

Islands.— The islands on the Peruvian coast, 
although valuable, are extremely few in number, and 
small in extent. In the north, are the Lobos (i. e.. 
Seal) Islands, forming a group of three, and so 
called from the se.al3 which frequent them. The 
largest of them, Lobos de Xierra, is 5 miles long by 
2 miles broad, and the others, lying 30 miles south- 
west, are much smaller. On their eastern sides, 
they arc covered with guano, and the quantity on 
the whole group, when it began to be exported from 
them, was stated to bo 4,000,000 tons. 'The islands 
of Maoabi • and GuaSope, near the ' Lobos, wire 
originally calculated to contain 2,280,000 tons -of 
guano ; -but the gu.ano exported has very greatly 
exceeded that amount, and in 1872, it was calculated 
that there were stUl 760,000 tons of gUano on the 
former and 500,000 tons on the latter. The Chincha 
Islands, three in number, and the most famous of 
the whole, which began to supply Europe in 1841, 
had very little guano left on them in 1873. They 
.are c.alled the North, Middle, and South Islands 
rc.5pcotively. Each presents, on the eastern side, 
.a wall of precipitous rock, with a general. slope 


towards the western shore. The cavities and 
inequalities of the surface used to bo filled with 
guano, and this material covered the western slopes 
to within a few foot of the w.atePs edge. There 
was no vegetation. The North Island has an area 
of 202 acres. It is formed of felspar and quartz, 
and is slowly but certainly decreasing in size. This 
island used to be wholly covered with thick layers 
of guano, which was quarried in some places to a 
depth of SO feet. Hundreds of convicts were em- 
ployed in cutting the guano and loading the vessels. 
The Chincha Islands ceased to bo worked for foreign 
export in 1872, and now guano is only taken for 
Peruvian use from the northern island, where there 
is still supposed to be 150,000 tons. In 1874, however, 
v.aluable new deposits of guano were discovered on 
the southern coast of Peru, which .are estimated to 
contain about 8,000,000 tons. 

The grand physical feature of the country, and 
the source of all its mineral wealth, is the great 
mountain system of the Andes. A general descrip- 
tion of the formation and character of the Peruvian 
Andes is given under the article Andes (q. v.). 

Surface, Soil, and Climate . — ^The surface of P. is 
divided into three distinct and well-defined tracts 
or belts, the climates of which are of every variety 
from torrid heat to arctic cold, .and thev productions 
of wHeh range from the stunted herb.age of the high 
mountain-slopes, to the oranges and citrons, the 
sugar-canes and cottons, of the luxuriant tropic.al 
valleys. These three regions are the Coast, the 
Sierra, and the JlTontaSa.— The Coast is a narrow 
strip of sand.v desert between the base of the 
Western Cordiilera and the sea, and extending along 
the whole length of the country. This tract, varying 
in breadth from 30 to GO mUes, slopes to^the shore 
with an uneven surface, marked by arid ridges from 
the Cordillera, and with a rapid descent. It is for 
the most part a barren waste of sand_, traversed, 
however, by numerous valleys of asto nis h i ng fertility, 
most of which are watered by streams, that have 
their sources high on the slopes of the Cordillera. 
Many of the streams arc dry during the greater part 
of the year. Between these valleys extend deserts, 
wliich are sometimes 90 miles in width. These are 
perfectly trackless, being covered with a fine, shift- 
ing, yellow sand, which is often carried about by 
the wind in pillars of from 80 to 100 feet in height. 
In the coast-region, properly so called, rain_ is 
unlmown. This is caused by the coast of P. being 
within the region of perpetual south-east trade- 
winds. These ■winds, ch.arged with vapours from the 
Atlantic, strike upon the east coast of South 
America, and traverse that continent obliquely, 
distributing rains over Brazil. But their vapour 
is thoroughly condensed by the lofty Cordilleras, and 
their last particles of moisture are exhausted in 
powdering the s ummi ts of these ranges -with snow, 
after which they fall down upon the coast of P., cool 
and iy. The av.ant of rain, however, is com- 
pensated for to some extent^ by abundant ^d 
refreshing dews, which faU during the night. The 
climate of the coast is modified by the cool wmds. 
In the valleys, the heat, though considerable, is 
not oppressive. The highest temperature ^observed 
at Lima in summer is S5“, the lowest in winter 
is 61“ F. 

• The Sierra embraces aU the mountamous region 
between the western base of the maritime Cordillera 
and the eastern base of the Andes, or the Eastern 
Cordillera. These ranges are, in this country, about 
100 miles apart on an average, and have been esto- 
atcd.to cover an area of 200,000 square miles. 
Transverse branches connect the one range vrith tbe 
other, and high plateaux, fertile plains, and deep 
tropical valleys lie between the lofty outer banners. 
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The superiority in elevation alternates between the 
two principal ranges. , The east range, or, as it is 
generally called, the Andes, has the superiority in 
height in the southern half of this mountain 
system. It abuts upon the plain, from the Boli- 
vian frontier, in a majestic mass, smmoimted by 
stupendous pinnacles, rugged in outline, and most 
frequently rising in sphntered needle-like peaks, 
covered with snow. North of lat. IS"* S., however, 
the AVestern Cordillera assumes thd grander char- 
acter, and preserves it until it crosses the northern 
frontier. The scenery of the Western Cordillera is 
broader and more massive in character, and its 
summits less pointed than those of the Andes. 
Rugged paths, sometimes so narrow as barely to 
afford footing to the mides which are invar- 
iably used in such ascents, lead up its steep 
sides. Occasionally, from these narrow passes, 
gaping and apparently bottomless precipices shde 
perpendicularly downward from the very feet of the 
traveller, and the prospect is rendered stiU more 
hideous by the distant roar of a torrent, hidden by 
mists, at the bottom of the ravine. Occasionally, 
also, the mountain route leads over abysses 500 feet 
in depth, across which, by way of bridge, a few 
poles are thrown, which roll about in an rmcomfort- 
able manner under the feet. In traversing these 
dangerous passes, which line the huge rocks Idee 
aerial threads, the traveller often comes upon 
scenery of the most picturesque and beautifiil 
description. The clefts and sides of the hiUs, even 
at altitudes which might be caUed alpine, are clothed 
with wild-flowers, many of which, now long cultiv- 
ated in Britain, have become higlily prized among 
us as garden-plants. Verbenas, lupines, blue and 
scarlet salvias, fuchsias, calceolarias, and the fragrant 
heliotrope, add a sense of beauty to the sense of 
))ower wliich the stupendous scenery imparts. The 
following ai'o the most striking and distinctive 
physical featiures of the Sierra, beginning from the 
south : 1. The plain of Titicaca, partly in P., and 
partly in Bolivia, is enclosed between the two main 
ridges of the Andos, and is said to have an area of 
30,000 miles — gi'eater than that of Ireland. In its 
centre is the great Lake Titicaca, 12,846 feet above 
sea-level, or 1600 feet above the loftiest mountain 
pass (the Col of Mont Cervin) of Europe. The lake 
is 115 miles long, from 30 to 60 miles broad, from 
70 to 180 feet deep, and 400 miles in circumference. 
Its shape is irregular ; it contains many islands, 
and several peninsulas abut upon its waters. 2. 
The Knot of Cuzco. The mountain-chains which 
girdle the plain of Titicaca trend toward the north- 
west, and form what is called the Knot of Cuzco. 
The Knot comprises six minor mountain-chains, and 
has an area thrice larger than that of Switzerland. 
Here the v.alleys enjoy an Indian climate, and are 
rich in tropical productions ; to the north and east 
of the Knot extend luxuriant tropical forests, while 
the numberless mountain-slopes are covered with 
waving crops of wheat, barley, and other cereals, 
and with iiotatoes ; and higher up, extend pasture- 
lands, where the vicuna and alpaca feed. 3. The 
valley of the Apurimac, 30 miles in average breadth, 
and extending north-west for about 300 miles. This 
valley is the most populous region of Peru. 4. The 
Knot of Pasco. From Cuzco proceed two chains 
toward the north-west ; they unite ag.ain in the 
Knot of Pasco. This Knot contains the table-land 
of Bombon, 12,300 feet above sea-level ; as weU as 
other table-lands at a height of 14,000 feet, the 
highest in the Andes ; otherwise, however, the phy- 
sical features of the country resemble those of the 
vicinity of Cuzco. 5. The vale of the river Marabou. 
This valley, wJiich is upwards of 300 miles in length, 
is narrow, deep, and nearer the equator than any 
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other valley of the Sierra, and consequently, it is 
the hottest portion of tliis region ; and its vegeta- 
tion is thorouglily tropical in character. The con- 
formation of the surface of the Sieira is of the most 
wonderful description. After the table-lands of 
Tibet, those of the Peruvian Andes .are the highest 
in the world ; but, unlike those of Tibet, which 
are mere grassy uplands, the table-lands of P. are 
the seat of a comparativelj- high civilisation, and 
are studded over with towns and villages, perched 
on heights exceeding in elev.ation the summits of the 
J ungfrau and the AA^etterhorn. Nor arc such towns 
the mere eyries of miners who are tempted to ascend 
thus high in search of the precious metals ; for, 
even at this elevation, the climate is plcas.ant, and 
wheat, maize, b.arley, rjm, and pot.atoes thrive 
well. The city of Cuzco, situated in a region of 
rare beauty, and enjoying a temper.ate climate, is 
11,380 feet above sea-level, or 2000 feet higher than 
the Gre.at St Bernard. The climate of the Sierra, 
however, is not always so charming. In general 
terms, it may be described as mild and v.ariablo, 
unth moderate rains. In the district of Paucar- 
tambo, rain f.alls 300 days in the j’ear. A country, 
however, of such .an uneven siurface, of snow-covered 
peaks and tropical v.alleys, embraces every variety 
of clim.ate. In all the lower regions of the country 
the climate is warm, but healthy ; in the uplands, 
and on the highest plateaux, it is often inclement. 
Violent storms beat upon the plain of Titicaca ; and. 
terrific tempests, accompanied with thunder and 
lightning, roll frequently around the table-lands of 
Pasco (q. V.) ; where, indeed, the clim.ate is so cold, 
that but for the mines, which have .attracted hither 
a numerous population, this region might have 
remained uninhabited. At the height of 9000 feet 
above sea-level, the mean temper.ature is 60° Fahr., 
and the variation throughout the year is not great. 
The highest peaks of the country reach to upw.ards 
of 22,000 feet, and many peaks in both ranges are 
from 17,000 to 20,000 feet high. In the A\''estern 
Cordillera, and in the south of the country, are 
four volcanoes — Candarave, Ubinas, Ornate, and 
Arequipa. The soil of the Sieraa is of gre.at varietj’ ; 
but wherever it is cultivated, it. is productive. 

The Moniaiia, forming two-thirds of the entire 
area of the country, stretches away for hundreds of 
leagues eastw.ard from the Andes to the confines of 
Br.azil. On the N., it is bounded by the Amazon, 
on the S. by Bolivia. It consists of vast impene- 
trable forests and aUuvi.al plains, is rich in all the 
productions of tropical latitudes, is of inexhaustible 
fertility, and teems with animal and veget.able life. 
It is still, however, .almost wholly unproductive to 
man. The silonce, of its central forests has never 
been disturbed by the oiidlised explorer, and its only 
human inhabitants are a few sc.attered tribes of 
Indians. The Montana is watered by numberless 
streams, and by a large number of important rivers. 
It belongs wholly to the basin of the Am.azon. 
Along the head-waters of the Purus, which, flowing 
through beautiful forest-covered plains, approaches 
to within 60 miles of Cuzco, there were at one time 
numerous Spanish f.arms, where gre.at tracts of 
forests had been cleared, and where crops of coco, 
cocoa, sugar, and other tropic.al productions, were 
regularly raised. These farms have since 1861 been 
ab.andoned, .and the encroaching forest has already 
obliterated their sites. The upper waters of the 
Purus are the headquarters of a sav.age and bar- 
barously cruel tribe of wild Indians called Chunchos. 
These untamable savages have shewn the gre.atest 
hostility to the adv.ance of ciNnlisation. They 
murdered the settlers, or drove them to take refuge 
in some less advanced settlement. AAThen Mr 
Markham visited this region in 1853, a few farms 
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still existed ; from a paper, liowever, w’hicli he com- 
municates to the Journal of th& Royal Geographical 
Socieli/, and which is dated ISGl, it -would appear 
that the Chunchos have finished their barbarous 
■work, for the settlers have either all been massacred 
or driven back from the forest, so that now not a 
sintrle settlement remains. The rich valleys of Pau- 
cartambo, once covered with flourishing Spanish 
fanns, have again become one vast tropical forest. 
The virgin soil of the Montana is of amazing 
fertility; while its climate, though not oppressively 
hot, is healthy. The forests consist of huge trees, 
of which some are remarkable for the beauty of 
their wood, others for their valuable gums .and 
resins, and othei-s as timber trees. A rank under- 
growth of vegetation covers the country, and the 
trees are often chained together and festooned wdth 
parasites and closely-matted creeiiers. In this 
region, for the most part undisturbed by the voice 
of man, civilised or savage, animal life flourishes in 
endless variety, and bu-ds of the brightest plumage 
■flit among the foliage. Among the products -which 
arc yielded here in spontaneous abundance, are the 
inestimable Peiuivian bark (see Ch^chona), India- 
rubber, giun-copal, vanilla, indigo, copaiba, balsam, 
cinnamon, sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha-, vegetable wax, 
&c. On the western fringe of the hloutana, where 
there are still a few settlements, tobacco, sugar, 
coffee, cotton, and chocolate, are cultivated with 
complete success. 

Hydrography— TWO hydrography of P. may be 
said to be divided into three systems — those of 
Lake Titicaca, the Pacific, and -the Amazon. The 
Blrcams that flow into Lake Titicaca are_ few and 
inconsiderable. The rivers which, having their 
sources in the IVestern Cordillera, flow west into 
the Pacific, are about GO in number ; but many of 
■them arc dry in summer, and even the more import- 
:ant are rapid and shallow, have a short course, are 
not navigable even for canoes, and are mainly used 
-for the purpose of irrigation. All the great rivers 
of Peru are tributaries of the Amazon. The 
hlaranon, rising between the Eastern and Western 
CordUleras, and flowing tortuously to the north- 
north-west, is generally considered to be the head- 
water of the Amazon (q. v.). The HuaUaga rises 
near the town of Huanuco, and flows northward to 
the Amazon. It is navigable for GOO mUes, the 
head of its navigation (for canoes) being at Tingo 
Maria, within 100 miles of its source. The Yuca- 
yali, or Ucayali, an immense river, enters the Amazon 
■210 miles below the HuaUaga. Its tributaries .and 
upper-waters, among which arc the Pampas and the 
Apui-imac, dr.ain the greater portion of the Peruvian 
Sierra. The Purus, which reaches to the vaUcys of 
Pancartambo, within GO miles of Cuzco, has recently 
■been explored. AVe know several of its sources, 
and tbat it enters the Amazon by four mouths, a 
little above Barra. It flows through what is per- 
haps the richest and most beautiful region of Peru. 
Many attempts have been made to explore this 
river, but none were successful tiU Mr Ghandless 
(18G5— 18GG) explored it and its tributary, the 
Aguirey. SaUing down the Rio Negro, from 
Manoas to the Amazon, he reached the mouth of 
the Purus, and ascended it a distance of 18GG mUes. 
Ho found that it flowed in a tortuoiis course through 
a rich aUuvial plain, and that the few Indians on 
its upper course were still as primitive as is indi- 
cated by the use of only stone hatchets. He ascer- 
tained that the Rio Madre de Dios is not the 
head-water of the Purus. He then ascended the 
Aguirey, the principal affluent of the Purus, in the 
hope that it might afford communication with that 
south Peruvian river, but failed, owing to_ diffi- 
culties insuperable by him, to settle the question. 


Productions, Exports and Imports, Revenue, d-c, — 
The wealth and resources of P. consist, not in manu- 
factures, but eutirely in mineral, vegetable, and 
animal products. As no statistics are taken in the 
countrja it is impossible to give the quantity and 
value of the productions, and of the exports .and 
imports, even approximately. Of the precious 
metals, the production has greatly fallen off since 
P. became an independent state ; and this country, 
which once stood in the same relation to Spain that 
Australia does to Great Britain, now contributes 
little to the metallic we.alth of the world. The 
immense stores of gold and silver found here by the 
Spanish invaders represented the accumiUation of 
centuries, and that among a people who used the 
precious metals only for the purposes of ornamenta- 
tion. Nevertheless, P. possesses v.ast metallic riches. 
The Andes abound in mines of gold, silver, copper, 
lead, bismuth, &c. ; and in the Montana, gold is 
said to exist in abundance in veins and in pools on 
the margins of rivers. The public revenue of P. is 
derived mainly from the sale of guano, and only to 
a small extent from customs. The revenue in 1873 
■w^as £4,G99,930, and the expenditure £3,476,080. In 
1875 the estimated revenue was £5,960,639, and 
the expenditure £6,751,075, shewing a deficit of 
£790,436. P. has a considerable public debt, di-vided 
into intcrn.al and external ; the former, exclusive of a 
floating debt of unknown .amount, is estimated 
.at £2,500,000 ; the latter made up of sundry loans 
amounting to £49,010,000. The metric system of 
weights andmeasnres was established by lawin 1860, 
but has not yet come into general use. Besides the 
precious metals, P. possesses other most important 
mineral resources. In addition to the guano, to 
which allusion has already been made, another 
important article of national wealth is nitrate of 
soda, -n'hich is found in immense quantities in the 
province of T.arapaca. This substance, which is a 
powerful fertiliser (see Nitre), is c.alculated to 
cover, in this province alone, an area of 50 square 
leamies, and the quantity has been estimated at 
63,000,000 tons. Here also great quantities of 
borax are found. The working of this valuable 
substance, however, is interdicted by go-vernmeut, 
which has made a monopoly of it, as it has of 
the guano; but such small parcels of it as have 
been exported bring about £30 per ton in the 
English market. At the end of June 1875 there were 
in P. 475 miles of railway completed, and 1132 in 
course of construction, including one across the sum- 
mit of the Cordillera de los Andes, and presenting 
engineering difficulties even more extraordinary than 
those overcome in the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 

The vegetable productions of P. are of every 
variety, embracing all the products both of temper- 
ate and tropical climes. The Europe.an cereals 
and vegetables are grown -with perfect success, 
together with maize, rice, pumpkins, tobacco, 
coffee, sugar-cane, cotton, &c. Fruits of the most 
delicious flavour are grown in endless variety. 
Cotton, for which the soil and climate of P. are 
admirably adapted, is now produced here in gradu- 
ally increasing quantity. The land suited to the 
cidtiv.ation of this iflant is of immense extent, and 
the quality of the cotton grown is excellent. The 
.animals comprise those of Europe, together with 
the Llama (q. v.) and its allied species. Although 
P. produces so much excellent wool, almost the 
whole of the woollen fabrics used as clothing by 
the Indians .are manufactured in Yorkshire, Engkani 

Ancient Civilisation and History. — P., the origin 
of whose name is unknown, is now passing through 
its third historical era, and is manifesting its 
third phase of civilisation. The present era m.ay 
be said to date from the conquest of the country 
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1)y the Sp.iniards in the early part of the ICthc.; 
the middle era embraces the rule of tlie Incas ; and 
the earliest era, about -which excccdincly little is 
hno-wn, is that I’re-Incarial period, of nnknon-n 
duration, during which a nation or nations li'.-in; in 
large cities flourished in the cnuntiy, and had a 
cmlisation, a language, and a religion difl-rcnt, and 
perhaps in some cases even more advanced tha.n 
those of the Incas avho succeeded them, and overran 
their territories. 'Whence these Prc-Incarial nations 
came, and to what branch of the human family 
they belonged, still remain unanswered questions. 
Tlicir existence, however, is clearly .attested bj- 
the architectural remains, sculptures, c-arWog.’, &c., 
"which they have left behind them. Puins of edifices 
constnicted both before the advent of the Inc.as, 
and contemporary uath, and independently of, them, 
arc found eveiywhcre throughout the country. On 
the shores of Lake Titicaca, for example, are the 
ruins of Tia-Huanacu, consisting of sculptured 
monolithic doom-ays, one of avhich is 10 feet high, 
and 13 feet -wide ; of pillars, 21 feet high, placed in 
lines at regular distances ; and of immense masses of 
he-wn stone, some 33 feet long by 18 broad. In 
1S4G, several colossal idols were excavated, some 
being 30 feet long, IS wide, and G thick. The idols 
are in the form of statues, and the cars are not 
enlarged by the insertion in the lobes of silver 
rings, as those of sculptured figures, executed 
in Inoarial times invari.ably arc. The ancient 
fragments of buildings on these shores were .beheld 
with astonishment by the earliest of the Incas, 
avho, by their own confession, accepted them as 
models for their own architecture. The name 
Tia-Huanaou is comparatively modem, having been 
conferred by one of the Incas ; neither history nor 
-tradition has handed down the original name. The 
ruins stand at a height of 12,930 feet above sea-level, 
and one of the many mysteries which have crowded 
around this ancient site is, that this spot, in the 
midst of what is now generally a frozen desert, and 
-where the rarity of the air must bo so great as to bo 
hurtful, should have been chosen as the scat, as it 
is generally believed to have been, of .an ancient 
government. Of the character and degree of the 
civilisation of the Pre-Incarial races, .almost nothing 
is luiown. It is worthy of note, however, that at 
Pachacamac, 25 miles south of Lima, where there 
are the remains of a now wholly deserted city, and 
of a great temple, the religion seems to h.ave been a 
pure Theism; for when the Peruvians of Cuzco 
carried their victorious arms across the Cordilleras 
to this district, they beheld this temple (the doors 
of which arc said to have been of gold inlaid -ivith 
precious stones) with astonishment, not only because 
it rivalled if not surpassed in splendour the famous 
Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, but because it contained 
no image or visible symbol of a god. It was naised 
in honoiu" of an invisible and mysterious deity, whom 
the inhabitants called Pachacamac, the Creator of 
the World (from two avords of the ancient Peruvian 
Language, Pacha, the earth ; and Camac, p.articiple 
of the verb Camani, to create). The Peruvi.ans did 
not dare to destroy this temple, but contented 
themselves with building by its side a Temple of 
the Sun, to the worship of which they gradually 
won over the inhabit.ants. — Por further information 
regarding Pre-Incarial times and races, see W. 
BoUaert’s .dah'suih'es, Ethnology, <tc. of South America 
(Bond. ISGO). 

Ecgarding the origin of the Inc.as, nothing definite 
can be said. We have no authorities on the subject 
save the traditions of the Indians, and these, besides 
being outrageously fabulous in character, arc also 
conflicting. It appears, ho-n'ever, from all the 
traditions, that Manco, the fii-st Inca, first appeared 
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! on the rhorcs c-: Lake Titicara, v.’ith his wife Mama 
Cello. lie announced that he and his wife were 
children of the .Sun, and were s.^nt by tlio glorious 
Inti (the Sun) to in-imct the ■^im'.'le 'trit)C='. He is 
raid to have carried with him a golden wedge, or, 
ns it is sometimes called, a v.-.aud. Wherever this 
wedge, on being struck upon the ground, rhould 
.sink into the c.arth, and d’.'appear lor ever, there 
it w.as decreed Manco should build his capit.al. 
JIarching northw.ard, lie came to the plain of C'urco, 
where the wedge disappeared. Here he founded 
the city of Cuzco, bcc.amo the first Inca (a name 
said to be derived from the Peruvian word for the 
Sun)) and founded the Peruvian race, projierly so 
c.alled. Manco, or hlanco Oapac (i. e., iManco the 
Ruler), instructed the men in agriculture and the 
arts, gave them a comparatively pure religion, and 
a social and national organisation ; while his wife. 
Mama Cello, who is also represented as being his 
sister, taught the women to sow, to spin, lind to 
weave. Thus, the Inca was not onlj' ruler of his 
people, but .also the f.ather and the high-pricst. 
The territory held by Manco Capao was small, 
extending about 90 miles from east to west, and 
about SO miles from north to south. After intro- 
ducing laws among his people, and bringing them 
into rcgid.arly organised communities, ‘ he ascended 
to his father, the Sun.’ The 5 "e.ar generally assigned 
as that of his death, after -a reign of forty ycai-s, is 
10C2 A. D. The progress of the Peruvians was 
at first so slow as to be almost imperceptible. 
Gradually, however, by their wise and tcmper.ato 
policy, they won over the neighbouring tribes, who 
readily apprcoi.ated the benefits of a powerful and 
fostering government. • Little is clc.arly nscort.ainod 
regarding the e.arly history of the Peruvian Idngdom, 
and the lists given of its e.arly sovereigns are by 
no mc.ans to be trusted. They invented no .alj)h,abot, 
and therefore could keep no written record of their 
affairs, so that .almost all wo can know of their 
c.arly history is derived from the traditions of the 
people, collected by the early Spaniards, hicmoranda 
were indeed kept by the Penu-ians, and, it is said, 
even full historic.al records, by means of the quipu, 
a twisted woollen cord, upon avliich other smaller 
cords of different colours were tied. Of those cross ■ 
threads, the colour, the length, the number of knots 
upon them, and the distance of one from another, 
all had their signiiic.anco ; but after the in'\’asion of 
the Sp.aniards, when the whole Penman sj’stem of 
government and civilisation underwent disloca- 
tion, the art of reading the quipus, seems cither 
to have been lost, or w.as effectually concealed. 
Thus it is th.at we h.ave no exact knowledge of 
Peruvian history 'further back than about one 
ccntiu-y before the coming of the Sp.aniards. In 
145.3, Tupac Inca Yupanqui, the eleventh Inca, 
according to the list given by Garcilasso de la 
Vega, gre.atly enlarged his already wide-spread 
dominions. Ho led his armies southward, crossed 
into Cliili, marched over the terrible desert Of 
Atacama, and penetr.ating as far south as the river 
Maule (hat. 3G° S.), fixed there the southern 
boundary of Peru. Returning, ho crossed the 
Chilian Andes by a pass of unequalled danger and 
difiicultj', and at length reg.aincd his c.apital, which 
ho entered in triumph. While thus engaged, his 
son, the j’oung Huayna Capao, heir to the fame as 
well as the throne of his f.ather, had marched 
northward to the Amazon, crossed th.at barrier, 
and conquered the kingdom of Quito. In 1475, 
Huayna (Japao ascended the throne, and under him 
the empire of the Incas attained to its greatest 
extent, and the height of its glorja His sw.ay 
extended from the equatorial v.alleys of the Amazon 
to the temperate plains of Chili, and from the 
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tancly sliorcs of tlio Pacific to the marshy sources 
of the Paraguay. Of this immense territory, Cuzco, 
as its name implies (the -word signifies navel), was 
the great centre; great roads branched off from it 
to the north, south, oast, and -u'cst, and i-amificd 
through every part of the kingdom. The greatest 
highuvay of the country u'as that avhich led from 
Quito through Cuzco into the Chilian dominions. 
In its construction, g.allcries were cut for leagues 
through the living rock; rivers were crossed by 
bridges of plaited osiei-s, that sming in the .air; 
precipices were asceiidcd by staircases artifici.ally 
I cut, .and valleys were filled up with solid masonrs'. 

I It avas from liiOO to 2000 miles long, was .about 20 
I feet broad, and avas built of heavy Hags of freestone. 

I Upon all the gre.at routes were posts or small 
j buildings, about five miles apart, attached to which 
I were a number of runners, whoso Ijtisiness it was 
i to carr}’ forward the dispatches of government. 
Bj' means of these messengers, fresh fish caught 
on one day at Burin, on the Pacific, is said to have 
been c.atcn the next d.a}’ at Cuzco. The distance 
between these places is 300 miles, and the road 
• tr,averso 3 the wildest and most mount.ainous country 
in the world. Order and cirilisation accompanied 
conquest among the Peruvians, and each tribe that 
was vanquished found itself under a careful p.aternal 
government, which provided for it, and fostered it 
in every way. 

The government of P. was a pure but a mild 
despotism. The Inea, as the representative of _ the 
Sun, was the head of the priostliood, and presided 
at tlio gre.at religions fcstiv.als. Ho imposed taxes, 
made laws, and was the source of all dignity and 
power. He wore a peculiar head-dress, of wliich 
the tassclled fringe, with two feathers placed 
upright in it, were tlio pro])or insignia of royalty. 
Of fho nobility, all those descended by the male 
line from the founder of the momarchy, shared, 
in common ■with the ruling monarch, the sacred 
n.ame of Inca. They wore a peculiar dress, enjoyed 
special privileges, and lived at court ; but none of 
them could enter the presence of the Inca except 
with bare feet, and bo.aring a biwdon on the shoul- 
ders, in token of .allegiance and homage. Tlioy 
formed, however, the real strength of the empire, 
and, being superior to the other races in intellectual 
power, they' were the fountain whence^ flowed that 
civilisation and social organisation which g.ave P. a 
position above every other state of South America. 
Prior to the arriv.al of the Spaniards, P. contained 
a population of 30,000,000— twelve times greater 
than it is at the present d.ay. The empire w.ns 
divided into four pai^, into each of which one of the 
great roads branched from Cuzco, _ Each of the four 
provinces was administered by a viceroy or governor. 
The nation was further subdivided into depart- 
ments of 10,000 inh.abitant3, each .also administered 
by a governor ; and there were other subdivisions 
into various numbers, the lowest of which was ten, 
and every' one of which w.as ruled by head-men, ■who 
were responsible for offenders, and were required 
to see that those under them enjoyed the rights to 
which they were entitled. The governors and chief 
rulers were selected from the Inca aristocracy. The 
laws related almost avholly to criminal matters, and 
were few, and rcmaTk.ably severe; Theft, adultery, 
murder, blasphemy against the Sun, and burning of 
bridges, were all capital crimes. The tcrritoiy of 
the empire was divided into three portions, .and from 
these portions were derived the revenue that_ sup- 
ported the Sun, the Inca, and the people respectively. 
Tlie numerous priesthood, and the costly ceremonial 
of the national worship, avero supported by the 
first ; the royal household and the government 
expenditure were defrayed out of the second ; and 


the people, at so much per head, divided the third 
of these portions. There avas a now division of the 
soil every year, and the extent of land .apportioned 
to each hoiiseholder was regulated by the numbers 
in his family. It might be supposed that this 
arrangement would be fatal to improvement of the 
soil, and to the pride in and love of home ; but this 
was not the case ; and it is probable that at each 
p.ai-tition of the soil, the tenant was, as a rule, 
confirmed in his occupation. The three divisions 
were cultivated by the people, the territory appor- 
tioned to the Sun being attended to first, that 
belonging to the people themselves next, and 
lastly, the division belonging to the Inca. The 
Labour on the Inca’s share of the land was 
engaged in by the whole population at the same 
time, and the work was lightened by the national 
songs and ball.ads, .and the scene made picturesque 
by the holiday .attire of the workers. The manu- 
faeturcs of the country were m.an.aged in the same 
way, the people Labouring first in m.aldng clothes 
for themselves, and afterwards giving their work to 
the Inca. The mines were worked by the people, 
but no one gave more than a certain amount of time 
to the government ser^vice (during which time he 
w.as maintained at the government expense), and 
after discharging the stipulated amount of duty, he 
w.as succeeded by another. Money w.as imknown 
among the Peruvians. They were a nation of 
workers, but they avrought as the members of one 
family, labour being enforced on all for the benefit 
of ail. _ . 

The n.ational policy of tho Peruvians had its 
imperfections and dr.awbacks, and though capable 
of unlimited extension, it was not c.apable of 
advancement. It av.as in tho Last degree conserva- 
tive, and was of such a nature that tho introduction 
of reform in any a-ital p.articular must have over- 
turned tho whole constitution. Nevertheless, tho 
av.ants of tho people were few, and these were s.atis- 
fic(L Their labour was not more than they could 
easily perform, and it was pleasantly diversified 
avith frequent holidays and festivals. Tlicy lived 
contentodiy and securely under a government 
strong enough to protect them; and a sufficiency of 
tho necessaries of life was obtained by cveiy indi- 
vidual. Still, in the valleys of the Cordillcr.as and 
on tho plain of Cuzco, may bo heard numberless 
songs, in which tho Peruvian mourns the happy days 
of peace, security, and comfort enjoyed by his 
ancestors. Further, they revered and loved their 
monarch, nnd considered it a pleasure 'to scryo him. 
With subjects of such a temper and inclination, ■the 
Incas might direct tho entire energies of tho n<ation 
as they chose ; and it is thus that they were .able to 
construct those gigantic public works which would 
have been wondcrfid even had they been performed 
with tho .assistance of European machinery and 

The Peruvian system of agriculture was brought 
to its highest perfection only by the prodigious 
labour of several centuries. Not only was the 
fertile soil cultivated with tho utmost care, but 
the B.andy wastes of the coast, im’visitcd by any 
rains, and but scantily w.atercd by brooks, wore 
rendered productive by raoaua of an artificial system 
of iiTig.ation, tho most stupendous, perhaps, ■that tho 
world has ever seen. Winter was collected in lakes 
among tho mountains, led down the slopes and 
through the sands of the coast, apparently doomed 
to sterility, by canals and subterranean passages 
constructed on a vast scale, and the ruins of which, 
to bo seen .at tho present day, attest tho industry, 
ingenuity, .and admirable patience of the Peruvians'. 
The .aqueducts, which were sometimes bet^veen 
400 and 500 miles in length, were in some casea 
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tunnelled through massive rooks, and carried across 
rivers and marshes. They avere constructed of 
large slabs of freestone, fitting so closely as to 
require no cement, and answering perfe'ctlj- the 
purpose for which they were intended, for the sandy 
wastes were converted into productive fields and 
rich pasture-lands, and the coast teemed with indus- 
trious inhabitants. In the valley of Santo, there 
were once 700,000 inhabitants ; there are now 0013 ^ 
12,000 : in that of Ancullama, there were 30,000 
individuals ; there are now only 425. The fields on 
the coast were also enriched with the manure of 
sea-fowls, which has since come to be known as 
guano. Fragments of the aqueducts still remain, 
and are surveyed with astonishment by the traveller, 
who wonders that such works could have been con- 
structed by a 2 )eople who appear to have employed 
no machineiy, had no beasts of burden, who did not 
know the secret of the true arch, and who did not 
use tools or instruments of iron. But the triumphs 
of industry were not more decided on the coast 
than they were in the Sierra. Here, at elevations 
visited now only by the eagle and the condor, the 
rocky heights, riven by innumerable chasms and 
deeply-cut precipices, were crowned with waving 
crops of wheat and maize. Where the mountain- 
slopes were too steep to admit of cultivation, terraces 
were cut, soil was accumulated on tliem, and the level 
surfaces converted into a species of hanging-gardens. 
Large flocks of lamas were grazed on the plateaux ; 
while the more hardy vicunas and ali)acas roamed 
the upper heights in freedom, to be driven together, 
however, at stated periods, to be shorn or lulled. 
The wool yielded by those animals, and the cotton 
grown in the plains and valleys, were woven into 
fabrics equally remarkable for fineness of texture 
and brilliancy of colour. 

The'cbaracter of the architecture of the Peruvians 
has already been alluded to. The edifices of Incarial 
times are oblong in shape and 03 ’clopean in construc- 
tion. The materials used were granite, porphyry, 
and other varieties of stone ; but in the more rainless 
regions, sun-dried bricks were also much used. The 
walls were most frequently built of stones of irre- 
gular size, but cut with such accuracy, and fitting 
into each other so closely at the sides, that neither 
knife nor needle can be inserted in the seams. 
Though the buildings were not, as a rule, more 
than from 12 to 14 feet high, they were characterised 
by simplicity, symmetry, and solidity. The Peruvian 
architects did not indulge much in external decor- 
ation ; but the interior of all the great edifices was 
extremely rich in ornament. In the royal palaces 
and temples, the most ordhiary utensils were of 
silver and gold; the walls were thicldy studded 
with plates and bosses of the same metals ; and 
exquisite imitations of human and other figures, and 
also of plants, fashioned with perfect accuracy in 
gold and silver, were alwa 3 's seen in the houses of 
the gre.at. Hidden among the metallic foliage, or 
creeping among the roots, were many brilliantly- 
coloirred birds, serpents, lizards, &o., made chiefly of 
precious stones ; while in the gardens, interspersed 
among the natural jdants and flowers, were imita- 
tions of them, in gold and silver, of such truth and 
beauty as to rival nature. The Tcmidc of the Sun 
at Cuzco, called Coricancha, or ‘Place of Gold,’ was 
the most magnificent edifice in the empire. On the 
western wall, and opposite the eastern portal, was a 
splendid representation of the Sun, the god of the 
nation. It consisted of a human face in gold, with 
innumerable golden rays emanating from it in every 
direction ; and when the early beams of the morning 
sun feu upon this brilliant golden disc, they were 
reflected from it as from a miiTor, and again reflected 
throughout the whole temple by the numberless 
410 


plates, cornices, bands, and images of gold, until 
the temjile seemed 'to glow with a sunshine more 
intense than that of nature. 

The religion of the Peruvians, in the later ages of 
the empire, was far in advance of that of most 
barbarous nations. The 5 ' beUeved in a Great Spirit, 
the Creator of the universe, who, being a sjiirit, 
could not be represented by any image or s 3 'mbol, 
nor bo made to dweU in a temple made with hands. 
They alsp believed in the existence of the soul 
hereafter, and in the resurrection of the bod}'. The 
after-life, they considered to be a condition of ease 
and tranquiUity for the good, and of continual 
wearisome labour, extending over ages, for the 
wicked. But while they believed in ‘tbe Creator 
of the world, they also believed in other deities, 
who were of some subordinate rank to the Great 
Spirit. Of these secondary gods, the Sun was the 
chief. They reverenced the Sun as the source of 
their royal dynasty; and everywhere throughout the 
land, altars smoked with ofl'erings burned in his 
worship. 

About the year 1510, and ten years before the 
death of Huayna Capac, the first w'hite man had 
landed on the western shores of South America ; but 
it was not till the year 1532, that Pizarro (q. v.), at 
the head of a small band of Spanish adventurers, 
actually invaded Peru. On his death-bed, the great 
Inca expressed a wish that the kingdom of Quito 
should j)ass to Atohualpa, one of his sons by a 
princess of Quito whom he had received among his 
concubines, and that all his other territories should 
f.aU to his son Huasear, the heir to the crown, and 
who, according to the custom of the Incas, should 
have inherited all its dependencies. Between these 
two princes, quarrels, resulting in war, arose; and 
when_ Pizarro entered P., he found the country 
occupied by two rival factions, a circumstance of 
which he took full advantage. Atohualpa had 
completely defeated the forces" of his brother, had 
taken Huasear prisoner, and was now stationed 
at Caxamalca, on tlie eastern side of the Andes, 
whither, with a force of 177 men, of whom 27 were 
cavalry, the dauntless Spanish leader, in September 
1532, set out to meet him. For the capture of 
Atahualpa by the Sp.aniards, his" subsequent life and 
violent death, see article Atahualpa. Shortly after 
the execution of the Inca at Caxamalca, the adven- 
turers set out for Cuzco. Their strength had 
been recently increased by reinforcements, and they 
now numbered nearly 500 men, of whom about 
a third were cavalr}'. They entered the Peruvian 
caj)itol, 15th November 1533, having in the course 
of their progress toward the city of the Incas, had 
man}' sharp, .and sometimes serious encounters with 
the Indians, in all of which, however, their armour, 
artillery, and cav.alry gave them the advantage. 
At Cuzco they obtained a vast amount of gold, 
the one object for which the conquest of P. was 
imdertaken. As at Cax.amalca, the articles of gold 
were for the most part melted down into ingots, 
and divided among the band. Their sudden wealth, 
however, did many of them little good, as it 
aflbrded them the means of g.ambling, and many 
of them, rich at night, foimd themselves again 
penniless adventurers in the morning. One c.avalier 
having obtained the splendid golden image of the 
Sun as his share of the booty, lost it in play 
in a single night. After stripping the palaces and 
temples of their treasures, Pizarro placed Manco, 
a son of the great Huayna Capac, on the throne of 
the Incas. Leaving a garrison in the eapital, he 
then marched west to the sea-coast, with the 
intention of building a town, from which he could 
the more easily repel invasion from without, and 
which should be the future capital of the kingdom. 
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Chor)=;in" the Innha of the river Eiinoc, ho fouiiticd, 
about fix miles from its mouth, the Cimtail <lc los 
Hci/i'e, ‘ City of the Kings.’ Subsequently, its name 
was ch.sngod into Lima, the modilied form of the 
name of the river on which it was placed. But 
the jirogrcss of a higher civilisation thus begun, 
w.as intcnaiptcd by an event which overturned the 
plans of the general, and entailed the severest 
mifVorings on manj* of Ids followers. The Inca 
Manco, insulted on every liand, .and in the most 
contemptuous manner, hj’ the jirond C.astilian 
pnldiers, cnected his c3c.ape, .and headed a formidable 
rising of the natives. C.athering round Curco in 
immense numbers, the natives laid .siege to the 
city, and sot it on lite. An Indian force al.so 
invested Xauxa, and another dLf.aehnient thre.atcnod 
Lini.a. The siege of Cuzco w.a- maintained for five 
months, after winch lime the I’cmvi.ans were com- 
manded by their Inca to latirc to their harms, .and 
cnltiwato the .soil, that the conntrj- might be s.aa'ed 
frosn f.aminc. The advant.age.s, jii.any, though nn- 
im]iortant, which the Inca gained in the cour.se of 
this siege, averc his la't trinmiilis. He afterwards 
ritind to the monnl.ains, where he w.as m.ass.acred 
by a ]nrty of .‘'paniards. More foiinid.ablc, how- 
ever, to I’iz-arro than any rising of the natives, 
aa-.as the quarrel belwcon, him-elf ami Almagro, 
a .soldier of generous disposition, lint of tlcrv temper, 
avho, after I'iz.ano, held the hizhet r.anlc among 
the conqueror.-'. For the iiriirrsction. tii.al, ami 
execution of fhi.a chief, fee nitiele Ai.'i.vono. The 
condition of tlie country avas now in every cense 
deplorahle. 'J'ho natives, astoni-hed not inoio hy 
tile njijic.arancc of eav.alry than hy the lla«h, the 
ymmd, .and the dearlly e.xecntinn of .artill-ry, had 
niccnmhed to forces which they had no me.ans of 
cucccrsfnlly encountering, l^feanlime, the .'thnagro 
faction had not died out with the death of its Ic.adcr, 
and tliey etill elicrhhcd rcheine.s of venge.ance.ag.ainst 
the I’izarros. It w.as rc.solved to assassinate the 
General as he returned from mass on .Sunday, 26tli 
.Tune 1.111. Ile.aring of the consjiiracy, hnt .attach- 
ing little importance to (ho infonnalion, I’izarro 
nevcrthch 's deemed it jinulcnt not to go to mass 
that d.ay. Hi.s liou'O av.as assaulted hy the con- 
C]iir.atore, who, immlcrlng his ferv.ants, hrolco in 
upon the great leader, overwhelmed him hy immherc, 
and hilled him (cce I’iz.Aiir.o). The ron of Alin.agro 
tiicn jiroclaimcd himself governor, Imt w.as roon 
defeated in battle, and put to dc.atli. In 1112, 
a council w.as called at V.all.adolid, at the instigation 
of the cccic.si.astic I-as C.as.ac, wlio felt .slioched .and 
bnniili.V.ed .at tlie c.xce.«»e,s committed on the nalivo,s. 
Tile result of this council av.as, that a code of Iaw.s 
w.as framed for I’., according to one clamc of which, 
the Indians wIio had hceii en.sl.avcd hy the .''paiii.ards 
avere virtually declared free men. It was ,aI',o 
enacted that the Indians v.'tre not to he forced to 
lahonr in unhc.altliy loc.alities, and tliat in wh.alcvcr 
c.a.seH they wore desired to svorl; in any particular 
loc.ality, tliej- averc to he fairly jr.aid. Tlic.se and 
cimilar claurcs enraged the adventnrera. Bla“co 
Knuez Vela, rent from .Spain to enforce the 
new l.aw.s, rendered himself unpopular, and avas 
ceized, and thrown into prison. He li.ad come 
from .Spain, .accompanied hy an ‘audience’ of 
four, avho now nndcrtool: the government. Gi)nz.alo 
I’izarro (the hast in this countr}* of tlie faniily 
of tliat n.ainc), aa'ho hail heen elected c.a|it.ain- 
gcneral of I’., now marched threateningly upon 
Jiirne. Ho avas too poaverfiil to avith.sl.and, and 
the audience received him in a friendly manner, 
and after the .admini.slr.ation of oaths, elected him 
governor as avelJ as c.ai)t.ain.gcncr.al of the cmnilry. 
The career of thi.s aila-entiircr av.as cat short 1)3' 
I’cdro do la Gasea, avlio, iiia'cstcd avitli the poaa'er.s 


of the soa'crcign, .arria'cd from .Spain, collected a 
barge arms', and pursued Pizarro, avho aa-as cvcntiiallv 
t.ahcn and executed. 

A scric.s of petts' ^ quarrels, and the tiresome 
stoiy' of the substitution of ono ruling function.ary 
for another, make up a great part of the snhse- 
qnent liistors'. 'Hie conntiy bcc.amo one of the 
four vicc-roy.alties of Spanish America, and the 
Spanish anthorits' aa-.as fully cst.ahlishcd and admin- 
istered by sncccssia-e a'icero 3 '.s. Tlie province of 
Quito aa-.as .»c!i.ar,atcd from P. in 171S; and in 17SS, 
considcrahle territories in the sontli avere dctaclicd, 
anil formed into the government of Buenos A 3 'res. 
At the outbreak of the War of Indcpondcnco in Sonth 
America, the .Spanish government, besides having 
much declined in internal strength, aa-.as distracted 
avith the dUsensions of a rcgenc 3 ', and torn h 3 ' cia-il 
aa-.ar; nca'crtheless, in 1S‘20, the Spanish a'icei' 03 ' 
an nnn 3 ' of 21,000 men in Peru, and .all the largo 
toavns aroro complotel 3 ' in the hands of Spanish 
otlicials. P. avas the last of the .Spanish Soutli 
American possc.ssions to set up the standard of 
independence. In August lS'2n, a rebel arm}-, under 
Gcner.al .S.an Martin, one of the liher-ators of Chili, 
sailed for P., and .after a mimhcr of successes both 
on sea and land, in aa'liich llio patriots aacro most 
clioclia-ela' assisted ha' English a-olniiteers, the inde- 
pendence of the countr 3 ' was proclaimed 2Sth iTid 3 ' 
IS‘21, .and .S.an Marlin .assumed the proloctor.ato of 
the a-oHiig re]mhlic. From this date to the 5 'c.ar ISOO, 
21 mier.s, under v.arimis titlc.«, have hold Bav.a 3 '. I'or 
the first 2 1 3 'c.ars of its existence as an independent 
rcpnlilic, the conntr 3 - av.as distracted and dcasastatecl 
1)3' av.ar.s and rca-olutions. In IS 1.1, Bon B.anion 
Castilla av.as elected president; .and under hi.s linn 
and r.agacionn guidance, the country enjo 3 'cd an 
niiavonlesl measure of peace, and became regnlarl 3 ' 
organised. Commerec began to bo developed, and 
iinjiort.ant pnblio aa'orhs averc undertaken. The term 
of hi.s ]iro.“idoncy ended in IS51, in avhich year 
General llnlino jos6 Echcniqno av.as elected jircsi- 
dent The conntr 3 ', however, avas discontented, 
and Castilla ag.ain found himself, in IS51, at the 
head of afrairs.' Slaa-er)', avhioli, although abolished 
1 ) 3 ' the charter of independenee. still existed, aa'.as 
put an end to 1)3' a decree dated October I Sit. In 
August ISI.'l. a quarrel had taken place at the 
estate of 'J’.alamho, in the north, betaveen some 
Basque cmigr.ants and the natives, in aa-liich several 
of tlie disputants averc Irilled or wounded. Taking 
advantage of this occurrence, the .Spani.sh government 
F-nt out a ‘speci.al commissioner’ in the spring oE 
ISfil.to compl.ain of injuries sustained hv Spaniards, 
The ‘coimni'sioncr’ left Lima on the I2th April, and 
on the Mth, a .Sj).ani.sh squadron, under .admiral 
Piiizon, took forcible pos.sc.s.sion of the Chincha 
Isl.and.s. The European consuls protested Iondl 3 ' 
against this outrage, and the Peruvians were greatly 
excited. War was, liowever, averted. President 
IVzct being imwilliiig to risk hostilitic-s with 
Spain; and, in iTannar 3 ' ISlil, a treat 3 ' of peace sv.as 
signed. Tliis did not lead, however, to internal 
peace. The president wn.s declared a traitor by tlie 
Asseiiibl 3 - in the Fame montli that saw tbo trcat 3 ' of 
pe.ace ratilied in tlie .Spanish capital. Gcner.al Can- 
e.sco, after .a severo struggle, assumed the prc.sidcn- 
tial anlbnrit 3 ', and retained it till November, when 
Colonel Prado av.as nominated tempor.ar 3 ' dictator. 
The obno.aaoii.s treaty av.as now rejected, .and P. 
entered, January lSG(i, into a trc.at 3 ', olleiisivo and 
defensive, avilli Chili (q. a'.), avliicli country av.as tlioii 
at aaaar aa'itb Spain ; but this led to no scrioii.s coii- 
Beqnenccs to P., an nnsnccossfnl attack on Callao 
liaviiig vindicated Spanisli honour. In October, 
General Prado aa-as regularly elected president, and. 
in February 1S07, ho rccoinmcndcd a new eoiislitn- 
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t.ioii, ivliicli was fonnod .and issued in July, avlien lie 
■vvas .again elected president. At tlie close of 1SG7, 
the river Amazon was declared free for n,avig.ation to 
all nations, an event most .aus])icioii3 for P. as regards 
commercial prosperity and natinn.al inflncnco. Pardo 
naas compelled to resign in ISGS, and vas .succeeded 
liy Col. Balta, avlio vas a.ssassinatcd in 1S7-. Uon 
Jllannel Pardo av.as elected his successor. Under the 
new constitution, the ])resident and vice-president .arc 
liolh elected by the people for .a term of four years. 
There is a senate and a house of representatives, the 
former composed of 4-1 members, and the latter of 
110 in 1S7.'>. The army, in the E.anie 3 ’e.ar, numbered 
1.0,200, distributed tbns : Infantry, .GGOO ; c.av.alry, 
1200 ; nrtillcrj’, 1000 ; gendarmerie, .G-IOO. The 
n.aa’j' consisted of G iron-clada and G other steamers. 

PERU'GIA, a city of Ccntr.al Italy, c.apital of 
the province of its own name, stands on alofty eleva- 
tion, 800 feet high, on the right bank of the Tiber, 
ten miles east of the lake of Perugia (ancient 
Locus Trasimeuns), and 81 miles north of Rome. 
It is surrounded with w.alla pierced with numerous 
gates, of which the A)'cli oj Aut/iisltts (so called 
from the inscription Augusta Perusia over it, 
inscribed by Augustus) is the finest. It is the see 
of a bishop, and contains upwards of 45 chm-clies, 
and many monaslio establishments. Its streets 
are wide, and there are several squares lined with 
massive buildings. The broad Corso, which contains 
the finest edifices, unites two sqnai'cs, one of_ which is 
occupied by the Duomo, or cathcdr.al, dedicated to 
San Lorenzo, and dating from the end of the 15th 
century. It is in a lino bold Gothic style, and con- 
t.ains many cxcollont jiaintings, carvings, &c. hl.any 
of tho churches and convents arc noble Gothic 
structures, and all of them are more or less famous 
for their iiiclurcs, some of which arc by Raphael, 
Perugino, and other groat masters. In tho vicinitj* 
of tho city, a number of tombs, supposed to niark the 
site of the necropolis of ancient P., were discovered 
in 1810. The tombs contain numerous beautiful 
cinerary urns, in marble and travertine; and lamps, 
vases, bronze ai-mour, ornaments, p.atcr.'c, &c., were 
also found, but have for tho most part been re- 
moved to a neighbouring villa. Tho university of 
P., founded in 1320, and liberally endowed, contains' 
a botanic garden, a c.abinct of mincr.alogy, a museum 
of antiquities, and a library of .30,000 vols., avith 
some valu.ablo manuscripts. It is .attended by from 
300 to 400 students. Besides tho picturc-g.allcry of 
tho Academy of Fine Arts, there are numerous 
priv’ato .art-collections. P. contains also many inter- 
esting p.al.accs, a beautiful fountain, an cxcli.angc, 
theatres, &c. Velvets, silk-stull's, avoollcn goods, 
soap, br.andy, and liqueurs are nmnuf.acturcd; and a 
considerable trade is carried on in corn, oil, wool, 
wine, and cattle. Pop. (1872) 10,708. 

P., tho ancient Perusia, av.as one of tho twelve 
Etrurian republics. It bccamo tributury to Romo 
291 n.o. Uuring tho war between Mark Antony 
and Augustus, it was taken by tho latter, and was 
burned down. It was capturoti by tho Goths under 
Totila at tho fall of tho Western Empire. Under 
Pope Paul III., it was united to tho I’ap.al Stoles. 
In ISGO, it beeamo a part of the Kingdom of Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel. 

PERUGIA, Lajce or. See Tkasimenus Lacus. 

PERUGINO, a eclebr.atcd It.alian jiainter, whose 
real name was Pietuo Vannucci, was born at Citta 
della Pievo in Umbri.a, about 144G, but having after- 
w.ards est.ablished himself in tho neighbouring and 
more important city of Perugia, where ho had tho 
right of citizenship, ho is commonly called II Peru- 
gino. It is goncralljf thought that ho studied under 
Andrea Vorocchio at Florence, lie executed numcr- 
412 


ons excellent works in various cities, particularly in 
Florence, .Siena, P.ivia, Naples, Bologna, Rome, and 
Penigia. Sixtus IV. cmplo 3 ’ed him in the C'appella 
Sistina; and his fresco of ‘Christ giving the Keys 
to Peter’ is by far the best of those painted on the 
side-walls of that chapel. He also, along with other 
contemporary painters, decorated tho Stanzo of tho 
Vatican ; and his works there are the onl 3 ' frescoes- 
that were E 2 iarcd when Raphael was commissioned 
to Eubstituto his works for those formerly painted 
on the walls and ceilings. Tho fact of his h.aving 
had Raphael for his pupil, has no donbt in one way 
increased the reputation of P., but it has .also in 
some degree tended to lesson it, as, in many of P.’s- 
best productions, tho work of Raphael is confidently 
pointed out by connoisseurs, and, indeed, man 3 ' 
important pictures, at one time acknowledged .as his, 
aro now ascribed to his great pupil, llis high 
standing ns a painter, however, is established by 
many admir.ablc avorks, in which no hand superior 
to his own could have operated ; and, with tho 
exception, perhaps, of Francis, who in some respects 
is esteemed his cqu.al, ho is now acknowledged as 
tho ablest of tho masters of th.at section of tho 
early Italian school in which religious feeling is 
expressed with grc.at tenderness, in pictures remark- 
ablo for delicate execution. P.’s works .are also 
distinguished by rich and w.aian colouring. An 
excellent cx.ample of this master's work may bo 
studied in tho collection of the National G.allor 3 ’’, 
London — ‘ No. 288. Tho Virgin Adoring tho Infant 
Christ’ P.’s reputation w.as high, when the intro- 
duction of tho cinquecento stylo, b 3 r Leonardo and 
Mich.acl Angelo, tended to throw into tho shade 
the .art of tho earlier masters. Bisimtcs r.an high 
between tho loaders of tho old and now styles, 
and Mich.acl Angelo is said to have spoken con- 
temptuously of P.’s powers. This, of course, has 
bi.asscd Vasari’s opinion in his estimate of tho 
opponent of his idol, but P.’s reputation now 
stands very high, and his works aro greatly 
esteemed. Raphael w.as .about twelve years of 
ago when ho w.as entered ns a pupil with P., 
who w.as then (1495) eng, aged on tho frescoes in 
tho S.ala del C.ambi.a (tho Exchange) at Perugia. P. 
died at Gastello di rontignano,’near Perugia, in 1524. 

PERU'VIAN ARCHITECTURE. Although 
the buildings of Peru were erected probably .about 
tho 12th c. A.D., they jiossess an extr.aordin.ary like- 
ness to those of the Pclasgi in Europe. 'This xosora- 
bl.anco in style must bo nccidentol, .arising probably 
from tho circumstance, that both nations used 
bronze tools, and were unacquainted with iron. Tho- 
Pcrnvi.an w.alls are built with Largo polygonal blocks 
of stone, exactly like wh.at wo call ‘Cyclopean 
masonry.’ Tlio jambs of tho doorw.ays slope inwards, 
like those of Etruscan tombs, and have similar 
lintels. Tho avails of Cuzco aro good examples of 
this style. It is further remarkable, th.at these 
avails are built avith re-entering angles, like tho 
fortifications avhich avero adoiitcd in Europe only 
after the invention of gunpoavder. 

PERUVIAN BARK. Sec CiNCiroxA. An im- 
portant instance of commerci.al enterprise, directed 
to iiroviding relief for human suffering, has been 
tho introduction of cinchonas, or Peruvian Bark 
trees into British India. This had long been urged 
on the East India Comp.any by Dr Roylo, but avas 
not undertaken till after his dc.ath. Tho same thing 
h.ad been attempted a year or tavo before by tho 
Dutch in Jaa-a, on tho urgent reprcsent.ations of the 
botanist Blume, but aa-ith very imperfect success, 
owing to their h.aving procured chiefly plants of a 
siiccies aa'hioh produces b.ark of very inferior quality, 
and yields little quinine. But Mr Markham, who 
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TOs Font to South America hy the East India Com- 
pany to procuro seeda and plants, avas successful 
in i’ntniduciii!; into British India, in the latter part 
of ISdl, a numher of tlic S’cry hest species, aadiich 
T.-ero planted chiclly on the Eeilqhcrri’ Hills, and 
partly also on the mountains of Ceylon and the 
J1 imalaaaa, and from these stations have been diffused 
thrnuylKiut the hfadras I’rcsidency. There arc now 
al'out 2.700,000 cinchona trees on the f;overnnicnt 
jilant.atinns, and the harve.st for ISTo amounted to 
Od.-’OO Ihs., avorlh ahoitt £0700. The aadiole yield of 
the Madras I’residency is about double that, ir>0,(;00 
11>=. bavin" been broipqht into the London in.arketin 
ISTd-G. Thus .an abundant .supjdyof IVriivian bark, 
and con'cqnrntly of quinine, lias been reenred at a 
molciatc jirice, and yet vitb profit to the cultivator. 
In I’rocurinq the youu" Irf'S and reeds avliich he 
conveycl to India, Mr -Markhiim cxperienci.d ere.at 
difiieidty from the jc.alnu''y of the tfoutli Aiiieric.in 
yovt rnments. .nnxions to maintain .a riyiil mnnoimly 
in this precion i commodity, and yet t.akin" no 
effectual means to jirevcnt tlie rapidly-c.vtendin" 
avast/' of the trees in their nativ,* fore'ta. Mr Mark- 
ham in all his travels raav only one I’enivian Bark 
trc ' v.'hich had been planted by the hand of man. 
(See Markham's Trr^rrf.i in JVni cntl Ivlia, lSfi2.) 

PEnUVIAX GOOSEBEnr.V. S.c Pnv.s.vt.t.s. 

PEH.VTtO (the ancient Pi n’lnnii), a town of 
I Cenfr.d Italy, in the province of I’, a.aro .and flrbino, 

1 on a rocky woohd hill, oti the liylit bank of 
the Eoelia, and one mile from the month of th.al i 
river in the Adriatic— 20 miles north-ea.t of 
Urbino. Its rlrects are broad, and it is mrronnded 
by vv.allj and defended by a cit.a'icl. It is a Insliop's 
t'.'.at, ati'l contains a c.sthcdr.al and other churche.t. 
Til" cnnntrj' in tbc vicinity i.s frnilud .and beautiful ; 
the fl.^a of the di.slrict bcin:; c.stccmed the be.st in 
Italy. The port cannot nrnv accommodate veraels 
of more than 70 tons Imislcn; but is lar"c tnonoh 
to contain 2‘)0 vc id i of light dranglit. ttilltn, pot- 
t' Tj’, ghar.s, and lealbrr arc inamifaclnrod ; and an 
active tr.aile in nilk, liciiip, .and woollen goods is 
1 carried on. Pop. 12, '100. 

PE.'iOiniyilA.n frontier town and fortrc's of Uio 
kingdom of Italy, and a member of tbo famous 
Onadrilntcr.al (q, v.k stands partly on an i-dand in 
the channel of the Jlineio, and partly on the right 
bank of that river, at its outlet from the Ixikr of 
G.ard.a. I'lie town it'elf is a ]K>or jdaec of I<''s than 
20(10 inhabit.aiil.s. P. comm.ands the right bank 
I of the river, and in connection with it is the 
I r.vtcii'fvo worl: c.sllcd the ‘Salvi,' wliicli covers 
I the aiiproachcs of the rivir in that direction. 

! Jlnriii'g the French republican w.sr, P. was a 
rimple pz-ntagon. Its fortilicaf ions, however, were 
I greatly Btrciiglhencd liy the Andrians. It is 
I defended bj’ walls and by forts, lunettes, fo.«,"c.s, 
and .a covered-w.ay ; and the pnqimo sidiich it is 
mainly intend/’d to rers'e. besides that of forming 
an entrenched c.amp c.ajiablo of aecoinmodating a 
considerable number of troops, j.s to h.sr.ws an army 
aUcmiitiiig to cross the Mincio by Goito or Valcggio. 
In the i.sland jiortion of the town are e.xtciisivc 
barradm, fonning three rides of a rqiiarc. I’, i.s a 
Btation on the Milan and Venice Ikailttaa}’, and is 
' al.soa f.tation of the Anstrisn government rtc.sincra 
' that ply on the Laho of Garda. 1’. 'W.as taken by 
, the rjedmonle’o under King Charles Albert in 
' ISIS, nnd w.as again invested by them in June ISdO, 
.after tlio hattle of Solfcrino. The conclusion of 
tile treaty of Vill.afranc.a, Iiowcver ('lul}' 11, JSoD), 
relieved P. from a riege. 

I’ESriAIV'EB, or I’ESHAIVUIl, an important 
town, on the north-west frontier of India, c,aj)it.al 
1 of a province of the same name, 18 miles C3.st of the 
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c.astcrn extremity of Khybcr Pass, and 150 miles 
east-south-cast of Calml. It is defended hy a 
b.astioncd wall, and commanded by a fort, the fc.ar 
of which prevents internal disturbances. At the 
commencement of the pre.sont century, P. had 
100,000 inh.abitants. Under the stern rule of the 
Sikhs, however, its trade languished, and its splendid 
niosqiic.s, many of them in the riclicst style of 
oriental architecture, fell into doc.sy. It is on tlic 
route from Hindustan to Cabul and IChoras.san b'y 
the Khybcr Pas.s, and is the scat of a British 
garrison, maintained here for the purpo.so of pre- 
rerving the security of the route. Under British 
protection, the town has revived, trade lias bcoomo 
more active, and the appearance of the suburbs 
and environs is improved. Pop. (ISOS) 5S,.555. Tho 
province of P., included in the Punjab, and formerly 
forming .s jmrtion of Afghani-stan, is 1020 square 
miles in c.xtciit, and has .52.7,1.')2 inhabitants. It is 
exceedingly fruitful. The dici^ion of P., which 
incltulc.s the province of P. and two others, lias an 
area of 77G7 miles, .and a population of 1,035,785. 

PESIH'TO, or rather PESIIIT'TO (Syr., not, as 
generally supposed, ‘ simple,’ ‘ faithful,’ soil. Version, 
lint the ‘ explained,’ i. c., translated, Bible), is the 
msnie given to the authorised .SjTiao Version of tho 
Old, and the greatest part of tho Now Testament. 
Tlii-s version holds among the Syrian Christians tho 
.eamo place .as the Vnlgato in the Pioman, and tho 
‘Anlliorircd Version’ ill the English Church, Jfany 
arc the tradition.s about its origin. Tims, the 
tnanshstion of the Old Testament is supposed to 
date from llio time of .Solomon nnd Hiram ; or to 
have been done by A.s.s, the priest ; or, ngniii, that 
it belongs to tlio time of the Apostle Th.sddaiiis 
{Ad.x-ns), and Abgar, tlic king of Osrlionie, in tho 
Ist c. after Christ. To tho same period is .also 
supposed to hclong the translation of tho Now 
Testament, which i.s .ascribed to Achmns, a disciple 
of Tli.addams, tho first Edc.sstan bishop and martyr. 
Kecent investigation h.as not as yet como to any 
nearer result than to place tho latter v.agucly in 
the 2d, and tho former in tho ,3d c., and to ni.ako 
.Ind.aic-Christian.s tho authors of both. Ephnem 
Synis (rp v.), who wrote in tho '1th c., certainly spo-aks 
of tho P. ns Oiir Version, and finds it already 
necc.seary to explain romc of its tenns, which liad 
become obsolete. Five book.s of flic New Testa- 
ment (the Apocaljqiso and four nf the Epistles) aro 
wanting in all the MS.S., having probably not yet 
fonned jiart of tho canon when tho translation was 
made. The version of tho Old I'est.sment w.as in.ado 
direct from the Hebrew, and bj- men imbued 
avith tlic P.alestinian modo of explanation. It 
is extremely faitlifnl, nnd nstonisliiiigly free from 
any of those parayiliraslic tenilencics which pervade 
more or less all the 'J’argiims or Aramaic versions. 
Ill renderings arc inostlj' very happy, and coin- 
cide in many jilaces with those of the Scptinsgint, a 
circnmstanco which lias given riso to tho erroneous 
Riipyio.-ition, that tho latter itself had been drasni 
upon. Its uso for tho Old Testament is more of an 
cxcgctic.al, for the New Testament, more of a critic.al, 
nature. Anything like an edition of the P. worthy 
of its name, in r.till as miieh .a desideratum as is a 
critic.al edition of tiie Rciitiingint or tho Targnms, 
and con'cqiicnlly investigators have as yet boon 
unable to come to niiytliing but very Iiazy con- 
clusions rc.siiecling some very important questions 
connected with it. Tlic rdith princeps of tho Now 
Tastanicnt jiart dates Vienna 1555, that of the 
Old Tastarnent is contained in the P.aris Polyglot 
of 1GI.5. Sevcr.al portions of tho P. h.avo licon 
translated again into Arabic. Tho Syriac trans- 
lation of those parts of tho New Testament whioli 
arc not to bo found in tho P., lint arc nosir 
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incorporated into out Syriac Bibles, ore of late and -"rbicb spans a iratcr-iray of about 1500 
uncGrtain date. official name of the niiited aties is, since 157^ 0^*, 


uncertain date. official name ot tne nniteu aiies is, since 

_ , ' a pounded of the two, in the fona JBudap^. ' <A1om 

PESTALOZZI, J6njLSX-HEU!TJcn, born at the P. side of the liver runs a iride quay. paTsd and 

Zurich, 12th Jannaiy 1/45. His family bclonjcd to terraced and backed by a handsome low of baud-, 
the middle-class gentry. He was destined for the jjj ji city conrists of five divi- 

Christianministty.bnttnmcd aside, however, from gions— the Inner. Leopold Theresa, Joseph, and 
this profession, and betook himself to the study of prancis towns. The Inner town, on the bank ol 
law. To this pursuit ho did not lon^ remain con- Danube, is the oldest, and the other divi- 
stant The perusal ot Eonsscan’a imife, and tho surround it in the form of a senucirele. 

unsatisfactory politic.ll condition in which ho found j> jg the seat ot the chief Judidal ; courts of 
Europe, united to disgust him with tho artificial life g^nneary. Its university, founded at Tymxxi, was 
of cities, and he accordingly remov^ to the country, transfcrrtKl to Bnda in 1780, and thence was ve- 
to devote liis life to farming. Purchasing some niovcd hither in 1784. It ‘is richly endo'srril, and 
waste land (after he bad acquired tbe necessary • attended in 1873 by 2296 students, while the 

experience), be applied himself successfoUy^ to ^ professors and other icatmcn number 140. Attached ' 
cultivation, marrying about the saino time the jj. are a mnsenm, a hotanio garden, an ohser- 
daughter of a wealthy merchant. His mmd con- -yatory, and a library containing over 1(X),000 vol- 
tinuing to he afflicted by tho contemplation of tho ,,^555^ y-itu iGOO MSS. besides. A handsomo new 
unhappy condition of the miuscs of the people, ho ehemical laboratory was opened in 1872;. and in 
devoted himself, durin" tho intervals of Hs_ wor^ same year a dccrco was passed that a new nuli- 
to the consideration or the means best suited to ^jy academy should bo opened, of which the teach- 
promote their elevation. He was convinced that, counts 24. Of the chief buildings and insU- 

by means of a sound education, a remedy migbt t„tions, tho principal are the synagogue, a large and 
bo found for the many evils by which he WM beautiful Btmeture, completed in 1857 ; the New; 
Eurroimdod, and by wliiA society was infected. Duildinga {If'eitgehhude ) — an immense edifice, now 
To give effect to his theories, ho converted his orra as barracks and as ah artillery diipOt; the 

house into an orphan asylum, and endeavoured, frymnasium ; military school ; academy of ai^ ; ■ 


able as a national soheme. Mcanwlfflo, the pur- theatres; and tho -Hungarian scientitio socieiy. 
suit of bis benevolent enterprises involved lum, ybc town contains several important silk-spinning 
after the lapse ot fifteen years^ (1775—1790),' in factories, and tho principal articles of manufacture 
bankruptcy. ' Tho failure of bis plans, and the gre silk, cotton, leather, jewellery, and musical 
democratic tendency ot his opinions, brought jjjstniments. The distilling of brandy, nnd the 
^on him a good deal ot contempt and opposiUon. gnuding of grain into meal and flour, are among 
His only consolation was having saved tom ^jjg ^lost important branches ot industry. Four 
degradation and neglect upivards of 100 children, great fairs take place hero annually, which draw 
and having issued several volumes on education, to<’ctber a concourse ot more than 30,000 strangers, 
containing the results of his experience, and bis at which exchanges, amounting in value to 
hopes for tho future of tho masses. Many sub- ^ipwards of 32,000,0(W florins, are made. Tlio 
sequent attempts to'found schools and to give a trade is chiefly in wines, raw hides, honey, wax, 
specimen of rational scholastic training, were made ggd an inferior spirit made from plums. After 
by P., with varying educational success, hut with Vienna, P. has the ,gre.atest trade of any city on tho 
invariable pecuniary embarrassment. His writings, Danube. Pop. (18C9) 201,911. 

meanwhile, increased in number and importance. ja mentioned for the first time in the 12tb c. ; | 

Tho gre.at idea which lay at tbe basis of -his method but although one of the oldest towns in Hungary, 
of intellectual instruction was, that nothing should' jjg importance dates only from tho rcims ot Mana 
bo treated of except in a concrete way. Objects xheresa and Joseph U. It was desolated by the 
t/iCTTisriaes became in his hands tbe subject of lessons jjongols in the 13th c.; and after the battle of 
tending to tbe development of the observing and jfobacs (q. v.), it fell into the hands of tho H^rks, 
reasoning powers— not lessons about objects. In .^bo held it till 1C80. At the beginning of the 
arithmetic, he began with the concrete, and pro- jgjb jt -was an inconsiderable town, nnd has 
cecded to tlio abstract; and into tbe teaching of anjy risen into importance within the last lOT yeara. 
writing, he for the first time introduced graduation, jj. jjgg suffered much from inundations- of the 
His speoiffl attention, however, was directed to the Danube on several occasions, on one of which, in 
moral and religious training of children, as distoct jg3g^ 2280 houses were destroyed. In May 1849, 
from their mere instruction; and here, too, gradiia- -^bilo Giirgci, with an army of 40,000 Hungarians, 
tion and a regard to the nature and susceptibilities oecupied heights above Budn, and bombarded 
of childron, were conspicuous features of bis system, fortress, which was held for tho ■ imperial 
.^most all P.’s methods are now substantially government by General Hcntri, tho latter general 
adopted by the instructors of elemontaty teachers retaliated by bombarding P. ; 'but on the night of 
in tho Normal Schools of Europe, and to no man tbe 20th May, the Hungarians stormed nnd took tho 
perhaps' has firimary instruction been so largely fortress ; and on tho following morning, raised above 
indohted. He died in 1827 at Brugg, in the canton jtg battlements tho standard of revolt On the 
of Basel, overwhelmed Avith mortifications and uf iffikos, in the vicinity, where tho great- 

disappointments. nation.al assemblies of tho Magyars used to lie held, 

■ horse-races, on the English model, now take place 

- PESTH, the most populous and important com- ^ 

mcrcial city of Hungary, on tho left bank of tbe /-it, m. 1 a n ■ n 

TinniibR- ormosito Buda (a. v.l. and 171 miles cast- PESTILENCE, ffhe toms Plague undPcsla- 


thcatres ; and the -Hungarian scientific ‘ SMiety. 


- PESTH, tbe most populous and important com- aoree-mces, on lae r— 

mcrcial city of Hungary, on the left bank of tbe /-it, m. 1 a n ■ n 

Danube, opposite Buda (q. v.), and 171 miles cast- PESTILENCE. Ihe terns Plague and Pesh- 
Eontb-e.-ist of Vienna by railway. It occupies a low Icnce, coreesponding to the Greek Z,oim(w and the 
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magnificent suspension-bridge, erected in 1849, and | community, and were remarkable for.their fatahty, 
°m 
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E’.icli .ns tlic oriental iilngnc, the swc.nting siclcness, notes, incessantly repeated. The entire length of 
choh ra, certain virulent forms of fever, &c. ‘Thus,’ the Gr.ny P. is .about 0.1 inches. It is a very bold 
pays Dr Cr.riL;ie, in his Ic.nrncdnvork on The Practice and strong bird, and in defence of its young, nvill 
of J'iuhic (vol. i. p. .110), ‘the term Loimos was niaintaiu the battle against any hawk. It feeds 
apjilied by the Greeks to dcsignato a species of partly on insects, soinetimes on humminjj-birds, and 
epidemic remittent fever ; and the pl.ngue of Athens partly on berries. When fat, it is much esteemed 
ile.'i ribcd by Thucydides is manifestly an ciudcmic for the t.nble, and great numbers are shot on this . 
form of the same dise.nsc, which has been .stall times account. — The Common P. (?’. caudifasclatuc) is one 
in the summer season cndomi.nl on the coasts and of the most common birds of the West Indies. At 
islands of the hicditcrr.nnoan and Archipelago. The ccrt.nin seasons of the ye.nr, when very fat, it is in 
iiKstances of Loimos, so frequently mentioned by great request for the table. This bird has been 


liLon at .nil times the n.ntive product of that di.strict, nest. 

and which acquired, after inundation.s of the Tiber, PETCHO'RA, a large river in the north of 
or .n certain train of weather, the cb.nracters of a Eu.ssi.n, rises on the western slope of the 

Very gencr.nlly difTased, a^very malignant, and a Ural ilountains. Hows north through the eastern 
vi ry mort.nl distemjicr. ICnmerous inst.nnccs of a pj^Us of the governments of Vologda and Archangel 
pinhlar inaeeur.ntc inode of expression occur in .about CC° 25' N., then south-east for about 150 
dodgnnting the remittent fevers of the iniddlc ages finally sweeping toward the north, 

and of moclern limes ; and wc lind, even in the early expanding into an estuary .10 miles nvido and 
hist 01-5- of the colonisation of the West Indian p,,!! „{ islands, falls into the Arctic Occ.nn, after 
Ifland.s and the United .St.ntes. frequent cx.nmplcs of ^ course of 040 miles. It is said to be navigable 
the term pl.ngue being applied to the remittent fever I barge river-bo.nts for upwards of 700 miles, 
of. the-- regions, .and especially to opidtmic attacks q'|,g r.stuary, which is open from the middle of 

of yellow fc’Ver.' During the middle age.s, we lind pm pi,e ,ni,l,llo of .September, has a depth of 

theterm /’. 'f/'’.npiiliedto numerous disorders, such p^om 20 to .10 feet. The country through which 

.ns E)'philis. Finall-pox, cry-sipielas, epidemic sore , p],ig river Hows is still quite uncultivated ; dense 
throat, pctochi.nl fever, the sweating sickness, , p,,re3t3 extend on both sides, and tho character of 
gangrnous pneumonia, ergotism, ‘tc. _ ; pi,e scenery is wild, sombre, .and melancholy. The 

.Suvend llcbri'W words arc transl.nfed pic.tikHee or ; pore.sts abound in larchwood, now l.nrgclv used in 
;j''7y»e, in the authorised vcr.don of the Old Te.sta- \ pi^. construction of iron-clad vessels. Witliin recent 
me nt. .Some of tln-e pc.slilenees were sent ns ye.ar.s, a colony has settled at tho mouth of tho P., 
special judgment, and arc beyond the rc.neb of | por the purpose of felling, dressing, and exporting 
inquiry; otlieri have tho characti ri.sties of modern ■ pi,„i,er. 


inquiry: otlieri nave tne cnar.ncii ri.siies 01 oiuueiii piinper. 

eiiidemics, in lo fur f'>t'‘r action was not nnnalur- i>]:TE'CnirE. Tliis term is given to spots of .n 
ailv rapid, and they were general in their ntt-nchs. crim'on or purple colour, quite Hat, with n 

.Suliieicntd.nta.aro not in our possession to enable ;! ,„‘4m,ed margin, and unadeeted by pressure, 
us to identify with certainty any of these epjdeime.«. ^ Hea-bites. These spots 

It Ims been supposed by some c^rilicstlmt in .some a ininutc extravasation of blood bcnc.ath 

of tlic.se case.i (as 111 Dcutcroiiomj, xxMii. -< • pj,g cuticle. They occur most frequently on the 
Amo>, IV. 10; .and Zccliariali, .xiv. IS; and in 1 .1 ,p pj . pi,„ ..Ibow. and in tho groin. 


I which closely rcsemide Hea-bites. These spots 
I result from a ininutc extravasation of blood bcno.atli 
' the cuticle. 'J'hcy occur most frequently on the 
; back, nt the bend of tho elbow, and in tho groin. 


1 P.ar.-rrf.’l. 


notice 01 this di-easc 111 tne l>i ile. occur in very revere casc.s of small-pox, mc.nslcs, and 

PE'STO. .Sec P.ar.sTf.’l. rcarlet fever, udicn their iirescnco must bo regarded 

PE'TAIj. See Coi:oi.i..\. u-s indicative of extreme danger. 

PETA'RD, an iiistniinent for blowing open gatc.s, PETEK. St, apostle, named originally Simon, was 
demolishing ]ialisadc.s, i:c. It consfsts of a b.nlf- ,-i native of I’cth.saida, on the Lake of Gcnne.saret. 
cone of thick iron filled with iiowd'-r and ball ; thi.s Jlj.) father w.as c.nllcd .Tonas ; and tho n.ame by 
is iirmlv fastened to a jilaiik, and the latter is pro- whicli P. is known in Christian history w.as given to 
vided with lionkr, to allow of its being attached Jiim by our laird, avbo changed his name of origin 
.securely to a gate, kc. The engineers attached the (Rar-Jona) into Cephas, n .Syro-Chaldaio word, avhioh 
iiet.ard, lighted the slow-match by avliich it was to .nicana ‘rock’ or stone, .and for which Pclra, or, m 
be Hrod, .and fled. When the explosion took eflect, I plic masculine form, Petros, is tho Greek equivalent. 


PE'TAIj. See Coi:oi.i..\. 

PETA'KD, .an iiistniinent for blowing open p-afc.s, 
demolishing ]ialis.adc.s, i:c. It consfsts of a b.alf- 
cone of thick iron filled avith piowd'-r and ball ; thi.s 


vidud v.'itli liooljr, to nllou* of bcini; nttnclied Jiim by our I^ord, V'lio changed liia name of onmu 
securely to a ^ratc, kc. Tlic rn^iiieeni attached tlie (Uar-Jonn) into CV;>/(a.T, a Syro-ChaUlaic word, which 
petard, li^litcd the slow-match liy v.hich it waa to .mcana ‘rock* or stone, ami for which Pclvdy or, iii 
Im; dred, and fled. Wlieu the cxplo^Km took rfTect, the masculine form, Pcfvo'^, is tho Greek equivalent, 
a suppnrtincj column charged through the breach, JIc was a lishorman by occupation, and, together 
v.-hilc the dodenders v/erc yet in consternation. Tlie ^vilh his brother Andrew, was actually engaged iii 
l>etard has been almost univencilly aiiner.-cdcd by this occupation on the Sea of Galilee wlicn our 
the use of ^lowdcr-hag^. Large pctavdi contained Lord called both to he his disciples, promising to 
as much a.s in Ihs. of powder. ‘make them fishers of men.’ I'or this invitation 


species ol tne genu.s 7 //ran 
with the Siirihcs {Lanmdn),'. 
Lly-catchen [Mn^ctCfipidcr), 


HI fiomutiines wiui me j et 

The name Bccms to we must refer to the gospel narrati\c. ihese 
P.T.AVl* i'P Dnmini^ •ncidciits all chiefly evince a warm and irapulsivo 


be derived from the cry of the Gi:aV 1’. {T, Domiui’ ! meidents all chiefiy evince a ^ 

cen-vw), a bird very common in the warm parts of character, even *10^” from 

America and in some of the islands of the West which he denied his Master, vpSnVdpd hv 

Irdie.s, gicgarious and migratory. Bpending the the gospel uarrativc that ho .. . K 

Bjiring and Bummer in the islands, and retiring to our Jjord nf our 

the hottest parts of the mainland from the end of the events^ which followed tie . 

September to tho beginning of Jaimarj'. Its cry is Lord fall m %nth this inference ^ 

a land of shriek, consisting of three or four shrill rativc. He was tho first ino\cr 



PETER— PETER-PEXCE. 


of a new apostle in tlie room of Judas Iscariot; fin the Epistle; the apostle seems to grow more 
ho was the spokesman of the rest on the day of | intenselv serious, nndcr the conriction that ‘ the end 
Pentecost; he it was who answered to the charges j of all tilings is at hand’ (chap. iv. 7). That tlie 
when they were brought before the council; he \ Epistle is the composition of Peter is verj' gener- 
is the clnef actor in the tragic scene of the death I ally admitted. The crfemal evidence is singularly 
of Ananias and Sapphira ; he was tlie first to . strong ; while the intcm.al, derived from a con- 
break do\vn the wall of the prejudice of race by sidcration of style, sentiment, and doctrine, is equally 
receiving a Gentile convert into the church ; he so. We see in every sentence tlie .ardent, inipas- 

was the first to propound in the council of j sioned, practic.al, uuspeciil.ative character of Peter, 

Jerusalem the question to bo discussed as to who held with a line Hebr-aic vehemence of faith 

the obligation of the IMosaic observances. The the great facts and princijilcs of Christi.anity, but 

last incident of P.’s life supplied by the Scrip- could not, like the more subtle and lo ac.al Paul, 
ture narrative is his presence in the council of give them a systematic representation. hlanj' 
Jerusalem, 49 a.d. Of his subsequent career, our critics Rave warmly praised the bc.auty and strength 
■only knowledge is derived from tradition. His of the language. — The Second Bpisllc stands in a 
special mission was to the Hebrew race, as Paul’s very different position from the first. So far as 
to the Gentile; and he is supposed to have preached external authority is concerned, it has hardly any. 
through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and The most critical and competent of the Fathers 
Bithynia, chiefly to those of his own nation dis- were suspicious of its authenticity; it was rarely 
persed in these countries, all wliioh are named if ever quoted, and was not formally admitted into 
in the address of the first of the two Epistles the canon till the Council of Hippo, 393 a. D. The 
which he has left. Another tradition which, until internal evidence is just as imsatisfactorj'. The 
the IGth c., met general acceptance, reports that he great difference of style between it and the 1st 
preached .at Rome, th.at he took up his residence Epistle is universally admitted. Bunsen, Hllmann, 
there .as bishop, .and that he there suffered martyr- and Lange hold indeed th.at the second chapter is 
dom. This tradition is the main found.ation of the an interpolation, but consider the first and third 
Roman claim to supremacy in the church. It early genuine. M.any of the .ablest critics, however, reo.ard 
encountered the opposition of the reformers ; its the whole Epistle as a fabrication, .and belica-e that 
first antagonist being a TVTiter named Velerius, its contents prove it was meant as .an .attack on 
whose work was published in 1520, and who w.as the Gnosticism of the 2d century. [See the rem.arlrs 
followed by Fl.achius, Salmasius, and, above all, on the Second Epistle of Peter in Ne.andor’s Ges- 
Spanheim. This view has found a few supporters diiclde der PJlanzung imd Leilung der Kirchc dtirch 
even down to our own time ; but the whole current die Apostel] The principal arguments adduced for 
of scholarship, Protestant as well as Catholic— from maintaining its apostolic character arc — 1, th.at its 
So.aliger, Casaubon, Usher, Pearson, Cave, &c., rejection woxdd end.anger the .authority of the 
down to Heandcr, Gicsolor, Bertholdt, Olshausen, canon; 2, that it is ine.xplio.able how the church 
and others in our own country— has accepted should h.avo received it if it had not thought that 
the Roman tradition without hesitation. The time Peter was the author, 
of his going to Romo has also been the subject of r, -r 

much discussion. By some, ho is alleged not to EEiER LOMBARD. See Lomcakd, PfrrEK. 

have gone to Rome tm the year G3, or, at all events, RETER-PEHCE, the n.ame given to a tribute 
.a short time before his martyrclom ; others date lus which was collooted in scver.al of the western kin-r. 
first visit as early .as 42 or 4J, without, however, doms, and offered to the Roman pontiff, in reverence 
supposing his residence after this date to have been of the memory of St Peter, whose successor th.at 
■contmiious. In his first Epistle, it is imiilied that bishop is believed by C.atholios to be. From an 
at the time of writing it he was at B.abylon; and early period, the Roman see had been richly en- 
thc name Babylon is by many cntics held to be dowed; and although its first endowments wore 
emplojmd as a mystic designation of Rome, in accord- chiefly local, yet .as early as 'the d.ays of Gregory 
ance with a practice not unusual wath the Hebrews the Great, large estates were held by the Rom.an 
and other orientals ; but there is nothing to fix very bishops in Campania, in C.alabri.a, and even iii the 
conclusively tlie d.ate of this Epistle. He is held by island of Sicily. The first idea, however, of an 
Roman Catholic writers to have fixed his see .at .annual tribute appears to have come from Eiml.and 
Antioch before his coming to Rome; but of this It is ascribed by some to Ina (721 A.D.), kiim Sf the 
■supposed event also, the date is uncertain. His "West Saxons, who went as a pitariin to Rome and 
martyrdom is fixed in, with much probabiUty, the there founded a hospice for Anglo-Saxon pilm'ims 
year G6, and IS supposed to have been at the B.amo to be maintained by .an .annii.al contribution°from 
tune and place with that of St Paid. P. w-as sen- England; by others, to Offa and Ethclwiilf, at 
tenced to be cnicified, .and, accordmg to the tradition. le.ast in the sense of their h.aviim extended it to 
(preserved by Eusebius from Ormen), pr.aycd that the entire of the Saxon territory.” But this seems 
he might be crucified with his head doivnwards, very uncertain; .and .although the iisauc was 
in order that Ins de.ath might exceed in ignominy certainly anterior to the Norman conquest. Dr 
that of his Divine Master. Lingard is disposed not to place it higher than the 

PETER, Epistles _Gexek.\.l of, the name given time of Alfred. The 'tribute consisted in the pay- 
to two Epistles contained in the canon of the New ment of a silver penny by every family possessing 
Testament. They are called general, bec.ause they land or cattle of the yearly value of 30 pence, and 
are not addressed to particular churches or persons, it w.as collected during the five weeks between St 
like those of St Paul ; but (as in the case of the Peter’s and St P.aul’s Day and August 1. In the 
1st Epistle) to all the Christians scattered throughout time of King John, the total annual payment was 
Asia Minor, or (as in the case of the 2d) to the £199, 8s., contributed by the several dioceses, in 
entire body of Christi.ans without exception. The various proportions, which will be found in Lin- 
objeots of the 1st Epistle are to strengthen believers gard’s Bistorg of England, vol. ii. p. 330. The tax, 
under trials; to exhort them to the earnest perform- called Romescot, with some variation, continued to ' 
ance of all duties — ^personal, social, and domestic; be paid till the reign of Henry Vlll, when it was 
and to demonstrate how thoroughly th.at performance abolished. By Gregory VIL, it av.as sou Jit to 
depends on a spiritual recognition of Christ and his establish it for France ; and it appears Sso in 
work. There is a strong eschatologic.al tendency Denm.ark, Sweden, Norway, and Poland. This 
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tribute differs from tlie pa 3 'mL-nts of the feudatory 
kingdoms, sucli as Naples, Aragon, and England 
under the reign of John. ^ 

The pope having suffered a considerable diminu- 
tion of his own revenue since the revolution of 
1S4S, an effort has been made in several jiarts of 
Fnro]ie to revive tliis tribute. In some countries, 
it has been very successful, and the proceeds 
have been among the chief of the resources by 
which Pius IX. has been enabled to meet the 
pressure of pecuniary embarrassments caused by 
his diminished territorial possessions. Since the 
total annexation of the Papal States to the king- 
dom of Italy, the tribute has been largely increased 
in France, Belgium, England, and Ireland. 

PETER THE HERIMIT, the first mover of the 
great medieval drama of the Crusades (q. v.), was 
of gentle birth, and a native of Amiens, where he 
i was born about the middle of the 11th century. 

1 Hamng been educated at Paris, and afterw.ards in 
Italj-, he became a soldier. After serving in Flanders 
without much distinction, he retired from the armj', 

I married, and had sever.al children ; but on the death 
of his "wife, he became a monk, and idtimately 
a hermit. In the coui-se of a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land about 109.3, he was moved by observing that 
the Holy Sepulchre was in the hands of the 
Infidel, as well as by the oppressed condition of the 
Christian residents or pilgrims under the Moslem 
rule; and on his return, spoke so earnestly on the 
subject to Pope Urban II., that that pontiff warmly 
adopted his views, and commissioned him to preach 
throughout the AVest an armed confederation^ of 
Clmistians for the deliverance of the Holy Citja 
Mean in figure, and diminutive in stature, his enthu- 
siasm lent him a power avhich no external advant- 
ages of form could have commanded. ‘ He traversed 
Ital}',’ writes the historian of Latin Christianity, 

‘ crossed the Alps, from province to province, from 
city to citj'. Ho rode on a mule, with a crucifix in 
his hand, his head and feet bare ; his dress was a 
long robe, girt with a cord, and a hermit’s cloak of 
the coarsest stuff. He preached in the pulpits, on 
the roads, in the market-places. His eloquence was 
that which stirs the heart of the people, for it came 
from his own — brief, figurative, full of bold apos- 
trophes ; it was mingled with his own tears, with 
his own groans ; he beat his breast : the contagion 
spread throughout his audience. His preaching 
appealed to eveiy passion — to valour and shame, to 
indignation and pity, "to the pride of the warrior, to 
the compassion of the man, the religion of the 
Christian, to the love of the brethren, to the hatred 
of the Unbeliever aggr.avated by his insidting tyrannj'’, 
to reverenee for the Redeemer and the saints, to the 
desire of expiating sin, to the hope of eternal life.’ 
The results are well known, as among those moral 
marvels of enthusiasm of which history^ presents 
occasional examples. All France, especially, was 
stirred from its very depths ; and just at the time 
when the enthusiasm of that country had been 
already kindled to its fidl fervour, it received a 
sacredness and an authority from the decree of a 
council held at Clermont, in which Urban himself 
was present, and in which his celebrated harangue 
was but the signal for the outpouring, through 
aU AVestem Christendom, of the same chivalrous 
emotions by which France had been borne away 
under the nide eloquence of the Hermit. For the 
details of the expedition, we must refer to the 
article Crusades; our sole present, concern being 
with the personal history of Peter. Of the enor- 
mous but undisciplined army which assembled from 
aU parts of Europe, one portion was committed to 
his conduct ; the other being under the command of 
ii far more skilful leader, AAmlter the Pennyless. P. 

placed himself at their head, mounted upon his ass, 
with his coarse woollen mantle and his rude sandals. 

On the march through Hungary, they became 
involved in hostilities with the Hungarians, and 
suffered a severe defeat at Semlin, whence they 
proceeded with much difficulty to Constantinople. 
There the Emperor Alexis, filled with dismay at 
the want of . discipline which they exhibited, was 
but too happy to give them supplies for their onward 
march ; and near Nice, they encountered the army 
of the Sultan Solyman, from whom they suffered a 
terrible defeat. P. accompanied the subsequent 
expedition under Godfrey ; but worn out by the 
delaj's and difficulties of the siege of Antioch, he 
was about to withdraw from the expedition, and 
was only retained in it by the influence of the other 
leaders, who foresaw the worst results from his 
departure. Accordingly, he had a share, although 
not marked by any signal distinction, in the siege 
and capture of the Holy City in 1099, and the 
closing incident of his history as a crusader was an 
address to the victorious army dehvered on the 
Mount of Olives. He returned to Europe, and 
founded a monastery at Huy, in the diocese of 
Liege. In this monasterj’’, he died, July 7, 1115. 

PETER (Don Pedro) THE CRUEL, King of 
CastUe and Leon, was the son of Alfonso XL and 
M.aria of Portugal, and was born at Burgos, 30th 
August 1334. On his father’s death (1350), P. 
succeeded to the throne without opposition, but left 
the whole exercise of power to his mother, Donna 
Maria, and Albuorquc, his father’s prime minister 
and chancellor. But by the instigation of his 
mistress (afterwards his queen), Marie do Padilla, 

P. emancipated himself (1353) from the guidance 
of the queen-mother and her coadjutor Albuerque, 
hairing the reins of government in his own hands. 
His rule being much more impartial than that _ of 
the regency, obtained exceeding popularity, which 
was increased by his affable manner towards the 
mass of his subjects ; but the strict justice with 
which he decided aU causes between the rich and 
poor, the clergy and the laity, combined with a . 
haughty and imperious carriage towards them, 
aUenated from him the nobles and clergy. The 
plottings of Albuerque, who had fled to Portugal, 
having culminated (1354) in an outbreak in the 
province of Estremadura, P. marched against the 
rebels, but was betrayed by his brother, Henry of 
Trastamare, and taken prisoner (December 1354). 
PopiUar opinion now declared loudly in his favour ; 
and having escaped from prison, he found himself 
speedily at the head of a powerful army, with which, 
despite the excommunication of the pope, he speedily 
reduced his opponents to submission, _ But this 
episode in his career had a disastrous influence on 
his character for the rest of his life. Betrayed by 
his relatives, and even by his mother, he became 
suspicious of every one ; and having experienced to 
the full the power of his enemies, he scrapled not 
as to the weapons to be employed against them. 
The rest of his reign was devoted to the destruction 
of the power of the great vassals, the establishment 
of his own authority on the ruins of them feudm 
tyranny, and long continued and bloody wars with 
the kingdoms of Aragon and Granada. As the 
people, however, were in general weU and justly 
governed, it is not improbable that he might 
have retained his throne in spite of his numerous 
enemies, had not the heavy taxes which were 
imposed to maintain the cost of his long wars 
with Aragon and Granada dissipated his popu- 
larity. Henry, who had fled to France, now seizing 
the favourable opportunity, returned (1366) at 
the head of a body of exiles, backed by Bertrand 
du Guesohn (q. v.) with, an army of mercenanes, 
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and aided by Aragon, Prance, and the pope. P., 
however, by promising to England the sea-board 
of Biscay, with the proWnces of Guipuzcoa and 
Logrono, and supplying a contribution of '56,000 
florins, prevailed upon Edward the Black Prince 
to espouse his cause. Edward invaded Castile in 
the spring of 1367, totally defeated Heniy and 
Du Guesclin at Navarette (April), taking the latter 
prisoner (releasing him almost immediately after), 
and speedily restoring P. to the throne. But the 
king disgusted his chivalrous ally by his cruelty to 
the vanquished, and paid no heed to his remon- 
strances ; Edward accordingly repassed the Pyrenees, 
and left the misguided monarch to his fate. The 
whole kingdom groaned under his cruelties ; rebel- 
lions broke out everywhere ; and, in autumn 1367, 
Henry retiurned with 400 lances, the people imme- 
diately flocking to his standard. P.’s scanty and 
ill-disciplined forces were routed at Montiel (14th 
hl.arch 1369), and himself compelled to rcth-e for 
safety within the town, whence ho was treach- 
erously decoyed and captured by Dn Guesclin. 
He was carried to a tent, where a single combat 
took place between him and Henry, in which the 
latter would have been slain, had not some of his 
followers come to his aid, and slain the unfortunate 
P., 23d March 1369. 

PETER I., ALEXIEVITCH, Cz.ar of Russia, 
generally denominated Peter the Great, was the 
son of the Czar Alexei Mikailovitoh by his second 
wife, Natalia Naryskine, and was born at Moscow, 
9th June 1672. His father, Alexei, died in 1676, 
leaving the throne to his eldest son, Feodor, P.’s 
half-brother. This prince, however, died in 1682 
without issue, after naming P. as his successor, to the 
exclusion of his own full brother, Ivan. This step 
immediately provoked an insurrection, fomented by 
the childron of the Czar Alexei’s first marriage, the 
most prominent among whom was the grand-duchess 
Sophia, a woman of great ability and energy, but of 
unbounded ambition. Disdaining the seclusion 
customary among the females of lire royal family, 
she shewed herseu to the Strelitz (q.v.), excited them 
to fury by an ingenious story of the assassination of 
her brother Ivan, and then let them loose on the 
supporters of P.’s claims. After a carnage of three 
days, during which more than sixty members of the 
most noble families of Russia were massacred, she 
succeeded in obtaining the coronation (JrUy 1682) of 
Ivan and P. as joint riders, and her own .appoint- 
ment as regent. Up to P.’s coron.ation his cdnc.a- 
tion h.ad been gre.atly neglected, but after this 
time he became acquainted with Lieutenant Franz 
Timmerman, a native of Strasburg, avho g.ave him 
lessons in the military .art and in mathematics ; 
after which ho had the good fortune to fall under 
the. guidance . of Lefort (q. v.), a Genoese, who 
initiated him into the sciences and arts of civilisa- 
tion, and by shewing him how much Muscovy was 
in these respects behind the rest of Europe, influenced 
the whole of his future c.areer. Lefort .also formed 
a small military company out of the young men 
of noble family who attended P., and caused P. 
himself to pass, by regidar stops, from the lowest 
(that of drummer) to the highest grade in it, render- 
ing him all the while amenable to strict discipline. 
This course of tr.aining, in all probability, saved P. 
from becoming the mere sav.age despot, which his 
brutal and passionate disposition, and indomitable 
energy inclined him to be ; it also protected him from 
the jealousy of his half-sister, the regent Sophia, who, 
seeing him absorbed in military exercises and other 
studies, imagined that ho had wholly given himself 
np to amusement. She, however, soon discovered 
her error, for P., contrary to her wishes, married 
(Febniary 1689), by his mother’s advice, Eudoxia 


Feodoroivna, of the family of Lapoukin; and in 
October of the s.amo year, c.alled upon his sister to 
resign the government. In the ensuing contest, 
P. was at first worsted, and compelled to flee for 
his life; but he was speedily joined by the foreigners 
in the Russian service, with a Scotchman named 
Patrick Gordon (q. v.) and the Swiss Lefort at 
their head; and the Strelitz, who were his antag- 
onist’s mainst.ay, flocking to his standard, sihe 
resigned the contest, and was shut up in a con- j 
vent, whence, till her death, in 170-1, she did not 
cease to annoy him by her intrigues. On October 
11, 1689, P. made his public entry into Moscow, 
vvhere he was met by Iv.an, to whom he g.ave 
tho nominal supremacy and precedence, reserving'' 
the sole exercise of power for himself. Iv.an only 
enjoyed his puppet sovereignty till 1696. Thoimh 
P. was all his life under the dominion of ungovern- 
able p.assions and sensual habits, yet during gre.at 
part of his reign he w.as'so exclusively eng.aged in. 
projecting and c.arrying out his schemes fm the 
regeneration of Russia, th.at his gross anim.al nature 
h.ad little opportunity of displaying itself. 

His first c.are, on assuming the government, was 
to form an army disciplined according to European 
tactics, in which labour he was greatly aided 
by the valuable instructions of Gordon and Lefort, 
both of avhom avero military men, and had served 
in some of the best disciplined armies of Western 
Europe. He also laboured to cre.ate a navy, 
both armed .and mercantile; but at this period 
Russia presented feav facilities for such an .attempt, 
for she was shut out from the Baltic by Sweden .and 
Poland (tho former of whom possessed Finlaud, 

St Petersburg (then called Ingna), and the Baltic 
provinces), and from the Black Sea by Turkey, which, 
o.xtending along the whole of tho north coast, had 
reduced that sea to tlio r.ank of an inland lake; 
leaadng only tho White Sea and the Arctic Ocean, 
with the solitary port of Archangel, .available for 
the Russian naay. P. thinking tho possession of a 
piortion of the Black Sea would best supply tho 
required facilities of accessible sea-bo.ard and port, 
declared avar against Tnrkoj', and took (1696) the 
city of Apf at tho mouth of tho Don, after a long 
siege, which the inoifeotive condition of his newly° 
disciplined army compelled him to convert into .a 
blockade. Sldllod engineers, architects, and artil- 
lerymen were now invited from Austria, Venice, 
Prussia, and Holland ; ships were constructed ; the 
army further improved both in arms and discipline ; 
and many of the young nobility ordered to travel in 
foreign countries, chiefly in Holland and Italy, for 
the purpose of acquiring such information as might 
be useful in the modernisation and civilisation of 
their country. They were ordered to take speoi.al 
notice of all matters in connection with ship-build- 
ing and n.av.al equipments. Others were sent to 
Gemany to study the military art. Not' quite 
satisfied with this arrangement, P. was e.ager to see 
for himself the countries for which civilis.ation had 
done so mnoh, and whiph had so highly developed 
the military art, science, trade, and industrial pur- 
suits; so .after repressing a revolt of the Strelitz 
(February 1697), and dispersing them among the 
various provinces, he intrusted the reins of govern- 
ment to Prince Romonadofski, assisted by a council of 
three, and loft Russia in April 1697, in the train of. 
an embassy of which Lefort was the head. In the 
guise of an inferior official of the embassy he visited 
tho three Baltic provinces, Prussia, and Hanover, 
rc.aching Amsterdam, where, and subsequently 'at 
Saardam, he worked for some time as a common 
shipwright. His curiosity was excessive; he de- 
manded explanations of everything which he did 
not understand; and to his practice of ship-building 
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and Icindrcd trades, lie added the study of astronomy, 
natural philosophy, geography, and even anatomy 
and surgery. On receipt of an invitation from AVil- 
liam 111., king of England, he visited that country, 
and for three months, spent partly in London and 
partly at Deptford, laboured to amass all sorts of 
usetid information. "While in England he received 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. from the university 
of Oxford ! He left England in April 16DS, carrying 
v'ith him English engineers, artificers, surgeons, 
artisans, artillerymen, &e., to the number of 500, 
and next visited Vienna, for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the emperor of Austria’s army, then the best in 
Europe. He was about to visit Venice also, when 
the news of a formidable rebellion of the Strclitz 
recalled him to Russia, which lie reached by w.ay 
of Poland, arrh-ing at Moscow 4th September 1698. 
General Gordon had already crushed the revolt, but 
these turbulent soldiers had so enraged P. against 
them by their frequent outbreaks, th.-vt he ordered 
the whole of them to bo executed, even occasionally 
assisting in person on the scaffold. A few, however, 
were pardoned, and sent to settle at Astrakhan. The 
Czarina Eudoxia, who was suspected of complicity 
in the conspiracy, which had been the work of the 
old Russian or anti-reform party, was divorced, and 
shut up in a convent ; the czar’s own sister, 
Martha, was likewise compelled to take the veil. 
To show his gratitude to his faithful adherents, 
P. confeiTed upon the chief of them the Order of St 
Andrew, now first instituted. He put the press 
on a proper footing, caused translations of the most 
celebrated works of foreign authors to bo made and 
published, and established naval and other schools. 
At this period, the ordinary arithmetic was first 
introduced for the management of accounts, these 
having been previously kept by means of balls 
strung on a wire (the Tartar method). P. also 
introduced the mode of raising revenue by taxation 
of commodities in common use. Trade with foreign 
countries, which was formerly punished as a capital 
crime, was now permitted, or rather, in the case 
of the principal merchants, insisted upon. Many 
improvements in dress, manners, and etiquette 
were introduced authoritatively among the public 
functionaries, and recommended to the people at 
large. Even the organisation of the national church 
coiud not escape P.’s reforming zeal. 

■ In 1700, P., desirous of gaining possession of 
Carelia and Ingria, provinces of Sweden, which had 
formerly belonged to Russia, entered into an alliance 
w'ith the Icings of Poland and Denmark to make a 
combined attack on Sweden, taking advantage of 
the lender age of its monarch, Charles XII. ; but 
he w'as shamefully defeated at Narva, his raw troops 
being wholly unable to cope with the Swedish 
veterans. P. was by no means disheartened, for, 
taking advantage of the Swedes being employed 
elsewhere, ho c^nietly appropriated a portion of 
Ingria, in which he laid the foundation of the new 
capital; St Petersburg, 27th May 1703. Great 
inducements were held out to those who woidd 
reside m it, and in a few years it became the 
Russian commercial ddpOt for the Baltic. In the 
long contest with Sweden, the Russians were almost 
always defeated, but P. rather rejoiced at this, as he 
saw that these reverses were administering to his 
troops a more lasting and effective discipline than he 
could have hoped to give them in any other way. 
He had his revenge at last, in totally routing the 
Swedish king at Poltava (q. v.), 8th July 1709, and 
in seizing the whole of the Baltic provinces and a 
portion of Finland in the following year. His suc- 
cess against Sweden helped much to consolidate his 
empire, and to render his subjects more favourably 
disposed towards the new order of things. After 
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rc-orgaiusing his army, he prepared for strife with 
the lurks,_who, at the instigation of Charles Xll. 
(then residing at Bender), had declared war av.ainst 
him. See Ottoman Ejipire. Li this contest P 
W.-IS reduced to such straits that he despaired of 
csc.ape, and, looking forward to death or captivity 
wrote a letter to his chief nobles, cautioning them 
ag.ainst obeying any orders he might give them -while 
a captive, and advising them regarding a successor 
to the throne in case of his death. But the finesse 
and ability of his mistress, Catharine, afterwards 
his -wife and successor (see CATnAMNE I.), extri- 
cated him from his difficiUties; and a treaty was 
concluded (23d July 1711) by which Peter lost only 
his previous conquest — the port of Azof and the 
territory belonging to it. Shut out from the Black 
Sea, the possession of a good sea-board on the 
Baltic became the more necessary to him, and the 
war against Sweden in Pomerania was accordingly 
pushed on -with the utmost -vigour. On 2d March 
1712, his marriage with his mistress, Catharine, 
was celebrated at St Petersburg ; and two months 
afterwards, the offices of the central government 
were transferred to the new capital. His arms in 
Pomerania and Finland were cro-wned with success, 
and in 1713 the latter pro-vines was completely 
subdued. P. neglected nothing to develop the naval 
ower of the empire, and the strictness -with which 
e enforced the discharge of their duties on his 
ministers and officers, appears from the refusal, by 
the court of admiralty, of the czar’s own applica- 
tion for the grade of -vice-admiral, until by defeating 
the Swedish fleet at Hangoend, and taking tho 
Aland Isles, and several coast-forts in Finland, he 
had merited the honour. In the end of 1716, and 
beginning of 1717, in company with the czarina, ho 
made another tour of Europe, this time -visiting Paris, 
where ho was received with great empressement, 
and returned to Russia in October 1717, -carrying 
with him books, paintings, statues, &c., to a largo 
amount. It was soon after this time that he ordered 
his son Alexei (q. v.) to be executed, and many of 
the nobles who had been implicated in his treason- 
able plans were punished with savage barbarity. In 
1721 peace was made -with Sweden, and on condi- 
tion of that power gi-ving up the Baltic pro-vinccs, 
InOTia (now government of St Petersburg), Viborg, 
and Kexholm, and a small portion of Finland, with 
all the islands along the coast from Courland to 
"iliborg, she received back the rest of Finland, with 
a sum of £400,000. In 1722 P. commenced a war 
-with Persia, in order to open up the Caspian Sea 
to Russian commerce (see Peesia). The internal 
troubles of Persia compelled the shah to yield to 
the demands of his formidable opponent, and to 
hand over the three Caspian provinces along -with 
the towns of Derbend and Baku. On P.’s return to 
his capital, he inquired into the conduct of his 
finance ministers, and punished with fines, imprison- 
ment, and even death, those whom he detected in 
fraudulent acts. To save the empire which he had 
established and constituted from being abandoned to 
the weak government of a minor, he, in February 
1722, promulgated his celebrated law of succession 
(see Peter IL). For the last years of his life he 
was chiefly engaged in beautifying and improving 
his new capital, and carrying out plans for the more 
general diffusion of knowledge and education among 
his subjects. In the autumn of 1724 he was seized 
with a serious illness, the result of his imprudenee 
and now habitual excesses ; and after endming 
much agony, he expired, 8th February 1725, in the' 
arms of the empress. 

PETER II., ALEXEIVITCH, Czar of Russia, 
was the sole male representative of Peter the 
Great, being the son of the unfortunate Alexei (see 
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Petee I.) by his mfe the Princess Charlotte of 
Brunswick- Wolfenhuttel, and was bom 23d Octo- 
ber 1715 at St Petersburg. On the dc.ath of the 
Czarina Catharine I., ho ascended the throne, Ma 5 ' 
17, 1727, iu accordance with a decree of Peter 
the Great, which enjoined that each czar should 
name his successor ; and the ambitions Jlenchikoff, 
who hoped to govern more easily in the n.ame of a 
minor, prompted the empress to choose P. In order 
to secure himself in his high position, Menchikoff 
affianced one of his daughters to the youthful 
czar, and compelled his relative, Anna Petrown.a, 
and her husband, the Duke of Holstein, to retire to 
them own estates. But, notwithstanding these and 
other precautions, his power was overturned by a 
mere chOd, a pla^eUow of the boy-mler, who was 
of the powerfid family of DolgoroukL Instigated 
by his friends, this boy, Ivan Dolgorouki, opened 
the eyes of his sovereign to the humiliating depen- 
dence in which he was held by Menchikoff, and 
inspired him mth a strong desire to free himself. 
The plan succeeded, and the minister and his 
fanffiy were exiled to Siberia, the Dolgorouki family 
taking their place as favourites. The marriage of a 
lady of this family with P. had been arranged, and 
was almost on the point of being celebrated, when 
he was seized rvith small-pox, and died at St 
Petersburg, January 29, 1730. During his reign, 
the three Caspian provinces, Aster.abad, Gldlan, Md 
hlazauderan, which had been seized by Peter the 
Great, were recovered by Persia. 

PETER III. EEODOROVITCH, Czar of Russia, 
grandson of Peter the Great (being the son of his 
eldest _ daughter Anna Petrowma, wife of K.arl 
Eriedrich, Duke of Holstein-Gottorp), was bom at 
Kiel, March 4, 1728, and on November 18, 1742, 
was declared by the czarina Elizabeth (q. v.), her 
successor on the throne of Russia. From the time 
of his being publicly proclaimed heir, he lived at 
the Russian court ; and, iu obedience to the wishes 
of the czarina, married Sophia- Augusta, a princess of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, who, on entering the Greek Church 
(a_ necessary condition of marriage of a foreigner 
with the czar present or presumptive), assumed the 
name of Catharina Alexiowna. P. succeeded Eliz a, 
beth on her death, June 5, 17G2 ; and his first act 
of authority was to withdraw from the confederate . 
league of Prance, Austri.a, and Russia against i 
Prussia, restoring to the heroic monarch of the ■ 
latter kingdom, Frederic II., the provinces of : 
Prussia. Proper, which had been conquered during ! 
the Seven Years’ War, and sending to his aid a force ■ 
of 15,000 men ; a line of conduct which seems to i 
have been prompted solely by his admir.ation for ! 
the Prussian sovereign. He .also recalled many of ] 
the political exiles from Siberia, among whom were 1 
L’Estocq, Munnich, .and the Duke of Courland; I 
abolished the sanguinary law which proscribed any 1 
one who should utter a word against the Greek : 
church, the czar, or the government; and then 1 
attempted the re.aKsation of his favourite project, J 
avhich avas to recover from Denmark that portion t 
of Slesvig which had been ceded to her in 1713, t 
and to avenge the tyranny .and .aimoyances to which 1 
his _ family — that of Holstein-Gottorp — ^had been r 
subjected. But before the army he had despatched r 
could reach its destination, a formid.able conspiracy, o 
headed by his wife, and supported by the principal n 
nobles, h.ad broken out against him. This con- c 
spiracy origin.ated in the geuer.al discontent which t 
W'as felt at the czar’s conduct and government ; for h 
the nobility were offended at his Rberal innovations, t 
and the preference he shewed for Germans; the 
people .and clergy, at his indifference to the mational li 
rehgion, and his iU-concealed contempt for Russian li 

manners and customs; while the whole nation I 
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)f mwmimed .at his servility to Frederic II. of Prussia. 
>- His avife h.ad still deeper cause for dislike; for 
e though he was himself addicted to drunkenness and 
y deb.auchery, he never ce.ased to repro.ach her avith 
r her infidelities, and had even planned to dia'orce 
i her, c^inherit her son Paul (q. a-.), and elevate 
f, his mistress Elizabeth W oronzof to the conjugal 
a throne. The revolution broke out on the night°of 
r the Sth July 1762; P. w.as declared to haa-e for- 
I feited his crown, jind his wifo Catharine was pro* 
1 claimed cz.arina as C.atharine II. (q. v.) by the 
., Guards, the clergy, and the nobility. P., aaffio aa'.as 
B ^en at Oranienbaum, neglecting the coimsels of 
1 Field-marshal Mminich, who proposed to march .at 
a once on the capital at the head of the regiments 
s which were stiU f.aithful, or .at anyr.ate to t.ake seem-e 
1 possession of Gronstadt and the fleet, soon found 
1 even the opportimity of flight cut off,' and w.as coni- 
- polled to submit. He abdio.ated the crowm on 10th 
I July, and on the 14th of the same month w.as put 
. to de.ath by Orlof (q. v.), to secure the safety of the 
5 conspirators. 

^ PE'TERBOROUGH, an episcopal city and par- 
‘ hament.ary borough of North.amptonshire, stands on 
the left banlr of the Nen — which is thus far naau- 
; gable for boats— 37 miles north-east of Northamp- 
' ton, and 76 miles north-north-west of London by 
. railway. The Great Northern, the Eastern Counties’, 

I the Northampton and Peterborough, and the Mid- 
’ Land Counties’ r.ailways pass the eity, and h.ave 
stations here. P. is regularly laid out, has an 
, exccUent grammar-school with an endowment, a 
I corn-exchange in the Italian style, a j.ail and house 
of eorreotion, a handsome parish-church, and a 
1 number of chapels and meeting-houses, schools, and 
charitable institutions. 

But the great edifice of P, is the f.imous catho- 
dr.al, which holds a high, if not the highest rank 
among English cathedrals of the second class. 
The choir .and eastern .aisles of the tr.ansept (built 
1118—1133) .are e.arly Norm.an ; the tr.ansept (1155 

—1177) is middle Norman ; the nave (1177 

1193) is late Norman ;_ the western transept (datin'^ 
from the same period), is transition Norm.an^ 
the west front, which, as a portico (using that term 
in its classic.al sense), is said to be the grandest 
and finest in Europe,' is e.arly English; and the 
eastern aisle (begun in 1438, but not completed 
till 1528), is Perpendicular. The beautiful western 
front consists of three arches 81 feet in height, 
supported by triangular piers detached from °the 
west wall. Each arch is surmounted by a be.autiful 
pediment and cross. The front is flanked on each 
side with turrets 156 feet high, and crowned with 
pinnacles. The roof of the nave is painted in 
lozenge-shaped divisions, cont.aining figures of kin vs, 
bishops, grotesques, &c., in colours. A central tower’ 
Iantern-sh.aped, rises at the intersection of the nave 
and tr.ansept. In the north-choir aisle, a slab of 
blue stone still covers the remains of C.atharine of 
.^.agon. On the stone is c.arved the simifie inscrip- 
tion, ‘Queeu C.atharine, A.D. 1536.’ In July 1587, 
the rem.ains of M.arj'-, Queen of Scots, wore brouvht 
here from Fothering.ay for interment, .and here t£ey 
rested imtil, twenty-five years after, they avere 
removed to 'Westminster Abbey. The entire length 
of the cathedral is 476 feet 5 inches ; the breadth of 
nave and aisles, 78 feet ; height of the ceiling of the 
church, 78 feet ; breadth of the church .at the gre.at 
transepts, 203 feet; height of Lantern, 135 feet; 
length of western front, 156 feet ; height of cenfeal 
tower from the groimd, 150 feet! 

_ P. Games on an active trade in corn, coal, timber, 
lime, bricks, and stone. Two newspapers are pub- 
lished aveekly. P.- returns two members to the 
House of Commons. Pop. (1871) .17,434. 
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The city had its origin in a great Benedictine 
monastery, founded in C55 by Oswy, king of 
Xorthurabria, and Peada, son of Penda, king of 
Mercia. This monasterj', which became one of the 
wealthiest and most important in England, was 
roared in hononr of St Peter ; hut it was not until 
after being destroyed by the Danes in 807, and 
rebuilt about 96G, that the town was called Peter- 
borough. On the dissolution of the monasteries, 
this magnificent edifice was spared, oaving, it is 
supposed, to its containing the remains of Queen 
Catharine of Aragon. — Murray’s Handhool: to the 
English Cathedrals. 

PETEEBOEOUGH, Lonn. See Mor.D.vmrr. 

PETEEHEA'D, a se.ajiort and municipal and 
parliamentary burgh, in the district of Buch.au, 
Aberdeenshire, on a peninsula, the eastmost point 
of land in Scotland, 44 miles north-north-east of 
Aberdeen, by railwa 5 ’'. It is irregularly built, clean, 
and much paved with the reddish granite, caUed 
after the town, and used for polishing. The Earls 
Marischal, before their attainder, 1715, owned much 
of the parish, and were superiors of the town 6f P. 
The property was bought by the Merchant Maiden 
Hospital of Edinburgh, the governors of which have 
greatly improved the town and port. P. has no 
very striking edifices. The parish church has a 
granite spire, 118 feet high, and a granite Tuscan 
pillar stands on the market-cross. P. has Epis- 
copal, Eree,- Roman Cathoh'c, and other churches ; 
an academy and other schools, and two libraries. P. 
has cloth and wincey manufactures, and consider- 
able ship-building. 'The chief e.vports are herrings, 
cod-fish, batter, grain, and granite ; and imports, 
lime, wool, and general merchandise. P. was long 
the chief British depot of the seal and whale fishing, 
but the interest has declined. In 1873, 12 vessels 
brought home 900 tons of oil, seal-skins, and whale- 
bone, worth £50,000 ; there wore cured in the town 
209,851 barrels of herrings, the catch of 780 boats ; 
above 595 vessels, of 57,700 tons, entered and cleared 
the port ; and 58 vessels, of 8738 tons, belonged to 
the port. P. has a harbour on the north, another 
on the south side of the isthmus of the peninsula 
on which it is built, and they aro connected by a 
passage cut across the isthmus, thus aUomng vessels 
to leave the harbour in different winds. On the 
south side of the bay of P., and about 2.^ miles from 
the toTO, are the IBuchanness and its light-house, 
and Boddam Castle ruins. The IJgio enters the 
sea a mile north-west of P. ; and on its banks, .3 or 
4 miles north-west of the town, aro the ruined castles 
of InVerugie and Eavenscraig. The waUs of the 
former are stQl standing, and access is obtained to 
the roof by means of a uinding staircase in one of 
the tow'ers, whence a magnificent view may be had 
of the valley of the TJgie. Eavenscraig stands on 
the opposite side of the river ; it is built upon a 
rock, and is considered a good specimen of the 
ancient .Scottish baronial style, in tho square form 
so common in the beginning of tho 13th century. 
Its walls are so strong as to have been deemed im- 
pregnable prevdous to the use of artillery. P. unites 
with Elgin, Kinore, CuEen, Banff, and Inverury in 
sending a member to parliament; constituency, 
(1875-0) 1054. Pop. of parliamentary burgh, (1841) 
4702 ; (1871) 8535, with 1207 inhabited houses. 

PETEELOO MASSACEE, the name popularly 
given to the dispersal of a large meeting by armed 
force in St Peter’s Eield, Manchester, Monday, July 
10, 1819. The assemblage, consisting chiefly of 
bodies of operatives from different parts of Lanca- 
shire, was' called to consider tho question of parlia- 
mentary reform, and the chair, on. open hustings, 
was occupied by Mr Henry Hunt. The dispersal 


took place by order of the magistrates; several 
troops of horse, including the Manchester Yeomanry, 
being concerned in the affair, of which an account 
wiH be found m /liston/ of the Peace, by Harriet 
Martineau, edition of 1858, p. 107. Five or six 
persons were IdEed and many wounded. St Peter’s 
Eield is now covered by buildings. Peterloo was a 
fanciful term, suggested by Waterloo. 

PETEE’S, St, CHURCH, at Rome, is the largest 
cathedral in Christendom. It stands on the site of 
a much older basilica, founded by Constantine, a.d. 
306, over the reputed grave of St Peter, and near 
the spot where he is said to have suffered martyrdom. 
This basilica was of great size and magnificence ; but 
had faUen into decay, when Pope Nicholas V., in 
1450, resolved to erect a new cathedral, worthy of 
the dignity and importance of the Roman pontificate, 
then in the zenith of its power. A design was 
accordingly prepared by Eosselini on a very grand 
scale, and the tribune was begun, when the pope 
died. The new buOding remained neglected for 
about half a century, when Julius II. resolved to 
carry out the building, and employed Bramante, 
then celebrated as an architect, to make a new 
design. This design still exist;. The foundation 
stone was laid, in 1506 ; and the works carried 
on ■with great activity tdl the death of the pope 
in 1513. Bramante, who died the foUowing year, 
was succeeded by Baldussare Peruzzi. Almost 
every architect who was employed during tho 
long course of time required for the erection 
of this great edifice, proposed a new design. Tkat 
of San Gallo, who succeeded Peruzzi, is one of 
the best, and is still preserved. It was not till his 
death in 1540, when the supermtendence devolved 
on Michael Angelo, then seventy-two years of age, 
that much progress was made. He designed the 
dome ; and had the satisfaction, before his death in 
his ninetieth year (1564), of seeing the most arduous 
part of the task completed ; and he left such com- 
plete models of the remainder that it was carried 
out exactly in conformity with his design by his 
successors, Vignola and Giacomo della Porta, and 
successfuEy terminated by the latter in 1590 in 
the pontificate of Sixtus V. The design of Michael 
Angelo was in tho form of a Greek cross, but the 
building was actuaEy completed as originaEy 
designed by Bramante as a Latin cross, under Paul 
V., by the architect Carlo Maderno. The portico 
and fagade were also by him. He is much blamed 
for altering Michael Angelo’s plan, because the 
result is that tho projecting nave prevents the 
dome (the great part of the work) from being well 
seen. The fagade is considered paltry, and too 
much cut up into smaE pieces. It is observable 
that this entrance fagade is at the east end of 
the church, not the ■west, as it would certainly have 
been north of tho Alps. But in Italy the principle 
of orientation was little regarded. 

Mademo’s nave was finished in 1612, and the 
fagade in 1614, and the church dedicated by Urban 
VIIL in 1626. In the front of tho portico is a 
magnificent atrium in the form of a piazza, enclosed 
on two sides by grand semicircular colonnades. 
This was erected under Alexander VII. by the 
architect Bernini. 

The fagade of the cathedral is 36S feet long and 
115 feet high. As already mentioned, the design 
is not generaEy approved, but some aEowance must 
be made for the necessities of the case. The 
balconies in tho front were required, as the pope, 
at Easter, always bestows his blessing on the people 
from them. Eivo open arches lead into a magni- 
ficent vestibrde, 439 feet long, 47 feet -wide, and 65 
feet high, and adorned with statues and mosaics. 
Here is preserved a celebrated mosaic of St Peter 
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Tv-alking on the sea, called the Eavieella, designed Norfolk, Richmond, 'Mobile, &c. P. is ■well built, 
by Giotto in 1298, and preserved from the old It contains churches of the Presbyterians, Metho- 
basilica. The central bronze doors are also relics dists. Episcopalians, Baptists, and Catholics. There 
saved from the old church. On entering the are here several cotton and rvoollen factories, forges, 
interior of the cathedral, its enormous size docs not and numerous mills to which the falls in the river 
produce the impression its grandeur of proportions furnish extensive power. In the c.ampaign of 1SG4, 
should do on the spectator. This arises from the Lieutenant-Gener.al Grant, commander of the Feder.al 
details being all of an excessive size. The pilasters army, failing to take Richmond, besieged P., and 
of the nave, the niches, statues, mouldings, &c., are was repulsed in several attach bj' General Beau- 
all such as they might have been in a much smaller regard, with heavy loss. Pop. (1870) 18,950. 
church, magnified. There is nothing to mark the PETERSBURG, St. See St PrmiSBtjp.G. 

BC.ale, and give expression to the m.-ignitude of the PE'TERSFIELD, a parliamentary borough and 
building. The figures supporting the holy water marljet-town in Hampshire, 23 miles east-north- 
fountain, for example, appear to be those of cherubs Southampton, and 55 mUes south-west of 

of a natural size, but when more closely aimroachcd, London by railwaj^ It is a pleasant country-town, 
turn out to be six feet in height, and the figures contains a Norman p.arish chapel of the 12th c., 
in the niches are on a still more colossal scale, educational institution, called Ghurcher’s 

The cathedral is G13 feet long, md 450 _ feet eguestrian statue of William III., 

across the transepts. The arch of the nave us 9U pjjgg richly gilt, stands in the market-place. P. 
feet ■wide, and 152 feet high. The diameter of the j-^turns a member to the House of Commons. Pop. 
dome is lOoi feet. From the pavement to the jjgyjj gjo^ 

base of the isntem is 405 feet, and to the top of pETERWA'RDEIN, a town in the Austri.an pro- 
tho cross 43F:( feet. The dome is * •p,„i>„ wince of Croatia and Slavonia, and oneof the strongest 
■\nder, and C4 foot higher than that fortresses in the Austrian dominions, is situated in 


(q. V.) in London. 


' V, . ... 1 1 -ii T t a marshy, unhealthy locality on the right bank of 

The walls of the interior .arc adorned with plates „orth-west of Belgrade. The 

of tliG richest marbles, and copies of ^ e mo - garrisoa is a very strong one, and besides 

brated paintings executed in mosaic. The arch g„turbs contafn a popul.ation of 

piers have two stones of niches with slatncs of ^q 22, mostly Germans. The most ancient 

saints, but these unfortunately', are in a ifabascd fortifications, the Upper Fortress, is 

° paicmcnt is . U ‘-.-tf,,-,,., situated on a rock of serpentine, which on throe 

dilfpront colours, arranged in he.autiful Patten's 5-,^^ ^scs abruptly from tlie plain. P., sitii.ated on 
desired by Gi.aoomo doUa P it. ^ ^ j,an-ow peninsula formed by a loop of the Danube, 

howoi’cr, the finest p.art of h . t * ‘ . occupies the site of the Roman Acuminciim (anraicn, 

supported on four gro.at arohes. . y jg 3^;^ to have been named in honour of 


supponcu OU luoi g.e... honour of 

under the dome st.ands the high Mtar oyer «ic lifter the Hermit, who marshalled here the soldicra 
pwvo of St Peter. It is surmounted by a ma™- jgsS, the fortifications 

iioent haldacchino or c.-^nopy m bronze ai nch imperialists, and the town 

w.as designed by Bermni in ‘ • _ was soon .after burned to the ground by the 

with bronze stripped from tlie Pantheon by Pope Pass.arowitz, on 21st 

Urban VIII. Bcno,ath the hmh altar is riioshnnc, .j. remained in tlie possession of the 

P ^ ^ r'rnirl-oi'le'mnmi cmporor. It w.is hcro that, on 5th August, 1710, 

bmhling IS adorned with many reniarimble mourn ^ 

monts and statues, some of them by Micli.acl Angelo, ai: ° ^ 


Canova, and Thonvaldscn. Tho most of the monu- 
ments are erected in memory of tho popes, but 
there is one to ‘James III., Cluarlcs III., .and 


Grand Vizier Ali. 

PE’TIOLE. See L^n.iaTS. 

PETION DE VILLENBUVE, JfeojrE, noted 


Henry IX., kings of England,’ tho rem.ains of the for the part he idaycd in tho first French Revolu- 
cxilcd Stuarts being buried in the vaults beneath, tion, avas the son of a procurator .at Chartres, and 
The ‘Grotto Vaticanc,’ or crypt, has been most was born there in 1753. _He was practising as an 
c.arcfully .and religiously preserved during all the advocate in his native city, when he was elected 
changes .and worlis of the c.athcdr.al; so much so, in 1789 a deputy of the 'J’iers £lat to the States- 
th.at the .aucieut pavemeut rem.ains undisturbed- Gcncr.al. His out-.and-ont republican principles, 
As a work of architectural art, St Peter’s is tho and his facile oratory, sonorous rather than 
greatest opportunity which has occurred in modem eloquent, quicldy made him popul.ar, though he 
times; hut, notwithstanding tho great names of had an essentially mediocre understanding, and 
tho men W'ho wore engaged upon the work, it is w.a3 altogether a avindy, verbose personage. He 
univoi-sally admitted to ho a grand and lamentable w.a3 a prominent member of the Jacobin Club, 
failure. nnd a great ally of Robespierre; the latter was 

_ r, 1 -1 . c.alled the ‘ Incorriiptihlc,’ and P. the ‘Virtuous.’ 

PETER S, St, COLLEGE, Cambridge, com- w-as sent along ■with Bamavo and Latour- 
monly called Peter- House, was founded before any to bring back the fugitive roy'al family 

othercolJogenowe.^tingin England-i'iz.,infao/, V.arcnnes, and in tho execution of this 

by Hugh do Balsham, Bishop of Ifiy^ an uas commission he acted in an extremely unfeeling 
endowed by him in 12S-, with a mam imanco or Lie aftorw.ards advocated the deposition 

a master and 14 fel ows. In addition to the 14 ,^,5 .appointment of a popularly 

origin.M foundation-fcllon s, there . > ' . elected regenej', and .along with Robespierre received, 

on different foundations, .and 23 scholars. The September 1791, the honours of a public 

master is cleotod by tho society. triumph. On the ISth of November, he avas elected 

PE'TEBSBURG, a city and port of entry of ATaire de Pam in Bailly’s stead, tho court favouring 
Virginia, U. S., on the south bank of tho Appo- his election, to prevent that of Lafayette. In this 
matox River, 12 miles above its junction with c.apacity ho cncour.agcd tho demonstr.ations of the 
James River, at City Point. It is 23 miles south lowest classes, and tho .arming of the populace, 
of Richmond. Five railways contribute to make it But as the catastrophe drew near, he awoke to 
tho third city in tho state in respect of population, a sense of its terrible nature, and sought in vain 
and connect it with Baltimore, ^Yilmington (N. G)., to arrest the torrent. On tho triumph of the 
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Terrorists, P.’s popiil-irily declined, and lie joined 
the Girondists. On the king’s trial, he voted for 
de.ath, hut -(rith delay of execution and appeal to 
the peo 2 )le, upon which he became suspected of 
being a royalist, and of partaking in the treason 
of Euinouriez. Ho was thrown into prison, 2d 
June 1793, on the fall of the Gironde, hut escaped 
from prison, and joined the other Girondists at 
Caen. Upon the defeat of their army by that of 
the Convention, ho fled, in July 1793, into Bre- 
t.ague, and in company with Buzot reached the 
neighbourhood of Bordeaux, which, however, had 
already submitted. A short time .after. P.’s and 
Buzot’s corpses were found in a corn-field near St 
Emilion, jiartly devoured by wolves. They were 
.supposed to have died by their own hands. P.’s 
cliaractor h.as been defended by Madame de Genlis 
and hlad.ame Pvolaud. It appears tlrnt he was 
e.xtrcracly rartuous in all his domestic rcl.ations ; but, 
on the other hand, his iiublic career shews him to 
have been we.ak, shallow, ostentatious, and v.ain. 
'ier OSm-rcs dc Pcliou, containing his speeches, 
and some small politic.al trcatisca, were published 
in 1793. 

PETI'TIO PRINCI'PII (‘a begging of the prin- 
ciple or question ’) is the name given in Logic to 
that species of ricious reasoning in which the pro- 
position to be proved is assimicd in the iirciuiscs 
of the syllogism. 

PETITION (L.at. pe/o, I ask), a supiilication 
jirefeiTcd to one capable of granting it. Tlio right 
of the British subject to petition the sovereign or 
cither House of Parliament for the redress of 
grievances is a fundamental princijile of the British 
constitution, and has been exercised from very c.arly 
times. The earliest petitions were gencr.ally for the 
redress of jirivato wrongs, and the mode of trjdng 
them w.as judicial rather than legislative. Receivers 
and triers of petitions were appointed, and proclama- 
tion was made inviting aU persons to resort to the 
receivers. The receivers, who svere clerks or masters 
in Chancerj'', transmitted the petitions to the triers, 
who were committees of prelates, peers; and judges, 
who examined into the alleged wrong, sometimes 
le.aving the matter to the remedy of tlie ordin.ary 
courts, and sometimes transmitting the petition to 
the chancellor or the judges, or, if the common law 
afforded no redress, to parliament. Receivers .and 
triers of jietitions arc still appointed by the House 
of Lords at the opening of ever}’ p.arliaracnt, though 
their functions have long since been transferred to 
Jiarliament itself. The earlier petitions avere gener- 
ally addressed to the House of Lords ; the practice 
of jietitioning the House of Commons first bec.ame 
frcciucnt in the reign of Henry IV. 

Since the Revolution of IGSS, the practice h.as 
been gradually introduced of petitioning p.arli.amcnt, 
not so much for the redress of specific grievances, 
as regarding gener.al questions of iiubiic policy. 
Petitions mast be in proper form and rc.spectful 
in language ; and there are c.ascs avhere petitions to 
the llouse of Commons will only bo received if 
recommended by the croum, as where an advance 
of public money, the relinquishment of debts due 
to the croavn, the remission of duties p.ayable by 
any person, or a charge on the rea’cnucs of India 
have been pr.aycd for. The same is .the case arith 
petitions praying for comiiensation for losses out 
of the public funds. A petition must, in ordinary 
cases, be piresented by a member of the House to 
which it is addressed ; but petitions from the cor- 
poration of London maybe presented by the sherifls 
or lord mayor. Petitions from the corporation of 
Dublin have also been allowed to bo presented by 
the lord mayor of that city, and it is believed that 


a similar privilege would be acceded to the lord 
provost of Edinburgh. 

31he .jiractice of the House of Lords is to allow 
a petition to be made the subject of a debate avlicn 
it is presented ; and unless a debate has arisen on 
it, no public record is kept of its substance, or the 
parties by whom it is signed. In the House of 
Commons, petitions not relating to matters of 
urgency are referred to the Committee on Public 
Petitions, and in cert.ain cases ordered to be printed. 

In the five years ending 1842, the number of 
petitions presented to the House of Commons was 
70,072 ; in the five years ending 1872, 101,573. 

PETITION OF RIGHTS, a declaration of 
certain rights and jirivilegcs of the subject obtained 
from King Charles 1. in his third parliament. It 
was BO called because the Commons stated their 
griev.ances in the form of a petition, refusing to 
accord the supidics tiU its prayer was granted. 
The petition professes to bo a mere corroboration 
and explanation of the ancient constitution of the 
kingdom ; and after reciting various statutes, 
recognising the rights contended for, prays ‘that 
no man be compelled to make or yield any gift, 
lo.an, benevolence, tax, or such like charge, wthout 
common consent bj' act of parludment ; that none 
be called upon to make answer for refusal so to do ; 
that freemen be imprisoned or detained only by the 
law of the land, or by duo process of law, and not 
by the king’s special command, without any charge ; 
that persons be not compelled to receive soldiers 
and mariners into their houses against the laws and 
customs of the realm; that commissions for pro- 
ceeding by martial law bo revoked.’ The king at 
first eluded the petition, expressing in general terms 
ins wish that right should bo done according to the 
laws, and that his subjects should have no reason 
to complain of VTongs or oppressions ; but at length, 
on both Houses of Parliament insisting on a fuller 
answer, he gave an unqualified assent on the 2Cth 
of June 1G28. 

l>ETOFI,SAKDor. (ALr..\.\>-DEE). SceSnrr., Vol. X. 

PETRA (Heb. Sela, both names signify ‘Rock’) 
was anciently the capital of tho Nabatbaeans, and 
was situ.ated in the ‘desert of Edom’ in Northern 
Arabia, .about 72 miles north-east of Alcabah — a town 
at the head of the Gidf of Aliabah, an arm of the Red 
Sc.a. It occupied a narrow rocky v.alley overhung 
by mountains, tho highest and most celebr.ated of 
which is Slount Hor, where Aaron, the first Hebrew 
higli-pricst, died, and was thus in the very heart of 
the region' h.allowcd by the forty years’ wanderings 
of the Israelites. Tho aboriginal inhabit.ants avere 
called Jlorim (‘dwellers in caves’). It w.os then 
conquered liy tho Edomites or idumcans (but it 
never became their capital) ; and, in the 3d or 4th 
c. n.c., it fell into tho hands of the N.abath.'cans, 
an Arab tribe, who carried on a great transit-trade 
between the eastern .and western parts of the 
avorld. It w.a3 finally subdued by tho Romans in 
105 A. n,, and .afterwards became tho Eo.at of 
a metropolitan; but w.a3 destroyed by the Moham- 
mcd.anB, and for 1200 years its very site remained 
unluiown to Europeans. In 1812, Bm-ckhardt fii-st 
entered the v.alley of ruins, and suggested that they 
were the remains of ancient Petra. Six years Later, 
it avas visited by Jlessrs Irby, Mangles, Banks, and 
I/ igli, and in 1828 by kl.M. Labordo and Lin.ant, 
and since then by numerous travellers and tourists 
to tho East, as Bartlett, Porter, and De.an Stanley. 
Labordc’s drawings rive us a more vivid impres- 
sion of the ruins of P. than any descriptions, how- 
ever picturesque. These ruins stand in a sm.all open 
irregular basin, about half a mile squ.are, tlirough 
which runs a brook, and are best approached 
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by an extraordinaiy obasm or ravine, called tie 
Sik, narrowing as it proceeds till in some places 
tie width is only 12 feet, while the rocky walls 
of red-sandstone tower to the height of 300 feet. 
Hardly a ray of light can pierce this gloom5' 
gorge, yet it was once the highway to P., and the 
remains of an ancient pavement can be traced 
beneath the brilliant oleanders that now cover the 
pathway. All along the face of the rocky walls are 


rows of cave-tombs, hewn out of the solid stone, and 
ornamented with fasades. These are also numerous 
elsewhere. Originally, they were probably dwellings 
of the living, not of the dead — a supposition justified 
by an examination of their interior; but when the 
Kabathmans built the city proper in the little basin 
of the hills, they were in all likelihood abandoned, 
and then sot apart as the famil3'-sei)nlohres of those 
who had formerly been ‘dwellers in the clefts of 
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the roclrs.’ The princip.al ruins are — 1. El-Klmzndt 
(‘the Treasure-house’), believed by the natives to 
contain, buried somewhere in its sacred enclosure, 
the treasures of Ph.araoh. It directly faces the 
mouth of the gorge wo have described, and was 
the great temple of the Potraians. 2. The Theatre, 
a magnificent building, c.ap.ablc of containing from 
3000 to ‘1000 spectators. 3. The Tomb with the 
Trijylc Tange of Columns. 4. The Tomb xeitli Latin 
Inscription. 5. The Deer or Convent, a huge 
monolithic temple, hewn out of the side of a dilf, 
and facing Mount Hor. 0. The Acropolis. 7- 
Krisr FarOn, or Pharaoh’s palace, the least incom- 
j)leto ruin of Potra. hlost of the architectiu-c is 
Greek, but there are .also examples of the influence 
of Egj-pt, p)'ramidal forms being not rmknown. 

PETEARCA, FitANCESCO, the first .and greatest 
lyric poet of Italy, was the son of a Florentine 
notary named Petracco, who belonged to the same 
political faction as the poet Dante, and went into 
exile along with him and others in 1302. Petracco 
took up his residence at Arezzo, and hero the future 
poet was horn in the month of Jidy 1304. _ His 
original name was Francesco di Petracco, avhich ho 
suhseq^uently changed to that by whidi he is now 
knoum. "When P. was .about eight years of .ago, his 
father removed to Adgnon, whore the pap.al court 
was then held ; and hero, .and at the neighbouring 
toavn of Carpentras, the j'outh studied gr.ammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectics. Contrary to liis owii 
inclination, but in compliance avith the wish of his 
f.athor, ho spent seven years in the study of l.aav at 
Montpellier and Bologua ; but in 132G his father 
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died, and P. now devoted lunisolf p.artlj* to the 
gaieties of Avignon, and partly' to classic.al studios, 
or r.athcr to the study of tlie Latin classics, as it 
awas only toaaaards the end of his life that he 
attempted to m.astcr Greek-: At this time, he 
ranked among his friends, the jurist Sor.anzo, John 
of Florence, the apostolic secretary, Jacopo Colonna, 
Bishop of Lombes in Gasconj-, and his brother, the 
Cardin.al Giov.anni, Azzo da Corregio, lord of Parma, 
and many other noble and learned personages. His- 
illustrious admirers — among aa-hom aa-ero emperors, 
popes, doges, lungs, and soa'creign-dirkcs— obviously 
thought themselves honoured by their intim.acy with 
the son of a poor notarj', and some were even 
forward in proflering him their favour- But the 
great event in P.’s life (viewed in the light of its 
literary conscguences) was his tenderly rom.antic 
and ultimately pure passion for Laur.a — ^tho_ golden- 
haired, beautiful Frenchwoman. Some slight ob- 
scurity still hangs oa’or his relation to this lady, but 
it is .almost certain that she was no less a paragon 
of virtue than of loveliness. He met her on the 
Cth of April 1327 in the chiurch of St Clara in 
Avignon, and at once .and for ever fell deeply in 
lov<r with her. The lady was then 19, and had 
been m.arricd for two ye.ars to a gentlemen of 
Avignon, n.amed Hugnes de Sadc. For ten ye.ars, 
P. lived near her in tho papal city, and freqirently 
met her at church, in sooietj'-, at festivities, &c. He 
sung hor beauty and his love in those sonnets whose 
molTilluous conceits ravished the cars of his contem- 
poraries, and h.ave not yet ceased to charm. Laiua 
w'as not insensible to a worship, which made an 
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emperor (Charles IV.) beg to bo introduced to her, 
and to be allowed to loss her forehead; but she 
ficems to have kept the too-passionate poet at a 
proper distance. Only once did he dare to make 
an avow.al of his love in her presence, and then he 
was sternly reproved. In 1333, P. withdrew from 
Avignon to the romantic valley of Vanclusc, where 
ho hved for some years, spending his time almost 
solely in literary pursuits. A most brilliant honour 
awaited him at Rome, in 1341, where, on Easter- 
day, he was crowned in the Capitol with the laimel- 
wreath of the poet. The ceremonies which marked 
this coronation were a grotesque medley of pagan 
and Christian representations. P. was, however, as 
ardent a scholar as ho was a poet ; and throughout 
his whole life, he was occupied in the collection of 
L.atin klSS., even copying some with his own hand. 
To obtain these, ho travelled frequently throughout 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spam. His own Latin 
works wore the first in modern times in which the 
langu.ago was classically ■written. The principal arc 
Ip's Hpistda;, consisting of letters to his numerous 
friends and acquaintances, and which rank as the best 
of his prose works; Da Vitis Vtrortim Jllustrium ; 
Da Damediis utriusque JForlunca; Da Vita Solitaria; 
Denim Memorandanim Lihri IV.; Da Contemptu, 
Mundi, &o. Besides his prose-epistles, P. wrote 
numerous epistles in Lhtin verse, eclogues, and an 
epic poem called Africa, on the subject of the 
second ‘Punic War. It was this last production 
which obtained for him the laurel-'wrcath at Rome. 
P., it may be mentioned, displayed little soUcitude 
about the fate of his beautiful Italian verse, but 
built his hope of his name being remembered on his 
Latin poems, which, it has been said, are now only 
romomberod by his . name. In 1353 ho finally left 
Avignon, and passed the remainder of his life in 
Italy — p.artly at Milan, whore ho spent ne.arly ten 
years, and p.artly at Parma, Mantua, Padua, Verona, 
Venice, and Romo. At last, in 1370, ho removed 
to Arqul, a little village prettily situated among 
the Euganoan Hills, where he spent his closing 
ye.ars in hard scholarly work, much annoyed by 
visitors, troubled with epileptic fits, not overly rich, 
but serene in heart, and displaying in his life and 
correspondonoo a rational and be.autiful piety. He 
was found dead in his hbrary on the morning of the 
ISth Jidy 1374, his head dropped on a book! — P. 
was not only far beyond his age in learning, but 
had risen above many of its prejudices and super- 
stitions. He despised astrology, and the childish 
medicine of his times ; but, on the other hand, he 
had no liking for the conceited scepticism of the 
mediev.al savants; and, in his Da sui Ipsiiis el 
muUorum aliorum Ignorantia, he sharply attacked 
the irreligious speculations of those who Lad 
acquired a shallow free-thinking habit from the 
study of the Arabico-Aristotelian school of -writers, 
such as Averrhoes. P. became an ecclesiastic, but 
was contented 'with one or two inconsiderable 
benefices, and refused all offers of higher ecclesi- 
astical appointment.— The Italian lyrics of P. — ^the 
chief of which are the Dime, or Canzoniere, in honoim 
of Laura — have done far more to perpetuate his 
fame than all his other works. Of Italian prose, 
he has not left a line.- The Rime, consisting of 
sonnets, canzonets, madrigals, were composed 
during a period of more than forty years ; and the 
later ones — in which P.’s love for Lapra, long since 
laid in her grave, appears purified from all earthly 
taint, and be.autiful -with something of a beatific 
grace — ^have done as much to refine the Italian lan- 
guage as the Divina Commedia of Dante. Of his 
Dime, there have been prob.ably more than 300 
editions. The first is that of Venice,' 1470 ; the 
most accurate is that by Marsand (2 vols., Padua, 


1819). Collective editions of his avhole avorks have 
also been published (Basel, 1495, 1554, and 1581, 
el seq.) His life has employed many avriters, among 
whom may be mentioned Bellutello, Bcccadelli, 
Tomasini, De la Bastie, De Sades, Tiraboschi, 
BaldeUi, Ugo Foscolo, and Geiger (1874). 

PE'TREL (Procellaria), a genus of birds, some- 
times ranked among Laridai (q. v.), .and sometimes 
constituted into a separate family, Procellarida:, 
which is now subdivided into sea-enal genera, and 
distinguished by having the biU hooked at the tip, 
the extremity of the upper mandible being a hard 
nail, avhich appears as if it were articulated to the 
rest, the nostrils united into a tube which lies along 
the back of the upper mandible, hud the hind-toe 
merely rudimentary. They possess great power of 
wing, and are among the most strictly oceanic of 
birds, being often seen at great distances from land. 
Among the Procellarida: are reckoned the Fulmars 
(q.v.). Shearwaters (q. v.), &c., and the small birds 
designated Petrels, of which the Stormy Petrel 
is a familiar example. These form the genus 
Thalassidroma of recent omithologic.al systems, the 
name (Gr. se.a-runner) being given to them in 
allusion to their apparent running along the surface 
of the waves, which they do in a remarkable manner, 
and -with great rapidity, particularly when the sea 
is stormy, and the molluscs and other animals 
forming 'their food are brought in abundance to the 
surface — now descending into the very depth of the 
hollow between two waves, now touching their 
highest foamy crests, and flitting about avith perfect 
safety and apparent delight. Hence also their name 
JPetrcl, a diminutive of Peter, from the apostle 
Peter’s walking on the water. From the frequency 
•with which flocks of these birds arc seen in stormy 
weather, or as heralds of a storm, they are very 
unfavourably regarded by sailors. They have_ very 
long and pointed wings, passing beyond the point of 
the tail; and the tail is square in some, slightly 
forked in others. Their flight much resembles that 
of a swallow. They .are to be seen in the seas of all 
parts of the world, but are more abund.ant in the 
southern than in the northern hemisphere. The 
names Stormy P. and Mother C.arey’s Chicken 
.are sometimes more particularly appropriated to 
Thalassidroma pelagica, a bird scarcely Larger 
than a lark, and the smallest web-footed bird 
known, of a sooty black colour, with a little white 
on the wings and some near the t.ail. Two or three 
other species are occasionally foimd on the British 
shores ; one of ■which, the Fulmar P., breeds on the 
rocks of the Scilly Isles, St Hilda, the Orkneys, 
Shetland Isles, fee. Like many others of the family, 
it generally has a quantity of oil in its stomach, 
which, when wounded or seized, it discharges by 
the mouth or nostrils; and of this the people of St 
Hilda take advantage, by seizing the bhds during 
incubation, when they sit so closely as to allow 
themselves to be taken ■with the hand, and collecting 
the oil in a vessel. 

PETRIFA'CTION, a name given to organic 
remains found in the str.ata of the ejii-th, because 
they are generally more or less mineralised or made 
into stone. The word has fallen very much into 
disuse, having given place to the terms Fossil (q.v.) 
and Organic Remains. 

PETROI'CA, a genus of birds of the family 
Sylviadee, natives of Australia, nearly allied to the 
Redbreast, and to which its familiar name . Dohin 
has been given by the colonists. The song, c.all- 
note, and manners of P. mullicolor, a species 
abundant in all the southern parts of Australia, 
very much resemble those of the European bird, but 
its plumage is very different : the male having the 
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head, tliroat, and tack iet-tlaok, tlie forehead snowy- 
Tvhite, one longitudinal and two ohliqne hands of 
white on the wings, and the breast bright scarlet ; 
tile female is brOTO, with red breast. There are 
sover.al other species, birds of beautiful plumage. 

PBTE.O'LEXf3M. See Namtoa. In conse- 
quence of the danger attending the storing and 
keeping of petroleum, an act of parliament w.is 
passed in ISGl (25 and 20 Viet. c. CO) to regulate 
the subject, putting it on a similar footing to 
gunpowder. A licence is required to keep large 
quantities, which is obtained in England from the 
aldermen of the city of London, the metropolitan 
bo.ard, the mayor and aldermen of boroughs, or 
the harbour commissioners, according to the 
loc.ality where it is proposed to be kept; and in 
other places, in Engl.and and Scotland, from two 
justices of the peace. If the licence is refused, the 
party m.ay .appo.il to the Homo Secretary. Not 
moru than forty gallons must bo kept within fifty 
yards of a dwelling-house or a w.archorrsc for goods, 
except in pursuance of a licence, imder a penalty of 
.£20 per day. One moiety of the pen.alty is given to 
the infonner. A se.arch-wan'ant may be obtained 
from justices, in case it is suspected that the act is 
violated. 

PETRO'LOGY (Gr. science of rooks), a terra 
recently introduced into geology to designate p.ir- 
tioul.ar aspects of the study of rocks, apart from their 
organic contents. By some, it is confined to an 
examination of their structure and composition ; by 
others, it is extended to the study of rock-masses, 
their pianos of division, their forms, their position 
. .and limtu.al relations, and other ch.aracter3 not 
bearing on the question of the gcologic.al time of 
their production. 

PETKOhlY'ZON. See L.ajtrr.EV. 

PE'TROHEL, an ancient and ohmisy description 
of pistol. 

PETllO'NIUS, 0., a Roman voluptuary at the 
court of Nero, whoso iirofbgaey is said to have been 
of the most superb and elegant description. We 
laiow, however, very little about him. Ho was at 
one time procousid of Bithynia, was subsequently 
appointed oousul, and is certified as having 
performed his official duties with energy and 
prudence. But his grand ambition w.as to shine 
as a court-exquisite. Ho was a kind of Roman 
Jjrnmmcll, and Nero thought as highly of him as 
did the Prince Regent of tho famous Beau. He was 
entrusted by his imperial master and companion 
with the charge of the roy.al entertainments, and 
thus obtained (according to Tacitus) tho title of 
Arbiter Hlegantiw. Hero woidd not venture to 
pronounce anj-tlung cowmc il fatU, until it had 
received tho approval of the oracle of Roman fashion. 
Tho inlluenoe which he thus acquired w.as the c.ausc 
of his ruin. Tigellinus, another favourite of Nero, 
conceived a hatred of P., brought false accusations 
against him, and succeeded in getting his avhole 
household arrested. P. saw that his destruction 
av.a3 inevitable, and committed suicide (GO n. c.), but 
in a languid .and gracefid stylo, such, he thought, 
as became his life. Ho opened some veins, but every 
now and then ajiplicd bandages to them, and thus 
stopped tho flow of blood, so th.at he avas for a 
while enabled to gossip gaily avith his friends, and 
even to appo.ar in tho streets of Cura.a) before he 
died. Wo arc told that ho a^Tote, scaled, and 
despatched to Nero, a few hours before Ids death, a 
p.apor containing an account of tlio tyr,ant’s crimes 
and flagitious deeds. It has been generally sup- 
posed that P. is the author of a well-known 
work entitled, in tho oldest hISS., Pclronii Arbilri 
, Saltjricon, a series of fragments belonging apinarcntly 


to a very extensive comic novel or romance 
(see Novels), tho gre.ater portion of which has 
perished, but there is really no satisfactory evidence 
to shew whether or not he w.aa so. It is probable, 
however, that the work belongs to the 1st c. a.d. 
Tho fragments exhibit a horrible picture of the 
depravity of the times; but there is no indication 
that the author disapproves of avhat he describes. 
The cdilio princeps of tho fragments .appeared at 
Venice in 1499 ; later editions are those of Bur- 
mann (Tr.aj. ad. Rhen. 1709 ; 2d edit. Amst. 1743), 
and of Antonins (Lcip. 17S1). 

PETROPAVLO'VSK, a town of Asiatic Russia, 
in the province of Akmolinsk, on tho river Ishim, 
175 m. W.N.W. of Omsk. Pop. (1SG7) 8220. It 
is an important military station, and has a c.annon- 
fonndry. A large trade is carried on. — ^P. is also 
the name of a small port of Russian Siberia, near 
the mouth of the river Avatcha. Pop, (1807) 479. 

PETROZAVODSK, an important mining-town 
in the north of European Russia, capital of tho 
government of Olonotz, stands on the western shore 
of Lake Oneg.a, 300 miles by w.ater north-cast of 
St Petersburg,. A c.annon-foundry was erected hero 
in 1701 by Peter the Grc.at, who himself had dis- 
covered tho rich resources of this northern region 
in iron .and copper ores. The town itself dates from 
the year 1703 ; and from that to the present time, 
it has been the great centre of the mining industry 
of tho government. The Alexandrov^y m-ms- 
factory is spcci.ally deserving of notice. It w.as 
founded in 1773, and, besides other arms, it has 
]>roduccd many thousand pieces of cast-iron ordnance. 
SVorlcs are also fitted up for tho preparation of 
steel. Wood abounds in tho vicinity, .and there is 
easy communic.atiop by water with St Petersburg. 
Pop.{18G7) 10,910. 

PETSII, or IPEK (i. c., silk), a town of Euro- 
pc.au Turkey, in Albani.a, stands on the Bistritza, 
or Wiite Drin, 73 miles north-east of Scutari. It 
is a qilc.asant town ; tho houses are largo and hand- 
some, and, as a rule, have gardens attached, in 
which fruit and nudberry-treos are cultiv.atod. 
Water, from tho river, is led up into .all tho houses. 
Silk is extensively jnadc, tobacco and fruits are 
Largely cultiv.ated, and arms manufactured. P. w.a3 
formerly the residence of the Servian patriarchs. 
Pop. upw.ards of 12,000. 

PETTY BAG OPPICB, one of tho branches of 
the Court of Chancery, now .regulated by several 
statutes, including 32 and 33 Viet. c. 91. The 
clerk of tho petty bag, an officer appointed by the 
Master of tho Rolls, dr.aws up writs of summons 
to parliament. Conges eViUre for bishops, writs of 
Sdre facias, and .all original writs. A great de.al of 
miscelhancous business is also transacted in tho 
petty bag office, which tho Lord Chancellor and 
Master of tho Rolls .arc empowered to reg\d.ate and 
transfer from time to time. In the petty bag office 
was brought any personal action by or ag.ainst any 
officer of the Court of Chancery, in respect of his 
service or attendance. 

PETTY OFFICERS, in the roy.al n.avy, arc .an 
upper class o! seamen, an.alogous to the non-com- 
missioned oilicei-s in tho nnny. They comprise tho 
men responsible for tho proper care of tho several 
portions of tho ship, the foremen of artificers, tho 
sign.almen, and many other's. They are divided 
into three classes : chief petty officers, at 2s. 5d. to 
Cs. a d.ay ; first-class working petty officers, .at 2s. 2d, 
a day ; and second-class worldng petty officers at 
2s. a day. Petty officers .are appointed and c.an be 
degraded by tho captain of the ship. Her efficiency 
much depends on this useful class of sailors. 
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PETTY SESSIONS is the court constituted by 
tv.o or more justices of the peace in England, 
■ivhcn sitting in the administration of their orfinaty 
juri.-diction. Though for many purposes statutes 
enable one justice to do acts auxiliary to the hear- 
ing and adjudication of a. matter, yet the jurisdic- 
tion to adjudicate is generally conferred upon the 
justices in petty sessions, in avliioh case there must 
be at least two justices present, and this is called a 
petty sessions, as distinguished from quarter sessions, 
which generally may entertain an appeal from petty 
sessions. For the purpose of secunng alwa 3 ’s suffi- 
cient justices, the whole of the counties of England 
are subdivided into what are called petty sessional 
divisions, those justices who live in the immediate 
neighbourhood being the members who form the 
court of such dimsion. This subdivision of counties 
is confirmed by statute, and the justices at quarter 
sessions have power from time to time to alter it. 
Each petty sessions is held in some town or village 
which gives it a name, and a police-court or place is 
.appropriated for the purpose of the sittings of the 
'court. There is a clerk of each petty sessions, 
usu.ally a local attornej’, who advises the justices, 
and issues the summous and receives the fees made 
p.a 3 -ablc for steps of the process. The justices in 
pctt 3 ' sessions have a multifarious jm’isdictiou, which 
they exercise chiefly by imposing penalties author- 
ised by various acts of parliament, as penalties 
against poachers, vagr.ants, absconding worlcmen 
and apprentices, &c. They also have jurisdiction to 
hear cluargos for all incGct.able offences, to take 
depositions of witnesses, and, if they think a case of 
suspicion is made out, io commit the party for trial 
.at the quarter sessions or assizes, and to bind over 
the witnesses to attend. See also Justice op the 
I’E. aoE. 

PETU'NIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Solanacccc, natives of the warmer parts of 
America. They are herbaceous plants, very nearly 
allied to Tobacco, and with a certain similarity to 
it in the general appearance of the foliage, which 
has also a slight viscidit 3 ’’, and emits when handled 
a disagree.able smell, hut the flowers are ve^ beau- 
tiful, and varieties improved by oidtivation are 
amongst the favourite ornaments of our greenhouses 
and flower-borders. The petunias, although peren- 
nial, are very often treated as annuals, sown on a 
hot-bed in spring, and planted out in summer, in 
which way they succeed very well even in Scotland. 
They are tall pl.ants, with branching weak stems, 
and may readily be made to cover a trellis. Although, 
wdien tre.ated as greenhouse plants, they become 
half-shrubby, they do not live more than two or 
three' years. The name P. is from the Brazili.au 
Pc.lun. The first P. was introduced into Britain in 
lS2u. 

' PETU'NTZE, a white c.arth used by the Chinese 
in the manufacture of porcelain, and s.aid to consist 
of comminuted but undecomposed felsp.ar. It is 
fusible, and is used for glazing porcelain. 

PE'TWOKTH, or SUSSEX hlAEBLE, is a thin 
layer of limestone, composed of the shells of fresh- 
water Paludina:. It has been long, but not exten- 
sively used for ornamental purposes. A polished 
sl.ab of it was found in a lloman building at 
Chichester, and pillars formed of it exist in the 
cathedi-als of Chichester and Canterbury. 

PEWS (anciently piles ; Old Fr.' piiys ; Dutch, 
pwjcs; L.at. podium, ‘anything on which to lean;’ 

' s'appnyer), enclosed seats in churches. Church- 
seats were in use in England some time before the 
Eeformation, as is proved by numerous examples 
still extant, the carving on some of which is as early 
as the Decorated Period, i. e., before 1400 A. B. ; 


and records as old as 1450, speak of such scats by 
the name oipucs. They ■were originally plain fixed 
benches, all facing cast, with partitions of wain- 
scoting about three feet high, and sides of the width 
of the seat, panelled or carved ; the sides sometimes 
rising above the wainscoting, and ending in flnials 
or poppies, or else ranging -n-ith it and finished -(vith 
a moulding. After the Eeformation, probably 
under the influence of the Pimitans, who, objecting 
to some parts of the servuce ■which they were com- 
pelled to attend, sought means to conceal their 
nonconformity, pews grew into largo and high 
enclosures, containing two or four seats, liued 
■with baize, and fitted with doors, desks, and 
cushions. Pews were early assigned to particular 
owners, but at first only to the p.atrons of churches. 
A canon made at Exeter, in 1287, rebukes quar- 
relling for a seat in church, and decrees that none 
shall claim a se,at as his own except noblemen 
and the patrons. Gradually, however, the system 
of appropriation •n’as extended to other inhabit.ants 
of the parish, to the injury of the poor, and the 
multiplication of disputes. 

The law of pews in England is briefly' this. All 
church-seats are at the disposal of the bishop, and 
may be assigned by him, either (1) directly by 
faculty to the holders of any property in the parish ; 
or (2) through the churchwardens', whose duty it is, 
as officers under the bishop, to ‘seat the parishioners 
according to their degree.’ In the former case, the 
right descends with the property, if the faculty can 
be shewn, or immemorial occupation proved. In 
the latter, the right can at any time be recalled, 
and lapses on the party ceasing to be a regiilar 
occupant of the seat. It .appears th.at by common 
law every parishioner has a right to a seat in the 
church, and the churchwardens are bound to place 
each one as best they can. The practice of lelling 
pews, except ■under the church-building acts, or 
special local acts of parliament, and, much more, of 
selling them, has been doolarcd illegal. 

In Scotland, pews in the parish churches are 
assigned by the heritors (q. v.) to the parishioners, 
•who have accordingly the preferable claim on them; 
but when not so occupied, they are legally open to 
all. As is well knoivn, pews in dissenting churches 
are rented as a means of revenue to sustain general 
charges. In some parts of the United States, pews 
in churches are a matter of anmi.il competition, and 
bring large sums. Latterly, in England, there has 
been some discussion as to the injuriously exclusive 
character of the ‘ pew system,’ and a disposition has 
been m.anifested to abolish pews altogether, and 
substitute movable seats available by all indiscri- 
minately. Several pamphlets have appeared on the 
subject. In the Eoman Catholic churches on the 
Continent pews are seldom to be seen. 

PEW'TEK, a common and very useful alloy of 
the metals, tin and lead- Two other kinds of pewter 
have a more compound character. Common, or ley- 
pewler, consists of 4 parts of tin and 1 p.art of lead ; 
plate-pcwler is made of 100 parts of tin, 8 parts of 
antimony, 2 parts each of bismuth and copper ; 
another kind, called injle, is composed of 83 
parts of tin and 17 parts of antimony._ Although 
these are the standard formulas, each land is often 
mnch varied to suit the purposes of the manufac- 
turer; the chief alteration being the addition of 
a large proportion of lead to the last, and a large 
increase of the same metal in the other two. 

PEZENAS, a manufacturing to^wn of France, in 
the department of Herault, on the left bank of the 
river of that name, 25 miles west-south-west of 
Montpellier. It stands in a district remarkable for 
its beauty, and so well cultivated as to have received 
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the iiamo o£ tlio Garden of Hcranlt. . It ia famona for 
its liealthy climato and clear sky. The r-icinity pro- 
duces oxoeUont wine, and woollen and linen Roods 
aro manufactured. The trade, however, is chiefly 
in liquors, and P. is known as one of Iho principal 
br.andy-markcts of Europe. Pop. (1S72) CS24. 

PFE'FEEKS an extraordinary .and mueh-visited 
loc.ality in tho C.anton of St Gall, Switzerland, 
five miles Bouth-e.ast of Sargans. It has been 
famous sinco tho middle of tho lItU c. for its 
hot baths, sitinatcd 21S0 feet .above Be.a-lcvcl, and 
520 feet abovo tho village of Itag.atz. 'Xho old b.aths 
of P. aro built on a ledge of rock a few feet above 
the I'oaring torrent of the T.amina, and aro hemmed 
in by walls of rock towering abovo them to tho 
Iioight of GOO feet, and so far burying tho baths 
withii\ tho gorge, that even in tho height of sum- 
mer, sunlight a 2 )j)ear.s .abovo them only from ten 
to four. Above tho old baths, the w.alls of tho 
ravino of tho 'J'amina contract until they meet, 
covering up the river, which is there seen from a 
cavernous gap. Tho liot-springs .aro reached from 
I lie baths by means of .a railed platform. This pl.at- 
form, leading to tho hot spring, is secured to tho 
rocks, and tho 'ramina churns its w.ay through the 
cleft 30 or 40 feet below. Tho w.atcrs of tho hot 
spring .arc now conveyed to ll.ag.atz (about two miles 
below P.) by wooden pipes, 12,500 feet long. Tho 
waters, as they issue from tho spring, h.avo a tem- 
perature of 100'’ Fahr. A pint of tho w.atcr, which 
is used both for drinldng and b.athing, contains 
only about three grains of saline particles. 

PFEIFFFR, Ida. {itCc PvTTVgR), n celebrated 
fomalo traveller, was born at Vienna, October 15, 
1707, and from her earliest years shewed a resolute 
and fc.arless, but not uufeminiuo disposition. In 
1820, sho man ied an advocate, named Pfcilfcr, from 
whom sho was obliged to obtain a scp.ar.ation, after 
sho had borno him two sons, Oscar and Alfred, 
whoso education devolved on herself. When sho 
had settled them in life, and was free to act as sho 
pleased, sho at onoo proceeded to gratify, .at tho ago 
Ilf 45, her long-cherished iucliu.ation for a life of 
travel and adventure. Her first cxjicdition w.as to 
tho Holy Land. Sho left ^'iellna in M.arch 18-12, and 
returned in December of tho saino year, h.aving 
traversed, alono and without guide, Eurojic.an and 
Asiatic Turkey, I’alcstino, and Egypt. Sho pub- 
lished an account of her eastern r.amblcs In tho 
following year (lirisc drier U'iriicrinn in da-i IlcUigc 
Land), which, like all her other works, has gone 
through many editions, and been transl.atcd into 
French and English. In 1845, sho visited Northern 
Europe — Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Iceland — 
and recorded her impressions in her Jlcise vack dem 
Skandinawrsdi, Nordeii und dcr InsH Island (2vols. 
IS-IG). But these jom-noys, which would have 
satisfied most women, were but little excursions in 
tho eyes of this insatiable noinadc, .and only scn’cd 
to whet her a])pctito for something a’nstcr. Sho 
resolved on a voyage round tho avorld ; and on tho 
2Sth of Juno 184G, sailed from Hamburg in a 
Danish brig for Brazil. Her descrijitions of tho 
socnory of that country and of tho inhabitants — 
both native Indians and Brazilians — aro exceedingly 
interesting. Sho then sailed round Capo Horn to 
Chile, and thence, after somo time, .across the Pacific 
to Otaheitc, China, .and C.alcutta; crossed the Indian 
jieninsula to Bomb.ay, whence sho took ship for the 
Persian Gnlf, landed at Bassora, traversed a grc.at 
part of Western Asia, Southern Ilussia, and Greece, 
and re-entered Vienna, November 4, 1848. Two 
years later, she published a narrative of her travels 
and advontiiros, entitled Line LrauenfaJirt nm die 
)VcU (Vionn.a, 1850, 3 vols.). As a small recognition 
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of her services, and of tho singular energy, fortitude, 
and perseverance of her character, tho Austri.an 
government granted Madame P. a sum of £100. 
She now determined to go round tho world a&ain, 
but by a different route. Proceeding to England, 
she, in May 1851, took ship for Sar.aw.ak, rounding 
tho C.apo of Good Hope, penctr.atcd alone to tho 
heart of Borneo, visited Java and Sumatra, livmd 
for a time with some c.annib.al tribes, and sailed 
from tho hloluccas to California, thence to Peru, 
scaled tho po.aks of Chimborazo and Cotopam, made 
a run through tho princip.al of the Dnitcd States, 
.and returned to London in 1854. This second 
voy.ago, signalised by sevcr.al scientifie observ.ations, 
is described in Meinc Zweile Wcllrcisc (Vien. 1S5G). 
But tho more sho tr.avellod, tho fiercer became her 
hunger for movement. In Soptembor 185G, sho set 
out on what was to bo her last- expedition — namely, 
to Madagascar. After enduring terrible hardships, 
sho got away, and c.amo homo to Vienna — to die. 
Her death took place October 28, 1858. 

PFO'EZHEISI, an important manufacturing 
town of tho Grand Duchy of Baden, on the northern 
border of tho Black F''orcst, stands on tho Enz, at 
its conlliicnce with tho Nagold and Wurm, 55 miles 
S.iS.E. of Maniihciin, and on a recently-constructed 
branch of the hlaunhoim and Basel Bailw.ay. Its 
trade has been greatly advanced by its ]iosition at 
the intersection of sevcr.al minor linos of railway. P. 
contains tho rcm.ains of an .ancient castle, formerly 
tho residence of tho hl.arkgrafs of Baden-Dm-lach ; 
Ecvenal churches, one of which, tho Schtosshirdie, on 
a height, contains a number of monuments, with 
marble statues of tho princes of Baden ; a convent 
for noblo ladies ; industrial and other schools ; 
chemical and iron-works ; machine-shops, tanneries, 
and cloth and other factories. Tho principal articles 
of m.auufacturo .aro gold .and silver wares and 
trinkets, tho chief markets for which arc Germany 
and Amcric.a. An important trade is c.amcd on in 
timber, which is cut in tho neighbouring forests, 
and is floated down to IToll.and by tho Nookar and 
Rhine. Pop. of town and suburbs (1871), 19,801. 

PII/E’DRUS, a Latin poet, whoso works consist 
of fables. Ho w.as probably a Thracian or Maoo- 
doni.an, carried to Romo as a slave in his childhood, 
and brought up at tho court of Augustus, who 
cmancip.atcd him. Under Tiberius, ho av.a3 exposed 
to grc.at danger from tho hostility of Sejnnus, but 
lived to SCO th.at gcncr.al’s overthrow, and died .at 
an advanced age, prob.ably in tho reign of Cl.audius. 
Five books of fables, after tho manner of HUsop, and 
c.allcd Lalnda; yLsopia:, harm been usu.ally ascribed 
to him. Tho faults of tho stylo have led, however, 
to tho suspicion, not merely of altor.ations at a later 
dale, but of later, and oven much later, composition. 
Tho dry ‘mor.als’ have been supposed to indic.ate 
tho hliddlo Ages ns tho period to which tho work 
should probably bo referred; but its authenticity 
is generally admitted. Tho first edition w.as 
published at Troyes in 159G. Tho text has subso- 
cpiently occupied tho attention of somo of tho 
greatest sohol.ars and critics, from tho days of 
Burmann and Bentley to tho present time. A sixth 
book, cont.aining 32 fables, b.as recently boon dis- 
covered and pulilishod, of the authenticity of which, 
however, there aro grc.ater doubts than of that of 
tho other books. Tho best edition is th.at of J. C. 
Orclli (Zurich, 1831). 

PHAENO'GAMOUS PLANTS. See Phanero- 
gamous Plants. - 

PHAETHON (i. o., tho shining), in tho avritings 
of Homer and Hesiod, a frequent title of Helios tho 
sun-god, and subsequently employed ns his name. — 
P., in Greek mythology, is also tho n.amo of a son of 
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Helios, famous for liis unfortunate attempt to drive 
his father’s chariot Scarcely had the presumptuous 
youth seized the reins, when the horses, perceiving 
Iiis weakness, ran off, and approaching too near the 
Earth, almost set it on fire. Whereupon the Earth 
cried to Jupiter for help, and Jupiter struck down 
P. with a thunderbolt into the Eridanns or Po. 
His sisters, the Heliades, who had harnessed the 
horses of the Sim, were changed into poplars, and 
their tears into amber. 

PHAETON. , See Tnoric Died. 

PHAGEDHl'NA (Gr., from phngeln, to cat or 
corrode), designates .a v.ariety of ulceration in 
which there is much infiltnation, and at the same 
time rapid destruction of the affected p.irt. The 
sore presents an irregular outline, and a yellowish 
surface ; it gives off a profuse hloody or ichorish 
discharge, and is extremely ]iainfuL It usually 
attacks persons whose constitutions are vitiated by 
scrofida, by the E 3 'phililio virus, by the .abuse of 
mcrcura’, by intemperance, &o. It not verj' unfre- 
I quently appears in the throat after scarlatina in a 
teverc form. If relief is not afforded by the internal 
administration of oiiium (to allay the p.ain), and of 
'piiaia, or some other jircparatiou of bark, wine, 
hcef-tca, &c. to improve the tone of the constitution, 
together with astringent and sedative loc.al appli- 
c.ations, recourse must ho had to the destruction of 
the part bj' strong nitric acid, or some other caustic. 

The temhle disease known in ciril practice as 
Stoucinxc PjlACr.DmXA, and iu military and maa-.al 
practice as Hosrrr.u. G.tXGr.c.xn, is merely, .according 
to some of our liighcst surgical .authorities, a_ state 
of phagedama in its fuUest development. This dis- 
order requires for its development the influence of 
some of those undefined causes wliich regulate the 
outbreak of epidcmic.s, and is peculi.arly charac- 
terised by its contagious and infectious nature. It 
is usuall}' engendered by the overcrowding^ of sick 
and wounded men, and some idea of its virulence 
may bo formed from the fact that on the return of 
the Pronch fleet from the Crimean av.ar, no less than 
GO deaths from it occurred in one ship in the course 
of ."S hours. It is not of frequent occurrence in the 
London Hospitals ; but it broke out in the Jliddlcsex 
Hospital in 1S3 j, in University College Hospital in 
IS-tf, and in St Bartholomew’s and St George’s 
Hospitals in 1S47 (Druitt’s Surgeon's Vade-mecum, 
Sth cd., p. 72, jiofe). For details respecting this 
disorder the reader is referred to Hennen’s Prin- 
ciples of Mililarij Surgery, Boggie On Hospital 
Gangrehc, and the article on ‘ Gangrene,’ bj' hir 
Holmes Cootc in Holmes’s System of Surgenj, voh i. 

EHALACRO'CORAX. See CoEiiOR.tNT. 

PHALiE'NA. See Mom. 

PIIA'LANGER or PHALANGIST {Plialan- 
' gista), a genus of marsupi.al quadnipcds, h.aring a 
rather short head, short ears, short avoolly fur, a 
long prehensile tail, sometimes completely covered 
avith hair, and sometimes only at the base, and 
Ecalj’ towards the extremitj’^; the dentition some- 
what various as to the number of premolars, the 
incisors ,alw.a 3 -s six in the upper j.aav and tavo in 
the lower, the true molars eight in each jaaa', the 
canmes of the lower jaav very small, and close to 
the incisors. The fore-paaa-s are strong, and capable 
of much use in grasping food and bringing it to the 
mouth. A numlier of species inhabit Australia .and 
the islands to the north of it. They liam cliiefly in 
trees, and feed on insects, small anim.als of various 
kinds, eggs, and fniits. The Sooty P. or Tatoa 
[P. fuliginosa.) is pretty common in Van Diemen’s 
Laud, and is much sought after on account of its 
fur, avhich is of a uniform smoky-black colour, or 
tinged aa’ith chestnut, aamrm and beautiful. The tail 


is very bushy. It Is nocturnal in its habits. — The 
Vulpine P. (P. vulpina), also called the Vulpine 
Opossujr, is a-ery plentiful and avidely diffused in 
Australia, The length of the animal from the point 
of the muzzle to the root of the tail is about 26 
inches ; the tail is about 15 inches long, and is 
bushy; the colour is gra 3 Tsh-yellow on tiie upper 



p.artr, and taaa-ny-huff below. The fur is not so 
mucha-.alucd ns that of the last species, but is used 
for v.arious purposes. Tho flesh, although it has a 
strong peculi.ar ilaa-our, is .a faa-ouritc food of tho 
Australi.an aborigines. — Nearly allied to this genus, 
is the genus Cuscus, of avhich one sjiecies, aamitish- 
gra 3 ’, spotted aauth broaam, is plentiful in tho hlolucca 
and P.apuan Isl.ands.— Allied to tho phalangors also 
arc tho Flying Phalangors (q. v.). 

PH ALA'NGIDzE, a family of Trachearian Arach- 
nida, popularly called Harvest-men, some of the 
species appearing in grc.at numbers in fields during 
the liay and corn harvests. They resemble spiders 
in their gcnor.al form, although their organs of 
respiration are very different. Their legs are 
extremely long and slender. Most of the species 
arc very agile. 

PHALANSTE'RIANISJI (from Gr. signifying 
phahanx and solid), the system of living in commu- 
nities called phalansteries, as suggested b 3 ^ Fourier, 
the French socialist. Sec Foumep.ism. 

PHA'LANX, the ancient Greek formation for 
heavy infantry, which won for itself .a reputation of 
inadneibility, may be described ns a lino of paraUol 
columns, rendered by its depth and solidity capable 
of penetrating .any lino of troops. The oldest 
phalanx was tho Lacedmmonian or Spartan, in which 
the soldiers stood eight deep ; tho Athenian ph.alanx 
had been the same, imtii, at the b,attle of hlanathon, 
(480 II.C.) hliltiades reduced the depth to four men 
in order to increase his front. VTicn Epaminondas 
organised tho Theban army against Sparta, ho felt 
that the Spartan line of b.attle would he impreg- 
n.ablc to troops ' organised in their own manner. 
He therefore mcre.ased the depth and lessened the 
front of his ph.alanx, wliich enabled him to burst 
through the Spartan line, inflicting tho sanguinaiy 
defc.at of Lcuctra (371 B.C.). Philip of Macedon had 
Ic.arncd the art of war under Ep.aminondas, and 
when he resolved to make his state a military 
power, he formed the celebrated Macedonian 
phalanx (359 u.c.), which enabled him to conquer 
Greece, and with which his son Alex.andcr subdued 
tho eastern world. The jMacedonian phalanx, as 
the latest form that organis.ation assumed, and. as 
the shape in which the phalanx encoimtered the 
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military sldll of tho west, is deserving of description. 
Tlio lino was IGdeop: a grand-plialanx oomprisiiie 
IGiGS-l lioplitcs, or heavy-armed soldiers, subdivided 
as follows : the gi'iand-phalanx was composed of four 
phalanxes or divisions, each under a gener.al ofliccr, 
called a phalangarch ; his command was divided 
into two brigades or merarchks (sometimes c.alled 
tclm'chies), each of these comprising two regiments, 
or cliiliarchics, of four battalions or t:;i>itagmala each. 
A si/iilagma answered accurately to a modern bat- 
talion, except that it avas smaller. It avas a perfect 
squ.are, avith IG men each av.ay, avas commanded by 
a stmlaginatarcli or aremf'/o? ; and had an adjutant, 

, aa'iih one or tavo other .stair-olllcers aa-ho stood bcliind. 
Eight files united aa’cro under a tariarch, four under 
a Iclmrcli, con'csiionding probably to a modern 
e.apt.ain, taa-o files avero under a ilitocMIe or subaltern. 
A single file of IG men avas called a lodms, and the 
best man av.as jilaced at its head ; a jiieked man, the 
ourngos, also marching in tho rear. Tho arms of all 
these phal.anx-meu aa'cro pikes or spc.ai-s, 2-i feet 
long, of avhieh G feet avero behind and IS feet held 
in front of tho combatant. As e.ach man occni>icd 
avith his shield threo feet, the phalanx, aadien it 
adv.anced, had six tiers of spear-points in front, a avail 
of steel avhieh no troojis could avithst.and, cspcciallj' 
ns the bc.arers of tho speam averc pressed on by tho 
ten ranks in their rear. By rapid movements tho 
jihalanx conld change front, form in close column of 
Bjuitagmata, and execute other critical manoeua'rcs. 
— Tho hc.aa’y-armcd phalanx aaaas ordinarilj’ flanked 
by pcUasIcs or light iiifaulry, similarly formed, but 
only eight deep, avhilo tho c.aa'alry aa'ore but four 
decji. The phalanx, as representative of the hc.aa-y 
formation, came in contact avith the lighter legion 
of Homo during the avars of I’yiTlms in It.aly. — At 
tho gro.at battle of Ileraeloa (279 ii.c.), tho pli.alaux 
avou tho day ; but the victory avas .attribut.ablo 
to other c.ausos ns much as to any superiority of 
formation. 

PIIA'LAIITS, a tj-rnut of Agi-igentum in Sicily, 
avho nourished about tho middle of the Glh c. ii.c. 
According to tlio prevalent tradition, he avas 
iuf.ainoiis for his cruelty. lie maintained his poaver 
for 10 years by the aid of foreign hirelings, and, it 
is said," by putting to death all jicrsons of eminence 
in his dominions ; but at last ho fell a victim to 
popidar indignation. Ho gratified, avo arc told, liis 
love of cruelty by causing )icrsou3 to bo roasted 
alia’o in a brazen bull, avliich av.as made for that 
purpose — the first victim being the maker, Perilliis. 
Oicero c.alls him tho ‘ most cruel of all tyiaanfs’ 
[cniileUndiiius oiiiriititii (i/miiiioriim). But some doubt 
attaches to this viuw of his character, partly bccauso 
many of the crimes laid to liis charge are intrinsically 
improbable, and p.artly because later traditions 
rejircsont him as fond of liter.aturo and jihilosopby, 
and a patron of learned men. Lucian allirms tb.at 
ho was natur.ally a mai\ of a mild and humano dis- 
position. How far tho later view should be allowed 
to modify tho c.arlicr, it is— in tho absence of all 
rcli.ablo knowledge — imi>Dssiblo to say. It is under 
tho later aspect that ho is shown to us in tho famous 
but siuirious JJjfisllcs of Phalai’is. See Benti.i:v. 

rnA'TjAROPE (P/infnro;)Us),a gomm of birds of 
tho family Ldblpcdkla: (q. v.) ; having a rather long, 
slender, we.ak, straight bill, resembling tlmt of the 
sandpipers, which, indeed, they otherwiso much 
resemble, although differing in their aquatic habits ; 
tho greater part of their time being passed in swim- 
ming on tho sea, where they seek molluscs and 
otlier small marino animals for their food. Tho 
Gi:av P. (P. lohntiis), although fonnerlj' so v.aro a 
bird in Britain that I’ennant says ho only know of 
two instances of its ocourronoo in his time, is now 
4 no 


not unfrcqucntly seen in its autumn migr.ation from 
its northern .abode to its southern winter-quarters. 
It breeds in tho Arctic regions both of the old and 
new avorld, migrating southw.ai-d in both on tho 
approach of avinter. Its entire length is r.ather more 
than eight inches. Tho tail is short. It is a bc.au- 
tiful bird, and remai-k.able for the grc.at difference of 
its summer and winter plum.agc, the prevailing tint 
in winter being a delicate gray, whilst in summer 



tho upper parts exhibit a fine mixture of black, 
white, and yellow, and tho breast and under parts 
are reddish chestnut. — Tho IlEB-NECitCD P. (P. 
ligpcrhorcii.t, or Lohipes ligperhorens, a goncrio dis- 
tinction being made by Cuvier and others, on account 
of tho sh.arpor and more slender bill), breeds in some 
of tlio nortiiern Scottish islands, .althougli it is more 
common in more northern regions, and, like tho 
former, is found in all tho northern parts of the avorid. 
It is rather smaller than tho Gr.ay P., and is, like it, 
very graceful in fonn and movements, and finely 
coloured. Tho phalaropes are very fearless of man, 
and very c.asily tamed. Their flesh is oily and 
uiqialatablc. 

I’lIA'LLUS, a representation of the m.alo gener- 
ative organs, used at certain Dionysian festiv.als 
in ancient Greece, ns a symbol of tho imwers of 
procreation. It was au object of common wor- 
ship throughout tho nature-religion of tho East, 
and was c.allcd by manifold names, such as 
Linga (q. V.), .Toni, Pollcar, &c. Originally, it had 
no other inc.aning than tho allegorical one of that 
mysterious union between tho male and female, 
which thronghout nature scorns to bo tho solo condi- 
tion of tho continuation of tho oxistenco of .anim.atcd 
beings ; but at a later jioriod, more p.articularly when 
ancient Home had become tho hot-bed of all natural 
and unnatural vices, its worship bcoamo an intoler- 
able nuisance, and was put down by tho senate on 
aecount of the more than usual immorality to which 
it gave rise. Its origin lias given rise to much 
speculation, but no certainty has been arrived at by 
invcstlgatoi-s. Tho Phcenicians traced its introduc- 
tion into their worship to Adonis, tho Egyptians 
to Osiris, tho Phrygians to Attys, tho Greeks to 
Dionysus. Tho common myth concerning it was tho 
story of some god deprived of his powers of generation 
— an .allusion to tho sun, avhieh in autumn loses its 
fructifying innuoncc. Tho itrocession in which it was 
car ried aljout avas c.alled Pliallagogia, or Pcriphallia, 
and a certain lijuun avas sung on that occasion, 
c.alled tho Pliallikon Melos. Tho bearers of tho 
pli.allus, avhieh generally consisted of red le.athcr, 
and avas attached to an enormous polo, avoro tho 
Phallophoroi. Phalli aa'cro on thoso oco.asion3 avorn 
ns ornaments round tho neck, or attaohccl to tho 
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l)odv. Aristotle traces the origin of comedy to the principal Egyptian cities in the narrative, and the 
ribaldry and the improvised jokes . customary on fact of Joseph having married Asenath, the daughter 
those festivals. Phalli were often attached to of Potipherah, priest of Heliopolis, a city evidently 
statues and of a prodigious size ; sometimes they the seat of the court under the 12th djmasty, as 
u-cro even movable. At a procession of Ptolemy Onar or Av.aris svas under the Shepherds. Equal 
rijiladclphus a phallus yas carried about made of difficulty is experienced in determining the P. who 
cold and 120 yards long. Before the temple of reduced the Israelites to bondage, employed them 
Venus at Hierapolis there stood trvo phalli, 180 in the labours of the brick-field, and oompeUed 
feet hieh upon which a priest mounted annually, them to build the treasure-crties of Pithom and 
anil remained there in prayer for seven d-iys. The Eameses. He appears to have meditated the total 
phallus was an attribute of Pan, Priapus, and to absorption of the Hebrews into the Egyptian race. 
k certain extent also of Hermes. All that is clear from the narrative is that the city 

. * ^ o£ Rameses was called after liis name, in tue same 

PHALLUS, a genus of fungi of the division j,3 modem forts have been by contemporary 

Gasteromycetes, egg-shaped, the outer covering a j^lers. How frequent mention occurs in the Papyri 
length bursting to permit the growth of a stein the Makatalu en Ramemi, or 

receptacle which produces the spores, and winch is Rameses II., which is represented on 

surmounted by a riidimentap’ pifciis. The most Medinat-Abii ; and this has induced 

common British species, P. mipiidicus or falidus, Bunsen to depress the date of the 

popularly called i7iJiWiora,_ is as la^ge .as .a hens from 1491 B. c. to the close of the nineteenth 

egg, growing underground in thickets, and finaUy jy^^sty, or after Rameses II., a point controverted 
sending up a stem inches high, the l^id ^ chronologists, who ivish to elevate it to the 

smell of which is Mt for many yards around. The or 1732 B. C. To syn- 

'egg 13 fuU of a ]elly-liko substance. The growth of the former date, Lepsius takes the rabbini- 

the stem is very r.apid, .and it soon decays. ^ ^ £oy £.£^3 Exodus, or 1340 n. c. 

PHAHERO'GAMOUS (Or. phaneros, manifest ; for the birth of Moses. The P. of the Exodus is 
lyamO, marriage) PLAHTS, or Pii.iENOOAMOOS (Or. supposed to be Merienptah or Menephthes, the son 
vliaino, to shew) Plants, are those plants which and successor of Eameses 11. Philologically, this 
h.avo true flowers, and in which the sexual organs explanation is preferable, as the fixed point in the 
(stamens and pistUs) are distinctly notable. They inquiry is the name of the Migdol of Eameses found 
are also called Flowemng Plants, being by all both in the Scriptures and on the monuments of 
these names contradistinguished to Cryptogamous Egypt. Other Pharaohs arc mentioned; as the 
Plants (q. v.). The seeds of P. P. originate from father of Tahpenes, wife of Hadad and mother of 
Ovules (q.-v.), and already contain the young plant, Genuboth; the P. whose daughter Solomon married ; 
more or less perfectly formed, which is called the p. Hechao, or Hecho II., who gave battle to Josiah, 
embryo. P. P. arc about tlireo-fourths of all knoavn king of Jud.ah, whom he slew at Megiddo, and who 
iil.ants. Among them are included all the larger maae war against the Syrians, defeated them at 
plants, and all plants of groat importance in an Magdoliis, and took Cadytiis or Kaish, on the 
economic point of view. They are gener.ally divided Arunata or Orontes. Ho was subsequently defeated 
into MonocoUjledonovs or Pndogenoua Plants, and by Nebuchadnezzar at Carchemish, G07 B. c. P. 
hicotykdonous or Exogenous Plants. Hophra, was the Uaphris or Apries of the Greeks, 

•pWA'T?AnTT Tlipuame mven bv the Hebrews ’"’’lose destruction was prophesied by Jeremiah, 

Lme manner as Cmsar was applied to the Roman 

empdrors, and as IChan is to the Tartar and Shah •_ _ 

to tlic Peraian rulers. The word is of uncertain PHA RISBBS {Pmskm or Perushmy Sepai- 
ctymolony, being capable of two derivations— viz., atists), a so-called ‘Jewish sect, more correctly, 
cither Pa ra, ‘the Sun,’ which is the leading or however, a certain Jewish school, which probably 
first title of all Egyptian monarchs, or the popii- dates as a distinct body or party froni the time of 
lar e.xpression, Hi ouro, or H/ioitro, ‘ the King.’ It the Syrian troubles, and whose chief tendency it 
is even possible to derive it from Pa liar, ‘the was to resist all foreign, chiefly Greek, influences 
Horns,’ another title of Egyptian monarchs. The that threatened to undermine the sacred religion ot 
greatest difficulties have been encountered in their fathers. They most emphatically took their 
.attempting to determine the particular monarchs stand upon the Law, together with those inferences 
who pass finder this name in the Scriptures. The drawn from its written letter which haa, partly from 
first-mentioned P. is the one in ■ whose reign time immemori.al, been current as a sacred tradrtion 


coniectiirc in support of this theory. Another P. is distinction to the Am-Haarcz,orcommon people— 
the one in whose reign Joseph was brought to Egypt, and their cliicf object in life w.a3 the Dmne Law, 
and who w.as supposed by Eusebius to be Apophis, its study and further development. Jrnnoipally 
one of the later Shepherd Kings of the seventeenth distinguished by their most scrupulous observance 
dynasty, wdio are known from the monuments to of certain ordinances relating to things clean and 
h.ave immediately preceded the eighteenth. Bunsen uncle.an, they further adopted among themselves 
indeed places the arrival of Joseph in the reign of various degrees of purity, the highest of avliioh, 
Usertesen, or, as lie reads his name, Sesertesen 1. of however, avas scarcely ^er reached by any member 
the 12th dynasty, in which indeed a famine is stated of their community. For every degree, a special 
in the hieroglyphical texts to have happened, and in course of instruction, a solemn mitiation, and a 
which it appears numerous officers w'ere established rovitiato avas pecessaiy ; all of which, together with 
to t.ake charge ot the grain. Arguments, lioavcver, a certain distinction in aress, seems to have been 
may be adduced for Joseph having arrived in the imitated from them by the Essenes (q. v.). Lno 
time of the 12th dynasty, from the fact of the name of P. or Perushim avas probably at first 
establishment of the family of Jacob in the land bestowed upon them in derimon by the Sadducees or 
of Goshen, the importance to avhich Joseph had Zadokites, the pnestly anstomacy md their party 
risen, and the omission of the name of any of the the Patricians, who differed from them politically, 
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and to Eomo extent also in religions matters. Tlie 
P. bad no special ‘ Confession of Faith.’ or articles 
of creed different from the rvholo body of Jcrv.=. 
The Bible, .as interpreted by the tradition.al L.arv, 
•sv.as their only code. Obedience to this Lav,-, 
strictest obsegrmnee of all relieions and moral 
duties, submission to the Divino T/ill, full confidence 
in the rvisdom and justice of Pror-idence, firm belief 
in future rew.ard and punishment, chactit}-, meek- 
ness, and forbearance — these vrere the doctrines 
inculcated in their schools. They avere, in fact, 
nothing more or less than the educ.ated part of the 
people, avho s.aavin tlio rigid adlierence to the ancient 
religion, such as it had developed itself in the course 
of centuries, the only means of saving and preserving 
the commonwealth, notwithstanding all its intemru 
and external troubles. Hence, they wished the 
public affairs, the state .and aU its political doings, 
to be directed and measured by the standard of this 
same Divine Law; without any regard for those 
aristocratic families who ruled, or at .all events 
grc.atly influenced the commonwealth. These con- 
sisted of the priestly families, the Zadoldtes (Sad- 
dueees, q. v.), and of the v.aliant heroes and s.igacions 
statesmen, who had brought the Syrian wars to a 
successful issue, and had, by prudent negotiations 
■with other courts, restored the nation to its former 
greatness, and, on their o;vn part, had acquired 
wealth and fame, and freer and wider ■views of life 
and religion. The hatter held the modem doctrine, 
that religion .and state were two totafly different 
tUngs ; that God had given man the power of taking 
his m.atters into his own hands ; and that it avas 
foolish to w.ait for a supornatur.al interference, where 
energy and will were all that was required. Natur- 
ally enough, the political difference between the 
two iJ.arties by degrees gi'ow into a reli^ous one, 
since the Jewish St.ate was one still com- 
pletely pervaded by the religious element — as 
indeed it had begun as a theoor<aoy, and could 
still, to a certain extent, bo c.aUed by that name. 
And the more the Sadducccs lost their influence 
— the people siding ■with the P. — ^tho more the 
religious gulf must have ividened between them ; 
although the divergence between them, as far 
as our authorities — Josephus, the New Testa- 
ment, and the Talmud — go, does not seem to have 
been of a very grave natiu-e. Thus, the P. assumed 
the dogma of immortality, chiefly ■with a view 
to a future reward of good and evil deeds in this 
world; avhile the Sadducees, ■without rejecting — 
as ave are erroneously informed by Josephus — ^this 
dogma in the least, yet held that there was nothing 
in the Scriptiue to w.arrant it, and, above all, that' 
there was no need of .any future reward; at any- 
r.ato, th.at a pious life avith a ■view to this was not 
meritorious. "While the P. hold all the traditional 
ordinances in equal rev-erence ■with the Mosaic 
ones, tracing, in fact, most of the former to Sinai 
itself, the Sadducees rejected, or Lather varied 
some of these according to the traditions of their 
own families : these ordinances chiefly relating to 
priestly and sacrifioial observances, certain laws 
of purity, and some parts of the civil Law. It may 
perhaps even be assumed, with the most recent 
investigators (chiefly Geiger), that the P. were 
the representatives of a newer Halacha, dictated 
by an oppositional and religious and national zeal 
avhich carried them far beyond the original 
bound.aries. Certain other legal differences between 
the two parties, such as the application of the laws 
of inheritance to daughters, or of the responsi- 
bility of the master for his servants, are nothing 
more than political party-views in a religious mask, 
which were me.ant to meet certain special isolated 
cases only. In gener.al, the P. handled justiee in a 


much milder manner than their antagonists, who 
took their stand upon the rigid letter, and would 
hc.ar of no mercy wlicre a violation of the code w.as 
clearly made out. Out of the midst of the P. rose 
the great doctors and masters of the Law {So/crim, 
Scribes, A'’omod/d'i.<’'.-ah)i. tc.achers of the L.aw), and 
to them were intrusted by the later rulers the most 
important offices. 

until reccntl 3 ', the greatest misconccjition has 
prevailed even among .schol.ars respecting tliis 
self-sacrificing, patriotic, pious, Ic.arncd, and national 

p. arty of progress. That there were among tlioin 
those who were a disgrace to anj- partj', and, 
still more, to their strict one, no one Icnow bettor 
than the P. themselves, and in bitterer ■words than 
were ever used by Christ and the apostles, the 
Talmud castig.atcs certain hjqicrpious members of 
their o'wn community as the ‘ plague of Ph.arisaism.’ 
These hypocrites were ch.aractcristically styled Bc- 
luim [dj’ed, painted ones], ‘ who do evil deeds like 
Zimri, and require a godlj' rew.ard like Phinohas.’ 
Seven kinds of P. are enumerated in the Talmud, 
sbe of whom wore not to he counted as real Phari- 
sees — ■viz. (1) they who did the will of God for 
earthly motives; (2) those who made very small 
steps, or s.aid : "Wait for me — ^I have still some good 
deed to do; (3) those who knocked their heads 

ag. amst w.alls, lest they might look at a woman ; 
( 4 ) cx officio Saints ; (5) those who say : tell mo of 
another duty ; (6) those avho are pious, because 
they fe.ar God. The only genuine Pharisee was ho 
‘ who did the will of his Father in Heaven, because 
he loved Him.’ Josephus’s accounts, distortions in 
themselves, have, to add to the confusion, boon 
misunderstood^ (thus, for ex.ample, the word which 
ho uses to design.ate the three parties, never me.ant 
‘ sect,’ as it has invariably been interpreted) ; and 
the position of Christ, in relation to tho P., c.an 
never he understood properly without a full acquaint- 
ance with tho circumstances of the time, to which 
there is no other way than a Imowlodgo of that 
literature (the Talmud and Midrash) avhich h.os so 
long been neglected. Christ found tho influence 
of the P. predominant among tho people, .although 
the Sadducees (and tho Bocthnsi.ans) were in reality 
the ruling classes and allies of the reigning dynasty. 
Ho naturally sided ■with the democnatic party of 
the P. ag.ainst that of the proud opposite camp. 
As for the religious tendencies of the latter, tho 
Sadducees (q. v.) — tho people had decided that 
point already practically, by siding with the Pha- 
risees. Once only an allusion is made also to tho 
leaven of Herod = the Sadducees (M.ark viii. 15, 
c£ Matt. x'vi. C). But it w.as, above all things, 
necessary to combat tho over-OTo^wing tendency to 
choke up, as it were, aU re.al piety .and genuine 
virtue of heart under extem.'d ceremonies and 
observances, which, mdess guarded against, -wiU 
appear, instead of a mere symbol and memento, 
the essence of religion itself, and thus become in 
time a delusion and bondage, and end in th.at 
vile hypocrisy, ag.ainst which the Talmud fights 
ayith aU its powers of derision, and Christ inveighs 
in much more vehement terms than is his wont. 
It was not in themselves that those ‘oral laws’ 
were held up to scorn. They were a necessary and 
natural gro-irth, and acted, in tho main, beneficially; 
as is now fully recognised by scholars of eminence. 
(For some further rem.arks on the subject, seo 
TALJiIDI).) 

Pharisaism — from which gradually br.auohed off tho 
wild demoor.atic.al p.arty of Zealots (Kannaim), and 
which for the last time represented political opinions 
in the revolution of Bar Coohha— has, from tho 
downfall of tho s.anctuary, and the final destruction 
of the commonwealth to this day, remained tho 
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principal representative of Judaism as a creed only, 
Sadduceeism dying out, or, at all events, producing 
only one such sterile plant as Karaism. See Jewish 
Sects, Sadducees. 

PHARMACOPQS'IA. This term has hcen applied 
to various worlts, consisting for the most part of 
(1) a list of the articles of the Materia Medica, 
whether simple or compound, with their characters, 
and the tests for the determination of their purity ; 
and (2) a collection of approved receipts or pre- 
scriptions, together with the processes for articles 
in the Materia Medica, obtained hy chemical opera- 
tions. Almost every civilised country of import- 
ance has its national pharmacopoeia, .amongst which 
those of the United Statet, Prance, and Prussia 
deserve specially honourable notice. The first 
pharmacopoeia published under .authority appe.ars to 
liave been that of Hurcmberg in the year 1542. A 
student named Valerius Cordtis, who was staying 
for a short time at Nuremberg, shewed a collection 
of medic.al receipts, which he had selected from the 
works of the most eminent writers, to the physi- 
cians of tliat city, who were so struck with its 
v.alue that they imged him to print it for the benefit 
of the apothecaries, and obtained for his work the 
sanction of the senatus. Before this time, the 
books chiefly in use amongst apothecaries were the 
treatises : On Simples by Avicenna and Senapion ; 
the Liber ServUoris of B.alchasim ben Aberazerim ; 
the Anlidotarmm of Johannes Damascenus or 
jMezue, arranged in classes ; and the Antidotarium 
of Nicolaus de Salerno, which was arranged alpha- 
betically. This work was commonly called Nlcolazts 
2la;inus, io distinguish it from an abridgment known 
as Nicolaus Parvus. 

Confining our remarks to the British Pharma- 
copoeias, wo may notice that the first edition of 
the London Pharmacopooia (or, more correctly 
speaking, of the Pharmacopoeia of the London 
College of Physicians) appeared in 1G18, and was 
chiefly foimdod on the works of hiczue and Nicolaus 
de Salerno. Successive editions appe.arcd in 1C27, 
1G35, 1G50, 1G97, 1721, 174G, 1787, 1809, 1824, 183G, 
and 1851 ; and form an important contribution to 
the history of the progress of pharmacy and thera- 
jjeutics during the last two centuries and a h.alf. 
'J'lio n.aturo and the number of the ingredients that 
entered into the composition of many of the 
pharmaceutical preparations of the 17th and 
ISth centuries, wordd equ.ally astonish most of 
the practitioners and patients of the present d.ay. 
In the earlier editions wo find enumerated earth- 
worms, Bn.ails, wood-lice, frogs, toads, puppy dogs, 
foxes (‘ a fat fox of middle age, if you can get such 
a one’), the skull of a m.an who had been hanged, 
the blood of the cat, the urine and excrements of 
various animals, &o. ; and electuaries were ordered, 
containing 50, G2, and in one instance — Mathiolus, 
his Great Antidote against Poison nnd Pestilence — 
124 different ingredients. 

The Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia is more modern 
than the Louden, the first edition having appeared 
in 1G99 ; while the Dublin Pharmacopoeia does not 
date further back than 1807- The latest editions of 
these works appeared in the years 1841 and 1850 
respectively. 

Until the Bledical Act passed in 1858, the right 
of publishing the pharmacopoeias for England,' Scot- 
land, and Ireland was vested in the Colleges of 
Physicians of London, Edinburgh,, and Dublin 
respectively; and as these three pharmacopceias 
contained many important preparations, similar in 
name but totally different in strength (as, for 
example, dilute hydrocyauic acid,'solution of hydro- 
chlorate of morphia, &c.), dangerous complica- 
tions arose from a London proscription being made 


up in Edinbiirgh or Dublin, or vice versA. By that 
act it is ordained that ‘ the General [hledical] Coim- 
cil shall cause to^be published, under their direction, 
a book containing a list of medicines and com- 
pounds, and the manner of preparing them, together 
with the true weights and measures by which they 
.are to be prepared and mixed ; and containing such 
other matter and things relating thereto as the 
General Council shall think fit, to be called British 
Pharmacopatia, which shall for all purposes bo 
deemed to be substituted throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland, for the several above-mentioned phar- 
macopoeias.’ The British Pharmacopoeia, which 
appe.ared in the beginning of the year 1864, gave 
rise to such a gener.al feeling of disappointment 
throughout the whole ranks of the profession (in- 
cluding even the chemists and druggists), th.at the 
Gcnenal Council brought out a new and amended 
edition in 18G7. This work was a very great im- 
provement on its predecessor, and has been favour- 
ably received by the profession. See Supp., Vol. X. 

PHA'EMACY (from the Gr. pharmacon, a 
medicine) is that department of Materia Medica 
(q.v.) which treats of the collection, preparation, 
preservation, and dispeusing of medicines. It is 
synonymous with Pharmaceutical Chemistry. , 

PHA'ROS, a rocky islet off the-, coast of Egypt, 
which Alexander the Great connected with Alex- 
andria by the Heptastadium , or Seven Eurlong Mole. 
The light-house, at its N.E. point, commenced by 
Ptolemy 1. and finished about 280 n.c., was looked 
upon as one of the wonders of the world. It seems 
to h.avc been 400 feet high, and lasted for ICOO 
yc.ars. The lire, const.antly kept lighted on its 
summit, w.as said to be visible for 40 miles. The 
island of P. beeamo ultimately a suburb of Alex- 
andria by means of a street extending .along the 
mole. After the time of Julius Cmsar, it rcl.apscd 
into its original condition of a mere fishing 
station. 

PHARSA'LUS, now FEnsAL.!, anciently a town 
of Thess.aly, to the south of Larissa, on the river 
Enipous, a br.anch of the Peneus (now the S.al.am- 
bria), and historic.ally notable m.ainly for the great 
battle fought hero between Ca:s.ar and Pompey, 
August 9, 48 n.c. Pompey had about 45,000 
legion.aries, 7000 c.avalry, and a great number of 
light-armed auxiliaries. Cmsar had 22,000 legion- 
aries and 1000 German and Gallic cav.alry. The 
b.attle, which commenced with an attack on Pom- 
pey’s left wing, ended in a complete victory for 
C.Tsar, and determined the f.ato of the Homan 
world. 

PHARYNGOBBA'NCHII, a sub-order of Dcr- 
moptcrous (q. v.) fishes, characterised by resph-atory 
processes projecting from above the pharynx into 
the largo cavity of the mouth. The P. have no 
heart, and are the lowest in org.anisation of all fishes. 
The species are very few. See Laucelet. 

PHABYNGOGNA'THI, an order of fishes, in 
the system of MUUor and Owen ; p.artly Acanthop- 
tcrous and p.artly Malacopterous in the system of 
Cuvier; some of them also Cycloid, .and some 
Ctenoid. Their common characteristic is the union 
of the lower pharyngeals into one bone. 

PHA'RYNX (Gr.) is the name of th.at part of 
the .alimentary canal which lies behind the nose, 
mouth, .and larynx. It is a musoulo-merabranous 
sac, situated upon the cervical portion. of the verto- 
br.al column, and extending from the base of the 
skull to the level of the fifth cervic.al vertebra, 
avhero it becomes continuous with the CEsophagus 
(q. V.). Its length is about four inches and a half, 
it is broader in its transverse than in its antero- 
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posterior diameter, and its narron’est point is at 
its termination in the oesophagiis. Seven foramina 
or openings communicate Tvith it — viz., the two 



Fig. 1. — The Pliarjm.'c laid open from behind : 

1, ft section of the l3a«o of tho skull ; 2, 2, the walls of tlio 
pharynx dra^Ti to either side; 3,3, tho posterior narcs, 
separated by tho vomer ; 4, 4, the extremities of tho Eusta* 
cliian tubes ; 6, tlio soft palato ; C, C, 7» 7, its posterior and 
anterior pillars; 8. tho root of the tongue; 9, the epiglottis 
overhanging; 10, the opening of the larynx; II, the posterior 
part of tho larynx ; 12, tho opening into tho oesophagus, whose 
external surface is seen at 13; 14, tho trachea,— (From 
Wilson.) 

posterior narcs or nostrils, at tlic upper and front 
part of the P. ; the two Eudadiian iuheSy opening 
on the outer surface of tho preceding oriticcs ; the 
mout/i/ the taiynx / and the asop/taffus. 

The P. is composed of nu cxtonml musetdar coat; 



Fig. 2,— External View of the Muscles of Pliarynx : 

I, the orbicularis oris muscle ; 2, tho Luccinator muscle; 3 , 
portion of lower jaw, part of which is cut away; 4, pterygo- 
maxlllary ligament; 5, tho hyoid bone; C. the Uiyroid 
cartilage; 7» the bicoid cartilage; 0, tho trachea; 9, the 
ccsophagus, with the recurrent laryngeal nerro lying between 
it and tho trachea ; 10, the stylo-pharyngcus muscle ; 11, 12, 
13, tho superior, middle, and inferior constrictor muscles. 

a middle Ji^rous coat called the pharpngcal apo- 
neurosis^ thick above -where the muscular coat is 
absent, and gradually tliinning as it descends: 


and a mttcous co.it, continuous with the mucous 
membrane o£ the mouth and nostrils. The muscular 
coat requires special notice. It is composed of a 
superior, middle, and inferior constrictor muscle on 
either side, together with two less important muscles, 
termed the stfo-pharpngcal and palato-phari/ngeal 
muscles. When tho food, after being sufficiently 
nmstic.itcd and mixed irith saliv.i, is thrown, by 
the action of tho tongiie, into tho P., the hitter is 
draivn npw.irds and dilated in different directions ; 
the devator muscles (the st}'lo-phar}-nge.il and 
palato-pharjTigeal) then relax, and the P. descends ; 
and as soon as the morsel is fairlj' within the sphere 
of action of the constrictor muscles, they succes- 
sively contract upon it, and gradually p.iss it 
onw.irds to the oesophagus. Independently of its 
importance in the act of swallowing, the P. exerts 
an influence on tho modulation of the voice, 
especially in the production of the higher notes. 

The P. is not so frequent a seat of dise.ise as 
many other parts of the intestinal tube. In cases 
of Diphtheria (q. v.) it is usually the chief seat of 
the dise.ise. It is liable to ordinary inflammation 
or pharyngitis — an affection characterised by pain, 
especially in swalloiving, without redness in the 
fauces or change of voice. Little in the w.iy of 
tre.itmcnt, except low diet and attention to tho 
bowels, is required ; and the inflanunation usually 
terminates in resolution. Sometimes, however, it 
proceeds to suppimition, and .ihsccsscs — dangerous 
p.irtly from inanition consequent on inability to 
take food, hut chiefly from suffocation duo to pres- 
sure on tho l.irj’n.x — are formed. These abscesses 
are more dangerous in tho lower th.in in tho upper 
part of the P., and are more common, in young 
children than in adults. Tho tro.itmcnt consists in 
opening tho abscess, which gives immediate relief ; 
but the operation must ho conducted with great 
care, and the incision made as nearly as possible to 
the mesial line, in consequence of the largo adjacent 
blood-vessels. 

PHASCO'GALE, .1 genus of marsnpi.il quadru- 
peds, of which one species, P. peniciUata, .ihout the 
size of .i rat, gray, with long soft hair, and a long 
tufted tail, is common in most parts of Australia, 
lives chiefly in tho hollows of dec.iyed trees, and 
jircys on small anim.ils of every kind. It is much 
disliked by the colonists, to whom it is known as 
the Tapoa Tafa, on account of its depredations in 
poidtrj'-yards and kirders. It is very agile and 
audacious. 

PHASE'OLUS. See IIidxty-be.i.i<. 

PHA'SES (Gr. pJiasis, appearance), the different 
luminous appearances presented by the moon and 
several of tho planets, sometimes the whole, a part, 
or none, of the luminous surface being seen from 
the earth. The various phases of the moon, and 
the reasons of them, are mentioned under the article 
Moox. Mercury and Venus, being inferior planets, 
present to an observer on the e.irth exactly similar 
phases to those of the moon ; but the former require, 
instead of a month, periods of IIG and 5S4 days respec- 
tively to pass through .1 complete series of phases. 
Tho superior planets, to a certain extent, exhibit 
phases, but tho luminous surface, as seen from the 
earth, only a-aries from the full iUumination seen 
avhen they are in conjunction arith the earth to a 
slightly gibbous appearance avhen they .att.iin their 
greatest elongation; .and their distance from tho 
sim is so great in comp.arison avith that of the earth, 
as to render the variation in the form of their 
liuniuous surface not observable, except in the case 
of Mars and occasionally of Jupiter. Galileo was tho 
first to observe the phases of Venus, and he con- 
sidered them as one of the most satisfactory proofs 
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of tlic trutli of the Copernican system. The great 
brilliancy of Mercury, and its nearness to the snn, 
lircvented its phases from being so, easily notieed, 
but they Trero at last observed by Masius, and 
since by many other astronomers. The term phases 
is freQuently applied to designate the successive 
stages of an eclipse, lunar or solar. 

PHASIA'NIDjE, a family of gallinaceous birds, 
including pheasants, argus, Slacartney cock, fowls, 
impeyans, tragopans, &c. ; its limits, however, being 
extended by some ornithologists to include peacocks 
and turkeys {Pavonida:), winch differ from it by no 
very coiisiderahlb character. The hind-toe is placed 
higher on the tarsus than the front toes, so that 
(inly the tip touches the ground. The wings are 
short. 

PIIA'SIS, a river in Colchis, now called the 
PiON. It rises in the mountains of Caucasus, flows 
in a generally western direction, and enters the 
Euxine near the ancient city of Phasis. 

PHA'SMIDiE (6r. pJiasma, a spectre), a family 
of orthopterous insects, allied to Mantida:, hut 
Vliffering in having the fore-legs similar to the other 
legs, and used like them for locomotion, not for 
combat and prehension, in the want of stemmatic 
eyes, and in the similarity of the first joint of the 
thorax to the other joints. They are insects of 
very extraordinary appearance, inhabiting tropical 
coimtries, and spending their laves upon trees and 
shrubs, the tender shoots of which they devour. 
Some of them resemble green loaves j some resemble 
brown and withered leaves ; whilst others, wingless, 
or uearl}' so, and with much elongated bodies — one 
species nine inches in length — resemble dried twigs. 
To these peoiUiarities they owe their safety from 
enemies, eluding observation, for their motions are 
sluggish. Some are known as Loaf Insects, Spectre 
Insects, Walking-sticks, &o. The larvm of tho P. 
much resemble the perfect insect. 

PHEA'SANT {Phasiamis), a genus of gallinaceous 
birds of tho family Phasianidcc ; having a rather 
short strong hill, a little curved ; tho mioeks and 
skin surrounding tho eyes destitute of feathers, and 
warty ; tho wings short ; tho tail long, its feathers 
so placed as to slope down, roof-like, on cither side, 
tho middle feathers longest ; the tarsus of the male 
furnished with a spur. The males of aU tho species 
are birds of splendid plumage ; the females have 
shorter tails and dull or sombre colours. There are 
numerous species, natives of the warm and temperate 
parts of Asia. The Coji-uon P. (P. Colchicus) is 
said to have been brought from the banks of the 
Phasis, in Colchis, to t^e south of Europe, at a very 
remote period, its introduction being ascribed in 
classic legend to the Argonauts. From the Phasis it 
derived its Greek name Phaslanos, thb origin of its 
name in English and other modern languages. It 
was soon naturalised in Europe, and is now diffused 
over almost all the temperate parts of it. The date 
of its introduction into Britain is not knoivn, 
but was certainly before the end of the 13th c. : it 
has long been plentiful in plantations and game- 
preserves, and has been introduced into almost every 
part of the country suitable to its habits. The 
abundance of pheasants in Britain, however, is to 
bo ascribed chiefly to careful game-preservation, 
without which tho race would in all probability 
soon be extirpated. No kind of game falls so easy 
a prey to the poacher. 

A minute description of the Common P. is unneces- 
sary. The head and neck of the male are steel-blue, 
reflecting brown, green, and purple in different 
lights ; the back and wings exhibit a fine mixture 
of orange-red, black, brown, and light yellow ; the 
breast and belly are golden-red, each feather 


margined with black, and reflecting tints of gold 
and purple. The whole length of a male P. is about 
three feet, of which the tail often measures two 
feet. The entire length of the female is about two 
feet. The general colour of the female is pale 
yellmvish-hrown, varied with darker brown, the 
sides of the neck tinged with red and green. The 
ordinaiy weight of a P. is about two pounds' and a 
half j but when pheasants are abundantly supplied 
with food, and kept imdisturbed, they are some- 
times four pounds or four pounds and a half in 
weight. The P., unlike the partridge, is polygamous. 

The nest of the P. is on the ground, and is a rude 
heal) of leaves and grasses, in which eleven or 
twelve ohve-brown eggs are laid. But in the half- 
domesticated state in which it exists in many 
English preserves, the P. does not pay that attention 
to its eggs and young which it does when more -wild, 
and not nnfrequently continues to lay eggs for a 
considerable time, like the domestic fowl ; the eggs 
being removed by the gamekeeper, and hatched by 
hens, along with eggs from nests found among clover 
and hay in the season of mowing. Very yoimg 
pheasants must be carefully supplied with ants’ 
eggs, maggots, &c., and the whole difficulty of rear- 
ing them is in their earliest stage. Pheasants feed 
very indiscriminately on berries, seeds, roots, young 
shoots of plants, worms, insects, {:o. Beans, pease, 
corn, and buclcwhcat are frequently thrown for 
them in open places in woods ; and they scrape up 
bulbous and tuberous roots in winter. They roost 
in trees at no great height from the ground, and 
poachers sometimes capture them by burning sul- 
phur below them. During the moulting season, they 
do not ascend trees to roost, but spend tho night 
on the ground, when they fall a ready prey to foxes. 
They are fond of woods with a thick undergroivth, 
in wliich, when disturbed, they naturaOy seek 
shelter, running whilst it is possible, rather than 
taking flight. The male P. takes flight much more 
readily than the female, which, apparently trusting 
to her brown colour to escape observation, often 
remains still until tho sportsman is almost upon her. 
The males and females do not associate together 
except during tho breeding season, but small 
numbers of one sex are often found in company. 
The ‘ short crow’ of the males begins to bo heard in 
March. In England and Scotland pheasant-shooting 
legally begins on the 1st of October, and ends on 
the 3d of February. The pheasants turned out from 
the gamekeeper’s breeding-yard into a preserve, are 
in general supplied ivith abundance of food during 
winter, and come to the accustomed call as readily 
as any Idnd of poultry, so that the sportsmanship 
of a Valine, in which they are killed by scores or 
hundreds, is of the lowest kind. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention that the flesh of tho P. is in 
very high esteem for the table. 

The female P., in old age, or when from any 
cause incapable of the functions of reproduction, 
sometimes assumes the plumage of the male. The 
P. exhibits a remarkable readiness to hybridise with 
other gallinaceous birds. A hybrid between it and 
the common fowl is not imfrcquent, and is called a 
Pero. Hybrids between the P. and Black Grouse 
have also occuiTcd ; and hybrids are supposed to 
have been produced between tho P. and Guinea- 
fowl, and the P. and turkey. None of these 
hybrids, however, have ever been knoivn to be 
fertile, except with one of the original species. On 
the contrary, the offspring of the Common P. and 
tho King-necked P. (P. lorqualus) is perfectly 
fertile, a circumstance which is urged in argument 
by those who regard them as mere varieties of one 
species. The King-necked P. is now almost as 
plentiful in Britain as the Common P. : it is a native 

*■ AC.r, 
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of the forests of India and China, and is said not to 
breed Tvith the Common P. in a truly wild state, but 
in Britain they readily intermix. It is distinguished 
by a white rin" almost surroimding the neck, and 
is of smaller sixe than the Common P., somewhat 
different in markings, and has a shorter t.ail. — ^The 
Bohemian P. is another v.ariety of a silvery-gr.ay 
colour. — White pheasants are of not very unfrequcnt 
oceurrence. — Of other species of P. may be men- 
tioned Diaud’s P. (P. versicolor), a native of J.ava, 
in which the prev.aUing colour is green ; and 
Beeves’s P. (P. JleevesU), a native of the north of 
China, in which white is the prevailing colour, .and 
the tail is of extraordinary length, so th.at a bird not 
larger than the Common P. measures eight feet in 
entire length. Of somewhat different tj-pe, and 
more nearly approaching to the common fowl, arc the 
Golden P. (P. pictus, or Thaumalia picla) and the 
Silver P. (P. or Gallophasis nyclhcmcnis), both 
natives of China, and both hardy birds, the intro- 
duction of which into British preserves has been 
.attempted with good prospect of succep. _ Both 
have long been kept in a state of domestication by 
the Chinese. The Golden P. is one of the most 

1 splendid of the tribe. It has a fine crest, .and a ruff 

1 of or.ango and black, capable of being erected .at 
i pleasure. Tlic tail is very long. The crest and ruff 

1 are held in great estimation by anglers for making 
‘ artificial flies.— Lady Amherst’s P. (P. or Thau- 
\ pialia Amherstia;) is a native of Chin.a, resembling 
the Golden P., and with an extremely long tail. — 
The Silver P. is one of the largest and most power- 
1 fill of the tribe, and very combative, driving the 

1 Common P. from luesen’cs into which it is intro- 
duced. The prevailing colour of tho upper parts 
and tail of tho male is white, finely pencilled with 
black, tho breast and belly purplisli-blaclc.- The 
name P. is sometimes extended to g.allinaceous birds 
i of allied genera. 

1 PHEASANT-SHELL {Phasiandla), a genus of 

1 gasteropodous molluscs of the family Turlinklcc, of 
which tho shells aro much valued for their bc.auty, 
and when they were rare in collections, were some- 
times sold for extraordin.ary prices. They .are now 
; comparatively cheap and plcntifid, being found in 
great numbers on some parts of tho Austr.alian 
coast. 

PHEI'DIAS (Lat. Phidias), son of Charmidcs, 
tho greatest soulptor of ancient Greece, born 
at Athens probably between 600 — 490 D.C, His 
first instnietor in art was Ilcgias of Athens; he 
afterwards studied under a moro famous master, 
Ageladas of Argos. Ho ajipcars to have first 
acquired distinction in his profession soon after tho 
battle of Salamis, and indeed his great works were 
all exceiited during a period most favour.ablo for the 
development and encouragement of genius, when 
Greece w.as triumphant over external enemies, .and 
her people enjoyed a moro perfect liberty than 
almost at any othev period of their history. With 
tho character of tho age correspond tho works of its 
poets, particularly ot tho tragedians vEschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, and of its sculptors, 
particularly of Phoiilias. Under Cimon’s administra- 
tion the Athcni.ans began tho work of restoring 
their city, which tho Persians had destroyed, in 
moro than its former magnificence, and to fill it 
with noble works of art. P. was accordingly 
employed in maldng tho colossal br.azen statue of 
Minerva, Athena, Promachos, which w.as jdaced 
upon tho citadel, and was executed prob.ably about 
4(j0 B.o. To tho government of Cimon succeeded 
that of Pericles, still moro brilliant, and signalised 
by an extraordinary development of .art. Pericles 
not only g.avo to P. a commission to execute all the 
dCG 

more splendid statues that were to be erected, but 
made liim general superintendent of all works of 
art going on in the city. Plutarch tells us that 

P. had imder him architects, statuaries, workers 
in copper and bronze, stone-cutters, gold and 
ivory beaters, &c. To P., as director-gener.al of 
all tho skilled artists and artificers of Athens, we 
owe, among other glorious edifices, the Propylma 
and the Parthenon, the scidpturod ornaments of 
avhich were executed under his direct superintend- 
ence, while tho statue of the goddess Athene, 
tho materials for which were ivory and gold, was 
the work of P. himself (circa 438 n.c.). This statue 
w.as clothed with a golden robe, wkich alone aras 
worth 44 talents of gold. The statue is gone for 
ever, and the P.arthenon is now only a magni- 
ficent wreck, but we still possess some splendid 
evidence of the genius of P,, in tho sculptures 
of the metopes, and friezes of the temple of Athene. 

See Elgin Marbles. Next year P. went to Elis, 
where ho executed a colossal statue of Zeus for 
tho Olympeium at Olympia (q. v.), also of ivory 
and gold (about 433 B. c.). This was reckoned 
his masterpiece. On his return to Athens, poli- 
tical passions were lamning high. There was 
a strong — at least a violent — party inimical to 
Pericles, but as they did not dare to attack the 
great sLatesman, they ass.ailed him through his 
friends P., Anax.agoras, Aspasia, &c. P. was 
accused of haafing appropriated to himself some 
])ortion of tho gold destined for tho robe of Athene. 
This accus.ation ho repelled by t.aking off tho robe 
and weighing it. He w.as thou accused of impiety, 
for having introduced his own likeness and that of 
Pericles on the shield of tho goddess. On this 
most frivolous and contemptible pretext he was 
thrown into prison, and died there, but whether of 
siclcncss or poison is uncertain. Elis death took 
pl.aco about 432 b.c. Tho worlis executed by, or 
ascribed to P., were numerous, but we h.ave men- 
tioned the most celebrated. Their prevailing ch.ar- 
.acteristio' appears to have been an ido.al sublimity, 
and even the imperfect relics th.at wo possess are 
the most noble specimens of sculpture in tho world. 

PHENO'MENON (Gr. appe.arance), tho name 
given in philosophy to an object or fact as it is 
perceived by us, as distinguished from what it is 
in itself. In the pliilosophy of K.aut, that, what- 
ever it may be, which is behind tho phenomenon, 
and c.auscs it, is c.alled tho noumenon, as being 
merely assumed or thought of in tho mind. See 
hlETAl’HYSICS, PeBCEBTION. 

PHE'NYL, AND THE PHENYXIC GROUP. 
Phenyl (Cijllj) is an org.anio r.adic.al, which has not 
j’ct been isolated. Its most important compounds 
arc: (1.) Carbolic or Phonic Acid (HO.Cj.HjO), 
known jso ns Phenol, Hydr.ated Oxide of Phenyl, 
and Phenyl-Alcohol. See Carbolic Acid. (2.) 
Hydride of Phenyl (CisH,,), known also as Benzole, 
Benzine, and Phene. See Benzole. (3.) Phcnyla- 
mino or Phonylia (Ci 5 Hj,H 2 N, or CjnHjN), better 
linown under tho name of Aniline, one ot the most 
important of tho artifici.ally formed b.ises. 

Aniline derives its name from anil, an obsolete 
name for indigo, which is one of tho soiuces from 
which it is most readily procured. It exists amongst 
tho products of the distill.ation of co.al, and probably 
other organic compounds, but is alw.ays obt.aincd 
by the maniifactiuing chemist either from indigo or 
from nitro-benzole. Dr Hofmann, to whom wo aro 
mainly indebted for our linowledge of tho chemistry 
of this substance, gives the following directions for 
obtaining it from indigo: ‘Powdered indigo boiled 
with a highly- concentrated solution of hydrate ot 
poLassa, dissolves with evolution of hydrogen- gas 
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to a brownish-red liquid^ containing a peculiar acid, 
called the antkranUic acid. If this matter be trans- 
feiTed to a retort, and still further heated, it swells 
nn, and disengages aniline, which condenses in the 
fuim of oily drops in the neck of the retort and in 
the receiver. Separated from the ammoniacal water 
by which it is accompanied, and re-distilled, it is 
obtained nearly colourless. The formation of anUine 
from indigo is represented by the following equa- 
tion ; 


Indifjo, Hydrated Fotasta. 

C15H5NO2 -I- 4(S),H0) -!- 2HO = 


Anilinei 


Carbonate of 
Potaasa. 


-f 4(KO,GO.,) 4H.’ 


By this process, the indigo is made to yield about 
onc-fifth of its weight of pure anihne. Nitro-benzolc 
is converted into aniline by the action of various 
reducing agents, such as hydrosulphate of .ammonia, 
or acetate of protoxide of iron ; and the distillation 
of one part of nitro-benzole, one part of acetic acid, 
and one and a h.alf parts of iron filings, is regarded 
1.13^ Hofmann as the best means of preparing aniline, 
which is now required in largo quantities for the 
dyers. 

‘ When pure,’ says Dr Hofmann, ‘ aniline forms a 
thin, oily, colourless liquid, of faint vinous odoim, 
and arom.atic burning taste. It is very volatile, but 
has nevertheless a high boihng-point, 359°’C. In the 
air, it gradually becomes yellow or brown, and 
acquires a resinous consistency. Its density is 
1'028. It is destitute of alkaline re-action on test- 
p.apcr, but is remarkable for the number and beauty 
of the crystallisable compounds it forms with acids. 
Two extraordinary re-actions characterise this body, 
and distinguish it from aU others — viz., that with 
chromic acid, and that with solution of hypochlorite 
of lime. The former gives with aniline a deep- 
greenish or bluish-bldok precipitate ; and the latter, 
an extremely be.autiful violet-coloured compound, 
the fine tint of which is, however, very soon 
destroyed.’ In the manufacture of aniline on a 
large scale, several bases having higher boiling- 
points than aniline are formed. To one of these — a 
beautiful crystalline compound, represented by the 
formula OjiHijHs — the name of Paraniline has been 
given, from its being isomeric with aniline. Aniline is 
a substance of the greatest importance in theoretical 
organic chemistry, from the large number of deriva- 
tives and substitution-products which it yields, and 
for the knowledge of which we are almost entirely 
indebted to Hofmann, whose investigations originally 
appeared in a series of p.apers in the Transactions 
of the Philosophical Society. These compounds are, 
however, for the most part of too complicated a 
naturd to be noticed in these pages. But, indepen- 
dently of its theoretical importance, this substance 
has recently been extensively employed in the arts, a 
series of pigments of unequalled beauty having been 
obtained from it by the action of oxidising agents. 
It is to Mr W. Perkin that we are indebted for the 
idea of applying practically the property possessed by 
aniline of forming violet and blue solutions with 
chromis, acid and with hypochloride of lime, to 
which we have already referred ; and he succeeded in 
fixing these colours, and adapting them to the use 
of the dyer. The most important of these colouring 
matters are described in the article Dye-stotfs 
(q. V.). 

(4.) Trinitrophenio Acid pi0,0]2Hj(N04)30], in 
which three of the equivalents of the hydrogen of 
phenic acid are replaced by three equivalents of the 
group, NO4 ; Imown also as Carbazotic Acid (q. v.) 
and IPicric Acid. In addition to the remarks 


contained in the article on Carbazotic Acid, it may 
be noticed that while a solution of this acid com- 
municates a bright-yellow tint to animal textures, 
as the sldn, wool, and silk, it has no such effect on 
tissues composed of vegetable fibres, such as cotton 
and linen, and hence it may be employed to ascer- 
tain whether the materials of any tissue belon" to 
the animal or to the vegetable Idngdom. A solution 
of a s.alt of this acid, when treated with indigo, 
^elds a beautiful green colour, which is employed 
in the manufacture of artificial flowers, and for 
various other purposes. In doses of from 1 to 10 
grains, it acts on rabbits as a strong poison, occa- 
sioning convulsions and speedy death. It has 
been prescribed in sm.all doses, with moderate 
success, in cases of intermittent fever ; but patients 
to whom it is given should be previously informed 
th.at it possesses the property of giving to the eye a 
yellow and, as it were, a jaimdiced appearance. All 
the salts of this acid are of a beautiful red or yellow 
tint, and most of them form briUiant crystals. 
MTien heated, or in some cases when only struck, 
they explode with considerable violence. 

PHE'ON, in Heraldry, the barbed head of a dart. 
It is represented as engrailed on the inner side, and 
its position is with the point downwards, utiless 
otherwise blazoned. 

PHE'BAH, a powerful city of Thessaly, near 
Mount Pelion ; according to legend, the ancient royal 
seat of Admetus and Alcestis ; and aftenvards of 
political consequence under ‘tyrants’ of its own, 
who long made their influence felt in the affairs of 
Greece, and repeatedly attempted to make them- 
selves masters of Thessaly. One of these tyrants 
named Alexander, is particularly celebrated for his 
cruelties. It was one of his practices to bury 
innocent persons alive, and another to sew them up 
in the skins of wild beasts and set his hounds upon 
them. After a bloody reign of thirteen years, he 
was slain by his ivife and her brother, 357 R. c. 
Five years later, P., ivith the rest of Thessaly, 
became subject to Philip of Macedon. — At P. there 
was a mineral spring, named Hyperia, famous for 
its healing virtues. A few ruins at Velestino still 
mark the site of the city. 

PHEKEOY'DES, an ancient Greek writer, bom 
in the island of Syros, one of the Cyclades, in the 
6th c. B.O. He is said by Diogenes Laertius to 
'have been a rival of Thales, and to have learned his 
■wisdom from the Egyptians .and Chaldeans. Ho 
wrote a Cosmogony in a kind of prose much 
resembling poetry, imder the title Heptamychos, the 
meaning of which is doubtful. In a manner rather 
poetic than plulosophic, he endeavoured in this 
work to shew the origin of all things from throe 
eternal principles. Time or Kronos; Earth, as the 
formless and passive mass ; and JEther or Zew as 
the formative principle. He taught the doctrine of 
the existence of the human soul after death; but it 
is uncertain if he held the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, afterwards promulgsited by his 
disciple, Pythagoras. Of his work, only fragments 
are extant, which have been collected and elucidated 
bySturtz (Gera, 1798; 2ded., Leip. 1824).— Another 
P., who lived in the 5th c. B.C., compiled the m3rthical 
histories of Athens and other states, but, except a 
few fragments, the work is lost. See Sturtz, 
Phereajdis Fragmenta (Leip. 1824). 

PHIGA'LIAH MAKBLES, the name now given 
to the sculptured frieze taken from the cella of the 
temiile of Apollo at Phigaha in Areadia in 1814, and 
transferred to the British Museum. It represents 
the contests between the Centaurs and Lapithse. 
The Phigalian temple of Apollo is, next to the 
Theseium at Athens, the most perfect architectural 
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niin in all Greece J liut owing to its sequestered posi- are national, 12 state banks, and G savings banks — 
tion at the Jiead of a lonely and rocky glen among and, according to the census of 1870, 0C4 foundries 
tiiG Arcadian hilis, .it long remained unlcnown in and factories, 73 mills, and 1435 workshops of vari- 
modcrn tunes, except to the shepherds of the dis- oiis kinds. In the year ending June 30, 1874, the 
trict; and to the same circumstance it probably foreign imports wero valued at 33,121,337 dollars : 
owes, in part, its preservation. Chandler first and the exports at 26,447,037 dollars. The city is 
yisi^tt and described it in 17G5; he was followed divided into 31 wards, and is governed by a mayor 
by (xcU, DodwelJ, and otiiers ; and in 1812 it was and councils. Its assessed value of real and personal 
very carcfuUy examined by a body of artists .and property, for 1875, was 575,283,968, and its debt, 
scholars, the results of whoso investig.ations are 64,290,463 dollars. .The climate is milder than 
given 111 Stackelberg’s Der Apollo-tempet zu Bassil other parts of Pennsylvania. Pop. (1870) 674 002. 
in Arkadkn {Rome, 1826). The temple is built of a P. was founded in 1682 by William Penn on ‘ a 
hard yellowish-brown limestone, stands north and spot that .seemed to have been appointed for a 
south, was originally .about 125 feet long and 48 town,’ and of which be avrote, ‘Of all places in 
broad, and had 15 columns on cither side, and 6 on the avorld, I remember not one better seated,’ Its 
either front, in all 42, of avhich 36 still remain. early settlers were mostly of the Society of Friends. 

PHILADELPHIA, the chief city and sea- lu 1GS4 it liad 2500 inhabitants. It grew r.a])idly 
port of Pennsylvania, U.S., and the second city by larM immigrations from Germany .and the North 
in population and importance in Americ.a, is situated of Ireland. In 1719 was hero printed the first 
on tho west b.ank of the Dcl.awaro River, at the American newsp.aper, the WceUy Mercury. In 1728 
mouth of tho Schuylltill, on a plain 2 to 4 miles w-as established the Gazette, afterwards edited by 

avide between the two rivers ; lat. 39“ 56' 59" N., Eraulclin. Tlie first colonial congress met hero in 

long. 75° 9' 54" W. ; 125 miles north-east of Wash- 1774; in 1777 tho town avas occupied by the British 
ington, 87 miles south-avest of Neav York. Its forces under General Lord Howe, avhen tho city con- 
gre.atest length is 22 miles, its breadth is from t.aincd 21,767 inhabitants. It avas the seat of the 
5 to 10 miles, and its area 129 miles. The city is United Slates bank, the c.apit.al till 1800, and the 

neatly but plainly built of red bricks .and marble, first city in America, until surpassed by New York, 

with fine squares laid out as parks. The picturesque PHI'LAD, tho name of a celebrated island lyin"- 
eminence of F.airmount, avith its reservoirs of avater in the midst of the Nile, south of Syene bevonS 
raised from the Scluiyllrill, and the Laurel Hill and the frontier of E^ypt, in 24“ 1' 28" N hat ’ It avas 
other omamont.al cemeteries, are favourite public called by tho Egyptians Menlak, the place of the 
resorts. Among the fin^t edifices arc the Girard Cataract; or Menuab, the Abatou or Sanctuary; 
(formerly United States) Bank. Ciistom-honsc, Mint, and by the Copts, PUak or ‘ Oatar.aots.’ It is a 
the Pubho Lcdgw Building, tbo City Hall, and the small granite rook, about 1000 feet lomr, and 200 
^buildings of the Girard Coljoge most of them built feet broad, on which is placed a suite of buUdings, 
of wliito ra.arhlo, the last, in the Connthian style, not of tho most remote antiquity, but distinguished 
liamiig cost 2,000,000 doll.ars. Tho most noted build- for great architectural beauty. The oldest o? these 
mg 13 Inclopendence Hall, oocnpied in the revolu- consisting of a hypcethral or roofless hall, was built 
tion of 1770 by the Continental Congress, m which in tho reign of Nectanehus I., 377—357 no A 
was voted and signed the Declaration of Indc- second mention of tlio same monarch oeoiirs'on the 
pondenoe. Tho Pluladolphia Library, founded by first propylon, wboro a door, constructed in his 
Bciij.'irain Frankhn, cont.ains 100,000 vols., and tho reign, has been incorpor.ated into the constructions 
Mercantile Library li.as 112,000. P m fact, pos- by a later Ptolemy. Both these are dcdic.ated to 
sesscs some of the most yaluahlo libraries m tho the goddess Isis, who in P. was venerated as Athor 
U. S. The Academy of Fine Arts has, m connoc- or tho Egyptian Venus. The principal remains 
tion with It a ga lory e-xhibiting upwards of 1000 consist of tho grc.at temple of Isis, erected hv 
pictures The building of tbo Internation.al Cen- Ptolemy II. or Philadelplms, .and continued by his 
tennial Exhibition, bold here in 1876, arc situated successors, especially by Ptolemy III Eueri?Gto'j 
in I ainiiount Park/ and consist of a main building 247— 222 b. c.. ^ > 6 

1876 feet long, and several other halls and galleries. The temple consists of a shrlno or sekos, a pronaos, 
the totM cost amounting to about 4 ,j 00,000 dollars, an open portico, and two pylons or gateways. Both 

Tlio medical Echools of P. have long been held m of tho propylons ■were constructed by Ptolemy VII. 
high esteem, and attract every year a large body of or Philometcr, and Lathyrus ; but tbe first "was added 
students There arc 6 niechcal colleges ; 15 other to by Ptolemy IX., or Energetes II., 145—141 u.c. 

^ imivorsity) ; more than 40 On tho second pylon, tbe monarch is represented 

tho hostile nations. Tlio colommdo was 
for the blind ; 91 charitable .and benevolent mstitu- iiriucipally erected by Tiberius. Tho charmmr» little 
tions ; besides niimorons literary, scientific, and art temple, tho hlastabaf cl Pharaoiin, or Ph.?raoh’s 
associations ; Bible, tr.aot and missionary offices and Bed of 'tbe Ar,abs. was made in tbe reign of 
anencies. Iho Oirard OoIIpo'p. n. •Fmr* cMinnl nr*— .i-.— *inr» . _ mv » •» o- _ 


York, P. is the largest pubhsliing centre m the Nectanehus 1., and continued by tlio Ptolemies and 

Romans, tho worship of Isis lingered here till 453 
month v A.D., or sixty years later than the edict of Theodo- 

It contaffifns o/ *^0 Blemmyes to tho 


Roman C.atholic 25 Lutheran, 16 German Reformed, of thTtem^e of Isis cWl?of 

1 r'^ T belonging to jnmor sects. In and a Coptic church, at a later period, was hnilt out 
1874, the public schools numbered 424 (too of which of tho ruins. Tbo whole area of tbe ancient temple 
ucrc high schools), with an average attend.anco of -nras about 435 feet long by 135 broad, in the centre 

present day the island is 

'' ^bercare47banlcs— 29ofwhich deserted. It is a favourite resort of travellers 
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i T.'lin;; to XhIj!."!. .lii'l niio rif tltf bc’.t of Uic 
' T' nii’rK'l fitfi of nnciont IC^ypt. 

I J’jiny. .V. If., V., c. 29; Scniii'!, y/wKi'f, v. lot ; 
] .Tor.' ■, r.ii'! Tioiiry, I'iV?r? o;i the Xile; Wilkinson, 
! r,: jyiyi't, ii. C9.j— ."iO"; Tinti-cb, IhrU'.bLriehte 

I f" n, p. CoG ; Lop^iii-, Jh.i-, p. 2Ci 

]’inrj/V'>TTIIIfOPV, .1 ^vorcl fonned from flic 
' Oi r I:, aiKl rigiiifyino tlie ‘ love of mmilrind.’ Jn tlio 
! I'!'for 3 'of (Jcrm.in ficliool c<]ticr.tion it lisf .oequired 
o fjicvial mc.min,;:. 'J'lio inlhicnre exercised by 
■ ]!oii— '"nu v.'.ve not Ic-’i "revt on ediic.otio;i lli.m on 
j ]i 'lilic.’, .nnd v.-ao .•>>; visible in tlie i)cda" 0 "nes of 
I (Ii-rmony .and Sv.-it/' rl.and .aa in tbe men of the 
; i'reiieli jlevolution. It is lo the brilli.ant .and onc- 
. ided .advoc.acy b_v tin: .author of LiiiV'\ i\{ .a nturii 
I t'l n.alnrc in eoci.al life .and in the trr.inin" of the 
j j'onno. that lia' edotv o-.ved iiia novel and entiinsiaatic 
I I due ition.ali.'in. A brief notice o*' the inelitntioii, 
V, lii'jh av.a- oj.ened under lira am piece at ITeee.au in 
177!, and aviiieh v.aaa c.alli'l Ptix'anlhroji.n.i'i given 
in the .article on IJa'-edov. Other eatabliehinent.a 
of the raim; kind v.aio founded in dilTeront parts 
<.r Oennany. hut ihc only one avliich still fiurvives 
is f-'.-'l.-’.inann’a Institul'j .at .Schncpfcnthal, in Gotha, 
ojif nod in 1781. 

PriIGE'MON AKD KAU'CIS, according to a 
elastic myth, finely poetised by Ovid in his Mcta- 
morphoso, were a married pair, rcm.ark.ablc for their 
mutual love. Jupiter and lilcrcury, avandcring 
through Phrygia in human form, were refused hos- 
liitality by every one, till thi.5 aged pair took them 
in, washed their feet, and gave them sueli humble 
fare as thej’ could ]irovide. On going .atv.ay, the 
gods took them with them to a neiglibouring moun- 
tain, on looking from which they saw their vill.age 
eovered with a llood, but their own cott.ago ch.anged 
into a splendid temple, Jupiter permitted them to 
make any rcquc.5t they chose, hut they only asked 
to ho servants of his temple, and that they might 
die at the same time. When, accordingly, they were 
seated at the door of the temple, being now of grc.at 
age, they were changed, Philemon into an o.ak, and 
Paucis into a linden. They felt the change taking 
jilaco, .and as long as the power remained avitli them, 
looked most tenderly upon one another. 

PH I LEM OP', Episti.i; or Paul to, is the 
shortest of the four extaut letters which the apostle 
avrote from Rome during his captivity. Wo cither 
<lii'ectly learn, or lcgitini,atel 3 ' infer from its contents, 
that Philemon, avho jirobably lived at Coloss.-c, was 
a man of considerable wealth, the head of .a numer- 
ous household, and liher.al to tho poor. Tie had 
possessed a slave c.allcd Oncsimus, who had run 
aw.ij- from him, after — it has been thought (verse 
IS)— robbing or defrauding him. Onesimus, how- 
ever, coming to Koine, had been brought into con- 
tact witli Paul, .aud converted to Cliristianitja At 
lir.st the .apostle thought to retain him as his 
personal attendant, for ho was now, as he tells us 
(verse 0), ‘Paul the aged but on further consider- 
ation, ho resolved to send him back to his former 
master. Tho epistle is simplj' a brief letter, begging 
I’hiloinon to pardon Oncsimus, aud to receive him 
‘ not now as a servant, but above a scrv.ant, a 
brother beloved.’ It exhibits an exquisite tcndcr- 
nc.ss and dclicacj’ of feeling, with all that tact and 
Bubtletj' of address, b}' which Paid was wont to 
find his w.aj' into the innennost heart of men. The 
historic.al evidence of its authenticity is complete. 
Even Kaur has remarked that modern criticism in 
assailing this particular book runs a grc.atcr risk of 
cxiiosing itself to the imimt.ation of an excessive 
distrust— a morbid sensibilit}- to doubt and deni.al — 
than in questioning the claims of anj’ other epistle 
ascribed to Paul. 


PIIILIDOK, tho .w-'iiii' 1 nvn ■ i " a rriu'h 
family, which h.as prnducf.l m.auy .I:-t;ngui lo d 
mu'icians, .and one celebrat'-d rnmii') . r. 'Ih'' rial , 
n.amc of the family was Damc iv. and l!;o additional ' 
appell.ation P. w.as .aiMimed by Midi.d D.-.r.iran, the i 
hautboist lo Louis Xllf., on account of hi- having ' 
equalled a cclobratrd pl.aj-cron the same in'truinenr, ' 
named T'ilidori. The n.amc v.iis transmitted to his i 
descendants, the most famous of avhom was his 
grandson, rriAX^ois .•Vxnr.i': Danioa-V, who v. as ■ 
born at Drenx, in the dcji.artnient of Eure ct Loir, [ 
172fi, studied miwic, and produced a great m.an.v I 
comic oper.as, all long forgotten. It m.aj' be noticed | 
that, while rc.siding in London — whither he had llrd I 
on the outbreak of the revolution — (1779), he set to 
music the ‘C.armen ?.'ccu!are’ of Ilorace, a workavliich 
is considered by manv' as a masterpiece of musical 
art. He died in Ijondon, .31st August 1705. P.’s 
modem reputatiou rests cxclnsivcly on his skill in 
the g.ame of chcs.s, the principles of which he h.a.s 
laid iloani avith exceeding clc.arncss. It was in grc.at 
me.asure his passion for this game which prom])ted 
him to visit Germany and Ilolland, where at that 
time the most distinguished plaj’crs were to be 
found, in order to measure his strength with theirs. 
He was one of tho founders of tho Ijondon Chess 
Club. Here it was that in 1777 ho published 
his Analtixe d>i Jat dcs Ech-cs (Analj-sis of tho 
G.ame of Chess). One principle, then unique, seems 
to lie at the root of all P.’s games— i. c., to maintain 
and support carcfnllj’ the pieces in tho centre of tho 
board — and rather than deviate from this principle, 
he rejects tho opportimitj' of making an clTcctivo 
and advantageous move. lie practised with snccc.ss 
the plaj’ing'of g.amcs blindfold; but in this p.arti- 
cul.ar ho has been far surpassed in recent times by 
Ilarrwitz, and more recently by Morphj’. 

PHILIP IL, king of Macedonia, .and father of 
Alexander the Groat, was bom at Pella in 3S2 p.c. 
He avas tho youngest son of Amyntas II. nnd 
Eurj'dicc. At Thebes, whither bo avas taken as a 
hostage by Pclopidas, ho spent part of his early 
life, employing his exile in studying tho art of av.ar, 
and the constitution nnd laws of tho Greek states, as 
avell as tho litcr.aturo and the character of tho people 
— pursuits which avero of tho greatest service to him 
aftcrw.ards, when called on to administer tho govern- 
ment of tho Macedonian kingdom. Tho assassina- 
tion of his eldest brother, jVlex.ander IL, by Ptolemy 
Aloritcs, after a short reign of two j'cars (.309 — .307 
B. c.), and the death of his second brother, Perdiecas 
III., in b.attle (.300 n. c.), placed liim at tho head of 
.affairs in hlaccdonia, as guardian to his nephew 
Amyntas, still an infant. In a feav months, P. 
made himself king, tho rights of Amyntas being set 
aside. Dangers soon besot him from without nnd 
from within. The Illyrians and other ncighhouring 
tribes assailed his kingdom on different sides ; whilo 
two pretenders to tho throne, urged on by tho 
Athenians aud Thracians, stirred up civil commo- 
tion. But foreign and domestic enemies soon 
disappc.arcd before tho decision, tho energj’, and tho 
wise policy of the j'oung Idng. In the nrief space 
of a year ho had secured tho safetj' of his kingdom, 
and had gained for himself a dreaded name. At 
this time he was only 21 years of age. Ilencc- 
forw.ard his policj’ was one of aggression, and his 
every thought w.as directed to the extension of his 
empire anU tho spread of Macedonian influence. 
Tile Greek towns on the coast of hlaccdonia were 
tile first objects of attack. After possessing himself 
of Amphipolis nnd Pydna, by mc.ans little consistent 
with the faith of treaties, ho handed over to the 
Oljmthians the cit}’ of Potidaia, xvhich ho had talcen 
from tile Athenians. In Thrace he captured tho 
BmaU town Crenidcs, which, imder its new name. 
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PiiiLim, soon aoijuired great wealtli and fame, 
and ultimately l) 00 ame celebrated in profane as 
■well ns in sacred history. The surrounding district 
was rich in gold-mines, which proved a source of 
great revenue to P. (about, Bn.y, £250,000 .annually), 
and supplied him plentifully arith the iuc.an3 of 
paying his armies, of bribing traitorous Greeks, and 
of opening the g.ate3 of many cities, the sieges of 
which might otlierwise have cost the blood of 
thousands. After a few years of compar.ative leisure, 
ho turned hia ambitious views soutlnvard ; and 
c,aptiuing Mothoue (at the siege of whieli jie lost 
an cj'o), lie advanced into Thessaly, and ultimately 
to the Strait of Thermopyla;, avhich, however, 
ho did not attempt to force, as it was strongly 
guarded by the Athenians. Ho therefore retiurncd 
into hlaoedonia, and directed his arms .ag.ainst the 
Thraci.aus, waiting for a more lifting occasion to carry 
out his darling project. Such an opportunity was 
not long wanting. After capturing all the towns^ of 
Chaloidico — the last of whioli was the important city 
of Olynthus — ho made peace with tho Thraci.ans, 
and next ye.ar arith tho Athenians, who had been 
at war avith him in defence of their allies tho 
Olyiithiaus. It avas this siege of Olynthus by 
P. aadiich c.allod forth these Olj’nthi.ao omtions 
of Demosthenes, avhich aro still admired as efforts 
of or.atorical genius hitherto unequalled in any 
country. P. avas noav requested by the Thebans 
to interfero in the aa'ar (‘the Sacred War’) aa’hich 
avas raging betaveon them and tho PhocLans. Ho 
marched into Phocis, destroyed its cities, and sent 
ns colonists to Thrace many of tho inhabitants 
(3-lG B. c.). Tho ]ilaco avhioli tho Phooians had 
occupied in tho Ampluotyonio Coiuicil 'avas tens- 
' ferred to P., and ho av.as niipoiiitcd, jointly aa'ith 
tho Thebans and Thessalians, as iircsidciit of the 
Pidihian games. Ills next stop aa-as to securo a 
footing in tho Pcloiionncsc, by espousing the c.auso 
of tho Argives, Messonians, and others, ag.ainst tho 
Spartans. In 3.19 n. c. tho Amphiotyonic Council 
declared aa’ar against tho Locrians of Amphiss.a ; and, 
in tho tolloaa-ing year, aiipointoil P. coraiiiandcr-iii- 
chief of their forces. 'I’ho Athenians avero alarmed 
at Ids approach into Orecco in this capacity, and 
formed a league avith tho Thebans against him ; but 
their united army avas utterly dcfc.atcd at the battle 
of Chaironea (33S B. c.), and all Greece avas at tho 
feet of the conqueror. IIo avas now in a position to 
enter on the great dream of his later years — a’iz., 
to invade tho Persian empire, and revenge the 
injuries of Greece. Deputies from the different 
states of Greece assembled in congress .at Corinth j 
and after resol\-ing to niaUo avar on tho Persian 
king, clioso P. as leader of their armies. Pre- 
parations avero in iirogress for this grc.at expedition 
avhen he aa-.as siiddciuy cut off by the hand of tho 
assassin I’au.-ianias, at .a festival celebrating tho 
marriage of his daughter aaath Alcx.andcr of Dpiruo 
(330 B. 0.). A pria-.ato gnidgc at P., for neglect to 
punish an insult offered to Pausauias by Attains, 
aa'.as said to bo the motive avhich inspired the 
murderer, though suspicion is not av.anting that the 
dged aa'as done at tho instigation of Alexander and 
mother Oljanpi.as, who had retired from the 
com jjj (liggHst at P.’s marriage, the year prea-ious, 
avith Qicop.atra, daughter of Attains, one of his 
gener.a.,_ P. was a man given to self-indulgence 
and scn.j.jP(.y . faitldess in tho obsera’.ancc 

of tre.aU oblig.ations, and uiiscrupulons ns to the 
mc.ans by yiijoli Jio gained his ends ; but he had to 
deal avith ^nd faithless opponents, aa’liich 

may help to„j.pPain, if it docs not justify his policy; 
avlnlo his clc_(,,‘j|,y ag a victor has avon tho admir- 
ation even oi.(.jjj, virtuous Cicero, avho pronounces 
<70 ^ kcat.’ Of his force and energy of 


character, his acuteness, fertility of invention, and 
eloquence, it is impossible to speak too highly. Ho 
av.as at tho same time a lover of learning, and a 
liberal patron of learned men. He reigned from 
3o9 to 330 B.c. 

PHILIP III., OF hlAcr.DON. On tho death 
of Alexander the Grc.at at Babylon in 323 B. o., 
the army elected as Icing, under the name of 
Philip III., Arrhid.anis, son of Philip and Philinna 
of Larissa, one of his many avives. He avas a 
j'outh of avc.ak understanding, and av.as totally unfit 
for the duties of government. His avifo Euiydicu 
(daughter of Amyntas, son of Perdiccas III.), avhom 
ho married in 322 B. a, endeavoured, on their return 
to Macedonia, to oppose tho me.asures of Poly- 
spcrchon and Olympias in support of tho young 
Alexander, posthumous son of Alexander the Great 
and Boxana. But her .army avas defeated; she herself 
aa-as t.akcn jirisoncr ; and, along avith her husband, 
avas put to death in 317 b. c. 

PHILIP II., Kjxq op Spain, tho only son of 
the Emperor Charles V. (q. aa) and Is.abolla of 
Portugal, avas born at Valladolid, 21st May 1527. 
He w.a3 brought up in Spain, and carefully educated 
under the siiporintondeuce of able tutors, by aa-hoso 
instructions ho greatly profited, beeoming an aoeoin- 
plishcd linguist and m.athcmatician, and a con- 
noisseur in architccturo and the fine arts. But all 
attempts to indoctrinate him aa'ith tho chivalrio 
ide.as of tho time were utterly futile. From his 
a'cry childhood ho aa'as distrustful and I'oserved ; he 
ina'ariably snoko aa'ith sloaaness and .an air of deep 
reflection aviiich aa'.as too marked to bo avholly re.al, 
and exhibited in his mannoi-s a sawj-froUl aa'hich 
ea'cn in his e.arly years aa-.as rarely ihstm'bcd by 
ebullitions of p.assion. AVhilo still a’cry young he 
aa'as intrusted, under tho direction of a council, aa'ith 
the goa'crnmont of Spain, 'and in 1543 he espoused 
Marj' of Portugal, aa-ho died threo yc.ars after. In 
151S ho aa'cnt to join his father at Brussels, and 
tliero adopted tho multitudinous equipage and 
miiinto and pompous etiquette of tho lato Bur- 
gundian court, aa'hich from this time ho _rct.ained. 
aVliilo at Brussels, P. aa-.as presented to his future 
subjects, and av.as at tho same time fully initiated 
into his father’s policy, the taa-o chief items of aa'hich 
aa-ere tho maintenanco and extension of absolute 
rule throughout his dominions, and rthe support 
and propagation of tho Catholic religion. In 
1551 he m.ari'iod Mary Tudor, Queen of England, 
and to gain tho support of that counti'j' to his 
political projects, and at tho same time restore 
it to the Pioman Catholic pale, ho laid aside his 
ordinarUy cold and h.aughty demeanour, and l.aboured 
to ingr.atiato himself with his wife’s subjects, 
t.aking tlie utmost caro to avoid exciting the 
national jc.alousy of foreign infiuonco. But his 
plans were discovered and fnistr.atcd, .and this dis- 
appointment, combined with tho annoyance to which 
ho was Bubjeeted by tho jealousy of his wife, 
promised him to le.avo England (which ho did for 
over), and return to Brussels (September 1555). In 
tho following month ho beeame, by tho abdication 
of his father, tho most powerful potentate of Europe, 
h.aving under his sway, Spain, tho Two Sicilies, tho 
Milanese, the Low Countries, Fr.ancho Comte, 
Mexico, and Peru ; his Eui'opcan territories being 
more fertile, and their inhabitants more wealthy 
and prosperous, than any others on tho continent, 
■while his army was tho best disciplined, and headed 
by tho greatest generals of the age. Tho treasury 
alone was deficient, having been dr.ainod by tho 
enormous expenditure of nis father’s wars. P. 
u-as e.ager to begin tho crusado in favour of 
Catholicism, but he was compelled to postpone 
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it owinc; to a league which had been formed obstinate persistence in these intrigues after the cause 
i)ctwcen'T’rance, the Pope, and the Sidtan, to deprive of the Guises was shewn .to be hopeless, prompted 
him of liis Italian dominions. 'Ho soon got over Henry to dcclare war against him. The Spaniards 
his relimous scruples at engaging in warfare avith had the worst of it, and P. avas glad to conclude the 
the poiTe, and intrusted the defence of the Sicilies treaty of Vervins (2d May 1598). Ho died in the 
to Alv.a (q. a’.), who speedily droa’o out the pope and Escurial at Madrid, on 13th September of the same 
the French, .and conquered the papal territories, while ye.ar. It^cannot be denied that P. avas gifted avith 
P. himself vigorously prosecuted the avar ag,ainst gre.at abilities, but he was also a visionary, especially 
Franco in the north, and defeated the French at m politics, .and engaged in so many grand enterprises 
St Quentin (q. v.) (August 10, 1557) and Graa-elincs at once as to overt.ask his resources without leading 
(.July 13, 1558). These rea-erscs forced the French to .any good or profitable result. No single king- 
(clio pope having already made a separate treaty) dom in Europe could have long stood against him, 
to agree to terms of peace at Chateau*Cambresis but he avas alavays at avar aauth at least two at a 
(April 2, 1550). P.*s wife aa'as now dead, and after time; and ea'en the splendid opportamity which the 
an unsucccssfid attempt to obt.ain the hand of her extinction of the direct Capetian li^ in 1089 gave 
.successor, Queen Elizabeth, he espoused Isabella of him for amiting France, Spain, and Portugal m one 
France, and returned to Spain, avhere from this great monarchy,^ could not restrain this unfor^nate 
time he alwa 5 ’s resided. Lefore leaving the Low pecuharity. His fanatical enthusiasm for Catlm- 
Countries, he solemnly promised to withdraw almost licism, in which he was siupassed by no man who 
the whole of his Spanish troops who preyed upon ever lived, and the zeal udth which he persecuted 
the peaceful Flemings, but he firmly refused to all heretics through the Inquisition, combined with 
annul or modify the rigorous edicts of his father the odious tyr.anny of his secidar government to 
against heretics. His re.alm being now at peace, degrade Sp.ain, by bre.aking the proud and chivalrous 
he resolved, as a nccessar 3 ^ preliminary to the carry- spuit which had been the source of its pre-emmenco 
' ing out of his great proselytising scheme, to replenish among European nations, while his virulent per- 
his trcasur 3 q a thing impossible without forced seditions of the^ industrious Moriscoes, and his 
contributions, which, at that time, could only be oppressive exactions, put a stop to the commerce pf 
obtained in those countries over avhich he held the coiintiy. his fourth wife, Anne of Austria, 
absolute rule — adz., Spain and America. He there- he bad a son, Philip III. 

fore set .about establishing absolute government in PHILIP V., king of Spain, and the founder of 
those of Ids states that were in passcssion of some- the Bourbon dynasty in th.at country, avas the second 
thing like free institutions, and with this anew son of the Dauphin Louis (son of Louis XIV.) of 
Eoiigut to introduce the Inquisition into the Low France, and aa-.as born at Versailles, December 19, 
Coiuitries and It.aly. But the iiitrodnction of this 1083. The hast king of Spain of tho Hapsburg 
instrument of tjT.anny avas successfully resisted in dynasty, Ch.arlcs II., had successively promised the 
Naples and tho MUaneso ; in Sicily its poavers were succession to the throne to Charles, archduke of 
so shackled as to render it quite a harmless insti- Austria, tho grc.at grandson of Philip III. of Sp.ain, 
tution ; but those failures only stimulated him the and to P., then Duke of Anjou, tho son of his oavn 
more to cst-ablish it in all its pride .and power in eldest sister; but becoming cognizant of a secret 
the Loav Countries. For a number of j'cara it con- treaty which had been agreed to between England, 
tinned in aagoroiis action in th.at country ; but the France, and Holland for the partition of Spain, he, 
natural rcsiilt of Mich a coxuso of conduct avas a to prevent tho dismemberment of his kingdom, left 
formid.able rebellion of all classes. Catholic and by avill tho succession to P. of Anjou. Franco 
Protestant, which was pai-tiallj’ successful — tho immediately seceded from the partition treaty, and, 
northern portion (tho ‘seven united proainees’) on tho death of Charles II. in 1700, P., who avaas tho 
establishing its independence in 1579. In this con- favoxuato candidate among the Spaniards, axdth the 
lliot the resources of Spain were largely expended, exception of those in tho eastern proadnees, took 
and to replenish his treasury in tho speediest possession of tho kingdom (April 21, 1701); and, to 
manner possible, P. exacted enormous contributions gain oa-cr Savoy to his side, and thus create a 
from Spain, abolishing all special communal or pro- dia'crsion in Italy against Austria, he married 
adncial privileges and rights which might interfere Maria Louisa, daughter of Victor Amadeus. War 
ax'ith his actions, and suppressing all insurrection almost immediately broke out between the riv.al 
and discontent by force of anns or tho Inquisition, claim.auts, Charles being supported by the ‘grand 
During the first half of his reign ho engaged in aUi.ance,’ which included England, Axxstria, and 
a desultory warfare •with tho Barbary corsairs, xvho Holland, and subsequently (January 1702) Prussia, 
were supported by tho Turks — tho onlj' memorable Dcnm.ark, and Hanover (May 1703), Portugal, and 
incident of which xx'as tho famous nav.al victory of (October 1703) Savoy. Sco Succession, War op 
Lepanto (q. v.), wou September IG, 1571. In 1580 Spanish. The fortxme of ■war was mostly on the 
the direct male lino of Portugal having become side of the allies ; but Franco and Spain carried on 
extinct, P. laid claim to the throne, and after the tho contest hcroic.ally, and, though at gre.at sacri- 
Duke of Alva had occupied the Idugdoin -xvith an fices, the throne was scoured to P. by tho peace 
armj’, the Sp.anish mon.arch’s title was recognised of Utrecht (April 11, 1713). In the following 
bj' the Portuguese cst.ates. His enmity to England j-c.ar tho queen died, and P. espoused Elizabeth 
on account of the anti-Spanish policy of Queen F.ameso of Parma, who immediately induced her 
Elizabeth incited him to attempt the conquest of husband to commit the reins of government to 
that country, but his most formidable attempt Albcroni (q. v.) ; in fact, so much was the weak- 
failed signally. See Arsiada. After tho accession minded king under the influence of his talented 
of C.atharine do hledicis to poxver, France and Spain young avife, that ho granted everything she asked, 
drew closer tho bonds of amity which had previously ‘ He was,’ saj's Sismondi, ‘ remarkable for good 
subsisted between tho two countries ; but the refusal nature, ho hail few faxUts and as fexv virtues, his 
of Catharine to adopt P.’s plans for the -wholesale centimonts were just and honourable, but ho was 
sl.aughter of heretics produced a "coolness in their avholly deficient in energy; ho had no taste for 
relations. Hoxvever, when Henrj’, Icing of Navarre, anything beyond devotional exercises and tho 
a Huguenot, bec.ame hoir-presumptivo to the throne, chase ; ho w.as made to be governed, and ho xyas 
P. allied himself ■with the Guises and the other chiefs so all his life.’ Alberoni’s adventurous foreim 
of the Catholic party who were in rebellion, and his policy, which at ■ first succeeded in restoring tho 
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SpanisL rale in Sicily and Sardinia, brought down 
upon Spain the UTath of the Quadruple Alliance 
(France, England, Holland, and Austria), and war 
was only averted by his being dismissed ; but his 
dismissal was really produced by his neglecting to 
further the queen’s pet scheme of providing sove- 
reiraties in Italy for her sons, who seemed to have 
little chance of obtaining the throne of Spain. The 
strong bond of union which had hitherto subsisted 
between Spain and France was broken, in 1725, by 
the refusal of the regent of the latter country 
to fulfil certain matrimonial agreements; but four 
years afterwards the two countries joined avith 
England and Holland against the emperor, and in 
1731 P. took measures to recover the old Spanish 
possessions in Italy. The avar which folloaved at 
last satisfied the queen by giving the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies to her son Chanes (1736), but P., 
in attempting to obtain stiU greater advantages 
over Austria, was led into a war of avhich he avas 
not destined to see the result. He died at Madrid, 
July 9, 1746. 

PHILIPPE II., better knoavn as Philippe 
Auguste, king of France, avas the son of Louis 
VII. and Alix of Champagne, and was bom in 
Augnst 1165. He was croavned, in 1179, during 
the life of his father, succeeded him in 1180, 
and proved one of the greatest monarchs of the 
Capetian dynasty. His marriage with Isabella of 
Hainault, a descendant of the Garlovingians, estab- 
lished more completely the right of his family to 
the throne of France. He first made avar upon the 
Count of Flanders, to obtain the districts of Verman- 
dois, Valois, Amienois, and Artois, which belonged 
to his wife, and, after various fortune, obtained 
Amienois and part of Vermandois at once, and the 
rest after the count’s death in 1185. By the advice 
of St Bernard (q. v.) he rigorously punished here- 
tics, despoiled the Jews, absolving their debtors 
of all obligations, excepting one-fifth, aa'hich he 
transferred to himself ; put down with vigour the 
numerous bands of brigands and pi’iest-hatei’s who 
devastated the country and burned the churches 
and monasteries, compelling their chief leader, the 
Duke of Biugundy, to submit (1186) to his authority 
— acts which gave him great popularity among his 
subjects. He sustained the sons of Henry 11. of 
England in their rebellions against their father, 
and conquered, in conjimction with Eichard Cceur- 
de-Lion, many of the English possessions in France. 
After the accession (1282) of Kiohard to the throne, 
P. and he set out together on the third crusade; 
but quarrelled while -wintering in Sicily, and this 
dissension continuing, P., after a sojourn of 3.J 
months in Syria, set out (31st July 1190) on 
his return to France, after taldng a solemn oath 
to respect the integrity of Kiohard’s dominions ; 
but no sooner had he returned than he entered 
into an arrangement for the partition of Eichard’s 
territories in France with his imworthy brother 
John. Some acquisitions were made, but Eichard’s 
sudden return overset the calculations of the conspir- 
ators, and a war immediately commenced between 
the two monarchs, in which P. had at one and the 
same time to defend his territories from the English, 
and the Counts of Champagne, Boulogne, Bre- 
tagne, and Hainault, who attacked them on aU 
sides. In order to obtain money, he was obliged 
to rescind his edicts against the Jews; but the 
mediation of Pope Innocent put an end (13th 
January 1199) to a war which was productive of no 
other residt than the exhaustion of the strength 
of the combatants. Eichard of England died -within 
two months after ; but war almost immediately 
recommenced ivith England, regarding the respective 
claims of King John of England and his nephew 
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Arthur of Bretagne to the French herit.age of 
Eich.ard Cocur-de-Lion, which consisted chieliy of 
Anjou, Jfainc, and Touraine. Arthur had applied for 
aid to P., and the French king immediately responded 
by causing the young duke to be recognised in -the 
above-mentioned provinces ; but a quarrel in which 
he became involved with -the pope on account of 
his having divorced his second wife, Ingclburga of 
Denmark, to marry Agnes of ^ileran, a Tj-rolesc 
princess, compelled him to leave the English in 
possession for a little time longer. The defeat, 
capture, and subsequent murder of Arthur, how- 
ever, again brought liim into the field. The English 
provinces in France were attacked b}* the combined 
French and Bretons ; Normandy and Poitou, with 
the three disputed provinces, were annexed to 
France ; and the English dynasty in Bretagne dis- 
possessed by a French one (26th October 1206). 
During 1211 — 1214, P. was engaged in a war with 
King John of England and the Emperor Otho of 
German}', who had leagued themselves against 
him, in which he was on the whole successfid. 
During the rest of his reign, P. was occupied in 
consolidating his new possessions, and took no part 
either in .the war with the Albigenses or that in 
England, though his son Louis (q. v.) went to the 
latter with an army. P. succeeded in establishing 
the unity of his dominions, and in emancipat- 
ing the royal authority from the trammels of the 
papacy and clergy, and vindicated his sovereign 
authority over the la-tter as his subjects, irrespective 
of the pope. His measures, without alienating the 
great feudal lords, tended firmly to establish his 
authority over them, and to emancipate the larger 
towns from their sway. To increase the unity of 
the kingdom, and strengthen the central power, he 
established at Paris a chamber of twelve peers, six 
lay and six ecclesiastical, who almost always sup- 
ported his plans, even against the court of Eome. 
Finally, he largely improved and embellished Paris, 
built many churches and other institutions, and 
encouraged commercial associations ; he also fortified 
many of the chief towns, including the capital. He 
died at M.antes, Jidy 14, 1223. 

PHILIPPE IV., surnamed Le Bel or ‘F.air,’ 
lung of Fr.anoe, the son of Philippe III., lung of 
France, and Is.abella of Aragon, was born at Fon- 
tainebleau in 1268, and succeeded his father in 1285. 
By his marriage -ivith Queen Joanna of Navarre, he 
obtained Nav.arre, Champagne, and Brie. For 
several ye.ars he carried on a struggle with the 
Count of Flanders to obtain possession of th.at 
country, .and also seized Guienne from the English ;' 
but was, in the end, obliged to restore Guienne and 
Flanders beyond the Lys. tlhe great events of 
P.’s reign were his w.ar with the p.apacy .and the 
extermination, of the Knights Templars ; the 
former had its origin in the attempt of the lung 
to tax the elergy as well as the l.aity for the 
he.a-vy expenses of his numerous wars. Boniface 
forbade the clergy to submit to tax.ation, while 
P., on his side, ordered th.at neither money nor 
valu.ables were to bo exported, thus cutting off a 
main supply of p.apal revenue ; and on the pope’s 
legate insolently reprimanding him, he threw him 
into prison. P. now called an assembly of states, 
in which deputies of towns appeared — though not 
for the first time — and obtained assurance of their 
support, even in case of excommunication and 
interdict. Boniface, in turn, assembled a couneil 
at Eome (1302), which supported his view, and the 
celebrated buU, Unam Sanctam (q. v.) was issued. 
P. caused the bull to be publicly burned, and with 
the consent of the states-general confisc.ated the 
property of those prelates who had sided -with 
the pope. Boniface now excommunicated him. 
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Irat tliG Icin", nothing daunted, sent to Homo his 
general, AVilliam de Nogaret, avho seized and impri- 
soned the pope; and though he avas released after 
a few daj’s by a popular rising, he soon afterwards 
died In 1304, P. obtained the elevation of one of 
his own creatures to the papal chair as Clement V., 
on condition of his residing at Avignon, and giving 
up the Knights Templars (q. v.). In accordance 
with this .agreement, the Templars avere seized 
(1306 — 1314), and burned by hundreds, and their 
wealth appropriated by Philip. The grandmaster, 
Jacques Molay, was burned, ISth March 1314, and 
when dying he summoned P. to compear within a 
year and a day, and the pope avithin forty days, 
before the judgment-sc.at of God; str.ango to say, 
both the pope and Irinq died within the time men- 
tioned, the latter .at Pontainebleau, Koa'cmbcr 29, 
1314. P. during his whole reign .steadily strove for 
the suppression of feudalism and the introduction 
of the Itoman law ; but aadiile thus increasing the 
power of the crown, and also that of the third 
estate, ho converted royalty, avhich was formerly 
protecting, hind, and popular to the mass of the 
people, into a hard, avaricious, and pitiless task- 
master. Under him the taxes wore greatly in- 
creased, the Jews persecuted, and their property 
confisc.atcd ; and when these means were insuffi- 
cient to satisfy P.’s avarice, he caused the coinage 
to be greatly debased ; yet he was an able monarch, 
and under him Franco was extended almost to its 
present limits on the north and east. 

PHILIPPE VI., OF A’’ ALOIS, Icing of Fr.ance, was 
the son of Charles of Ahalois, j'ouuger brother of 
Pliilippo lAh, aud succeeded to the regency of Prance 
on the death of Charles lAh, the proclamation of a 
king being deferred on account of the pregnancy of 
Charles IV.’s widow ; but on her giving birth to a 
daughter, V. caused himself to be crowned king at 
Heims (May 29, 1328), and assumed royal authority. 
His right to the throne was denied by Edward III. 
of England, the gi-andson of Philippe IV., who 
declared that females, though excluded by the Salic 
law, could transmit their rights to their children, 
and therefore insisted upon the superiority of his own 
claims. P., however, was not only already crowned 
king, but ho had the support of the people. His 
reign commenced gloriously, for marching into 
Flanders to support the count against his rebellious 
subjects, ho wiped out the disgrace of Courtrai by 
vanquishing the Flemings at Cassel (August 23, 1328). 
He was obliged to give up Kavarre (q. v.), as the S.alic 
law of succession did not apply to it, but he retained 
Champagne and Brie, paying for them a consider- 
'able annual stipend. P. seems to h.ave had no 
settled plan of government, and no system.atic poli- 
tical action ; his acts were regidated by the whim 
of the hour, and were mostly calculated to gratify 
his oivn vanity and love of show. Prom 1330 
to 1330, constant encroachments had been made 
upon the English possessions in Prance, till at last 
Edw.ard III.’s patience w'as exhausted; and, on 
August 21, 1337, he formally declared war, .and 
a commencement of this terrible hundred yc.ars’ 
contest was made both in Guienne and Plunders ; 
it was Ciarried on languidly for several years, the 
only prominent incident being the destruction of the 
Prcnch fleet off Sluys (June 24, 1340). In March 
1343, P. established the ‘ g.abelle,’ or monopoly of salt, 
a heavy percentage tax on aU mercantile transactions. 
The constant roimd of fetes and tournaments at 
court was never interrupted, even when the war 
had well-nigh exhausted the we,alth of the country, 
for the money to carry them on was immediately 
provided by some new t.ax or fresh confiscation. 
In 1340, Edward III. landed in Normandy, ravaged 
the whole country to the environs of Paris, and 


totally defeated P. at Crecy (q. v.). A truce was 
then concluded, but the devoted kingdom had no 
sooner been released from w.ar, thiin dcstruetion in 
another and a more terrible form, that of the ‘ Black 
Death’ (q. v.), thrc.atencd it. The wild extrava- 
gance of the court was nothing lessened by this 
visitation ; but the financial embarrassments in 
which P. found himself, compelled him to agree 
to the passing of a law (1338) which gave to the 
assembly of the states the sole power of imposing 
taxes. He received Dauphiue in gift in 1349, 
purchased Majorca from its unfortunate king, and 
died August 22, 1350, neither loved uor respected. 
Ho was a despiser of learning, and a bigot. 

PHILIPPE LE HARDI {Philip the Bold), 
the founder of the second and last ducal house 
of Burgundy, was the third son of Je.an, king of 
France, .and his wife Bonne of Luxemburg, and 
was born January 15, 1342. He w.as present .at 
the battle of Poitiers (1356), and displayed such 
heroic courage, venturing his own life to save 
that of his father, as gained for him the sobri- 
quet of le Hardi, or ‘the Bold.’ He shared 
his father’s captivity in England, and on return- 
ing to Prance in 1360, received in reward of his 
bravery the duchy of Touraine, and subsequently 
(1363) also that of Burgundy, being created at the 
same time the first peer of France. On the accession 
of his brother, Charles V., to the throne of Prance, 
P. had to resign Touraine, but, as a compensation, 
obtained in marriage Margaret, the heiress of Flan- 
ders. In 1372, he commanded the French army 
opposed to the English, and took from them many 
of their possessions. In 1380, he exerted himself to 
suppress the sedition of the Flemish towns ag.ainst 
their count, and succeeded with some of the malcon- 
tents ; but the citizens of some of the _ populous 
places, especially Ghent, were possessed with such a 
fever of independence, that .after many fruitless 
attempts to induce them to return to their allegi- 
ance, P. raised an army, and inflicted upon them tlio 
bloody defeat of Rosbeek (November 27, 1382), leav- 
ing 26,000 of them on the field. Flanders, the county 
of Burgundy, Artois, Bethel, and Nevers fell to him 
by the death of the count in 1384, .and the influence 
of his power, combined with prudence and good 
management on his part, soon won the affection and 
esteem of his new subjects. Energy and wisdom 
characterised his government ; .arts, manufactures, 
and commerce were much and judiciously encour- 
aged, and his territory (a kingdom in extent) w.as 
one of the best governed in Europe. During the 
minority and subsequent imbecility of his nephew 
Charles VI. of France, he was obliged to take the 
helm of affairs, and preserve the state from insur- 
rection and sedition avithin, aud the attaclcs of the 
English without. He was on his way to repel an 
attack of the hatter on Fl.anders when he died at 
the chateau of Hall in Brabant, a little to the south- 
west of Brussels, April 27, 1404. 

PHILIPPE LE BON, i. e., ‘the Good,’ Duke 
of Burgundy, the son of J ean ‘ Sans-peur ’ by 
Margaret of Bavaria, and grandson of Philippe the 
Bold, was born at Dijon (the capital of the duchy), 
June 13, 1396, and on the assassination of his 
father on the bridge of Montere.au at the instig.ation 
of-the d.auphin (afterw.ards Charles VII.), succeeded 
to the duchy of Burgundy. Bent on avenging 
the murder of his father, he entered into an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance avith Henry V. of 
England at Arr.as in 1419, at the same time recog- 
nising him as the rightful regent of France, and 
heir to the throne .after Charles VL’s death. This 
a<n-eemont, which disregarded the Salic law, avas 
sanctioned by the king, parh.ament, university, .and 
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states-general of Prance by tbe treaty of Troyes, 
but the dauphin declined to resign his rights, 
and took to arms ; he ■was, however, defeated at 
Crevant (1423) and Verneuil (1424), and driven 
beyond the Loire. Some disputes v\-ith the English 
prompted P. to conclude a treaty "ndth the king of 
Prance in 1429. However, the English, by ceding 
to P. the province of Champ.agne, and paying him 
a large sum of money, restored him to their side. At 
this time, by becoming heir to Brabant, Holland, 
Zealand, and the rest of the Low Countries, he 
was at the head of the most flourishing and 
powerful realm in Western Europe; but though 
much more powerful than his superior, the king of 
Prance, he preferred to continue in nominal subjec- 
tion. Smarting under some fresh insults of the 
English viceroy, and being strongly imged by the 
pope, he made a final peace (1435) ■with Charles, 
who gladly accepted it even on the hard conditions 
which P. prescribed. The English, in revenge, 
committed great havoc among the merchant navies 
of Flanders, which irritated P. to such an extent 
that he declared war against them, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the king of France, gradually expelled 
them from their French possessions. The imposition 
of taxes, which were necessarily heavy, excited a 
rebellion, headed, as usual, by the citizens of Ghent, 
but the duke inflicted upon them a terrible defeat 
(July 1454), though he wept over a ■victory bought 
■with the blood of 20,000 of his subjects. The latter 
part of his reign was filled ivith trouble caused by 
the quarrels between Charles VII. and his son, the 
Dauphin Louis (afterwards Louis XL), who had fled 
from his father’s court, and sought shelter from P., 
'although, after ascending the throne, far from 
shewing gratitude, he triefl, in the most dishonour- 
able manner, to injiu-e his benefactor. P. died at 
Bniges, July 15, 1407, deeply lamented by his sub- 
jects. Under him, Burgundy was the most wealthy, 
prosperous, and tranquil state in Europe ; its rider 
■was the most feared and admired sovereign of his 
time, and his court far surpassed in brilliancy 
those of his contemporaries. Knights and nobles 
from aU parts of Europe flocked to his jousts and 
tournaments. 

PHILIPPEVILLE, a thriving town and seaport 
of Algeria, in the province of Constantine, and forty 
miles north-north-east of the city of that name, on 
the Gidf of Stora, between Cape Boujaroun and 
Cape de Per. It was laid out in 1838 by Marshal 
Valee, on the ruins of the ancient Eussicada, .and 
is one of the prettiest towns in Algeria, and 
thoroughly French in its character. It is an impor- 
tant entrepot of the commerce of the east of Algeria, 
and the coimtry in the vicinity is picturesqu^ and 
fertile, producing grain, tobacco, cotton, fla.x, and 
fruits. It contains numerous public offices, a large 
hospital and dispensary. Catholic and Protestant 
churches, public library and museum, theatre, &c. 
In the ■vicinity are quarries of the famous Filfila 
marble. A harbour has been constructed, including 
a pier and dock, which afford shelter to small 
merchant ships in bad weather. There are here 
several estabhshments for curing fish, and trade is 
carried on in grain and in fabrics of native manu- 
facture. P. is the chief st.ation of the railway for the 
province of Constantine, and is connected by steamer 
■with Marseille and Algiers. Pop. (1872) 13,022. _ 

PHILI'PPI, a city of Macedonia. It was named 
after Pliflip II. of Macedon, who conquered it from 
Thrace (up to which time it had been called Crenides, 
or the ‘ Place of Fountains ’), and enlarged it 
because of the gold-mines in its neighbourhood. 
Philip worked the mines so well, that he got from 
them 1000 talents a year. It is famous on account 


of the two battles fought in 42 n. c. between Antony 
and Octavianus on the one side, and the republicans 
imder Brutus and Cassius on the other. The first 
engagement was undecided ; in the second, 20 days 
after, the republic finall 3 ’ perished. The apostle 
Paul founded a Christian church here in 53 A. D., to 
which one of his epistles is addressed. The ruins of 
the city still bear the name of Philippi, or Feliba. 

PHILI'PPIAHS, Epistle to the, one of the 
latest of the Pauline epistles. It was transmitted 
from Home probably about the year 03 A. D., through 
Ep.aphroditus, apparently a pastor of the Philippian 
church, who had been sent to minister to the 
necessities of the apostle. The Philippian church 
■was looked upon ■with peculiar tenderness and affec- 
tion by Paul. It was the first fruits of his evan- 
gelisation in Europe ; its members were singularly 
kind towards him ; again and again, when he was 
labouring in other cities, such as Thessalonica .and 
Corinth, they sent him contributions that he might 
not be burdensome to his new converts, and now 
they had sent one of the brethren all the way to 
Rome ■with presents for him, Icnowing that he was in 
bonds, and suspecting — ^what was in fact the case — 
that he might be in sore straits for his daily bread. 
His letter to them is deeply affecting. It contains 
not so much of doctrinal matter, as of a warm out- 
pouring of his personal feelings towards his friends 
at Phihppi. The historical evidence in favour 
of the authenticity of the Epistle is so strong, 
that it could hardly give way to any internal 
criticism; and the objections of this kind, urged 
by Baur, Schwegler, .and others of the Tubingen 
school, who regard it as a Gnostic composition 
of the 2d c., are regarded as preposterous even by 
mtiny Biblical scholars who do not profess to be 
orthodox. 

PHILI'PPICS, originally the three orations of 
Demosthenes against Hiilip of Macedon. The name 
was afteiwards applied to Cicero’s orations against 
the ambitious and dangerous designs of "Mark 
Antony. It is now commonly employed to desig- 
nate any severe and ■violent invective, whether oral 
or written. 

FHI'LIPPINE islands, lie to the north 
of Borneo and Celebes, in 5° 30' — 19° 42' N. lat., 
and 117° 14' — 126° 4' E. long. They are more 
than 1200 in number, ■with an area of about 
150,000 square miles. Pop. .about 4,500,000, three- 
fourths of whom are subject to Spain, the remainder 
governed, according to their oivn haws and customs, 
by independent native princes. 

Luzon, in the north, has an area of 51,300 square 
miles, and hlindanao, or M.agindanao, in the south, 
fully 25,000. The islands lying between Luzon 
and Mindanao .are eaRed the Bissayas, the largest of 
which are— Samar, area 13,020 square miles; 
Mindoro, 12,600; Pamay, 11,340; Leyte, 10,080; 
Negros, 6300; M.asbate, 4200; and Zebu, 2352. 
There are upwards of a thousand lesser islands of 
which little is Imown. To the south-west of the 
Bissayas lies the long, narrow island of P.aragoa or 
Palawan, formed of a moimtain-chain ■with low 
coast-lines, cut ■with numerous streams, and exceed- 
ingly fertile. The forests abound in ebony, lo"- 
wood, gum-trees, .and bamboos. Area, 8820 square 
miles. To the north of Luzon lie the Batanen, 
Bashee, .and Babuyan Islands, the two first groups 
having about 8000 inhabitants, the last unpeopled. 

The Sooloo Islands form a long chain from Min- 
danao to Borneo, ha^ving the same moimtainous and 
volcanic structure as the P. I., and aU are probably ■ 
fragments of a submerged continent. Many active 
volcanoes are scattered through the islands ; 
Mayon, in Luzon, and Buhayan, in Mindanao, often 
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causing meat devastation. The mountain-chains native races. They dweU in the cities and cultiv- 
mn north and south, and never attain a greater ated lowlands; 2,500,000 heins converts to Eomin 
elevation than 7000 feet The idands h.^e many Catholicism, and a cSSe nZ£ espSy 
rivers, the coasts .are mdented with deep bays, .and of the Bisayers, Mohammedan. The moimtidn 
there are m.auy lakes m the mtenor. Earthquakes districts are inhabited by a nem:o race wl n in 
are frequent and destructive, Manil.a, the capital, features, stature, and savage mod? of Uviin closelv 
having been nearly destroyed by one in 1863. On resemble the Alfoors of the interior of Banua and 
Eebriuary 3, lSG4j^another ternfic earthquake visited .are probably the aborigines driven back before 
the provmce of Z.amboango, in Mindanao, levelling the inroads of the M.alays. A few of the neeroes 
.all the houses to the ground, and causing some of .are Christian, but they are chiefly idolaters or 
the smaUer ishands to disappear. The soil is without any manifest form of religion, and roamimr 
extremely fertile, except where extensive marshes about in families, without fixed dweUinv The 
oeeiir. Mindanao are numerous hakes, which Mestizos form an influential part of the population • 
exjiaiid aimng the rainy seasons into inland seas, by their activity engrossing the greatest share of 
Earn may be expected from Ma;/ to December, and the trade. These are mostly of Chinese fathers and 
from June to November the land is flooded. ¥101001 n.ative mothers. Few Spaniards reside in the P. I. 
hurricanes are experienced in the north of Luzon and the leading mercantile houses are English and 
and u est coast of hlindanao, Especiall 5 - during the American. The Chinese exercise various trades 
eu.anws of the monsoons, storms of wind, rain, .and callings, remaining only for a time, and never 
thimder and lightning prevail The weather is very bringing their wives with them. The principal 
line, and heat moderate, from December to May, languages are the Tag.alese and Bisayan. Bice 
when the temperature rapidly rises and becomes sweet jiotatoes, fish, flesh, and fruits form the food 
oppressive, except for a short time .after_ a fall of of the Tagals and Bisayers, who usually drink only 
rain. The fertility of the eoU and humid atmos- water, thongh sometimes indulging in cocoa-wine, 
phore produce a richness of vegetation which is Tokacco is used by all. They are gentle, hospitable 
nowhere surpassed. Blossoms and fruit hang fond of dancing and cock-fighting, 
together on the trees, .and tho cultivated fields yield "VVith the exception of two Spanish briirades of 
a constant succession of crops. artillery and a eorps of engineers, the army°is com- 

Immense forests spread over the P. I., oTothing posed of natives, and consists of seven regiments of 
the mountains to their summits ;■ ebony, iron- wood, intantiy .and one of cavahy. There is also a body 
cedar, sapan-wood, gum-trees, &o., being laced of Spanish militia in Manila, whom the governor, as 
together and garlanded by the bush-rope orpal.as.an, commander of the naval and land forces, may call 
which attains ^a length of several hundred feet. The out in an emergency. The navy has four steam- 
variety of fruit-trees is great, including the orange, ships, one brig, six gun-boats, and a great munber of 
citron, bread-fniit, mango, cocoa-nut, gu.ava, tama- feluccas for coast service. Education is f.ar behind, 
rind, rose-applej &c. ; other important products of and similar to what it was in Europe during tho 
the veget.able kingdom being tho b.anana, plantain, middle ages. There is an archbishop of Manila, and 
pine-apple, EUg.ar-c.ano, cotton, tobacco, indigo, coffee, bishops of New Segovia, Nueva Caceres, and Zebu, 
cocoa, cinnamon, vanilla, ^cassia, tho areca-nut, Beligious processions are the pride of the people, 

! ganger, pepper, &c., with rice, wheat, maize, and and are formed rvith great parade, thousands of 
various other cereals. persons carrying wax-candles, &o. The natives not 

Gold is found in river-beds and detrital deposits, only build canoes, but ships of considerable tonn.age. 
being used, in form of dust, as tho medium of ex- They weave various textile fabrics of silk, cotton, 
chanM in Mindanao. Iron is plentiful, and fee abaca, and ver^ fine shawls and handkerchiefs from 
coal-beds, from one to four feet thick, have been the fibre of pine-apple le.aves. Those are called 
found. Copper has long been worked in Luzon, pinas, and often sell for one or two ounces of gold 
There arc also limestone, a fine variegated marble, apiece. The pinilian is the finest sort, and is only 
sulphur in unlimited quantity, quicksilver, ver- made to order — one for the queen of Spain costing 
milion, and saltpetre — ^the sulphur being found 500 dollars. They work in horn, make silver and 
both native and in combination with copper, arsenic, gold chains, fine hats and cigar-cases of fibres, and 
and iron. beautiful mats of different colours, ornamented w'ith 

Except the wild cat, beasts of prey are unknown, gold and silver. The governor-general is appointed 
There are oxen, buffaloes, sheep, goats, swine, direct from Spain, and resides at Manila. There 
harts, squirrels, and a great variety of 'monkeys, are also a lieutenant-governor, governors of pro- 
Tjie jungles swarm with lizards, snakes, and 040063, and chiefs of pueblos or townships, who are 
other reptilia ; the rivers and lakes ovith crocodiles, elected yearly. Acting governors reside also at 
Huge spiders, tarantulas, white ' ants, mosquitoes, Zamboanga in Mindanao, and Iloilo in Panay. 
and locusts are plagues which form a set-off to the They are appointed for six years by the goo'ernor- 
bc.autiful fireflies, the brilliant queen-beetle {Elater general. 

noclilucua), the melody of myriads of birds, the It is to be remembered that all the ports of this 
tiu'tle-doves, pheasants, birds of paradise, and many archipelago, except Sual, Doilo, Zebu, and Manila, 
lovely species of paroquets, with which the forests arc still closed .against foreign vessels. In 1868, 
are alive. ‘ Hives of wild bees hang from the there seemed a gleam of hope that a more liberal 
branches, and alongside of 'them are tLe nests of commercial policy would be adopted by Spain for 
humming-birds dangling in the wimL’ their possessions among the Philippine^ Islands. 

Tho caverns along tho shores are frequented by lu th,at year it was decreed that difl'erential duties 
the swallow, whose eible nest is esteemed by the should be abolished in April 1871. They were 
Chinese a rich; dehcacy. Some of them arc also abolished accordingly, but only for three months, 
tenanted by multitudes of bats '.of immense size. lu July, an order was issued granting importers. 
Buffaloes are used-for tillage and draught ; a small under the Spanish flag, of foreign goods, an advan- 
horse for riding. Fowls are plentiful, and incredible tage of 2'5 per cent. The vidue of the produce 
numbers of duolcs are artificially hatched. Fish is exported from the P. I., in 1871, to Great Brifain 
in great abundance and variety. Mother-of-pearl, and her colonies, was 6,422,779 dollars, thus dis- 
aoral, amber, and tortoise-shell are important tributed : to Great Britain, 4,448,686 ; to Australia, , 
articles of commerce. 665,252; to Singapore, 630,339; to Hong-Kong, 

The Tagals and Bisayers are the most numerous 678,502— being somewhat less than that of tho 
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previous year. The principal exports are sugar, 
tobacco, cigars, indigo, hlanila liemp, or Ataca 
(<!• '■•) — of u’hich 25,000 tons are annually exported 
—coffee, rice, dye-ivoods, liides, gold-dust, and bees’- 
Avax. Cotton, Avoollen, and silk goods, agricultural 
implements, Avatches, jeweller}', &c., are imported. 
British and American merchants do the largest busi- 
ness, the imports to Great Britain being upAvards 
of £1,500,000 yearly, and the exports "thither of 
nearly the same value. 

The Sooloo Islands have a popnl.ation of 150,000 ; 
are governed by a sultan, aa-Iioso c.apital is Sung, in 
GG° 1' N. lat., and 120° 55' 51" E. long., Avho also 
rules over the greatest part of Paragon, the northern 
corner only being subject to Spain. 

Luzon has a population of 2,500,000, one-fiftli p.art 
being independent ; the Bissayas islands, 2,000,000, of 
whom three-fourths are under Spanish rule. The 
papulation of Panay amounts to 750,000, and that 
of Zebu to 150,000. Of the numbers in Mindanao 
nothing is knoAAm ; the districts of Zamboanga, 
Misamis, and Car.agan, Avith 100,000 inhabitants, 
being all that is subject to Spain. The greater 
part of the island is under the sultan of Mindanao, 
resident at Sclanga, in 7° 9' N. lat. and 124° 3S' E. 
long., AA’ho, Avith his feudatory chiefs, can bring 
together an army of 100,000 men. He is on friendly 
terms Avith the Spaniards. Besides Manila, there 
are A-cry many large and import.ant cities, especially 
in Luzon, Panay, and Zebu. The great centres of 
trade are hlanila in Luzon, and Doilo in Pan.ay. 

'The P. I. Avore discovered in 1521 by Magellan, 
Avho, after Ausiting Mindanao, sailed to Zebu, where, 
taking part Avith the king in a Avar, he AA-as AA-ounded, 
and died at Mactan, 2Gth April 1521. Some years 
later the Spanish co;irt sent an expedition under 
Vijlabos, Avho named the islands in honour of the 
Prince of Asturias, afterAvards Pliilip II. For some 
time the chief Spanish settlement AA'as on Zebu; 
but in 15SI hlanila Avas built, and has since con- 
tinued to bo the scat of government. 

PHI'LIPPINS, a Bussian sect, so called from 
the foAAndor, Philip PustosAviiit, under AA-hosc leader- 
ship they emigrated from Puissia in the end of the 
17tli c., are a branch of the R,askoi,xiks (q. a-.). 
They call themselves StaroAverski, or ‘Old Faitli 
Men,’ because they cling Avith the \Atmost tenacity 
to the old serA'ico-books, the old version of the 
Bible, and the old hymn ami prayer-books of the 
Busso-Greck Church, in the exact form in AA-hich 
these books stood before the revision AA’hich they 
undcrAvent at the hands of the patriarch Nckou 
in the middle of the 17th century. 'There are tAA'o 
classes of the Baskolniks — one Avhich recognises popes 
(or priests) ; the other, Avhich admits no priest or 
other clcric.al functionary. 'Tlio P. arc of the latter 
class ; and they not only tliemsclA'Cs refuse all 
priestly ministrations, but they rcg.ard all such 
ministrations — baptism, marriage, sacraments — as 
inv.alid ; and they rebapti.se all who join their sect 
from other Bussian communities. All their oaati 
ministex-ial offices are discharged by the Starik, or 
parish elder, who for the time takes the title of poiie, 
and is required to observe celibacy. Among the 
P. the spirit of fanaticism at times has run to the 
wildest excesses. They refuse oaths, and decline to 
enter military service ; and liaA'ing, on account of this, 
and many other incompatibilities of the system 
with the Bussian practice, encountered much perse- 
cution, they resolved to emigrate. Accordingly, in 
1700, under the leadership of Philip PustosAviilt, they 
settled partly in Polish Lithuania, p.artly .afteiwards 
in East Prussia, where they still have several small 
settlements with churches of their OAvn rite. They 
are reported to bo a peaceable and orderly race. 
Their princip.al pursuit is .agriculture; and their 
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thrifty and industrious habits h.av'e secured for 
them the goodAvill of the proprietors, as well as of 
the government. 

PHILIPS, AAinr-osu, was born in Shropshire in 
1C75. lie studied at St John’s College, Cambridge, 
and took his degree of Jf.A. in 1700. In 1709 
his Pastorals appe.arcd, along AA’ith those of Pope, in 
Tonson's Miscellany ; and the s.ame year, h.aA’ing 
gone on a diplomatic mission to Copenhagen, he 
addressed from thence a ‘ Poetical Letter ’ to the 
Earl of Dorset, which was published, AA-ith a Av,arm 
euloginm from Steele, in the Taller. In 1712, he 
brought on the stage The Distressed Mother, a 
tr.agedy adapted from Bacine’s Andromaque, Avhich 
had great success. He subsequently wrote tAvo 
other tragedies, but they proved failures. Some 
translations from S.ap 2 )ho, AA-hich aiipeared in the 
Spectator, added greatly to P.’s reput.ation, but 
Addison is believed to have assisted in these classic 
fragments. Some exaggcr.ated praise of P. haA-ing 
appeared in the Qimrdian, Pope ridiculed his 
Pastoriils in a piece of exqnisito irony, Avhich led 
to a bitter feud betAveen the poets. P. CA'en 
thre.atencd personal chastisement, and hung up a 
rod in Button’s Coffee-house, but no encounter took 
place. One of the n.ames fastened upon P. AA'as that 
of * Namby Pamby,’ arising from a peculiar stylo of 
A’erso adojAted by him in comjAlimcntary effusions, 
consisting of shoi-t lines and a sort of infantine 
simplicity of diction, yet not destitute of grace or 
melody. The accession of the House of Hanover 
proA-ed fa\-our.ablo to the poet ; ho AA'as appointed 
paymaster, and aftcrAA-ards a commissioner of the 
lottery ; and going to Ireland ns secretary to Arch- 
bishop Boulter, he became secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor, M.P. for Armagh, and registrar of the 
Prerogative Court. He died in 1749. P. is some- 
AA'hat conspicuous in literary history from the 
friendship of Addison and the enmity of Pope ; 
but his poetry, AA'auting energy and passion, has 
fallen out of view. 

PHI'LIPSTO'WIa, a market .and post toAvn 
(formerly the assize 'toAA-n) of King’s County, pro- 
A'ince of Leinster, Ireland, 47 miles south-Avest 
from Dublin. Its charter dates from 15G7 ; and in 
the reign of James II. it obt.ainod the privilege of 
sending tAvo members to parliament. This iirivilege 
Av.as Avithdr.aAA-n at the Unfon. It is at present, 
.auAl has long been a place of hardly any trade and 
entirely AA-ithout manufacture, and the toAvn has 
fallen still more into dec.ay since the v.-ithdraAval of 
tho assizes (1S3S) to the neighbouring and more 
ilourishing toAvn of Tullamore. Pop. (1S71) S20, 
princiimlly Catholics. 

PIIILISTIKES (BAA’., AUophnloi, Strangers), a 
AA'ord either derived from a root phalasa (zEth.), 
to emigr.ato, AA-ander about, or itlentilied AA-ith Pelasgi 
(q.A-.), or comp.ared by others Avith She/Lla (Heb.), 
loAA'l.andcrs ; designatesacci-tainpopnl.atioumentioncd 
in the Bible ns being’ in frequent contact AA-ith the 
Jews, and aa-Iio lived on tho coast of tho Mediter- 
ranean, to the Bouth-Avest of Jud.Ta, from Ekron 
toAA-ards the Egypti.an frontier, bordering principally 
on tho tribes of D.an, Simeon, and Jirdah. Our 
information about tho origin of the P. is extremely 
obscure and conti-adictory. The gencalogic.al t.ablo 
in Genesis (x. 14) counts them among the Egj-ptian 
colonies (the ‘ Casluhim, out of whom c.ame 
Philistim’); according to Amos ix. 7, Jeremi.ah 
xh-ii. 4, and Deuteronomy ii. 23, they came from 
Caphtor. But supposing that the Casluhim Avere 
some sep.ar.ato tribe, and yet Caphtorian colon- 
ists, tho question still remains, AA'hether C.aphtor 
can be identified with C.appadocia in Asia Minor, 
as tho e.ar-ly versions (BA’X, Tary., Pesh., Vtilg.) 
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have it ; or ivhetlier it be Pclusium, Cypnia, or 
tlio Isle of Crete. The latter opiniou seems 
not the least probable among them. At what 
time they first immigrated, and drove out the 
Canaanitish inhabitants, the Awdm, is difficult to 
conjecture. They would appear to have been in the 
country as early as the time of Abraham ; and in the 
history of Isaac, Abimelcch, king of Gerar, is dis- 
tinctly called king of the Philistines. Yet, even sup- 
posing that in Genesis the country is designated by 
the name which it bore at a later period, there can 
yet be no doubt of the people being firmly established 
at the time of hloses (Exodns xv. 14, &e.). Thus the 
date of their immigration would have to be placed 
at .about ISOO n.c. At the Exodus, Moses, evidently 
I fearing an encounter with the warlike colony for his 
j uudisciplined band, did not choose the shorter avay 
I to Canaan through their territory, but preferred the 
’ wcll-knomi circuituous route. At a later period, 
i however, Joshua, h.aving triumphed over 31 Canaan- 
j ito princes, also conceived the plan of making him- 
i self master of the possessions of the P. ; but his 
j intended disposal of their countiy for the benefit of 
! the tribo of Judah was never c.arried out. At this 
I time, they were subject to five princes (Semnim = 

: axles, pivots), who ruled over the provinces of 
I Gaza, Ashdod, Askalon, G.ath, and Ekron. Not 
I before the period of the Judges did they come into 
open collision with the Israehtos and the strength 
and importance in which they suddenly .appe.ar then, 
contrast so strangely with their insignificance at the 
time of the patriarchs, that many theories — a double 
immigration principally — have boon propounded to 
exphain the circumstance. IVc find them daring 
powerful nations like the Sidonians, avhom, about 
j 1209 n. c., they foreed to transfer their capital to a 
more secure ])osition on the island of Tyre ; or the 
! Egyptians, vith whom they engaged in naval war- 
fare at the same time, under Piamcses lU. With the 
Israelites their war assumed the air of guerrilla 
raids, sometimes into the very heart of the country. 
Under Shamgar (.about 1370 B. c.), they were re- 
pulsed, with a loss of COO men ; however, about 
200 years later, the Israelites were tributary to 
them, and continued to groan under their yoke, 
arith occasional pauses only, until Samson first com- 
menced to hiuniliatc them. But they were still 
so powerful at the time of Eli, that they can-ied 
aavajr the ark itself. Under Samuel, their rule avas 
terminated by the battle of hlizpah. Said was con- 
stantly engaged in awarding off their now encroach- 
ments, and at Gilboa, ho and his sons fell in a 
disastrous b.attle against them. At this time, they 
seem to have returned to their primitia-e form of a 
monarchj', limited, hoaa’cvcr, by a poaa-erful aristo- 
cracy, the king’s formal title ag.ain being ‘ Abimc- 
Icch ’ = ‘ E ather-king,’ as ave find it in Genesis. Daadd 
succeeded in routing them repeatedly ; and under 
Solomon their avholo country seems to have been 
incorporated in the Jewish empire. The internal 
troubles of Judaea emboldened the P. once more to 
open resistance. Under Joram, in union aadth the 
Arabians, they invaded Judaia, and not only carried 
aavay the royal property, but also the serail and the 
royal children. Uzziah, hoavever, recovered the lost 
ground ; he overthreav them, and dismantled some of 
their most powerful fortresses — Gath, Yabne, and 
Ashdod, anti erected forts in different parts of their 
country. Under Ahaz, they rose again, and attacked 
the border-cities of the ‘plain’ on the south of Judah ; 
and a few years later, renewed their attacks, in 
league with the Syrians and Assyrians, Hezeki.ah, 
in the first years of his reign, subjected their whole 
country again, by the aid of the Egypti.ans, whom 
wo find in the possession of five cities. The 
Assyrians, however, took Ashdod, under Tartan, 


whieh was ret.aken again by Psammetich, after 29 
years’ siege.^ .^.bout this time, Philistiea was traversed 
by a Scythian horde on their way to Egypt, who 
pill.aMd the temple of Venus at Askalon. In the 
terrible struggles for supremacy which raged between 
the Chaldai.an3 and Egypti.ans, Philistiea was the 
constant battle-ground of both — her fortresses being 
taken and retaken by each of them in turn; so that 
the country soon sank into ruin and insignificance. 
Yet a shadow of independence seems to have been 
left to it, to judge from the threats avhich Zechariah 
(ix. 5), after the e.xile, utters against Gaza and 
Ask.alon, and their pride. In the time of the 
Maccabees, the P. were Syrian subjects, and had to 
suffer occasionally from the Jews, although inter- 
m.arriages between the two nations were of no rare 
occurrence. Alexander Balas transferred part of the 
country to Judma ; another part was taken by 
Alexander Jannajus ; Pompey incorporated some of 
the cities with Homan Syria ; Augustus transferred 
another portion to Herod ; and finally, Salome, his 
sister, received a small principality of it, consisting 
of J.amni.a, Ashdod, and Ask.alon. But by this time 
the n.ame of the country had long been lost in that 
of P.alestine, which designated aU the territoiy 
between the Lebanon .and Egypt. 

Of their state of culture, institutions, &c., we 
know very little indeed. They appear as a 
civilised, agricultur.al, commercial, and warlike 
nation. They traded largely, and their wares seem 
to have been much sought after. Their worship was 
much .akin to that of the Phcenicians — a u.ature- 
religion, of which Dagon, Ashtaroth, Baalzebub, 
and Derceto were the cliicf deities. Priests and 
soothsayers aboimded ; their oracles were consulted 
even by people from afar. They carried them 
charms about their persons, and their deities had to 
accompany them to tho wars. They do not seem 
to h.ave practised circumcision. As to their language, 
so little is known about it, that conjectures seem 
more than usu.ally vain. Those who take them to 
have been Semites, conclude that their language, too, 
was Semitic; others, who would identify them avith 
the Pelasgi.ans, differ also respecting their langu.agc. 
Thus much is certain, that their proper names, as 
they are recorded in the Bible, are mostly Semitic, 
and that there .always remained a difference of 
dialect between the Hebrew and the PhilistEoan 
idiom. 

Tho n.ame of Philistines is given by Germ.au 
students to all non-students in general, and tho 
citizens of the special university-place in p.articular. 

PHILLIP, John, E.A., avas born, 22d May 1817, 
at Aberdeen. At a very early age he gave indi- 
c.ation of the talent avhich afteravards so distin™ished 
him ; and before he had attained his fifteenth year, 
had painted a’arious pictures sheaving his feeling for 
colour. He thus procured an introduction to tho 
hate Lord Panmurc, by avhom he avas enabled to go 
to London to pursue his studies. He began by 
copying from tho Elgin marbles at the British 
Museum, and after a foav months avas admitted as 
a student at tho Boyal Academy. 

All his early subjects avero of Scotch character, 
such as a ‘Scotch Pair,’ ‘Baptism in Scotland,’ a 
‘ Scotch Washing,’ ‘ The Offering,’ &o. In tho year 
1851 he avent to Spain in search of health, which he, 
found, and avith it a change in the character of his 
subjects. On his return homo he established liimself 
at the head of the p.ainters of the habits and cus- 
toms of tho Spanish people. In 1853 he exliibited 
at the Eoy.al Academy ‘ Life among the Gipsies at 
Seville.’ His pictures for 1854 — 1855, ‘A Letter 
AVritcr of Seville,’ and ‘Ell Paseo,’ were both 
purchased by Her Majesty the Queen. In 1857, 
ho attained the rank of Associ.ato of tho Royal 
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Ac.'iilcmy, mul tlio following year cxliibitcd a most 
j)owcrfuI iticturo of * Spanish Contrahaiulistas,* 
which wag purchased hy tnc late Prince Consort, of 
wliom he also painted a portrait tho same j'oar for 
the town-hall of his native cit}*. In 1S59, lir received 
tlio full honour of Ilo^’al Academician* ITia wt>rh 
for exhibition in ISGO was certainly tho rnoit tlilh- 
ciilt lie had yet tried, and hi; nicrcss was ]»ropor* 
tionahly great, ‘The Marriage of th*' Prince'*^ 
Ilnyal’ was pronounced hy both hri fellow-artists 
and the iniblic ns a drcidi d niccL"’. His next 
portrait subject (exhibited ISGlt) wa^, if jm-nible, 
a still nicro dillicult ta l:, beim; the * 1101**^0 of Coin- 
inon*», ISdO,’ containing upwards of llnrty portnails 
of tlin leading ini'iide-n of both sides of tho 
Hou'J*'; in it lo' was efuially nurre'Mfnl, However 
juueh lie excelhd in portraiture, lits heart svas more 
in his Sjntnvh Mibjeet'’, of whieli he was nnderalood 
to have m progn - i ne-re works (tlie fruits of his 
Invt two YiMti to S]>aiii) tlian ho could have finish's! 
in several y» aru 

Tlie chamt'teristies of Mr P/n .style aro rich 
jiouerfiil eolnur, liroul light and riia<le, i.trong bold; 
onllini‘, and gn at variety and trnlhfiilne* s ni t'‘X- 
tore; tiiero was no artist tn liis d.ay who bad itioro 
power oviT his linisli, or whof ex.imple prodiieed a 
greater* ileet on the ri4onn'«t t «d llte present ltriti‘-h 
f-cliool. He ilie-l r. hriiary ‘g7, 

PHI'Id) .Jl'H-H l’S,/.V /Vii7<)'o;i/,/T(tben' bring 
another Jeurdi (Jre- 1; v.nttr of thn name), wai 
born at Alexandria, about the lime of Hie 
birth of Chnit, lU longing to one of tho mo,t 
v.eallhv mol nrodneruie famdo hli brother was 
the Aial'snh Alexsod' r -- he re;ejVid the ino*t 
Iib'^rnl uluoation . an 1. impdl**.! by a rare rol for 
leaminr, lie, ^t a \'rv <arlv a/e, bad pa- • il the 
orviinary ornir ' "f k ^*.udl' ; wb’.eb wi re d* e no d 
nee^Mary for one o; hri i.tation, Altlengh * v» ry 
one of tfie dilF-’n nt In e i ej.-jices and r.rt inrliol. .1 
in th“ b-’ raj •, attraet* d bun bl.«' matiy 

be.antifnl "lavei, he \et amo‘l higher, to « mbr.o'e 
the nii''tre-i of tlo in all -I’hilo ophy, Met.ajdiVMcal 
mvi •tigatom w.vi the only thing which, a-eoidint 
to his <nvn confe‘*'o-n, « oufd givi* him anythin » lit;e 
ralrfaeijou nr pha-ure, 'Ih‘* extraordinary bril- 
lianev 'f htn ftjle, v. hah. by hii cont* mponiri* >, 
v..n 111 .' ivmI i4» that of Plato— hi i rare piv.er of 
thought and im wioatiou, and an • nidition which 
<li phjed the jij.. t a-t«*!ii-h:ng f.unili.snly witli 
all the wMrl.M of the I h- 'leal tJn-l; petj r.nd 

jdiilo iph* r*. while At the i.ame tiino it made Jum 

an a b-pt in th-* lo Ms of la tory, g.- .gr;iphy, inatlo*- 
j matno, a troiiomy, j hj .ole.-y, natural In t-TV, 
nui ic, »*wc.- ceiild no! lilt b* of v.i’t iutlio :o.e 
I both uT'on lui co-n-hgioni o. I a:;d tho beyond tie* 

' pile i>l his aiwi 'tral tr*» L He had o-jnph»f|y 
i ma’ter'd Hi” hi* ntnn- oj hii iriti'm; but, itnuige 
to f ay, he ehi' lly kie w it, a< fw at it wa • llelip \v, 

' from trail dalinij*. 'Ihus, Hie lob!,* w.a . only faniih.ir 
J to him throiigh the plnaimt v«i.ion, with 
t all its rloirteomin.' Wlo n .dunt gn jiani of 
age, bo went to Koine as the advt*iv.te of his 
Alexandrian brelliren, who had ixfip'd tov.or hip 
(’alignla in olvdieio e to the iinj’ -rnl idiot. Jle 
Ins left an nccouiit of this emba' y, into the n ult 
of v.hah We neftl not. enter lu re. Of liit bfo xve 
know little except what is recorded above, and that 
lu! onc'j W'lit to Jcnnah’in. His recnn'l mi . ion 
to Uomc, to the Ihiiperor ChaudiU'», on which oeca- 
jiuii he is caul to have made tho acquaintance 
the Apostl'3 Peter, as retiortid by Ihrvbiiis, is 
m iJ'tfiil. 

I relii^lnii'i niul jiIiilmoiiluc.M ry.'lnn of i’., 

;in- r'-'-'ilIv Hio tiling; of mo.t cnii'o- 

'J'ln ir "''’"I iiiinuli'ly l:iio'\vn, null 5i ilertrvin" 
rofomulcat ctuily, on nccoiint of tlio v.i5t 


infliicnco -wliicli it lias cxorciscci botli on tlio 
Jewish and Christian vrorld. To understand his 
system aright, it will ho necessary to remember 
the strange mental ntmosjihcre of his days, which 
sve have endeavoured hriclly to sketch in our 
introduction to Gnostics (q. v.). Tlie Alexandrines 
had eiideavonrcd to make Judaism jialalahlo to 
tho relincd Grc'<-ks, hy jiroving it to he identical 
with the grandest conecptioin of their philo’-ojihors ' 
and poct.i, and had quite allegori'rd away its 
distinctive characteristics. 1 ’. was the first man 
\ilio, althmigh himself to .a great ext'-nt imbued 
with nllegori.siiig tendencies, madu .a hold and 
iiHccessfiil stand against a like cvaporisalion of the 
ri'vealcd religion of his fathers : which, indeed, in 
many case.s lind led jicojilo to throw off its yoke 
also outwardly, A most realoiis champion of 
Jnd.aism, Ids hitterncss in ruhuking those co- 
religionistH who tried to defend their secret or 
overt npo.slacy hy scolling at tho Law itself, who 
were ‘ imiialieiit of their religious institutions, over 
oil tlio look-nut for matter of cetisiiro and complaint 
ag.aiiist tho lawn of religion, who, in excuse of their 
iiiigodline" 1, thnughtle- ily argue all inanner of 
ohjoctions’ — known no hound;-. He c.annot tiiider- 
stand how Jew.i, ‘destined hy divine aiitlinrity to ho 
till' prie.ti .and prophets for all mankind,’ could ho 
found ro iitt'-rly hlind to tho fact, that that which 

i- i the poiilioii only of a few disci]>les of a truly 

(yiiiiino philo-ophy — via., tlm knowledge of tho > 
llighe.st, had hy law and enstom hecoine the inlicrit- I 
atiee of vVi-ry iiidlvidinl of their own people ; whose | 
re.sl e.illin-, in f.sct, it was to invoke- the hle.ising of , 
Gf -1 oil iiiaiikiml, and wlio, when they nffored up 
i.'.'-rilie- i ‘for tli- i-eoj-le,' oliercd thim up in reality | 
for ail III- II. I 

To ]’., till- divinity of tho Jewl.-h Law is llio ha'-is ^ 
and t- I Ilf all true philnso]ihy. Although, like his j 
o-uitemporari- he Iiold'i tliat tlie greater pari of 
tli-i I’eiilat -ucli, holli in ill liistori-T.! anti 1 -g-il ! 
porli'iii", may li-- explaiiud all-giirie.dly, n.ay, g-. i 
! ') f.ar even .as to call only the Ten Commamlmeiits, ' 
tli» fiui-l.am-atal rules of tho Jowi-h theocra-'y, ' 
direct aiol iimne-liate n-velatii-ti", svhile th- other . 
pirt 1 of tho i;->.il: .are owin-g to Mo-es: lie vil holds 
th" latt- r to h-- tin- int( q-ri-ter specially selected hy 
G— 1 . 1 -> v.lio’i' dlet.a in lo f.ir .al”0 divin- vein-ratii'n ' 
.au-l 1 Irie'l oh'-'li- nc.' .are due ; and neain, .although : 
many i ai-lanati-ns of a inetapliyi iral nature ennid ! 
h ■ given to 1 in-.;!-; pa- ag-"-, yet their liter.al inianing 1 
mil t 10 t h-- tnmp'-n-il svith. This liter.al iio’.aning, j 
.according t-i him, is tin- e-'cnti.al j-.art, the- other I 
eajil.anatioiis are no-re .'■ivciilalion— exactly a-i the | 
Miilr;-.--h and i '-me Glmreli Ikatheni hold, (inly th.at | 
.allegorical no Iho-l dilo red in lo far fnmi that'of hi.s i 
oiiiti-iii|i -aari--. that tohimthe.e interpretations — I 
for v.-hie-h h- did not di-'daiu rnmelimes eve-n to i 

ii- -'' the niimh-ri ■.yinh'ilic.illy, or t-i derive Hehn-w 
s-.onls fri'iii Gn-ek root--, nrol the- liki- — We're' not .a 
no. re pl.ay of f.-.ney, in whieh ln> could ex- rci- e liis 
jKiwiri of imagination, hut, to a certain e.-.ti-nt, 
a r-ality, nil inio-r ni-e-o. .ily. He clung to philo- 
s -phv, ai e-omhined with tin- Law. li the funner 
cmihl he ilo'wn, roine-hoiv or oilo-r, to h- hinted 
at in thn laU.-r, tlo-ii only lo- could he th.at which 
.".II his r-ml yc.arne-il to I--— vi.a, the di'-cij-lc of both: 
a Gre<-k, with all the- ri-fiio-uo-iit oi Grivk culture; 
.and a Jew— a f.iithful, ]iioui, religions .Tew. Is.av, 
he- even urgc-l tho lu-ce ily oC nlle-goiy from the 
twofold re.a.'on of the .antliropomorphi.s'ms ciirront 
ill Scripture and from certain npjiarcnt siipor- 
lluitii-.s, repetition", and the like, which, in a record 
lhal rnianatod from the Deity, must needs have a 
rjiecial meaning of their own.’wliich required iiivcs- 
togalion and a peculiar inter]iretalion. SeoHinra.sii, 
lI.MiR.iiu. Yet this fauclfid method never for 
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ono moment interfered •with hie real ohjeot of point- 
ing out how Judaism most plainly and immistaliably 
■was based upon the highest ethical principles. 

His -writings develop his ideas and his system 
in the two directions indicated. In 'that division 
of his -writings principally, -which treats of the 
Creation {Kosmopoia), ho allows allegory to take the 
reins out of his hands; in that on the Laws (ifomoi), 
on the other hand, he remains remarkably sober 
and clear, extolling the Mosaic legislation through- 
out, at the e.xpenso of every other know-n to him. 
In a very fe-iv instances only ho is induced to find 
fault, or to alter slightly, by way of allegory, the j 
existing ordinances. 

His idea of God is a pre-eminently religious, 
not a pliilosophioal one. He alone is the re.-il 
Good, the Perfect; the world has only .an appar- 
ent existence, and is the source of all evil. God 
is only to bo iraa^ned as the primeval light, 
which cannot be seen by itself, but which may 
bo knou-n^ from its rays, that fill the whole 
world. Being infinite and imcreated, He is not to 
be compared -ivith any cre.ated thing. He has 
therefore no name, and reveals Himself only in 
designations expressive of this ‘ inexpressibaify.’ 
He IS also named the Place (the talmudical JlTal-om), 
boc.au6e He comprises all space, and tliere is nothing 
anj-where besides Him. He is better than Virtue 
and Knowledge, better than the Be.autiful and the 
Good (KahkaijatJieia), simpler th.an tbo One, more 
blissful than bliss. Thus, Ho has, properly speaking, 
no quality, or only negative ones. He is the existing 
Unity or Existence itself (On, or On), comprised in 
tlie impronounceable Tetragrammaton. As Creator, 
God manifests Himself to man, and He is then 
called ‘The Beginning, the Hame, the Word, the 
Primov.al Angel.’ In this phase of active revelation 
of God, which is as natural to Him as burning is 
to the heat, and cold to the snow, wo notice two 
distinct sides, the Power and the Grace, to which 
correspond the two names of Elohim and Adonai, 
used in the Bible. The Power also gives the laws, 
and punishes the ofiender ; while the Gretcc is the ‘ 
beneficent, forgi-ving, merciful quality. Xct, since ' 
there is not to be assiuned an immediate infiuonce < 
of _ God upon the world, their respective natures ' 
being so difiorent, th.at a point of contact cannot ] 
be found, an intermediate class of beings had to bo - 
created to ^stand between both, through whom Ho ' 
could act in and upon creation — ^viz., the spiritual ‘ 
world of ideas, whioh'are not only ‘Ideals,’ or types, 

^ in tho Platonic sense, but real, active powers, - 
surrounding ^God like a number of attendant Beings. ‘ 
They are His messengers, who work His wUl, and ‘ 
by the Greeks are called good demons ; by Moses, - 
angels. There are very m.any different degrees of < 
perfection among them. Some aro immediate ^ 
‘solving angels; ’ others aro tho souls of the pious, < 
of the prophets, and the people of Israel, who rise ^ 
higher up to the Deity ; others, again, aro the heads 
and chief representatives of the different nations, ‘ 
such as Israel does not need, since they conceive ^ 


holds fimly the belief in immortality. Man is 
immortal by his heavenly natime; but as there 
are degrees m his divine nature, so there are 
degrees lu Ins mmiortahty, which only then deserves 
this name when it has been acquired by an eminence 
of virtue. There is a. vast difference bet'weeu the 
mere Jiving after death, -which is common to all 
mankind, and the future existence of the perfect 
ones. Eutnre recompense and punishment are not 
taken hy him in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Virtue and sin both have aU their rewards within 
themselves; hut the soul, which is ‘pre-existing,’ 
having finished its course in the sublunar world, 
carries this consciousness -with it in a more intense 
j and exalted manner. Paradise is Oneness with 
God ; there is no hell ivith bodily punishments 
for souls without a body, and no Detil in the 
Philonie system.— Philo’s Messianic notions are 
v.ague in the extreme, .and he partly even inter- 
prets certain scriptural passages alluding to some 
future Bedeemer as referring to the soul. Yet 
he indicates his belief in a distant time when 
some hero wiU arise out of the midst of the nation, 
who will gather aU the dispersed together; and 
these, purified by long punishments, wifl henceforth 


and acknowledge the Everlasting Head of all bein<»s. 
Himself. The Logos^ comprises all these intermeSi- 
ate spiritual powers in His own essence. Sec article 
Eogos for P.^s views on this part of his system. 
Man is a microcosm, a little world in himself, a 
crearion of Logos, through whom he particip.ate 3 
m the Deity, or, as Scripture has it, ‘ho is cre''’.cd 
lu the image of God.’ Ho stands between the 
higher and lower beings — in the middle of creation. 
The ethical principles of Stoicism, P. identified 
•with the Mosaic ethics, in which the ideal is 
moat exalted moral perfectibility or sanctity, and 
man s duties consist in veneration of God, and 
lovo and righteousness towards feUow men. P. 


these, purified by long punishments, wifl henceforth 
form a happy, sinless, most prosperous community, 
to which all the other nations -wiU be eager to 
belong. 

AVe have only been able to indicate, in the 
slightest of outlmes, the principal features of P.’s 
theology and philosophy, ivithout endeavouring to 
foUoav any one of the manifold systematio schemes 
into which his scattered half-obscure dicta have 
been pressed. The inHuence P, has exercised upon 
Christianity and Judaism (in tho later -writings of 
which his name occurs as ‘Yedidyah the Ale.x- 
andrine’) is enormous, and the various articles 
in the course of this work (Gnosticism, Jews, 
Logos, &c.) dweU more or less upon this point. 
What he has done for the development of Philo- 
sophy, is discussed under that head, and in the 
articles Pmto, Neo-Platohisii, &c. Of the many 
works left -under his name, several have been 
declared spurious, hut in some cases, -without much 
show of reason._ His writings are generally brought 
under three chief di-visions, the first of which com- 
prises those of a more general and metaphysical 
nature, such as, De Mundi Incorruptibilitate, Quod 
Omnis Prohes Liber, De Vita Contemplaiiva. The 
second contains those -written in defence of his 
compatriots, Adversus Placcum, Legaiio ad Gaium, 
De Ndbilitaie. Tho third and most important is 
devoted to the interpretation and explanation of 
Scripture in tho philosophical manner indicated, De 
Mundi Opijicio, Legis AUegorianim Libri III, j 
containing also a number of special treatises, De 
j Gijpmndsione, De MonarcUia, De Preemiis Sacer' 

[ doium, De Posleritale Caini, De Cherubim, &c. ; five 
hoolm On the History of Abraham, De Josepho, Vita 
Mosis, De Caritate, De Pamitentia, &c. ; to which 
also belong De Parentilus Colendis, De Virtute 
eiusque Partihus, first published by A. Mai ; and 
certain very doubtful fragments, first discovered in 
an Armenian translation, such as De Providentia 
and De Animalibus, &c. Many of bis works, bow- 
ever, seem irredeemably lost. The edilio princeps 
byTumebus, dates Paris, 1552; reprinted Geneva, 
1613; Paris, 1040; &c. Mangey published a more 
critical edition (Lond. 1742, 2 vols. fob), and Biohter 
a slightly improved one (Leip. 1828 — 1880, 8 vols). 
An edition of Pfeiffer (1785, &o.) remained incom- 
plete. Another edition was published hy Tauchnitz 
(1851, &c.). As yet, there are several codd. in the 
Escuri.al, in Borne, in St Petersburg, which have 
never been collated, and which promise, to judge 
from the few readings kno-wn, to furnish an immense 
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help for that really critical editionj which as yet is 
a desideratum. — Of the scholars who have written 
on P., we mention principally Dahl, Brj’ant, Gfrurer, 
Creuzer, Grosmann, Wolff, Hitter, Beer, 5;c. Tlie 
English translation of P. in 4 vols., forms part of 
Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library. 

PHILO'LOGY. This word, as a technical name 
for a branch of knowledge, has gone through various 
phases of moaning. Originally signifying the love 
of talk or discourse, and then, in a more restricted 
sense, the love of philosophical conversation such as 
is exliibited in the dialogues of Plato, it came, in the 
later period of Greek literature, to moan the study 
and knowledge of books, and of the history and 
other science contained in them. In this sense it 
passed over to the Eomans, under whom the name 
of iihilologists was applied to men distinguished 
for universal learning, more especially to the 
gravunatici, whose chief occupation of editing and 
illustrating the classic poets, naturally led them to 
tins multifarious knowledge ; and when Martianus 
Capella (q, v.) in the 5th c. composed his Encj'clo- 
pa:dia (q. v.) orcurricidumof education, embracing the 
‘ seven liberal arts ’ (Grammar, Dialectic, Ehetoric, 
Music, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy), he 
designates the coUective whole by the name of jihi- 
lology. What is known as the Eevival of Literature 
after the dark ages, is nothing else than the revival 
of the ancient philology. But when men, instead 
of looking only at what had been written, began to 
examine the world for themselves, and enlarge the 
bounds of science, it became impossible for one man 
to cultivate the whole round of knowledge, and the 
term philology was by degrees restricted to a know- 
ledge of the languages, history, laws, &c. of the 
aucient world (by which the Greek and Eoman world 
was chiefly thought of), or, more narrowly still, to 
the study merely of the languages — of grammar, 
criticism, and interpretation. A more complete 
conception of philology, as an independent branch 
of Imowledgo, was that of F. A. Wolf, who assigned 
as its field all that belongs to the life of the ancient 
peoples ; and the conception is still further extended 
by Biickh, who makes it almost synonymous arith 
history — its problem being the reproduction of the 
past; in this sense, the avord is applicable to all 
lieoides at all periods of their history, so that avc 
•are beginning to have an Indian philology, a German 
philology, a Slavic philology, no less than a classic 
philology. The fullest and most systematic exposi- 
tion of aa’hat philology in this sense ought to 
embrace, has been given by G. Haase in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Ency., 3d sect., vol. xxiii. 

Of philology, even in its avidest sense, tho study 
of language avas always, and necessaril 3 ', a funda- 
mental part ; and, in tho usual sense of tho aa'ord, it 
has been the chief part — often nearly the whole. 
For a long time .after the reviv.al of le.arning, the 
classic avxiters avere studied chiefly for their language 
and style, .and those of them that did not come up 
to an imaginary stand.ard of purity avere despised 
and neglected, lioavever valuable they might be for 
their matter. But although gre.at and even undue 
attention avas thus given to language, it avas only 
as an instrument, as means to an end. The philo- 
logist studied a language in order to be .able to 
understand it and use it — to get at the thoughts 
convoyed in it, or to couvey his oavn thoughts 
avith force and elegance to others. This is the 
object of the gr.ammars, dictionaries, annotated 
editions, and criticisms, avhioh constitute the chief 
part of philological literature. But avithin recent 
years, philology has entered upon a neav phase, or 
r.ather a now study has sprung up alongside of the old. 
As tho naturalist investig.ates a class of objects not 
with a a-iow to tiwn them to use, but to understand 
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their nature, and classify them; so the neav school of 
philologists examine and compare the structures of 
the a’anous langu.ages, and arrange them in classes 
and families, with the ultim.ate anew of arriving at 
some theory of Language in general — its mode of origin 
and groavth. The comparison of the structure of 
taa-o or more languages is called Comparative Gr.am- 
m.ar, and the avhole of this new branch of study is 
sometimes designated as Comp.arative Philologj' ; 
but it seems better to leaa’e the old field in posses- 
sion of tho old name, and in contradistinction to 
philology as tho practical knoavledge of langu.ages, 
to speak of the study of language as a pheno- 
menon per sc, as the Science of Language. The 
German term Sprachenlcunde, and the French 
Linguisligiie, have more especi.al reference to the 
naturalist, or olassifio.atory aspect of the study. 

So long as the view prevailed that language was a 
human invention, anything like a science of it was 
impossible. According to that view, which was 
early started, and was especially elaborated and 
discussed by Locke, Ad.am Smith, and Dugald 
Stewart, it was only after men found that their 
r.apidly increasing ideas could be no longer con- 
veyed by gestures of the body and changes of the 
counten.anoe, th.at they set about inventing a set of 
artificial voc.al signs, the meaning of which was 
fixed by mutual agreement. On this theory, there 
might be a history of tho subsequent coiu-so of the 
different languages, but inquiries into the nature and 
laws of language .after the manner of the physical 
sciences would be .absurd. In opposition to the 
philosophers who attributed the origin of language 
to human invention, some theologians d.aimed a 
divine origin for it, representing the Deity as having 
cre.ated the names of tilings, and directly taught 
them to Adam. Both these theories m.ay now be con- 
sidered as given up by all who are entitled to spe.ak 
on the subject. Everything, in fact, tends to shew 
th.at l.angu.age is a spontaneous product of human 
nature — a necessary result of man’s physical and 
mental constitution (including his social instincts), 
as natur.al to him as to w.alk, eat, or sleep, and as 
independent of his will as his stature or the colour 
of his hair. 

L.anguage was an object of speculation among the 
Greek philosophers ; but as was the case avith their 
inquiries into the outwar’d world generally, they 
began at the avrong end ; they speculated on the 
origin of things before tlioy had ex.amined the things 
themselves. They kneav no language but their oavn, 
and all others avere indiscriminately classed as ‘ bar- 
b.arous’ or foreign; they had no test of affinity 
among tongues except mutual intelligibilitj’. The 
theories of the modem philosophers of the ISth c. 
avere ne.arly as baseless ; they were mere d priori 
speculations, aldn to Burnet’s (q. a-.) ‘ theory of the 
earth,’ ai'hioh was constructed before the str.ata of 
the earth’s crust had been explored. Tho great 
obstruction to the true course of inquiry w.as the 
assumption, first made by the Church F.athers, and 
for a long time unquestioned, that Hebroav aims tho 
primitive language of man, and th.at therefore aU 
languages must bo derived from Hebreav. A pro- 
digious amount of learning and labour av.as avasted 
dming the 17th and ISth centuries, in trying to 
trace this imaginary connection. Leibnitz was tho 
first to set aside this notion, and to establish tho 
principle that the study of languages must be con- 
ducted in the s.ame avay as that of the exact 
sciences, by first coDecting as many facts as pos- 
sible, and then proceeding by induetiam reasoning. 
It was oaving to his appeals and exertions that mis- 
sionaries, travellers, and others, noav began making 
those collections of vocabadaries and specimens of 
langu.ages and dialects avliich form the Herbarium, 
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a-; it, trere, of human speech. A valuable Catalogue 
of Lamr-iages in six volumes vas published in Span- 
ish in 1$U0, bj- Hcrvas, a Jesuit missionary. It 
cont.ains specimens and notices of more than 300 
languages, and many of the true affinities are 
liapriily traced. A similar work avas Adelung’s 
31i‘hrhlatcs (4 vols. Berlin, 180C — 1817), based on the 
catalogue of Hcrvas, and also on the collections avhich 
the Ilussian government had caused to be made. 
In none of Ihcse efforts, however, .altliough much 
truth was struck out, avoro there an 3 rthing like 
fixed principles of scientific classification. The light 
that brought order into the chaos rose avitli the 
study of Sanscrit (q. v.), first made accessible to 
European scholars by Sir William Jones, Cole- 
brooke, and other members of the Asiatic Society, 
founded in Calcutta in 1784. The similarity of 
Sanscrit to Greek and Latin, especially in the 
I grainmatical foms, struck every one with siuprisc. 
j Sir AVilliam .Tones declared that ' no iBhilologcr could 
examine the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin without 
believing them to have sprimg from the same 
source, which perhaps no longer exists. There is 
- a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for 
supposing that both the Gothic and the Celtic had 
the same origin with the Sanscrit. The old Persian 
may be added to the same family.’ Bather than 
admit this relation, which it was seen would involve 
also ethnological affinities, some, as Dug.ald Stewart, 
denied that Sanscrit bad ever boon the language of 
a people, and held that it was an invention of the 
Brahmans, who had constniotod it on the model of 
the Greek and Latin. Er. Schlogel’s work. On the 
Langtinge and ll’isdom of the Indians (1808), 
although defective and erroneous in point of scho- 
larship, has the merit of boldly embracing the 
languages of India, Persia, and Europe in one 
family group, by the comprehensive name of Indo- 
Germanic. It was this work that called the atten- 
tion of German scholars to a field of labour which 
they have since made specially their own. 

The successive publications of Bopp (q. v.), begin- 
ning in 181G, and culminating in his great work on 
the grammar of the Aryan languages, Vergleichende 
Grammatih (Berl. 1833 — 1852 ; a 2d ed. recast and 
enlarged, 3 vols., Berl. 1857 ; an English translation 
of 1st ed. was published in 3 vols., 1845 — 1850, 
and, revised, in 1854), created the new science 
of Comparative Grammar, and laid a sure and broad 
foundation for the science of language generally. 
Concurrent with the laboius of Bopp, were 
those of Pott in liis ) Etymologie.al Eesearches 
{Eiymologische Forschungen, 2 vols., 1833 — 183G; 
2d e"d. 1859) and other works. Not less import- 
ant, though confined to one stock of the Aryan 
family, the Teutonic, was the great' German Gram- 
mar [heutsche Grammatih, 4 vols. 1818 — 1837) of 
J. Grimm (q. v.). William von Humboldt (q. v.) 
did much to establish a philosophy of language — 
the relations and interactions of mind and speech ; 
a department of the subject which has been further 
cultivated in recent years by Steinthal. The 
method of investigation, thus invented and perfected 
in the field of the Aryan tongues, has been applied 
to other languages, and considerable progress has 
been made in grouping the principal varieties of 
human speech into families, which again fall into 
subdivisions or branches, according to the different 
degrees of nearness in the relationship.- In estab- 
lishing these relationships, although a comparison of 
the vocabularies — ^the numerals, pronouns, and moio 
essential nouns and verbs — ^may establish a general 
affinity, and render a common origin probable ; yet 
the surer test lies in the grammatical forms. Eor 
when those elements of a language which exjircss 
the relations of things — case, number, tense — have 
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once become mere terminations, and lost their 
original form and independent meaning, they can 
only be transmitted by tradition; and when the 
same grammatical forms are found possessed in 
common by two or more tongues, they must be an 
inheritance from a common ancestor.. It follows 
from this that the ‘genealogical’ classification, as 
it is called, cannot be, carried out with great surety 
or rigour except in the case of languages in which 
grammatical forms had become in some degree fixed 
before their divergence — ^in other words, of the 
inflectional languages. Accordingly, the only two 
well-defined genealogical families are the Aryan 
and the Semitic, which embrace the whole of the 
languages of the inflectional type. 

Besides the division of languages into families 
bearing traces of a common origin, there is a division 
into three orders, as they may be called, depending 
upon a radical difference of structure. Speech, as 
the expression of thought, contains two elements : 
ideas or conceptions, which constitute the substance 
or material part ; and the relations of these ideas to 
one another, which constitute the formal part ; and 
the nature of a language depends upon the parti- 
cidar way in which the vocal expression of these two 
elements is combined. At the foundation of all 
words lie Boots (q.v.), or simple sounds expressive of 
meaning. Now, some languages, as the Chinese 
(q. v.), use these roots in their naked'form as words, 
the same syllable, according to its position, serving 
as noun, adjective, verb, &c. — e. g., fa means great, 
greatness, to be or to make great, greatly or very. 
The relational part of the thought, for the most 
part, gets no voo.al expression, it is only indicated 
by position, as when min, people, and li, power, arc 
simply put together (min ti) to signify the people’s 
power. Eolations not readily indicated by position 
arc expressed in a round-about way by using 
additional significant words: thus, tschmg (mass or 
midtitude) jin (man) = men ; niu (woman) fsS (child) 
= daughter; j) min li (employ people power) = with 
the people’s power. Even in such cases, each root 
preserves its independence, and is felt to express its 
own radical meaning. Languages like the Chinese, 
whose development has been arrested at this rudi- 
mentary stage, are called Monosyllahic or Isolating. 

The next stage of development is that of the 
Agglutinate langimges, which are by far the most 
numerous, including the Tiuranian and American 
families. In these, the relational part of thought 
obtains prominent vocal expression by separate roots 
joined or glued on to the significant roots as termi- 
nations. These terminations were originally them- 
selves significant roots, and many of them are BtUl 
used as separate significant words, although the 
greater part have sunk down to mere signs of cases 
and other relations. The compound expression thus 
formed never, however, attains perfect amity ; the 
significant root always remains rigid, unobscured in 
if 3 sense and unchanged in form, and the termina- 
tion is felt as something distinct from the body of 
the word. 

Thus, the Einnish declensio- ..mbits a structure 
of the most mechanical and sransparent kind--o. g., 
X;ar7(W,bear; harhu-n,ot the bear; I-ar/juf-te, without 
bear; harhu-sta, out of the bear; and so on through 
fifteen cases. The insertion of the plural suffix, i, 
gives harlvu-i-n, of the bears ; harhu.i-ta, without 
bears; harhu-i-sta, out of the bears; &c. But this 
composite mechanical structure reaches its climax-— 
remaining all the while perfectly transparent — in 
the Turkish verb. Tims, the root sen has the inde- 
finite meaning of loving, and the inf. is sev-meh, 
to love; which then, by the insertion of certain 
suffixes, can take on as many as forty forms or 
voices — e. g., sev-me-meh, not to love ; sev-e-me-meh. 
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not to 1)6 able to lovej sev-dir-mek, to canso to 
love ; sev-dir-ish-meh, to cause one another to love ; 
sev-il-mdc, to be loved; sev-il-e-me-mek, not to be 
able to be loved ; &c. Each of these forms, then, 
runs through a large round of tenses and moods, 
with their persons and numbers. 

The languages of the American Indians are all of 
this agglutinating typ®j although they have also 
got the name Incorporative, or Intercalative, 
because they run a whole phrase or sentence into 
one word — e. g., lioponi, to wash ; hopocuni, to wash 
hands; liopoaduni, to wash feet; ninacaipua, I (r.i) 
eat (qua) flesh (naca) The Basgue language partakes 
of this character. 

It is only in the third or Injleclional stage that 
perfect unity of the two elements is attained. In 
the Aryan. and Semitic tongues, which alone have 
reached this highest state of development, the 
significant root and the termination have become 
blended into one both in effect and form, and 
phonetic changes have for the most part obliterated 
the traces of composition. Yet no doubt is felt by 
philologists that the most highly organised of the 
inflecting or amalgamating languages began'withthe 
radical stage, and passed through the agglutinate. 
The anal3d;ie powers of comparative grammar have 
succeeded in tracing hack the formal elements of 
the Aryan tongues to original independent words, 
agglutinated to other words to modify them. See 
iSriEOTiON. Against this theory it has been urged, 
that there is no historical instance of a language so 
changing its type, and passing from one stage to 
another. But a sufficient account of this pheno- 
menon may be found in the different mental 
habits and political positions of the peoples (see 
hlax Miiller, Lectures on the Scknce'of Language, 
Fii-st Series, page 310). Besides, the languages 
of the lower types do show a tendency, under 
favourable circumstances, to produce grammatical 
forms of the higher kind. Even in Chinese, in 
some of Its modern dialects, something lilte cases 
is to be seen ; and Finnish and Tm'kish, in con- 
tact wnth the inflected languages of Europe, are 
making approaches to th6_ inflectional type. 

On the other hand, the inflectional languages had, 
before the earliest times of which we have any 
written moniunents, entered on the reverse phase — 
the analytic. By the process of phonetic change 
and decay, the grammatical forms have been 
gradually becoming obliterated and losing their 
power, and their place has been supplied by separate 
words, in the shape of prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs. See Inflection. 

Connected with these radical differences of tj'p®) 
is one of the higher and more speculative problems 
of the science — the question as to the common 
origin of all languages. The inherent and appar- 
ently ineffaceable difference of stnioture in the three 
orders above described, as well as the absence of 
all sure marks of genealogical affinity evfen between 
the two families of the inflectional type, the Aryan 
and the Semitic, are considered by some as insuper- 
able objections to the theory of a common origin. 
But although it may be fruitless to look for exten- 
sive identifications of the roots and grammatical 
forms of tho_ Aryan tongues, even in the oldest 
-forms to which we can trace them, with those 
of the Semitic, still more with Chinese or Turkish 
elements; it seems rash and unscientific to affirm 
that, going back to the radical stage, the develop- 
ment of aU could not have begun from a common 
stock of monosyllabic roots. The wonderful trans- 
formations exhibited by language in the course of 
its known history, seem sufficient groimd for main- 
taining the possibility of a common origin. On the 
other hand, the nature of the case forbids all hope 
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of ever being able to prove it ; for the coincidences 
that occur (e. g., Chinese fu, Tibetan pha, Lat. 
and Gr. j)a-ter, Eng. /a-ther; Chi n , mu, Egyp. 
mu, Lat. and Gr. ma-tor, Eng. nio-ther), even though 
they were much more numerous than they are, 
might well arise from the mind and vocal organs 
of man being everywhere essentially the same. 

Languages, like living organisms, are in a st.ato 
of continual flux or change, and an essential part 
of the science consists in investigating the laws 
according to which these changes take jnace. It is 
because there are such laws that a science of 
language is possible. In tracing words to their 
origin, and identifying them with words in other 
languages, we’ are no longer guided by mere 
similarity of sound; on the contrary, identity of 
sound is often a proof that a proposed etymology is 
■wrong. It has been established, for instance, by 
induction (see Grimm’s Law), that c in Latin is 
regularly represented by 7i in Gothic and English ; 
while for Gothic or English c, the corresponding 
letter in Latin is g. Accordingly, we readily 
recognise Latin com-u and English horn as cognate 
words ; while a suggestion to connect tho English 
com with cornu, is immediately rejected. If com 
has a representative in Latin, it must begin with g, 
which points out granum as tho word. Grain is 
not the English representative of granum; it is 
granum, borrowed from the Latin through the 
French. The expert etymologist can often identify 
■with certainty two words, although not a letter 
remains the same. In simple cases, this is done by 
every one. Who, for instance, doubts that Aber- 
deenshire fa, fib, .are merely dialectic varieties of 
Eng. mho, vihidt. Yet the same persons who readily 
admit such cases, are sceptical when it is proposed, 
for instance, to identify Fr. larme, ■with Eng. tear. 
The grounds of identification, however, are similar 
in both instances ; the only difference being, that 
with reg.ard to laivne and tear, they require to be 
traced^ historically. No one ■will dispute that 
larme is a corruption of Lat. lacrima; in fact, it can 
be followed through the successive stages of change. 
Now we know that the Eomans had a peculiarity 
of letting d in some positions degener.ate into 1. 
Nor is this unaccountable, when we consider that 
the contact of organs which produces d, differs from 
that which produces I, chiefly in being more ener- 
getic ; a slovenly d slides, into 1. Thus tho Greek 
name, Odysseus, became, in the mouth of ■the 
Eomans, tflysses ; they said odor (a smell), but 
oleo (I smell); and, instead of impedimentum, dedi- 
care, wo sometimes find impelimenlum, delicare. 
These and other instances woidd wairant us to 
conclude that lacri-ma wms a corruption of dacri-ma 
(corresponding to Gr. dabru), even if we had not 
the express statement of Festus that dacrima was 
the older form. After this there is no difficulty in 
recognising dacri, or dabru, as identical ■with Gothic 
tagr, Eng. tear. 

In order to give a Rational account of tho 
phonetic changes now exemplified, the nature of 
articulate sounds, and of the organs ■that produce 
them, must be carefully investigated. The most 
amluable contributions, in English, to this important 
preliminary branch of the study (called P/mneli&s), are 
those of Mr Alex. J. Ellis, and of hlr Meh-ille Bell, 
in his book entitled Visible Speech. See Phonetic 
Writing and Visible Speech. A rCsumb of tho 
subject, with diagrams of the organs of voice in the 
position of pronouncing the different articulations, 
IS given in the second series of Max Milner’s Lec- 
tures on the Science of Language. 

The transformations that words exhibit, as they 
are traced down the stream of history, are of the 
nature of phonetic decay, and are due to a natural 
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tontlenoy to economise muscular energy by pro- 
nouncing two syllables in one. The dropping of 
inflections, the shortening of words by internal 
elision and otheru-iso (Fr. pare, from Lat. pater; 
Eng. /nir, from A. S.f<xgcr; stranger, from old Fr. 
eslrangier, Lat. extranevs), are .aU owing to the 
action of this force, and the rmiformities observable 
among such changes, can be explained on physio- 
logical principles. Dialectic diversification is not 
so easily accounted for ; it is difficult to soy why 
sister nations — as in the case of the Aryan f.amily, 
or of the nations speaking Fomanic tongues — 
should have given such different forms to the same 
stock of primitive roots ; why, e. g., Gr. pente (iEoL 
pempc), pepo, should be in Lat. quingite, coguo. Max 
JIuller thinks it necessary to go back to a time 
when many of the articulations were not yet 
sharply defined ; .and he appe.als, in illustration, to 
the confusion children make between such sounds 
as tat and cat; and, what is still more in point, 
to the analogy presented by languages like the 
Poljmesian. In the language of the Sandwich 
Islands, the two consonants, !: and t, ran into one 
another, ‘and it seems impossible for a foreigner 
to say v/hether what he hears is a guttural or a 
dentah The same word is mitten by Protestant 
missionaries with /r, by French ivith t. It takes 
months of patient labour to teach a Hawaian youth 
the difference between I: and t, g and d, I and r. . . . 
If colonics started to-morrow from the Hawaian 
Islands, the same which took place thousands of 
years ago, when the Hindus, the Greeks, and 
Eomans^left their common home (see Ahyak), 
woidd take place again. One colony would 
elaborate the indistinct, half-guttural, half-dental 
contact into a pure guttm'al ; another, into a pure 
dental; a third, into a labial.’ Much light is 
thrown on this question by those phonetic pecu- 
liarities — those deficiencies and predilections > of 
articulation which characterise whole tribes and 
nations, as they often do individuiik. They may 
have originated, perhaps, in the idiosyncrasies of 
individuM ancestors (a lisping patriarch might pro- 
duce a tribe of lispers, without their inheriting the 
physical defect which caused the lisp in him), or in 
a common habit of the organs of speech produced 
by external circumstances ; but once established, 
tliey are very persistent and influential. The 
Mohawks, .and several other American tribes, have 
no p, 6, m, /, V, or w; they never articul.ate with 
their Ups. In Chinese, there is no d; r is also 
waqling; and as the habit of the langu.age requires 
a vowel after every conson.ant, the nearest .approach 
they c.an make to the sound of Christ is Ki-ti-se-tu. 
An .analogous h.abit of .artioul.ation transforms the 
English- avord gold in the mouth of a Kafir into 
i-go-li-de. On this principle can be explained the 
Fr. esptrer, from Lat. eperarc; establir or Utahlir, 
from stahilire; ccolc (escale), from schola, &c. In 
the Celtic tongue, an initial s with a consonant 
after it was an unwonted combination; avhen it 
would have occurred, a vowel was always prefixed ; 
and, on adopting the Latin language, the Celtic 
peoples carried their old habit of pronunciation 
with them. The effects upon a language of thus 
coming 'in contact with another, are important 
elements in its history. See English Language 
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The positive part of the science of language 
haring pushed inquiry back until it arrives at 
monosyllabic roots that admit of no further 
analysis, there stops, as at the legitimate boundary of 
its province. It assumes the existence of a certain 
store of crude or primary matter, and merely con- 
cerns itself with how out of this matter the structure. 


as we know it, has been built or has groum up. But 
a question yet remains, which, although it can 
never receive but a conjectural answer, has a won- 
derful fascination for the speculative mind, and 
was, in fact, the question with which aU inquiries 
into language began ; the question, namely : How did 
language take a beginning at all? how came this I 
primitive material of language, these significant 
roots, into existence? The answer may be thus 
conceived : To speak is a necessity of man’s rational 
and emotional nature ; he speaks because he thinks 
and feels. When the mind receives an impres- 
sion or intuition, by an instinctive impulse, of 
the nature of reflex action, some outward expres- 
sion— a gesture or vocal sound — breaks forth, which 
by association becomes a sign or symbol, to the 
individual and to his associates, of the impression or 
idea that gave it birth. Associated at first with 
individu.al impressions and objects, these sounds, by 
the process of abstraction, which is pre-eminently a 
human faculty, would gradually come to represent 
more generalised impressions— would become words, 
as distinguished from mere animal sounds. The 
necessity of words to think in is much insisted on 
by speculators on this subject, as being the motive- 
power in the generation of language ; and no doubt 
it is true that, without language, thought could 
advance but little, if at all, beyond what is mani- 
fested by the brutes. But when they argue as if 
this necessity of h.aving his ideas objectively 
depicted, in order to exercise his own reason, would 
impel an individual man to construct a language for 
his own use, they make the unwarranted assump- 
tion that, under any circumstances, even though ho 
grew up from infancy in solitude, the thinking 1 
powers of a human being must necessarilj' develop . 
themselves. The necessarily few facts that bear on 
the o.ase look the other way. Kaspar Hauser (q. v.), 
instead of elaborating a system of symbols of 
thought for himself, had forgotten what he had once 
possessed ; his faculties of thought and of speech 
seem to have been simultaneously arrested. Obser- 
vation seems to favour the opinion, that man in 
solitude — if he could exist in sobtude — would be as 
mute as the lower .animals. The social nature of 
man helped to give birth to the germs of speech, no 
less than his rational nature ; an instinctive desire 
to give a sensible sign of his impressions to his | 
fellows, was perhaps the primary impulse ; the aid j 
thus given to his own thinking powers, a second- ! 
ary result. Be this as it m.ay, it seems reasonable , 
to assume, ns it has been well put by Steinthal, that ' 
‘ at the origin of humanity, the soul .and the body ' 
were in such mutual dependence, th.at all the 
emotions of the soul had their echo in the body, 
principally in the organs of respiration and the 
voice. This sympathy of soul and body, still found 
in the inf.ant and the savage, was intimate and 
fruitful in the primitive man ; each intuition woke in 
him an accent or a sound.’ — Farrar, Origin of Lang. 

Were these sounds, then, guided by chance or 
caprice ? or if not, what determined partiovdar 
articulations to be associated with particular objects 
or ideas ? Any mystic innate correspondence 
between sounds and things, is out of the question ; 
but what more reasonable than to suppose that the 
natur.al sounds emitted by so many things, animate 
and inanimate, should suggest the character of the 
articulations which the ideas of the things called 

forth not so as to produce exact imitations, which 

it is not of the nature of articulate sounds to be, 
but such resemblances as would suffice for associa- 
tion. See Onomatopojia. In the case of ideas 
unconnected with any natural sound, names would 
readily be suggested in many cases by'-h. alogies, 
real or fancied, with things that were attended by 
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somuls. We can see, again, a physiological fit- 
ness in the articulation sta, to stand, avith the 
idea of stability; avith the attitude, the organs 
involuntarily assume the position avith avhich this 
syllable is emitted. Similar instances might be 
multiplied. We are not to suppose that the same 
thing avould suggest the same sound to all, or even 
to the s.ame individual at all times. The langiiago- 
maUing faculty in the flush of its spring avould 
throav out a multitude of names for the s.ame thing 
(synonyms), as avoll as apply the same name to 
many difTercnt things (homonjuns) ; but by a 
process of uatur.al elimination, those only avould 
survive that aa’cro felt best to ansaa’cr the purposes 
of speech. ■ The abstracting faculty avould also 
soon dissociate them from the concrete indiaddual 
objects that first suggested them, and cona'crt them 
into symbols of the prominent attributes of aadiole 
classes. It is these generalised names, syllables 
signilicant of such general simple notions as seeing, 
moving, running, shining, strildng, cutting, or being 
sharp, that, by a kind of inverse process, became 
the roots of language as it noav exists. A syllabic 
expressive of a single prominent attribute forms 
the foundation of the names of a avholo class of 
objects, the specific difTcrences being marked by 
other significant syllables joined on to it. Sec Roots. 
In some such way, by the unconscious working of 
man’s intellectual nature, we may conceive language 
to have grown out of the exclamatory or intcr- 
jectional stage into the rational structure that we 
now admire. This theory of the origin of roots, 
together with the constant operation of phonetic 
change, accounts for tho absence of all traces of 
onomatopccia in tho great bulk of tho words of a 
language, and seems to meet tho objections of Max 
Muller and other philologists to the onomatopoeic 
theory. 

With regard to these primary or radical words 
it is only necessary to observe here that they .arc all 
significant of sensible or physical ideas, and e.xpres- 
sions for immaterial conceptions are derived from 
them by metaphor. How, from a comp.arativcly 
few roots of this kind, tho voc.abulary of the richest 
language may grow, is further illustrated in the 
article Root. 

Another speculative question regards tho length 
of time that language must have taken to advance 
from tho rudimentary stage to the state in which it 
is found in tho earliest records. Bunsen .assigns 
20,000 years as tho lowest limit ; but it is evident 
that the same uncertainty must alw.ays rest on this 
question as on tho corresponding one in geology. 

Separate points of philology will be found trc.atcd 
under .a variety of heads. .Sec— besides tho articles 
already referred to— ALniAUCT ; tho several letters, 
A, B, &c. ; GENiTm: ; Noun ; Adverb ; Pronoun ; 
Dialect; Persian Language and Literature; 
Semitic Languages; &c. 

Tho literature of the now science of language is 
.already rich ; but much of it is sc.attercd through 
tho transactions of societies and pcriodic.als. Of 
separate works of a comprehensive kind, in addition 
to those already named, wo m.ay mention, in German, 
Schlciohor, Die Sprachen Europas (Bonn, 1800), 
and Vergleichcnde Grammatik der Indo-Oer. Sprachen 
(2 vols. Wcim.ar, 18G1) ; J. Grimm, Ueber den 
Ursprimg dcr Spraehe (Ber. 1852) ; Diez, Etymol. 
Wljrtcrhxtch der Jlomanischen Sprachen (2d cd. Bonn, 
18G1), and Vergleichcnde Grammalik der Eoman- 
iachen Sprachen (3 vols. Bonn, 183G — 1842) ; trans- 
lations of both works into English have been 
published by Willi.ams and Norg.ato (18G4). Hc 3 'se, 
System der Sprachwisseiischafi (Ber. 185G) ; Stcinthal, 
Die Classification der S 2 n'achcn (Ber. 185G) ; and 
Der Urspnmg der Sp’’" 'e (Ber. 1851). In Erench, 


Renan, Histoire Gcnerale et Sgsteme compare des 
Langues Semitiques (3d ed. Paris, 1SG3) ; and De 
VOrigiiic dn Language (3d cd. Paris, 18G3) ; Pictet, 
Les Origincs Indo-EiiropCaines (P.aris, 1859) 

. English scholars avere late in entering this field of 
research. Horne Tooke’s (q. a’.) Diversions of Purlcy, 
though a avork of genius, and though it has been 
tho means of first .aavakening in many an interest 
in the nature of language, avas aiTittcn aadthout 
suflicicnt acquaintance avith tho kindred tongues, 
and before the true key to tho inquiry had been 
obtained, and therefore foav of the results c.an noav 
bo accepted. Among tho first import.ant con- 
tributions avere Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the 
Celtic Nations (Oxf. 1831), and tho contributions of 
tho Rev. Richard Garnett to the Quarterly Eeview 
in 1835 — 1848. Mr Garnett’s essays in the Quarterly, 
and his subsequent papers printed in the proceedings 
of the London Philologic.al Society (in the form.atiou 
of aa’hich, in 1842, he took an active part), h.avc 
been reprinted under the title of Philological Essays 
(Williams and Norgato, 1859), and are models of 
linguistic research. Tho philological articles of tho 
Penny Cyclopedia also contributed to popul.arise tho 
study in England. Of substantive avorks, the most 
important, though bearing more directly on tho 
Greek and Latin tongues, are The New Craiylus 
(1839, 3d cd. 1859), and tho Varroniamts (1844) 
of J. W. Donaldson (q. aa). Winning’s Manual of 
Comqyarative Philology (1838) had preariously given 
a popul.ar sketch of the affinities of tho Aryan lan- 
guages. L.athnm’s Elements of Comparative Phil- 
ology (18G2) gives an elaborate classification of tho 
l.anguagcs of the aa-orld, avith specimens ; only a 
small part of tho avork is given to tho general 
principles of tho science. E.arrar, On the Origin 
of Language (18G0), chiefly deals avith the spcoula- 
tia’o p.art of the subject ; in his Chapters on Lan- 
guage (noav cd. 1873), he defends his original posi- 
tions; his Families of Speech (noav cd. 1873) do.als 
avith classific.ation. Tho avritings of hlax hlullcr 
(Comparative Mythology in tho Oxford Essays, 1S5G ; 
Lectures on the Science of Language, ISCl ; second 
scries, 1SC4; noav ed. of both, 1871) avent far to 
make tho study of this science take root in Britain. 
The principles of linguistic science are sot forth in 
Whitnej'’s Language and the Study of Language 
(18GS), .and The Life and Growth of Language (1875). 
Other recent avorks arc : Key’s Origin and Deixlop- 
menl of Language (1874) ; and S.aj'e’s Principles of 
Comparative Philology. 

On tho principles of classification .above sketched, 
the chief languages of tho earth may bo thus 
arnanged : 

I. Monosyllabic or Isolating. — 1. Chinese, the 
typic.al language of this order. 2, Tibetan, avhich 
shcaa's some beginnings of gr.ammatic.al forms. 3. 
Tho languages of tho Eastern Peninsula— Siamese, 
An.amcsc, Burman, Japanese and tho language of 
Corea aro doubtful. 

II. Agglutinate. — 1. The most important diadsion 
of this order is the Turanian f.araila', comprising ‘ all 
l.anguagcs spoken in Asia and Europe (including 
Oce.ania), and not included under tho Aryan and 
Semitic f.amilics, avith tho exception of Chinese .and 
its cogn.ato dialects.’ For the subdia'isions of this 
family, see Turani.vn Languages. 2. African 
Languages.— Some of tho langu.ages of Africa .arc 
allied to tho Semitic family, and avere introduced 
by immigr.ation, such as the ■ di.alcot of Tigre in 
Abyssinia (seo Etuiotia), and tho Arabic dialects 
spoken by tlie Mohammedan population of the 
co.asts, .and avhich have ca’cn penetrated deep into 
tho interior. How far tho Berber dialects are of 
Semitic character, is a disputed question ; and the 
same is tho case avith tho language of the Gallas in 
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Abyssinia. Little has as yet been done in inves- 
tiirnting and classifying the native Agglutinate 
languages of Africa, which have been desimated. by 
the'common name of Hamitic. The ancient Egyptian, 
from which the modem Coptic is derived, would 
seem never to have got beyond the isolating stage 
(see Hiehoglyphics). Some of the languages 
adjoining Egypt are thought to be allied to the 
Coptic. The negro languages, properly so called, of 
the Sudan, and of the west coast from the Senegal 
to the Eiger, are exceedingly numerous and widely 
diverse. The languages to the south of the equator 
are markedly different from those to the north. 
They fall, according to some, into two great families, 
the Congo family on the west, and the Kafir family 
on the east. The Hottentot language is distinct 
from both. A valuable contribution has recently 
been made to the study of part of the field by 


Block’s Comparaltve Grammar of the South Afncaii 
Languages (18G2). 3. The Languages of the 

American Indians . — The native languages of the 
Eew World are numbered by many hundreds, all 
differing totally in their vocabulary, but still agree- 
ing in the peculiar grammatical structime which has 
given the name of Incorporative (see above). Their 
area is fast contracting, and they seem destined to 
disappear, 

III. Inflectional . — This order consists of two 
families, so distinct in their grammatical framework 
that it is impossible to imagine a language of the 
one family derived from one of the other. It is the 
peoples speaking these languages that have been 
the leaders of civihsation within the historic period. 
The subdivisions of these families will be best 
understood from the accompanying tables, taken 
from Max Muller’s Lectures, First Series. 


Eo. I. — GESEiiOoicAi. Table of the Artah Family of Languages. 


Living LANcuAcrs. 


Dialects of India, . 

$• the Gipsies, 

tf Peraio, « 

It Afghanistan, 

• Kurdistan, 

0 Bokhara, • 

0 Armenia, . 

• Ossethi, 

If AVaks, ■ 

If Brittany, 

» + 

• Scotland, 

0 Ireland, . 

11 ilan, . 

0 Portugal, 

/ Spain, . 

1/ I’roTcnce, 

• Franco, , 

1 0 Italy, . 

0 'Walachia, 

0 the Orisons, 

f Albania, 


It Lithuania, 

# . 

0 Kurland and LlvonU,) 

(Lettish), . . ) 

If Bulgaria, . . . 

tf Ru5fia (Great, Little, \ 

White Russian), f 
ff Illyria (Slovenian,) 

Croatian, Servian),) 

0 Poland, 

0 Bohemian (Slovakian), 

, Lusatla, . • 

0 Germany, . ♦ 

II + . . . . 

II Lngland, . 

r Holland, . . « 

0 Friesiond, . 

0 North of Germany) 

(Platt-Bcutsch), j 
0 rcnmaTk, • . ) 

0 Sweden, , . ( 

u Norway, . . ( 

M Iceland, . . ) 


DCAt> Lawooages, 

Prakrit and Pali— Modern Sanscrit. —Vedlc 
Sanscrit 

Pars!— Pehlevi— Caneiform Inscriptions— 2ead 


Old Armenian 


_ ,, V ( Osenn 

LmlSed-oU Llneua’ralearis j 


Doric— .^oHc 


Old Prussian 


Ecclesiastical Slavonic 


Old Bohemian 
Polabian 

Middle High-German, Old High-Gcimau 
Gothic 

Anglo-Saxon 
Old Dutcli 
Old Friesian 


South-East )- Windic 

Slavonic i 


I West-Slavonio j 
j- High-Gcrman - 

1 

■j. Low-German , j,„tonic 

J 

\ Scandinavian . 


No. n.— G enealogical Ta^ble of the Semitic Fas/iIly of Languages. 


Living Languages. 


Dead Languages. 


Dialects of Arabic, 
Amharic, 


the Jews, 

+ 


“h . 

Neo-Syriac, 


Ethiopic 

llirayaritic Inscriptions 
Biblical Hebrew 

Samaritan Pentateuch {3<1 c. a. d.) 

Carthaginian, Phocniciaii Inscriptions 

Chaldee (Masora, Talmud, Targnm, Biblical C haldeej 
Syiiac (Peshilo, tZd c. a.d.) 

Cuneiform Inscriptions of Babylon and Nineteh 
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PHILOME'LA, the name of a personage in Greek 
legend, who was changed according to one account 
into a swallow, to another into a nightingale. Modern 
poets are (or rather were, for it was chiefly an ISth 
c. fashion) fond of calling the nightingale by its 
classic name. 

PHILOPCE'BIEH, the most illustrious patriot 
and general who figures in the later history of 
Greece, belonged to one of the best families of Arca- 
dia, and was born at Megalopolis about 252 B.c. 
At an early age he lost his father, and was brought 
up by a wealthy citizen, named Oleander, who took 
care that he should receive an excellent education. 
His earliest experiences of war were confined to the 
border raids of the Arcadians into Laconia; but 
in 222 B.C., he was one of the defenders of Megalo- 
polis against Cleomenes, king of Sparta. Next year, 
when the Macedonian king Antigonus marched to 
the assistance of the Achoeans, P. joined him at the 
head of 1000 horse, and contributed materially to 
the terrible defeat which the Spartan king received 
at SeUasia. As tranquillity was now for a short 
time restored to Greece, P. went abroad to perfect 
himself in the art of war, and served in Crete with 
such distinction, that on his return to the Pelo- 
ponnesus, in 210, he was appointed general of the 
Achaean horse, and at once proceeded to discipline his 
men in a vigorous and masterly st 3 de. In the expe- 
dition against Elis (209) he slew the Elean leader, 
Demophantus, with his own hand. In 208 he was 
raised to the highest military dignity then possible 
in Greece, being elected sirategus or commander-in- 
chief of the Aoh®an Le.ague, and in this capacity 
signalised himself by the great improvements which 
he effected in the drill, discipline, and armour of 
the Aohrean soldiery. It seemed as if the ancient 
heroism of the land were reviving. The battle of 
Mantineia, which took place in the course of the 
same year, and in which the Spartans were again 
utterly routed — their general and king, Machanidas, 
falling by the sword of P. himself — raised him to the 
pinnacle of fame, and at the Nemean festival which 
followed he was proclaimed liberator of Greece. 
His exalted hongurs did not in the slightest degree 
disturb the integrity of his character. So great was 
his influence over his quarrelsome countrymen, that 
the Macedonian monarch, Philip, began to fear that 
Greece would regain its independence, and tried to 
have him secretly assassinated; but the infamous 
treachery was discovered in time, and its only effect 
was to endear P. still more to the Achmans. Another 
of his determined enemies was Nabis, successor of 
Machanidas in the ‘ tjTanny ’ of Sparta, but in 201 
he inflicted on the latter a severe defeat at Skotetas 
on the borders of Laconia. During the next ,few 
years he was absent in Crete, partly, it would.seem, 
for political reasons, but returned to the Peloponnesus 
in 194 to find matters in a serious condition. Anew 
and dreaded power — the Romans— had appeared, 
and overthrown both Philip and Nabis, and P. fore- 
boded future mischief to all Greece from these 
ambitious warriors. On the departure of the consul 
Plamininus, Nabis recommenced hostilities against 
the Achoeans ; P. was once more appointed strategus 
(192); and in a pitched battle nearly annihilated' 
the troops of Nabis, who himself was shortly after- 
wards killed by the HStolians. He now exerted 
all his power to heal the divisions among the 
Achmans, and to prevent them from affording 
the Romans a pretext for taking away their inde- 
pendence. In ISS, he took a fierce revenge on 
Sparta for having put a number of his friends to 
death, and was in consequence strongly censured 
by the Roman senate, and by Q. Cmcilius MeteUus, 
who was sent out as a commissioner to Greece in 
185. Two years later P. (now an old man of 70) 
486 


was elected strategus for the eighth time. When 
lying ill of a fever at Argos, news was brought to 
him that the Messenians had broken their connec- 
tion with the le.ague ; P. instantly rose from his sick 
bed, hastened at the head of some cavalry to quell 
the revolt, but was overpowered by numbers, and 
fell into the hands of Deinocrates, the leader of the 
Messenians, who two nights after sent him a cup of 
poison, which P. drank off and died. The remains 
of the hero were brought in solemn procession to 
his native city — the historian Polj'bius carrying the 
lu-n — and statues were erected to his memory by 
his grateful and repentant countrymen. 

PHILO'SOPHY. This word meant originally 
the ‘love of Icnowlcdge,’ and indicated, therefore, 
a special taste, appetite, or desire, of which the 
subject-matter was knowledge. At first, man’s pur- 
suit of knowledge was subservient to the immediate 
uses of life ; but, in the course of time, an interest 
was taken in knowing the order of the world, inde- 
pendent of its application to the common utilities. 
We find that this stage had been reached in Greece 
especially, about five or six centuries before Christ ; 
at which time, the name ‘philosophy’ took its rise, 
being attributed to Pythagoras. 

The word has had a variety of acceptations, 
although all pervaded by the one idea of employdng 
the human understanding in the search for increas- 
ing knowledge and certainty. It always implies 
this effort in a distinguished degree, such as oMy a 
few persons in any age have ever been able to 
sustain. The pursuit of knowledge had to become 
an end in itself, for the mere improvement of 
practice would not at first have been a sufficient 
motive for men to undergo the labours of scientific 
inquiry. Indeed, this improvement was not at all 
apparent as a consequence of the earliest efforts of 
speculation. As one celebrated example, the inves- 
tigation of the properties of the sections of the 
cone — the ellipse, p.ar.abola, and hyperbola — was 
without any practical use for nearly two thous.and 
years. 

As maybe readily supposed, the precise aim of 
philosophy, the statement of what constitutes its 
end, has varied with the advancement of its study. 
In modern times, the pursuit of truth has taken a 
well-defined form, expressed by the name Science 
(q. V.). But, in the ancient world, this operation 
was a mixture of speculation, practice, and senti- 
ment — of legitimate inquiry with aspirations after 
the unattainable ; and hence the word ‘ philosophy,’ 
in its modern employment, often refers to the 
subjects that have not as yet adopted the strict 
scientific form. On this view, science' is the goal 
and the grave of philosophy. (Sec Lewes’s Biogra- 
phical History ' of Philosophy.) It is chiefly with 
reference to morals, metaphysics, and the human 
mind generally, that the term is still retained. 

The characters that distinguish the highest form 
of truth are Generality and Certainty or precision ; 
and in proportion as a subject has advanced in these . 
respects, it might be said to have become philo- 
sophical, but we now prefer to use the word scientific. 
The theoretical foundations of a practical subject, 
as grammar, are sometimes pretentiously called the 
philosophy of it. So any department of natiue or 
humanity, where explanations by general laws are 
furnished, is styled ‘ philosophical ; ’ thus, we have 
the philosophy of zoology or of history, and a 
‘ philosophioal ’ naturalist or historian. 

Again, after definite branches of knowledge have 
taken a scientific shape, and have been reckoned as 
distinct ‘ sciences ’ (mathematics, &c.) the general ■ 
principles and views that are supposed to' run 
through the whole, arc sometimes called ‘philo- 
sophy.’ This was one of the meanings of the word 
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in Plato. The great work of Auguste Comte 1)3563 
its title {Qottrs de Philosophie Positive) upon this 
consideration. 

Professor Perrier remarks that pkilosopliy is not 
truth, hut ‘ reasoned truth ; ’ that is, it must he 
tnith presented under the forms and processes that 
evolve and establish the highest or scientific know- 
ledge. This is merely another mode of stating that 
philosophy implies a special procedure for attaining 
truth, the ordinary unreralated operations of the 
understanding being insufficient. 

Among the oldest problems of philosophy, we are 
to reckon the attempt to generalise the universe, 
or to resolve all nature into some great unity, or 
common substance or principle. Thales considered 
Water the primordial and fundamental principle. 
Anammander adopted as the foundation of the 
universe sometlung called by him the Infinite or 
Indeterminate, out of which the various definite 
substances, air, fire, water, &c., were generated, and 
tb which they were again resolved. Anaximenes 
assumed Air as the primordial substance, which, by 
rarefaction, produced fire and ether, and by conden- 
sation, water, earth, and stone. These throe philo- 
sophers all belonged to the Ionic colony of Miletus. 
Pidhagoras was an emigrant from Ionia to Italy; 
ho gave Humber as the essence and foundation of 
all existing things: the different numbers being 
representative of different natural properties and 

S owers ; thus, five stood for colour, six for life, &c. 

lenophanes of Kolophon attacked the popular poly- 
theism, and propounded one great indivisible agency 
comprehending and identified with the universe, 
which he would not designate as finite or infinite, 
in motion or at rest. Parmenides of Elea distin- 
guished between self-existent being, Ens, or the 
absolute, characterised by extension and diwation, 
and phenomenal nature, the region of inferior cer- 
tainty, or mere opinion. This was the first sketch 
o£_ what has since been called Ontology, or the 
science of the noumcnon, or absolute being. Hera- 
kleitus of Ephesus maintained an absolute of a 
totally different character — a principle of incessant 
Change, the negation of all substance and stability, 
a power of perpetual destruction and renovation. 
Empedocles took his stand upon the Eour Elements, 
out of which all things were constituted by the 
action of the opposing principles of love, and enmity 
or discord— a poetical representation of attraction 
and reprdsion. Anaxagoras also treated the world 
as made up of elements, but indefinite in munber. 

the attraction of each for its own kind, the 
primitive chaos was separated, but excepting ‘ mind,’ 
no element ever was perfectly pure, the character 
of each substance being determined by the predomin- 
ance of the proper element. These elements were 
called the ‘ homoeomeiies.’ Diogenes of ApoUonia, 
the last of the series called Ionic plnlosophers, 
adopted, in a modified form the tenet of Anaximenes, 
that Air was the primordial element. The celebrated 
Atomic theory originated >vith Leukippus, but is 
commonly identified with' his pupU Democritus of 
Abdera. _ The elements of Anaxagoras were acted 
on by mind, but with Democritus wieir activity was 
inherent in themselves from the beginning. 

The grand problem of External Perception (see 
Peeception) was agitated at an early period, and 
has been always reckoned a leading question of 
philosophy. The first attempt at a solution was an 
application by Democritus of his atomic hypothesis. 
He supposed that all things were constantly throw- 
ing off images of themselves, which enter the soul 
through the pores of the organs of sense. He was 
aware that this left us in a state of uncertainty, as 
to whether the images corresponded to the otherwise 
unknown originals. 


The many difficulties and uncertainties incident 
to the search for Itnowlcdge, could not but be felt by 
inquirers generally. There was one sect in par- 
ticular, more especially impressed by this circum- 
stance, and hence called Sceptics, or Doubters. They 
were represented in antiquity by Pjmrho. They 
dwelt on the absence of any sure criterion of truth, 
and pointed out that what was considered most 
certain was not free from objections, or counter- 
arguments. 

Philosophical speculation began to take definite 
shape in the age of Plato and Aristotle, the age of 
the beginnings of many of the sciences, hlore 
especially at this time do we find the distinct 
enunciation of the Philosophy of Human Life, 
otherwise called Moral and Ethical Philosophy. 
The questions concerning the end of life, the pursuit 
of happiness, and men’s duties in various relation- 
ships, had been answered by a sort of rule-of-thumb 
experience, r.ather than by deep reflection or far- 
seeing combinations. The distinctions of virtue and 
vice were determined by political society, and con- 
nected more or less with religion. There were tests 
and maxims of conduct, for the most part merely 
prudential. The first approach to a,moralising strain 
is foimd in the poems of Hesiod. He combines a 
gloomy view of life with much practical wisdom, 
enjoining justice, energy, temperance, and simplicity 
of living. The ‘Seven Wise Men,’ who belonged to the 
Cth c. B.C., followed in the same course, and uttered 
a variety of sayings or short maxims, of which the 
most ordinary subjects were ‘the uncertainty of 
human things, the brevity of life, the unhappiness 
of the poor, the blessing of friendship, the sanctity 
of an oath, the force of necessity,’ &o., together with 
the simple rules of prudence. The most celebrated 
saying of this age was the Delphian inscription (of 
uncertain authorship), ‘ Know thyself.’ The teach- 
ing of the Sophists made another stage in the history 
of moral philosophy. They opened up discussions 
on virtue, on justice, on the laws, and on happiness ; 
and framed hortatory addresses with a view to 
moral culture. Socrates then came forward, and 
instituted a severe logical analysis of the meaning 
of ethical terms, asking ‘What is piety? What is 
impiety? What is the noble? 'What the base ? What 
is just? What is temperance? What is madness? 
'What is a state ? 'What constitutes the character of a 
citizen ? 'What is rule over man ? 'What makes one 
able to rule?’ The rigid search after strict delhri 
tions of these terms may be said to constitute a 
philosophical method in ethics, and hence Socrates 
is called the first moral philosopher. He gave the 
impulse to Plato, his successor; who in his turn 
acted upon Aristotle, and also to the ojiposing sects 
of the Cynics and the Cyrenaics — ^the one affecting 
a hard and ascetic life, and a proud superiorily of 
the individual will to aU outward eonventions and 
customs; the other avowing pleasure as the chief 
good, sitting loose to the irksome duties of the 
citizen, and in despair of attaining happiness, sliding 
into apathy. The Stoics and the Epicureans afforded 
a similar contrast, although differently expressed. 
The Stoic ideal was a being in whom the natural 
impulses and desires should be absolutely subjected 
to highly abstract views of the universe : the Epi- 
curean ideal was a being moving harmoniously 
according to natural impulses — ^in short, following 
nature up to the limits of prudence. 

The last phase of ancient philosophy is repre- 
sented by Heo-PIatonism (q. v.), or the Alexandrian 
school In the middle ages, speculative philosophy 
took the form called Scholasticism (q. v.). • At the 
revival of learning, Descartes and Bacon led in 
opposite directions, the one representing "k^at is 
called dpnori philosophising; the other, Ind^Mon 
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(q. V.). From this time, ‘philosophy’ comes to 
mean more exclusively the inquiries connected with 
the mind, as exemplified in the writings of Hobbes, 
Locke, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Kant, &c. 
The qualified phrase. Natural Philosophy (in. the 
English sense), was applied to a special department 
of the outer world, as Moral Philosophy was used 
in connection with mind and the discussion of moral 
duties. The chief points in the history of modern 
philosophy will be found imder the heads of Gee- 
jMAir Philosophy, EcLEcncissr, Commoh Sense, 
Pekception, Metaphysics, Ethics; and in the 
notices of Beukeley, Locke, Home, Reid, Kant, 
Hegel, Fichte, Cousin, Hamilton, &c. 

PHILO'STRATUS, the Elder, of Lemnos, a 
famous Greek sophist and rhetorician, was born 
probably about 170 — ISO a.d., studied under 
Proclus at Athens, and finally established himself 
at Rome, where he became a member of the 
briUiaut and learned circle that gathered round 
the ‘ philosophic ’ Julia Domna, wife of Severus. 
He was alive, according to Suidas, in the time of the 
Emperor Philip (244 — 249). Ho is the author of a 
number of works stOl extant, and not without value 
on account of their matter, although the style and 
arrangement are faulty. Among them are a life 
of ApoUonius (q. v.) of Tj'ana, a description of a 
coUeetion of paintings at Naples under the title of 
Imagines, biographies of a number of sophists, 
Heroica, Letters, &c. There are complete editions 
of his works by Morel (Paris, 1008) ; Olearius (Leip. 
1709) ; and Kaysor (Zur. 1844, cl seg.j, of which the 
last is by far tlie most correct and critical — Philos- 
tp.atus the Younger, called Philostratus the Lcm- 
nian, also a teacher of elocution, was an intimate 
friend, perhaps a relative of the former, but nothing 
is known with certainty regarding him. 

PHI'LTER, PHILTRE (Gr. pJtiUron, love- 
charm, love-potion). A superstitious belief in the 
efficacy of certain artificial moans of inspiring and 
securing love, seems to have been generally prevalent 
from very early times ; and among the Greelm and 
Romans (among the latter in the later days of the 
republic, and under the emperors), love-charms, and 
especially love-potions, were in continual use. It is 
not certainly known of what these love-potions were 
composed — nor can we rely entirely on the details 
given us on this subject by classic WTiters, and their 
commentators in later time— but there is no doubt 
that certain poisonous or deleterious herbs and drugs 
were among their chief ingredients, to which other 
substances, animal as well as vegetable, are said to 
have been added, coupled with the employment of 
magic rites. Thessaly had the credit of producing 
the most potent herbs, and her people w-ere noto- 
rious as the most skilfid practisers of magic arts, 
whence the well-known ‘ Thessala philtra ’ of 
Juvenal (vi. GIO). These potions were violent and 
dangerous in operation, and their use residted often 
in the .weakening of the mental powers, madness, 
and death, instead of the purpose for which they 
were intended. Lucretius is said to have been 
driven mad by a love-potion, .and to have died by 
liis oivn hand in consequence — though the story 
does not perh.aps rest on sufficient authority ; and 
the madness of the Emperor Calignla was attributed 
by some persons to love-potions given him by his 
wife Caisonia — by which also she is s.aid to have 
preserved his attachment till the end of his life. In 
the corrupt and licentious d.ays of the Roman empire, 
the m.anufacture of love-charms of all kinds seems 
to have been carried on as a regular trade ; the 
purchasers, if not the makers of them, being chiefly 
avomen. The use of philters seems to have been 
not unknown during the middle ages ; and in the 


East, the nurse of superstition of aU kinds, belief in 
the power of love-potions lingers probably doavn to 
the piresent day. 

PHLEBE'NTERIShl is a term invented by De 
Quatrefages to designate an anatomical arrange- 
ment, existing, as he supposed, in cert.ain of the 
nudibranchiate molluscs, and characterised by rami- 
fied prolongiations of the digestive tube, in virtue of 
which the digestive apparatus, to a certain extent, 
supplies the place of a complete circulatory appar- 
atus, and aids in the process of respiration. The 
researches of Alder and Hancock, and other zoolo- 
gists, seem, however, to shew that in these animals the 
circulation is as complete as in the gasteropodous 
moUnscs generally, and that these ramified prolonga- 
tions are of the nature of a rudimentary liver. For 
further information on this subject, the reader is 
referred to De Quatrefages’s Ramhles of a Naturalist, 
vol. i. pp. .848—353. 

PHLEBI'TIS, or INFLAMMATION OF THE 
VEINS (Gr. phlehs, a vein), although seldom an 
original or idiopathic disease, is a frequent sequence 
of wounds, in which case it is termed traumatic 
phlebitis (from the Greek trauma, a wound), and is 
not uncommon after delivery. The disease is indi- 
cated by great tenderness and pain along the course 
of the affected vessel, which feels like a hard knotted 
cord, and rolls under the fingers. The hardness is, 
however, sometimes obscured by the swelling of the 
limb beyond and .about the seat of the disorder, partly 
in consequence of the effusion of serum caused by 
the obstiaiction to the return of the venous blood 
(which thus gives rise to a local dropsy), and partly 
in consequence of the propagation of the inflamma- 
tion to the surrounding tissues. The inner surface 
of the inflamed vessel is supposed to throw out 
fibrinous fluid, avhich coagul.ates in Layers, and 
finally closes the tube. If the vessel is small, 
the consequences of its obstruction may be of 
little importance, but avhen a large vein is affected, 
the consequences are always dangeroim, and may be 
fatal. 

There are two modes of recovery : solution of the 
eo.agulatcd fibrine m.ay take place, and the vessel 
m.ay again become pervious ; or, as is more com- 
monly the case, the obstruction nliay continue, but a 
collater.al venous circulation may be established, and 
the circulation thus carried on through a circuitous 
route. With the , return of the eirculation — in 
whichever of these two w.ays it is accomplished — 
the swelling subsides, and the patient gradually 
recovers. If, however, the disease advances, sup- 
puration , takes place within the coagulum, and 
one of two things h.appens ; either abscesses are 
formed .along, the vein, or the pus gets into the 
current of blood and cont.aminates the circulation, 
ghing rise to the perilous disease known as Pi/ccnia 
(q. a'). Either condition is dangerous ; the latter ■ 
pre-eminently so. 

Phlebitis generally origin.ates in some local injury 
of a a'cin, and the inflammation, avhen once estab- 
lished, is readily prop3g.ated along the course of the 
amssel. Sometimes very slight injuries give rise to 
it. It occasionally occurs after a-enesection, especi- 
ally aadth a didl lancet, or one soiled by contact avith 
diseased matter. , AVomen are pecuharly liable to 
this disease after delivery, as the veins of the avomb 
are apt to become infl.amed, and to communicate the 
inflamm.ation to the a-enous tnmks connected avith 
them. See PnLEGM.vsiA. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to 
the treatment to be pursued ; some high authorities 
(Dr AVood, for example) recommending ‘the very free 
use of leeches along the .affected vein,’ and that they 
‘should be repeated over and over again if the 
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Bynjptoms of inflammation slionltl persevere,’ tlic 
Enbseqncnt application of cold lotions, and the 
internal tiso of mercury ‘pnslied to a moderate 
salivation;’ avliilo others question the utility of 
such treatment, and recommend ‘rest, avarm fomen- 
tations and poultices, early incision of abscesses, 
0 %’acuation of bile and fmees by one or two doses of 
calomel, opium to relieve pain and insure quiet of 
mind and body, and wine, cspcciallj’ if there has 
been great loss of blood.’ — Dnutt’s Sitrptoii'a J'ade 
Meaan, Sth ccL, p. ."iG. Thu latter is in ’ most 
c.asc3 the prcfcnahlo mode of treatment. During 
conv.alesccncc, the patient must be satisfied if the 
swelling goes down slowly. Time is required for 
the enlargement of the veins by which the coll.ateral 
circulation is to be carried on ; and active countcr- 
iiTitation, such ns the appliaation of ointments of 
iodine or mercury, if employed ineauliouslj', fre- 
quently docs harm by incro.asing tlie infiamm.ation. 
j l\’iih care, however, tiiey arc 'u.seful apidianccs; 

I and if, after giving them a fair trial, much swelling 
j should remain, the practitioner must h.ave rcconrse 
; to carefully regulated haiul.aging, and the use of 
diuretics. 

rnLirnOLTTE.S (Gr. a vein, and IMn--. 

a ilone) arc calcaroo\is concretions fonned by tbe 
degeneration of coagul.ations in veins, or occasionally 
originating in the co.afs of the vc.sscl. They arc 
Boluom detected till after death, although mscs arc 
oil record in which, occurring in subcutaneous 
veins, they liavc given rise to c.vtemal tumours of 
considerable sb-o. 

niLIinO'TOlMy. See 13i.i;r.mgG. 

niLE'GKTIIOX, i. c., the Flaming, a river of 
the infernal regions, whoso w.aves rolled torrents of 
fire. Nothing would grow on its scorclicd and 
desolate shores. After a course contrary to the 
Cooytns (q. v.), it discharged itself, like the hitler 
stream, into the Lake of Acheron. 

PHLEGjrA'SIA A'LBA DOXEES.or MILK- 
LEG, is a diso.isc which is most common in women 
after jiarturition, especially if they have lost much 
blood, but fiometimes occurs in unmarried women, 
and occ,isioHally in males. It usu.illy commences 
about a week or ten d.iy8 after delivery with a feel- 
ing of pain in tlio loins or lower p.irt of the abdomen, 
whence it extends to the groin and down tlic thigh 
and leg. The pain soon hocoincs very severe, and 
princqrally follows the course of the internal cuta- 
neous and crur.il nerve of the thigh and of the 
posterior tibial in the leg. The limb soon begins 
to sv,-ell, and in tlie course of a couple of d-iys, is 
Bometimes twice its ordinary size, and as the swell- 
ing' dovelo])s itself, the acuteness of the p.ain con- 
siderably diminishes. Tlie limb is p.irtly ilexed, and 
lies motionless ; any movement aggr.iv.itcs the p.iin. 
Thu swelling extends uniformly over the limb, which 
is pale and shining, and hot and firm to tho_ touch, 
seldom pitting on pressure. The femoral vein may 
usually be felt like a hard cord, and this symptom, 
taken with the swelling, cle-irly indicates that this 
affection is essentially crural pJilchilts. Tho _uni- 
formity of the cord is interrupted by nodules, arising 
either from inflamed cellular tissue, or from dote 
within the vein. Both legs aro seldom attacked at 
tho same time, and tho left thigh is tho most 
common seat of the disease. 

This affection usually terminates favourably, tbe 
acute symptoms disappe.aring in about ten days or 
a fortnight._ The swelling, however, often continues 
for a long time, and sometimes lasts for life. Very 
different opinions have been held regarding the 
nature of this disease. At one time, it was con- 
sidered as the result of metastatic secretion of 
milk (or, in other words, as due to the millc leaving 


tho breast, and settling in the thigh, and hence the 
term miU:-kp). There is now no doubt that the 
disease is inflammation originating in the veins of 
the womb, and extending to those of the lower 
extremity. The trc.stmcnt is tho s.ame as for Phle- 
bitis (q. V.) generally. Warm_ poppy fomentations, or 
bran jionlticcs sprinkled with laudanum, may ho 
applied externally at the beginning of the attack, 
alter which Ihanncl saturated with a liniment, com- 
posed of one part of laudanum to two parts of soap 
liniment, may be applied roimd thc limb in the form 
of a bandage, .applied not so tightly as to occasion 
pain. If necessary', tho bowels must bo gently 
opened with castor oil, and opium given to all.ay 
pain .and induce sleep. 

PDLE'UJr. Sec Timothy Gea.ss. 

PIILOGI'STOK (Gr. comhtslihk) was the term 
cmi)lo 3 'cd hj' Stahl, professor at Halle, in his 
ZymoUcliMa FtindameniaUs, 1C97, to designate a 
hj’polhctical element which, by combining uath a 
hod^', rendered it combustible, and which occasioned 
combustion bj' its discng.agemcnt, there being left, 
after its evolution, either an acid or an earth. In 
the abovc-n.amed work, ho maintains that the pro- 
cc.sses of obtaining sulphur from sulphuric acid, 
and of jirocuring tho niot.als from their earths or 
calces, arc analogous, and consist alilcc in tho addi- 
tion of liis phlogiston. Thus,_ sulphur, according 
to the phlogistic theory — avhich held undivided 
sway in chemistrj" until tho time of Lavoisier, who 
substituted for it tho theory of oxygenation (1775 
— 1781), and w.n3 maintained by a few chemists, 
aspeci.ally Priestley, till tho beginning of tho present 
centurj’ — was composed of Bulphurio acid and phlo- 
giston; Ic.ad, of tho calx of lead and phlogiston; 
Ac. In conscqucnco of tho general adoption of the 
plilogistic theorj', when Pricstlej*, in 1774, dis- 
covered oxj’gcn, and when Schcclc, a lirtlo later, 
discovered clilorinc, tho names these diemists gave 
to their discoveries wore dephlogisticated air and 
depldogislicatcd marine acid. According to modern 
views, mainly based on Lavoisier’s experimente, the 
addition of oxj'gcn t.ikcs place in tho formation of 
acids and of earths, instead of the subtraction of 
phlogiston, Tho question whether tho protess was, 
in fa^t, one of addition or subtraction, was finally 
decided bj' tho b.alance, an instrument to which 
chemistry' owes most of its marvellous progress 
during the last three-quarters of a centurj’. 

PHLOX, a genus of rilants of the n.atural order 
Polemoniacea:, distinguished bj' a prismatic calyx, 
Ealver-sbaped corolla, and unequal filaments. The 
Bpocics arc pretty numerous, mostlj' perennial 
pi.ants with simple le.avcs, and mostly natives of 
Korth America. A number of Bpecies arc common 
in our flower-gardens. This has of late become a 
favourite genus with florists, and many very fine 
varieties have been produced. 

PHO'BEROS, a genus of trees of the natural 
order Flacourliacea: or Bixacccc, of which one species, 
P. Mundlii, the Klipdoorn of the Dutch colonists of 
South Africa, although only 20—30 feet_ high, 
attains a diameter of three feet or more, and is very 
useful for tho purposes of -wagon-makers and house- 
carpenters, .the wood being hard and fine-grained ; 
another South Afric.an species, P. Echlomi, the 
Hoodpccv of tli6 colonists, liJis a taruj licavy, apu. 
fine-grained wood, used by cabinet-makers, mill- 
wrights, &C. 

PHOCAE'XA. See Pobtoise. 

PHO'CAS, emperor of Constantinople (602—610), 
was a Cappadocian by birth, and was for some time 
groom to Priscus, one of the celebrated generals of 
the Emperor Manrioius (q. v.). His brutal courage 
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gained liim a great reputation among the soldiers, 
and though omy a ceutmaon at the time of the 
revolt against Maurioiua, he -was elevated to the 
throne by the soldiers. To secure himself, he caused 
Mauricius to be murdered, along with his five sons 
and his principal adherents ; and then, by a treaty 
disgraceful to the empire, got rid of the Avars. 
But his troubles were just commencing, for Khusru 
11. (q. V.), Shah of Persia, hearing of the death of 
his friend and benefactor, hlauricius, an event which 
freed him from the obligation of amity with the 
Eastern Empire, took up arms to revenge his friend’s 
mimder, and to recover for Persia all the territories 
previously under her sway. The war was fiercely 
carried on for 24 years, during the first IS of which 
the Persian army were uniformly successful, and 
the Byzantines were almost completely driven out 
of Asia. See KiiusRcr II. and Heraclitts. P. 
remained in the c.apital, to over.awe his turbulent 
subjects, conscious of his unfitness to command 
the army; and .abandoned himself to his animal 
appetites, tyrannising over the people without the 
le.ast regard to justice, and putting to death whom- 
soever he thought dangerous, among others, Narses, 
the celebrated general in the former Persian war. 
Constantina, the avidow of Mauricius, excited against 
the tyr.ant two formidable insuiTcctions, the latter 
in 607, but both were speedOy queUed ; and the ex- 
empress, with her daughters, were beheaded on the 
same spot where her husband and sons had been 
slain. Her princip.al adherents, some of whom 
were among the highest officers of state, suffered 
death -under the most horrible tortures. These 
cruelties, and the successes of the Persi.ans, had 
weU-nigh ruined P.’s power and influence. But he 
g.avo the coup dc pr&cc to it himself by insulting his 
favourite and sou-in-law, Crispus, who had remon- 
strated vrith him on his conduct. Crispus revenged 
himself by forming a conspiracy .against him, along 
with Heraclius, exarch of Africa — the result of 
which was the overthrow of the tyr.ant, avho was 
talren prisoner (October 3, 610). After being insulted 
and tortured, ho was beheaded, and his body dragged 
through the streets by the mob. 

PHO'CIDiE. See Seal. 

PHO'CIOH (Gr. PhokiSn), an Athenian general, of 
noble and unselfish character, av.as born about the 
end of the 0th c. n.c. Clinton, in his Pasli Hdlenici, 
gives the date 402 n.c. He was of humble origin, but 
appe.ars to have enjoyed a superior cduc.ation, and to 
have studied under Phato, Xcnocr.ates, .and perhaps 
Diogenes also, from the hast of whom he may have 
acquired his habit of indulging in caustic s.arcasm. 
P. first attracted notice in the great sea-fight at 
Naxos (376), where he commanded a di^sion of the 
Athenian fleet, and materially helped to secure the 
victory for his countrymem Strange to s.ay, how- 
ever, we scarcely hear of him again for more than 
20 years ; but in 351, along TOth Evagor.as, he under- 
took the conquest of Cyprus for the Persian 
monarch, Artaxerxes III. (Ochus), and was com- 
pletely successful. About the same time, but the 
exact date is uncertain, he led an Athenian expedi- 
tion into the island of Euboea, where Philip of 
Maeedon w.as intriguing, and inflicted a severe defeat 
on th.at powerful sovereign at Tamynoc. In 341, he 
was .again successful in crushing the Macedonian 
party in Eubcea, and in restoring the ascendency of 
Athens. Two years before this, he had achieved a 
similar result at Megara ; and in 340, when sent to 
the .aid of the Byzantines against Philip, he acted 
with so much prudence and tact, and inspired the 
citizens with so much zeal and counage, that Philip 
was forced to abandon the siege, and even to 
evacuate the Chersonesus; while P. captured several 
400 


of his ships and coast-garrisons, besides making 
havoc of a good deal of the Macedonian territory. 
Nevertheless, with just appreciation of the real 
weakness of Greece Proper, and of the strength of 
Maeedon, he advocated, even in the midst of his 
triumphs, pacific views, and the establishment of 
better relations with the enemy. His adrice was 
not taken; but the fatal battle of Chneronea, only 
two years afterwards, in which the independence 
of the Greek republics was lost for ever, proved 
its soundness. The murder of Philip, in 336, occa- 
sioned the greatest exultation, and Demosthenes 
even proposed a public sacrifice of thanksgiving, and 
the establishment of religious honours to the memory 
of the assassin, but P. resisted, and prevented so 
monstrous a proposal. Henceforth, his c.areer is 
chiefly political. We see him struggling at Athens 
to repress what appeared to him the remdess desire 
for war on the part of the fanatical patriots, on 
account of which he was reg.arded as a tr.aitor, but 
his personal honour is above suspicion. After the 
death of Alexander in 323, the aged P. endeavoured, 
but in vain, to hinder the Athenians from going to 
w.ar with Antipater. The battle of Cranon, next year, 
which prostr.atcd his countrymen, again evinced the 
Avisdom of his counsels; but, though very unliand- 
somely tre.atcd by the Athenians, he used all his 
influence with the conqueror (who, like Alexander, 
had a profound respect for him) to mitigate their 
hardships. After the death of Antipater, P. was 
involved in the intrigues of Cassander, the rival of 
Polyspcrchon, and was forced to flee to Phocis, 
where Polyspcrchon delivered him up to the 
Athenians. He was condemned, by ‘ a mixed mob 
of disfranchised citizens, foroi.gners, and slaves,’ 
to drink hcmloclc. His body, flung unburied over 
the bordei-s of the state, was carried by some of 
his friends to Eleusis, and burned there. The 
Athenians soon began to r.aise monuments to his 
memory. His life has been written by Plutarch 
and Cornelius Nepos. 

PHO'CIS (Gr. PhOhis), a province of Greece Proper 
or Hellas, bounded on the W. by- the Ozolian Loliri, 
on the N. by Doris, on the E. by the Opunti.an Lolcri, 
.and on the S. by the Gulf of Corinth. It was about 
792 square miles in extent. The gre.ater part of the 
country is occupied by the famous mountain-range 
of P.arnassus (q. v.). The principal river is the 
Cephissus. According to tradition, the most ancient 
inhabitants were the Leleges, Pelasgians, and 
Thnacians, from the gradual mixture of whom the 
Phocians were believed to h.ave .arisen. These were 
finally united into a free foder.al state, which derives 
its chief historical import.anco from possessing the 
famous oracle of Delphi (q. v.). During the Pelo- 
ponnesian w.ar, the Phoci.ans were close allies of the 
Atheni.ans. In the time of Philip of Maeedon, they 
were involved in a ten years’ war, on accoimt of 
their opposition to a decree of the Amphictyonio 
Council, concerning the use of apiece of land belong- 
ing to the temple of Dcliflii. 'This war, commonly 
known as the Sacred or Phocian AV.ar, ended 
disastrously for the Phocians, the whole of whose 
cities (22 in number) were destroyed, ^vith one 
exception, and the inhabit.ants p.aroelled out among 
the hamlets. 

PHCE'BUS (i. e., the Bright or Eadiant), a title, 
and subsequently a n.ame, of Apollo. It had refer- 
ence both to the youthful be.auty of the god, and to 
the radiance of tho sun, when, latterly, Apollo 
became identified with- Helios, the sun-god. 

PHQSNI'CIA (Gr. Phoimhe, derived either from 
Plioinos, purple, or Phoinix, palm-tree — both desig- 
nations descriptive of the chief produce of the 
covmtry ; the Hebrew term Kenaan, Lowland, 
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referring to its physical condition) is the name given -without, ho-n'ever, gl-vintr up their o-wh indmdual 
by the Greeks and Homans to a certain territory existence or cultus entirety. The most important of 
situated about 34° — 36° N. lat., hounded by the these special tribes or states -were the inhabitants of 
Mediterranean on the IV., by Syria to the N. and Sidonia — a term, however, expressive both of the 

E, and Judrea to the S. Except -where the Medi- inhabitants of the city and of the whole country 

terrancan set a natural boundarj', the frontiers the Tyrians, whose settlement, accordinf' to their 
diSered widely at different periods, north, south, and own traditions, was jJrior to any other Phcenician 
cast, according to the gradual rise and decline of settlement (about 2750 n. c.) ; and .4jradus founded 
the country. Its length may be said to have been according to the native traditions, by Arvadi ‘ the 

about 200 nules, while its breadth never exceeded 20 brother of Sidon.’ Prom these three tribes of the 

miles, making a total of about 2000 square miles. Sidonians collectively — are to be distinguished the 
We may here mention some of the products of the Giblites -with their two sovereignties of Byblus and 
Eod, the exportation of which, to a certain extent, Berytus, who differed in many respects from the 
laid the foundation of her greatness. Pine, fir, former, and who, it may be presumed, formed at 
cypress, cedars, terebinths, palm and fig-trees, first the ruling state of P., until they were brought 
sycamores, olive-trees, and acacias,- cro\vn the under Sidonian dependency. Several smaller tribes 
heights ; while wheat, rye, and barley are found in or states are mentioned in Scripture — Arke, Sin, 
the lower regions, together not only -ndth ordin.ary Hamath, &c. — but little is known about them, 
fruit, but also -with apricots, peaches, pomegranates. Of the government and internal constitution of 
almonds, citrons, sugar-cane, grapes, bananas — all these states or cities, we know next to nothing, 
growing luxuriantly, and forming a forest of finely- There were hereditary monarchs ruling over Sidon, 
tinted foliage. The land further yields silk and Tyrus, Byblus, Ber3rtus, and Aradus, for whose con- 
cotton, indigo and tobacco ; and the modern firmation, however, the assent of the people was 
'inhabitants of Shur, like their forefathers of old, necessary in all cases. By the side of the Icing 
drive a profitable traffic with the produce of Mount stood a powerful assembly, composed of represen- 
Lebanon, its timber, wood, and charcoal. Flocks of tatives of the old aristocratic families of the land, 
sheep and goats, and innumerable swarms of bees, whose numbers differed at various periods. When 
supply me.at, milk, and honey. The sea furnished Tripolis was founded by Tyrus, Sidon, and Aradus, 
shoals of fish, and molluscs for the purple of Tyro, as a place of joint meeting for their hegemony. 
There are no precious metals found anyavherc in eveiy one of these cities sent 100 senators to watch 
P. ; but it is rich in iron, and the stone-quarries of her special interests at the common meeting ; and 
Lebanon wore already worked in Solomon’s time. the senate of Sidon seems, in the 4th c. B.C., at least. 
The question of the origin of the Phmnicians is to have consisted of 500 — 600 elders, some of whom 
one which has hitherto not been solved satisfac- were prob.ably selected more for their wealth than for 
torily. Their own account, as preserved by Herod- their, noble lineage. The king sometimes combined 
otus, spealcs of their hardug immigrated from the in his person the office of hign-priest. The turbu- 
‘Soa called Erythra;’ a report further confirmed by lent seething mass of the people, consisting of the 
another passage in his History, and by Justin, poorer fanmies of Phcenician descent, the immi- 
Strabo speaks of two islands in the Persian Gulf, grants of neighbouring tribes, the strangers, and the 
called Tyros or Tylos and Aradus, in which temples whole incongruous mass of workmen, tradespeoifie, 
were foimd similar to those of the Phcenicians ; and saUors, that must have aboimded in a commercial 
the inhabitants of these cities stated that the and maritime nation like the Phcenicians, and out 
Phcenicians had left them in order to found new of whose midst must have arisen at times influential 
colonies. The Erythroan Sea, in its -widest sense, men enough — was governed, as far as we can 
extends from the eastern shores of Egypt to the learn, as ‘constitutionally’ as possible. The unruly 
western shores of India ; and since Genesis calls spirits were got rid of in Homan fashion somehow 
Canaan, the founder of the race, a descendant of in the colomcs, or were made sUent by important 
Ham, not of Shem, some investigators have come to places being intrusted to their care, under strict 
the conclusion, that the Persian or Arabian Gulf is supervision from home. Only once or twice do we 
the original homo of the Phoenicians. Against this hear of violent popular outbreaks, in consequence 
notion, however, weighty arguments have been of one of which it was mockingly said that P. had 
brought forward, both from the genuine traditions lost all her aristocracy, and -what existed of Phoeni- 
of the people itself, as preserved, not in a cor- cians was of the lowest birth, the offspring of 
nipted Greek ’ shape, but in their myths, in the slaves. As the wealth of all the world accumulated 
biblical accounts, in their language, which cv'cn more and more in the Phcenician ports, luxury, and 
. in its very oldest remnants (Can.aan = Lowland ; too great a desire to rest and enjoy their wealth in 
Sidon = Fishing-place; Giblites = Mountain-people) peace, induced the dauntless old pirates to intrust 
is piuely Semitic. It wmdd bo vague to sp)ecul.ate the guard of their cities to the mariners and mer- 
on the time at which the first Phoenician settlers cenaty soldiers,, to Libyans and Lydians-— ‘they of 
entered the country : as vague as to conjecture — ^the Persia and of Lud and of Phut,’ as Ezekiel has it ; 
Erythrean Sea being put out of the question — ^whence although the wild resistance which this small 
they came. So much seems certain, that they did territory offered in her single to-wns to the enormous 
not enter it from one region, but from several sides, armies of Assyria, Babylonia, and Greece, shows 
and at various periods ; and that only very gradually, that the old spirit had not died out. 
in the course of long pre-historic centuries, they The soivrces for the early Phcenician history 
grew into one nationality, embracing the tribes are of the scantiest description. Of the annals 
that inhabited the sea-coast, or Phoenicia Proper, and state documents which filled the archives of 
from Sidon to Gaza, and the cities north of Sidonia. every large city, nothing has survived except a very 
The latter term included the many separate states doubtful record, which Sanchuniatho (q. -y.) is said 
originally formed by the various gentes, who again, to have compiled, about 1250 B.C., in Phcenician from 
originally, had their o-wn political existence, laws, official documents, and which was translated into 
and ' even worship. Gradually, however, the Greek by -Philo of Byblus, and a fragment of -which 
larger communities extended their rules over the is preserved by Eusebius. The Bible, principally 
smaller ones, or rather combined with them for Ezekiel, Menander of Ephesus, and Eius, a Phoe- 
the formation of a more imposing and important nician, who -wrote the history of Tyre Horn Tyrian 
state, into which the different states -w'ere merged, annals, fragments of which are extant in Josepihus" 
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and Sj'ncellus, Herodotus, Diodorus, Justinus, and 
others, together with a very few notes scattered 
throughout the Church Fathers, contain the sum 
of all om' information. Four great periods, how- 
ever, are clearly distinguishable in the histor 3 ’ 
of ancient Phcenicia. The iirst would comprise 
the earliest beginnings and the gradual development 
of the single states and tribes, from their immigra- 
tion to the historical time when Sidon began to take 
the lead, or about 1500 E. c. The second period 
dates from the conquest of Palestine bj’ the Hebrews. 
Sidon had then become alread 5 ' the ‘first-bom of 
Kanaan,’ as Genesis has it, or ‘ Sidon Ilabbah,’ the 
Great Sidon. The flourishing state of its commerce 
and manufactures appears likewise from several 
passages in Homer. The silver vase proposed by 
AchilTos as a prize in the funeral games in honour 
of Patroclus, was a work of the ‘skilful Sidonians;’ 
the garment Hecuba offers as a propitiatory gift 
to Minerva was the work of Sidonian women. The 

f old-edged silver bowl given to Telemachus by 
lenelaos, Hephaistos had received from the king 
of the Sidonians. Ulysses is left on the island of 
Ithaca by the Phomicians, who sail aw.ay to ‘ aveU- 
peopled Sidonia.’ The gradual ascendency of the 
rival city of Tyre marks the beginning of the 
third period, in avhich P. reaches the height of its 
power, in avhich her ships covered all the seas, her 
commerce embraced the avhole earth, and her innu- 
merable colonies flourished far and near. The first 
historically-recordod item of Tyre’s activity is her 
foundatiou of Gades, a few years before that of Utica, 
in 1100 B. c. The reason of the sudden greatness 
of Tyre is to be found in the defeat of the Sidonians 
by the king of ‘ Askalon ’ — a term probably meant 
to represent the whole pentapolis of Plulistia — 
about the 3 'oar 1209 ; in consequence of which, 
the principal families of Sidon ‘ emigrated in their 
ships to Tyro, which [\-iz., the Island-city] they 
founded.’ In the 11th 0 ., in the time of Samuel, ‘the 
princes of the Tyrians ’ are already spoken of instead 
of the Sidonians, as the representatives of Phcenicia. 
During the reigns of David and Solomon — under 
Hiram (9S0 — 917) — the friendliest relations existed 
between the two nations : both in the full bloom 
of their power. Each country needed what the 
other could supply. Hence their close alliance, 
which led even to common commercial enterprises 
in ships built by Solomon, the supercargoes of 
which belonged to him, while the mariners and 
pilots were Hiram’s. 

By this time, Phooniciau colonisation had reached 
its utmost extent. In the space of three centm-ies 
(1300 — 1000), the Phoenicians had covered aU the 
islands and coasts of the Mediterranean with their 
forts, their factories, and their cities ; and their ships, 
which ploughed the main in all directions, every- 
where found their own ports. Thej' had colonised 
Cyprus, thus commanding the waters of the Levant 
and the coasts of Syria aud Cilicia. Kithion, 
Amathus (Hamath), Ivarpasia, Paphos, with its 
magnificent temple of Ashera, Keryneia, and 
Lapothos, were some of their principal settle- 
ments in those regions. Northward, on the coast 
of Cilicia, they founded the cities of Myriandros, 
Tarsos, and Soloi. Migrating to the west, they 
took possession of Khodes, Crete (cf. the Myth of 
Zeus and Europe), Melos, Thera, Oliaros (near- 
Paros), and Cythera, on the coast of the Pelopon- 
nesus. To the east of the .lEgean, we find them at 
Erythrm, and further, as masters of the islands of 
Samothrace, Lemnos, arrd Thasos with its wealth 
of gold mines. The Higean Se.a, -with all its 
islands, being in their hatrds, they sailed thence 
further west, to Sicily, where they settled at 
Motye, on the extreme west point; founded Bus 
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Melkarth, in the south (Heracle.a Minoa) ; in the 
north, iMachanath (Panormos, P.alerino), and frrrther, 
Melite (^lalta) and Gaulos. They owned C.aralis 
(Cagliari) in Sardinia, ^linorca, Irdza (Ebusos), 
Elba ; on the opposite, or African coast, Hrppo, 
Utica, Hadrumetunr, Leptis, and some minor island 
states. From Sardinia and Jlinorca, the indefa- 
tigable mariners went still further west — through 
the Strait of Gibraltar to Tarshish (the California 
of those days) or Spain, where they founded Gadeir 
or Cadiz, and in the south, Karteja, Mahaka, and 
Abdarach. From here, haadng colonised well-nigh 
the w-hole of the Spanish coast, they went north- 
wards to the tin islands (Soilly Isles), and to 
Britain herself. And while they thus explored the 
regions of the Atlantic, their alliance with the 
Hebrews had permitted them to find the way to 
the Indies by the Bed Sea. 

The impulse given to industry and the arts by 
this almost unparalleled extension of their com- 
mercial sphere, was enormous. Originally, exporters 
or traders only for the wares of Egypt and Assyria, 
they soon began to manufacture these wares 
themselves, and drew the whole world into 
their circle of commerce. As to the early and 
most extensive commercial intercourse between P. 
and Greece and her colonies, nothing can be more 
striking than the circumstance of nearly all the 
Greek names for the prmcipal objects of oriental 
commerce being Phmnician, or rather Semitic — 
identical almost mth the terms foimd in the Old 
Testament. Thus, of spices — mjuTh, cassia, cinna- 
mon, galbanum, narde, aloe, crocus, nitron, balsam, 
&C. ; of jewels and precious stones, sapphire, 
jasper, smaragdos ; of fine materials, and garments, 
byssus, karpasos, sindon, &o. ; musical instru- 
ments — nabla, tympanon, sambyke, &c . ; oriental 
plants, vessels, and even writing implements. 
The wealth of silver, iron, tin, and lead was 
chiefly got from Tartossus. The descriptions of the 
abundance of precious met.als there verge on the 
fabulous. Thus, the Phcenicians are supposed to 
have made even their anchors of stiver, when 
they first discovered the country, not knowing how 
to stow away all the silver in their vessel. What 
must have been the state of these mines is clear 
from the fact, that, even in the Boman time, 40,000 
men -were constantly employed as -miners, and the 
state received a clear revenue of 20,500 di-achms 
daily’. The ‘Fortunate Islands,’- which, accorduig 
to Diodorus, they discover-ed after many days’ sailing 
along the coast of Africa, beyond the Strait of Her- 
cules, and wliich, to judge from the name Piu-purarim 
given to some islands off the coast of Mauritania, 
would seem to have been the Canaries, ' y’ieldcd 
them the shell-fish purpura, so useful for their 
dy’eing manufactories. Besides their wholesale 
commerce carried on 'by fleets and caravans, they 
also appear to have gone about the interior of Syria 
and Palestine, retailing their home or foreign 
produce. 

Although the Phcenicians were erroneously’ be- 
lieved, by the western tribes, to manufactiue .all 
the wares in avhich they de.alt themselves, yet no 
inconsiderable number of them was really their 
own avork. None of their manufactures, however, 
stood'in so high repute throughout antiquity as the 
purple dy-e prepai-ed from the muricida;, a sheU-fish 
of its coast ; and none excelled more in it than 
the Ty-rians. Purple was an almost indispensable 
luxury of antiquity, p.articul.arly in Asia. In temples 
and palaces for gods and men, purple garments, 
hangings, curt.ains, and veils were needed ; and 
Ale.xander the Great found in Susa alone a store 
of purple worth 5000 talents. Sidon’s principal pro- 
duction was glass — invented there, it was said, by 
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accident ; but probably the invention was derived 
from E.gyiit, where it was in use long before ; the 
Phoenician glass, however, was alw.ays supposed to 
be the best. The Sidonians knew the use of most of 
'Our own contrivances — the blowpipe, the lathe, and 
tlie graver. Hardly less great was the fame of Phoe- 
nician metallurgy. Their mining operations in the 
Lebanon and Cyprus, where they dug for copper ; 
in Thasos, where, according to Herodotus, they 
overturned a whole mountain in searching for gold ; 
but more particularly in Iberia, where at first silver 
was so abundant, that hardly any labour was re- 
quired to obtain it — were stupendous; and the 
minute description of the mining-process contained 
in J ob (ch.ap. xxviii. 1 — 11) has probably been derived 
. from a sight of Phoenician miniug-works. That 
they well understood how to work' the metals thus 
gained, has . been observed already. The .art of 
founding brass must, indeed, have reached a high 
perfection to enable Hiram Abif to execute such 
works for Solomon’s Temple as they are described 
in the Bible. No less were they familiar unth the 
Srt of imitating precious stones, and colouring gl.ass 
by means of metallic oxides. To Sidon is further 
attributed the pre-eminence in the glyptic and plas- 
tic arts ; and the artists sent by Hiram to Solomon 
were skilfiU workers in gold and silver, in brass, in 
iron, in purple .and in blue, in stone and in timber, 
in fine linen, and the engraving of precious stones. 
Their architecture seems to have been of a Cyclo- 
pean nature. Their vessels, originally simple rafts, 
gradually developed — with the aid of the Lebanon, 
which afforded inexhaustible supplies of timber, 
and Cyprus, avhich possessed all the materials 
necoss.ary for fitting up a ship, from the keel to 
the sails — into a first-rate fleet, eonsisting of round 
ships, or gauli, for short or coasting v’oyages ; war- 
galleys, or triremes; .and flfty-oared cr.aft, long 
in build, and adapted for r.apid sailing or rowing. 
The internal arrangement of those vessels was 
perfect, and excited the wonder and admiration of 
the Greeks, by their being so splendidly adapted at 
once for navig.ation, freight, and defence. Their 
extraordinary three years’ voyage of discovery, 
undertaken in the service of Nccho, round Africa, 
going out of the Red Sea, and returning by the 
way of the Strait’s mouth, is as well Icnown as 
their voy.ages in the service of Solomon. 

The golden age of P., during which her colonics, 
her manufactures, and her commerce were in this 
most brilliant phase, seems to h.ave waned simul- 
taneously almost with that of Juda3.a. As Solomon 
in the latter, so docs Hiram in the former, mark 
the end of that peace and happiness which had 
made 'their countries rich and glorious, as no 
other country of their d.ay. According to a 
fragment preserved in Menander, Hiram was fol- 
lowed by his , sou B.aleast.artus, who died after a 
short reign of seven years, in 940 n. c., and a long 
series of political calamities and civil wars ensued. 
The last of Hiram’s sons, Phcletus, fell, in 898, 
hy the hands of Ithobaal, the priest of Astarte, into 
whose family now passed the kingdom of Tyre. He 
is the Ethbaal mentioned in Scripture as the father 
of Jezebel, and father-in-law of Ahab; and a 
peculiar coincidence is the simultaneous mention 
of the three years’ drought in Judrea (to which an 
end was put by Elijah’s prayer) and in P., avhere 
relief ^vas obtained by Ithobaal, who seems to h.ave 
stood in the odour of sanctity. It avas during 
this unh.appy period that the celebrated Elissa, 
better known as Queen Dido (q. v.), fled, together 
avith some of the most aristocratic families of 
Sidon, to Libya, where they founded a new city 
(Kartachadata = C.arthage), near the spot of an 
ancient Sidonian settlement, about 813 B.c. The 


fourth and 'last period of Phoenician history may be 
dated from the middle of the Sth e., when Shal- 
maneser, the king of Assyria, invaded P., and 
besieged Tyre for five years, but without result ; 
and there is every reason to believe that the peace 
concluded at the end of this 'period was very 
favourable to Tyi-e. But soon afterwards, P. was 
drawn into the struggle for the supremacy then 
raging between ChiildiEa .and Egypt, and was 
conquered by the former power. A further 
calamity befel P. at the hand of Pharaoh- Apries, 
who anticipated Nebuchadnezzar’s intended attack 
on Egypt by destroying the Phcenici.an fleet, 
conquering the coimtry, and pillaging it. These 
calamities produced a series of internal troubles, in 
consequence of which the constitution was con- 
st.antly changed ; and we hear now of a series of 
kings, and now of provisional siijfetes — all their respec- 
tive reigns, however, being of very brief duration. 
From that time forward, and even before the special 
histories of Sidon and 'Tyre, which alternately pos- 
sessed themselves of the hegemony of Phoenicia, 
constitute also the history of the country itself, and 
to these two cities we refer for w’hat momentous 
events took place in the latter days of the once 
mighty empire. The battle on the Issus terminated 
even the shadow of P.’s independent existence, and 
it shared the f.ate of Alexander’s Vast empire. In 
G5 B.C. it bec.ame, under Roman dominion, part of 
Syna, and has since sh.ared her f.ate for good or 
evil See Sybia, Sidon, Tvee, Caethage. 

Jiclir/ion . — IVith regard to the Religion of tbo 
Phoenicians, its _ real character has .as yet been 
imperfectly^ expisc.atod. Deprived of. all original 
and direct information on the subject, wo have to 
euU avhat scanty notices wo may from the works 
of Greek and Latin writers, or to gather knowledge 
from some v.aguo allusions contained in the Bible. 
Not a scrap of native liter.ature has been allowed to 
survive; and the supposed extracts from a Greek 
version bji Philo of Sanchuniatho’s Phcenici.an 
works, which wo find in Eusebius— hitherto our 
chief source of information — must bo used avith 
more than an ordinary degree of caution. See San- 
cnuNiATno. We shall therefore, without entering 
into fntile speculations, confine ourselves to a few 
gencr.al and well ascertained facts ; premising, how- 
ever, that Phoenician theology is far from being a 
hopeless province, whatever it may appear now. 
Excavations arc on foot in aU direotions, both 
in the mother- country and in the colonies, and 
new discoveries are being brought to Rght 
constantly. 

The religion of the Pheenioians was, like all ancient 
Semitic religions — except that of the Hebrews 
— a kind of pantheistic worship of ' nature. While 
Monotheism, with the descendants of Abraham, 
.assumed a supreme power within nature, which, 
according to its own free will, creates and destroys, 
the rest of the East assumed a Dualism : two elements, 
a male and a female ; or two highest deities, one of 
avhom begets, and has the power to destroy, and 
the other conceives and bears. These two supreme 
beings avere sometimes merged in one deity, with 
male and female attributes, which spread out into 
immense ramifications : representatives now of the 
general powers of nature, now of the particuhar 
phenomena in nature, or the life of men. They 
had deities who ruled over the stars, the elements, 
the seasons; over special localities, or over cer- 
tain phases of life. No nation of antiquity per- 
haps possessed a more endless pantheon than the 
Phcenicians : a circumstance easily explained by 
their peculiar position and relations. Consisting 
originally of a vai-iety of tribes, each of whom had 
had their own special deities — although the supreme 
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Numen, or the principle o£ their chief Deity, •was influence, a prominent feature of the Phconician 
probably the same with aU — those Phoenicians who religion. 

dwelt in the north differed in some respects, such Besides these more or loss localised gods and 
as the names and attributes of certain gods, goddesses {Dii Majores), a certain number of deities 
from those of the south. Besides this, it must —states .and country deities— were worshipped in 
not he forgotten that the period of Phoenician common by all Phoenician states. They were chlled 
history ranges over 2000 yearsj and their political the Children of Sadik (the Just), or the Children, 
career, as well as their commerce, brought them in or the Pataaki (Descendants of Phtha), or the eight 
close and constant contact with ne.arly all the civil- Kabiri (Strong Ones). They are the maritime gods, 
ised nations of the then Icnonai world ; and being and their images were placed on the prows of 
both superstitious (as sailors and traders arc prone Phoenician ships. _ As protectors of navigation, they 
to be), and possessed of an adaptability to which are identified with the Dioscuri ; and again, as 
partly they owed their success in other respects, representatives of heat, breath, and life, they 
they easily, if not greedily, received ihto then- received the names of Lares and Penates. Their 
■ivide pantheon those who, .albeit the speei.al national individu.al names are not generally mentioned ; 
gods of others, or because of this very reason, they seem (cf. Esmun = eighth) to have been merely 
could either harm or benefit them. It may be .also counted. Their mode of worship was most myste- 
that a certain easy nonch.al.ance about these things, rious — as indeed some of the earliest mysteries avere 
such as the wealthy and aristocratio classes dis- closely connected avith it. 

iflaycd in ancient Pome and elsewhere, and the Besides these, they .also worshipped certain phen- 
mterest of the priests, avho received very consider- omena, personified attributes, and qualities. Their 
able tithes of every sacrifice (oddly enough, our planetary divinities avere the Stm .and his fom- 
information on that point leaves nothing to be horses— to whose worship belongs, among others, to a 
desired), went hand in hand to favour the gr.adu.al certain extent the annual festival of the Eesurree- 
introduction of as many gods and goddesses as tion of the (Tyrian) Henakles, under the emblem of 
pleased the herd. Their proper diafisions, hoaa’ever, a column in the form of a rising flame (Chaman) ; 
their real names and deriv.ations, .and the history the Moon avith her chariot dr.awn by white bulls ; 
and time of their nationalisation, are things which the planet Mars (Aziz or Nergal) ; Jupiter (Kochab 
avill for oa’er continue to puzzle investigators. Baal); Venus (Astoret N.aam.ah = lovely Astarte), 

Setting aside such more or less v.ague and unde- aadth her voluptuous cifltus ; and Saturnus (Moloch, 
fined names of deities as were common to the Kronos), the evil principle. ^The elements^ were 
whole Semitic stock, and as they are found in the revered either in conjimction with certain deities or 
Hebrew records— like El (Mighty One), or (in plur.al) on their own account. The water, to which sacri- 
Etim; Ottonim [Ehjon] (the Most High); Adon flees wore offered both in the shape of human 
(Lord) ; Mekch [Moloc/i] (King) ; &o.— wo find in beings and animals or fruits, was hallowed in all its 
the first rank of gods (of Tyre .and Sidon) Baal shapes— ns the sea, as rivers, fount.ains, lakes— 
(q. V.) and Astarte (q. v.) Baal again occurs in two by which people took their most solemn oaths ; 
different characters, as it were — as BaaUamiii (Lord the fire, in connection with the oldest deity of 
of Heavens), the highest god ruling over the Uni- P. ; the light (Moloch) ; the .air and the winds ; 
verso, the Zeus Olympics, and Jupiter Optimus the c.arth and all its plants, it3_ forests, and 
Maximus; and as i?aa( ilfcP'art/i, the special nation.al glens, and trees, and more especially its moimtains, 
numon. Baalsamin is origin.ally identical avith the as the ‘symbols of the High Ones,’ or as ‘Paces 
Babylonian Bel or Baal. The third supreme Tyri.an of God,’ such ns Mount O.armel, Leh.anon, Anti- 
goddess was Astarte, avorshipped as the a'ery coun- libanus, and others. Of animal-worship we have 
terpart of the Sidoni.an Astarte. AVhilc the latter only small traces. 

was considered a pure virgin, oa’hose emblem avas Abstract notions and ideas were not forgotten, 
the moon, the former (the bibhc.al Asher.a) was The Ye.ar and the Months, Day and Night, Aurora 
propitiated (as Venus, goddess and planet) by pro- (Lilith), Age and Youth, Art and:_Love, had their 
stitution. The Tyrian Ast.arto was principally altars. Nor avere cert.ain professions and trades 
knoovn under the name of Tanis (q. v.), the Assyro- ovithout their afisible patrons. Thus, there are gods 
Persian Tanais, and was married to Baalsamin, and of agriculture and horticulture, lilce Dagon, the god 
also to Adonis, and bore altogether the character of gr.ain ; a Dionysos, aa'hose Phconician name is lost, 
of a goddess who delighted in chastity. as the god of wine-gi'ow^ers ; .a god who is the 

The principal deities of Northern P.— the non- numen of fruit-growing, of piscicultm-e, of mines, &c. 
Sidonian tribes — consisted of a different trias — El, Chthonhan gods are not avanting. The god of Death 
Baaltis, and Adonis. The first was the supposed — the lun" of the leaver regions — is liluth = Death 
founder of the tavo oldest Phoenician cities of (Pluto), who is represented as a sm.aU child. His 
Byblus and Berytus, aud corresponded to (being reign was shared by a goddess avhoso nisme is 
originally, perhaps, identical aouth) both Baalsamin, vaguely Icnoovn as Eloti (My Goddess), and avho 
as the highest deity, and Melkaith, as the special is occasionally identified avith Astarte, Dido, Anna, 
god of Tyro. Baaltis, Beltis (My Lady— Aphrodite), Persephone, Europa, .and a great many other deities, 
worshipped at Byblus, Berytus, Aphaka, Arke We h.ave already touched upon the mode of 
(Architis), &c., was joined to Adonis (q. v.), whose worship of the Phcenicians, .and the places chiefly 
cultus had been imported from Assyria, and is selected for their rites. Mountains, heights, rivers, 
therefore unlmown in the more ancient Phoenician lakes, fountains, meadows, glens, avere, as we said, 
colonies, in Africa and Sp.ain. Byblus called the favourite habitations of the gods. But the 
him Adonis Ganas, or Ganan (perhaps Gaavan, the Phoenicians avere also .amongst the first who erected 
Ex.alted) ; near Byblus, we find him avorshipped .as temples. These avere gener.ally divided in tavo 
Elyon (the Highest) ; as Esmun in Berytus, and per- parts, containing the sacred arlm (the mystic cists 
haps also under the name of Memnon, at Apamea, of the Greeks) ; and the chariots upon which the 
avhere an annual mourning-festival was celebrated in sacred objects were at times earned about. Not 
his honour ; further, near the river Bandas .at P.altos ; being intended to be pr.a5'er-house3, but .as daveUing- 
and at the river Belus. As Serach (the Brilliant) places for special gods, they were nather small, .and 
in Phoenician, .and Kharush (the Sun) in Persian, did not even contain the altar upon oa-hich the 
he .appears to have had some relation to the star- sacrifices oa-ere offered. This generally stood at 
and-planet avorehip wliich became, under Assyrian the entr.ance of the temple, and around it the 
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priests and hierodouloi danced in their service. 
Pure -n-ells and an everlasting fire were the 
indispensable conditions of a sanctuary. The sacri- 
fices themselves, as far as they consisted of animals, 
ofTer great analogies to those of the Jews; hut 
the P. also offered up human sacrifices — chiefly 
first-horn male children, as' that which the . sup- 
pliant held dearest — chiefly to Baalsamin, Baal 
Hamon, and Astarte. Such hum.an sacrifices, or 
humt-offerings took place annually at the great 
festivals of expiation, and further on extraordinary 
occasions, at the beginning of important ente^rises, 
such as a campaign, and in great casualties: in 
order to e.xpiate by one sacrifice the sin of aU. The 
same fanaticism which fancied the gods best pleased 
by the offering up of avhat was most precious, led 
the Phoanician women, like the Babylonian, to 
sacrifice their honour in honour of Astarte, on 
certain occasions, so that certain sanctuaries became 
hot-beds of prostitution. Circumcision — another 
kind of sacrifice — avas not common among all the 
Bhoonician tribes, it being a rite principally B.acred 
to El, the god of Berytus and Byblus. 

Of fcstia’als and pilgrimages in general, we have 
spoken under Festivals, Gheek Beligion, &c.; 
and wh.at has been observed there respecting their 
character in Polytheism (their being to a great 
extent connected with the births, deaths, resurrec- 
tions, and other personal phases of special deities), 
holds good here. No doubt, these festivals, like 
those of the Hebrews, .and all other ancient nations, 
had, beside their religious, also their political and 
commercial significance ; and _P. avas more parti- 
cularly, by the eminent position she held in the 
world’s trade, a place tow.ards which flocked, on 
solemn occasions, pilgrims from all parts of Asia 
and Africa. ‘Festival Embassies,’ as they were 
called, were despatched thither from Syria, Arabia, 
Babylonia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Egypt, Armenia; 
nay, from India, Ethiopia, Persi.a, and Scythia ; .and 
not rmtil the 5th c. a.d. did these pilgrimages to 
P. cease entirely. One festival, is entirely peculiar 
to Tyro, and strangely enough, it is stUl celebrated 
by the present inhabitants of Sur — viz., the ‘Wed- 
ding of the Land. water with the Sea-water.’ On 
these occasions, tho people walk in procession to 
the well near the to\vn-g.ato, and pour some pails 
of sea-w.ater into it, in order to render it clear and 
sweet again for a long time. 

It would be vain to try, with our scanty and 
adulterated sources, to pin a deeper insight into 
tho ideas attached to the names, attributes, and 
modes of worship of -the . deities mentioned, or 
to spechlate upon their moral influence upon tho 
people of Phoenicia. That these were pre-eminptly 
practical; that arts and manufactures flourished 
among them, more than among any other ancient 
nation; that they knew how to tiun science into 
money ; that they were, in fact, shrewd men of busi- 
ness-all this we know, but little more. Atheists 
or Pantheists, whichever they must be called in 
the modern sense of these words, it is extremely 
doubtful whether they, any more than the bulk of 
the Hebrews before the Exile, believed, as a body, in 
immortality. What was their influence upon Greece, 
Borne, the whole ancient and modern world, in the 
province of religious thought, we shall never have any 
me.aus fully to ascertain. Comparative^ Mythology, 
has a vast field to explore in this direction. 

Phcenician Language and Literature . — With the 
exception of Greek and Latin, no language was 
so iridely known and spoken throughout antiquity 
as the Phoenician ; and monuments of it have been 
found, and continue to be found, almost all over 
the ancient world. We c.au only vaguely speculate 
on its early history and its various phases, so long 


as our materials yield so little information on th.at 
point. Its decline seems to date from the Sth c. 
n.c., when Aramaisms crept in in overwhelming 
numbers. Finally, tho close contact with, and tho 
everywhere preponderating influence of the Greeks, 
superseded — chiefly after Alexander’s time — the 
ancient language almost completely ; and even coins 
with Phcenician legends occur not later than the 
2d c. n.c. — ^An important Pha:nici.an literature seems 
to have been extant as late as the 1st c. A.D., but 
it has disappeared from tho face of the earth. After 
the second half of the 3d c., the l.angu,a"e had 
vanished entirely in the country itself, and Jerome, 
who lived in Palestine, mentions the Punic, but 
never the Phoenician. In the west, it smvived to a 
much later period. In Mauritania and Numidia, it 
remained, in a corrupted form, the reigning tongue 
as late as the 4th c. A.D. ; and Augustine draws his 
explanations of Scripture from the Punie current in 
the 5th century. There was a translation of the 
whole Bible into Punic made for the use of the Punie 
Churches ; and in and near Tripolis and Bizaniiim, 
it was the language of the common people up to a 
late period. From the Cth c., however, it rapidly 
died out, chiefly in consequence of the Vandals, 
Goths, Moors, and other foreign tribes overrunning 
the country, and ingrafting their own idioms upon it. 

As a branch of the so-called Semitic family of the 
Hebrews, Syrians, Arabs, &o., the Phoenicians natur- , 
ally are closely related to these also with respect to 
language. The affinity of tho ‘ speech of Canaan,’_ as 
the Hebrew is caUod sometimes, -with the Phoenician 
was indeed rem.arked at an early period. Augus- 
tine, Jerome, and Priscian pointed out already — 
and sometimes in order to back some very peculiar 
notions — how closely these two languages and their 
dialects were allied. Yet it must be obvious at 
first sight, that however near the two idioms may 
originally have stood to each other, the peculiar 
relations and fortunes of the two races who spoke 
them must have produced substantial changes in their 
structures in the course of time. While the ancient 
scriptural monuments of the Hebrews — putw.ardly 
and inwardly — exhibit a rare unity of idiom and 
form, the ancient hallowed utterance becoming 
a type and model for the later generations : the 
Phoenicians, on tho other hand, not confined within 
the narrow limits of their home-country, but mixing 
freely vvith all the nations of the earth, spreading 
their own colonies far and near among them, opened 
a wide field for the ‘ development’ of their language, 
or r.ather for its corruption, by its entering into 
alliance with Libyan in Africa, Sardinia, and 
Spain, and with Aramaic in Northern Phoenicia, 
Cilicia, and perhaps even in Cyprus. Thus it came 
to pass that the two l.angu.ages which originally may 
have been identic.al in old Canaan became more 
and more widely divergent. To enter into a more 
detailed disquisition on this or other cognate points, 
we deem more haz.ardous now than we shoiUd have 
thought it ten or even five years ago; for the 
more ample our discoveries in Phmnician literature 
have become of late, the more it becomes evident 
that we are only at the commencement, as it were, 
of Phoenician philology. 

What we said of the structure of the Hebrew 
Language (q. v.), also holds good for Phcenician to a 
certain extent; and we shall therefore simply point 
out the most palpable differences between them. In 
the first instance, we observe the very strange cir- 
cumstance, that what is considered an archaism or 
an isolated dictum in Hebrew, appears as a com- 
mon expression in Phoenician. Certain grammatical 
terminations, obsolete in Hebrew, are in use in Phoe- 
nician — so that it would appe.ar as if the Phoenician 
had retained more of the ancient Canaanite speech 
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than the Hebrew, wbicb gradually transformed and 
refined it by grammatical niceties. Another fe.atnre 
is the preponderance of the Chaldee, or rather 
Aramaic words and forms — although here again we 
are on very dubious ground. It might further he 
questioned ryhethcr our Phoenician Inscriptions — all 
belonging to a very late period — .are not rather a 
faithful reflection of the Hebrew of their period, 
which, since the Sth c. E. C., had more and more 
changed into Aramaic. So much is certain, that the 
original language of Canaan was perfectly free from 
Chaldaisms, and that these are but a late corruption 
— such as we also find in the later books of the Old 
Testament. Yet there are other fe.aturcs quite 
peculiar to the Phceniciau, which — although not^ of 
sufficient importance to warrant our separating 
the dialect entirely from the Hebrew — are of a 
nature not to be explained by any Semitic .analogy ; 
such as certain difi'erences in the pronunciation of 
a'owels, in the treatment of consonants, the forma- 
tion of pronouns, some verb.al forms, and certiiin 
words entirely foreign to the Semitic. Again, a 
distinction is to be made between the Phoenician 
of P. .and that corrupted form of it spoken in 
the western colonies, called Punic, and fiurthcr, 
that idiom peculiar to the inhabitants of Leptis, 
called Libyo-Phmnician — a mixture of Phoenician 
and Libyan, with a vast preponderance, however, 
of the former element. 

The difference in the pronunciation maybe briefly 
characterised as a tendency towards an obscuring 
or lowering, as it arero, of the vowels : thus, the 
Hebrew a is changed into o, the e into i or j/, i into 
j7, sometimes into k, and o into ti. Peculiar is 
also the use of the Hebrew A^in as a vowel (mater 
leclionis), with the pronunciation of o or n. On 
some occasions, however, it is entirelj' omitted. 
The gutturals are changed at times, as in the cor- 
rupted orthography of Samaritan and Sabian, so 
that JO and M are sometimes assimil.ated with the 
next consonant in the middle of the word, or 
entirely omitted, &o. As to gr.i,mmar, our know- 
ledge is extremely limited. A few undoubted facts 
are the termination of the nominative form in at 
instead of the Hebrew ati, the greater variety of 
genitive forms in Phcenician, the difference in the 
formation of the pronoun, and the identity of the 
article with that in Hebrew (/m). Por the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet, the model of all Europe.an alphabets, 
see Alphabet. 

The Literiiture of P., in its original form, has, as we 
said, perished entirely. AVhat traces and fragments 
we have of it, have siu-vived m Greek translations. 
But from even these small remnants, we can easily 
imagine the extreme antiquity, and the high import- 
ance and vast extent of these productions, which, 
at first, seem to have been chiefly of a theologic.al 
or theogonical nature. Their authors are the gods 
themselves, and the witings are only accessible to 
the priests, and to those initiated in the mysteries. 
From the allegorical explanations of these exalted 
personages sprang a new branch of sacred literature, 
of .which those fragments of Cosmogony mentioned 
above are derived. To the Hteraiy .age of Taaut, 
Kadmus, Ophion, Esmun, &o., succeeded Thabion, 
Isiris, Sanchuniatho, and Mochus, who founded 
the schools of Priests and Prophets. These culti- 
vated the sciences, chiefly the occidt ones, magic, 
and the like. Ne.arest to the Sacred Litenature 
stands Didactic Poetry, somewhat related to the 
Orphic, whose chief representatives are Sido, Jopas, 
&o. The erotic poetry is ch.aracterised as of a 
very sensuous nature, both in P. and the colonies. 
Of historians are mentioned Mochus, Hypsikrates 
(Sanchuni.atho ?), Theodotus, Philostratus, Menander, 
and others ; but these are mere Greek versions of 
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their Phoenician names, and absolutely nothing has 
been preserved of their writings. Punic literature 
is also frequently mentioned by Greek and Homan 
writers. Gcogr.aphj', history, agriculture, were the 
fields chiefly cultivated by the colonists of Carthago 
and the AVest generally. 

The monuments th.at h.ave come down to us, and 
which not only have' enabled us to judge for oiw- 
selvcs of the religion, the language, and the manuers 
of the Phccnicians, are of twofold land — they are 
cither legends on coins and lapidary inscriptions, or 
Phoenician proper nouns and texts imbedded in the 
avorks of ancient classical or sacred uxiters. The 
principal and ever-growing source for our infor- 
mation, however, are the monumental inscriptions, 
of whose existence, till the middle of the IStli c., 
nothing was knoaam. The most numerous Phccni- 
ci.an remnants have been discovered in the colonics. 
Richard Pococke first foimd, on the site of ancient 
Citium (L^irnaka of to-d.ay), 31 (not 33, as gener.ally 
stated) Phcenician inscriptions, which he deposited 
at O.xford (published by Swinton, 1750). Malta, 
Sardinia, Carthage, Algiers, Tripolis, Athens, Mar- 
seille, have each yielded a considerable number, so 
that altogether we are now in the possession of 
about 120 monuments, either votive tablets, or tomb 
inscriptions. The Latest and most remarkable are 
those now in the British Museum, discovered at 
Carthage a few years .ago by N. Dans, consisting of 
a'otive tablets, a (doubtful) tombstone, and a sacri- 
ficial tariff, avhich completes another stone found 
some years ago at MarscOle of the s.amo nature ; 
both setting forth the amount of t.axes, or r.ather the 
proportionate share the priest was entitled to receive 
for each sacrifice. Another exceedingly a’alu.able 
(trilingual) inscription, referring to the gift of an 
altar vowed to Eshmun-Asldepios, has been dis- 
covered quite recently in Sardinia. See below. 
One of the most important historical monuments 
is the s.arcophagus of Ashmanas.ar II., king of 
Sidon (son of Tonnes?), found .at Tyre in 1S35, 
the age of avhich has variously been conjectured 
between the 11th c. b. c. (Ewald) — a most incon- 

f ruous guess indeed — the 7th (Hitzig), the 6th (Due 
e Luynes), and the 4th (Ler'y), of which we 
shaU add the commencement, literally tr.anslated : 
‘In the month of Bui, in the fourteenth year that I 
reigned. King Ashmanasar, Icing of the Sidonians, 
son of King Tebnith, Icing of the Sidonians — spake 
King Ashmanas.ar, Icing of the Sidonians, saying : 
Carried away before my time, in the flood of days — 
in dumbness ceases the sou of gods. Dead do I lie 
in this tomb, in the gr.ave, on the place which I 
h.ave built. I myself ordain that all the nobles and 
all the people shall not open this place of rest ; they 
shall not seek for treasures and not carry away the 
sarcophagus of my resting-place, and not disturb me 
by mounting the couch of my slumbers. H people 
should speak to thee [and persuade thee to the 
contrary], do not listen to them. For all the nobles 
and all the people who shall open this s.arcoph.agus 
of the place of rest, or carry away the s.arcophagus 
of my couch, or disturb me upon this resting-place, 
may they find no rest with the dep.arted; may 
they not be buried in a tomb, and may no son and 
successor live after them in their place;’ &c. 

The votive tablets bear the same character 
throughout, differing only with respect to the name 
of the man or wom.an avho placed it in a certain 
sanctuary in accordance 'n'ith his or her vow. Their 
material is mostly limestone or fine sandstone, 
rarely marble, and they vary from 5 to 15 inches 
in height, from 4 to 7 in width, and from l-I to 
4 in thickness. Beginning in most cases with 
the dedication to the god or goddess, or both, 
thus : ‘ [Sacred] To the god .... [this t.ablet] 
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M-Iiich vowed N. eon (daughter) of N. When 
he (she) heard my voice and blessed,* or ‘hear 
my voice and bless;* &c. The sepulchral tablets 
generally run somewhat in this manner : * Stone 
erected to , who lived .... years.* — ^hluch 

yet remains to bo done. Even the palmographical 
bide has, notwithstanding all the ready material, 
not been settled satisfactorily yet. One point, 
however, is indisputable even now. There are at least 
two lands of Phoenician ■\\Titing to be distinguished 
most clearly. The older, purer, more orthographical, 
and more neatly executed, is found in the inscrip- 
tions of P. herself, of hlalta, Athens, Citium, and 
Carthage; the younger, corrupted not only "with 
respect to the grammar and language, but also with 
respect to the form of the letters, which are less 
carefully executed, and even cxliibit some strange, 
probably degenerate characters, is found chiefly on 
the monuments of Cyprus, Cilicia, Sardinia, Africa, 
Spain, Numidia, and the adjacent parts. 

Besides these monumental soiu’ces for the lan- 
^'guage, there are a few remnants of it embedded, as 
wc said, in ancient non-Phocnician writings. The 
Old Testament alone, however, has preserved its 
words — proper nouns chiefly — unmutilated. Later 
eastern uniters even, notiio mention the Greeks and 
Eomans, have comipted the spelling, to such 
a degree, that it is often most puzzling to trace 
the original Semitic Avords. Phmnician names 
occur in Suidas, Dioscorides, Apulcius, in martyr- 
ologics, ealendariums, Acts of Councils, in Church 



TJleaddan Lebafd Cli[anunon A] 

[Sh] Nadar CIianbaAl [Ben Ahd] 

Ashmun .... [Shema] 

[Ko]l[a Barcha .... 

‘ To the Lady Tanith, the Face of Baal, and to the Lord 
, Baal Chammon [is dedicated this Avliich has voAved 

HanbaAl [the son of A.hd] Ashmun .... [When 
he (or she) hears his voice, may he (or she) bless.*] 

Fathers (Augustine, Priscianus, Servus), &c.- The 
only really important remnant, however, is found 
preserved — albeit fearfully mutilated and Latinised 
— in Plautus’s PcenulxtSf act v. s.' 1 of which 
contains, in 16 lines, the Phoenician translation of 
the Latin text, with more than 100 Phoenician 
Avords.^ Several other phrases and Avords are 
embodied in act v, ss. 2 and 3 of the same play. 
Yet, although there is very little doubt among 
scholars about the greater portion of these texts, 
the corruption and mutilation which they had to 
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Carthaginian votive tablets vritb ■whicli the British 
Museum (no-iv the -svcalthicst in Phoenician monu- 
ments) has lately been enriched, ns mentioned before. 

The emblems on it are s3Tnbolical, and refer to 
the deities invoked. The lower part is mutilated, 
but easily supplied. The d.ate is uncertain, perhaps 
the 2d or 3d c. u. c. 

The second is a trilingu.al inscription from a base 
of an altar, found at Paidi Gerrci, in Sardinia, and 
first fully explained by Deutsch. (See Transactions 
of the Boj'al Society of Literature, ISCL) 

Its contents are briefly this : A certain Cleon, 
Phoenician bj’ religion, Greek by name, Roman by 
nationality, a salt-farmer, vows an alt.ar — material 
and weight of which arc only given in Phcciiician; 
viz., copper, a hundred pounds in weight — to Eshmun- 
iEsoulapius ‘ the Healer’ (the Phoenician il/cncrnc/i, 
clumsily transcribed Merre in Latin, and Hirre in 
Greek), in consideration for a cm-o to be performed. 
The date, given in Phmnician, viz., the j’car of 
two, apparently annual, entirely unknown judges, 
ives no clue to the time. P.ah'cogr.aphic.al reasons, 
owever, would place it in about the 1st c. B.c. 

I Among those who have more or less success- 
fully occupied themselves with Phoenician anti- 
quities, language, and literature, and who have 
{ also, in some instances, deciphered inscriptions, we 
mention Scaliger, Bochart, Pococke, Barthelemy, 
Swinton, Bayer, Dutens, Hamakcr, Gesenius, Movers, 
Munck, j udas, Ilargis, Do Saodcj', Ewald, Lc\-j', Vaux, 
Renan, Do Luj-ncs, Do '\''oguC, Deutsch, and others; 
to whose UTitmgs, contained cither in special works 
j or scattered in Transactions of Ic.arned societies, wo 
' refer for further infonnation on the subject of our 
I article. The priuciiial work in German is Movers’s 
I Pho'nizicr, unfortunately left unfinished at the 
author’s death. A useful Englbh compilation is 
! Kcnrick’s Phanicia (Lond. 1835). 

' PHCENICO'PTERUS. See Fiaminoo. 

I PnaD'N IX, the name of a mythical Egj'ptian bird, 
supposed bj’ some to bo a kind of plover, lilrc the 
hihitz, often depicted with human arms, .and called 
in hieroglj'phs rc/./i. Others consider it to bo the 
I Icnnu, or nycticorax, a bird sacred to Osiris, and 
represented watching in the tamarisk ever liis 
! coffin. The first of these represent.ations has somc- 
I times a star upon the head, supposed to indicate 
the astronomical period of its appearance. It arisited 
Egj-pt after the death of its father, and entered the 
shrine particidarlj’ dedicated to it .at Heliopolis, and 
there buried its parent, putting the bodj’ into an 
egg or case made of myrrh, and then closing up 
the egg. Another account is, th.at the P., avhen 
about to die, made a nest for itself in Ar.abi.a, from 
avhich a new P. sprung of itself. This bird pro- 
ceeded to Heliopolis, and there burned and buried 
its father. But the more popul.arly-laiown version 
is, that the P. burned itself, and a new and j'oung 
P. sprung from the ashes. A less received a’crsion 
is, that a worm crawled out of the bod3' of the dead 
P., and became the f utm-e ono. The P. was, according 
to the most authentic accounts, supposed to rtsit 
Eg3’pt every 500 3’ears ; the precise period, however, 
was not known at Helioiiolis, and was a subject of 
contention till its ap]iearance. The connection of 
the Phccnix period with that of the Sothiac C3'clc, 
appears to be gencrall3’ received by chronologists, as 
well as the st.atcmcnt of Herrcpollo, that it dcsign.atcd 
the sold and the inundation of the Nile. A grc.at 
difference of opinion has prevailed .about the Phccni.x 
period : according to Hillian, it was a cycle of 500 3'ear3 ; 
Tacitus seems to make it ono of 250 3'car3 ; Lepsius, 
a cycle of 1500 3'car3. The P. avas fabled to have 
four times appeared in Egypt : 1, under Scsostris ; 
2, imder Amasis, 6G9 — 525 B. 0. ; 3, imder Ptolemy 


Philadelphus, 281 — 240 B. c. ; and lastly, 34 or 30 
A. r., just prior to the death of Tiberius. The P. 
also appears upon the coins of Constantine, 334 A.D., 
adz., 300 years after the death of Christ, avho was 
considered the P. b3’ the monastic avriters. It is 
supposed by the rabbins to be mentioned in Job .and 
the Psalms. — Job xxxix. 18; Psalms ciii. 5 ; Herod- 
otus, ii. 73 ; Achilles T.atiiis, iii. 25 ; Tacitus, An. 
vi. 28 ; Tselzcs,, Ghil. a-. 397 ; Lepsius, Einleit, p. 
183 ; Archccologia, ami. xxx. p. 250. 

PHCENIX. See Date P.u.m and PAi-xts. 

PnO'LAS, a genus of lamellibranchiate molluscs, 
of the family Pholadidcc. This famil3', to avhich the 
Ship-avorm (Teredo navalis) also belongs, has the 
shell gaping at both ends, thin, avhite, vcr3- hard, 
sometimes with accessory vidves ; the tavo princip.al 
a-alvcs besot avith calcareous inequalities, connected 
by fine transverse parallel ridges, forming a kind of 
rasp, used by the animal for boring a hole in rock, 
aa'ood, or other substance, in avhidi it lives. The 
amm.al itself is either club-shaped (as in Pholas) or^ 



avorm-shaped (as in Teredo), aadth largo long siphons, 
often united almost to the end, and a short foot. 
.Sca'cral species arc natives of the British coasts. 
They are popularl3- c.allcd Plddocks. They are used 
for bait, and also for food. How the pholades or 
pittocks exc.aa’ate the holes in avhich they lia'e, 
sometimes in cl.a3’ or mud, but often in chalk, and 
even in much harder rocks, has been the subject of 
much dispute. An exc.aa-.ating instrument armed 
avith silicious particles, has been ascribed to the 
.anim.al, but no such instrument exists. The shell 
is studded arith projections, in regular rows, giving 
it the character of a rasp or file ; and the P., fixing 
itself finnl3’ 1)3’ its foot, wliich acts as a sucker, ancl 
worldng itself from side to side, makes use of the 
r.asping power of its shell to enl.arge its hole as it 
has need, so that the hole is alwa3’s a-ery exactly 
accommodated to the size of the occupant. 

PHONETIC WRITING is the rcpresent.ation 
of speech b3- means of B3'mbols for the clement.ary 
sounds of language. All alph.abetio avriting is 
essentially phonetic. The invention of letters aa-as 
the ina'cntion of phonetic aamiting, as distinguished 
from the older pictorial, or ideogr.aphio, aamiting. 
From a a’.ariet3' of causes, hoavcver, no language has 
ca'cr been perfectly represented by its spelling, and 
aadth the lapse of time the divergence has gone 
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on increasing, sinoo the spoken words are con- 
stantly undergoing change, while the Bpelling tends 
to remain fixed. In English, more especially, this 
divergence has heen allowed to proceed to such an 
extreme that it is admitted on all hands to he a 
serious evil, and in recent times various schemes 
have heen projected to remedy it. It is to these 
schemes o£ radio.ally reformed spelling that the name 
of Phonetic Writing is now more especially applied ; 
and what follows, represents the views and argu- 
ments of the promoters of the movement, and 
sketches its history. 

The e.arliest attempts at alphahetic writing were 
as strictly phonetic as the limited scheme of s3rmhols 
.allowed, or as the limited aim of writers required. 
Tho_ alphabets were confined almost exclusively 
to consonants ; .and the analj’sis of speech on which 
thej’ were based was of course confined to the 
languages for which the alphabets were designed. 
When any old alphabet, therefore, came to be 
adopted for a new langu.age or dialect, it would be 
ibund deficient in the me.ans of writing any soimds 
which were not used in the language for wliich the 
alphabet was originally intended. Unless, then, 
new symbols were added for the new sounds, these 
latter must have been represented by conventional 
combinations of letters ; and at this point the 
writing woidd cease to be perfectly phonetic. 

The Sanscrit language furnishes the most con- 
vincing proof of the original phonetic character 
of alphabetic writing ; for not only were words 
■UTitten exactly as they were sounded, but every 
change which a word underwent in utterance was 
consistently indicated by a change in the writing. | 
Kotrvithstanding this fact, there is no language 
in which the etymological and grammatical relations 
of words are more clearly e.xhibited or easily tr.aced 
than in Sanscrit. Our own language illustrates the 
same principle. No difficulty is experienced in 
discovering the relation between loaf and loaves, 
wife and wives, notwithstanding the ch.ango of / 
into V in the plural ; nor would any difficulty bo 
created though the s also were changed, as it is in 
sound, and the words TOtten as they are pronounced 
— ^lovz, wivz. ' 

The English 'language embraces in its dialects 
almost all the elementary sounds of all languages ; 
and the Latin alph.abet, which was adopted for its 
•writing, was so insufficient in the number of its 
characters, that many new letters would have been 
required to adapt it for the representation of Anglo- 
Saxon and other words. But in place of being 
extended, the alphabet was reverentially accepted 
■rvith all its imperfections ; its deficiencies were 
supplemented by the use of servile or sUent letters, 
and by various orthographical expedients ; and thus 
our writing c.amo to be irregular, difficult, and 
fluctuating. The great inconvenience, however, of 
representing by the same character the sounds of 
U and 'V, led to the introduction of the former as a 
now letter for the vowel sound, and to the limita- 
tion of the latter character to the consonant sound; 
and the further ambiguity arising from the want 
of an appropriate sign for the sound of W, led to 
the invention of that symbol, which, being formed 
by joining together two of the old V characters, 
was thence ciiUed ‘ double V ’ — pronounced, accord- 
ing to the old sound of "V, ‘ double U.’ ..The phonetic 
principle was fully recognised in these changes, 
and they furnish precedent for further changes, 
when a necessity for them shall be sufficiently felt 
and acknowledged. 

There can bo no doubt that phonetic ■writing 
would greatly facilitate the acquisition of the power 
of reading, and consequently of ,tho education of 
children and illiterate .adults; as well as tend to 


the reduction of dialects to one common stand.ard, 
and further the diffusion of our language in foreign 
countries. To learn to read frofn perfectly phonetic 
characters; would be merely to learn the alphabet, 
and to spell ^would be merely to analyse pronuncia- 
tion. A child at school might be made a fluent 
reader in a few weeks. All imoertainty of pro- 
nunciation would vanish at the sight of a word, and 
dictionaries of pronunciation would be superfluous. 

Of all the langiiages which employ the Latin 
alphabet, the English is the worst represented ; in 
some measure because of the rich variety of its 
phonic elements, but chiefly because, of aU the 
nations which have adopted Latin letters, -the 
English have done least to make their writing 
phonetic. Every attempt to correct the anomalies 
of our orthography has roused a host of prejudices, 
against which the efiTorts of private individuals 
have been powerless. The diflference between 
phoneticians .and their opponents seems to be a 
fimdamental difference as to what really constitutes 
a •word. The former, maintaining the sound to be 
the true word, would diso.ard all associations depend- 
ent on letters, in order to represent the exact sound 
in the simplest manner ; the latter, clinging to the 
literal associations of orthography,, argue as if the 
verb.al cluster of lellers in re.ality constituted the 
word. The dispute is thus, in effect, between 
letters and sounds : which are the signs — ^whicli 
the thing signified ? 

In phonetic -writing, the eye would no doubt 
confound such words as know and no, see and sea, 
sighs and size, when written separately, as in a 
voc.abulary ; but it cannot bo supposed that such 
words woifid present more ambiguity in contextual 
usage than they now do in utterance, subject to the 
same confusion to the e,ar. At present, we have, in 
fact, two languages — one purely phonic, addressed 
to the car ; and the other, in some degree etymo- 
logical or historical, addressed to the eye. In this 
respect, we arc in a similar position to the Chinese, 
with their cl.assical ideographic language of litera- 
ture, and their multitudinous vernacular dialects. 
In order to establish the assertion, that the phonic 
word (the sound) ivritten phonetically in a sentence 
would be less intelligible to the eye than the 
ivritten word in its present form, it is incumbent 
on tho opponents of phoncticism to shew that the 
simple phonic word is now less intelligible when 
pronounced in a sentence, than its written symbol 
is when read in a sentence. 

The principal objection urged against phonetic 
■writing is, that it would obscure the etymological 
history now discoverable in the orthography of a 
word. Tho best answer to this objection is that 
tho traces of etymology, preserved in tho present 
spelling, aro so imperfect and inconsistent as to be 
of little value compared -with the embarrassments 
they occasion in other respects. 

The first requisite for tho construction of a phon- 
etic alphabet is an exact Icnowledge of elementary 
sounds, that every clement may be provided with 
its appropriate symbol, and that no more symbols 
may bo introduced than there are distinct elementary 
sounds. Tho latter consideration would be of im- 
portance only in connection avith a general alphabet 
aa'ailable for all languages. An alphabet for any 
individual language might contain symbols for com- 
pound sounds, avith no other disadv.antage than that 
of adding to tho number of symbols. It would not, 
forinataneo,boof any consequence, so far as phonetic 
writing is concerned, avhether the avord sacks were 
represented by tho letters saks, sacs, or sax, so that 
tho symbols used wore invariably appropriated to 
the same sounds. Orthoepists and phoneticians aro 
not agreed as to what elements compose many of 
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our compound sounds, such as those heard in the 
■svords chair, gueen, tunc, I, out, &c. Any .attempt, 
therefore, .at representing compounds analidically 
■would he premature, until the analysis of the com- 
pounds had been settled. This analysis -would he 
absolutely necessary for a general alphabet, but not 
so for an alphabet for any single language. Phon- 
etic -writing, then, should be sep.arately considered, 
as a means of representing the elementary’ somds of 
aU languages, and as a method of symbolising the 
prommeiation of any one language only'. We shall 
now show the nature of the attempts that ha-ve 
been made for the phonetic ■writing of English. 

Dr Er.anldin, in 17GS, proposed a phonetic alpha- 
bet for English, in which now symbols were intro- 
duced for the vowels heard in the words on and up, 
and the four consonants heard in the words she, they, 
and thmy. Many other schemes have been from 
time to time proposed ; hut the only alphabets 1 
which have been practic.ally applied on a large scale 
are those of Dr Comstock in America, and Messrs 
Ellis and Pitman in England. The objeet of ex- 
perimenters in this department has generally been 
to make use of existing letters as far as possible, 
and only to supplement deficiencies by new forms. 
The common alphabet has been made to furnish 
almost a sufficient nmuber of characters by the 
inversion of some of its letters — thus, A, R, -c, o, o, 
S, T[, &c., as in the ‘ Anti-absurd’ alphabet of Major 
Beniowski ; but the best scheme of phenotypes that 
has yet been introduced was the joint production 
of Mr Isaac Pitman, the inventor of the first system 
of phonetic shorthand -writing, and Mr A. J. ElUs, 
B.A of Cambridge, a most accomplished mathema- 
tician and linguist. This alphabet was completed 
in 1847 ; and the experiment of its introduction 
was carried out with great diligence and persever- 
ance by its promoters, imtil an army of philanthropic 
assistants became erdisted in all parts of Great 
Britain and America. Primers and school-books 
were issued, and tested on juvenile and adtdt 
chassos; many works of standard literature, and 
even the entire Bible, were translated into the new 
spelling ; magazines were published, and ultimately 
a newspaper, printed in the phonetic character, was 
started by the enterprising orthographic reformers. 
In this scheme of phenotypes, . diphthongal and. 
articulate compounds were not aualy’sed, and the 
letters of the ordinary alphabet were retained 
in their most common signification, seventeen new 
characters being introduced for unrepresented or 
ambiguously -nTitten soimds. The forms of these 
were, in most cases, happily suggestive of the 
displaced orthography, and the general aspect of 
the writing bore such a resemblance to common 
typography, that any good reader of the latter could 
decipher the new printing with e.ase, .after a veiy 
brief study of the alphabet. The ordinary vowel 
letters (A, E, I, 0, U) were pronounced as in the 
words am, ell, ill, on, up ; the conson.ants 0 and G 
were sounded as in came and game; the letters K, Q, 
X were rejected as superfluous, and all the other 
letters of the common alphabet were retained, uath 
their established sounds. Comparing this scheme 
of letters -with the tabulated elementary soimds of 
English, we find that it represents all the a’owels, 
except the nice varieties heard in the words air, ore, 
err, ask; and that all the consonants are accurately 
represented except wh. The latter element is written 
by letters sounding hoo, so that the words where and 
whoe'er are made identical to the eye; and the 
sentence, ‘ I saw the man whet the knife,’ is aviitten, 
‘ I saw the man who ate the linife.’ 

Notwithstanding these imperfections, this alpha- 
bet was found to work well among those who were 
disposed for a reform. The phonetic method was 
500 


proved to be remarkably simple and easy in com- 
parison -with the ordinary' sy’stcm; the time occupied 
in making fluent readers was greatly reduced ; and 
readers of phonetic printing experienced but little 
difficulty in the transition to reading from common 
orthograyiby. 

The advantages claimed for the system were 
chiefly : rapidity of learning to read, certainty of 
pronunciation, and increased facility’ in common 
reading, after the power of phonetic reading had 
been acquired. The chief disadv.aut.iges alleged 
against the system -were : accustoming the eye to a 
false orthography, and teaching what had to be in 
great part unlearned after it was aotpiired. AA’hether 
the objectors were right or ■wrong, they were over- 
poweringly numerous, and the system failed to do 
more than prove that phonetic spelling gre.itly 
simplifies the acquisition of the power of reading. 

The original phonotypic alphabet, described above, 
has been for some years discarded in the printing 
issued from the ‘Phonetic Institution’ (Bath), and 
a more analytic alphabet has been _ adopted, in 
which eleven, instead of seventeen, new forms arc 
introduced The latest edition of this alphabet 
gives the ordinary vowel letters A, E, I, 0 for the 
sounds in the words am, ell, ill, on, and the letter U 
for the sound in pull ; K is restored, and C rejected ; 

J is used as in French ; and the elementary sound 
of wh is atni unacknowledged. The eleven new 
characters represent the consonants in the words 
she, oath, they, and [s)ing; and the vowels in the - 
words ale, eel, alms, old, all, pool, rip. 

The following are the forms of the new letters .as 
printed and written, with a passage exhibiting their 
appearance in composition. 

This Phonetic Alphabet consists of 34 letters, 
viz., the 23 useful letters of the common alphabet 
(c, q, and a being rejected), and tho 11 new ones 
bdow. Jis used for the Frenohy (zh), or g in ‘edge,’ 
or s in ‘ vision;’ hence dj represents J in John, and 
dg in edge. Tq {t sh) represents ch in chess, and 
tch in catch. Y and w are consonants; wh being 
replaced by hw. The vowels a, e, i, o, u have 
invariably the short sounds heard in pat, pet, pit, 
pot, put. All the other old letters have their usiual 
signification. The italic letters in the words in tho 
third line denote the Sdukds of the letters. 

VOtVELS. 

0-3^ a £ c ^ o ^ o r- 

il n S B 'I i — O o, CT ff, HJ ui — "S' s 

elms, ege, fltr, eat — all, opo, food — — Eon^bifl, 

cmz, cdj, cr, ifc — ol, ap, ftud — 


DIPETEONGS. COKSONAKTS. 


ci. 

ci. 

oi. 

OU,' 

e q, 

11 1>, 

a d. 

TJx). 


cc 


Off 



B 


o!f$ 


boy. 

JIOIC. 

she. 

^Aiu, 

ihtxi. 

Biny. 

ni. 

bei. 

boi, 

nou« 

C-b 

bin, 

den, 

sir). 


The double loiter ns in diUi/, value, is 

written thus ; “ yuinit, yuncit, dimti, valiu.” "Wlien ai, oi, 
make a dissi/Uahic diphthong, the second letter is*markcd 
^vitll a dicercsisj thus, solfa'ip, 

“’Tiz do mcind tint mcks do bodi ritg; 
and az do ssn breks hrtu do darkest kloudz, 
scr onor ^pireh in do minest habit. 

S Hwot! ^ iz do dje mar proQ^is dan do lark, 
hikoz hiz fcdcrz ar mar bimtiful j 
or ^ iz do ader beter dan do il, 
bikoz hiz pentod skin kontents do ci. 

O'ncf, gud Ket; ncidcr art dou do iv^>r3 
for dis pm* fsrnitiuv and man are ” 
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The reduction in the number of letters from that 
in the Ellis and Pitman alphabet is obtained 
chiefly at the expense of the phonetic 'principle, in 
the attempt to analyse diphthongs in writing, before 
their correct phonic analysis has been ascertained 
and settled. Thus, the compound sound in the word 
use, before represented by a single character, is now 
analysed into the elementary vowels beard in the 
words ill and •pool; the diphthong in the w’ord oicl 
is analysed into the elementary sounds in on and 
pull; and the diphthong in the word isle is analysed 
into the elements heard in ell and ill. 

The original phonotypic .alphabet was of proved 
value as an initiatory alphabet, from which the 
transition to reading from ordinary orthography 
was easy, and on this ground it h.ad many advo- 
c.ates ; the recent modifications, which arc doubtfid 
improvements, have been introdneed apparently 
with the view rather of superseding established 
orthography, and on this ground, it is to be feared, 
the ‘reformed’ phonetic alphabet will meet with 
'bomparativelj' few supporters. 

But the full advantages of the phonetic principle 
are not secured to the learner while phonetic 
writing is used only as introductory to common 
reading. Phonetic spelling would require -to be 
authoritatively established, so as to be irreproach- 
able in ordinary use, otherwise the learner has still 
to master the more difficult orthography after the 
phonetic mode has been learned. At present, 
spelling is the test of a good vernacular education, 
and tlTe applic.ability of this tost phonetic writing 
tends to destroj’. . . 

But may not the advantages of pbonoticism, so 
far ns simplif 5 ’ing the acquisition of reading is con- 
cerned, be obtained by the phonetic teaching of 
ordinary letters, and without any alpb.abetio change? 
Such a result is undoubtedly practic.able, as by hlr 
Bell’s method (in his nursfery-book of Lelters and 
Sotmds) of shewing the orthography of a word and 
its sound together, and teaching the latter only 
wiiilo the learner’s eye is accustomed to the former 
also. Thus, the words loaf, debt, wife, wreath, 
straight, &o., are printed lo^f, dett, wife, wreath, 
stra's'd, &c. The assooi.ations of orthogi-aphy arc 
chiefly fixed by the eye, and this plan for learners 
preserves the pictorial aspect of w-ords, and shews 
at once the phonetic spelling and the established 
orthogr.aphy. 

But the question recurs : Wliy should eshablished 
orthography be unphonotic ? Or, <at least, why 
should not some national measures be adopted to 
coiTect the anomalies of our spelling? A similar 
work was undertaken by tbe fipanish Ac.ademy in 
the middle of last century, and c.arricd out so 
efficiently that, at the present day, the promm- 
ci.ation of any wmrd in Spanish is immediately 
determined with certainty by every re.adcr who 
merely knows the phonetic value of the alph.abetic 
characters. The writing of the Italian, Dutch, and 
manv other languages has also been successfully 
phoneticised. A similar result would be attained 
in English, if the work of orthographic revision were 
submitted to a competent tribunal, and if such 
changes as might bo found necess.ary were duly 
sanctioned by authority. New letters should be 
added to the alphabet for the six unrepresented 
simple consonant sounds, Sh, Zh, Th, Dh, Wh, Ng ; 
or, at all events, tbe writing of these elements 
should be made distinctive ; and, with a few ndcs 
for distinguishing the vowel sounds, little alteration 
of spelling would be needed to approximate the 
writing of English to phonetic, accuracy. 

A general phonetic alphabet, available for the 
writing of all the sounds of hum.an speech, is still a 
scientific desideratum. Such an alphabet w’ould be 


of great practical value to travellers, colonists, 
missionaries, and philologists. Much attention has 
been paid to this subject of late years. In 1854, a 
conferenee of philologists was held in London, at 
which two rival alphabets were produced, one by 
Professor Lepsius of Berlin, and another by Pro- 
fessor Max hliiller of Oxford. The former has been 
adopted by the Church Missionary Society, but so 
many local diversities in the .value of the characters 
have been found necessary in different cmmtrics, 
that this ‘ Universal Alphabet’ has been practically 
split up into several alphabets. The writing is, 
besides, overladen with diacritical points. In the 
alphabet of Professor Max MUUer, the latter diffi- 
culty is obviated by a free use of compoimd letters. 
The Lectures on the Science of Language by this 
author may be consulted with great advantage, both 
as to the physiology of speech and the history of 
words. In the second series of these Lectures, 
diagrams of the organic formation of many of the 
elements of speech are given, as well as a compara- 
tive table of four alphabets that have been used 
in the transcription of Sanskrit, and numerous 
references to the worlcs of continental and other 
waiters w’ho have treated of the science of phonetics. 

The most elaborate scheme of .a universal .alpha- 
bet hitherto published is that of Mr A. J. Ellis. In 
this .alphabet 94 sounds are discriminated by 
means of an ingenious system of compound letters, 
but the complexity of the writing forbids the 
possibility of its ‘ universal’ adoption. 

The chief difficulty in the construction of a 
universal alphabet has arisen from the want of 
a complete classification of elementary sounds ; 
another difficulty has been created by an adherence 
to the inadequate letters of the Kom.an alphabet. 
The resolutions of the alphabetic conference were 
decidedly in favour of Roman letters as the basis of 
the proposed ‘standard’ alphabet. But tbe wisdom 
of this decision may be questioned. No existing 
alphabet exhibits the natural relations of the sounds 
it represents ; and, consequently, although an alpha- 
bet physiologically complete were framed, it could 
not incorporate Roman, Greek, or any other letters 
at present in use, without sacrificing the most 
essential qualities of a universal alphabet — simplicity 
and congruity. .Symbols must be devised which 
woidd iiidicate to the eye all the organic relations 
discoverable by the c.ar between the various ele- 
ments, and which would be free from the associations 
that would attach to adopted letters familiar to the 
eye with other meanings. 

A general or pancthuic alphabet must, of course, 
embody .an cxliaustivo classification of sormds, and 
its ch.aractcrs should be designed to be pictoriallg 
suggestive of the organic actions which produce 
the sounds, so as to be imiversally intellimble. 
In this way, a person who had never heard the 
language or the sound might pronoimce it from the 
physiological writing, if ho were only acqu.amted 
with the modes of action of the organs of speech, 
and the rcpresent.ativo principle of the alphabet. 
By means of such a scheme of symbols, all the 
sounds of every language, including even the lau^h, 
the sigh, the murmur, the groan, the snore, the 
lisp, the burr, .and the imitative sounds practised by 
ventriloquists, as well as the modidative distinctions 
of the Chinese, the Hottentot Clicks, and the pecu- 
liar inspir.atory sounds indulged in by savages, 
miuht be represented phonetically with tbe utmost 
directive precision, and by a wmnderfully small 
number of radical cluaracters. If ever the utopian 
dream of a universal langii.age is to be realised, its 
alphabet must be iihonctic, and its elementary 
symbols not selected from old alpbabets, but new, 
designed from the mouth, pictorial or analogical, 
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and forming a * ^^sible speech.’ See Visible 
S rEECll. Phonetic iTOting on such a b.isis ivonld 
not encounter tlie prejudices that have bitlierto 
dcfe.ated tbo efforts of orthographic reformers ; 
and_ it would ho of considerable iinincdi.ate service 
to linguists, besides being a beginning and a promise 
of the widest utility. Por iihonetic shorthand 
writing, see Shoetiiaud. 

PHOKOBIA'HIA. Sec Hojnan.vL JLvxlv. 

PHO'SGENE GAS, known .also as OxYcnLoniDE 
OP Cap.bok or CuLor.oc.vr.BOMO Acn>, is repre- 
sented by the formula COCl, or more correctly by 
its double (COCl);. It is a colourless, suffocating 
gas, which is formed bj’ exposing equal measnres of 
carbonic oxido and chlorine to the direct action of 
the sun, when they combine and become condensed 
into half their volume. It docs not possess any 
acid characters, but water decomposes it into carbonic 
and hydrochloric acids, as is shewn by the equation 
(COCl), -t- 2HO = 2C0, -t- 2HC1. This gas is of grc.at 
interest in rcl.atiou to tho nrtifici.al production of 
Urea (q. v.) from inorg.anic matter. 

PIIO'SPIIATE.S (in Physiology). The follow- 
ing phosphates* jd.ay an active part in the chemistiy 
of the animal body. 

P/iosplialc oj Soda, which may .occur under any' 
one of the three forms .IXaO.POj, or 2XaO,TIO.POc, 
or NaO,2nO,PO.. ^Vll these salts are soluble in 
water ; and tho first two have an .alkaline reaction, 
while the third is acid, lly exposure of the second 
of those E.alts (2Xn0,II0.1’0..) to a red beat, it is 
converted into what is termed pitropho'tphalc 0 / 
eoda (2NaO,rO.), in which tho phosphoric acid is 
obviously no longer tnbasic, but bib.asic ; and by 
Bunilarly treating tho third of these e.alts 
(X.aO,2HO,PO}), wo convert it into tho so.callcd 
wctaphniphaic of soda (X.a0,P0.1, in which the 
phosphoric n;id is monobasic. It is in consequence 
of these changes under tho action of heat, that tho 
terms pipvphosphoric and mctapImpUoric have been 
used as synonjans for hibasic and monobasic jihos- 
plioric acids. Phosphate of soda, in one or other of 
the .above fonns, occurs .as a constituent of all the 
nnim.al fluids and soft tissues of the body, hut is 
especially abundant in tho urine and the bile. 
There are rc.asons for believing th.at it is tho 
second and third of theso salts which occur as con- 
stituents of the animal body, although the first m.ay 
possibly sometimes bo found. Pvroidiosphato and 
mct.a])ho.sjihato of soda aro often found in the ashes 
of ^animal thuds or tissues after tho process of 
incineration, but they merely result from the action 
of heat on the two other salts. The following 
remarks on tho derivation, elimination, and physio” 
logical im]>ortancc of tho phosjihato of soda, are 
equally np])hcablo to the corresponding e.alts of 
pot.ash, which are always associated avith them. 
The phosphates of the alkalies, which occur in the 
animal body, obviously owe their orisin, cither 
directly or indirectly, to tho food ; anr., directly, by 
being ingested as pliosphatcs of tlio alk.alics; or ■ 
indirectly (ivithin tho system), by the action of 
pliosphato of lime on salts of tho alk.alics. Tlio ' 
elimination of these salts from the system is ncccs- ■ 
sary, because they aro being constantly supplied by ■ 
tile food ; and this process is effected mainly by the 
kidneys and tho intestinal can.al. In the camia-- ' 
orous animals, avhoso blood is much richer in phos- ' 
phates than that of herbivora (tho ash of tho blood ' 
of tho dog, for example, contains from 12 to 14 per ' 
cent, of phosphoric acid, while th.at of tho ox or ' 
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.* Tlio means of distinguishing botaveen the salts of ■ 
tnbasic, hibasic, and monobasic phosphoric acid, arc ' 
given m tho article PuoSMloiius. i 
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sheep docs not contain more than from 4 to G), 
these s.alts are c.arricd off by the urine ; but in con- 
sequence of the formation of free acids as products 
of the disintegration of the tissues, a portion of the 
base is abstracted from the originally alkaline phos- 
phates, and a corresponding portion of phosphoric 
acid is liber.'vtcd. The originally .alkaline salt is thus 
rendered neutral or even acid; and the occurrence 
of tho ncid phosphate of soda, KaO,2HO,PO-, in 
the urine is thus e.xplained. In the herbivorous 
.animals, on the other hand, tho urine contains no 
phosphates, tho whole of tbo phosphoric acid taken 
in their food being eliminated by tho intestinal 
canal in the form of tho insoluble phosphates of 
lime .and m.agnesia. Although tho general distri- 
bution of tho phosphates of tho alkalies in tho 
nutrient fluids (there is 40 per cent, of them in the 
ash of tho blood-cells ; 2S'4 per cent, of phosphoric 
ncid and 23’5 of potash in the ash of cow’s milk ; 
and .about 70 por cent, of phosphoric acid in the 
ash of the yelk of egg) is in itself an indic.ation of 
their importance, tho exact nature of their fimctions 
is not completely understood. Liebig has specially 
drawn attention to tho peculiar grouping of the 
acid and alk.alino fluids of the animal body. Tho 
permanence of this grouping is chiefly maintained, 
especially in herbivorous animals, by the conversion, 
within tho bod3', of allcalino and neutral phosph.atcs 
into ncid phosphates bj' tho means already de- 
scribed. Moreover, all tissue-forming substances 
(the protein bodies) arc so closclj' connected with 
I>ho3phatc3, that they remain associated during tho 
solution and subsequent ro-prccipitation of these 
subskanccs ; and tho ash of developed tissues (such 
as muscle, lung, liver, &c.) alw.aj's affords evidence 
that ncid phosphates existed in tho recent tissue; 
and, further, no exudation from tho blood-vessels 
c.an undergo transformation into cells and fibres, or, 
in other words, become org.aniscd, unless, in addition 
to other conditions, phosphates .arc also present. 
Another very convhicmg proof of the share t.aken 
bj' the phosphates in the formation and functions of 
the tissue, is the fact, that although herbivorous 
animals take up a verj’ small quantity of phosphates 
in their food, and although their blood is vciy' poor 
in these s.alts, their tissues contain ns largo a pro- 
portion of phosidiates ns tho corrrspoudiiig parts of 
c.arnivora. Lastly', tho fact, that one cquiv.alent of 
tho nlk.alinc phosphate of soda (21\aO,nO,l’Oj) 

{ losscsscs tho property of absorbing .as much car- 
ionic acid as two equivalents of carbon.atc of soda, 
leads us to the belief, that the power of attracting 
carbonic acid, avhich the serum of the blood pos- 
sesses, is duo at Ic.ast as much to tho phosjdiate .as 
to the carbonate of soda, and that, consequcntlj', 
phosphate of soda pl.aj-s an important part in the 
I'cspiratorj' proccs.s. 

Phosphate of Lime occurs in the org.aui.sm in two 
forms, viz., as the neutral or b.asic phosphate, 
3C.aO,rOj. and the ncid jihosphatc, 2C.a0,I10,r0_.. 
The neutral phosphate occurs in .aU tho solids and 
fluids of the bodj-, but is most .abundant in tho 
bones, in avhich it amounts to about CT per cent. ; 
and in tho enamel of tho teeth, in whioli it ranges 
from SO to 90 per cent. It maj' at first sight .ajipe.ar 
inc.xiilic.ablo how a s.alt so perfectlj- insoluble in 
av.ater as ncutr.al phosphate of lime, can bo hold in 
solution in tho nnim.al fluids. In some fluids, as the 
blood, it is prob.ablj-, in p.art at least, combined avith 
albumen, avith aadiich it forms a soluble compound ; 
avhile in other fluids, ns the urine, it is field in 
solution b^' a free acid or b}’ certain salts (as, for 
example, chloride of sodium), aadiose av.atcry solutions 
are more or less .able to dissolve it. If any proof is 
avauted of the functions of this s.alt in relation to the 
bones, it is afforded bj’ the avcll-loiown experiment ‘ 
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of Clio^i.it, who (shewed that avlicn too small a 
quantify of it is tahen with tho food, tho bones lose 
more or less of their hardness and firmness, and 
fractures do not readily unite. Phosphate of lime, 
like the phos]ihato3 of tho alkalies, is indispensable 
to ccll-fonnation ; and as a good illustration of this 
fact, it may be mentioned that in the mantle of 
the molluscs (whore new cells for tho formation of 
ahcll abound) this salt is far more abundant than in 
nn\’ other part of the body. Althouch by far tho 
greater quantity of tho phosiihato of limo found in 
the body has doubtless pre-existed in the food, yet 
it is unquestionable, that a jisrt of it is formed 
within tho organism b^’ the action of carbonate of 
lime on tho jihosphoric acid lh.at is fonned during 
tho disintegration of the phosphoms.cont.aining 
tissuc.s, such as the br.iiii, for cxanqilc. In man 
and caniivnrous aniniak-, a certain portion of the 
phosphate of lime is eliminated by tho kidneys, and 
the rest is carried off in the excrements ; avliile in 
herbivorous animals tho whole is carried off in tho 
\excrcment-. I'he acid jdiosphate of limo is occ.a- 
rion.ally found in tho urine of man and caniivorons 
auimals, hut is of no piwetical importance. Tor a 
notice of tho amount of earthy pho'-phat'’;! daily 
eliminated by the kidneys, the reader is referred to 
the article llr.iNr. 

Jlaitc Pho^phnlc of Ma^nr-\a, .^MgO,PO,. in 
analogous, both in its chemie.al and ]>hysiologic.sl 
relations, to the corresponding salt of limc.svith v.diich 
it is always a'secialcd. The ahiindance of tliis r.ilt 
in the reeds of tho cereals, and in the other ordinary 
articles of vcget.ahlo diet, nifiiciently o.rpl.aim its 
liri’scneo in Hie rygtem. A f.ar le's amount of this 
s.alt, than of the corresponding lime-salt, seems to 
be mpiircd by the organi' in, as is shewn by the 
relative quantities in which they occur in bone 
(fl/ of tlio fnnnfr to la'i of tlie ialler), and as is 
furliicr indicated by the f.sct, that, relatis'oly, far 
more of this than of tho limc-r.slt ccapes intes- 
tinal alroqition, and appears in tho excrement'. 

The only jiho phatcs remaining to be noticed are 
tho js/ioqi.Vi/c of aintitonia ami mn/jiiroa, or, ns 
it is sometimes termed, tho triple pho']>hate, 
2Mg0,MH,0,I'0;, -b 2.\q, which occurn in beautiful 
prismatic trj'i- tabs in nlk.alinc urine, and, indei-d, in 
any siiocimen of urine that is beginning to putrefy, 
and tho p/iO'p/.utc of loJa and ammonia, wliich is 
occ.s'ionally found as a crj'st.slliiic lesliment in 
putrid urine. 

^ riIO.Sl>irA'TfC DIATIjnSI.S, in Medicine, 
designate.! tlio condition in wliicli there is .a t'-ndi ncy 
in llio urine to deperit \rJdtc ;irarel. As the dei'O'Ut 
eif lithates (ree Lmiic Arm Ifi.sTiniu-) depends 
upon an ( rces'ive acidity of the urine, no that of the 
phosjihati s is dcterinim’d hy the o]i]io-ite condition 
— namely, by deficient acidity, or by po itive allaslcs- 
ccncc. Allialcrcence of the urine may occur from 
two distinct canres — vig. (1) from the jirc'-ence of 
the carbonate of a fi.vod alkali (pol.s'Ii, or cod.s), or 
of ailcaline jiho-.jiliate of rod.s (roe Pilo;ni.\Tr.s 
in Piiyciolog}-) ; or (2) from llie prc'enco of the 
carbonate of tho volatile alkali, ammoni.s, whicli 
is due to the decnm])o.sition of ure.s. 'f'liis decom- 
position is due to llic fermenting action of the 
mucus of the hladdcr on the urea, and is explained 

. Cut «f 

by the cmialion-ao^, H- 2110 = "(MIj.COJ. 

Tho white gravel svfiioli in deposited in tho I'ccoiid 
of these conditions— vix, when the urino con- 
t-sins carhonatc of nmmonia, in composed of minute 
ohining iirismalic crj’st.sl.s of tho triple phosjihato 
of nmmonia and inagne.'iia, svlioso formuhs i.s given 
in tlio article Iklo.si’iiATm. Tliis calt is formed 
as follows ! Ilcalthy urino contain.s pho.sx>hale 


of magnesia in a state of solution. If, hosvovor, 
tho urmo become alkaline from tho decomposition 
of tho urea, a jiortion of tho ammonia combines 
witli tho phosphalo of magnesia, and fonns tho 
triple salt wliich is insoluhio in the urino, which iias 
now becoiv , alkaline. With this triple phosphate, 
[ there is almost always an admixture of pliosph.ato 
of limo (.dCaOil’Oj) in tho form of an nmoqihous 
precipitate. The tendency to deposit tho mixed 
phosiihatcs (triple phosphato and amorphous phos- 
phate of limo) is especially observed m cases of 
disease or injury of tho spinal cord, and in disease of 
tho bladder, jiarticul.arly in ebronie iullammation of 
its mucous coat. Ujion allowing nrino of this kind, 
wliich is nsii.ally pale in colour, to stand for some 
time, an iridescent film or poUiclo generally forms 
upon its surface, which, when examined under tho 
micro'cope, is found to consist mainly of tho salts 
wc have dcserilied. Such urino speedily hccomes 
putrid, and evolves a strong ammoiiiacal odour. 

The above i.s by far tho most common form of tho 
pliosjihatic deposits, hut, ns has been already stated, 
the urino may hecorao nlk.alino from tho presence 
of the c.arbonato of potash or soda ; and then, 
no nmmonia being present, in place of tho triple 
E.alt, there is a deposition of nmoqihous pho3|)hato 
of lime, or in rare cases, of a eiystallino stellar 
phosphate, whose composition, nccordiiig to Dr 
Hence Jones, is represented hy 2GaO,lJO,I’05 [Jourtu 
of Clirm. Soc. vol. 1.1). In tlicso cases, the urino is 
alkaline, pale, cupioii', slightly turbid, of low specific 
gravity, and of a peculiar odour. This urino maltes 
reddened litmus paper permanentbj blue; while 
nmmoniacal urine c.auscs only a temporary chango in 
the colour of tho name test-paper. As tho urino 
cool', and sometimes oven in tho bladder, tho wliito 
rand is dcpo.'itid, occasionally giving tho last por- 
tion of the excreted urino a milky appearance. 
During perfect In'alth, the urine often becomes tem- 
porarily alkaline during tho act of digestinu (when 
the g.aslric juice is especially acid) ; but ns a gcncr-al 
nilo, tlic tendency to alkalescence from a li.xcd 
alkali, and thcreforo to phospliatio deposits, is .a-'so- 
ciated with general debility. Thc.'c deposits occur 
for the most part in sallow, languid, unhealthy- 
looking perrons, who'C vital energies liavo been 
doiire'seil hy mental anxiety, by insufficient food, 
or by rcxnaf cxcc-'sc.'. 

Ill belli forms of .alkaline urine, and therefore of 
phospliatio dcpo'it.s, a generous diet and tonics, nuch 
as b.ark, wine, and tho mineral acids (given before 
meals), arc of great rcrvico ; and opium is usually 
of gro.at value, if judiciously ndiniiiistcred. Hniall 
do-cs of heiiroio nciil, twice or thrice a d.ay, witli 
the view of restoring llio acidity to tho urine, and 
the occ.asioiial svashing-out of tho hladdcr with tepid 
injections, have been nl.so found Bcrviccablc in tho 
nniiiioniac.al form of the disease. 

IMIOSPIIOUD’SCENCK.' Strictly spe-aking, tho 
term i.s npiilicd to tho phonnnicnon, exhibited by 
ccrl.aiii hiMlie.s, of remaining Iiimiiious in tho dnrlc 
for (omo time after being exposed to a strong light. 
In this senre, it is strictly .analogous to, perhaps wo 
nliouhl i-.ay, iilcntical svith, the lie.ating of bodies by 
exposure to light or radiant heat. They absorb 
part of the energy of the vibrations whicli fall on 
them ; it hecoiiic.s motion of their particles ; and is 
ag.aiii radiated from them as liglit or Iic.at. Certain 
piep,ir.ali(iim, such ns C.anton'H I’liosphorus (q. v.), 
indurated limestone, Ac., possess tliis true phos- 
j)iiore.'ccuco in a very liigh doorco. With the great 
inajorily of ])ho3])liore3ccnt bodies, liowovcr, tho 
diiralioii of the phenomenon is verj'- short, rarely 
more than a small fraction of a second. Dccquercl, 
who lias recently studied this phenomenon with 
great care, has invented a very ingenious instrument 
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for the purpose, called a jyliosplioroscope. The 
body to he tried is placed in a small drum, -which 
has an opening at each end. In this drum there 
revolve two discs, mounted on the same axle, and 
pierced symmetrically with the same number of 
holes._ They are so adjusted, that when a hole in 
one disc is opposite to the hole in the corresponding 
end of the drum, the second disc closes the hole at 
its end of the drum, and vice vered. Light is 
admitted hy one of the holes in the drum, so as to 
fall on the object, and it is examined through the 
other hole. It is obvious that when the discs are 
made to revolve, the object is alternately exposed 
to light, and presented to the eye. By a train of 
multiplying wheels, those alternations may be made 
to succeed each other as rapidly as the observer 
pleases, and thus the object is presented in the 
dark to his eye as soon after its exposure to light as 
may he desired. Almost all bodies are found to be 
phosphorescent; for instance, some kinds of pink 
rubies, when exposed to sunshine in this apparatus, 
appear to glow like live coals in the dark. The 
phenomenon is, in fact, precisely that which was 
observed by Brewster and Hersohel in qviinine and 
certain crystals of fluor-spar, and thence called 
Fluorescence. Stokes w.as the first to give the tnie 
explanation of these facts, and he shewed it to 
depend upon the change of refrangibility (i. e., colour) 
which light suffers on being absorbed and then 
radiated by the fluorescent substance. The green 
colouring-matter of leaves, a decoction of the bark 
of the horse-chestnut, and the common canary glass 
(coloured with oxide of mranium), are bodies -vniich 
exhibit this phenomenon very weU. Perhaps the 
most striking method of studying the phenomenon 
as to receive in a darkened room the solar Spectrum 
(q. V.) on a sheet of white paper ; and to pass over 
the colom-ed spaces a brush dipped in a solution of 
sulphate of quinine \nth sulphuric acid. No change 
IS produced on the less refrangible rays, but in the 
blue and indigo spaces, a strange change of colour is 
at once apparent where the liquid has been spread. 
This appears more strongly in the -violet, .and 
a’lvidly in the spaces beyond the violet, where rays 
fall which excite no luminous sensation in the eye. 
By this experiment, the -visible length of the 
spectnun may easily be doubled. By using the 
electric light, which is peculiarly rich in these 
highly refrangible rays, a prism of quartz, which 
allows them to pass very freely, .and various fluores- 
cent substances, Stokes has obtained spectra six or 
eight times as long as those otherwise visible. The 
characteristic of all these rays is, that they are less 
refrangible than those from which they are pi-oduced. 
The entire phenomenon is identical in principle 
with Leslie’s photometer, in which light avas 
measured when changed into heat by abso^tion, in 
the coloiired glass of which one of the bulbs of his 
differential thermometer was formed. 

Ordinary phosphorus (from which the pheno- 
menon took its name) becomes luminous in the 
dark by slight friction ; avhence the common trick 
of dra-wing self-luminous figures on doors .and -w.alls 
aadth a stick of phosphorus, or an ordinaiy lucifei-- 
matoh. A similar appear.ance is presented by 
putrescent animal matter, such as decaying fish, 
&c. ; but these are eS'ects of slow combustion, or 
chemical combination, and are not properly classed 
among the phenomena of phosphorescence. See 
Luminosity of Organic Beings. 

^HO'SPHORUS (symb. P, equiv. 31’, sp. gr. 

1 82G) IS one of the metalloids, or non-metaluc 
elements, although, in its combining relation, it is 
more closely connected with the metals .arsenic and 
antimony than M-ith any of the members of the 
™ avhich it is commonly placed. 


This substance affords an • excellent example of 
allotropy ; that is to say, it ma 3 ' be made to 
occur under different forms presenting different 
properties. See Allotrotv. 

Ordinary phosphorus and the red varietj' are the 
-only important forms. We shall speak of them as 
phosphorus and red phosphorus respectively. 

■ Phosphorus, at ordinary tem])er.atures is an almost 
colourless or faintly yellow solid substance, having 
the glistening appearance and the consistence of 
wax, and evolving a disagreeable alliaceous odour, 
which, however, is prob.ably due to the action of 
the oxygen of the air upon it. It fuses at lll-S” 
into a colourless fluid; and if the air be excluded, it 
boils at 555 , and is converted into a colourless 
vapour of sp. gr. 1-S26. If, however, it be hc.ated to 
about 140° in the air, it catches fire, hums with a 
brilliant white flame, and is eonverte'd into phos- 
phoric acid ; .and, indeed, it is so inflammable that 
it -will catch fire at ordinary temperiatures by mere, 
friction. As the burns which it occasions are often 
severe and dangerous, great caution is required in 
h.andling it; and in consequence of the readiness 
with which it c.atches fire, and of its tendency to 
omdise when exposed to the .air at a temperature 
higher than 32°, it is always kept in water, in which 
it is insoluhle. It is slightly soluble in ether, but 
dissolves freely in benzol, in the fixed and essential 
oils, and in bisulphide of carbon ; and by allo-winv its 
solution in one of these fluids to fall upon filtering 
paper,^the finelj' divided phosphorus absorbs oxygen 
so rapidly as spontaneously to catch fire as soon as 
the solvent has evaporated. One of the most 
chOTacteristio properties of phosphorus is that it 
shines in the dark, probably from the slow combus- 
tion which it undergoes ; and hence its name from 
the Greek words p/ws, light, and phSros, bearing. 
Its_ power of forming ozone is noticed in the 
article on that substance. T.aken internally, phos- 
phonis is a very powerful irritant poison; and it is 
the active ingredient of some of the preparations 
employed for the destruction of vermin. Its fumes 
give rise to a peculiar form of necrosis of the jaw, 
-ivhich is very common amongst the m.akers of lucifer- 
matches, and is not followed, as in ordinary necrosis, 
by a formation of new bone. 

Bed phosphorus differs from tlio ordinary variety 
in several important points. It occurs as a deep 
red amorphous powder, wliich is perfectly devoid of 
odour, may be heated to ne.arly 5U0° without fusing, 
has a specific gra-vity of 2-10, does not shine in the 
dark, nor take fire when rubbed, undergoes no 
change on exposure to the air at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and IS in all respects far less infl.ammable. 
Moreover, it is insoluble in bisulphide of carbon 
and the other fluids in which ordinary phosphorus 
dissolves, .and is not , poisonous. On this account, 
Schriitter (to whom we are mainly indebted for our 
knowledge of this modification of phosphorus) has 
attempted, although -ivith imperfect success, to 
apply it to the form.ation of lucifer-matehes. Il^en 
red phosphorus is heated in an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid to a tempcivature of 500°, it is con- 
verted, without loss of weight, into ordinary 
phosphorus. 

Phosphorus is never met with in nature in an uu- 
combined state, but it occurs in small proportion as 
phosphate of lime in the primitive and volcanic rocks 
(as was first shewn by Pownes in 1844), by the 
gradu.al decay of which 'it passes into the soil ; it 
is also foimd abimdantly in the minerals knoivn as 
apatite and phosphorite, .and in the brown rounded 
pebbles which abound in the Norfolk Crag, and 
which, under the name of coprolites, are much 
employed, when erushed, for m.anure. From the soil, 
it is extracted by plants, which accumulate it 
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(especially in the seeds of the cereals) in quantity 
Euiiicient for the "wants of the animals which they 
supply with food. In the animal system, phosphate 
of lime forms 57 per cent, of the hones ; phosphates 
of the alkalies, especially of soda, occur freely in 
the animal fluids ; and in fibrine, albumen, and 
nervous matter, phosphorus is universally present, 
although we do not clearly know in what form of 
combination it occurs. 

Phosphorus was originally discovered in 1069 by 
Brandt, a Hamburg chemist, who obtained it from 
urine. Gahn and Scheele were, however, the first 
to discover its presence in bone, and to employ 
that material for its preparation. The following are 
the leading steps of the method now usually em- 
ployed in obtaining it on the large scale. Bones are 
burned to whiteness, and powdered ; and this bone- 
ash is then mixed with sulphuric acid in such 
quantity as partially to decompose the phosphate 
of lime occurring in the ash (.ICaO,PO£;) into insoluble 
sulphate of lime, and a soluble superphosphate of 
lime, whose composition is represented by the 
formula 2HO,CaO,POi;. The solution of the super- 
phosphate is evaporated to a sjTup, mixed with 
charcoal, and submitted to distillation in an earthen 
retort exposed to a red heat- Phosphorus rises in 
vapour, and is conveyed, by means of a bent tube, 
into water, in which it condenses in ‘yellow drops. 
Two distinct processes take place ndthin the retort. 
The first consists in the decomposition of the super- 
phosphate of lime into bone-earth and_ hydrated 
phosphoric acid; while the second consists in the 
deoxidation, by means of the carbon, of the liberated 
phosphoric acid into phosphorus — a process accoin- 
panied by the evolution of hydrogen and carbonic 
oxide gases. After it has been pressed in a fused 
state through wash-leather, and further purified, it 
is forced into tubes, in which it is allowed to 
solidify, and which give it the form of sticks, in 
which it is commonly met with. 

Phosphorus forms with oxygen an oxide, RO 
(which is alwa3's produced in small quantity when 
phosphorus is burned in air, but is of no practical 
importance), and three acids— "viz., hypophosphorovjs 
acid, PO, phosphorous acid, PO3, and phosphoric 
acid, POj. Of these compounds, phosphoric acid is 
by far the most important, and we shall therefore 
consider it first in order of the three acids. 

Phosphoric add in its anhydrous state, or phos- 
phoric anhydride, as it is usually termed at the pre- 
sent day, is represented by the formula PO5, and is 
obtained by burning phosphorus in a jar 0! perfectly 
dry atmospheric air or oxygen, when it is deposited 
in snow-white flakes at the bottom and on the sides 
of the jar, from whence it must be removed by 
means of a platinum spatula as quicklj'^ as possible, 
in consequence of its attracting moistimo from the 
' atmosphere, and placed in a perfectly dry fl.ask. 
IVlien dropped into water, it combines with it, and 
dissolves, evolving a considerable amount of heat, 
and emitting a hissing sound, as when red-hot iron 
and water come together. In consequence of its 
strong affinity for water, this anhydride is very 
usefid in the laboratory as a desiccating agent. 

There are three hydrates of phosphoric acid, each 
of which possesses the properties of a distinct acid 
— "viz., a protohydrate (HO,?©^), a deutohydrate 
(2H0,P05), and a tritohydr.ate (3H0,P05). These 
hydrates retain their characteristic properties when 
dissolved in water, and combine with one, two, or 
three equivalents of bases to form salts, according 
to the hj'drate employed. In the salts formed by 
the first hydrate, the one equivalent of water is 
replaced by one equivalent of base ; in those formed 
by the second hydrate, both equivalents of water 
may be replaced by two of base, or one equivalent 


of water alone may be replaced, while the other 
remains in the salt as basic water ; while in those 
formed by the third h3'drate, all three equivalents 
of water, or two, or only one, may be replaced b3’ 
base, so that this acid forms three sets of s.olts. 
Hence phospnoric acid is what is termed a Pohjhasic 
Add (q. V.). The following scheme may elucidate 
this remark : If M, M', M", are any three metals, 
whose oxides lact as bases, the monohydrate 
H0,1?05 forms the salt M0,P05, and is mono- 
basic; the deutohydrate 2H0A’05 forms the salts 
M0,M'0,P05 and M0,H0,P05, and is bibasio ; 
the tritohydrate 3H0,P05 forms the salts IiI0,M'0, 
M"0,P05, M0,M'0,H0,P05, and MO,2HO, PO5, 
and is tribasic. 

The occurrence of phosphoric acid (in a state of 
combination) in the three kingdoms of nature has 
been already noticed in our remarks on phosphorus. 
The discovery of the acid was made in 1740 by 
Marggraf ; tbe discovery of its true cbemical nature 
is, however, due to Lavoisier ; and that of its various 
modifications and its polybasicity, to the investi- 
gations of our illustrious coimtryman, Graham. 

Phosphorous Acid occurs both as an anhydride, 
PO3, and as a hydrate, SHO.POj. Hypophosphorous 
Acid (3HO,PO) is only kno^vn •'in its hydrated 
conffition, in wffich it occius as a very acid, colour- 
less, nncrystallisable syrup. 

Phosphorus combines with hydrogen in three 
proportions to form phosphuretted hydrogen gas, 
PHj; liquid phosphide of hydrogen, PHj; and 
solid phosphide of hydrogen, PoH. Of these, the 
first alone requires notice in these pages. There 
are various processes for obtaining the gas ; one of 
the simplest being by boiling fra^ents of phos- 
phorus in a concentrated solution of hydrated potash, 
in which case, hypophosphite of potash is formed, 
while phosphuretted hydrogen gas is extricated. The 
reaction is explained by the equation, 4P -)- 3(HO, 
KO) = 3(KO,PO) + PH3. The gas thus evolved 
is colourless, possesses a characteristic feetid odour, 
and has the remarkable property of taking fire 
spontaneously in atmospheric air or in oxygen gas, 
and of resolving itself into anhydroim phosphoric 
acid and water — a phenomenon of which Professor 
hlfiler has given the following graphic description : 

‘ If allowed to escape into the air in bubbles, each 
bubble as it breaks produces a beautifid white 
wreath of phosphoric acid, composed of a number of 
ringlets revol"ving in vertical planes around the axis 
of the wreath itself as it ascends ; thus tracing 
before the eye, "with admirable distinctness, tbe 
rapid gyratory movements communicated to the 
superincumbent air by tbe bursting of a bubble 
upon the surface of a still sheet of water. If the 
bubbles be allowed to rise into a jar of oxygen, a 
brilliant flash of light, attended with a slight con- 
cussion, accompanies the bursting of each bubble.’ 
There is reason to believe that ^ler/ecf^ypnrc phos- 
phuretted hydrogen gas does not possess the^ pnwer 
of igniting spontaneously, and that the self-lighting 
gas always contains a minute quantity of the vapour 
of the liquid phosphide (PH^). The luminous 
phenomenon Icnown as Will-d-the- Wisp has been 
referred to the natural evolution of the gas ; there 
is, however, no scientific emdenoe in favour of this 

h3T)othesis. , , , , 

Various compounds of phosphorus with sulphur, 
chlorine, iodine, bromine, &c., have been formed and 
investigated ; but none of them are of anyqiraotical 

importance. _ , , . 

The medicinal uses of phosphorus and phosphoric 
add have stiU to be considered. Phosphorus, 
dissolved in ether or oil, was formerly prescribed 
in very minute doses as a stimulant to tbe nervous 
system in certain conditions. It , is, however, now 
’’ 505 
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rarely employed in mediome, at all events, in, this 
country, in consequence of its poisonous properties. 
Several cases are on record in which children have 
been killed by sucking the phosphoric ends of lucifer- 
matches; and Christison relates an instance in 
which a grain and a half of phosphorus proved fatal. 

Hie symptoms induced by tins poison are those 
of acute inflammation of the stomach and bowels, 
and the only treatment that can be recommended 
is the administration of large quantities of mild 
demulcent fluids, such as milk and thin arrowroot, 
so as, if possible, to envelop the phosphorus, and 
exclude it from the action of the air in the intes- 
tinal canal; and of magnesia, with the view of 
neutralising any phosphorous and phosphoric acids 
that may be formed. 

Dilute Phosphoric Acid is included in the British 
Pharmacopoeia, but is not very much employed. It 
may be prescribed in much the same cases as those 
in which sulphuric and nitric acids are employed, 
and is less likely to disturb the digestive functions, 
if employed for a long period, than the other mineral 
acids. The late Dr Paris used to recommend it, 
when properly diluted, as the best acidulated drink 
for assuaging the thirst in diabetes. It may be 
prescribed in half-drachm doses. 

PHO'TIUS, Patriarch of Constantinople in one of 
the most critical periods of '"the struggle of that 
see with the great patriarchate of the West for 
supremacy in the entire church, was a member of 
a patrician family of Constantinople, and was bom in 
the early part of the 9th century. Prom youth, he 
was distinguished by his abilities and learning ; and 
having served in various important public offices, 
and especially on a diplomatic mission to Assyria 
(or more probably Persia), he secured the favour of 
the Emperor Michael, with whom P.’s brother was 
connected by marriage, and of the all-powerful 
Cffisar and favourite Bardas. The Patriarch Igna- 
tius having incurred the displeasure of Bardas and 
of the emperor, a weak and profligate man, whose 
vices Ignatius tried in vain to correct, it was 
resolved to deprive him of the patriar-chal dignity; 
and the attempt to induce him to resign having 
failed, he was deposed with much indigmty, impri- 
soned, and sent into exile. P., although a layman, 
and hitherto engaged in secular pursuits, was 
appointed in his stead, hurried in a few successive 
days through all the stages of sacred orders, and 
finally installed as patriarch. A council of bishops, 
rmder the influence of the comt (858), declared in 
favour of the deposition of Ignatius, and confirmed 
the election of P., and the latter communicated 
his election to the pope, Nicholas I., in a letter 
which carefully suppressed all these irregrdaritics, 
and represented that he had reluckantly under- 
taken the office. Meanwhile, however, Ignatius 
had privately written to Home, and the pope sent 
two legates to inquire and report on the facts. 
A new council was assembled (859), in which 
Ignatius was declared deposed, and was com- 
pelled to sign the act of abdication, and P. was 
declared duly elected. The legates concurred, it 
was believed, under the undue influence of Bardas, 
in this sentence. But in so doing they had exceeded 
their power, which was merely to report to the 
pope ; and Nicholas refused to acknowledge the sen- 
tence, and summoned the parties to a new hearing. 
P., however, resisted ; and a new cause of dispute 
having arisen in regard to the jurisdiction claimed 
by the see of Constantinople in p.art of ’the province 
of Blyiicum and among the newly-converted Bulga- 
rians, the council, which Nicholas called at Kome in 
8G2, annulled the acts of that of Constantinople and 
of the legates, declared P.’s election uncanonical 
and invalid, deposed and excommunicated him, and 
MO 


reinstated Ignatius in his see. Being supported, 
however, by the emperor, P. retained possession, and 
not only refused to yield, but retaliated on the pope 
by assembling a council at Constantinople in 867, 
in which the question was removed from the region 
of a personal dispute between the bishops to' a con- 
troversy of doctrine and discipline laetween the 
churches of the East and West themselves. In this 
council, P. first brought forward distinctly ceitain 
grounds of difference between the churches, which, 
althoughconsiderably modified, afterwardsled to their 
final separation. In aU these doctrinal differences, 
the councU condemned the AVestem Church, excom- 
municated Nicholas and his abettors, and withdrew 
from the communion of the see of Borne. Dming 
the life of the Emperor Michael, the authority of P. 
remained without further question ; but on Michael 
being deposed and put to death by Basilius the 
Macedonian in 867, P., by that capricious exercise 
of imperial authority of which these times supply 
so many examples, was deposed, and banished to 
Cyprus, and Ignatius reinstated ; soon after which, 
in 869, the council known as the eighth general 
council, at which Pope Adrian Il.’a legates presided, 
was assembled .at Constantinople. The whole case 
was revised. P. being convicted of fr.aud, forgery 
of documents, and imcanonical usurpation, was 
condemned .and excommunicated, the rights of 
Ignatius cst.ablished, and the intercommunion of 
the churches restored. Prom his exile at Cyprus, 
P. appealing successfully to Basilius, obtained his 
recall, and, on the death of Ignatius, avas re-.ap- 
pointed to the patriai'chate. The pope of the time, 
John AMII., yielding to expediency, or deceived by 
false reports, acquiesced in the proceeding — a sup- 
posed act of wom.anish weakness, which, in the 
opinion of some, by obtaining for John the feminine 
sobriquet Joanna, was the origin of the fable of 
Pope Joak (q. v.). P., in 879, assembled a new 
council .at Const.antinople, renewed the charge 
against the AVestern Church, and erased from the 
creed in the article on the Peocession of the Holy 
Ghost (q. v.), the word filioque, which had been 
inserted by the Latin Church. The separation of 
the churches, however, was not completed till the 
time of hlich.ael Cerularius. See Gkeek Chotioh. 
P. did not die in possession of the see; he was 
deprived, and exiled to Armcni.a, by Leo, sumamed 
the Philosopher, the son and successor of Basilius, in 
886, and died soon afterwards, prob.ably in 891. The 
character of P. is, of course, differently represented 
by the Easterns and by the AVesterns, the latter of 
whom ascribe to him every excess of craft, violence, 
and perfidy. The Greeks, on the contrary, defend his 
memory. It is hardly possible, however, to doubt the 
substantial justice of the accusations made ag.ainst 
him. The impression produced by a review of his 
chequered career, and of the more than equivocal 
proceedings with which his name is connected, is 
m.ade more painful hy the evidences of rare genius, 
and profound and cultiv.ated literary judgment, 
which his works reveal. His chief remains are (1.) 
MyriobiMon, called also Bibliotheca, a summary 
review of the works which P. had read, with an 
epitome of the contents, and a critical judgment of 
their merits. The number of. works thus criticised 
is no less than 279 ; and as many of these are now 
lost, the judgment and remarks of such a man are 
of great value for ancient literary history. (2.) A 
Lexicon, which was edited by Hermann, and after- 
wards by Person (or rather from his manuscript 
by Dobree) in 1822. (3.) The Nomocanon, which 

is a collection of the acts and decrees of the coimcils 
up to the seventh ecirmeuical councO, and the 
ecclesiastic.al laws of the emperors for the same 
period. (4.) Several minor, theological treatises. 
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(5.) A collection of letters, many of them extremely potash, and, consequently, to render the gelatine 
intercstkig and elegant. There is one in -which, combined -with it insoluble ; whilst those portions 
from his exile, he appeals to he permitted the which have been protected from the action of the 
use of his books, which, for beauty of composition, light by the dark parts of the negative, are still 
delicacy of sentiment, and the genuine eloquence of readily soluble in water, and can be removed by 
.a scholar’s love of learning, can hardly be surpassed soaking : the insoluble portion thus forms a raised 
in ancient or modem literature. A complete edition picture, whkh is submitted to a solution containinn- 
of his works is found in Migne’s Palrologim Cursus bichloride of platina in certain proportions, -witS 
Complelus, in 4 vols., royal Svo. a little free acid and water, which etches out the 

TOGEAPHio E^GIlAVI^o, PnoTOORArnv. ingenious method of giving to the whole picture 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ENGEAVIHG. Several tlie appearance of an engraving; it consists in 
ingenious attempts have been made to prepare spreading over the gelatinised plate, when nearly 
engraved plates by photogenic notion ; the earliest ^ P'^ce of very fine muslin, and evenly pressing 

of these dates as far back as 1827, which was six Jis to kave an impression of the cross-lines of 

years premous to the introduction of the Daguerre- the textile material upon the surface. By his second 
otype process, and was the invention of M. Nice- specification, he alters the process so far as the 
phore Niepce of Paris, who first discovered that '"'ashing is concerned, after obtaining the picture on 
thin phates of bitumen were -curiously affected by the gelatinised plate, and thus obviates some injuries 
light; he therefore co.ited metal plates -with a to -n-hich it was thereby rendered liable. Instead of 
I thin layer of bitumen, of the kind called Jews’ '"'ashing, the gelatinised surface is thinly but very 
Pitch, and placed them in a camera obscura, so evenly covered -with finely-powdered copal or other 
arranged that he could insure their exposure resin, ^ and the undcr-side of the plate exposed to 
to the same image for several hours. The plate sufficient heat to melt the resin, so as to form a thin 
■"'as then submitted to the action of oil of spike, varnish over the whole. The etching fluid is then 
which readily dissolved those portions not acted poured on, and, norivithstanding the resin coating, it 
upon by' the light, but exerted little action upon “ots through to the metal, and eats in wherever the 
the remainder ; the metal exposed by the solution gelatine has not been rendered insoluble by the 
of the bitumen was then acted upon by acid, which action of the bichromate of potash and the light, 
produced a complete etching-plate, the picture- ‘When sufficiently etched, it is washed in clean 
part being protected by its bituminous varnish from '"'oter, and the plate is freed from the resin and 
the action of the acid. About ton years after, IL gelatine. Two modifications of this process are given 
Pizcau invented another process : betook a Daguerre- lu the Specification, to which the reader is referred 
otype picture, and acted upon it -with a imxture for f'dlor particulars. Dr Talbot calls his process 
of nitric, nitrous, and hydrochloric acids, which. Photo-glyphic Engraving. The same processes, with 
■without affecting the silver where the- metal was some modifications, a 2 )phed to zinc constitute P/iolo- 
free from the photographic action, quicldy attacked zincography^ and to stone Photo-lithography (q. v.), 
the dark portions of ^e picture in greater or less both of which are largely practised ; and they have 
degree according to their intensity, and thus etched l^®en _ brought to such extraordinary perfection, 
the picture in the plate. The action at first pro- especially by Sir Henry James, Director of the 
duced only a slight erosion, because a coating of Ordnance Survey in this countiy, and by an eminent 
chloride of silver was formed j but upon this being firm in Bnissels — Messrs Simonau, Toovey, & Co. 
removed by a splution of ammonia, it was repeated — that quite a new era is opened up in the art 
until a greater depth was gained. This, at the of engraving and printing. 

utmost, was not veiy great, and never sufficient to These processes are particularly well adapted for 
print from ; but he most ingeniously met this 'diffi- copying maps and printed books, and Sir H. James, 
culty by coating the plate -with a drying oil, which k"® consequently turned it to a most profitable 
was carefully mped from the surface, and left to diy account in producing reductions of the large phans 
in the engraved parts ; afterwards, he clectrotyped of the Ordnance Survey to the proper sizes of maps ; 
the level surface -with gold until the necessary and he has also published perfect fac-sirailes of 
depth was obtained, after which the plate -n'as Doomsday Book and other important documents, 
boiled in a solution of caustic potash, avhieh re- See under PaoTOGnArmr. 

moved -the varnish. The plate in this state required PHOTO'GRAPHY (Gr. phos, light, and grapho, 
a little of the engraver’s art to touch it up, and I write). Prom the following brief sketch of the 
remedy some defects inherent in the process ; and history of this art, it -will be apparent that its 
then, to prevent injury to the soft metals — ^silver present advanced form has resulted from the com- 
and gold — employed, an electrotype plate was taken bination of various discoveries in reference to the 
for the printer’s use.- But these processes, notwith- nature and properties of light made by investigators 
standing their extreme ingenuity, never thoroughly at different periods. Each inquirer has availed 
succeeded, and have been abandoned for the more himself of the results obtained by previous students, 
satisfactory inventions of Dr 'W, H. Pox Talbot ; adding to the common stock the resiUts of his own 
these were patented in 1852 (No. 179) and 1858 investigations. The progress has been far more 
(No. 875). By his first plan, a steel plate, such as is rapid than in most of the sciences which have 
prepared for engravers, is first dipped into a solution been built up in a similar manner. Like other 
containing acetic and sulphuric acids; it is then branches of chemistry, it owes its origin to the 
coated -with a mixture containing a solution of fine alchemists, "who, in their fruitless researches after 
gelatine and biclmomate of potash. This is im- the Philosopher’s Stone and Elixir VitCB, produced 
pressed with the image of a photographic negative a substance to which they ga-ve the name of 
by exposure in the copying-frame, and washed. The Luna, Cornea, or Horn Silver, which was observed 
film of gelatine is previously yellow, but the action to blacken on exposure to light. This property 
of the fight through' the light parts of the photo- of the substance _ constitutes the leading fact 
graph change it dark bro-wn, but the remainder is upon which the science of photography is based, 
unaffected; consequently, a picture is produced of More recently, the illustrious phfiosopher Soheele 
a light yellow colour on a brown ground. The made experiments with the su'bstance in question, 
action of the light is to reduce the bichromate of -with a view to determine the effects produced 
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upon it by different rays in the solar spectrum. 
His ■u’ords are these (published in 1777): ‘Fit a 
glass prism at the window, and let the refracted 
sunbeams fall on the floor ; in the coloured light 
put a paper strewed with lima cornea, and you will 
observe that the horn silver grows sooner black in 
the violet ray than in any of the other rays.’ Still 
more recently, the names of Wedgwood and Davy 
(1802), and of Niepce and Daguerre from 1814 to 
1839, occur as followers in the path indicated by 
Seheclo and the earlier savans ; and in tho early 
months of tho year 18G4, the attention of the 
Photographic Society of London was occupied by 
tho endeavour to establish the authenticity and 
ti'ue pliotogr,aphic character of some pictures found 
in the library of hlattliew Boulton, and believed to 
ho true sun-pictures by James AVatt, the celebrated 
engineer ; thus offering gre.at probability th.at the 
mind which produced the avondere of steam-power, 
had also been ong.aged in tho s.ame invcstig.ationa 
which have resulted in tho present more extensive 
development of photographic seicnce. Most of the 
experiments .alluded to may bo s.aid to haam been 
based upon tho fact, that tho salt of silver, called by 
tho ancients lima cornea, and by modern chemists 
cldorido of silver, is highly sensitive to the influence 
of light. But such observers must have been fully 
awai'e that this substance is not tho only one 
affected by light, for it had been long noticed that 
the light of the sun does not fall upon any surface 
without leaving traces of its action thereon. It 
c.annot bo absorbed or reflected without in some 
way modifying tho structure and_ properties of the 
exposed surface. Fven tho brick and stone of 
which our houses arc built become blanched by 
its influence, and those portions on which the 
sliadows of trees or other detached objects fall are 
))eroeptibly darker than those exposed to its full 
force ; with tho knowledge, thorotoro, of this all- 
pervading influence before their minds, tho inves- 
tig.ations of soiontifle photogr.aphcrs have been 
directed to tho production of surfaces cither of 
motol, p.apor, or glass, so imbued with chemical 
substances as to possess a m.aximiuu amount of 
sensibility to this subtle agent — light. 

There seems but little doubt th.at some of the 
acute-minded men avho investigated tho phenomena 
of tho influence of liglit must have made use of tho 
hcautifid invention of Baptista Porta of Padua, 
known as tho C.amera Obscura (<].v.);for tho pic- 
tures of natural objects formed on the inner 
surface of this instrument would readily suggest its 
use in combination avith the lima cornea. In the 
researches of a later period, the camera avas used. 
The earlier attempts by its means failed, hoav- 
over, oaving to tho avant of a poaver of fixing tho 
images produced by the lens — i.e., of dissola-ing tho 
unelianged lima cornea, avithout acting on the 
reduced silver of aa-hich tho imago aa.as formed. 
Th.at avant haadng, by means of clicmic.al ina’esti- 
gation, been supplied, tho science of photography 
lias become firmly established in its principles, and 
the ])ractico of it as an art is diffused all over tho 
civilised aa'orld. 

The honour of having been tho finst to produce 
pictures by tho action of light on a sensitive sur- 
face is noav very goner.illy conceded to Thomas 
Wedgavood, an account of aadioso researches aa’as 
published in 1802 in tho Journal of the Itoyal 
Institution, under tho title : ‘ An Account of .a 
Jilothod of copying Paintings upon Glass, and of 
making Profiles by tho agency of Light upon 
Nitr.ate of Silver ; avith Observ.ations by H. Daa’y.’ 
In the experiments detailed in this communication, 
aa’hite paper and while leather avero imbued avith 
nitrate of silver, and exposed either in tho camera 
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ohscur.a, or under tho leaa’cs of trees or avings of 
insects. Tho result avas, that the shadows preserved 
tho parts concealed by them white, while the other 
parts became speedily darkened. The misfortune 
aa'as, that no attempts made cither by^ Wedg- 
wood or Davy to prevent the uncoloured portions 
from being acted on by light (or, as ave noav say, 
to fix tho picture), avero sucocssful. This operation 
aa’as not effected in a thoroughly efficient manner 
until Sir John Horschel suggested tho emplojunont 
of hyposulphite of soda for that purpose. JIany 
other fixing agents had boon previously used, as 
ammonia, iodide of potassium, chloride of sodium, 
and bromide of potassium, suggested b 3 ’ hlr Fox 
Talbot ; none of these, hoaa’oa’er, avere found equ.al to 
tho s.alt proposed and successfully used bj^ Sir John 
Ilerschel. 

M. Niepce of Ch.alon-on-the-Saone av.as the first 
to enjoy tho satisfaction of producing permanent 
pictures by tho influence of sol.ar radiations. This 
avas accomplished in 1614, and the name chosen to 
designate his process avas heliography — a name in 
some respects prefer.ahlo to photovraphja It con- 
sisted in coating a piece of plated silver or glass 
with a a’arnish made by dissolnug poavdered 
asphaltnm to saturation in oil of laa'cnder, 
taking care that tho drj’ing and sotting of this 
a’arnish he .allowed to take place in the entire 
.absence of light and moisture. Tho plate so pre- 
pared aa’as then exposed in tho camera obscura for 
a length of time, a’arj'ing from four to six hours ! 
accormng to tho amount of light. A f.aint image 
only is at first visible, and this is aftorw.ards devel- 
oped and fixed by immersion in a mixture of oil of 
l.aa’cndor .and oil of avhito petroleum ; the plate 
being finally avashed aa’ith avatcr, and dried. Light 
h.as little or no action on these hcliogr.aphs ; they 
should, however, bo protected from moisture. M. 
D.aguciTO improved on this process, bj’ suggesting 
the use of the resins obtained by evaporating oil 
of lavender, avhereby a gre.at increase of sensibilitj- 
avas scoured. 

Adopting date of publication as tho best evidence 
of disooveri’, tho next process offering itself for 
consideration is that for photogenic dnaaving by Mr 
Henry Fox Talbot, communicated to tho Hoyal 
Society on tho 31st Jannarj' 1S39, just six months 
proa'ious to the public.ation of Daguerre’s process. 
It consisted in immersing c.arcfuUy selected avriting- 
paper in a aveak solution of common salt, anddr^’ing 
it. After this, a dilute solution of nitrate of silver 
aa’as spread oa’cr one side, and tho p.aper again dried 
at tho lire. AATien drjg it aa’as fit for use, tho sensi- 
tia’oness being much increased by alternate treat- 
ment with E.aline and argentine solutions. Paper 
thus prepared j’ieldcd impressions in an incredibly 
short time, and nothing could bo more perfect than 
the im.ages it g.aa'o of Icaa’cs and flowers, the light 
passing tlirougli tho leaves delineating overj- ramifi- 
cation of their nera’cs. Considerable improa’cment 
in point of sensibility aa’as att.aincd bj- iMr Talbot in 
the folloaa’ing j-car, 1840, by tho cmploj’ment of 
iodide of silver on p.aper, as a foundation, to be 
aa’ashcd oa’or avith a mixture of acoto-nitrato and 
g.allo-nitr.ate of silv’or, just previous to exposure in 
the camera. Paper so prcjiarod avas so sensitive 
that an exposure of loss than a second to diffused 
light was enough to produce an impression. After 
exposure and doa’elopmcnt, tho picture aa’as washed, 
and fixed by immersion in a solution of bromide of 
pot.assium. , 

Niepce and D.agucrro accidentally discovered that 
they aa’cro conducting experiments of a kindred 
character, and shortly aftorw.ards entered into a 
p.artnorship. The former, hoavea-or, djdng in Jvdy 
1833, a new deed of partnership aa’as signed betaa’cen 
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lik son Isidore and M. Daguerre, which, resulted m 
the puliHcaiion, in July 1839, of the process known 
as the Daguerreotype. This was not done, however, 
until the^Prench government had passed a hiU, 
securin"' to M. Daguerre a pension of GOOD francs, 
and to°M. Isidore Niepce, the son of the Niepce, a 
pension of 4000 francs, both for life, and one-half 
in reversion to their widows. This handsome 
conduct on the part of the Drench gover^ent was 
based upon the argument, that ‘ the invention did not 
admit of being secured hg patent, since, as soon as 
published, all might avail themselves of its advantages; 
they, therefore, chose to enjoy the glory of endow- 
ing the world of science and of art with one of the 
most surprising discovenes that honour their native 
land.’ 

The discovery of the Daguerreotype may be said 
to have arisen from the dissatisfaction entertained 
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by Daguerre ivith the insensibility of the bituminous 
surfaces of Niepce, which induced him to turn his 
attention to the salts of silver as a means of pro- 
ducing a higher degree of sensitiveiiess. This he 
attained by exposing a highly -polished plate of 
silver (attached, for greater stren^h, to a copper 
plate) to the vapour of iodine, by which pure iodide 
of silver was formed on the surface. The plate so 
prepared was exposed in the camera obscura for a 
length of time (20 minutes), which -was then con- 
sidered very short. No apparent effect was produced 
on the plate, the image being a latent one, arising 
from a minute molecular disturbance caused by the 
impact of the actinic rays. The latent image was 
afterwards developed by exposing the plate to the 
vapour of mercury ; and it is this development of a 
latent image, reducing as it did the time of exposure 
from hours to minutes, which truly constituted a 
new era in the science of photography. It is further 
duo to Daguerre to state, that, while his processes 
for the purpose were imperfect, he still succeeded in 
fixing his pictures, although it was reserved for Sir 
John Herschel to annoimce the great suitability 
of the hyposulphites for dissolving the haloid salts 
of silver. The sensibility of the silver plate was 
still further increased by Mr Goddard, who suggested, 
in 1839, the association of the vapour of bromine 
■with that of iodine j wMe M. Claudet, in 1840, 
employed chlorine. It is a remarkable fact in 
connection with these discoveries, that the elder 
Niepce should, so early as 1820, have tried the 
treatment of silver plates with the vapoius of 
sulphur and phosphorus. 

But the progress of this interesting^ science 
received a very important impulse from a discovery, 
which' at first scarcely appeared to have any con- 
nection therewith. In 1833, Bracohnot gave, .in 
the jLnnales de Ghimie, an account of a new sub- 
stance obtained by the action of nitric acid on 
starch, sawdust, linen, and eollon-wool. He named 
this substance Xyloidine ; it was -very combustible, 
and burned almost without residue. In 1838, 
Belouze, in the Gomptes Bendues, suggested its 
application in artiUeiy. He says, ‘Blunge paper 
in nitric acid (specific graiity I'SOO), leave it in for 
two or three minutes, and wash : a kind of parch- 
menfc is obtained, impermeable to moisture, and 
extremely combustible.’ Dumas, in 1843, proposed 
the name Nitramidine, and suggested its use for 
fireworks. At a meeting of the British Association 
held at Southampton in the year 1846, Herr 
Schonbein, an eminent Prussian chemist, read a 
paper on the preparation of explosive cotton, a 
Eubrtanoe obtamed by acting on ordinary carded 
cotton by a mixture of strong nitric and sulphuric 
acids. This explosive cotton was afterwards found 
to be soluble in ether ; and the solution so prepared 
was named collodion by its discoverer, Mr Maynard, 


who, in 1848, published in the American Journal of 
Medical Science the formula for its preparation. 
Tliis ethereal solution ha-ving a certain proportion of 
allialine iodides and iodide of silver added thereto, 
constituted the collodion first employed by Mr 
Archer, who, although deserving the credit of hav- 
ing first arranged a practicable working process 
with collodion for its basis, -without which photo- 
graphy COL id not have attained its present high 
position, says, in the second edition of his Manual, 

‘ it is due to Le Gray to say that he was the first to 
publish an account of collodion as a photographic 
agent;’ thus illustrating the candour with which 
hlr Archer admitted his claim to be considered 
the first to suggest its value in photography, hlr 
Fallon Home and Mr Fry materially assisted Mr 
Archer in bringing his experiments to perfection. 
Although the announcement at the British Associa- 
tion in 184G, was to the effect that Schonbein had 
made cotton as explosive as gunpowder, no pMticu- 
lars w^ere published. In April 1847, he obtained a 
patent ; but in October 184G, Mr Thomas Taylor had 
published a similar method to that patented. By 
one of those singular freaks of foituue which some- 
times occur, Daguerre succeeded in identifying his 
name "with his process ; but Mr Archer was not^ so 
fortunate as to give bis name to the process which 
he invented- A reference to the .article CotLOMOF 
W'Ul shew that (bearing in mind that glass perfectly 
cleaned forms the supporting medium) the sensitive 
surface is obtained by the conversion of the soluble 
iodides and bromides in the collodion film into 
iodide and bromide of silver by immersion in a solu- 
tion of the nitrate of that base, and that it _ is 
exposed in the camera while still moist wuth 
adherent nitrate, the latent image so obtamed being 
developed with a mixture of protosulphate of iron, 
acetic acid, and alcohol, /xcd with hyposulphite of 
soda, and varnished. 

In the Niepjotype or albumen process, glass plates 
of proper thickness and quality, and perfectly clean, 
are coated with Albumen (q. v.), to which an ama- 
line iodide has been added._ IVhen perfectly dry, 
they are immersed in a solution of nitrate of suver, 
when an immediate decomposition takes place; 
iodide of silver being formed in the albumen film, 
and nitrate of potash or ammonia remaining in 
solution. The plate is then freely washed wuth 
water, dried, exposed, developed with gallic acid, 
and fixed with hyposulphite of soda. , ^ 

A retrospective glance -will shew’" the reader that 
four processes have now been passed in re-view ; and 
on a little consideration, it will be seen that one 
principle pervades the W'hole— viz., the production 
of a latent image by the action of light on lodxde 
and bromide of silver, its subsequent development 
by suitable means, and the final removal of the 
unaltered portions of the sensitive fibn by a fxmg 

[ '^^^'on'' these processes, that in which collodion is 
i employeS has achieved a well-merited distinction, 

• and is now so generally emplojied, as almost entirely 
: to exclude the others. Various modifications of 

• this process have been from time to time suggested 
i to meet the exigencies of landscape photography. 
I It has already been stated that the collodion film is 
r exposed while still moist with adherent nitrate of 
i silver solution ; and tliis method is especially apph- 
r cable to the taking of portraits, where_ it is desired 
i to reduce the time of exposure to a mimmiim ; but 
1 for landscape purposes, it is by no means so impera- 
1 tively necessary -to curtail the time of exposure; 
c and as the 'necessary apparatus and materials for 
i sensitising and developing a wet plate are somewhat 
i cumbrous for field-work, it was suggested by the 
I Abbs Despratz to wash off the free nitrate from the 
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surface, and allow the film' to dry in the absence of 
light. This is Called the ‘Dry Collodion Process.’ 
A plate so prepared is, liowever, much less sensi- 
tiv'c to light. A variety of agents has been used 
to preservo the film, such as sugar, .albumen, malt, 
tannin, &c. 

The practice of photography in the present da 3 ' is 
confined almost exclusively to the PosiTiax, the 
NeoatIvu, and the Dry Collodion Processes. The 
first and second differ only in degree, or density of 
deposit, the imago being a positive — i.e., having its 
lights and shadows in their proper positions, avhen 
seen by refleetcd light ; and a negative, or with its 
lights and sliadows reversed, when examined by 
transmitted light. The positive is backed with 
black varnish, and the desired pearly-white deposit 
produced by development with the protonitrate and 
sulphate of iron, and nitric and acetic acids. The 
negative is used only as a cliche from which to print 
positive impressions on paper or other suitable 
material, and requires a greater degree of density, 
its hi"h lights being quite opaque, and descending 
by delicate gradations to its deepest shadows, which 
should be represented by clear glass. The negative 
requires a longer exposure in the camera than the 
jiositive, and is generally developed with protosul- 
phato of iron and acetio acid, and intensified with 
liyrogallio and acetic acids, and nitrate of silver. 
The third or drj' process is distingnished from the 
preceding modilications of the wet process by the 
complete removal of the adherent free nitrate of 
silver, the application of a preserv.ativo agent, and 
the necessity for adding nitrate of silver to the 
developer. Tliere has recently come into general 
use a modification of the dry jiroccss, which is likclj' 
to supersede all others. It is known as the collodio- 
bromide or emulsion process, and was introduced by 
Syce and Bolton of Liverpool in 1864, but attracted 
little attention till 1871. An emulsion is formed by 
the addition of bromide of cadmium, and nitrate of 
silver to eollodion ; this is poured on a jilatc, washed, 
and immersed in any of the preservative solutions, 
and may bo exposed wet, or dried and kept indefin- 
itelj'. I’latcs so prepared are very sensitive, and 
jiossoss the great act vantage of being capable of 
development without nitrate of silver ; pyrogallic 
acid, ammonia, and bromide of potass bringing 
them easily up to [irinting densitj’. 

The following applications of photography may 
bo referred to : 

PnoTO-LiTUOORAniY, the application of photo- 
graphy to cngra\-ing on stone. A lithographic 
stone is coated with a mixture of water, gum- 
.arabic, sugar, and bichromate of potash, dried 
in the dark, exposed in the camera, or under a 
negative. The clTcct of the lumiuous action is to 
render the gum almost insoluble. A solution of 
soap is then applied, which serves the double 
purpose by its decomposition of yielding a greasj' 
printing-surface, and by its solvent action to 
remove those portions unacted on by light: its 
action being inversely'' proportionate to the extent 
to which the gum was fixed by the light. In this 
condition, the stone is freely washed with water, 
and when dry, receives a coating of printer’s ink 
from the roller, which, by uniting with the soap, 
gives additional body to the iiictiu'c. This process 
was patented by hir \V. E. Newton ; but, in common 
with others of a kindred character, the resulting pic- 
tures were invariably deficient in middle tint, pos- 
sessing a degree of hardness very unpleasant to the 
eye, which prevented its coming into general use, 
PnoTo-XYLOoiiAriiY, the application of photo- 
grajihy to wood-engraving. One process, patented 
by Mr Newton, consisted, first, in rubbing into the 
wood-block a varnish, composed of asphaltum, ether. 


and lamp-black, to saturate the pores. Collodion 
was then poured on as in the ordinary Collodion pro- 
cess (q. V.). The surface was then sensitised, and 
exposed in the camera, the picture being developed 
in the usual way. But the desired success was not 
complete, for the tliickness of the united films was 
found to interfere with the operations of ’ the 
engraver, and the process, in consequence, did not 
receive general adoption, 

W. Crookes, F.K.S., subsequently simplified the 
method of producing an impression on wood-blocks, 
by rubbing them over avith a mLxture of oxalate of 
silver and avater, and exposing under a negative. 
The ada’antage of this process avas, that it did not 
require any treatment of ,the block for the purpose 
of ifixing after exposure, as if kept from the con- 
tinued action of light, the block avould keep long 
enough for the engraver to avork out the details 
avith his tools. It is fair to assume, notavithstandin"- 
the ingenuity displayed in these processes, that 
some insuperable objection exists in both of them, 
since neither haa’e been adopted to much extent. 

PnoTO-hllCROOKAriTY consists in the enlargement 
of microscopic objects, by means of the microscope, 
and the projection of the enlarged image on a 
sensitive collodion film. The manipulatory details 
arc the same as in the Collodion process (q.a'.), only 
that, on account of the delicate nature of the mark- 
ings to_ bo rendered, it is necessary to employ 
a collodion yielding aa'h.at is termed a structureless 
film. The principle upon aa-hich the enlargement 
is efiectod is that of the conjugate foci. This 
branch of microseopic and photographic science has 
proa-cd a useful aid in the study of the sciences 
of Botany, Physiology, and Entomology, by deli- 
nc.ating, avith uneiTing accuracy, woody fibre, 
ducts, starch granules, muscular fibre, blood discs, 
nerve papiUne, kc. Among the niunerous e.xperi- 
mentors attracted by this interesting study. Dr 
Maddox is perhaps the only one aa-ho lias attained 
to any renown ; and bj’ him, minute animalcula:, 
all but invisible by unassisted afision, liaa-o been 
magnified to a superficial area of three square inches, 
in which the most delicate details have been faith- 
fully preserved. By reversing the arrangement 
ncccssarjr for those enlargements of microscopic 
objects, it avill bo seen that ininuto 'photographs 
of engravings, or other objects, may be produced 
wliich aa’oiilcl require a microscope for their inspec- 
tion. In this avay communication aras maintained, 
during the investment of Paris, • avhen copies of 
letters and ncavspapors were inserted in quills, and 
fastened to carrier pigeons ; and this is really by no 
means so dillicult to accomplish as it may seem at 
first sight, since photographs no larger than a pin’s 
head have been produced, incliubng in that small 
space portraits of no less than COO eminent men. 

Celestial PnoTOCKAriiY comprehends the appli- 
cation of photography to the automatic registration 
of celestial phenomena. The labourers in this field 
of scientific research have been numerous both in 
America and Europe ; the name of hir Warren do 
la Hue, however, stands out so prominently before 
aU others, that in the limited space at command, it 
is scarcely necessary to do more than notice the 
leading facts established by his researches. Not 
the least interesting of these is the demonstration 
of the sphericity of the moon by means of the 
stereoscope and hmar photographs, also the deter- 
mination of the nature of many of the more obscure 
marlcings on its surface, by which elevations are 
clearly distinguished from depressions. The facnlai 
or spots on the sun’s surface have also been photo- 
graxihcd, and examined stereoscopically, by which 
they have been found to arise from elevations of the 
outer regions of the photosphere. Photographs 
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hfive also been obtained of Lyra tnd Castor, and of 
the nebidas in Orion. The instrument employed for 
tbe puqiose is called a Photo-heliograph. 

PiJOTO-GALVANOGEAPnY, a method of producing 
from a photograph an electrotype copper-plate in a 
state fit for printing. It ■n’as invented bj' Mr Paul 
Pretsch of Vienna, and is dependent on the property 
vhich unaltered gelatine possesses of STvelling up 
in water. In order that a plate should be fit for 
engraaing, 'it is of course essential that it should 
have on its surface elevations and depressions 
corresponding to the h'ghts and shadows of the 
picture. Accordingly, the first operation consists 
in. coating a glass with a solution of gelatine and 
bichromate of potash, and when this is dry, exposing 
the same to light under a negative. In accordance 
with the above-named property of gelatine, it -will 
bo fountVon applying water to the film, that the 
portion unacted on will swell up, while those parts 
upon whieh the aotinic rays have exercised their 
full influence, will remain unchanged by the water, 
j Prom the image thus obtained, a gutta-percha 
mould is prepared, and its surface made conducting 
by means of levigated graphite or bronze-powder. 
Copper is then deposited thereon by the electrotype 
j process, and the plate thus produced is printed from 
m the ordinary way. 

PnoTO-GLYPiroGRAPHY is a process, invented by 
Mr Fox Talbot, for etching a photograph into a steel 
plate. It consists in coating the plate with a 
mixture of bichromate of potash and gelatine, and 
exposing under a negative. The effect of this 
treatment is to render the gelatine insoluble, just 
in proportion to the intensity of the light’s action, 
after which a solution of perohloride of iron, of 
a certain definite strength, is poured over the film, 
which solution penetrates those parts unacted on by 
light, reaching the steel plate, and biting itself in, 
but is repelled by that portion of the gelatine 
rendered msoluble ; the plate being thus protected 
from the action of the solvent. Because a’ dilute 
solution of perohloride of iron soaks into a film of 
gelatine more readily than a strong solution, it is 
very important that the etching fluid should possess 
that amount of' dilution which has been found 
by practice to yield the best results. 

PHOTO-LITHO'GRAPHY. SeePnoTOGRAPHic 
ENOKAVING, PnOTOGRAPnY. 

PHOTO'METER (Gr. pliijs, light ; meiron, mea- 
sure), an instrument for measuring the intensity 
of light. The first who occupied himself in scienti- 
fically determining the intensity of light was 
Bougu'er ; but his investigations were far surpassed 
by those of Lambert, about 1700. The latter indi- 
cated an exceedingly simple and effective kind of 
photometer, which was afterwards constructed by 
Rumford. The instrument consists of a screen of 
thin paper placed vertically, and behind it, at the 
distance of a few inches, is placed a cylindrical stick, 
or any other similar body. When the intensity of 
light from two flames is to be compared, they are 
placed behind this stick in such a way that each 
casts a separate shadow of the stick upon the paper 
screen. The observer stands in front of the screen, 
and directs the removal of the two lights either to 
or from the stick, till the shadows which are cast 
upon the screen are equally obscure. . . The distance 
of each light from the shadow it casts on the screen 
is then measured; and the squares of these dis- 
tances give the relative intensities of the two 
lights. This photometer may also be modified by 
employing, instead of a cylindrical stick, a second 
screen parallel to the first, but of greater thickness, 
and ha^^ng an aperture cut in its centre. The two 
h'ghts being then placed behind the second- screen. 


and considerably apart, each casts a separ-ato illu- 
mination through the aperture in the second upon 
the first screen, and the observer in front of the 
latter changes their relative distances till the illu- 
minations appear to the eye of equal intensity. The 
calculation is the same as before. There are several 
other classes of photometers, which, however, do 
not deserve the name, as they depend upon the 
heating and chemical powers which generally 
accompany light, and not upon the intensity of 
its action on the organs of -vision. Thus, Leshe’s 
instrument is nothing more than a ifferential 
thei-mometer, while Saussm-e’s and Landriani’s 
depend upon the chemical effects of light. Lam- 
padius, instead of calculating the intensities from 
the different distances of the lights from the screen, 
used plates of horn, or other semi-opaque material, 
of various thicknesses, and deduced his results from 
the comparative thickness of the two plates. The 
results attained by the aid of the photometer, 
owing to the imperfection of the instraunent, are 
to be relied upon only within certain limits. Some 
of them are as follows: the light of the sun is 
94,500 times greater than that of the moon; and 
an ordinary Argand lamp, -with cylindrical avick, 
is equal to nine newly-trimmed c:tndles. 

PHOTO-SCU'LPTURE, a new art, invented, 
duriug the year 16G7, by M. WilUme, a French- 
man. It was introduced into Great Britain, prac- 
tised by hi. Claudet in London, and a society was 
formed for carrying it out in Paris ; but it was not a 
commercial success. It consists in taking likenesses 
in the form of statuettes and medallions by the aid 
of photography, and a very ingenious series of acces- 
sory contrivances. A building specially adapted 
for the purpose is absolutely necessary; this con- 
sists of a circular room, 40 feet in diameter, and 
surmounted by a glass cupola 22 feet high, the 
supporting wall being about 8 feet in hei^t, and 
pierced with 24 equidistant holes about 4 feet from 
the floor ; these are only sufficiently large to permit 
the action of an ordinary camera lens through each 
one. Outside the surrounding waU of this circular 
chamber is a covered dark passage, in which twenty- 
four cameras are placed -with their lenses adjusted 



to the holes in the wall. The person whose like- 
ness is to be taken stands in the centre under the 
glass dome, and at a given signal the cameras are 
simultaneously brought into action, and a photo- 
graph is taken. Tlie whole of this arrangement 
wall be fuUy understood by reference to fig. 1. 

The twenty-four photographs are carefully 
numbered, so that no error can take place in the 
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subsequent operation, ivbicb is performed in another 
cliamber : any room ivliioh can be darkened rrill do. 
It consists in placing them in consecutive order on a 
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vertical wheel, which is so .arranged that at the anil 
of the operator each one can bo brouglit before the 
Ions of a magic lantern, and its image projected on a 


transp.arent screen, as in fig. 2. The modelling clay 
is so pibaced, rather behind the soreen, that the artist 
can use a pantograph, ai'hich has its reducing point 
armed with ,a moulding or cutting tool instead of a 
mere marker ; and as the longer arm of the instru- 
ment describes the outline of the projected figures 
obtained from tbe pbotognaplis, the shorter one is 
reproducing on a smaller scale the figure in the cl.ay. 
The statuette thus produced requires retouching 
with the hand to remove the sharp and ruggecl 
lines of the cutting-tools, and of course liluch 
depends upon artistic skill in doing this. In the 
skilled hands which have yet had to do with its 
operations, the arrangement had so marked a sue- 
eess as to piromise to produce in time the most 
satisfactory results. 

PHOTO-ZINCO'GRAPHY. See PnoTOGr.Arinc 
Engraving. 

PHRAGMI'TES. See Reed. 

PHRASE, the n.ame given, in Music, to the 
simple motives containing in themselves no satis- 
factory musical idea, which enter into the comiiosi- 
tion of every melody containing a perfect musical 


|_ z:gi3_q_ The phrase 


idea, c. g., 


most usually eonsists of two measures; in com- 
pound time, it may be comprised in one measure, 
and an extended phrase is one which contains three 
measures. In the more simple and regul.ar forms 
of musical composition, two phrases unite to form 
a section ending in a cadence; and a perfect musical 
idea is formed of two such sections terminating, the 
first u-ith the dominant, the second avith the tonic 
harmony. 
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A little confusion has arisen from tho use, by 
some music.al writers, of the avord phrase for what 
is here called a section. 

PHRENI'TIS. See Meningitis. 

PHRENO'LOGY is a Greek compound signify- 
ing a discourse on tho mind, but is used in a more 
limited sense to moan a theory of mental philo- 
sophy founded on the observation and discovery of 
tho functions of tho brain, in so far ns it is con- 
cerned in intellectual and emotional phenomena. 
Phrenology Lakes into view likewise the influence of 
all other parts of the body, and of external .agents 
affecting these, upon the brain. ° 

CI2 


Tho founder of this system was Dr Franz Joseph 
G.all (q. V.), who died in IS2S. In Britain, it has 
been amply expounded by his pupil Dr Spurzlieim 
(q. y.), by George and Andrew Combe (q. v.), by Dr 
Elliotson of London, and others. In America, Dr 
Charles Caldwell has been its ablest advoc.ate. G.aU’s 
method of investigating the functions of the brain is 
that avhioh, .applied to other org.ans, has led to the 
discovery of their functions, but which had never 
before been systematically .applied to the br.ain. 
When a physiologist wished to ascertain the func- 
tion of any p.art of the body, he did not rest s.atisfied 
avith examining its structure, and speculating on 
the purposes for which that structure seemed to bo 
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part • and, liy repeated and careful observation, be lication in tbc case of tbo brain, as in that of tbo 
at lart'suc’cccded in discovering the function. The muscles and other parts of the body, by differences 
loioivledeo thus obtained avas afterwards verified of health, quality, exercise, &c. 
and completed by ex.amination of the structure, and If size of organ, ccctens jiarihus, is the measure of 
observation of the effects of its injury or diseases, the vigour of function,^ it is of groat moment in 
To the adoption of this principle in studying the what region of the brain the organs are largest— 
functions -of the brain, Gall was led by observing whether in the animal, moral, or intellectual. On 
at school the concomitance of a quick and retentive this preponderance depends the character. Two 
memory of words vdth a peculiar appearance of brains may be exactly alike in size generally, yet 
the eye, which he afterwards found to be c.auscd the characters may be perfect contrasts to each other, 
by a larce devclopiiicnt of n. parfciculnv part of tlie It is licltl by phrenologists — *1. That by accurate 
brain. At school, at college, and in many other obsenation of human actions, it is possible to dis- 
places and under the most different circmnstanccs, cover the strength of the dispositions and mteUoctual 
tliG same concomitance of talent ivith development pou’crs of men ; 2. That the form of the brain can, in 
of brain caml. under his notice so frecpicntly, as to normal subjects not beyond middle age, be ascer- 
Euccest to him the probabilitj- that there might be tained with sufficient acour.acy from the external 
discovered by the same method a connection of form of the head — the brain, though tbe softer 
other talents and dispositions T\-ith other portions substance, being what determmes the shape of the 
of the brain. It was by the diligent application skull; 3. Th.at tbe organs or parts of which the 
of the method of inquiry which accident bad thus brain is composed .appear on its surface m folds 
savf'cstcd to him, and not, as some suppose, by or convolutions, which h.we a well-ascertained 
the c.xcrciso of bis imagination, that Dr Gall w.as .at fibrous connection yath Die ■ medulla, otfongate, 
last led to conclude, iirst, that tbe bnaiii is .an avbich unites tbe brain to tbo spmal cord ; 4. that 
a 2 'we''.ate of many different parts, each serving for tbo brain being divided into tivo equal parts called 
the manifestation of a particidar meqtal faculty ; JiemtspJicrcs, in each of avbicb tbe same organ occurs, 
and, secondly, that, all other couditions being equal, .all the; org.ans are double, like tbo ears and eyes, 
tbo size of each of these cerebral organs is a measure See Braik. But when tbo term organ is used, 
of the power of its function. These two proposi- both organs arc meant. 

tions constitute tbo distinctive or fimdamcnkal It is true that where strength is most ncedftU, the 
principles of Bbrenologa-. The first of them, bow- skidl is thicker than at other places ; birt this is not 
m-cr, is not new. The impossibility of rcconcding overlooked by phrenologists, nor do they fail to 
actu-al phenomena vath the notion of a single org.an warn observers against mistaking for signs of cero- 
of the mind has, for many centuries, suggested bral development tbo bony processes and ndgos 
tbo nrobabilitv of a plurality of organs in tbe brain, which serve for tbo attaobmont of muscles to the 
But the phrenologists hold tJiat Dr G.all was the skull. See Skull. They rccogmse also, as wo 
first to demonstrate the fact, and to make any shaU see, the uncertainty often occasioned by tbo 
considonablo progress in"' detormuiing with wh.at frontal sinus. . ,, , . 

parts of tbe brain the various intellectual and emo- Besides tlio bram proper, there is a smaUer brain, 
tion.al faculties and susceptibilities arc connected. Ipug below tbe binder part of tbo main brain, 
That man, in his present state, cannot tliink, and called tbo «errtcH«m. _ 
wiU, or feel without the intervention of tbe brain, is The bram is dmded into the antertor, middle, 
generally admitted by physiologists, and appears and iiosto-ior The .anterior lobe contains the 

from oven the fact that, by pressure .applied to it, org.ans of tbo intellectual faculties ; tbo posterior 
consciousness is .at once suspended. That it is not lobe and lower range of the middle one are the 
a siimlo or'^an is d priori prohahlc from such con- regions of the animal propensities ; while the moral 
sidorations .as these: 1. It is a law in physioloOT sentiments .are stated to have their org.ans developed 
that different functions are never performed by the on the top or coronal region of the head, 
same organ. Tlio stomach, liver, hc.art, eyes, cars, Phrenologists distinguish between jpoteer ami 
have c.acb .a sep.anatc duty. Different nerves arc ariicif!/ in tbo mcnt.al faciUtics. Power, in whatever 
necessary to motion .and feeling, and there is no degree possessed, is capn&ibP/ of feotog, perceiiang, 
cx.ampli of confusion amongst them. 2. The mental or thinking ; while activity is readiness and qiuok- 
powers do not all como .at once, as they would were ness in tbc exorcise of power. 

the bmin one orcan. They appear successively, and - The powers of mind, m mamfested by the organs, 
the brain undergoes a corresponding change. 3. arc c.aUed/nciif(ic^. A faculty may bo defined to bo 
Genius v.arios in different individuals : one has a a p.articular power of thinking or foobng. A faculty 
turn, as it is caUed, for one tiling, and another for is rcg.ardcd as elementary or prunary— 1. hen it 
something different 4. Dreaming is c.xpl.aincd by exists in one kind of animal, .and not in anothw; 
the doctrine of distinct org.ans which can act or 2. Wben it v.arics in the two sexes of the samo 
rest alone. 5. Partial insanity, or madness on one species ; 3. When it is not in proportion to the 
point with sanity on every other, similarly points other faculties of the same incbaadual; 4. Wbeu 


sound, teud to the same conclusion. 7. There 7- When it may singly preserve its soundness, oi 
could ho no such state of mind .as tbo familiar one singly become der.anged or extinct. 
avhore our feelings contend with each- other, if tbo The faculties .are usually divided by pbrcnolo- 
br.ain were one o?g.an. . into two order^PuL^l^GS and ^lllct or 


Fortius conclusion tl&c phrenologists consider that embrace thc^erce^hrc or and th 

they have found satisfactory proofs in numerous FacuUics. This classification, however, is a^v y 

observations, shewing that particular manifestations imperfect. 
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Tlio followiug is a rejjresentation of tlie Iniman 
lic.ad iu fo«r points of \neiv, slicwing tlio positions 
of tlio oerclirnl organs, according to Mr Combo : 



1. Atnntivcnc'^. 

5. I'lilloprucTOitivcnc's. 

3. luliainiTcuC"! ur Cjn- 

ccnlMlivenci!. 

4. AtUu'Sivcno*. 

5. CombatlTcnC'.i. 

C, llc'truclivciK'^. 

(Allmcnllrrac-.’.l 
(Lovo ot Life.] 

7. bccrctircnt*'. 

S. Acqul'ltlrcnc". 

9, Constructlvcncis. 


10. 

11. Iiovc of Apiirobotun, 
13. C’aotlou'iui*. 

13 I!omvo!ciiu'. 

1 1. Vcncntfloii, 

13, rirninc^' 

10. Consclcutlousnc 
17. llo|.c. 

Is, Wonilcr. 

1!'. lili.ility. 

;q, wit, or I.tiJIcrou'nc‘ 1 . 
91. ImliJiluit. 


I.S'l'llLLUClUAI- 


I.— rrr.crri 1 1 c. 
92. Inillriilu.sliiy. 

23. roriii, 

91. .SUo. 

25. Wolplit. 

20. Coloiuliic. 

27. Locality. 

25. ^'um^Jcr. 


29. Ofilrr. 

30. lA-i'iiiiiaUty. 

31 711110. 

32. Tuno. 

S3. Laii(nia0c. 

31.— UroLrcTivi:, 

31. Comparl'ion. 

35. Ciu-ality, 


1. Amalivcnrss, nr sexual love, is believed to have 
for its organ tlie cerebulluiu, or .at le.ast a portion of 
it. As tlio basis of domestic life, this faculty is of 
great importance, and its regulation has over been 
one of tbo primo objects of morali.sta and legislators. 

2. PhUoprorjcnUivencu't, or Im-o of olTspring.is gener- 
ally strongest in the female. Its organ is ono of 
tbo easiest to distingnisli in tbo human bead. Those 
avlio are Hat .and pcrpcndicnl.ar there, instead of 
being delighted, aro annoyed by children. Tlio 
feeling is said to give a tender sympathy with wc.aU- 
ness and helplessness in gctier.al. The most sav.ago 
races must liavo afTcction for their young, or they 
would hceomo extinct. Tho organ, bUc the other 
ccrehr.al jiarts, may hcconio dise.ascd ; and in.sauity 
on tho subject of children often occurs. 

11. Ijihnbitivaicss (c.allcd by Iilr Combo Concai- 
Irativcncss) li.as its organ immediately above tho 
preceding. Dr GaU did not discover its function; 
and Dr Sinirzheini, observing it largo in persons 
attached to their native jdace, or nny pi.acc in 
whieli liiey had long dwelt, called it Inhahilivcncss. 
Jlr Combo thought it has a more extended sphere 


of action. Ho observed it largo in those who can 
detain continuously their feelings and ideas in their 
minds ; while tho feelings and ideas of others pass 
away like tho im-igcs in a mirror, so that they aro 
incapable of taking systematic views of a subject, 
or concentrating their powers to he.ar on ono point. 
Hie org.an is stilted as only probable, till further 
facts aro obtained. 

4. Adhesiveness . — ^Tho organ of this feeling w.as 
discovered by G.all, from being foimd veiy largo in 
a lady remarkable for the warmth and steadiness of 
licr friendships. It attaches men and grcgiirious 
animals to each other, and is the foundation of that 
plcasuro wliicli manldnd feel in bestowing and 
receiving friendship, and in associating witli each 
other. Acting with Amativeness, it gives constancy 
and dnr.ation to tlio att.achmont of tho m.arried. 
Goner.ally spcalting, Adhesiveness is strongest and 
its organ largest in woman. 

G. Combativencss . — Dr G.all discovered the org.an 
of this propensity by a vast number of observations 
on tho heads of persons fond of fighting. Dr 
Spnrzheim extended its function to contention in 
geneiaal, avlicthcr phyEic.al or moral. Those deficient 
in it shew that ovcr-gcntlo and indolent character 
avliich j-iclds to aggression, is easily repelled 
by tho ajipo.ar.anco of difficidty and trouble, and 
naturally socks tho shades and eddy-oorners of 
life. 

C. Deslniclircncss . — Tho propensity to destroy is 
abundantly manifested by man and carnivorous 
anini.als, and when too strong or ill-regid.atcd is 
tho source of cruelty .and wanton misoliief. As 
a defeusivo power, it is of high utility. Anger, 
resentment, and indignation spring from it. A 
small endowment is ono of tho elements of a ‘ soft’ 
character; avhilo persons who have much of it aro 
generally marked by an energetic, and probably 
liercc and ji.assioiiato character. 

Alimentiv^iie.es and £ore of Life . — Some of the 
recent phrenological works treat in this part of tho 
order of tho faculties, of a f.acultj’ of Alinientivenoss, 
or tho propensity to cat and drink, and also of 
.another which follows — Love of Life. Tlio 
first being rcpresciitcil ns no more than probable, 
and tho second ns only conjectural, they have no 
iinmher allotted to them on tho bust. Tho place 
as.signed to sUiiiiciitivcness is marked by a cross on 
tho'sido-view of tho bust. Itfr Combo suggests that 
tho org.an of tho Lovo of Lifo is probably a con- 
a'olntion at tho h.aso of tho middle lobo of the brain, 
the sizo of which cannot ho ascertained duruig life. 

7. Secret ircncss is tho propensity to conceal, aa-liich 
in excess .assumes tho form of cunning. It helps 
anim.als both to avoid and to prey njion each other. 
In nlnisc, it leads to lying, lij'pocrisy, and fr.and, 
and avitli Acquisitiveness disposes to theft and 
swimlling. Tho org.an is subject to disease, and 
cunning madmen nre didicnlt to dc.al avitli. Disease 
hero often leads to belief in plots and coiispir.aoics 
formed against the ii.aticnt. 

8. Acijmsitlnncss . — Tho cxistenco of a cerebral 
org.an for tho desiro of jiropcrty is held by phreno- 
logists to prove that this is not, as many h.aa-o 
thought, a derived or secondary tciiclenoy. It is 
what Lord Ifanies calls tho ‘hoarding appetite.’ 
This explains the miser’s desiro to aoonmulato 
monej', avithout regard to its use in tho purcliaso of 
other enjojanent. A^^lcn tho organ is diseased, 
persons in easy circumstances aro sometimes prone 
to’ pilfer everj-thing of aaalnc, and often of no a-aliie, 
avhich comes in their w.ay. 

9. Constructivcncss is tho impulso to fashion and 
construct by changing the fonns of matter, hfany 
of tho inferior animals possess it, as the he.avor, 
bee, and birds. Physic.al natiiro consists of r.aw 
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materials whioli Construotivenesa prompts and 

enables man to adapt to his purposes. 

10. Sdf-enteem is tho source of tnat self-com- 
placency -n-hicb enhances the pleasures of life, gives 
the individual confidence in his own powers, and 
cn.ablcs him to apply them to the best advantage. 
It is sometimes c.alled proper pride, or self-respect, 
in which form it aids tho mor.al sentiments in 
resisting temptations to meanness and vice. Its 
deficiency renders a man too humble, and the world 
take him at his word, and push him aside. _ Its 
excess produces arrogance, selfishness, disobedience, 
and tyr.anny. Sdf-csteem becomes insane perhaps 
more frequently than any other faculty, and then 
shows itself in extravagant notions of self-import- 
.ance. Such maniacs fancy themselves kings, 
emperors, and even the Supreme Being. The organ 
is generally' harger in men than in women; and 
more men are insane from pride than women. 

11. Love, of Approlalxon is tho desire of the good 
opinion, admir.ation, .and praise of others. It is an 
c.xceUcnt guard ujion mor.als as wcU as mannera. 
Tlio loss of character, to those largely endowed 
with it, is worse th.an death. If tho moral senti- 
ments be strong, the desire will bo for honest 
fame ; but in me.ancr characters, the love of glory 
is a passion th.at has deluged the avorld with blood 
in .all a"cs. Shamelessness is tho effect of its 


in .all ages. Shamelessness is the effect of its : 
deficiency often observed in criminals. Tho organ 
oftener becomes diseased in avomcn than in men, .as 
in women it is more active than in the other sex 
gener.ally. . , . 

12. Caiiliowncsk — ^Tho organ of this faculty is 
found largo in persons much troubled avith fears, 
hesitations, and doubts. Its normal character is 
well expressed by its name. When disc.ascd, .as 
it often is, tho org.an produces causeless drc.ad of 
evil, despondency, and often suicide. 

13. Benevolence is tho desire to increase tho happi- 
ness and lessen tho misery of others. When strong, 
it prompts to active, laborious, and continued 
exertions, and, imless Acquisitiveness bo powerful, 
to libonal giving to promote its faa'ourito object. 
■Unregulated by Conscientiousness _ and IntoUcct, 
Benevolence degenerates into profusion and facility. 
It often coe.xists with Destructiveness in great force ; 
as it did in Bums, whoso poem on a Wounded 
H.are expresses both feelings highly excited. 

l‘f. Veneration has for its object whoever .and 
whatever is deemed venerable by tho indivfidiuil. One 
man amnerates what another treats with indifference, 
because his understanding leads him to consider 
th.at particular object as venerable, while his neigh- 
bour dctfms it otherwise. But any man avith a large 
endoaa-ment of the organ avill have a tendency to 
consider others as superior to lumseli Venera- 
tion is the basis of loyalty, .and, having the Deity 
for its highest object, fonns an clement in rcbgious 
foehn". So liable is its organ to disease, that high 
dca-otion.al excitement Ls one of tho most common 
forms of insanity. 

15. Firmness is the source of fortitude, constancy, 
perseveranoo, .and determin.ation ; when too poaverful, 
it produces obstinacy, stubbornness, and infatuation. 
The want of it is a groat defect in character. 
Tho English soldier is more persistent than -the 
Eronch, although in courage and spirit they are 
equal. . . 

IG. Oonsciailioiisness gives tho love of justice, but 
intellect is necessary to shew on avhich side justice 
lies. The judge must hear both sides before 
deciding, and his very avish to bo just will prompt 
him to do so. Conscientiousness not only curbs 
our faculties avhen too powcrfid, but stimulates 
those that are too ayealr, and incites us to duty 
nvon -arr.ainst stron" inolinations. Tho existence of 


Conscientiousness as an independent element in the 
human eonstitution, explains some apparent inconsis- 
tencies in human conduct — ^that a man, for instance, 
is land, forgiving, oven devout, and yet not just. 
Tho organ is commonly larger in Europeans than in 
Asiatics and Africans ; very geneinlly, it is deficient 
in the savage brain. When it is diseased, the 
insanity consists in morbid self-reproach, behef in 
imaginary debts, and the lilie. 

17. Jlope was regarded ns a primary faculty by 
Spurzheim, but was never admitted by Gall, who 
considered it as a fimctiou of every faculty that 
desires. Dr Spurzheim answered, that wo desire 
much of which we have no hope. It produces gaiety 
and cheerfulness, looks on the simny side of every- 
thing, and paints tho future with bright colours. 
When not well reguhated, Hope leads to rash specu- 
lation, and, in combination avith Acquisitiveness, to 
"ambling, both at tho gaming-table and in tho 
counting-house. It tends to make the individual 
credulous of promised good, and often indolent. 

18. Wonder.— T)! Gall found the organ of this 
faculty Large in seers of visions and dreamers of 
dreams, and in those who love to dwell on the 
marvellous, and easily believe in it. Persons who 
have it powerful are fond of news, especially if 
strildn" and wonderful, and are always expressing 
astonistoent ; their re.ading is much in tho region 
of the marvellous, tales of wonder, of enchanters, 
ghosts, and witches. When tho sentiment is exces- 
sive or diseased, it produces that peculiar fanaticism 
which .attempts miracles, .and (with Language active) 
speaks in unknown tongues. 

10. /dcalili/.— Tlio organ of this faculty was ob- 
served by Dr G.all to be prominent in tho busts and 
portraits of deceased, and in the heads of a great 
number of living, poets. This confirmed to him 
tho old classical adage, that tho poet is bom, not 
made. Ho called it the org.an of Poetry. The name 
of ldc.ality was given to it by Dr Spurzheim. This 
faculty is said to deUght in tho perfect, tho exquisite, 
the beau-ideal, tho beautiful and sublime. The 
org.an is usually small in criminals and other coarse 
and brutal characters, for it is essenti.al to refinement. 

It prompts to elegance and ornament in dress and 
furniture, and gives a taste for poetry, painting, 
statuary, and .architecture. A point of interroga- - 
tion is placed on tho bust on the back part of the 
rc"ion of this org.an, conjectured to be a different 
or"an, but one allied to ldc.ality. The existence 
of the faculty of Idc.aUty is held by phrenologists to 
prove that tho sentiment of beauty is .an original 
emotion of the mind, and to settle tho controversy 
on th.at subject. See AfsriiETics. 

20. Wit, or the Sentiment of the Ludicrous . — ^Tho 
phrenological writers have discussed at great length, 
and with not a little controversy, tho metaphysical 

1 nature or analysis of this faculty. We need not 
follow them into tliis inquiry, as most of them aro 
a"recd that by means of it wo feel and enjoy the 
ludicrous. , , . , 

21. Imitation.— Br Gall found the prommenco of 
this or"an accompanied by instinctive, and often 

! irrepressible mimicry. The tendency to imitate 
is evidently inmate; from the earliest years, it makes 

> tho youn" follow tho customs and tho manner of 

> speech of those aroimd them, and so preserves a 
convenient uniformity in the manners and externals 

t of society. Celcbr.atod actors .always possess it 
B strong and by its means imitate the supposed 
a manner, and even feel tho sentiments, of them 
t characters. Its organ is found largo also in paintera 
s and sculptors of eminence. In its morbid states, tho 
s imindso to mimic becomes irresistible., 


Wo now coihe to the Intellectual Eaculties, or 

^15 
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tlioso wliicli make us acquainted things that 1 
exist, and u’itli their qualities and relations. Dr I 
Spurzheim di\'ided them into three genera — 1. The r 
External Senses ; 2. The Internal Senses, or Per- i 
ceptive Faculties ; S. The Reflecting Faculties. i 

The external senses, as generally received, are 
five ill number — Touchy 'Ta^tCj Smelly Jlcarhiffy and ( 
SUjliL There seem to bo two more— namely, the i 
iS'tnsc of Iluvqcr and Thirst, .and the Sense, i 

or that by avhich ave feel the st.atc of our muscles .as 
acted upon by force and resistance. Without this I 
last sense, ivo could not keep our balaucc,^or suit our ] 
inovcincuts to the laws of the mechanical Morld. j 
Whether each sense has a special ccrcbnal org.an i 
ill addition to its external niiparatiia mid nerves 
is a question regarded by phrenologists as still 

undetermined. . , ^ 

22. JndivkliKiiihi, the first in the list of the per- 
ceptive faculties, 'is not easily defined. It is B.aid 
to take coguizanco of individual objects as such, 
e. g., a hoSo or a tree. Other knowing faculties 
iierecivo the form, colour, size, and weight of the 
iioi-h-e, but Individuality is thought to iimto ell 
these, and give the idea of a horse. It is rcgiirdcd 
as the storuhoiiso of knowledge of things simjily 
u-islinri. When it is strong, without being accoiii- 
jianicd by reflecting power, the mind is full of 
facts, but unable to reason from them. After 
puberty, the size of the organ of Iiidividii.slity, .as 
Avoll na oE llic <ir^aus of AVci^lit, 

Colouring, and Loeahty — all situated behind the 
siqiiTciliary ridge of tlic skull — is often rendered 
doubtful by the existence of a hollow sp.aee. of un- 
certain width and exti-nt, betweiai the two ]>hite3 of 
the skull. The-, hollow is called ihc frontal umis ; 
and when it is huge, there may bo a gro.at projection 
of the bone over the eyes, without a corresponding 
jirojection of brain witiiiu. When this }iart of the 
skull is flat, however, the org.ans must be at had 
as defective as the liatne.ss indicates. Owing to the 
t'ourco of uncertainty hero pointed out, and the 
fimallnc.s 3 of the org.ins behind the eyebrows, the 
functions of those p.art.sof the brain arc not regarded 
ns being so well aseertamed as those of tho larger 
organs, nor will a cautious phrenologist bo too ready- 
to' pronounce them large. 

2;!. /'on/I.— NS'hen the organ of Form is large, 
the eyes are wide asunder, llr Gall discovered it 
in pemons remarkable for reeogiiising faces after 
long intcrv.als, and although perhaps only onco .and 
briefly Been. The eelebr.ated Cuvier owed mneh 
of his success in comparative anatomy to his large 
org.an of Form. Deeamlolle mentions that * his 
[Cuvier’.-,] memory va-i particularly reniark.ablo in 
what related t.) forms, considered in the widest 
sense of that word ; the liguro of .an .animal seen in 
reality or in drawing never left Ills mind, and 
Bcrvcd him as a point of comparison for all Einiil.ar 
objects.’ 

2-1. Size. — Every object has size or dimension ; 
licnco a f.aculty seems neces.sary to cognize this 
quality. Tlie supposed organ is situated at the 
inner extremities of tho eyebrows, avherc they- turn 
111)011 tho nose. A iicreeption of size (including 
distance) is important to our movements and actions, 
and essential to our safety. 

2o. Weight.— A. power to perceive tho different 
degrees of weight and force is likewise cssciiti.al to 
man’s movements, safety-, and even existence. 
I’lircnologists have generally loc.alised the organ of 
that power in tho part of tho brain marked 25 on 
tho bust. 

20. Colouring.— The organ of this faculty is large 
in great painters, especially great colourists, and 
gives an arched appearaiico to tho eyebrow ; for 
exainjilc, in Rubens, Titian, Rcmbr.aiidt, S.alvator 


Rosa, and Ckaiide Lorraine. In cases of colour- 
blindness, it is found sm.all. Many -persons, though 
able to distinguish colours, liaa-o no perception of 
their harraonies: forthis perception, a liigher endow- 
ment of the facidty seems to be required. 

27. Localitij.—hr G.aU w.as led to tho discovery 
of tliis faculty by comparing his own difBciUtios 
with a companion’s facilities, in finding their way 
through tho woods, where they- had jilaccd snares 
for birds, and marked nests, when studying natural 
history. Every material object must exist in some 
part of space, and that part of space becomes 
place in virtue of being so occupied. Objects 
themselves .are cognized by Lidividuality ; but 
their place, tho direction where they lie, the way 
to them, f.all w-ithin tho sphere of Loc.ality-. Its 
org.an is large in those who find their way easUy-, 
and vividly remember , places in which they have 
been. It materially aids tho tr.avoller, and is 
supposed to give a love for travelling. Tho org.an 
was large in Columbus, Cook, Fark, Clarke, and 
other travellers. 

2S. Ahinilc)-.— The org.an of this f.aculty is placed 
at the outer extremity of tho eyebrows and angle of 
the eye. It occasions, when large, a fidncss or breadth, 
of that part of the head, and often juishes domiw.ards 
the external corner of tho cy-c. When it is small, 
tile part is flat and narrow between tho eye and 
tho temple. Dr Gall called the faculty Ic sens tics 
rapports tics nonihrcs (tho Sensc^ of the Relations 
of Numbers), and assigned to it not only arith- 
metic, but mathematics in gcncnil. Dr SpurzJicim 
more correctly limits its functions to arithmetic, 
algebra, and logarithms; geometry being tho 
iiwducts of other faculties, ji-articularly Size and 
Loc.ality-. Dr Gall fimt observed tho organ in a boy 
who could multijily .and divide, mcnt.ally, ten or 
twelve by- three ligurcs, in less time than e.xport 
arithmeticians could with their i>encils. Many- such 
exainiilcs are on record. 

29. Order.— Tho organ of this faculty- is s.aid to be 
large in those who are remarkable for love of method, 
ne.atncss, arrangement, and syanmetry, and are 
annoyed by confusion and irregularity. In s.avagcs, 
whose habits are slovenly, filthy, and disgusting, tho 
organ is eomiiarativcly small. 

;!0. L’rcntualit;i. — ^Tho organ is situated in tho 
very centre of the forehead,, .and when largo, gives 
to this [lart of the head a rounded prominency. 
Individuality- has been c.allcd tho faculty- of nouns ; 
Eventuality is tho faculty of verbs. 'The first per- 
: ceives merely- things that exist ; the other, motion, 

; change, event, history. Tho most powcrfid blowing 
mind's have a largo endowment of both Indivi- 
■ duality ami Eveutii.ality- ; and such persons, even 
1 with a moderate reilccting cap.ability, are the clever 
I men in society — the acute men of business — the 
• ready pr.actical Lawyers. Tho organ of Evcntu.ality- 
is generally well developed in children, and their 
; appetite for storks corresponds. 

; ;!i. Some persons are c.allcd w.alking timc- 

! iiicces ; they can tell the hour without looking at a 
i w.atch ; and some even can do so, nearly, when 
- w.aking in the night. The impulse to mark time 
’ is too'commou, too n.atur.al, and too strong, not to 
be tho result of a faculty ; it is an clement in tho 
t love of dancing, .almost rmiversal in both savage 
) and civilised man. 

32. T’loio.— The organ of Tune is large in great 
t musicians ; and when it is small, there is .an utter 
:i incapacity to distinguish cither melody or harmony. 

The great bulk of mankind possess it in a modcr.ato 
e cndoavmcnt, bo ns to bo c.ap.ablo of enjoying music 
1 in Bomo degree. Those in .whom it is largo and 
r active, become, in all st-iges of society-, distinguished 
r artists, c.xcrcising a pccidiar power over their 
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foUow-ci'catiircs bo as to rouse,, melt, soothe, .and unable to prevent the ahnse of the animal organs, 
gratify them at pleasure. But the gift, in this active as Larger tend to do ; thus small Benevolence is 
form is li.able to bo much modified according as not cruel, but it docs not offer sufficient control to 
it is accompanied by Adhesiveness, Comh.ativencss, Destructiveness, which then impels to cruelty. 
Idc.ality, Benevolence, Wit, and other facidtics. Cmtcris paribus, Largo org.ans have the gre.atest, 

.13. Language. The comp.ar.ative facility with and small the least tendency to act— each facidty 

which different men clothe their thoughts in words, producing the feeling or idea peculiar to itself, 
'.and learn to repeat them by he.art, depends In .active constitutions, the brain p.artaUcs of the 
on the size of the orgah of Language, avhich is gcnenal activity, and comes more readily into pLay 
sitmated on the super-orbitar pLate, 'immediately than where the constitution or temperament is 
over the eyeball, and, avhen large, pushes the eye Ijnnphatic,^ ^Health and disease, exercise and inac- 
outwards, and sometimes downwards; producing, tion, nutrition and^ starvation, have also great 
in the latter case, a wrinkling or ]>ursmg of the influence in modifying both the power of the 
lower eyelid. Verb.al memory is strong or weak, cerebral organs and their readiness to act. Moreover, 
without relation to the strength or avc.akiies3 of when certain faculties have been much exercised 


the memory of things, forms, or numbers. 


for a series of gcner.ations in a f.amily, they are apt 


Tlic Perceptive 'Organs are for the most p.irt to ho manifested in greater strength and actmty 
called into lU'^^ivity by ezfrnmf objects ; hut internal than where no such hereditary inilucncc exists, 
causes often excite them, and objects .are then Seeing th.at .all the organs tend to action, each, it is 
perceived which ]in.vc no external existence, hut concluded, must have a legitimate sphere of action, 
which, nevertheless the individiuil may behove and be necessary for the welfare of man. . 

to be real. Tliis is the explanation of Aisions and The PnornxsiTiES and Sentiments cannot bo 
C'host^, and of tlie fact that two persons never sec called into action by the will. We cannot icar^ or 
the Fame spectres at the same time. Excess or pity, or love, or be aimry, by willing it. init 
disease in the organ of Wonder predisposes to belief internal causes may stiinii ate the organs, and then, 
in the marvellous and BUpcrnatiiral, and probably whether wo will or not, their emotions jinll be felt, 
stimulates the Perceptive Organs into action, "when Again, tbese feelings arc called into action an spito 
spectral illusions are the consequence. of the will, by tbo presentation of their external 

.'ll. Comparlson.^liT Gall discovered the organ objects— Cautiousness, hy objects of terro^r; Love, 
of this faculty in a man of Bcicncc who reasoned by beauty ; and so on. iho excitability of the 
ebieny by means of analogies and coTn])arisons, and feelings, wbclhcr stiinulatcd from within or without, 
rarely by locncal dcductimis. The middlo of the is increased by activity of the tcinperamcnt. Insanity 
upper p.irt of his forehc.id w.is very prominent, is .1 frequent re.snlt of over-nctivitj' of iho 
Tlio precise intnro of the ficultv li.is been mucli sitics .ind scntmicnts. 1 heso may bo diseased and 
disputed .among phrenologists, Initthoyrccm to.agrcc yet the intellect sound. Iho converse is .also tne 
that the pcrc'qJtion.of analogj- depends upon it. When an organ is small, its /ce'mg c.-u no^ 

Everj' faculty, wo are told, can coniiiaro its own ndcepiatcly ex])oricncc(k Pho nill 

objects: Colouring can compare colours; Weight, excite the propcns.t.es and '^^^"tun^nts by seto^ 

Wrights; Form, fonns; Tune, sounds; hut Com- the mle Icct to work to fnid cxtemally, or 

pariion can comiiaro .a colour with .a note, or a internaUy, tko i.ropcr objects. Last y. these facnltics 
form with .a weight, &c. Analogy is a comp.ari.son do not form ideas, but simply feel ; and thcieforo 

not of things, hut of their relations. Imvo no memory, "vv? w or 

30. Causaf, -fy.-This is regarded .as the highest The rr.nci;mvr, and Lm i.r.CTixo Facult ra 01 
and noblest of the intcUcctual powers. Dr Spur/.- Intellect, form ideas, J ' 1 

helm so named it/rom believing that itlr.acc.s the subject to, or r.ather const tnto Thol mav ho 
connection hotween cause and cj/lc/.nnd recognises mmistcr to tho ° J 

the rcl.ation of idc.as to each other in respect of excited hy external objects .and by intcrn.al causes. 
neccaary coiiscghena. Some raotajibysiciaiis h.ave AVheii excited by the ‘ , j 

held that wc llavo no i.Ic.a of cause, hut see only ohjects. these objects are ^ f 

sequence, or one event following another. See c.alled rjmunpTios ^ < eeice 

Cavsi’- It is tnic that wc do Bce Bcqucncc ; but activity of tbp intcllectnnl faculties , an 1 , . . 

wo h.avo a /bird idca-that of power, .agency, or .arc dclicient in a faculty cannot porccno iffi object, 
efficiency, existing in some way in the antecedent, -CoKcnmoK .also is 
to prodiice the consequent Whence do wc get this f.acuHic.s not a faculty itself, 

third ide.a7-from a 'distinct faculty, Causality. It the aenlt.es from internal cans s, mil « 

is a large insTcdicnt in wisdonu involuntaiy from natural 

“ - Coiiccplioii c.arricd to a liigh pitcli ot an.acaj. 

Tlio phrcnolori.sts have chiefly conOned their — MuMonv, too, is not a faculty, hut a mo^ ri 
atlentio?! to the organs of tho brain, and the various action. There is no such thing as the P™" 

?a uUiesof which these .are the iuslmmcnts. The of "’'>tffi-’B'B.c.ans, but evc^i.deU^ 
former UTiters on mind-Rcid,Stew.art, Brown, and has its own memory Mcmoiy “ pom ^ 
othcr.s_gavc, on the contrary, their chief care to cep ion and f"’ogmat.o n p s, B.at it ^ 
the mental acts called Attention, Fcrception, Con- real ohjects or events ''’“‘f’* '^.^.^aed 

ception, &c., which they con.sidered as faculties, ceivcd, and adds tho 0°"^ ed 
The phrenologist docs not overlook tho import.micc since they were ,Po;'“‘Vod. Iho^otbcr^^nan^ 
of this department of mciit.al pliilosophy, hut difTcrs modes ot nction do n ..'J, „f ad.apt.a- 

from th/mctaphysicians in Considering perception, -JunoMr.^r is 


«„ aa, ii.i. di.- » .„h 

tinction 13 one of grc.at importance. _ a cercain sense, •'"e ^ _i ^ Siulrres 


they are imjiroper, vicious, or criminal. Small of 
moral organs do not produce abuses ; hut they are no 


'Sinali ot'the .affective faculties is esscnti.al. Tlicro can 
ey are no sound judgment where any of tho feelings 
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excessive. — Consciousness is tlie Iinovledge Tvliich 
the mind lias of its own existence and operations. 
— Attention is not a faculty, but the application, 
or tension, of any or all of the intellectual faculties. — 
Association is the succession of ideas in the mind, 
each seeming to call up that which succeeds ; so 
that in our w.aking-hours the mind is never ivithout 
an idea passing through it. This is a st.atc or condi- 
tion of the facultic.s, not a faculty'. — ^P a.'BION is .any 
faculty in excess : Love is the pa.ssion of Am.ativc- 
ncss in union with Adhesiveness and Veneration ; 
Avarice, of Acquisitiveness; Rage, of Destructive- 
ness, — Pi.EA.suiir. and Pain, Joy and Gr.inr, .also 
belong to each faculty, accortbng as it is agrce.ably 
or disagrec.ably afl'cctecL — H/Uiir is tho power of 
dohig anytliing well, acquired by frequently doing 
it. Rut before it can bo done at all, there must 
be tho faculty to do it, however awkw.ardly. — 
T,\.ste was held by Mr Stow.art to be .a faculty, 
and to bo acquired by' habit. It seems to bo tbe 
result of a harmonious action of all tho faculties. 

Such is an outline of tho system propounded by 
tho phrcnologist.s. So far as it shall bo conllrined 
by' tho mature cxiicrienco and observation of com- 
petent inquirers, tho facts and princi|itcs which it 
unfolds must bo of gre.at jiractic.al v.alue to man- 
kind. Tho study of tho mutual inllncnce of tho 
mind and body has ever been recognised by wise 
and observant men as one of high importance, 
though of great dilliculty' j and certainly'. Gall and 
bis followers have not only given .a strong impulse 
to that study, but have thrown much light on the 
diversities of human character, and accumul.atcd a 
•large body of facts of a kind which had previously 
l)een too much ovcrloolicd. Much, it is adniiltod, .• tiil 
remains to be discovered. * No )ihrcnologist,’ r.ay.s 
hir Combe, ‘pretends that G.ali's discoverie.s .an- 
perfect ; they' are far from it, even as augmented 
and elucidated by his followers; but I .am' humbly 
of opinion that, in their great outlines, lii.s doctrines 
are correct rcprescnt.ationa of natural f,acts. . , . 
The future of idirenology will iirob.ably exhibit a 
slow and gradual iirogre.ss of tho opinion th.at it i.s 
tnie and important ; and only after this stage sh.all 
h.'ivo been jiassed, will it bo seriously' studied .as 
science, llitherto this has not been done: the 
number of those who have bc.stowcd on it such .an 
extent of accuralo and varied ob.’crv.ation and 
c.arncst rcllcction as is indispens.able to acquiring a 
scientific knowledge of chemistry, anatomy, natural 
philosojihy', or any otlier science, is extremely f mall ; 
and tho real knowledge of it, on tho jiart of such 
ns continue, through the press and in public lectures, 
to oppose it, ajipears to me scarcely greater than 
it was in 1815 and 1820,’ when it w.as ridiculed in 
tho ISilinbiirph Jta'lcir. 

In considering the claims of ;ihrenolosy, two 
questions should not be confounded. One is— How 
f.ar tho functions of the difierent jiarts of the braiir 
li.avo been cstabli.shcd by observation of oxlrenic 
instances of their largo and small devclo|iment? 
— the other. To what extent tho facts so ascer- 
tained can bo applied phy.sioguoniic.ally' in jir.acticc? 
C.all'disclaimcd tho ability to distingui.sh either 
ill-defined modifications of forms of the .'■kull, or 
tho slighter shades of human character (Siir hs 
I Fonctions tin Cervean, iii. 41) ; nor, wo believe, did 
ho or Spurzheim ever pretend to estimate the size 
of cvenj organ in a single brain. By' attempting too 
much in these directions some of their disciples 
m.ay have helped to prolong tho incredulity with 
whmh phrenology' is still widely' regarded. 

For tho titles of numerous books on phrenology, 
see Gat.i, (P. J.), ,Spur,y.iii;Di (,T. G.), and Co.u'hi; 
(G.) ; also an arliclo in V’/ic Mrilis/i ami Fordnn 
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Medical Feview, vol. ix. p. 190. Of other import- 
ant avorlvs bearinv on, or criticising phrenology, 
we may mention Dr Laycook’s Mind and Brain, 
or the Correlation of Consciousness and Organisation 
(2 vols. Edin. 18G0) ; his .article on Phrenology in tho 
8th cd. of tho Fnct/c. Brit.; an article on Phren- 
ological Ethics in tho Edinburgh Bevieio Sot Jan- 
U.ary' 1812, vol. Ixxiv. p. 37G ; Aug. Comte’s P/ii7o- 
sojghic Positive, tom. iii. (or Miss ^lartineau’s tr.ansk, 
i. 4GG) ; Sir Bcnj. C. Brodic’s Psychological Inquiries, 
Dialogue vi. (Bond. 1854) ; G. H. "Lewes’s Biog. 
Jlist. of Philos,, p. 029 (Lond. 1857) ; Samuel 
B.ayley’s Letters on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, 2d Scries, Letters xvi. — xxi. (Lond. 1858) ; and 
Professor Bain On the Study of Character, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology (Lond. ISGl). Sir William 
Hamilton’s objections, mostly published many y'c.ars 
since, and which arc now appended to his Lectures on 
Metaphysics, i. 40-1 (Edin. 1859), were discussed in 
tho Phrai. Jour., vols. iv. nndv., and are remarked 
on by Mr Combo in his work On the Bclation between 
Science and Bcligion, prof., p. xvii. (Edin. 1857). 

PHRYGA'NEA. See Caddice. 

PHRY'GIA, a country' in Asia hlinor, the extent 
and boundaries of which varied very much .at 
difierent periods of ancient history. In pro-historic 
ages it is believed to have comprised the greater 
jiart of tho pcninsida, but at tho time of the 
Persian invasion it was limited to tho districts 
known ns Ijcsser Phrygia and Greater Phrygia — tho 
former stretching from tho Hellespont to Troas 
(Inclusive), tho latter occupying a ccntr,al portion 
of Asia Minor. 'Tho inl.and bound.aries of Lesser 
Phrygia .are not well ascertained ; but Greater 
Phrygia was bounded on tho N. by' Bithynia and 
Pa]ihl.agouia, on the E. by' Ca]ipadocia and Lyc.aonia, 
on the .S._ by the Taurus range, and on the W. by' 
the m.aritimo countries of Mysia, Lydia, and Cari.a. 
At a later jicriod it was considerably' reduced by' tho 
formation of G.alatla (q. v.) and the extension of 
I.ycaoni.T. P. wa.s in general a high and somewhat 
barren j'l.aloau, though its pastures BUjijiorted 
immense flocks of shee)), noted for tho fineness of 
their wool, ns indeed they still arc. The most 
fertile ]iart was tho valley of tho .Sangarius, but tho 
most beautiful and ]>op:iious district was the south- 
west, at the base of tlie Q'aunis, where tho Til.Tander 
.and other streams had their Tise. Tlie mountains 
and streams yielded gold ; Phrygian marble was 
anciently cclcbr.atcd, and the cultiv.ation of tho 
vino .a])])c.ars to have been c.xtensively carried on. 

The origin of the Phrygians is one of the mysteries 
of ancient ethnology', tiomo think that they avero 
fettled at a very remote period in Europe, and that 
they emigrated from 'Thrace into Asia Tilinor ; and 
Nanthus, Ilcrodotu.s, and .Str.abo certainly' sjicak 
of .such a migration. Xanthus places it after tho 
'J’rojan war ; but if there bo any truth in the 
tradition at all, it can only' refer to a return of some 
tribes to the cradle of tho raco in the valley' of the 
Sangarius. for the I’hrygians were regarded as one 
of the oldest i-aces (if not tho very oldest) in Asia 
hlinor. Instead of seeking for their origin in 
Thrace, the best classical ethnologists seek for it in 
tho neighbouring highlands of Armenia, whence tho 
Phrygians are believed to have spread at a period far 
before tho d.awn of authentic history- over tho greater 
jiartof tho Peninsula, .and thence to Imvo crossed into 
J-luroiic, and occupied tho greater part of Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Illyria; while tho mythic Pclops, 
who coloni.sed the Peloponnesus, and gave it his name, 
was said by tradition to bo a Phrygian. In both 
Greek and Latin poetry tho Ti-ojans arc .also called 
Phrygians, and tho same name is applied to other 
nations of Asia hliuor, such as tho jMydonians and 
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jSIysians. In Thrace, too, many of the names of places 
were tho same as in Troas ; while it has now been 
demonstrated that the Armenian, Phrygian, and 
Greek languages are akin to each other, so that the 
peoples speaking the two former tongues, like those 
speaking the latter, belong to the great Aryan 
branch of the human family. The Phrygians began 
to decline in power and numbers after the Trojan 
war. They were — if we can make anything like 
historic fact out of tho mythic narratives of that 
early time— pushed out of Europe by the Illyrians 
in the north and the ^laccdonians in the south, 
while in Asia Minor the rise of the Semitic Assyrians 
also depressed and weakened them, by breaking up 
the integrity of their territory. The whole of the 
south coast of the peninsula was occupied by Semitic 
invaders; the Lydians and Cappadocians were of 
Syro-Phoenician origin ; and Strabo speaks of struc- 
tures of Semiramis as far north as Pontus. Their 
language, manners, and religion even, underwent 
radical changes — hence the great difficulty experi- 
enced in ascertaining their original characteristics. 
After being subjugated by Cretsus, they passed, on 
the dissolution of the Lydian monarchy, under the 
sway of Cyrus ; and it is only from this date that 
they arc brought within the pale of positive history. 
Their country formed part of tho empire of Alex- 
.andor, and subsequently belonged to the Syrian 
Seleucida:, to the kings of Pergamum, and to the 
Homans, who obtained possession of it, 13.3 Ts. c. 

Tho Phrygians had not a warlike reputation 
among the ancients, but though in later times 
commonly described as indolent and stupid, yet, 
like negroes, they were of a mystic and excitable 
disposition. Their religious orgies, accompanied by 
wild music and dancing, are frequently mentioned 
by classic writers, and appear to have exercised a 
veiy material influence on Hellenic worship. Cybelc, 
‘the great mother of the gods,’ was the chief 
Phrygian divinity ; others were Sabazius (Dionysus), 
Olympus, Hyagnis, Lityerses, and Marsyas. 

PHRY'NE, one of the most celebrated courtesans 
of antiquity, was the daughter of Epicles, and avas 
bom at Thespim in Bceotia. Her position in life 
avas originally very humble, and she is said to have 
at one rime earned a livelihood by gathering capers; 
but as the fame of her marvellous beauty spread, 
she obtained numerous loa'ors, who lavished gifts 
on her so profusely that she became enormously 
rich. In proof of this, tho story goes that she 
offered to rebuild tho av.alls of Thebes, if the citi- 
zens avould aUoav her to place this inscription on 
them ; ‘ Alexander destroyed them ; Phiyne, the 
courtesdn, rebuilt them.’ The Thebans declined the 
proposal. Her enemies accused her of profaning 
the Eleusiniau mysteries. Summoned before tho 
tribunal of tho Holiasts, she was defended by the 
rhetorician Hyperides, one of her lovers, who, 
perceiving that his eloquence failed to convince the 
judges, threw back her veil, and displayed her 
naked shoulders and bosom. She was immediately 
acquitted, and carried in triumph to the Temple of 
Venus. The famous picture of Apelles (q. v.) — the 
‘ Venus Anadyomone ’ — is said to have been a 
representation of P. Praxiteles, also a lover of 
hers, employed her as a model for his ‘Cnidian 
Venus.’ 

PHTHI'SIS. See CoNsrairnoN. 

PHULIVARA TREE. See Bassia. . 

PHYLA'CTERY (from Gr. pjiylasso, to guard), 
an amidet or charm worn by tho Greeks against 
demoniac influences. Certain strips of parchment, 
inscribed with certain' passages from the Scripture 
(Exodus xiii. 1 — 10, 11 — IG ; Deuteronomy -vL 4 — 9, 
xi. 13 — 21), enclosed in small cases, and fastened 


to the forehead and the left arm (TfJiUin) — also,_in 
another form, to door-posts (MesiiscOi) — in use 'U'ith 
the Jews, in imagined accordance ■with Exodus xiii. 

9 — IG, &c., are also c.alled in the New Testament 

phylacteries.. The ■writing of these is in tho hands 

of privileged scribes (Soferim) only, 

and many and scrupulous are the 

ordinances which they have to 

follow in the execution of this 

task. ’ Only vellum of a very 

superior land is to be used; the 

characters must be traced with 

the greatest care; no erasures or 

corrections are allowed; the lines H 

and letters must be of equal length ; itjv. 

&c. Tho case in which they are 

enclosed consists of several layers 1 nylactory. 

of calf-skin or parchment. It may 

be observed, by the way, that not the wearing, 

but the exaggerated form of the phylacteries worn 

by some of the Pharisees, is inveighed against by 

Christ. 

PHYLLOSO'MA. See GLAS,5-cr.ABS. 

PHYLLOXE'RA (Gr. pJiyTlori, a leaf, and xcros, 
dry), a genus of insects of the order Semiptera, sub- 
order Homoplera, the type of a family, Phylloxcrida:, 
.allied to the Aphis (q.v.) and docciis (q.v.) families. 
The Phylloxcridca attach themselves to various 
plants, on the juice of which they feed, and which 
they often injure or destroy. P. vastalrix is the 
name given to an insect of this f.amily, which, since 
1865, has committed great devastation in the vine- 
yards of France, and seems to have been imported 
from North America. Gre.at numbers of this insect 
appear on the roots of the vine, and their punctnr- 
ings are so numerous and incessant, that the roots 
can no longer supply nutriment to the plant, which 
accordingly fades and dies. The P. vastalrix 
has also been observed on the leaves of the 'vine. It 
measures, when fully grown, only about .j’-jd of an 
inch in length. It is provided ■with a long, slender 
proboscis, which lies in a groove in its under side. 
Yellow in summer, it becomes brown at the end of 
autumn. Another variety, the Oak P. (P. Qitercus), 
appears on the leaves of oak-trees. 

PHYSA'LIA, a genus of Acakphee, h.aving an 
oval or oblong body, which consists in great part 
of an air sac, so that the creature floats on the 
surface of the sea, with numerous appendages of 
various lands hanging from its under side. The 
shorter of these appendages are suckers, which are 
kept in constant motion for procuring prejq and 
which seem also to be em- 
ployed in extracting nutri- 
ment from it, as the P. 
has no proper mouth nor 
alimentary canal. Among 
these shorter appendages, //mW/lYiK 
also, some seem to be devoted i )j wwlhX 

to the purpose of reproduc- \ jjilYil'u'l 
■tion by germination. The |/i W ■) 
longer appendages, which 11 p 

arc extremely long — those ; 

of a P. five or six inches in ll 

length, being capable of \ ■ 

extension to twelve or jf 






eighteen feet— are rope hke Portuguese Man-of-IVar 
tentacles, possepmg a rc- ipLsalis pciayica). 

markable stmgmg power, ^ 

which is probably used for 

benumbing prey. It is a common trick ^th 
sailors to make a novice pick up a P.,,the beaurifM 
colours of which always attract admiration, ihe 
stinmng power is, however, such as not merely ,to 
produce local pain, but constitutional imtation. 
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It -ivag .at one time supposed tli.at the P. has 
the power of expelling air from its bladder, 
and sinking at pleasure in the sea; hut the 
observations of iMr Bennett [Gallicr!ng<! of a 
Jfatin'alifit in Ansiralia) render it more probable 
th.at it .alw.ays floats on tlio .surface, .and is driven 
about by the winds. The name Vorhnjuri^- Miin-of- 
ITar is often jiopnlarly given to the species of P., 
and particularly to P. ‘prlniiira. 'J'he PhiMlhv in- 
h.abit the seas of avarm iatitndes, but shoals of 
them are occasionally driven to the British coasts. 

PIIV’.SABIS, a genus of ]ilants of the natnr.al 
order liohiiKicitr, roniarkablo for the calyx, which 
becomes largo and inllated after ilowering i.s over, 
and incloses tbe ri])eneil berry. The .species are 
annual and iierennial herbaceous plants and .shrubs, 
natives of temperate and warm climates, and widely 
Ecattered over the world. The t'oM.’uox '\VlNTi:i: 
CiiiU'.r.v (P. alLrljciiiji) i.s a pcrcnni.al, native of the 
Eoutb of I'iurope and great part of Asia, growing in 
vineyards and bushy places. It i.s not a native of 
Britain, but is pretty freiiuent in llower-g.ardens. 
The berries have a sweetish aubacid taste ; they 
arc Euldom eaten in Britain, but very generally 
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in many parts of the continent of Kurojie. They 
are refrigerant and diuretic, and were formerly 
cin]iloyeil in incilieine on acenuntof the.se jiroperties. 
— 'I'lio Dow.vv WiN-rnn t'unnnv, or I’r.nuvi.vx 
Goosr.nnni’.v (/’. pidsAf. ar or P. J’l riirloiKi), is an 
annual American sjiecie.s, densely clothed svitli 
down; nitli beart-sliape 1 le.ives, yellow llowera, 
and yellonisli berries, v hicli are e.stable. 

PIiy.SM Tl'lll. .See t'.M lioi.oT. 

PIIV.SKJ Nl'T (f Vrcvi.e), a genus of pl.snt.s of 
tbe natnr.al order Pu jihnrhinof if\ having a .'i-partite 
calyx, .1 jietals, and ii — 10 uneiiual-iiiiited hlann ns. 
The species an' not niinierou". They are tropical 
sbiiibs or trees, having alternate, stalked, .angbd 
or lobed leavis, .and eoryiiibs of llower.s on long 
slalk.s ; and notable for the acrid oil of their scoils. 
Till) Common" P. A', of the Bast Indies (C. /nrn/dini), 
now also coiinnnii in the West Indiea and other 
.M arin ]i.arts of the world, is a small tree or bush, 
with a milky juice. It is ii.scd for feiice.s in many 
tropical eountric.s, and serve.s the pnrpo-e well, 
being nincli branched .and of rajiid growth. 'The 
seeds are not unpleasant to the ta.ste, but abound 
in a very acrid fixed oil, whieli make.s them jiower- 
fully emetic and purgative, or in largo doses i>oison- 


OHS. The expressed oil, commonly called Jalropha 
0(7, is used in medicine like croton oil, although 
lc-.s powerful; it is .also used in l.amps. — ^Thc Pr.ENOii 
P. K., or iSrAXi.sTi B. iM. (0. nmllifidxtn), a shrub, 
n.ativc of the tropic.al parts of America, with 
many-lobcd leaves, yields a purgative acrid oil, 
c.allcd Oil of Piiihnrii. To this genus bclong.s the 
Pixoxciu.o {C. lohainn) of Peni, the seed of which 
is eaten when roasted, and has an agrce.ablo ilaa’our, 
although when raw it is a violent purgative. When 
an incision is made in the stem of tliis tree, a clear 
bright lirpiid Hows out, which after some time 
becomes black and horny. It is a very iiowcrful 
c.austic, and retains this property for years. 

riIY'.giCAL GEOGEAPnY. See Grocr..\rny. 

PIIY.SI'CIAN.S, Tiir, Boyai. CoLLUon or (of 
London), was founded in 1518 by the munificence of 
Thom.as Linacre, a priest and distinguished physician, 
who was bom in 1‘ICO, .and died in 152-t. In 1518, 
through the inlliienco of Cardin.al Wolscj-, ho 
obtained from Henry VlII. letters-patent gi-.ant- 
ing to .Tohn Cliambre, himself, and Perdinandiis do 
A’icloria, the .acknowledged physici.ans to the king, 
together with Kichol.as llalsewell, John Prancis, 
Uobert Y.axley, and all other men of the s.ame f.aculty 
in London, to bo incorporated as one body and ]ier- 
petnal community or college. 'They were permitted 
to hold assemblie.s, and to make statutes and ordin- 
ances for Ibo government and correction of the 
College, and of all who exercised the B.amo faculty 
ill London and within seven miles thereof, witli .an 
interdiction from practice to any individual unlc.ss 
previously licensed by the President .and College. 
Lin.aere w.as the first iir.’sident, and held the olliee 
till hi'i death in 1521. The mccting.s of the College 
were held at Ids bouse in Knightridcr .Street, which 
he be (ine.alhed to the College, and wjdcb, until the 
year ISfitt, continued in the ]ios-icssinn of that body. 
.\bont the time of the .aceession of Charh s I., the 
Colb-ge, requiring more .accommodation, took a house 
at the bottom of Amen Corner, wbieh w.as sub- 
ri qnenlly )mrchased by l)r Harvey, and in 1019 w.n 
given by him to hi", collcagatcs. 'This was the seat 
of the College till ICCfi, when it was destroyed by 
the great fire of London. A new College was then 
built in Warwick Lane, and opened in 1G7-1 under 
the presidency’ of Harvey’s friend, Sir George lint; 
.and here tbe meetings were belli till 1825, when the 
j.resent edifice in P.dl-AIall Ba.st w.as opened under 
the presidency of .Sir Henry Halford. 

'The reason for forming the incorjioration, .as set 
forth in the original charter, is ‘to check men who 
profe.s.'i pby.sic rather from avarice than in good faith, 
to the damage of credulous people;’. and tbe king 
(following the examjilo of other n.ations) founds ‘a 
college of the leanied men who jiractisc physic in 
London .and within ."even miles, in the hojie that 
the ignorant .and rash practisers bo restrained or 
jiiinidied.’ 'The charter further declares, that ‘no 
one idi.all exercise the faculty of ]ihy.sic in the 
said city, or within roven miles, without tbe College 
licence, under a jicnalty of io ;’ that, in addition to 
the ]ire.sidenU ‘four ceiisor.s be elected annu.ally to 
h.ave correction of iihy.sicians in London and .seven 
miles’ circuit, and of their medicines, and to punish 
by line and imprisonment ;’ and th.at ‘the President 
and College bo exempt from Ecrving on juries.’ 
Pour yeans later, in 1522—1528, an .ac"t was ])asscd 
confirming the ch.arter, and enacting that ‘the six 
jier-sons beforc.said named ns )irincipal3 and lirst- 
ii.anicd of the Baid commonalty’ and fclloM’ship, shall 
choose to them tu’O men of the .said commonalty’ 
from henceforward to bo c.allcd and clc.aped Elects, 
.and that the same elects yearly choose one of them 
to be president of the said commonalty ; ’ and 
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further directing that, in case of a vacancy hy death 
or otherwise, the surviving elects ‘shall choose, 
name, and admit one or two, as need shall require, 
of the most cunning and expert men, of and in the 
said faculty in London and that ‘no person from 
henceforth he suffered to exercise or practise in 
physio except he he a graduate of Oxford or Cara- 
hridgc, until such time as ho ho examined at 
London hy the said president and three of the said 
elects, and have from them letters testimonials of 
tlieir approving and examination.’ 

In 1540 an act was passed (32 Hen. VIII. c. 40) 
hy which the President and College were exempted, 
in consequence of their professional duties, ‘from 
keeping watch and w.ard, and from being chosen to 
the office of constable and other offices and the 
censors were .authorised ‘to enter apothecaries’ 
houses, (o search, view, and see their av.arcs, drugs, 
and stuffs, and to cause to he brent, or othenvise 
destroyed, such as they find defective, corrupted, 
and not meet nor convenient to he ministered in 
anj' medicine for the health of man’s body.’ In 
this act it was fiu'thcr declared explicitly that 
‘ surgery is a part of physio, and may he practised 
hy any of the company or fellowship of physicians ’ 
— a doctrine which in later times has been totally 
repudiated by the collegiate body, who, until a few 
■years ago, would not admit to their privileges a 
member of the Loyal College of Surgeons, unless he 
formally resigned his surgical diploma (for which 
act of resignation the College of Surgeons charged 
him a fee of £5). Other ‘Acts touching the Corpor- 
ation of the Physicians, London,’ were p.assccl in 
1553, 1814, and 1S5S (the last being known as ‘the 
hledic.al Act’), which require no spceial notice, except 
that the Medical Act provides for the gr.anting of a 
new charter to the College, which was obtained in 
1802. Finally, in 1800, ‘an Act to Amend the 
Medical Act ’ was passed, which rcpc.als the prori- 
sions of the act of Henry VIII. (152'2 — 1523) as to 
tlie elects, on the ground that their main function 
was licensing country physicians (the class recognised 
as Licentiates extra tirban), and that it has a-irtually 
ceased; and declares that ‘the office and name of 
elects of the said College shall henceforth avholly 
cease,’ and that the Presidency shall in future be an 
annual office, open to the Fellows at large, who 
shall also be the electing body. As at present con- 
stituted, the College consists of Fellows, Members, 
Licenti.ates, and Extra-licentiates. .The Fellows are 
elected from members of at least four ycJirs’ stand- 
ing, who have distinguished themselves in the 
practice of medicine, or in the pursuit of medic.al or 
geneVal science or literature. The government of the 
College is vested in the President and Fellows only. 
The present J/cniicrs consist of persons who.h.ad 
been admitted, before IGth February 1859, licentiates 
of the College ; of extra-licentiates who have com- 
plied Tvith cert.ain conditions ; and of persons who 
h.ave attained the age of 25 years, who do not dis- 
pense or” supply medicine, and who, after being duly 
proposed, have E.atisfied the College ‘touching their 
knowledge of medical and general science and litera- 
ture,’ and that they have ‘ been engaged in the 
• study of physic during a period of live yc.ars, of 
which four years at least shall have been passed at 
a medical school recognised by the College.’ Ho 
tandidate is admissible if engaged in trade or con- 
nected with a druggist’s business, or who even prac- 
tises medicine in partnership with another practi- 
tioner, so long as the p.artnership lasts, 'or who 
refuses to publish, when required, the nature and 
composition of any remedy he makes use of. The 
members are alone eligible for the Fellowship. They 
constitute a portion of the corporation, in so far as 
they have the use of the library and museum, and 


the privilege of admission to all lectures, but they 
do not take any share in the government, or attend 
or vote at meetings. The examiners for the member- 
ship are the president and censors. The Licentiates 
are not members of the corporation ; they have 
access to the museum, lectures, and reading-room, 
but arc not .allowed to take books away from the 
library; they may compound and dispense medi- 
cines ior patients under their own care; and in theii^ 
qualifications very much resemble those who have 
diplomas both from the College of Surgeons and 
the Apothecaries’ Hall. They must be 21 years of 
ago, and must have been engaged in professional 
studies for four yeai's before being admitted to 
examination. The fee for admission as a Fellow is 
30 guineas, exelnsive of stamp-duty; the fee for 
admission .as a Member is 30 guineas ; and the fee 
‘ for the licence to practise physio as a Licentiate of 
the College’ is 15 guineas. 

The following by-l.aws of the College should be 
generally known. 1. No Fellow of the College is 
entitled to sue for professional aid rendered by him. 
This by-law docs not extend to Jlembers. 2. No 
Fellow, Member, or Licentiate of the College^ is 
entitled to assume the title of Doctor of Medicine 
unless he be a graduate in medicine of a university. 
3. No Fellow or Member of the College sh.all offi- 
ciously, or under colour of a benevolent purpose, 
offer medic.al aid to, or prescribe for, any patient 
whom ho knows to be under the care of another 
lcg.ally qualified medical practitioner. 

PHYSICS, or PHYSICAL SCIENCE (Gr. phjsl- 
hos, natural), comprehends in its widest sense all that 
is classed under the various branches of mixed or 
•applied mathematics, natur.al philosophy, chemistry, 
and natural history, which branches include the 
wliolo of our Imowlcdgo regarding the material 
universe. In its narrower sense, it is equivalent 
to Natural Philosophy (q. v.), which, untU of Late 
years, w.as the term more commonly used in Great 
Britain, and denotes all knowledge of the properties 
of bodies as bodies, or the science of phenomena 
unaccompanied by essential change in the objects; 
while chemistry is concerned avith the composition 
of bodies, and the phenomena accompanied by 
essential change in the objects ; and natimal history, 
in its uadost sense, includes aU the phenomena of 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral world. The 
.applic.ation of the term Physic to a branch of this 
host — ^viz., the science of medicine — is peculiar to 
the English language. 

PHYSIO'GNOMY (Gr.), the .art of judging of 
the character from the external appe.arance, especi- 
ally from the countenance. The art is founded 
upon the belief, wliich has long and generally i)re- 
vailed, th.at there is an intimate connection between 
the features and expression of the face and the 
qualities and habits of the mind ; and every m.an 
is conscious of instinctively draaving conclusions in 
this w.ay for himself with more or less confidence, 
and of acting uiiou them to a certain extent in 
the .affairs of life. Yet the attempt to reach this 
conclusion by the applic.ation of certain rules, and 
thus to raise the art of reading the human counten- 
.ance to the dignity of a science, .although often 
made, has never yet been very successful. Com- 
parisons have been instituted for this purpose 
botaveen the physiognomies of human bemgs and 
of. species of animals noted for the possession of 
peculiar qualities, as the avolf, the fox, &c. This 
was first begun by Della Porta, a Nc.apolit.an, avho 
died in 1015, and av.as afterwards carried further by 
Tischbein. The subject of physiognomy was c.agcrly 
prosecuted by Thomas Campanella ; and avhen his 
Labours h.ad nc.arly been forgotten, attention avas 
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again strongly attracted to it, although only for a 
short time, by the -mitings of Lavater (g. v.). 

PHYSIO'LOGY (6r. phjsis, nature; logos, a 
discourse) < is the science ■n’hich treats of the 
phenomena which normaUy present themselves in 
living beings, of the laws or principles to -which 
they are subject, and of the causes to -which they 
are attributable. It is, in short, the science of life, 
and hence the term Biology (6r. hios, life) hM 
been adopted by some -writers in place of physi- 
ology. Biology is, however, reg.ardcd by some 
authors (and, wo think, correctly) as including 
in its scope more than physiology, as will be seen 
from the following extract from Professor Greene’s 
remarks ‘ On the Principles of Zoology ‘Biology,’ 
ho observes, ‘is that branch of scientific inquiry 
which undertakes to investigate the nature and 
relations of livdng bodies. Every living being may 
bo reg.ardcd from two points of -view, which it is 
necessary to distinguish clearly from one another. 
The first of these exhibits to us living beings as 
possessing definite forms, which, in most instances, 
arc found to be m.ade up of a number of dissimilar 
parts or organs ; whUe the second takes cogii|z.ancc 
of the vital actions or fiinclions which these organs 
perform. That department of biology which deter- 
mines the former is termed Morphology ; that which 
investigates the latter. Physiology. Hence the 
nature of living beings is twofold — morphological 
.and physiological.'— A Manual of theProtocoa, 1859, 
pp. ix— X. 

PHYTOLA'CCA, a conus of exogenous plants, 
of the natural order Phylolaccacccc, This order 
contains about 70 Icnown species, half-shrubby and 
herbaceous plants, natives of warm parte of Asia, 
Africa, and America, and is nearly allied to the 
order Chcnopodiacea:, from which it is distinguished 
by tlio frequently numerous c.arpels, the corolla-likc 
Iierianth when the carpel is single, .and the stamens 
either exceeding the number of the segments of the 
perianth, or alternate with them. It is also nearly 
allied to Polygonecc. The genus Phytolacca has for 
its fniib a berry -with 8—10 cells, each cell onc- 
seeded. P. dccandra, the Poke or Poc.an, a native 
of North America, now naturalised in some parts of 
the south of Europe, is sometimes cidtivated for its 
young slioots, which, when bl.anchcd, are e.atcn like 
asparagus. Yet the leaves are acrid, and the root 
is .an emetic .almost or altogether equal to ipeca- 
cuanha. The root is also externally applied to euro 
itch and ringu-oim. A tinotiwc of the ripe berries, 
which are fully larger than Black Curr.ants, and 
grow in racemes, is elficacious in chronic rheumatism 
and syphilitic pains. By some it is held to be more 
v.aluablo than guaiaeum. Tho jnUp of the berries 
is employed in the adulteration of wine. — Tho 
young shoots of P. acinosa arc boiled and eaten in 
tlio Himal.ay.as, those of P. oclandra in C.aycnne, 
and a Chinese species has recently been introduced 
into British gardens for tho same use under the 
name of P. cscidenta. 

PHYTO'LOGY, another name for Bot.any, not 
much in use. 

PIIYTOZO'A (Gr. phyton, a pl.aut ; zuon, an 
animal), also c.alled Anthcrozoids, are minute bodies 
produced amidst a mucilaginous fluid in the anthc- 
ridia of many ci-yptogamous plants (Algm, Hepatjem, 
Mosses, Perns), which are either aquatic or delight 
in moist situations. In some many-cellcd antheridia 
of tho higher cryptogamous plants, each cell is 
devoted to the production of a single phjdozoon. 
When tho antheridium is mature, and burste,_tho 
phytozoa move for a short time by means of cilia— 
a provision, apparentlj’-, for their reaching tho pis- 
tillidia, the spores contained in which — according 


to an opinion rapidly gaining ground among botan- 
ists — ^they are destined to fertilise. Great diver- 
sities exist in the phytozoa of different crypto- 
gamous plants. Tho annexed figure -will convey a 
better notion of them than any mere d»scription. 



Plij-tozoa : 


(From Carpenter on tho llicrosaipe.) 

A. Anlherozolds of Funia pinlijcarpiis (a Eca-wcea), Eomo of 
them free, others Bttll included in ttieir nnthcridiol cells. 

C. Cellular contents of nn antheridium of Folyfrichtim commum 
(a moss), mature and discharglufr the anthcrozoids. 

C. Anlherozoid of Pteria serrulate (a fern) shewing a, its large 
extremity j 6, Its small extremity ; d, a, its cilia. 

Cryptog.amoiis plants, which, .as lichens, live in dry 
situations, have no phytozo.a, although it is sup- 
posed tliat they h.ave organs destined to tho same 
purpose, but destitute of tho power of motion by 
ciliti. 

PIACE’NZA, a city of Northern Italy, in the pro- 
vince of the same name, on tho right bank of thePo, 
2 miles below tho confluence of tho Trebbia with 
that river, and 8C miles west-north-west of tho city 
of Parma. Beautifully situ.ated on a fine plain, 
confined on tho south by woll-oultivatcd hiUs, the 
city itself is gloomy and desolate in appearance. 
Its streots are bro.a'd .and regular — that called tho 
Slradonc is one of the most beautiful in It.aly — but 
many of them arc unfrequented and grass-grown. 
It contains numerous p.alaces, and about _ 50 
churches. Tho cathcdr.al, .an edifice in the .ancient 
Lombard style, founded in tho 11th o., is famous 
for tho richly-ourious and grotesque character of 
its internal decorations, for its numerous sculp- 
tures, its paintings, and fgr a number of frescoes 
of great grandeur, by (i.araccio, Gucrcino, and 
others. Tho Church of Sant’ Antonio, tho origi- 
nal cathedral of P., was founded in 32-1- A. I)., 
but has boon sever.al times rebuilt. Among the 
other pi-incipal buildings, are tho P.alazzo Far- 
nese, founded in 1558, and onco a sumptuous 
edifice, but which has been long in use as a bar- 
nacle ; tho P.alazzo del Coramime, .and the Collcgio 
dei jlcrc.anti are fine monuments of art. The 
principal square is the Pia7.za Cavaalli, so called 
from the colossal bronze equestrian statues of tho 
dukes Alessandro, and Eannuccio Farncsc. This 
town occupies by far the most important imsition, 
in a military point of view, in Italy — a fact which 
was fully appreciated by those who fortified it 
with solid walls and a strong castle, which, till 1869, 
were guarded by tho Austrians. On being forced 
from tho city by tho war of 1859, tho Austrians 
did not dcstroj' the works, and the Italian govern- 
ment has strengthened and extended them by the 
formation of externally defended 'works, and of a 
formidable intrenched c.amp, which unites and 
protects the other works on the right b.ank of the Po. 
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Manufactures of silks, fustians, linens, liats, &c., 
are carried on to some extent. Pop. (1872), which 
has father decreased during the last ten years, 
34,985. 

P., called by the Romans Placentia, on account 
of its pleasing situation, first mentioned in 219 B. c., 
when a Roman colony was settled there. In 200 B. c., 
it was plundered and burned by the Gauls, but 
rapidly recovered its prosperity, and was long an 
important (military station. P. was the western 
terminus of the great iEmUian road, which began 
at Ariminum on the Adriatic. In later history, it 
plays an important part as one of the independent 
Lombard cities. 

PI'A MA'TER. See Nmvous System. 

PIA'NO (Itab soft), abbreviated p, is used in 
music tj denote that the strain where the indication 
occurs is to be played with less than the average 
intensity of force, pp, or ppp, for pianissimo, sig- 
nifies very soft, or as soft as possible. In contra- 
distinction from piano, forte, abbreviated /, is used 
to denote a more than usual force ; andlT, orfff, for 
fortissimo, a still greater degree of force. The gradual 
transition from piano to forte is indicated by the 
sign <; from forte to piano by the sign >. 

PIANOPO'RTE (Ital. jiiano, soft, and forte, 
loud), a stringed musical instrument, played by 
kej’s, developed out of the Claadchord and Harpsi- 
chord (q. v.), from which the pianoforte difl'crs 
principally in the introduction of hammers, to put 
the strings in vibration, connected with the keys by 
a mechanism that enables the player to modify at 
avill the intensity of the sounds ; whence the name 
of the instrument, 

The idea of the pianoforte was conceived inde- 
pendently about the same time by three persons in 
dificrent parts of Europe — a Gorman organist of the 
name of Schrotor; hlarius, a Erench harpsichord- 
maker; and Bartolomeo Cristofali,_a harpsichord- 
maker of Padua. Priority in point of invention (1714) 
is duo to the It.alian m.aker. .Schriiter’s discovery was 
followed up in Germany by SilboiTnann of Strasburg, 
Spilt of Ratisbon, Stein of Augsburg, and others. 
The first pianoforte seen in England was made at 
Romo by Father Wood, an English monk there. A 
foiv German manufacturers and worlancn settling in 
London, gave an impetus to the now instrument. The 
English pianoforte h.as been brought to its present 
state of perfection by a succession of improvements 
received at the hands of Broadwood, Stodart, Er.ard, 
Clcraenti, Collard, Womum, Hopkinson, and other 
makers. All the really important later inventions 
are English. The compass of the .early pianoforte 
was, like that of the harpsichord, four to five 
octaves, from which it h.as been gradually increased 
to GJ, or seven octaves, or occasionally more. _ 

The most natural of the v.arious forms which the 
instrument assumes is that of the gr.and pi.anofortc, 
derived from the harpsichord, arith the strings placed 
liorizontially, and p.arallcl to the keys. The strings 
are stretched across a compound frame of wood and 
metal, composed of bars, rods, and strongtheners of 
’V.arious Idnds — appliances nccess.ary to resist the 
enormous tension. Tliis frameavork includes a 
wooden sound-board. The mechanism by which 
hammers are connected aaitli the keys, is called 
the action of the instrument. In the earliest piano- 
fortes, the h.ammer w.a3 r.aised from beloav by a 
button attached to an upright wire fixed on the 
back-end of the key. The impulse gia'en to the 
hammer caused it to strike the string, after which 
it immediately fell back on the button, lejiving the 
string free to vibrato. This w.as called the single 
action. As the hammer, when resting on the button 
with the key pressed down, avas thus necessarily 


at a little distance from the string, the elleetual 
working of this action required that a certain impe- 
tus should be communicated to the hammer to 
enable it to touch the string. Hence it avas impos- 
sible to play very piano, and it was found that if 
the hammer was adjusted so as to be too close to 
the string when resting on the button, it was apt 
not to leave the string till after the blow had been 
given, thereby deadening the sound. This defect 
was remedied by a jointed upright piece called the 
hopper, attached to the back-end of the key, in place 
of the avire and button. When the key was pressed 
doavn, the hopper, engaging in a notch in the lower 
side of the hammer, lifted it so close to the hammer, 
th.at the lightest possible pressure caused it to 
strike ; and at this moment, when the key was BtUl 
pressed doaam, the jointed part of the hopper, coming 
in contact avith a fixed button as it rose, escaped 
from the notch, and let the hammer f.aU cle.ar aw.ay 
from the string. To prevent the hammer from 
rebounding on the string, a projection called the 
check was fixed on the end of the key, which caught 
the edge of the hammer as it fell, and held it firmly 
enough to prevent it from rising. A necess.ary part 
of the action is the damper, which limits the 
duration of each particular note, so as to cause it to 
cease to sound as soon as the pressure is removed 
from the key. It consists of a piece of leather resting 
on the top of the string, and connected with the back- 
part of the key by a vertical wire. When .any key 
is pressed down, its damper is raised off the string, 
so as to allow the sound produced to be clear and 
open; but immediately on the finger being lifted 
off the key, the damper-wire falls, and the damper 
ag.ain pi-csscs on the string, muffling and stopping 
tSe vibration. The whole r.ange of dampers may, 
when required, be raised by the use of the damper 
pcd.al, so as to prolong the sound of one note into 
another. 

One further frequent and important .addition to 
the action may be alluded to. In the mechanism 
above described, the key must rise to its position 
of rest before the hopper will again engage in the 
notch of the hammer for .another stroke ; hence, a 
note cannot bo rcpe.atod until time has been allowed 
for the full rise of the key. The repetition action 
is a contrivance, varying in different instruments, 
for getting rid of this defect, by holding up the 
h.ammer at a cert.ain height while the key is 
returning. 

Great difference of detail exists in the actions of 
different makers. Some arc more complic.ated than 
others ; but in all are to be found the same essential 
p.arts, only modified in shape and .arr.angement. 
Xlic subjoined figure represents one of the sim- 
plest gr.and pi.anoforto actions now in use. A is the 



licy, E the lover which r.aises the hammer, C the 
hammer, D the string, and E the damper ; E is the 
button which catches the lover after it has struck 
the hammer, G the cheek, H the damper pcd.al- 
liftcr, I the spring, and K, K, IC are r.ails and 
sockets. 

Formerly, the strings o£ tlio pianoforte 
all of thin %yire ; now, the bass-strings are very 
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thick, .ind coated with a fine coil of coppcr-wirc ; 
and the thickness, strength, and tension of the 
strings all diminish from the lower to the npper 
notes. A- grand pianoforte has three strings to 
each of the npper and middle notes, and now, 
generally, only two to the lower notes, and one 
to the lowest octave. IVhen the soft pedal is 
pressed down, the hammers are shitted sideways, 
so as to strike only two strings instead of tlirce, 
or one string instead of two. 

Besides the grand, the kinds of pianoforte in use 
are the square, in wliich the strings are placed still 
in a horizontal position, hut obliquely to the keys ; 
and the upright, in which the strings mn vertically 
from top to bottom of the instrument. The differ- 
ence in form necessitates alterations in the 'details 
of the action, hut the general principle is the s.ame. 

The pianoforte has in modern times attained a 
widespread popularity beyond that of any other 
musical instrument. It possesses nearly all the 
powers of expression of any other instrument ; on 
no other except the organ can we execute such 
complete successions of harmonies ; no other repre- 
sents the orchestra so well, with the advantage that 
the various parts adapted to it are brought out by 
the same performer. In all cities of the civilised 
world, there arc numerous manufacturers of the 
pianoforte, emplo 3 dng multitudes of workmen ; and 
even in the secondary towns of Europe, the number 
of makers is daily increasing. In England, the 
manufacturers who have for some time p-ast enjoyed 
the highest repute are Messrs Broadwood, Collard 
& Co., and Erard; but other makers .are rapidly 
•approaching them in excellence. Till lately, the 
German makers adopted a much less perfect action 
than the English, producing a very different touch 
and tone ; but they are now largely using the 
English action, which is spreading over the con- 
tinent. Music for the pianoforte is written in two 
staves, and on the treble and bass cleffs. Many of 
the most eminent musicians have devoted them- 
selves to composing for the pianoforte, and some 
composers of note, as Hummel, Czerny, Kalkbrennor, 
Chopin, Thalberg, Liszt, and Heller, have almost 
entirely confined themselves to that instrument. 
See Eimb.ault, The, Fianoforte, its Origin, Progress, 
and Oonslruclion (Bond. 1800). 

PI'AEISTS, c.alled .also f.amiliarly Scohpini, or 
‘ Brethren of the Pious Schools,’ a religions congrega- 
tion for the education of the poor, founded at Home 
in the last year of the IGth century. The originator 
of this institute was a Spanish priest, named Joseph 
of C.alas.anza, who, while in Borne, w.as struck with 
the imperfect and insufficient character of the 
education which then prevailed, even for the chil- 
dren of the higher classes, and conceived the idea of 
organising a body for the purpose of meeting this 
want, which the Jesuit Society had already partially 
supphed. The school which ho himself, in conjrmp- 
tiott with a few friends, opened, rapidly increased in 
number to 100, and ultimately to 700 pupils ; and 
in 1017, the brethren who, under the direction of 
Joseph, had associ.ated themselves for the work, 
were approved as a religious congregation by Paul 
V. (q. V.), who entered warmly into this and all 
other projects of reformation. In 1021, Gregory 
XV. approved the conmegation as a religious order. 
The constitution of the order was several^ times 
modified by successive popes, down to the time of 
Innocent XL Its field of operations has, of course, 
been confined to European coimtries ; and at pre- 
sent it can reckon communities in Italy, Austria, 
Spain, Hung.ary, and Poland. In Italy, during the 
revolutionary wars, the P. received into their ranks 
many members of the suppressed Society of the 
J esuits. In Spain, their establishments were spared, 
524 


on the general suppression of religions orders in 
1S3G. In Poland, eleven houses still were in exist- 
ence in 1S32. The number of members in Huugar 3 ’ 
is E.aid to be about 400, and the order is also found 
in the German and Slavonic parts of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

PIA'SSABA, or PIAC^iBA, a remark.ablo veget- 
able fibre which, during the last twentj- yc.ars, li.as 
become an article of much importance in this 
conntr}’’. It is procured from Brazil, chieflj' from 
the ports of Para and Mar.anham, and is produced 
by one or more species of palm. That which 
furnishes the gre.ater part is the Coquillamut Palm 
(Attaleafunifcra ) ; but Mr W.aUace st.atcs that much 
of it is procured from a species of Lcopoldinia, which 
he has named L. piassaha. The fibre is produced 
by the stalks of the large fan-like lo.aves. liVheu 
the le.aves deo.ay, the petioles or st.alks split up into 
bundles of cylindrical fibres of a d.ark-brown colour, 
and of a hard texture, v.aTying in thickness from 
that of a horse-hair up to that of a small crow-quill. 
This m.aterial has been found of gre.at utility in 
making brushes of .a coarse kind, particularly those 
required to sweep the street ; and for this purpose 
they have .almost superseded birch-brooms, split 
whale-bone brushes, and other similar me,ans for 
scavengers’ work. The co.arsost fibres are best for 
such purposes, and the finer ones are found very 
valuable for finer lands of brushes. 

PIA'STEE (6r. and Bat. emplaslron, a pl.aister ; 
transferred in the llomanio languages to .anythin'; 
spread out or flattened, a plate, a coin), a Spanish 
silver coin which has been extensively^ adopted by 
other nations. It was fonnorly divided into S 
silver reals, .and hence was termed^ a piece of eight, 
which name was invariably applied to it by the 
Bucaneers of the Sp.anish Main. 'The present 
Spanish piastre, commonly known as the peso duro, 
peso faerte, or, briefljq duro, is the standard of the 
money system, and is equivalent to about 4 f. Sd. of 
our money. It is divided into 20 copper reals 
(reales de vellon). In the Lov.ant, the piastre is 
c.alled a colonnato, on account of the original coins, 
which were struck for use in Sp.anish America, bear- 
ing two columns on the reverse side. — The It.alian 
piastre, or scudo, was an evident imitation of the 
Spanish coin, and was exactly equal to it in value. — 
The piastre, peso, or dollar in use in Mexico and 
Cuba, as well as in Chili, Peru, Hrugu.ay, and other 
South Americ.an states of Spanish origin, have 
approximately the same value (4s. or 4s. 2d.) The 
Dollar (q. v.) of the United States of North America 
was adopted from the Spanish pi.astre, but is .a 
fraction less in value, owing, it is said, to an error 
in the original estimate. The coin known as 
the Turkish piastre is not an imitation, but is an 
independent national silver coin, w’hich, in 17o3 
was worth about 3s. Gd, sterhug, but ^ has since 
gr.adu.ally and rapidly deterior.atcd, till at the 
present day it is equal to not more than 2J,d. of our 
money. — The Egyptian piastre is worth about 21d. 
sterling. Pieces of 2, 5, 10, and 20 piastres .are 
* struck in silver, and of 50 and 100 in gold ; the 
piece of 100 piastres being in Egypt the exchange .at 
par for £1 sterling. 

' PIA'ZZA, an open place or square. The name is 
also applied to a portico or arc.ade, such as often 
surrounds a piazza in warm countries. 

PIAZZI, Giuseppe, a colobr.ated astronomer, was 
born at Ponte in the V.altelino, July IG, 174C. He 
was received into the order of the The.atins .at Milan 
in 1764 ; and studied in that city, and subsequently 
in the houses of the same order at Borne and Turin. 
Summoned to the professorial chair of Philosophy 
at Geno.a, he so .alarmed the Dominicans by the 
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frecJloin and boldness of bis opinions, that his friend 
the grand-master thought it desirable to remove 
him to Malta, •(vhere.'in 1770, ho became Professor 
of Mathematics in the newly-founded university. 
On the breaking up of this seminary, ho returned to 
Italy, and after teaching philosophy in the Nobles’ 
College at Ravenna, ho went to Rome, where he 
became Professor of Dogmatic Theofogy in the insti- 
tution of San Andrea clclla Valle. He was trans- 
ferred inyl7S0 to the chair of Mathematics in 
Palermo ; and after some time, obtained the consent 
•and aid of government to establish an observatory 
at Palermo, which was put in working order in 
1789. The first results of his observations were, 
the rectification of some errors in the estim.ation 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic, the aberration of 
light, ^be lon^h of the tropical ye.ar, and the 
parallax of various heavenly bodies; these results 
were published in 1792. P. had now attained a 
European reputation, which was further heightened 
Iv his discoverj', on the night of Ist January 1801, 
of a new planet, the first known of the great group 
of planetoids between JIara and Jupiter. P. was 
only able to give a description of it, accompanied 
^^•ith some hypotheses of his own, to some of the 
Geiman and Italian .astronomers, avhen it dis- 
appeared ; Gauss (q. v.), however, rendered ccrt.ain 
the fact of its being a planet. It received from P. 
the name Ceres, after the .ancient goddess of .Sicily. 
P. was so sincerely .attached to Sicily, which he 
regarded as if it were his n.ative countrjq that .all 
the splendid offers of Napoleon were insufficient to 
induce him to remove to Bologna. In 180.9, he pub- 
lished a map of the fixed stars, far superior to .any 
before published, the result of ton yc.ars’ obscia'.a- 
tions ! the work was crowned by the Institute of 
Prance. In 1814, .appeared a now and more com- 
plete c.at.aloguo {containing 7G4G stars), for avhich 
he was .again rewarded avith a prize from the French 
Institute. Ho also made researches into the nature 
of comets, aided to regulate the weights and mc.asures 
of .Sicily, .and devoted tho later ye.ars of his life 
to the improvement of public education in Sicily. 
Ho wrote a number of works, of which, besides 
tho two catalogues of stars above mentioned, tho 
Lezioni Blcmcntari <Ii Aslronomia (P.alcrrao, 1817) 
is tho chief. He is also tho author of many memou-s 
draavn up for tho various scientific societies of 
Europe. P. died, 22d Jidy'182G, .at N.aples. 

PI'BROCH, a species of marti.al music performed 
on the b.agpipo of the Highlanders, aa-hioh has been 
found to h.ave a wonderful power in arousbig their 
military instincts. Its rhythm is so irregular, and 
its notes in the quicker parts so much jumbled 
together, th.at a stranger has difficulty in following 
the raodul.ations or reconciling his car to them. The 
earliest mention of tho military music of tho b.agpipc 
is in 1594, at tho b.attle of Balrinncs ; indeed, prior 
to th.at period, tho bagpipe c.an hardly be looked on 
as a nation.al instrument of Scotland. There arc 
appropriate pibroebs belonging to various clans .and 
districts, but some of these may not bo older tb.an 
tho beginning of last century. One of tho oldest 
known pibroebs is called tho ‘ Battle of H.arlaw,’ but 
it may be doubted whether it w.as contemporary with 
tb.at event (1411). In tho ballad account of that 
b.attle, there is mention of trumpets and horns, but 
none of tho b.agpipe ; and tho pibroch stylo of music 
has so obvious a rehation to tho b.agpipe, that it is 
difficult to suppose that it preceded the use of th.at 
instrument. According to Sir Walter Scott, the 
connoisseurs in pipe-music affect to discover in a 
well-composed pibroch tho imitative sounds of 
march, conflict, flight, pursuit, and all the current 
of a heady fight. Many remarkable instances have 
been recorded of tho effect of tho pibroch on the 


Highlanders. At the b.attle of Quebec, in April 
1760, whilst the British troops were retreating in 
confusion, the pipers were ordered to strike up a 
favourite pibroch, .and the result av.as that the High- 
landers, who avero broken, rallied the moment that 
they heard the music, and formed with great alacrity 
in the rc.ar. 

PI'CA, Sec Magpie. 

PICA. See Mokmd ArPEriiES. 

PICA. See Printing. 

PICARDY (Picardie), an ancient province m 
the north of Fraiice, w.as bounded on the W. by 
the English Ch.anncl, and on the E. by Champagne. 
Tho name does not occur till the 13th century. The 
capital of this province was Amiens. The territory 
now forms the department of Sovime, and portions 
of the departments of Aisne and Pas-de-Calais. 

PI'CCOLO (Ital. Jlauio piccolo, sm.aU flute), a flute 
of small dimensions, having the same compass as tho 
ordin.aiy flute, while tho notes aU sound an octavo 
higher than their notation. In joyous as wcU as 
violent p.assages, this instrument is sometimes very 
cffecth'e in an orchestra. 

PICCOLOMINI, one of the oldest and most 
distinguished families of Italy, w.as originally 
settled at Rome, but .afterwards removed to Siena, 
and subsequently obtained possession of the duchy 
of Amalfi. It has produced mmierous celebrated 
UlUraleitrs and avarnors, one pope (Pius II.), and 
several cardinals. One of tho most distinguished 
in the history of this family was OlTAVio P., 
the first Duke of Amalfi, born in 1509, .and fifth 
in direct descent from Pope Pius II. Ho early 
entered the Spanish military service, and after 
tailing part in the Milanese camp.aigns, was sent 
as c.aiitain arith a Florentine c.aa’.alry regiment 
to aid Ferdinand II. .against tho Bohemians. As 
a c.av.alry le.ader, ho distinguished himself ; and 
from the regiment of cuirassiers under his com- 
mand issued tho de.ath-de.ahng bidlet to Gustavus 
Adolphus. In 1C34, ho aa-.as jilaced under the 
orders of Wallenstein, avho took a gre.at fancy 
to him, and confided to him his secret designs 
.against tho emperor ; P., hoavever, communioated 
these designs to the emperor, and received, as a 
reav.ard for his fidelity, a part of IV.aUenstein’s 
estates. During the remainder of this year, he w.as 
actively cng.agcd .against the Swedes, .and gre.atly 
distinguished hirnsmf in the first b.attlo of Nordliu- 
gen. In tho following season he was sent with 
20,000 troops to aid the Sp.aniards in the Nother- 
l.ands, where the French and Dutch avero carry- 
ing all before them. P. speedily drove out the 
French, but his success against the Dutch was 
not BO marked. He av.as withdraavn by the emperor 
in 1G40 to stay the Swedes, who, under B.aner, avero 
threatening the hereditary possessions of Austria ; 
and his success against these invaders in Bohemia 
and tho P.alatinate, though damped bj' the defeat 
inflicted on him in Silesi.a by Torstensohn, induced 
tho Iting of Spain to entre.at the emperor to send 
him again to the Netherlands to t.ako the command 
of tho Spanish troops. But his success avas not 
nearly so decisia'o as before, tho prestige of tho 
Spanish infantry having been completely destroyed 
by tho great Gonde at Rocroi (19th May 1G43). 
P., however, was .ag.ain successful .against both tho 
French and Dutch till 1C48, avhen he was anew 
summoned to Germany to encounter the victorious 
Swedes; but after a brief c,ampaign, tho peace of 
Wcstph.alia (1G48) put .an end to his c.areer. Ho 
avas created a field-m.arshal by the emperor, and 
avas sent as plenipotentiary to the Congress 6i 
Nuremberg (1G49), and soon after avas raised to the 
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Mgli dignity of a prince of tfie empire. The king of 
Spain conferred upon him the order of the Golden 
Pleece, and bestowed upon him in fief the dnchy 
of Amalfi, whioh had previously belonged to his 
family. P. died at Vienna, 11th August 1C56, 
leaving no children ; his son Max, who figures in 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, is only a poetical fiction. 
His fame as a warrior and general is somewhat 
tarnished by his cruel treatment of a number of 
Hessian and Lnnehurgor prisoners in 1640. 

PICHEGHH, Chaeles, a Trench general, was 
bom IGth February 1761, at Arbois, in the depart- 
ment of Jiu-a, France. Though of humble parentage 
ho succeeded in gaining admission to the college 
of his native town, where, and subsequently at 
Brienne, ho received a thorough education. He 
was speci.ally distinguished in mathematics, and had 
some thoughts of devoting himself to tcac^g as 
a profession j but the adidee of Father Perault 
induced him to enter an artillery regiment in 17S3, 
and he had risen to the rank of a lieutenant when 
the Revolution broke out. P. became an ardent 
democrat ; joined the army of the Rhine, and by 
his brilliant soldierly qualities soon attracted 
general attention. In 1793, he became commander- 
in-chief of the army, and in conjunction with the 
army of the Moselle under Hoche, repeatedly 
defeated the Austrians, took from them many 
important towns, as Gemersheim, Spire, Worms, 
&o., and established himself in the P.-datinate ; 
while, after the arrest of his coadjutor Hoche, 
his success at the head of the combined RMne 
and Moselle armies was not less decided. The 
rapidity and boldness of his manoeuvres, when he 
took the command of the army of the north, in 
1794, disconcerted the allies ; and before long they 
were compelled to retreat beyond the Meuse. After 
a brief respite, P. crossed this river, driidng the 
British before him ; and by February 1795,had_com- 
pletedthc conquest of the Butchtowns and provinces, 
endin"’ the campaign by capturing the enemy’s fleet 
(whioh had been frozen in). Ho next visited P.aris, 
and while there, suppressed an insurrection of the 
fcuibourgs (1st April 1795) ; but soon afterwards 
retiu-ned to the army, whioh was now opposed to 
the Austrians on the western frontier, and for some 
time displayed his usual skfll and energy, crossing 
the Rhine in the face of the enemy, and capturing 
Mannheim, the chief fortress, on its banlm. But 
the anarchy which he had found at Paris, com- 
bined with the flattering promises and bribes held 
out to him by the Prince of Cond£, converted 
P. into a secret partisan of the Bourbons. His 
remissness, the imwonted folly and awkwardness 
of his military raanceuiTos, though pre.arrangcd 
with the Austrian generals, was not suspected 
till he suffered himself to be shamefully defe.atod 


till he suffered himself to be shamefully defe.atod 
at Heidelberg, and then retreated, leaving Jour- 
dan (q.v.) without support, thus compellmg the 
latter also to retire. The suspicions of the 
Directory were now aroused, and being confirmed 
by the seizure of P.’s correspondence, he was imrae- 
diately superseded by Moreau^ (<5* ’'’•)» retted 
to Dative tornij "where he lived tiU l/97> wlieii 
he was elected one of the council of Five Hiindred. 
He soon became president; but continuing his 
intrigues with the Bourbons, he was arrested, and 
subsequently transported to Cayenne. Escaping in 
June 1798, he made his way to Sm-inam, whence ho 
sailed for England. He now entered heart and 
soul into the Bourhon conspiracy along with George 
Cadoudal (q.v.), the two Polignacs, De Riviire, and 
others, the primary object being the assassmation of 
the First Consul. The conspirators secretly reached 
Paris, and there P. attempted. to_ permiade Moreau, 
who w'as also a royalist, to join with them, but 
520 


without success. But the plans of the conspirators 
were Eoon.lmown to the police ; and an intimate 
friend of P., with whom ho resided, sold the secret 
of his retreat to the police for 109,000 crowns. P, 
was surprised in his sleep, and carried off naked to 
the Temple, where he was found dead in his bed 
on the morning of 0th April 1604. The Roy^^ts 
have endeavoured to fasten a charge of priv.ate 
assassination on Hapolcon, but it is more generally 
believed that P. strangled himself. 

PICHI'HCHA, an extinct volcano in the west 
cordillera of the Andes, in Ecuador, .about ton miles 
north-west of Quito. It is of irregular form, and is 
14,984 feet in height. Around -the crater are two 
other peaks of nearly equal elevation. 

PICHLER, KAEomrE, one of the most eminent 
novelists of Germany, was bom in 1769 at Vienna, 
where her father, Ikanz von Greiner, held scver-al 
legal offices and court dignities. In 1796, she 
married CounciRor Andrew Pichler, and published 
her'firsfwork trader the title of Gleiclmisse (AVien, ' 
1800). This w.as quickly followed by other writings, 
as the novels Olivien (Wien, 1802) ; Leonova (AA^icn, 
1804) ; Exith (Wien, 1805), &c. ; and the success 
which attended the appe.aranoe of these productions, 
encouraged her to try a more .ambitious line of com- 
position. In 1808 .appeared AgaihoMes, which, 
according to some critics, is the best of her novels. 
In this work, she ende.avoured, in opposition to the 
views expressed by Gibbon, in his History of the 
beeline of the Eoman Empire, to depict the en- 
nobling effect of Christianity on the human mind. 
At the suggestion of Hormayr and other literary 
friends, wlTo had been struck by the success with 
whioh she threw herself into the spirit of the times 
of which she wrote, she turned her attention to the 
task of popularising German history, with the view 
of fostering a more general feeling of patriotism. 
Among her best works of this kind, which ap- 
peared between 1811 and 1832, and the earlier of 
which preceded Scott’s gre.atest historical novels, wo 
may instance Grafen von Hohenhery (Leip. ISll)^; 
JDie Belayething Wien’s von 1683 (Wien, 1824) ; Hie 
Sdiiccden in Frag (AVien, 1827) ; and Henrktte von 
England (Wien, 1832) ; while of her social novels, 
the following are among the most popular ; Francn- 
u-Srde (Wien, 1808) ; Die Kelenhuhler (Wien, 1821); 
and Eeilbilder (AA’’ien, 1840). She died -at Vienna 
in 1843. Her dr.amas were failures, .and in her 
novels there is not .a. little tedious diffusencss, 
a remark which applies with equal truth to her 
autobiogr.aphy, which appeared at .Ationna in 1844 
under the title of Denkwilrdigheiten a. m. Helen, .and 
formed part of the edition 'of her collected works, 
published .at Vienna in 1845 in sixty volumes. 

PI'CKET, . in Mflitary Language, has sevenal 
significations. It applies to_ a stake shod and 
sometimes, ringed with h-on, driven into the ground, 
and used to sustain ropes, which mark off sections in 
a c.amping-ground, or for tying horses to. These 
pickets .are four or five feet long. Short pickets 
about eight inches long are employed as anchors for 
the ropes extending tents. — In Fortification, pickets 
are pointed stakes for pinning gabions together and 
to the ground; also, when pomted at both ends, and 
laid close together, of different lengths, and in a 
position inchued towards the front, they form a 
I powerful obstruction to the advance of a storming- 
l p.arty, h.aving a gre.at effect in breaking a line of 
! soldiers.— PicieJ was formerly a military punishment, 
I where the cidprit was held by the raised arm in 
i such a position that his whole weight 'feU on one 
L foot, whioh was supported on a picket with a blunt 
, point. The time the man thus stood w.as propor- 
t tioned to the offence. The punishment became. 
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p.ftor a few moments, extremely painful : it lias long 
been discontinued on sanitary grounds. — Xlie word 
•pidxl, Tvlion applied to a small guard of men, is 
ordinarily mitten Piquet (q. v.). 

PICKLES. Althougb the term jifcHed is applied 
to animal substances, sucb as beef, pork, fish, &c., 
preserved in salt, yet pickles are generally under- 
stood to be tbe various parts of vegetables preserved 
in vineg.ar. Tbe process employed is first to wash 
the articles intended for pickles in clean cold water, 
and afterwards to so.ak them for a few days in a 
strong solution of salt in water. They are next 
taken out, and if fruits or roots, dried in a doth ; but 
if vegetables, such as cauliflower, &c., they must be 
weU drained, and then placed in the vessels intended 
to hold them, a few peppercorns, or any other spice 
which is suitable, behig sprinlded in from time to 
time. 'WT.en the vessel is so far filled that it will 
hold no more, boiling vinegar is poured in until it 
is quite full, and tightly covered up. Many persons 
prefer to boil the spices, of whatever kind used, in 
the vunegar; and some add the vinegar cold to such 
vegetables or fruit as are of a naturally soft sub- 
stance, because, except in the case of green w.alnuts, 
.and one or two other fruits, extreme softness is 
objeotionablo in pickles. 'When the materials to be 
pickled are naturally green, as in the case of 
gherkins or small cucumbers, French be.ans, &c., it 
is considered very desirable to preserve their colour 
as much as possible ; and it is sometimes very suc- 
cessfully accomplished by steeping vine, cabb.age, 
spinach, or p.arslcy leaves in the vineg.ar, by which 
their colour is imparted through the vinegar to 
the pickles. But this requires great care and 
patience, more, indeed, than is generally thought 
worth applying to it, and dealers consequently 
resort to very reprehensible methods of colouring 
their pickles, such as boiling tho vinegar in copper 
vessels, and thereby forming an aootato of copper, 
which is green ; or even dmootly adding that s.alt 
to the piolues. Many serious accidents have resulted 
from the presence of this poison. 

TIio principal pickles made in this country arc 
callage, almost always made from tho red variety ; 
to this is frequently added slices of hoot-root, which 
are an agreeable addition, and improve tbe colour. 
Tho celebrated Spanish picldo is a mixture of the 
red cabbage and slices of the large Spanish onion. 
Some housewives, in their efibrts to outrival their 
neighbours, add a little cocbinoal to improve tbe 
colour. Tbe spices considered most smtablo for 
pickled cabbage are white and black peppercorns, 
ginger, and m.aoo. — Oauliflowers. Only tho flower 
portion, with its white branches, is used, and in 
other respects they are treated as cabb.age. — 
Qherhins, or very young cucumbers. These require 
the same spices as the cahh.ago ; hut much care is 
required to keep as well as possible their green 
colour. This pickle is tho one which British cooks 
and housewives most pride themselves upon making 
well; and almost every' one has some p.articular 
plan for its preparation. A very much approved 
method is to soak the gherkins in a brine, composed 
of six ounces of salt to tho quart of water for 
twenty-four hours, then drain or dry in a cloth, 
place them in jars, and pour in tho pickle, composed 
of vinegar, with an addition to each quart of one 
ounce salt, black popporcoms a quarter of an 
ounce, one ounce of ginger slightly bruised, ono or 
two blades of mace, and a dozen hay-loaves. After 
soaking two days, they are set on the fire until 
they simmer, and then -replaced in tho jars, which 
must he well corked, and covered with skin, to 
exclude tho air . — French Beans. Tho young green 
pods are prepared in tho same w.ay as ghemns. — 
Onions and Bachalots arc carefully peeled, and, after 


two days’ steeping in brine, covered with boiling 
vinegar, to which the spice, usually black pepper- 
corns, has been added. A small variety of onion, 
c^ed the silver-skin, is generally used. — Walnuts. 
These are gathered green, and so tender that a pin 
can easily he pushed through them : they are useless 
when the shell has begun to form. They require 
at least a week’s steeping in the brine. The vinegar 
must he poured on them boiling hot. The spices 
used 'are peppercorns, mace, ginger, and sometimes 
a_ little garlic and cloves.— jkws/irooms are some- 
times piclded only in brine, and arc very useful for 
gravies, &c., in winter-time. They are also pre- 
served in rinegar, and must be washed in salt and 
water quickly, and then boiled in the vinegar, to 
which, besides the spices, a small quantity of salt 
is added. — JSiasiurliums. The young green fruit or 
seeds of tho Nasturtium plant, or greater Indi.an 
Cress (Tropceoleum nasturtium), make a most excel- 
lent piclde, which is an admirable substitute for the 
foreign capers in sauces for various dishes, and 
alone is an agreeable pickle. — Several kinds of 
mixed picldes .arc made, the chief of which is ono 
called Picalilty, or ‘Indian Pickle,’ which consists 
of a mixture of cucumbei-, cauliflowers, &c., with a 
considerable quantity of mustard seed and flour of 
mustard used as a spice, which gives it a bright 
yellow colour. 

Of the foreign pickles imported from other coun- 
tries, we have tho unopened buds of the beautiful 
plant spinosa, c.alled Capers; olives, piclded 
both in brine and rinegar, hut cliieily in the former 
— ^both from Southern Eiwopc. From tropical 
countries, every v.ariety of tlie capsicum — green 
shoots of bamboo — and tho fruit of tho mango, 
which is in much esteem wherever it is known, not- 
withstanding a turpentine flavour, which is not 
agreeable at first. Besides these, there .are numer- 
ous other pickles of less import.anco, almost every 
soft part of wholesome vegetables being adapted 
for this mode of preparation. Pickles generally 
are considered provocatives to appetite, and if used 
judiciously, and made juoperly, are wholesome and 
agreeahlo additions to our food. 

PI'CO, one of tho Azores Islands, stands midw.ay 
between tho eastern and western extremities of tho 
group, a few miles south-east of F.ayal. It is 45 
miles long, and 5 miles in .average width ; area about 
225 square miles ; pop. — tho dcscend.ants of Portu- 
guese — about 30,000. It is traversed by a volcanic 
ridge, which rises 7G13 feet high in tho Pe.ak (Pico), 
whenoo the name of the island. See Azoees. 

PICO, Giovanni, della Mieandola, an Italian 
pliilosophor .and theologian, whoso genius is decidedly 
inferior to the reputation he once enjoyed, was the 
son of the sovereign prince of Mirandola and Con- 
cordia, and was horn 24th February 14C3. At tho 
ago of 14, he was sent to the university of Bologna, 
and after spending some years there, visited tho 
principal schools of Italy and France, everywhere 
distinguishing himself by tho extraordinary facility 
with avhich he mastered tho most dilKciUt br,anches 
of knowledge. His linguistic acquisitions embraced 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Ar.ahio, besides 
Italian and French ; he was f.amili.ar with the diffe- 
rent phases of tho scholastic philosophy, and ho was 
also versed in mathematics, logic, and physios. At 
the age of 23, ho returned to Home, when Innocent 
VIII. was pontiff, and immediately sought an oppor- 
tunity of shewing his learning in tho most striking 
manner, by publicly posting up no fewer than 900 
theses or propositions in logic, ethics, ifliysios, 
mathematics, theology, n.atural and cabalistic m.agio, 
dr.awn from Latin, Greek, Jewish, and Arabic 
writere, offering to maintain an argument on each 
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ni^ainst all the scholars of Europe, and undertaking the origin and language of the Piets. This is yhat, 
to nav the expenses of those who came from a among Sootti_sh_ antiquaries, has keen emphatically 
■distance. P. presumptuously entitled his theses D& called ‘ the Pictish question ; _ respcctmg which the 
Omni Ee Scibili (On Everything that can be Known), best-lcnown and most _ amusing, and certainly not 
and Voltaire sarcastically added, ct de guibusdatn the least useful discussion, is that between Jonathan 
aKis, which addition is as true as it is witty. P. Oldbuck and Sir Arthur V ardour, m the sixth 
had several encounters with notable scholars, and chapter of The Antiquainj. The disputants ca 
is reported to have come off victorious on cveiy hardly even now be said to bo agreed; but the 
occasion. But his very success was the cause of prevailing opinion is, what sound criticism alw.ays 
misfortune. The chiu-ch appointed a committee to pointed to, that the P were a CeUic racc-perhaps 
report on the propositions of the young prince, the hrstknoum inhabitants of NortW 
and the result was that several of them were (as some hold) to be ideutified with the C.aledo- 
condemned as ‘heretical,’ although the .author nrnns of the Koman amters. At the time when they 
was acquitted of any heretical intentions. P. now became generally spoken of imdor the name ^1., 
avitlidrcw from Pvome, and after a short time settled they occupied the whole territory north of the Eirth 
».iii Elorence, where he austerely devoted his whole of Eorth, except the western portion, which had been 
^mh to the composition of polemical tre.atises .-Igainst colonised or subdued by the_ Scots, aiiotlier Celtic 
and Moh.ammed.ans, and to the retiifcation nation, avhose chief seat w.as m Irekand— the proper 
of iiidioial astrolony. Among his closest friends avorc and ancient Scotland. The southern bound.ary 
Politian and Fioino. He died 17th November 1494, of the P. avas the Koman proaunce of Valentin, 
at the e.arlv aoe of 31. A complete edition of his embracing the territory between the two Koman 
, _ -1 _j. T>*i iJ. lAnei . A f. r, rtfsn'nrV whpn nritmn wa.a n.oa.Ti* 


Sentem an allegorical explanation of Creation as island may be traced avith considerable distinctness, 
recorded in the Book of Genesis; CondifsioncsP/iffo- Making allowance for partial changes at various 
sovMc(e, Odbalislica. ct T/icoio.qiccc— these .are the times, these boundaries may bo held to bo the fol- 

« 1- 1- li-.A .-t. IrviYTita/v . ■piVfioh fA>'»ifnrv pvrAnfIprI nlnnfr thft 


nitatc, P. is a laappy illustrafcioa of tlic immediate tUc western coast from the Pirfch of Clyde to the 
effects produced iu literature by the ‘revival of modem BoSs-shirc; but the precise line between 
letters : * he is full of a specious kind of universal the two nations cannot bo ascertained. Ihe country 
ieamin", zealous and enthusiastic, but destitute of of the P. was bounded on tlm south by the Firth of 


oririnality, depth, or creative power. ‘He was,* Forth and the province of Lotman, then possessed 
sa^ M. Matter, ‘a prodisy of memory, elocution, by the English ; while the country of the boots had 
and di.alectics, but neither a writer nor a thinker.’ for its southern boundaries the Firth of Clyde and 
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PIOROTO'XINE(Cn|Hr,0,)isthoactivcprinciplo 'j],,, pictish n.ation consisted of two great divi- 
of Cocadus indicus, from wliicli it may be extracted gions, c.allcd the Northern and the Sonthom P., the 
by hoding .alcohol, or by water containing a little ijoundary between them being the mountain r.ango 
hydroohlorio acid. It crystallises in colourless known afterwards as the Grampians. These divi- 
prisms. This suhstanoo is cxtromoly poisonous, gjogg goom at some times to have been ruled by 
one-third of a grain being sufficient, when intro- different princes, .at other times to h.avo been under 
ducediuto the stomach of a cat, to produce tetanic one sovcroimi. The P. were converted to Christianity 
conaadsions and death in ten minutes. nt different periods. The Soniliern P. received the 

PICTOU', a thriving so.aport on the north co.ast faith from St Nmi.an, Bishop of Candida C.as.a, early 
of Nova Scotia, on the north shore of an ample and in the 5th century. This is mentioned by Bede, and 
qiorfootly protected h.arhour, S5 miles in direct line the fact itself has nea^r been doubted ; hut eontro- 
iiorth-north-east of Halifax. Bat. of light-house, a’ersy, as usual, has been busy aa-ith the det.ails. 
45’ 41' N. ; long. 62’ 40' AV. It stands in .a fertile The point in dispute is the situation of the P. who 
and avell-ciiltiv.ated district, aa-ith extensive co.al- oaa-ed their conversion to Ninian (q. v.). A careful 
mines and quarries of biiikUng-stone in the vicinity, examination of the statements of Vcnorahle Bode, 
It exports biiildhig-stone, dried fish, and potatoes, and the fuller hut less trustaa’orthy narrative 
Commerce is vapidly increasing ; ship-building of Allred of Kiev.aux, avill shoav th.at tho Soiithern 
is a’igorously carried on in Pictoii. 'The mean P., cona’crted by Ninian, had their seat north of the 
summer temperature is 03° '52, .and the mean tern- Forth; tliat they were, in fact, the great dia-ision 
peraturo for the year is 42° 09. Population (1871) of the Pictish nation occupying tho country hotaveen 
3402. the Firth .and the Gr.ampians. Tho l.ahoiirs of 

PICTS, the ancient inh.ahitaiits of tho north- Ninian avero carried on .and completed by teachers 
eastern provinces of Scotland. Everything con- aa-hose names oto well knoayn to the readers of 
nectod with tho history of the P. has been made ecclesiastical history — ^Palladins, Serf, Tcrnan, and 
matter of controversy, and it is not easy to ascertain others. TJio Northern P. oaa-ed their cona-ersion to 
tho truth, avhero tho information gia-cn by early a teacher of higher reiioaa-n— St Coliiinb.a (q.v.). The 
avriters is so scanty, and avherc most modern authors ^ife of th.at abbot, from his lo.aa-nig Ireland m oC3, to 
seem only to h-Ja-e looked for matcri.als to support a his de.atk in 597, avas cliiclly spent iii cona-ertiug the 
faamurite thooiy. Northern Piets. Their lailcr at this time aa-as Briule, 

It aadU ho unnecessary to enter on an examina- son of Mailcon, whom Bedo styles a very poaa^rfiil 
tion of the n.ame itself. Tho ‘ Pioti’ of the Romans king. His chief residence av.as on tho hanlis of the 
proh.ahly represented a avord by aadiioh tho nation Ness, .and there _ Coliimh.a baffled and confutett 
av.as knoavn in its own Language, .as aveU as tho bar- the heathen Magi in the manner recorded by his 
baric custom to aa-hich the avell-knoavn expression of biographer Adamnan. It is impossible to ascertaiii 
Claiidiau, ‘ nee false nomine Pictos,’ bears reference, the precise obaractor of the superstitions held by tbo 
Of much more importance is tho inquiry regarding P. before their conversion. Those avhom Adamnan 
628 
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calls Jlagi, are by some modern writers styled 
Druids, a1id their religion is said to have been a 
species of Druidism— whatever that may he held 
to mean. 

Brude, the first Christian king of the P., died 
in 5SG. Catalogues are preserved, of more or less 
authority, of the sovereigns who succeeded him. 

It is impossible to reconcile the discrepancies of 
these lists, which probably contain the names 
of princes who reigned at the same time_ in the 
northern and southern divisions of the kingdom. 
The limits of the Pictish territories continued mueh 
the same till the middle of the 7th e., when a portion 
of the southern province was subdued by Oswy, 
king of Northumbria. In the beginning of the 
reign of Oswy’s son and successor, Egfrid, the P. 
made an attempt to recover the territory which had 
been wrested from them. It was unsuccessful ; and 
the power of the English was so firmly estahlislied, 
that tl/e conquered province was erected into a 
diocese separ.ate from Lindisfarne, the seat of the 
bishop being fixed at Abercorn. Encouraged by the 
success which had attended his enterprises, Egfrid 
seems to have contemplated the subjugation of the 
whole Pictish kingdom. He advanced northwards 
with his army ; Brude, son of Dili, king of the P., 
retreating before him. The English sovereign passed 
the Tay, and the P. m.ade a stand at Nechtansmere, 
supposed to he Dunnichen, in Angus. A conflict 
ensued ; the EngUsh were utterly defeated, and 
their king was slain. The consequences of this 
battle, which was fought on the 20th of Maj' GS5, 
were very important. The P. recovered the whole 
tenitory which they had lost, and even subdued 
for a time a portion of the proper Korthumbrian 
kingdom. 

Tlie next Pictish prince whose name calls for 
special notice is Kcctan, son of Dereli, who suc- 
ceeded about the year 710. He cultivated learning 
to some extent, and aspired to the position of an 
ecclesiastical reformer. The Pictish Church held 
precisely the same doctrines as the English ; but 
it differed in various points of ritual, the most 
important of which related to the proper time of 
keepinfr Easter. The king applied for advice to 
CeolfriS, Abbot of Jarrow, and the answer, which 
is addressed ‘ To the most Excellent Lord, and most 
Glorious King, Nectan,’ is preserved among the 
works of Venerable Bede. Encoura,gcd by this 
epistle, he summoned a council of his clergy and 
nobles, and enjoined them to observe the English 
usa'^os. The royal command met with a ready 
obedience. He had also applied to the Abbot of 
Jarrow for architects to build a church of stone in 
the Eoman fashion, which he proposed to dedicate 
to St Peter. ’ Wo are told by Bede that the archi- 
tects were sent, but have no further information on 
this interesting subject. The plans of the king 
were probably interrupted by dissensions among 
his people ; and the entire assimilation of the eccle- 
siastical institutions of Northern Britain to those 
of England was postponed for four centuries. 

The most active of all the Pictish sovereigns 
was Hungus, son of Urgust, who succeeded in 730, 
and reigned for thirty years. He was engaged in 
constant wars with the Scots, the Britons, and the 
English, in which he was generally victorious. 
After his death, the kingdom began to decline. 
The history of its latest period is involved in impe- 
netrable obscurity ; all that wo know for certain is 
the final result. Various princes claimed the crown, 
and held possession of portions of the kingdom. 
But the most powerful competitor was Kenneth, 
son of Alpin, king of the Scots, who was descended, 
in the female line, from the ancient sovereigns of the 
P., and was probably the true inheritor, according 
34G 


to the peculiar law of succession which is said to 
have existed among that nation. Kenneth was 
acknowledged as king in 843, and fixed his i-esidence 
at Forteviot in Stratherne, the capital of the Pictish 
kingdom. 

A famous passage from Henry of Huntingdon has 
often been quoted, in illustration of the supposed 
utter destruction of the P., of their princes, their 
race, and their language. It is referred to in that 
sense at the close of the following sentences of a 
work w’ritten some time before, but only published 
in the year 1864. ‘ The Pictish vessel is seen 

in the distant horizon ; she approaches rapidly, 
till you clearly distinguish the crew upon the 
deck ; but before you are near enough to hear their 
voices, she sinks, the waters close over her, and 
the wreck never can be raised. The total extinc- 
tion of the Pictish language renders any further 
inquiry impossible. The acumen and criticism 
of the 19th century cannot advance beyond the 
homely wisdom of the 12th eentury.’ — Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s History of Normandy and England, 
vol. iv. p. 294. 

The impression conveyed by such words is an 
erroneous one. The Pictish princes still continued 
to reign in the persons of Kenneth and his descend- 
ants. They were kings of the P. in reality and by 
race, as much as James I. and his successors were 
kinos of England. The princes did not cease in the 
onc^ase more than in the other to be sovereigns of 
the larger kingdom, because they had previously 
■ruled in the lesser one. Neither did the nation of 
the P. cease to exist. They dwelt as before in their 
own land ; their old capital was the capital of the 
new kingdom ; and Pictavia is spoken of by the 
chronicles long after the aecession of Kenneth, and 
long before Scotia became identified with Northern 
Britain, or ceased to be the ordinary name for 
Ireland. Undoubtedly, througli the influence of 
the kings, and perhaps of th', clergy, whom the 
later Pictish princes had held under an oppressive 
bondage, the Scots became the predominant race, 
and finally gave their name to tne united kingdom 
and nation. Neither did the language of the P. 
cease to be spoken. It continued, as before, to bo 
the dialect of the nortl. eastern prortnees, till, first 
in the extreme north, it yielded to the Scandi- 
navian invader, and afterwards— more than two 
centuries subsequently to the accession of Kenneth 

it beg.an to recede slowly before the Teutonic 

tonmie of English and Flemish colonists. The 
sanm process which destroyed the Celtic lanraage 
of the Pictish people, destroyed also the Celtic 
language of the British kingdom of Cumbria. The 
subject’ of the Pictish language has been of late 
thoroughly discussed by ilr Skene in his Four 
Ancient BooU of IFafcs. In addition to Peanfnhrl, 
the sole Pictish word formerly known, Mr Skene 
has discovered four other distinct words, besides a 
number of syllables entering into proper names; 
and from all these he deduces the opinion that 
Pictish ‘is not Welsh, neither is it Gaelic ; hut ^ 
is a Gaelic dialect partaking largely of Welsh 
forms.* More specifically, he holds that Pictish, as 
compared with Gaelic, was a Low dialect— that is, 
differed from Gaelic in much the same way that 
Low German differs from High. 

The chief ancient authorities for the history ot 
the P. are Adamnan's Life of St Columhaf edited 
bv Dr Reeves ; the Ecclesiastical History of Vener- 
able Bede; the Life of St Ninian hy Allred of 
Rievaux, in Pinkerton’s Ancient Lives of Scollish 
Saints; the Pictish Chronicle, in the appendix 
to innes’s Critical Essay on the Ancient Inhabit- 
ants of Scotland, and in the appendix to Pinker- 
ton’s Inyiiiry into the History of Scotland ; ana 
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tlie Irish Annals, edited by O’Conor. Tiie beat 
modern 'works on the subject ore Inncs’s Critical 
JSssat/, and bis Civil and Ecclesiastical Ilistor;/ o/ 
Scotland; Pinkerton’s Inquiry; Clnalmers’s Cale- 
donia, vol. i. j Bitson’s Annals of the Caledonians, 
Eicls, and Scots; Mr Grub’s Ecclesiastical History 
of Scotland, vol. i. ; a dissertation in G-mnelt's Philo- 
logical Essays ; and Jlr IV. P, Skene in liis Four 
Ancient Boohs of irnles/ and in Celtic Scotland 
(2 vols., 1S75 — 1S77). 

PIOTS’ HOUSES, tlio name popularly given in 
many parts of Scotland to tbc rude underground 
buildings, more commonly and acctu'.ately called 
Eartu-iiouses (q. v.). Tbc name is often given 
also to a more adv.inced class of buildings of the 
same kind, found in the more northern counties of 
Scotland. The ground-plan of one of these at 
ICettlcburn, in Caithness, explored and described 
by tire late bir A. II. Bliind, of Sibster, is figured 
in the accompanj’ing ■n'oodcut. The outaost circle 



Piet’s House at Kottlcbum, Ground-pl.an. 

represents the extreme limits of the mound tvhich 
covered the stnicturc ; a, a bounding ■wall, three 
feet thick, and three feet high, nidely built of large 
unsbaped stones ; l>, an inner wall, four or five feet 
high ; c and d, fragments of walls faced outwards ; 
e and f, passages leading to the inner chambers; 
17, h, and i, passages leading to smaller side cham- 
bers ; h, a w.all within the waU of the chamber s; 
m, a chamber, so ruined th.at its walls could not be 
traced all round ; n, a large boulder, which, being 
difficult to remove, had been built over; o, a 
chamber containing a regularly built -well (between 
p and p), nine feet deep, and roofed over. The 
whole w.ails were built without mort.ar. The objects 
found ■within them were remains of animals and 
shell-fish, fragments of pottery, and implements of 
stone, bone, horn, bronze and iron. The name of 
Piets’ Houses is also occasion.aUy given in the north 
of Scotland to rude stone structures above ground. 

PICTUBES are now protected by the law in a 
manner similar to books, the copyright of which 
belongs to some iudividiml. By ■the act of 25 and 
20 Viet. c. OS, if the author of any painting, draaring, 
or photograph in aa’hich there shall be subsisting 
copyright, after selling the same, or if any one, -with- 
out tile consent of the proprietor for the time being, 
repeat, copy, colowrably imitate, or otherwise mul- 
tiply for sale, hire, ejdiibition, or distribution, or 
sso 


cause this to be done, or kno-nfingly import into the 
United Kingdom, or sell, &o. such coines, he shall 
forfeit to the proprietor of the cop3Tight a sum not 
exceeding £10, and the copies and materials shall 
belong to such proprietor, hloreover, if any person 
affix a mark, monogr-am, or initials of a person who 
did not execute or m.alrc such avorlr, to paintings, 
drawings, or photographs, or fraudulentlj' sell, 
exhibit, or offer such for sale, such person shall 
forfeit £10, or double the price of the thing sold, &c., 
and all spurious copies and imitations become for- 
feited to the real oivner. This statutory protection 
to artists and owners of pictures, engravings, and 
photographs extends to the United Kingdom. 

BI'CUS AND BI'CIDAS. See Woodpeciceb, 

DIE, a well-known culinary preparation, consist- 
ing of a crust of dough or pastry, enclosing either 
meat or fruit, and baked in the oven. The origin 
of the word is very obscure. There are two Idnds 
of pies, one in which a dish is used, as in cases 
where much juice or gra-vy has to be rchained ; the 
other, without the dish. The latter are called 
raised pics, and a p.articular kind of paste is 
required ; which is made with hot lard and w.ater, 
and must have sufficient consistency to stand up. 
When moulded into the form or case of the pie, it 
is filled with meat, usually game, and bilked. 
This kind of crust is not usually eaten with its 
contents as it is considered unwholesome, it there- 
fore merely serves as a case for the enclosed viands. 

PIEDMONT, or PIEMONT (Fr. pied, foot, 
mont, mountain), an Italian principality, which 
noiv forms the north-west part of the kingdom of 
Ital}’, is enclosed mostly by natural boundaries, 
having on the N. the Pennine Alps, on the W. the 
Graian and Cottian Alps, on the S. the Maritime 
Alps and Geno.a, and on the E. the Ticino and the 
duchy of Parma. It includes the former duchy of 
Montferr.at, which lies in its south-eastern corner, 
what was the Sardinian portion of the old duchy 
of Milan, and contains 11,777 English square 
miles, -with a population (1S71) of 2,893,504. 
The moiintain ranges which form its boimdaty 
on the north, west, and south, attain, in various 
places, a great elov.ation above the sea ; the Col 
de Tende, Monte Viso, Mont Conis, Mont Iseran, 
Mont Blanc, hlont St Bernard, Mont Cervin, 
Monte Bosa, and the Simplon, being all on the 
boiind.ary-line. As , to its general character, 
the country is partly mountainous, partly hillj\ 
and much diversified avith hill and dale ; the 
r.anges which tr.aamrse the country being spurs from 
the alpine boundary, and eonamrging towards the 
central tract, through which flow the Po and its 
chief tributary the Tanaro. The a-allej-s which 
separate these ranges are all -watered , bj’ rivers 
which take their rise in the Alps, and pour their 
supplies into either the Po or the Tanaro, according 
as they come from the north and avest, or from the 
south. The amount of the aa’ater-supply in the 
country may be imagined ai’lien it is considered that 
in P. the Po receives no feaver th.an 10 tributaries 
on the left, and G on the right, all of them of con- 
siderable size, and some of ttioin, as the Tanaro and 
Dora Bactea, worthy of being classed as riamrs. 
The valleys of the Po and 'Tanaro are exceed- 
ingly rich and fertile, producing abundant crops 
of grain, pulse, hemp, chestnuts, olives, and many 
lands of fruit. Maize and barley are the chief 
cereals, the former being the ordinary artiele of food 
to the inhabitants, avhile abundant herds of saa-ine 
are fed upon the latter. The climate is mild in 
winter; but in summer, especially on the level 
country cast of the Dora Baltea and the Tanaro, 
the heat is scorching, and this portion would be 
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rendered a perfect sandy desert, were it not for 
the complete system of irrigation, wlucli supplies 
moisture to more than halt a million of acres, 
and renders the eastern districts the granary of 
the country. ' So valuable is the privilege of using 
the water of rivers as a means of irrigation, that a 
considerable tax is lerded upon it. The other pro- 
ducts of P. are wine and sill:, which are produced 
in, great abundance, especi.ally silk, which is the 
best in Italy, and is generally exported raw. The 
chief manufactures are sillr, linen, woollen, and 
cotton goods, hosier 3 ’', paper, leather, cutlery, various 
fermented liquors, glass, and iron. The inh.abitants 
are active and industrious, and mostly belong to the 
Roman Catholic rehgion, hut are more tolerant 
than in other p.arts of It.alj'. The Vaudois or 
Waldenses (q. v.), h.ave from time immemorial 
inhabited the wild vales at the foot of the Cottian 
Alps, in thb n’estern corner of the priucip.ality. hlany 
of the Piedmontese, like the Swiss and Tyrolese, 
sjiend their j’outh and earlj^ manhood in travelling 
through other countries as dealers in engravings, 
jewelierj’, and other articles of merchandise, and 
returning with a small ho.ard to spend the rest of 
their daj’s in comfort in their native land. 

P., in the 10th c., was possessed by the marquises 
of Susa, laTca, ilontfcrrat, and Saluzzo ; and it was 
not till when, a century afterwards, the marquisate 
of Susa passed into the House of Saa-oj-, that the 
hatter, then comits of the hlaurienne (the south 
portion of Savo 3 ’), gained a footing in the country. 
At the commcncoineut of the 12th c., the possessions 
of the House of Savo 3 ’ were divided, and the lines 
of Savo 3 ' and P. formed ; but thc 3 ’ were again united, 
in 1-llG, by Amadeus VIII. (afterwards Popo Felix 
V.), who, in the following year, obtained from the 
Emperor Sigismund the title of Duke of Savoy, 
which they exchanged for that of king in 1CS4. 
During the Spanish War of Succession, P. was 
increased by the addition of the pronnees 6f 
Alessandria, Valence, LomeUino, and the Val di 
Scsia (1703), by Tortona and Novara in 1735 — 
1730, and by Vigevanaso and Bobbin in 1743. In 
1790, it was seized by the French, and parcelled out 
into six departments, five being incorponated with 
France, and one with the kingdom of Italy ; but 
after the fall of Napoleon, the House' of Savoy 
recovered possession of' it. See Italy, Saudinia, 
Savoy. Since ISOO, the name P., as a provincial 
designation, has lieen disused ; aud P. jiropcr is now 
divided into the provinces of Alessandria, Coni or 
Ciinco, Novara, and Turin. 

PIE'POWDER COURT, in England, .an .ancient 
court held in fairs and markets to administer justice 
in a robgh and ready w.a 3 ' to all comers, called also 
the Court of Dusty Foot (Fr. pied pdudrmx). Its 
jurisdiction seems to h.ave been confined mostly to 
petty a-agabonds, pedlers, and otlier w.auderers. 
The court has long been obsolete, the on] 3 ’ juris- 
diction of that kind being now merged in the court 
of Petty Sessions (q. v.). 

PIER, the block of solid wall between doors, 
windoavs, &c. ; also a solid mass of masonry built to 
receive the arch of a bridge. The term is also used 
S 3 Tion 3 TnouBly for the Pillars (q. v.) of a church; 
thus, ave speak of naa'e-piers, &o. 

PIERCE, FranIvLIx, the fourteenth President 
of the U.S. of America, avas horn in Hillsborough, 
Neav Hampshire, November 23, 1804.' His father. 
General Benjamin Pierce, avas a soldier of the aa-ar 
of independence, and governor of Neav Hampshire. 
Franldin P. avas educated at Boaa'doin College, Maine, 
and was an officer in a college militaiy company, in 
aahich his biographer, Nathaniel Hawthorne, avas a 
private. He spent his first a'acation in teaching a 


country school, studied I.aav avith Lead Woodbury, 
governor and senator, avas admitted to the barin 1827, 
became Speaker of the St.ate Hovise of Representa- 
tives in 1829, aud avas elected to the 33d congress, a 
democnat of the school of Jackson. In 1837, he was 
elected to the U.S. senate, of which he avas the 
3 ’-oungest member. Ho declined the office of Attor- 
ney-general, oflped liim by President Polk, and 
refused the nomination for governor of New H.imp- 
shire ; and at the commencement of the Mexican 
avar, a-olimteered as a private, but was appointed 
brigadier-general, and led his brigade in the battles 
of Contreras and Churubusco. In 1852, in conse- 
quence of the conflicting claims of the leaders of the 
Democratic party at the Biiltimore Convention, he 
aa-.as nominated as a compromise candidate for the 
presidency, against General Scott, the AVliig nomi- 
nee, and received the votes of aU but four states. 
He ajipointed an able cabinet, including Jefferson 
Davis as Secretary of War. During his administra- 
tion, the Missouri Compromise was repealed ; the 
treaty for reciprocity of trade with the British 
Amcric.an colonies was made, and a treaty with 
J.apan; and the Kansas difficulties which then arose, 
with the growing animosity between the North 
and South, led to secession, and the war of 1801. At 
the close of his term of office in ,1857, he travelled 
in Em-ope, and, h.aving no symp.athy with the party 
which subsequently came into power, he took no 
part in politics. His biography was written in 1852, 
b 3 - his friend and classmate, Hawthorne, whom ho 
appointed U.S. consul at Liverpool. Mr P. was a 
man of m.arkcd ability, but probably owed the posi- 
tion he attained more to amiable qualities than to 
talent and statesmanship. He died in 1809. 

PIERCED, in Her.aldry, a term used to indicate 
that a charge is perforated so as to shew the field 
beneath it. The .aperture is presumed to be ciicular, 
unless some other form, as sciuare-pierced or lozenge- 
pierced, be specified in the blazon. 

PIERRE, Jacques Henri, Bernardin re St, a 
celebrated French writer, was bom at H.avrc, 19th 
J.anuary 1737. Ho received his education at Caen 
and Rouen, and afterwards entered the government 
department of civil engineers. On his dismissal 
from tliis service in 1701, he wandered about the 
continent for several 3 ’ears, endeavouring to realise 
his dream of a republican colon 3 a His adventures 
at St Petersburg, ^Moscow, Warsaw, and Dresden 
shew what an utter simpleton and sentimentalist 
P. w.as in his ideas of life. Ho returned to France 
in 1700, .and soon after obtained a commission as 
engineer for the hl.auritius, but p.arted from his com- 
panions ; and after a residence of three years in the 
island, ho returned to Paris, where he made many 
literary acquaintances. At this time, he wrote the 
story of Paul ct Virginic, while his remembrance of 
tropical scenery was still fresh. The little book, with 
its passion, its simplicity, its tenderness, achieved 
an immense success, and has been translated into 
almost every language. St P. passed through the 
storms of the Revolution in safety, and was luojey 
enough to secure the patronage of Napoleon. From 
the Emperor, he received tho legion of honour and 
a pension. He died at Erangy-sur-Oise, 21st Jan- 
r y 1814. Besides Paid et Virgink, ho wrote 
La Chaumiirc Indknne (‘The Indian Cottage’), 
essays, a narrative of his journey to the Mauritius, 
and several plays. His (Enures OompUles, preceded - 
by a life of tho author, have been edited by M. 
AimC-Martin (12 vols., 1818 — 1820). 

PIETA' (an Italian word signif 3 dng pietij, in tho 
sense in which that term indicates or mcludes affec- 
tion for relatives), the name given in tho langit.ago 
of art to representations of tho Virgin Alary 
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embracing the dead body o£ her son. It is a coim- 
terpart t^the il/ado)!?ici with the inf.mt Jesus in her 
arms. The one affords an opportunity for the repre- 
sentation of the purest joj' and highest motherly 
love ; the other, of the utmost pain and grief. The 
pieta has long been a fovourite subject, not only 
with painters, but with sculptors. A famous one by 
Michael Angelo is in the Church of St Peter at 
Rome. 

PI'ETISTS, a designation given .since the end of 
the 17th c. to a religious party in Germany, ■"'hich, 
without forming a separ.ate sect, is _ distinguished 
not only by certain pecidiaritics of religious opinion,- 
but also by the manner in ivhioh these are mani- 
fested. The peculiar ch.aracter of their religion is 
very (generally denoted by the term ^licfiswi, which 
is frequently employed with reference to the same 
tendencies of opinion, feeling and conduct, ivliere- 
soever and whensoever exhibited. Pietism may be 
reaarded as consisting in an exaltation of the im- 
portance of religious feeling, and of the pr.actical 
part of religion, with a corresponding depreciation of 
doctrinal differences, and a contempt for outward 
ecclesiastical arrangements ; and has been more or 
less strongly developed from time to time in all 
sections of the church, a tendency towards it always 
existing in a large class of earnestly religious minds. 
In the church of the middle ages, this tendency was 
displayed in an endeavoiu* to attain to a superior 
spirituality and purity by me.ans of religious con- 
templation and asceticism, and many, consequently, 
embraced a monastic life. The Reformers, adopting 
the Augustiniau doctrines, rejected this mode of 
, seeking deliverance from indwelling sin, and jiro- 
claimed the efficacy of faith in the sacrifice of Christ. 
But the controversies which arose amon" them, and 
increased among their successors, gradu.ally gave 
a too exclusively doctrinal and polemical char- 
acter to the sermons and rmtings both of the 
Luthor.an and Calvinistic divines, particularly in 
Germany, and a reaction ensued, not in favoim of 
the Church of Rome, but in favour of a religion^ of 
feeling and good works, or of the heart and life. 
Disgust at the sectarian bitterness and exclusive- 
ness which prevailed, led even to an undervaluing 
of disputed points ; and thus the Pietism of Ger- 
many was generated and developed. The origin of 
it is referred to a work entitled Vom wahrcti Chris- 
ienthume, by John Arnd, published in 1G05; to the 
Invitalio Fraterniiatis Christi of John Val. Andre.-e, 
published in 1017, both of them Luthcr.ans ; and to 
the writings of Cocccius, a C.alvinist. But its fidlcr 
development is unquestionably to be ascribed to 
Spener (q. v.), in the latter p.art of the 17th c., and 
to his friends and disciples. The name Pietists w.as 
first given in contempt to certain yoimg docents in 
Leipzig, w-ho began in 1GS9 to give prelections on 
the New Test.ament both to students and citizens, .and 
to addict themselves much to a meditative mode 
of life, Spener had held meetings of a somewhat 
similar kind in his orvn house when preacher at 
Er.ankfurt-on-the-M.aino, aud in his writings had 
urc^cd the necessity of a reform in the Protestant 
chtirch and theology. He and his foUowei-s 
dwelt much upon the importance of studying the 
Scriptures rather than the symbolical books, upon 
the imfitncss of any unconverted or uuregencrate 
person for the office of the ministry, upon the 
right and duty of the l.aity to take part in the exer- 
cises of Christi.an assemblies, and upon the necessity 
of a practical rather than a systematic religion. But 
many of the more extreme Pietists carried their 
antipathy to the doctrinalism and the estabhshed 
services of the church to a degree that alarmed the 
theologians of the old school, the high and dry 
Lutherans, or German ‘moderates,’ who accused 
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Spener and his disciples, not avithoiit reason,_of a 
tendency to make ail goodness and vir-tuo consist in 
mere religious feeling, or pious sentimeiitalism ; to 
represent the divine grace as operating in too sudden 
.and abrupt a manner ; to exaggerate the value of 
good works ; to depreciate the value of learning and of 
cle.arinteUectual perception in the studj^ o^ Scripture ; 
and to indulge in a strictness of judgment upon the 
religious character of the ordained clergy, tending to 
sectarianism, and indeed incompatible with eccle- 
siastical imity. The weapons of argument, however, 
were not the only weapons employed .against them. 
The docents were compelled to give up their prelec- 
tions, and finally to leave Leipzig ; the meetings for 
mutual edification w'ere suppressed by the govern- 
ment as disorderly conventicles ; and Pr.ancke (q. v.), 
the most distinguished of the Leipzig docents, 
having gone to Erfurt, was prevented from lecturing, 
and quicldy compelled to retire. Spener’s influence, 
however, procured a refuge for ■ his friends in the 
newly founded university of HaUe, and Erancke 
obtained a professorship there. Halle became 
thenceforth the source of new religious influences, 
.and, indeed, of a nerv religious life to Germany. 
The Pietists, .although spiritually exclusive— dis- 
posed to regard themselves as the ‘ chosen of God,’ 
and to look down on aU others as ‘children of 
the world,’ or even of the devil — did not atternpt 
to form a sep.aratc sect. To do them justice, 
they were as far as possible from being ecclesias- 
tic.ally ambitious ; .all their desire was to excel in 
‘labours of love,’ and to cultivate feelings of 
intensest piety. The rise of the Wolfian or 
E.ationalistic theology, the spread of that sort 
of secptic.al anti-cloric.al philosophy wliich flourished 
for a while under the name of Avfkldrung (Enlighten- 
ment), exercised an injurious and depressing 
influence on Pietism; yet through' all the long 
obstinate warfare maintained against the doctrines 
of the church by the Rationalists during tho last 
h.alf of the ISth, and the most part of the 19th c., 
Pietism continued to number some adherents ; and 
it can hardly be doubted that it is to the Pietists, and 
not to the Luther.an dogmatists, that Germany is 
in a great measure indebted for that revival of reli- 
gious faith and feeling avhich, begun with the gre.at 
Schleiermaeher— himself trained up under pietistic 
influences— has since widely diffused itself through 
her biblical scholars and theologians. The p.atriotio 
enthusiasm called forth by the insolent conquests of 
the French, naturally .allied itself to pietistic tenden- 
cies, for in Germany, the triumphs of Napoleon even 
as emperor avere looked upon as the triumphs of 
revolutionary, republican, and infidel principles ; 
•and after the general restor.ation of peace, the 
statesmen and upper classes, especi.ally in Prussia, 
believing that political security could only be 
obtained by a return of the popidace to the- 
simple, obedient, and unquestioning piety of e.arlier 
times, countenanced this party ^ in the church ; 
and amiable tea-drirddng societies of devout men- 
e,H<i women were formed to distribute tracts, and to 
inoculate the radical .and heathen masses with 
pietistic sentiments. .But this attempt to use 
‘piety’ for re.aetiouary political purposes sullied its 
purity, aud alienated from it the very parties whom 
it wished to influence. Stiff, how-ever. Pietism 
exists as a distinct element in the religious life of 
Germany, and now, .as ever, its strongholds are 
Prussia (Berlin, Silesia, Wupperthal), Hesse, and 
AVurtemberg. 

PIB'TRA-DU'RA,' a name given to the finest 
kinds of Florentine mosaic-work, in which the 
inlaid materials are hard stones, such as j.asper, 
carnelian, amethyst, agate, &c. The real pietra- 
dura work dates as far back as the 16th c.,. 
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nliout 1570 ; and from that time to the present, has 
hcen almost confined to Florence, where a govern- 
ment atelier has existed ever since the_ beginning 
of the 17th c., which was originated in order to 
Eupplj’ decorations for the Capella Mcdicea. It is 
Eometimes called Pietre Commesse, and Lavoro 
CommesEO. In the inferior kinds, which are sold in 
Italy, and are manufactured now pretty_ extensively 
in Derbyshire and other parts of Britain, pieces of 
coloured sea-shells are used instead of the harder 
and more valuable coloured stones. 

PIEZO'METER (Gr. piezo, I press; mttron, a 
measure), an irstrument for measuring the com- 
pressibility of fluids. Oersted’s (q. v.) instrument, 
the first by which the compressibility of w.ater was 
satisfactorily determined, consisted of a cj'lindrical 
glass jar, into the neck of which a narrower cylin- 
dric.al tutC of glass, open at both ends, was firmly 
fixed. In this tube worked an .air-tight piston by 
means of a screw. In the interior of the jar avas 
placed a bottle, avhose neck was drawn out into a, 
long capillary graduated tube, and alongside this 
bottle avas suspended a cylindrical tube, closed at 
the top, but open at the bottom. IVhen the com- 
pressibility of any liquid w.as to be determined, the 
instrument av.as adjusted in the following manner : 
the bottle inside avas filled almost to the top of the 
c<apillaiy tube with the fluid, and .being replaced 
inside the jar, the latter av.as completely filled with 
w.ater up to the piston in the neck. The liquid in 
the submerged bottle, then under pressure of the 
water above it, fell slightly in the capillary tube, 
being kept from contact with the water by an air- 
bubCle, the motion of which up or down, according 
as the pressure avas loss' or greater, served as an 
index for reading off the graduation. The sus- 
liended tube alongside being at first only filled 
■with air, the ■water rose in it to some extent, 
and by graduations on the tube it was made to 
indicate the pressure in atmospheres or parts of 
atmospheres. Pressure avas now applied to the 
avater in the jar by seroaving doavn the piston; the 
compressed water communicated the pressure to 
the liquid in the bottle and to the air in the sus- 
pended tube ; the descent of the air-bubble in the 
former indicating the .amount of diminution in 
bulk the liquid had amdorgone (the c.apillary tube 
being graduated in inches and parts of inches, and 
each inch of tube being knoavn to contain a certain 
fraction of the contents of the bottle), while the 
ascent of the aa'ater in the suspouded tube sheaa’ed 
the amount of pressiure av’hioh had been applied. 

PIG. See Hog. 

PIGEON (Ital. pigione, piccione, or pipione, from 
pipiare, Lat. pipire, to peep or cheep), a name some- 
times .applied, like Dove (q. v.), to all the species of 
C’olumhida: (q. v.), and sometimes almost restricted 
' to those still included by ornithologists in the genus 
Columha; having a bill of moderate length, hard, 
and a little arched .at the point, the b.ase of the 
upper mandible covered with a soft thick skin, in 
which the nostrils are pierced ; the feet with toes 
divided to the b.ase, and formed both for wjdlung 
nnd perching ; the 'n’ings rather large and pointed ; 
the tail of moderate length, and generally square at( 
the end. The species of this group are numerous, 
and occur in almost all parts of the "world.^ Some 
of them build their nests in trees, and some in holes 
of rocks; they lay only two eggs at a time, but 
breed twice or oftener in a year, and both the male 
and the female "take part in incubation. The 
origin.il of all the varieties of the Domestic P. is 
now almost universally believed to be the Rocac P. 
or Rock Dove (O, livia), the Bisei of the French, a 
bird of extensive geographical range, being found as i 


far north as the Fiiriie Islands, and on many parts 
of the coasts of Europe, Asia as f^r .as Japan, and 
the north of Africa, breeding in crevices of rocks, 
and often within caverns which jpen on the sea. It 
swarms in prodigious numbers in some of the rooky 
islands of the Mediterraneiin ; and even on the 
British coasts, great numbers are found in some 
localities, particularly in the Orkneys and Hebrides. 
Its food consists partly of moUiis 's and other small 
animals, partly of grain and E&ds ; and it often 
makes unwelcome visitr to the corn-fields of its 
vicinity. In a wild s'^ce, this bird exhibits gro.at 
uniformity both of/size and plumage ; being not 
quite twelve incht-s in length from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the tail; the prevailing colour 
blnish-gray, in some parts with green and purple 
reflections, two broad and distinct b.ars of black 
across the closed wings ; the lower part of the b.ack 
white ; the tail deep gray, with a broad black bar 
at the end ; the bill blaokish-brown ; the legs and 
toes reddish-orange.— Until recently, naturalists 
very generivUy confounded this species with the 
Stock Dove or Smallee Wood P. {C. anas), 
a species which inhabits woods, and generally builds 
in trees, preferring the hollows of old decaying 
trees, or the tops of such as have been pollarded 
.and have become bushy — whence the name Stock 
Dov’e. In some of the open parts of England, 
however, it makes its nest in rabbits’ burrows or 
other holes in the ground. It is r.athcr larger th.an 
the Rock P. ; its prevailing colour is bluish gray, in 
some parts passing into pale gray, but nowhere into 
white ; the wings destitute of bands ; the sides of 
the neck with green reflections ; the breast purplish 
red. It congreg.ates in largo flocks in autumn and 
winter. It is partially migratory in some p.arts of 
Europe ; a summer visitant of the northern regions. 
In Britain, it is found only in the southern parts of 



the island. Its geographical range includes gr_e.at 
parts of Europe and Asia, and the north of Ainca. 
it feeds on beech-mast, acorns, grain, pulse, &c., 
and sometimes resorts to turnip-fields to eat the 
tender tops. Its voice is very different both from 
that of the Rook Dove and that of the Ring Dove. 
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Its flcsli is of very fine flavour. — ^Tlie Rtko Dove, 
Wood P., or Cdshat (0. palumhts), is tbe most 
common British species, and is diffused over grc.".t 
part of Europe, either as a permanent resident or a 
summer bird of passage, although it is not found at 
all in some of the most northern regions ; and occurs 
also in the temperate parts of Asia, and the north 
of Africa. Its soft loud coo is one of the pleasant 
intimations of approaching spring. It inhabits 
■woods, and builds its nest among the branches of 
trees. It is the largest of the British species, 
being about seventeen inches in entire length. 
It feeds on green corn, young clover, turnip-tops, 
grain, pulse, acorns, &c. Where it abounds, its 
voracity is often very injurious to the farnier. 
It is greg.arious in ■winter. It is in consider- 
able estimation as an article of food ; but it is 
very shy and wary, not easily approached by an 
inexperienced sportsman. — These are all the British 
species of pigeon. Our limits rpiite preclude ns from 
noticing almost any other. Tho Eixg-tail P. {O. 
Carihlca] may ho mentioned as a West Indian 
species, much valued for the richness and delicacj' 
of its flesh, which is reckoned one of the greatest 
luxuries of that part of the world. Tho BiU.D-rATE 
or AVillTE-nEADED P. (C. Imcouphala) is another 
large and fine species, plentiful in the West Indies. 
It migrates to the Kajs of Florida in summer. — 
Tho DonCLE-CREsrED P. (C. dilopha) is .a, large 
species, inh.ahiting the north of Austi^.alia and 
waimcr regions to the northwai^d, remarkable for its 
crest, which consists of two parts, one on the back 
of tho head, and another of lax recurved fc.ather3 
springing from tho forehead, and even from tho base 
of tho biU. 

Only one species of P. has been truly domesti- 
cated, and having long been so, it has imdcrgono 
many remarkable changes, and there are nimicrous 
varieties or breeds ; some of them, exhibiting very 
strange peculiarities, and known as fancy pigeons, 
being carefully preserved and tended by pigeon- 
fanciers. Pigeon-fancying is nowhere carried further 
than in London, whore there are many persons who 
give groat part of their time to it, and ■whoso 
jiigeous are their chief delight. Tho prices of such 
fancy pigeons as are deemed most perfect of their 
kind, are very high. The ordinary domestic iiigcons, 
kept for prolit as a kind of poultry, differ from the 
wild rock dove chiefly iu colour, in which they are 
often very unlike it, although a tendency alw.ays 
manifests itself to return to tho original colours, 
and tho bars on tho wings are apt to reappear in the 
progeny oven of what m.ay ho called the most 
artificial varieties. Of these may bo mentioned, as 
among the most interesting, tho Rough-footed P., 
having tho foot feathered ; tho Jacobin, which luas | 
a range of feathers inverted over the head, and 
extending down each side of the neck, as a hood ; 
the Fan-tail, or Fan-tailed Shaker, in which the 
number of the tail-feathers is greatly increased, and 
the bird has tho power of erecting its tail like that 
of a turkey-cock, whilst it has also a peculiar vibra- 
tory motion ; tho Tumbler, so called from tumbling 
in the air in its flight, and further characterised by 
a very short hill ; and tho Pouter or Cropper, which 
has the power of blowing up its crop to an extraor- 
dinary degice, so that the head seems fastened on the 
top of an inllatod bladder. The C.arricr P. (q. v.) 
is regarded as a variety of the Common Pigeon. 

The law reg.arding pigeons is stated in the article 
Dovecot. For tho proiitablo keeping of pigeons, it 
is necessary to have a properly-constructed dovecot, 
divided into cells, a cell for each pair, each cell 
sixteen inches broad, by twelve from front to back, 
and tho door towards one side, so th.at the nest may 
not be seen from arithout ; a slip of wood in front 
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of each cell for the birds to sit and coo -on. The 
dovecot must he placed at such a height as to he out 
of the way of rats and other depredators ; and must 
be frcrpiently cleaned, otherwise it may proh.ably 
bo deserted by its occupants. It ought to be 
painted white, th.at colour being very .attractive to 
pigeons, and contributing to ret.ain them ■rvhon a 
now dovecot is established, in which ther.’ is often 
found to bo not a little difBcultj-. Pigeons begin to 
breed at the ago of nine months, and breed every 
month except in very cold we.ather. The male and 
female continue faithfid to each other from year to- 
j'e.ar, a circumstance noted by Pliny and others of 
the ancients, and evidently, as well as their some- 
what demonstratively manifested affection, a reason 
of the poetic references often made to the dove. 

PIGEON PEA {Cajanns), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Lcguminoscc, suborder J.^apition- 
aceee, of which, according to some botanists, there is 
only one species [G. favus), a native of the East 
Indies, but much cultivated also in the West Indies 
and in Africa ; according to others, there are two 
species, C. Jlavus, with flowers entirely yellow, the 
pod m.arhled with dark streaks, .and two or three 
seeds in each pod ; and C. liicolor, called Congo Pea 
in tho West Indies, the pulse of which is much 
coarser, and is used cliiefly by negroes. The finer 
kind is ne.arly equal to the Common Pea. This 
kind of pulse is very much used in tropical coim- 
tries. The plant is a slirub {Cylisus cajan of 
Linnanis) about eighteen inches liigh. It is half- 
hardy in tho south of England. In tropical 
countries, the plants stand .and .arc productive for 
several j-ears. They throw off their leaves annu.ally, 
and reproduce them .along with their flowers. The 
P. P. is one of the most v.aluahle' of tho tropical 
kinds of pulse. It grows either on rich or poor soils. 
It is c.alled Doll .and Grhur in the East Indies. The 
name P. P. is AVest Indian. 

PI'GIilENTS. See P.usTS. 

PIKE, PIKEhlAN. Previously to the use of 
the bayonet, infantiy of tho line of battle — that is, 
the hc.avy-armed troops — were from the earliest 
times armed with pikes or spears. The Macedonians 
carried pikes 24 feet long ; those of modern warfare 
averaged 12 or 14 feet. They were of stout wood, 
and tfpped with a flat iron spearhead, which some- 
times had cutting edges. As a defence .ag.ainst 
cavalry, tho pike, from its length .and rigidity, was 
of great value; but though it long survived tho 
introduction of gunpowder, that event was_ really 
fatal to it. For success avith the pike, especially in 
offensive w.ar, a depth of sevenal men w.as essential, 
.and this doptli rendered the fire of artillery pecu- 
li.arly fatal. Tho pike is now superseded by tho 
bayonet on the end of the musket. 

PIKE {Esox), a genus of malacopterous fishes, 
including .all the species of the' family EsocUlcc, as 
restricted by IMiillor, and oh.aracteriscd by an 
elongated body, covered with sc-ales, a depressed, 
hcaif, and broad blunt muzzle, with very large 
mouth, .abundantly furnished with teeth of v.arious 
sizes on the jaws, palatine bones, and vomer; no 
adipose fin ; and the , dorsal fin placed very far 
back over tho .an.al fin. Tho species .are not 
numerous ; they are all inhabitants of fresh waters 
in the northern hemisphere. Only one is found in 
Europe, the Common P. [E. Inems), a native also of 
Asia .and North America. It is very generally 
diffused over Europe, and is .abundant oven in its 
most northern regions; and is now .abundant in 
lakes, ponds, and slow rivers in aU parts of tho 
British Isl.auds, although it is supposed not to be 
truly indigenous to them, but introduced. The 
statement, which has been often made, however- 
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tlj^t it %ra 3 introduced in the reign of Henry VUI., 
13 certainly erroneous, as there is evidence of its 
existence in England at a much earlier date. 
Edrvard L, graciously regulating tlie price of com- 
modities for his subjects, fixed the price of the 
pike higher than that of .the salmon, and ten times 
higher than that of the turbot and the cod, from 
rvliich rve may perhaps infer its comparative rarity 
at that period. Some of the rvaters in the fenny 
districts of England .are peculiarly adapted to pilte, 
avhioh are there foimd in very great q^uantity, and 
of superior quality. 

The P. is of a dusky olive-brorm colour on the 
upper parts, becoming lighter and mottled ayith 
green and yellow on the sides, and passing into 
silvery ^hite on the belly ; the fins brown ; the 
larger fins mottled with white, yellow, and dark 
green. The tail-fin is forked. The P. grows to a 
largo size, occasionally attaining a weight of sixty 
or seventy pounds, although the stones of pilccs 
much larger than this are liable to suspicion. 
The excessive voracity of the P. has long been 
proverbiaL No .animal siibstanco which it can 
swallow, .and which is c.apablc of being digested, 
seems to be unpalatable to it; and no animal 
harge enough to attract its attention, and which 
it can master, escapes being devoured. Mr Jesse 
mentions an instance of eight jiikc, of about 
five pounds’ weight each, consuming nearly 800 
gudgeons in three weeks ; and one of them devoured 
fou^ roach, each about four inches in length, in rapid 
succession, and seized the fifth, but kept it in his 
mouth for about a quarter of an hour before 



swallowing it. The P. readily attacks a fish of its 
own size, and preys freely on the smaller of its own 
spoejes. Eroga are frequent prey; water-rats and 
ducldings are sometimes devoured A large P. 
often takes possession of a particular hole in the 
bank of a river, from which it issues to seize any 
'creature that may pass. — The P. spawns in the 
beginning of spring, for that purpose ascending 
narrow creeks and ditches, in which it is very easily 
caught by nets. Large quantities are caught at the 
spawning season in Lapland, and dried for future 
use. The P. grows veiy rapidly when the supply of 
food is abimdant, reaching a length of 8 to 10 inches 
in its first year, 12 to 14 in the second, 18 to 20 
in the third, and afterwards increasing for a numbq- 
of years at the rate of about four pounds every 
year. A young P. is, sometimes c.alled a Jack or 
Pickerel. The name Luce (Lat. luchis) is still known 
as an English name of the pike. The Scotch name 
is Qedd, a name similar to those in the Scandinavian 
languages. 

The flesh of the B. is much esteemed, but that 
of pikes of moderate size is reckoned superior to 
.th.at of small, or of very large ones. 

The P. is not only caught by means of nets, but 
by the rod, by set lines, and by trimviers or liggers, 
which may be briefly described as floats with lines 


attached to them, the line being so fastened th.at 
the bait swims .at a prJ^ner depth, and that some 
yards of line run out when the bait is taken. The 
floats are sometimes made of wood or cork, some- 
times of bundles of rushes, sometimes of bottles. 
In angling for P., v.arious baits are used, such as 
a minnow, par, or other small fish, a portion of a 
fish, &o., and sometimes an artih ;ial fly is emplo 3 'ed 
with great success, made of two large hooks tied 
together, and adorned with two moons from a 
peacock’s tail The angler unaccustomed to the 
■P. must be c.autioncd as to the manner of the 
talcing the hook from its mouth, as any rashness 
may lead to severe laceration of his hand by its 
teeth. P. may be fished any time from hlay to 
February inclusive, except when it is actually 
freezing. The best month is considered to bo 



November ; the P. are then in the best condition. 
One of the most .approved tackles for angling for the 
P. is the Spinner, baited with a small dace, bleak, 
gudgeon, or par of about two ounces, .as represented 
m the fig. The mode of using it is thus described 
in Bailey’s Angler's Inslrucior (Longman & Co. 
1857) : ‘ H.aviug c.ast your bait as far as possible, 
allow it, if you are fishing in a pond, oi lake, or 
deep water, to sink a little, s.ay two feet, then wind 
away at a brisk rate, holthng your rod on one side 
rather low ; if no run, wind out and throw again, 
but tliis time wind brisk four or five yards, then all 
of a sudden stop a moment, then off again, doing so 
three or four times in one cast, I have often found 
this a good plan. If you still have no run try another 
throw and wind brisk as before, but occasionally 
giving your rod a sharp but short twitch.’ See also 
Stonehenge’s British Bural Sports (London, 187_5). 

Other species of P. are found in the lakes and rivers 
of North l^erica, as Esox eslor, which is sprinlded 
with round bl.ackish spots, and E. reticularis, which 
is marked with a network of brownish lines. 

The Gar-fish (q. v.) is sometimes called the SeaPike. 
The same name is also given to cert.ain large voracious 
fishes of warm seas, belonging to the perch family. 
— The Saury P. is noticed m a separate article. 

PIKE-PERCH (Luciopcrca), a genus of fishes of 
the perch family, having two dorsal fins, of which 
the first has strong spiny rays, but resembling the 
pUro in its elongated form, large mouth, and 
formidable teeth. The muzzle is — 1, howermr, 
broad and depressed, as in the pike. Several species 
are known, of W'hich one (L. sandra) is common in 
the Danube, and in most of the rivers and lakes of 
the north-east of Europe, e.xtending westward to 
''m Oder and the Elbe, although not found in Italy, 
France, or Britain. It is highly esteemed for the 
table, and its introduction into British rivers seems 
particularly desirable. Salted and smoked, it is a 
considerable article of trade in some parts of Europe. 
It is a fish of r.apid growth, and attains a weight 
of 25 or 30 pounds. This fish readily takes the 
minnow and the artificial fly. It is called Sander, 
Sandcl, or Sandat, in some parts of Germany; 
JJagmaul in Bavaria ; and Schill at Vienna. — 
Another species [L. Americana), much resembling 
it, of a greenish-yeUow coloim, is found in the lakes 
and rivers of North America. 
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PIKE’S PEAK, peak o£ the Kocky Moun- teeth; the under jaw longer than the upper. The 
uVterStory of Colorado V 39’ If 


mcnts 12,000 and 14,500 feet lugli, and commanas a mg bi,iuB, lu.. ^ Ilr+tr,; tiTn 

view, of 100 miles’ radius, of a ntggcd, moimtamoua is an mhabitant 

country, containing many lakes, and the sources herring, being nouhero plentiful on tlio British 
of foim great riv?rs-the Platte, Arkansas, Eio coasts, except m the extreme south, and chiefly on 
Grande, and Colorado of California. In 1S5S, large the coasts of Devonshire and Cornw.al 1; -whast it 
deposits of cold wore discovered here ; and during occurs on many parts of the Atlmitic coasts of 
toe liret foiw years after the discovery, there were Prance and Spam, and on the coasts of lortugal, 
shipped more than £0,000,000 in gold. It abounds and is found in the McditeiTanoan Sc.a. Like the 
in rich r-Tld-hearin- quarts. The mining country is herring, it was formerly supposed to be a migratory 
5000 feet above the sea, with a dry climate, having fish, annually msiting the coasts of England .and 
fiainv seaso^of only seven weekl Denver City, other countries; but, .as in the case of the herring, 
a liiiny season o y MC7ovanon of 4759 tliia opinion has now been relinquished; and the 
c.apital 0 the territory, had {18/0} a pop. ot pilchards avhich are seen on the coasts are 

PILA STEE, in Classic.al ‘ I belica'cd merely to issue from deeper waters near .at 

pillar, sometimes standm- hand, for the purpose of spauming. The spawning 

li V f wdSte nrSf^^ se.asok of the P. begins clrly in summer; but on 

nr the coasts of Devonshire and Cornwall, Wie prm- 
- . i r " , .rr5 1‘f toe lamf brfa’dSi cipal fishery is in August and September. Pilchards 

J"tee. were of the caught cither with drift-nets or scan-nets, but 

T’ 0 “ .; principally with scan-ncts. By means of one or 
li avfth wlfic^^^^^ "*0^® SCO feet long .and 36 feet deep, a 

! wr ■ ^ • f 1 r Bo , ana nave toem shoal is enclosed; the bottom of the net is then 

i 'l i “ssoeiated. i the dr.auTi together by a pecnii.ar contriv.ance, and the 

j II ; ,Ml a taper ike the columns, and the by sm.all bag- 

;!!} Ml same capitals and b. scs. Prodigious inimbcrs arc sometimes enclosed 

iPTjilll ii PrijAU, or PILAW, a dish com- ^ single scan. Twenty-four millions and a half 

"ij||'lin j I mon in India, Turkey, E^pt, and saici to have been taken at once from a single 
j'l 111 ; i S^Tia, consists generally of rice, but ^vliicb, liowcver, may liave been spread over 

I H r occasionally some ammal food is several square miles. The apiiroach of a shoal of 
'' n' sometimes seen at pochards is known by the rij)pUng of the water, 

l|{i|' ; tables in this country, prepared tor sea-birds hovering above, and is often 

ijli [i'|i||||l| I ' those nlio have been accustomed to ^vatched for and marked from tbe shore, In some 

Ml'liil abiviad. ^ TUc correct method of tjjc quantity taken in tbe P. fishermen the 

i|!i‘i|i |!lll!ll < <1 ’ preparing it is to^ boil the rice for coast is enormous, and the capital invested 

'iVii)>. ^<* 1 , ,1 twoiit^'niiuutos, with sufficient water [Devonshire ahd Cornwall is probahlj* not 

? to soak it thorougldy, and swell nuicU under ^Cl, 000,000. The English P. fishery is 

Pilaster. grains to their utmost, taking 3 *(.fm)jxted by several acts of parliament, the first of 

care not to break them by making •^vhich are of the davs of Elizabeth. Great quan* 

J.1 J _.fL *1. I_ .... A .... • •*, ...i-A J._ 


the pii.uis of the poorer ol.as.^es arc prepared; but ^ic.ans of great ]iressurc, bj’ which oil is expressed 
for the tables of the more wealthy, fowls, lamb, .jp j],,. amount of three or four gallons from a hogs- 
mutton, shreds of ham or bacon, variously cooked, ],(.ad of fish. The oil, with the blood and pickle 
but alw.ays much boiled or roasted, are placed on the -jyitli wliioh it is mingled, is gcncr.ally used for 
top of the rice, and served up with it. In India, manure. A favourite Devonshire dish is a jiie made 
very immerous and elaborate receipts arc in use. of jiHciiards, witli their heads protniding from the 
PI'LCHARD {Chipea pilchanlns, or Alavsa crust. It is now goner.ally admitted tliat the P. 
pildmnlits),an important fish of too family Olupialo! and the sardine are idcntic.al, and a Cornish Sardine 
(q. V.), referred by some natur.ahsts to the same Company has been started for preparing pilchards, 
genus witli tlie Ilerriug (Clupm), .and by others to like sardines, in oil. It is said tliat the Cornish sar- 
thc same genus with the Shad (.Ifciu 5 n). The i*. is dines cannot be distinguished from those imported 

from France. — A great number of boats arc employed 

■“ - in the IMislicri’ in arid nc.ar too estuary of the T.agus. 

— ^ — The P. is known in Scotland .as too Gipsy Hci'i'iiiy. 

- piXiCOJIAY'O, a river of South Amerie.a, avhose 

7 -> .^1 ~ '/’ jv- V - course has not as yet been thoroughly explored, dr.aws 

J y-. -p,// y. ■- ~ its avaters from the Bolivian Andes, and is formed 

by the confluence of two rivers, toe Suipacha .and 

tlio Pilaya. Of these hcad-avaters. tho south one, 
\ the Suipacha, rises in the mount.ains immediately 
south of Potosi; avliile tho noitoeru hraiich, toe 
_ ■r:j======--=!~lY Pllrij'a, drains too aaalleys around Chuquis.ao.a. 

■■ ■ — ~ - These streams unite in lat. about 21° 35' S., to form 

= - the P., which floavs in a general dircotion south- 

Pilchard {Cliipca pilchardns). east, crosses the Bolivi.an frontier, av.atcrs the north- 

east region of too Argentine Confeder.ation, and 
nc.arly equal in size to toe herring, but r.ather falls into toe Paraguay a feav miles beloav Asuncion, 
thicker, and too linos of the hack and belly arc It is at least 1200 miles in length ; but its avaters 
str.aigliter ; the so.ales ai'e also larger and fewer ; are much spent in lagnnes on its course, so that it 
and the dorsal fin is rather further forward. The .adds no gro.it a’olnrao to toe av.aters of toe Paragu.ay. 
mouth is small, and in tho adiUt fish destitute of It is n.ia’ig.ihlo for about 500 miles ; hut uumeroug 
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hordes of hostile Indi.ms render navigation perilous. 
Before entering the Paraguay, it divides into two 
arms, of whioli the northern is called Araguay- 
Giiaso; and the southern, which is again divided 
into two branches, the Araguay-Mino. The mouths 
of the P. are narrow, deep, and much obstructed by 
water-plants. 

PILE, in Heraldry (from Lat. pilum, a javelin; 
or from the pile or stake used in the construction 
■of a bridge), an ordinary', or, according to some 
heralds, a suhordi- 
narj’’, in the form of 
a wedge, issuing 
generally, as in fig. 1, 
from the middle 
chief, and extending 
towards the middle 
base of the shield. 

Pile. It is said that a pile 

should occupy one- 
third of the breadth of the chief, or, if charged, 
double that breadth. When a pile is borne issuing, 
not from the middle chief, but from some other part 
of the bounding-liue of the shield, this must be 
specified in the blazon. Three piles are somethnes 
borne conjoined in point, as in fig. 2. A pile 
irmisposcd is one whose point is upward. 

PILE-BEIDGE, a bridge of which the piers are 
built with pdes. These may be either temporary 
wooden structures, iu which wooden piles,' driven 
into the ground, serve also as piers, or they may be 
permanent bridges, with iron cylinders forming the 
piles below the surface, and piers above. See Piles. 

PILES are usually squared logs of wood used in 
engineering operations, such ns dams, bridges, roads, 
•& 0 . They are sharpened at the point, and, if neces- 
sary, protected with iron points, to enable them to 
cut through the' strata they encounter as they are 
driven into the ground. WHien used for cofTci’- 
dains, or such temporary purposes, they ai-e placed 
close together, and driven firmly into the earth; 
the water is then pumped out, and the piles form 
a dam, to en.able workmen to lay foundations of 
piers, &o. 'UTlen' the force of the water round the 
■dam is groat, two rows of piles are driven in .all 
round, and the space between the rows filled with 
cla 3 q and puddled. Piles are also used for per- 
manent works, when they are driven through loose 
■soil till they roach a firm bottom, and thus form a 
foundation on which buildings, roads, &c., may be 
placed. 

Cast iron is frequently used for piles, which arc 
cast' hollow. Wliarf- walls arc sometimes built of 
piles ; they are then cast with grooves on the sides, 
into which cast-iron plates (forming the walls) arc 
fitted. 

A kipd of pile h.as been invented bj' Mr Mitchell, 
w’hieh is of great use in verj' loose and shifting 
substances. It is called the screw-pile, and consists 
of a long shaft (of wrought iron), with a broad cast- 
iron disc, of a screw form at the lower end. These 
piles are especially useful for light-houses, beacons, 
&c., which have to be placed on sands. They arc 
fixed by means of capstans, which give, them r 
'rotatory motion. Common piles are driven in by 
machines called pile-drivers. In these, a heal’)' 
weight (or monkey) is raised to a considerable height 
between two guides, and then lot fall on the head 
of the pile. The application of ste.am to these 
-drivers has made them very powerful engines — 
Haomyth’s steam-hammer being a welllnown 
instance. 

In 1843, Dr L. H. Potts obtained a p.atent for a 
.•new kind of pile, which consists of hollow tubes of 
iron, from which the sand, &c., within’ them is 


removed by means of an air-f)amp, and the pipes 
are then sunk. 

In recent railway h' Jges, cylinders have been 
much used to form both qnles and piers. They are 
of cast iron, and made in pieces (of about G feet in 
height), which are applied one on the top of another. 
The sand or gravel is removed from the inside of the 
first laid, which tlnjs sinks do-\ -n ; another cylinder 
is placed above it, and the salne process continued 
till it also has sunk sufficiently ; and so on, cylinder 
over ' cj’linder, till a solid foundation is reached. 
The requisite number of cylinders is then piled up 
to form the pier above ground. 

PILES, or H.-EblORKHOIDS, are small tumours 
situated either within or on the verge of the anus. 
They consist of folds of mucous and sub-mucous 
membrane iu an inflamed, infiltrated, or perma- 
nently thickened condition, and usiuiUy contain 
enlarged veins. There .are several varieties of these 
tumours. Sometimes the pile is m.ainly composed 
of a little knot of v.aricosc veins in the sub-mncoiis 
tissue; in this case, it is readily emptied, by pressure, 
of the fluid blood contained in it, which, however, 
returns when the pressure is removed. Sometimes 
the blood in a dilated vein coagrrlates, forming a 
solid tumour surrounded by tissues, thickened iu 
consequence of inflammation ; or the tumour may 
consist of a land of erectile tissue formed by on 
abnormal condition of the vessels of the mucous 
membrane ; this v.ariety is especially liable to bleed. 
These tumours are divided into bleeding and blind 
piles, according as thej' are or are not accompanied 
avith hremoiThage ; and into iniernal and external 
piles, according as they are within or without the 
sphincter muscle of the anus. 

The following arc the gener.al symptoms of this 
affection. The p.atient, after having experienced 
for a varying time a feeling of he.at, fulness, and 
dull pain about the lower part of the bowel, becomes 
conscious of a sensation as if there were a foreign 
body in the anus; and on examination after an 
evacuation, discovers a .small tmnour, usually about 
the size of a grape, which either remains outside, or 
is retracted, according as it origin.ated without or 
avithin the sphincter. This tumour graduiilly 
increases, and others form around it, until a mass 
at length results as large as a pigeon’s egg, or larger. 
In its ordinary indolent state the tumour has 
little sensibility, and occasions comparatively little 
annoyance; but when it is inflamed (from strangu- 
lation of the sphincter muscle, or from any other 
cause), it is exquisitely tender to the touch, and is 
the seat of burning .and stinging senB.ations, render- 
ing the evacuation of the bowels (and sometimes of 
the bladder also) difficult and painful. In women, 
an inflamed x>ile may cause p.aiu in the back, 
irritation of the womb, with mucous discharge, and 
many other anomalous symptoms. In severe oases, 
the patient c.an neither stand nor sit with comfort, 
and only finds relief in the horizontal position. 

Piles may be caused by any oiroumst.ances which 
cause congestion in the lower bowel, such as luxu- 
rious and sedentary habits of life, pregn.ancy, and 
such diseases of the liver as tend to check the 
Aurn of blood from the veins of the rectum. 
Moreover, anj'thing that causes irritation of the 
rectum, such as acrid purgatives and especially aloes, 
dj'sentery, inflammation of the prostate gland, &o., 
may cause piles. But of all causes, constip.atiou 
is probably the most frequent ; it opei'ates in pro- 
ducing them p.artly by the pressure of the accumu- 
lated .and hardened faeces upon the veins carrying 
the blood away from the rectum, and partly by the 
straining and irritation such fajoes occasion during 
their evacuation. 

In the treatment of piles, it is expedient to relieve 
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tlio congested state o£ the lower bowel by one or 
two doses of snlpbato of magnesia, and a cooling 
vegetable diet, after which the continued use of 
mild laxatives should be resorted to. A teaspoon- 
ful of an electuary, consisting of an ounce of con- 
fection of senna, half an ounce of cream of tartar, 
and half an oimce of Bulphur, if taken in the middle 
of the daj'^, usually acts gently about bedtime, 
which is far the best time for the bowels of p.atient3 
of this kind to act, as the parts irritated by the 
passage of the evacuation become quieted during 
the mght. In long-standing cases, in which there 
is general relaxation of the raucous membrane, the 
confection of pepper in doses of a drachm may be 
given thrice daily with advantage, or a scruple of 
common pitch may bo talien at bcdtmic m the 
form of pills or in capsules. Amongst the milder 
fonns of local treatment must bo mentioned (1) the 
injection of the rectum with cold w.atcr both before 
and after tho motion ; (2) washing the .anus with 
j’cllow soap and water after each cv.acuation ; (3) 
tho .application of gall ointment or of other astrm- 
f-onts; .and (4) tho injection of astringent lotions, as, 
for instance, of sulphate of iron, in the proportion 
of a gr.ain to an ounce of water. If these bail, 
recourse may be had to pressure by means of instru- 
ments specially devised for the purpose; to the 
application of strong nitric acid, which, in the ^asc 
of internal piles, ad'ords tho most speedy and effec- 
tive me.ans of relief (the operation must, of course, 
he performed by a surgeon, and if the parts cannot 
be protruded, tho acid must bo applied through the 
siicculum) ; to ligature : or, in tho case of external 
XiUcs, to excision. Il'licn tho piles arc inflamed, 
leeches to tho anus (but not .applied dircctly_ to tho 
tumours) arc somctinics required; but the inllara- 
mation generally subsides under the influence of 
rest in tho horizontal position, fomentations, ponl- 
ticcs, and low diet. 

Tho tro.atmcnt of the h.a;mon-hagcthat frequently 
neooiniianics piles requires .a few words. If the 
blooding is moderate in quantity, and lias continued 
for some time without inducing wo.aUncs3_ or '.any ] 
other bad symptom, it is not expedient to interfere ! 
with it. \Vhcn, liowevcr, it obviously requires 
ebeeking, tho effect of cold water injected into 
tho rectum, as already recommended, should^ be 
tried, and, in case of its failing, .astringent injections 
should be had recourse to. At the same time, the 
patient should remain in the horizontal xiosition, 
.and take tho medicines usually prescribed for 
intomal lia>morrbnge, amongst wliicb may bo espe- 
cially jnentioned oil of turpentine, in doses of 
twenty drops three or four tunes a day, or ergot of 
rye in divided doses to the extent of a draclim 
daily. In r.ave cases, it is necessary to tie a vessel, 
or to touch it with a red-hot wire (throiigb the 
Epicculnm), or to plug tho anus. 

ri'LEUS. See Eosci. 

' PILEIVOllT, See K.vxukculus. 

PI'LGRIIM (It.al. pcllcQrhio, 'Let. pcregrlmii, ‘a 
visitor of foreign lands'). A pilgrim is one who 
visits, with religions intent, some place Tcpiitcd to 
possess especial holiness. The early Chiastiaiis, like 
the Jews and the jiagan Gentiles, regarded ccrtaic 
places with special religious interest; .above all. 
tbo Holy Land, and particularly tbo scenes of the 
Passion of our Lord at Jciaisalcm, St Jerome (Ep. 
xliv.) refers the xiractioo of visiting Jerusalem to 
tlie discovcr 3 ' of the IIol}' Cross bj^ St Helena. He 
himself w.as a zc.alous pilgrim ; and tlu-ougbqut the 
dtb, 5tb, .and Gth centuries, pilgrims habitu.ally 
undertook the long and perilous journey to the 
Holy Land from almost every part of the IVest 
Other sacred places, too, were held to be fit objects 
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of the same visits of religious veneration. Tiie- 
tombs of the apostles Peter and Paul, and of_ the 
martyrs in tbo catacombs at Romo, .are so 'described 
by St Jerome [Commevtar. in EzeUd). St Basil 
.speaks in the same terms of the tomb of tlie Forty 
Martyrs ; and the historian Tbeodoret tells of not 
only visiting such sanctuaries, but of hanging up 
therein, as offerings, gold and silver ornaments, and 
even models of hands, feet, ej-cs, &c., in commemora- 
tion of the cures of diseases snpcrnaturally obtained 
.as the fruit of these pious visits. Tbo PiLCr.i3i.iGE, 
however, pre-eminently so called, was that of the 
Holy Land; and oven after Jerusalem had been 
occupied by the Saracens, tbo liberty of pilgrim.age, 
on jiaj'ment of a t.ax, w.as form.ally secured by 
trc.aty ; .and it was from the necessity of iirotccting 
pilgrims from outrage, that the _wcll-knoivn Mili- 
tary OnUEns (q. V.) bad tlieir origin. The Or.usADEs 
(q. X.) may bo regarded as a pilgrim.age on a great 
scale; the direct object being to secure for the 
Latin Christians immunity of pilgrimage. On the 
other band, the iiiial abandonment of the Crusades 
led to a gro.at extension of ayliat ma}! be c.alled 
domestic pilgrim.age, and drew into religious notice 
and veneration many shrines in Europe, which, 
after the lapse of time, became celebrated places of 
liions resort. The cliiof places of pilgrimage in the 
West were : in Italy— Rome, Loreto (q. v.), Genet- 
s.ano, Assisi; in Spain— Compostella, Guadalupe, 
Montserr.at; in France— Foiirvieros, Piij', St Denis ; 
in Germanj'— Getting, Zell, Cologne, Trier, Einsie- 
deln; in England— Walsingliam, Canterbmy, and 
manj’ others of minor note, Tbo pilgrim commonly 
bound liimsolf only by a temporarj' vow (diflering 
iQ this from the palmer), which terminated with the- 
actual visit to the place of piljrrimn^c, or at least 
with the return home, and by which he was bound 
for tlie time to chastity and to cert.aiu other ascetic 
observances. The costume consisted of a hlaclt^or 
cf j*ay cahardinc, §irt with a cincture, from v lucli 
a shell and scrip were suspended, a broad hat, 
ornamented with scallop-shells, and a long st.afl. 
Iilany abuses arose out of tlicso [lilgrimagcs, the 
popular notions regarding wliicb m.ay be g.atlicred— 
.altlioimh, probablj-, with a dash of cane.atiire— from 
Chaucer’s CanMurp T<iks. Pilgrimages, which 
have alwaj's subsisted in Ital^', fepam, Soiitlicrn 
Germany, and Switzerland, hqd gone much into 
disuse in Franco during and since the Revolution. 

In late j'cars, however, pilgrims have resorted in 
larvc numbers, not ciilv to the anciout sanctuaries of 
Hotre Dame do la Garde, do Fourvicros, de Puj-, &o., 
but also to La S.alctte, Lourdes, Par.ay-I.a-Moni.alo, 
.and Poutiguj-. In 1873 and 1874, organised p.arties 
of pilgrims on a vcrj’large scale from France, Belgium, 
En.gl.aud, the United States, &c., visited the sanctuary 
of i’ara}--la-jMoiualc, flic place at wbicli the vision of 
Jl.aric Alaconuc, wliicb g.avo rise to the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus (q. v.), is recorded to 
b.avc f.akcn place. In 1874, 500 English jiilgnius 
visited Pontignj'. Hiimcrous pilgrimages have also 
been held in Belgium. 

PILLAR, .a detached support like a column ; 
blit its section may bo of nnj* sliapo, whereas tho 
column is always round. Pillars liave been used 
in all styles of architcotnro, and their forms .and 
ornaments .aro iisu.ally amongst the most charac- 
teristic features of the stj-lc. Tho Greek and 
Roman pillars (or columns) are tho distinguislung 
elements in tho various orders. In Gothic arohi- 
tccturo, also, tho pillars aro ' of different forms 
at the various epochs of that stylo. First, in the 
Koniian period, wo have plain massive qiillars, 
square, circular, and octagonal, frcqnentty orna- 
mented with zigzag ornaments, spiral bands, d'o., 
on tbo Eurfoce (lig. 1). As v.aultiug progressed, the 
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FVstem of breaking tbe plain surface, and giving 
to each portion of the vaulting a separate little 
column or shaft to sup- 
, port it, Tvas introduced. 

^ ^ V 'i'l'is was done either by 

V attaching shafts to the 

circular pillars, or by 
cutting nooks in the 
pillar and setting little 
shafts in them, thus : 
[ i; i'lj' a, b, fig. 2. 

! I 1 'ifj; In the Early Pointed 

iljlf I Style a plain circular 

i f'fi or octagonal pillar, avith 

llj) kj; a number of small shafts 

' l .i 'l , I attached .around it, is 

1 V i ' W a favourite arrangement, 

, *, l' i'lM !'■■!! l^hus : c, d, fig. 2. 

'll I'i*;* 111 this style, the 

' j; .attached shafts are very 

I ! I|ii : Y' frequently b.anded to 

I i'il jii':'. *1*® main pillar at dif- 

ferent heights, and they 
sometimes made of 
_£l '■ ff '■ e finer material, such as 

Purbcc marble. In the 
— Decorated Style the 
^ pillar is of a lozenge 

Fig. 1. — Norman Clustered form, 'and not so much 
Filler. orn.amonted avith de- 

tached shafts as avith 
mouldings ; plain, circular, or octagon.al piU.ars, 
lioavever, .are used in this, as in all the styles. 
The mouldings and shafts are usually filleted ; and 
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some of the mouldings run up into the arch avith- 
out any cap. In Perpendicular the s.ame idea is 
further carried out ; the mouldings become thinner, 
and are more frequently run up into the arch 
avithout caps. See Ej;.A3iDOa'ANT. 

PILLAR SAINTS— railed also ‘ Stvlites ’ (Gr. 
from stylos, a column), ‘ Pillarists,’ ‘ Holy Birds,’ ‘ Air 
Mai-tjars,’ andsea-er.al similar n.ames — a very remark- 
able class of .anchoretical Ascetics (see Asceticism), 
chiefly of Syria, avho, avith a vieav to separating 
themselves more completely from earth and feUoai^ 
men, took up their abode on the tops of pillars, on 
avliich they remained avithout ever descending to 
e.arth, and exposed to all the variations of a Syrian 
climate. The earliest of them, and the most cele- 
brated, Simeon (called also Simon) the Stylite, had 
been a monk, and had lived, in the beginning of the 
5th c., in extreme seclusion in his monastery for nine 
years, avithout ever moa’ing from his narroav cell. 
Increasing in enthusiasm, he avithdreav to a place 
about 40 miles from Antioch, avhere he built a pillar, 


on the top of avhich, only a yard in diameter, he 
took up his position. From this pillar ho remoa'ed 
to sea-cral otlicrs in succession, each higher than its 
predecessor, till at lasjj;^ le att.aincd to 40 cubits, or 
about CO feet, in height. In this mode of life he 
spent 37 years, his neck loaded avith an iron chain, 
and his lips engaged in constant prayers, during 
the recitation of avhich he bent his body so that 
his forehead touched his ft at. His poavers of 
fasting avere no less marvellous; he is said to 
have frequently limited himself to a single meal 
in the aveek, and during the forty days of Lent 
abstiiined entirely from food. The fame of his 
E.anctity brought croavds of pilgrims from the most 
distant countries, ea^en Britain itself, to see him; 
■and the admiration of his austerities is said to 
h.ave converted many pagans and Saracens to the 
church. In trial of his virtue, through the test of 
humility, some neighbouring monks reproaching him 
avith vanity, and the love of novelty in this extra- 
ordinary mode of life, ordered him to come doavn 
from his pillar. Simeon prepared avithout hesitation 
to comply, and the compliance avas accepted as an 
caridence of his perfect humility and holiness of 
purpose. It is said th.at in consequence of an ulcer 
aa’hich avas formed on one of his legs, hij av'as obliged 
for the last year of his life to'remain on his pill.ar 
aipon one foot. In this position he died in 460, aged 
72 years. A disciple of Simeon, named Daniel, 
succeeded to his reputation for sanctity ; and to his 
mode of life, avhich he maintained for 33 years, 
in the still more trying climate of the shores of the 
Bosporus, .about 4 miles from Constantinople. Tlie 
marvels of Daniel’s c.areer are still more startling. 
Ho avas sometimes almost bloavn by the storms of 
Thrace from the top of his pillar. At times for 
d.ays together he av.as covered avith snoav and ice. 
Hoar ho sustained life, avhat nourishment he took, 
aa'as a mystery even to his disciples. The emperor 
at length insisted on a coa’-ering being placed over 
the top of the pillar, .and Daniel survived till the 
year 49-1. In Syria there avere many pillar saints 
•as f.ar doavn as the 12th c. ; but in the avest, D,aniel 
is all but a solitary example. A monk named 
Wulfailich, near Trier, attempted the pillar-life in 
the Cth c., but the neighbouring bishops compelled 
him to desist, and destroyed his pillar. 

RI'LLNITZ, a p.alace .and ordinary_ summer resi- 
dence of the royal family of Saxony, in a beautiful 
situation seven miles south-east of Dresden. The 
grounds are finely diversified, and the avalks ascend 
to the summits of hills, of avhich one is nearly 1000 
feet high. P. acquires a historic interest from the 
meeting of princes held in the castle in August 
1791, avhen the Declaration of Pillnitz aams framed, 
according to aa'hich Austria .and Prussia agreed to 
declare the circumstances of the king of France 
(then a prisoner in the Tuileries, after his ineffective 
flight to Varennes) to bo a matter of common 
interest to the sovereigns of Europe, and to express 
the hope that common cause avoiUd be made for his 
restoration. The emperor and the king of Prussia 
were resolved to use force in order to effect this 
result; but any immediate interference on their 
. nart avas rendered unnecessary by Louis’s acceptation 
01 the constitution as modified by the National 
Assembly, after avhich he av-as again placed on the 
throne. 

PI'LLORY, an engine for the public punishment 
of criminals, disused in Britain since 1837 ; but 
previous to that time commonly employed, as it 
also avas in France and Germany. It consisted of a 
stout plank fixed like a sign-board oh the top of 
a pole, the pole being supported on a avooden 
platform elea'ated above the ground. Aboye, and 
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parallel to this plank, another of siniilar dimen- 
sions avas placed in a similar position with respect 
to the pole, and fixed to the former by a hinge, 
being thus capable of being moved upwards 
from it, or closed upon it, when necessary. A large 
circular hole is cut, with its centre in the line of 
junction of the two planks, and two corresponding 
holes of smaller size are formed, one on each side 
of it ; the large hole is for receiving the neck, and 
the two smaller the avrists. When a criminal is 
to bo placed in the pillorj', he is made to mount 
and stand upon the platform ; the upper of the two 
hinged planks is raised to alloav the culprit’s neck 
and wrists to be inserted in their iwoper grooves, 
and then brought down into its place, and fastened 
by a padlock, or in some other avay. See for 
illustration the avood-cut to the article Oates, Titu^ 
The pillory seems to haa'e existed in England before 
the Conquest, in the form of the stretch-neck (an 
instrument by which the neck only avas confined), 

- and avas originally intended, according to the ‘Statute 
of the Pillory’ (51 Hen. III. o. G), for ‘ forestallers, 
users of deceitful avcights, perjury, forgery, &c.,’ 
and all such dishonourable offences. Its use aa'as 
exclusively confined to this class of offenders till 
1637, avhen restrictions avere put upon the press, and 
all avho printed books aa’ithout a licence avere put 
in the pillory. Prom this time it became the 
favourite mode of punishing libellers (or those avho 
avere considered to be such by the goamrnraent), 
authors and publishers of seditious pamphlets, or of 
strictures on the government ; and many eminent 
men avere accordingly from this time put ‘in and on 
the pillory,’ among avhom may be mentioned 
.Loiditon, Lilburn and Warton the printers, Prjmne, 
Dr JBastwick, Daniel Defoe, &c. The insufficiency 
of the pillory as a moans of inflicting a definite 
amount of punishment avas noav apparent, for to 
those avho aa’ere popular favourites it avas no punish- 
ment at all, avhile those who avere objects of popular 
dislike avere ill-used to such an extent as occasionally 
to cause death. The sufferers above mentioned 
being popular favourites, or having at least a 
numerous class of supporters, avere shaded from the 
sun, fed, and otherwise carefully attended to ; avhile 
the encouragement, applause, aud sympathy of tlie 
crowd around converted the intended punishment 
into a triumph ; but such men as Titus Oates, and 
the class of oATenders including perjurers, swmdlers, 
polygamists, &o., avho avere objects of popular 
hatred and disgust, avere pelted avith rotten eggs 
(the favoimite "missile), garbage, mud, sometimes 
even aadth more dangerous missiles. In 1814 the 
celebrated uaaml hero Lord Cochrane (see Ddndon- 
ALD, Eat.l of) avas sentenced to the piEory, but the 
government of the day avas not prepared to brave 
■ the consequences of such an act, aud the sentence 
aa-as not carried into effect. In France the piUory 
avas anciently called pilori, and in recent times 
carcan, from the iron collar by aa'hich the criminal’s 
neck was attached to the post ; but punishment by 
this mode avas abolished in that country in 1832. 

, PILLS are the most generally conamnient and 
popular of aU forms of medicine. They are formed 
from masses of a consistence sufficient to preserve 
the globular shape, and yet not so hard as to be 
of too difficult solution in the stomach and intes- 
tines. This form is especially suitable for (1) aU 
remedies avhich oper.ate in small doses, as metallic 
salts ; (2) those aa’hich are designed to act sloavly 
and gradually, as certain alteratives; (3)_ those 
which are too readily soluble when exhibited in 
other forms ; (4) substances avhose operation it is 
desirable to retard untE they have reached_ the 
lower intestines, as in certain pills for habitual 
costiveness ; (5) bodies aa’hose specific gravities are 
510 
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too inconsiderable to alloav their suspension in 
aqueous vehicles ; and (G) fetid substances : while 
it is unsuitable for (1) medicines which require 
to be given in large doses ; (2) deliquescent 

salts ; (3) fluid or semi-fluid substances, such 

as oils, balsams, kc., which require a very large 
proportion of some dry powder to rentier them 
snfliciently tenacious to form into a mass; (4) 
substances so insoluble, that when e.xhibltcd in 
solid form they pass through the intestinal canal 
unaltered, as extract of logwood (P.arls’s Pharma- 
cologia, 9th ed. p. 550). hlany substances, such as 
vegetable extracts, may be at once formed into lulls 
without any addition ; but most substances require 
the addition of a material termed an excipient, for 
converting it into a pEl-mass. The excipients in 
most common use are bread-crumbs, hard soap, 
extract of liquorice, mucilage, syrup, treacle, honey, 
castor oil, and conserve of roses. From_ the pro- ] 
perty of preserving pEls for a long time in a 
properly soft state, the most valuable excipient is 
the conserve of rod roses ; aud, perhaps, next to it 
treacle is the most valuable excipient, as it does 
not undergo any change by time, but maintains a 
proper consistence, and preserves the properties of 
vegetable powders unimpaired for years. It is 
common to place pills in some fine powder, to 
prevent them from adhering to each other, and to 
conceal their taste. For this purpose, liquorice 
powder, whe.at flour, starch, and magnesia are 
generaUy used in this coimtry, and lycopodium on 
the continent. PiUs retain their moisture and 
activity far longer in small bottles than in the 
orffinary pasteboard boxes. The ordinary weight of 
a pill is five grains; if it much exceeds that weight, 
it is too bulky to swallow conveniently if it consist 
of vegetable matter. It is very common to meet 
with patients who express their inability to Lake 
this form of medicine. If, however, they practise 
with a small globular mass, towards which they 
feel no repugnance, as a peEet of broad or a cimrant, 
placing it on the back of the tongue, and gulping 
it down with w.ater, they wUl soon got over the 
difficulty. 

PI'LOT is a person specially deputed to take 
charge of a ship whUe passing through a particular 
sea, reach, or dangerous channel. The intricacy of 
almost .all coast navigation renders it impossible 
that any navig.ator, however skilful, c.an be master 
of all the w.aters to which he may have to sail his 
ship ; and the risk of failure, through ignor!ince_ of 
local dangers, is therefore avoided by transferring 
the direction of her course to some one perfectly 
acquainted with the spot. The man to whom so 
much is intnisted must be a responsible _ person, 
and therefore in all countries qualified s.ailprs _ are 
offici.aUy licensed to act as pilots in their districts, 
and they are gr.anted the monopoly. The origin of 
the word pEot is uncertain ; but it is prob.ably taken 
from or nearly identic.al -svith the Dutch piJUoot, 
which is compounded of peilen, to sound the depth, 
and the root which appe.ars in D. lootsman, 0. E. 
lodesman, .and signifies to lead, direct. Pilot thus 
means one -U’ho conducts a vessel by soimding. The 
laws of Wisby, promulg.atcd at least as early as 
the 14th c., and subsequently incorporated in ne.arly 
every maritime code, render it compulsory on the 
hi.astor of a ship to employ a pEot when sailing ne.ar 
a coast. 

The British Laws relating to pEots were revised 
.and consolidated by the act 16 and 17 Viet. c. 129. 
Certain fees are established in proportion to the 
distance and responsibility ; and the master of every 
vessel, above 50 tons, passing up the Channel or 
the Th.ames, or vice versd, is required to .accept the 
services of the first jrEot tendering, provided he 
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.sliowa his licence as a proof of qualification. Except 
in matters of discipline, the command of the vessel 
is tlien vested entirely in the pilot, Tvho can have 
the sails, steering, &o., of the ship carried on 
entirely at his discretion until the limit of the 
pilot’s district is jiassod, except that the captain 
resumes his powers when the question of taking up 
ground in a harbour is concerned. The fees vary 
with the draught ’of the ship and the distance ; as 
specimens, m.ay be cited the liighest and lowest in 
tlie London district : a ship ihawing 22 feet of 
water is piloted from Orfordness to Ulackwall for 
£21, 12«. ; a ship drawing not more than 7 feet is 
guided from Gravesend Itcaoh to Long Ec.ach for 
'Js. 3(1. < 

Pilots are associated in guilds called Brother- 
hoods, of which the princip.al are the Brotherhood of 
the Trii'itv House of Deptford-Stroud, situated on 
Tower Hill, wliieh has jurisdiction over the Thames, 
Modwaj’, and the co.ast from Harwich to the Isle of 
AYight; and the Trinitj* Houses of Kingston-upon- 
Hull .and Newcastle-on-Tyne. There are also 
societies of pilots at the Larger ports out of these 
districts, the government in such ease being vested 
in certain officials Lawfull 3 '' appointed as ‘pilotage 
authorities.’ Their powers over the members, fee., 
are defined in the act .above quoted, and in the 
hlercb.ant Shipping Act of 1854, 17 and IS Viet, 
c. 101, sections d.lO — 3SS. 

Pilots board vc.ssels entering their districts in 
boats conspicuouslj' painted, on the bows and sails 
of which must be the man’s distinguishing number 
ns shewn by his liecnco. The bo.at also bears a flag 
of comparatively large size, of red and white divided 
horizontallj'. A ship requiring a pilot hoists a 
square blue flag. In passing up or down the 
Tliamcs, everj’ ship above 00 tons or 0 feet dr.aught 
must be.ar a pilot; but her master or first-mate 
may act by licence in that capacitj’, if ho have 
pas.sed the ncccss-ary examination. A master is 
subject to a penalty for sailing without a pilot ; and, 
on the other hand, so also is any person, without 
a licence, or whoso licence has been forfeited, 
presuming to act or offering to act as a pilot. 

In the navies 'of some countries the pilot is a 
permanent officer of the ship, and has charge of her 
course ; but his funotions in that case approach 
nearer to those of the British navigating officer. 
Largo French vessels have often several sailing 
pilots c.alled pilotcs hautur'icn, and a pUolc cClicr or 
lamaneur. The ancient Laws of France contained 
provisions for the education and regulation of both 
these classes. 

The general rule as to the responsibility of the 
owners of the ship is, that no owner or master of a 
ship-is answerable to an_v person whatever for anj’ 
loss or damage, occ.asioneil by the f.ault or incapacity 
of any qualified pilot, acting in charge of such ship 
within any district where the employment of the 
pilot is compulsory. 

PILOT-FISH [Ifaucralcs ductoi), a fish of the 
f.amily Scomha-Ulce, and belonging to a section of 
that family in which the first dorsal fin is rejire- 
sented by mere .spines, and there are no finicts 
behind the second dors.al and the anal fins as in the 
mackerel, &c. The shape of the P. is very simiLaij 
to that of the mackerel. It is usually .about" a foot 
long ; the general colour silvery grayish-blue, 
five d.ark-blue transvcr.se bands .passing roimd 
the whole body. Its flesh is very delicate, and 
resembles mackerel in flavour. It is common 
in the Mediterranean, and appears to be widely- 
diffused through the- w.anncr parts of the occ.an, 
often following ships for a long time and very far, 
in which way it has boon known to come from 
Alexandria to Plymouth. It is, however, of rare 


occurrence even on the southern coasts of Brit.ain. 
It is supposed to bo the Pompilltii }{ the ancients, 
which was believed to point out their desired course 
to sailors. It is often seo' in the company of a 
shark, and is therefore veTy commonly supposed to 
direct the shark to its prey. Concerning this many 
■wonderful stories are 'to be found in tlio 
both of vojMgcrs and of naturalists. It has been 
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contended, on the other hand, that the P. merely 
follows the ship along with the shark for the same 
object that culls follow the steam-boats on our 
coasts, to feed on anything eatable that may fall 
or be thrown overboard ; or that it attends the 
shark in order to seize small morsels of its largo 
pro}’. The following statements of Dr Bennett may 
bo received with confidence : ‘ I have obsci-vod tb.at 
if several sharks swim together, the pilot-fishes are 
generally absent; W’hercas, on a solitary sh.ark being 
seen, it is equally rare to find it unaccompanied by 
one or more of these reputed guides. . . . Tho 
only method by which I could procure this fish was, 
that when c.aptiiring a shark I was aw.aro these 
faitliful little fishes would not forsake him until ho 
was taken on board; therefore by keeping tho 
slmrk, when hooked, in the water until he was 
exhausted, or, .as tho sailors term it, “ drowned,” tho 
pilot-fish kept close to tho surface of tho water over 
tho shark, .and by the aid of a dipping-net fixed to 
the end of a long stick I was enabled to secure it 
with gre.at facility’ [Oatherings of a IfatU7-alist ). — 
A much larger species of Nauarates is found on the 
co.asts of South America. 

PILPAI. Sec BirrAi. 

PI'LSEN, a town of Bohemia, in a fertile and 
be.autiful valley at the confluence of tho Mies 
and the Benaun, 62 miles west-south-avest of Prague. 
Tlie church of St Bartholomoav (built in 1292), 
the town-h.all, and tho house of tho Teutonic 
Knights are interesting Gothic edifices. The town 
.also contains a gymnasium and other ediieatioii.al 
institutions, an arsenal, theatre, and a number of 
churches and convents. P. has leather and clolh- 
fiictorics, a gre.at alum-work, iron and coal mines, 
and an important brewery. Pop. (18G0) 23,081. 

PIME'NTO, PIMBNTA, ALLSPICE, or JAM- 
AICA PEPPER, a well-known spice, is the dried 
‘‘-•utofHupenitz Pimento (see Eugenia), a small IVest 
Indi.an tree, which grows to the height of twenty 
or thirty feet, and has oblong or oval leaves about 
four inches long, of a deep shining green, and num- 
erous axill.aiy and terminal trichotomous panicles of 
white flowers, followed by small dark-purple berries. 
'The P. tree is much cultivated in some of tho West 
Indian Islands. It is a very beautiful tree, with 
straight trunk and much branching head ; and 
about the month of July is eovered with an exuber- 
ance of flowers, which diffuse a rich aromatic odour. 
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The leaves aiul hark partake of the aromatic pro- 
perty for vhicli the fruit is valued. The fruit, 
when ripe, is filled vith a sveet pulp, and the 
aromatic property, avliicU so strongly charactori'cs 
it in an unripe state, has in a groat measure dis- 
appeared. The gathering of the berries, therefore, 
lakes place ns soon as they have reached their full 



rise, vhich is .about that of peppor-coms. They are 
gathered Iiy the hand, and dried in the cun on 
raised avooden floors, during which ]trncess groat 
care is taken, by turning and winnowing, to prevent 
them from being injured by moisture. Tluir colour 
changes in drying, from green to rcddi«h-brown. 
■NVlieii dry they are paekoil iii bags for the market. 
Some planters kiln-dry them.— Tlie name Ally>i-'C 
avas given to P. from a supposed rc.'cmblance in 
flavour to a mixture of cinnamon, nutmeg, and 
cloves. P. is much employed in cookery, and is 
also used in medicine ai .a carminative and stim- 
ulant, to prevent the griping of inirgativcs, and to 
disguise the taste of ua'i<eoin dnigc It depends 
for'its properties cliiellv on a volatile oil. Oil of P., 
avliich IS olitained from it by distill.ation with water, 
.and is sometimes ii-ed to relieve toothache, and for 
making the Spirit of P, (or of AlPpicc) and P. (or 
AlPpiC’) H'nfer of the shops. 

n'lMPEIvKEIi (AnnijiiUii), a genus of pl.ants of 
the natural onler Priviiilociv, having a avhecl- 
sliapcd corolla, and the capsule opening by division 
round the middle. The speeics arc elegant little 
animal and perennial plants, natives cliielly of tem- 
perate climates. The flowers are not large, but 
a-erj' beautiful. — Tlio Sc.viii.irr P. {A. nrirnns) is a 
common plant in Britain, occurring as a weed in 
fields and gardens ; it is common also in most parts 
of Europe, and in many parts of -^sin. The flowers 
arc of a fine scarlet colour, with a jniqile circle at 
tlie eye. There is a common belief in England, 
mentioned by Bord Bacon, that wlicn this plant 
opens its flowers in the morning a fine d.ay may be 
expected ; and they certainly close very readily- on 
the a]'proacb of rain. They usually open about 
ckdit ill the morning, and close about noon. — The 



but Tcrj' abundant in some parts of Europe.— The 
Boc P. (A. tcnclla), frequent in bogs in England, but 
rare in Scotland, is an exquisitely beautiful plant. — 
Several sjiccics are cultivated in our llower-g.ardcns. 
— Acrid properties prevail in this genus, .and A. 
arraisis lias been used incdicin.ally jn epilepsy, 
dropsj', and mani.a.— The name W.vTrr. P. is given 
to SamoUis Valcran'ii, also c.alled Broohveed, another 
Britisii plant of the same order, avith racemes of 
small white flowers, nroaving in av.atery gravellj’- 
places. It is stipposeil to he the Samolits aviiich 
Pliny s-ays the Ifmids gathered fasting, with the 
loft hand, and without looking at it, .ascribing to it 
magic.al virtues in the cure and prevention of 
diseases in c.attle. Its geographic distribution 
extends over almost all the avorld. 

PIE. As a requisite of the toilet, &o., pins avero 
first used in Britain in the latter part of the 15th c. ; 
they averc at first made of iron aanre, but in 1540 
brass ones were imported from France by C.atbariue 
Ilow.ard, queen of Henry VIII. Several inventions, 
liowca'cr, avero previously in use for bolding together 
parts of the dress, siioli as buckles, brooches, laces, 
clasps, hooks, kc. At first pins were made bj' filing 
.a point to a proper length of avire, and then taaasting 
a piece of fine wire .around the other extremity, or 
fixing it after twistinq, in order to form a knob or 
bead; and nitim.atcly these operations avero so 
.skilfully conducted, that a completely round hc.ad 
I was made of a'ory small size, and scarcely shewing the 
i nature of its construction. Some ifms are still made 
1 in this av.ay. It is surprising how many operations 
1 are needed to complete so small an article. They arc 
I as follows : 1. Strai'jhliuing nml CttUinff ihc Ifire. — 
The straightening is noccss.arj’, booauso tho aviro- 
draaver.s coil the wire .as they m.ake it npon_ a 
cylinder, and avheii it is unrolled, the coils remain. 
It i.s therefore dr.awn through an arrangement of 
upright iron rods avhicli comidetcly straighten it, 
•after which it is cut into lengths of ."0 feet, and 
these are again reduced to lengths of four pins. 
2. Poiiifhig.— This is done by two operations and 
dilTorent avorkmen, each st.andiiig .at a separate 
grindstone ; the first is tlie rough grinder, and the 
second the fini.shcr. Each holds avith the thumb on 
the ]ialm of the band a number of the aanres amount- 
ing to Sf) or -10, and by a movement of liis thumb 
lie man.agcs to make the aa-ire.s turn round so as to 
make a point to c.ach .as lie holds them to the grind- 
stones, the second of which, being of a fine materi.al, 
gives them a smooth finish ; they .are then reversed, 
and the other end pointed. 3. Cultiiiff . — The lengtli 
of a single j'in is cut ofT of c.ach end of these pieces ; 
the intermediate portions are then handed back to 
tlio pointers, and each end rcccia-es a iioint, after 
avbich they arc divided into taa-o, and thus the fonr 
pin jiiece is reduced into sinqlo ]uii lengths, each 
having a point. •!. Tichtitiff lltc Jlcadf . — Tlicse are 
made of verv' tliln avire, avbich is coiled twice, b3' 
means of a l.athc, around the end of another piece of 
wire the same thickness ns the pins. 5. Cvltinp lice 
JIra(h . — Tlie head being formed on the thin avire, it 
is banded to another aa'orhiuan aadio cuts it off ; 
these two operations are performed avith great 
rapiditj', so great, indeed, that as main- as 12,000 
lia\-o been made in an hour. G. Annealing the 
Ihadcc . — This is softening them b^- putting some 
tlioirands into an iron ladle, and after making them 
red liot, jilnnging them into cold avator. 7. Slamp- 
iny or Shapiity the Head -'. — This is jirossing the 
Iic.ads into a better shape bj- means of a small lea-er 
press, and at the same tune fixing them on tlie jiins; 
a good avorlier avill do ns inaiij- as 12,000 to 15,000 
per daj'. S. Yi'iloinn'j or Cleaning the Pins . — This is 
done by a jiroccss avbich is often called souring ; it 
consists in boiling them for about hull an hour in 


tlie ure^^ of sour 'beer, or a solution of argol or 
C’-e.im o1 tartar, and then irashing them m clean 
renter. 9. WhHmin<j or Tinning.— la this process a 
lar"e copper pan is used, and in it is first placed a 
layer of about six pounds of the cleaned or yellowed 
pins, and over these a layer of gram-tm to the 
amount of about eight pounds. _ Several alternate 
layers of pins and tin are put in one vessel, and 
then by a pipe arranged inside the copper pan 
water is gently ptured in, and goes through the 
pipe to the bottom, first rising up through the 
different layers so gently as not to disturb them. 
Fire is now applied to the bottom of the pan, and 
when it is nearly boiling its surface is sprinkled 
with a quarter o' a pound of cre.am of tartar, 
and the ivholo is slowly boiled for half an hour, 
then powed into a strainer and shaken, to sepamte 
the pius from the grain-tin and liquid; by this 
process a tKtu deposit of tin has been thrown on the 
pins, which now arc white instead of yellow ; ivith- 
out the souring this would not take place, it being 
essential that they should be quite free from any 
oxidation or soff. ' 10. llWiin;/.— The pins are now 
thoroudily washed in pure water. 11. Drijinq^^ana 
FohViiim.— They are now put into a large leathern 
bag with a quantity of bran, .and nolently shaken 
b.aekw.ards .and forwards by two men. 12. II imiow- 
m^.—Tha bran is next sep.aratcd by fanning. _ lo. 
P'richmg the Papers lo receive the P.ms.—lhis is 
now done by an ingenious machine, through which 
the papers arc passed, and which, at re^^ular mter- 
v.als, arranged according to the size of the pins, 
pinches un a fold of the paper, and at the same 
time priclis the holes to receive the pins, and then 
places tlie pins in their places, formerly this 
required a separate operation. Thus fourteen per- 
sons wore required to make and put np for s.ale a 
pin and in some manufactories this is still the case ; 
but in' all the large establishments maclimes are 
now employed, and an immense reduction of hand 
labour is eflectcd by them. , , t i 

The first machine was invented hy licmncl 
Wellman Wright, of- the United States, in lS2i 
This did very little more than make solid heads 
to the pins, by a process in principle like that 
used for mul-making— viz., by dnnng a porhon 
of the pin itself into a counter-sunk hole, ihe 
action, however, was automatic, and Consisted m 
an arrangement by which the avire w-as seized m 
two small grooved checks, as in figs. 1 and 
which represent them separated. Fig. 1 has the 
groove empty, but in fig. 2 is seen the wire 
w-hicb projects at a. When both cheeks are 


in the processes for hand-made pins. Since AA'right s 
invention many remarkable improvements nave 
been effected in these maobines, avbiob liaa-e con- 


factory idea of these wonderful pieces of mechanism, 
which now, without the aid of bands, complete the 
pin in all respects except the colp win" and polish- 
in"; but a slight account of tboi, 'ending features 
wSl enable the reader to understand their mode of 
working. First, then, a reel of wire as it comes 
from t& wire-iawer is placed in the rear of tbo 
maobine, and the end of the wire is taken bold of 
by a pair of nippers, which pull it over a fixed 
slraiejhlciiiTK] hoards and pass it on completely 
staightened, until it is seized by two checks similar 
to those in figs. 1 .and 2, when a cutter descends 
.and cuts it off, leaving the projecting part for the 
bead ; on the withdrawal of tbo cutter, the hammer 
Hies forward, and makes the bead as before 
described ; the cheeks open, and the pins drop on to 
a sloping metal plate finely grooved, down which 
they slip with the be.ads upwards, until the end 
•which is to be pointed comes in contact with a 
cyUndrical roller ivith a grinding surface, which 
soon grinds points upon them, owing to two or three 
ingenious arrangements : the first is, that the 
grooved surface of the plate by which the pins 
descend terminates a little above the gi'inding 
roller, then a slight depression is given to the 
sloping plate and also to the roller, so that one end 
is an Tnch or two lower than, the other } thcrefoic, 
as the pin descends the groove (a, fig, 4), and is 
thus brought down the inclined plate until it lies 
on the smooth part {b, fig. 4), where it is highest, 
and vnih its end in contact with the gnnclmg 
roller (c) which is revolving, the pin itself is com- 
pelled by tbc friction of the roller to turn round, 
i and gradually descends from the upper to the lower 
I part of the inclined plate (d), and tlicn falls oiF into 








placed face to face, and tbe wire is -lield tiglitly 
in tbe groove with tbc small portion (a) project- 
ing, a small ram or hammer connected vvitli the 
machine strikes on a, and compresses it into the 
small cup-shaped depression h, and thus the bead is 
formed, as in fig. fi. The pointing and dressing 
of tho pins was afterwards carried on as described 



t .V placed to receive it. This is attempted to bo 
shewn in fig. 4. These operations are performed so 
rapidly that they can scarcely be followed by tho 
evr .and the pins faU into tbe box beautitully 
pointed in a complete stream. They are then 
vellowed, tinned, and prepared for papering, which 
is a I markable process. The maohmo by winch it 
is d< c is worked hy two children; one feeds tho 
roach e with pins, the other with p.apers. The 
first p«rt of tho machine is a box, about 12 inches 
*■ 543 
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long Ly 6 inolica broad and 4 inches deep ; the 
bottom is made of small scinaro steel bars, suffi- 
ciently ^vido apart to lot the shank of the pin fall 
through but not the head, and they are just as thick 
as the space between paperoil pins ; the bottom of 
the box, with the row of pins hanging through it, are 
Gccii ill fig* 5. Tiic loiYcr pnvt of i>lic l>oltoin of Die 



box at a is made to detach itself ns soon as the row 
of pins is complete, and row after row at regular 
interv.als is received and passed tlown a coito- 
spoiuhng set of grooves, iiutd they reach tlw ]>aper 
which, as bef<*ro described, is pinched into regular 
folds and pierced to receive the pins, which, by 
the nicest itnaginablo .adjustments, come cxactlj’ to 
their jd.accs, and are pressed into them. In this 
wav many thousands of tho.se neat-looking jiajier 
packages of pins, with svliieh all are familiar, are put 
up in' one day by two little girls, aided by these 
wonderful machines. 

PI'N A CLOTH, a vcrj-beautiful f.abric made of the 
fibres of the leaves of the [uiic apiilo iilatil {A«'tno.e<n 
sniirn), and other allied siiecics. This cloth is only 
made in Manilla, and in its manuf.acture resembles 
iiorse-liair cloth, because the threads both of warp 
and weft are each single uusiuiii libres, conscfiuently 
only fiinall jucces can be made ; the workers h.ave, 
however, a I'laii of joining the libres of the co.arser 
kinds oml to end, so ns to m.ako warp thre.ads of; 
coiisider.ablo length. I'ltia cloth is very strong, mid 
the better sorts l.ir excel the liiicst lawns in te.xturo. 
it is cliiclly employed in the maimfacturo of ladie.s’ 
jiookct-handkerehiefs, which often h.ave their cost- 
liness much increased by beautiful embroidery. 

PI'N CH HECK IS .an .alloy of zinc and copper, in 
wliich the iiroportions .slightly difler from those 
which constiluto hr.ass ; parts zinc to 1C of 
cojiper constitute this material, instead of one part 
of the former to two of the latter .as in common 
brass. Pinchbeck, when new, has a colour resem- 
bling red gold, and it was at the beginning of the 
present century much emiiloycd in making watcli- 
cascs and other small articles in imitation of gold. 

PIND D.-VDU’N KHAN, a toani in the Punjab, 
stands on a narrow verdant plain on the right bank 
of the Jkeliim, and at tbo smitlicrn b.ase of the S.alt 
llango or Kal.abagli Mountains, 110 miles north- 
west’ of Lahore. The town consists of three croups 
of houses, four miles from the Jhclum. The houses 
.are built of mud, but the framework is of ced.ar- 
wood. In the vicinity, salt is extensively raised in 
the Halt Eaiige. See Ponjad. Entire population 
(1872), 18,010. 
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PI'NDAR (Gr. Piwforos), the great lyric poet of 
Greece, was born, about 522 r..c., of a noble family of 
Thebes, at Cynoscciihaltc, a village in that tcrntoiy. 
His geiiins for music xv.as hereditary, and at an 
carh’ ai;c ho was sent by his father, liimself a tlute- 
player,^o receive instruction in the .same art from 
Scopelimis. At this time his genius for pootiy too 
—foreshadowed, according to later w-riter.s, hy a 
sw.arm of bees miraculously resting on his lijis when 

asjcop hegan to develop itself, and so he went to 

Athens to'lic placed under the tuition of Lasus of 
Hermione, the founder of the Athonian school of 
dithyrambio poetry. Boforo completing his 20th 
year he returned to Thehes, where ho continued to 
puisne his studies under Myrtis and Corimi.a, of 
'Jt'anagra, two poetesses then famous in Bccotia, 
AVitirhoth of his instructresses he contested the 
prize for music at 'riiehes, hut was five times 
dcfe.atcd by Corinna. Ho was still a ymung man 
when ho entered on his professional career as a 
poet, and liis services soon came to ho in gre.at 
request oil festive occasions tliroiighont all the 
Hellenic states. He composed choral songs for 
llicro, tyrant of .SjTaciisc ; Alexander, son of 
Ainyntas, king of Macedonia ; Xheron, tyrant of 
Agrigeiiluin ; Arcesil.wis, king of CjTciio ; and also 
for many free states and iirivatc individuals. Ho 
won not only the adiiiir.ation of his employers for 
his IjTic.al genius, hut .also their respect for his 
independent char.actcr, which, amid all the presents 
and rewards conferred upon him, never degenerated 
into lliat of the poet wlio merely performed for 
hire. Ho was csjioeially the favourite of Alexander, 
kiiio of hl.accdonia, and of Hicro, tyrant of .Syracuse ; 
auifit is iiaiil that to the praises lie lavished on the 
former of tlie.'e moiiarclis his house owed its pre- 
rervation at the hands of Alexander the Grc.at, 
when lie reduced the rest of Tliohcs to ruins. Ills 
life was for the most jiart sjient abroad at the courts 
of kings, and at the scenes of the great ^ inihlic 
games ; and .at one jieriod, -ITd r..c., he resided .at 
Syracuse .at the court of Hicro for the space of four 
years. He died most jirohahly m 442 n.e., in his 
SOth vc.ar. Of the immense iinmher of his poems, 
coiwisting of hymns to the gods, pxans, dithyrambs, 
odes for processions (jirosoifin), maidens songs 
{puiUiiiKin), mimic dancing songs {hiiporclinmita), 
convivial songs (.scokh), dirges {Ihrcnoi), nnd encomia 
on juiiicos, we only jiosses.s fragments. His Li>im/;tn, 
or Trimniih.al Odes, however, have come down to 
us entire ; and it is from these— divided into 
four books, and cclchrating the victories won in 
the Olyuijiian, Bj'tliian, Ncmean, and Istlmiiau 
games rcspcctivclv— that wo must form an opinion 
of B. .as a poet. A victory at thc.so g.ames conferred 
honour not upon the winner and his family only, 
hut also on the city to which he belonged ; and for 
iU celebration— wiiieh began witli a jiroccssion to 
the teuijile, wlioro saerifice was offered, and eiulcd 
with a convivial banquet— .a poem avas siiccially 
composed, and was snug by a chorus cither during 
the procession, or, more frequently, at the banquet 
(fomiK). IVs jioclic.al stylo is jiccidiar. lull of 
bold coiiccplions and striking mctajdiors, bis manner 
is so rapid and so subject to abriqit transitions, as 
to render him not only a difficult but an obscure 
comiioscr. Typic.al examples of his strongtii, as well 
as of his weakness, will ho found in the Second 
Olympian and First Bythi.an Odes, where the 
description of the Islands of the Blest m the 
former, and of an emjiluin of hlount vEtiia in 
the latter, are hrilliant olTscts to the shadowy 
mythological allusion and the undeveloped meta- 
phor which also characterise them. His metres, 
in spite of the .shle cnbrts of Biickh, still remaiu to 
be Batisfactorily elucidated; and all that we c.-ui 
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here say of tLcm is, that he malcos chief use of the 
Dorian rhythm, and not nufrequently of the iEolian 
and Lydian. He lias been fortunate neither in hia 
numerous imitators nor tanslatora — Gray being, 
perh.aps, the most successful among the former, 
and C.arey, Abraham Moore, Morioe, and B.aring 
among the latter. Ho has been elaborately explained 
and criticised in Schmidt’s Pindar's Leben mtd Dicli- 
iitnrj (1852); ‘"ivliile his relation to lyric poetry in 
gener.al forms the subject of Villemain’s brilliant 
Jissais stir h Geras de Pindars et sur la Poesia Lyriqiic 
(1859). The best editions are those of Bdckh ; of 
Diason, re-edited by Sohneidewin ; and of Hartung. 
Pindar; peter. See wolcot. 

PI'NDTJS, anciently the name of a chain of 
mountains in Greece (rp v.). 

PINF {Pimis), a genus of trees of the natnr.al 
order Conifera:. The Linnxau genus includes all 
kinds of Fir, Larch, and Cedar ; but as now limited, 
the genus Pinits is distinguished by monoecious 
flowers, .and woody conus avith numerous two-seeded 
sc.alos, the scales h.aviug an angular truncated apex. 
The le.aves are linear and very n.arrow, of a very 
dark-green colour, groudng in clusters or in pairs, 
and suiTonnded by scarious scales at the b.ase. To 
this genus belong many noble and useful trees. 
They mostly groav in mount.ainous or other exposed 
situations, .and their narroav le.aves are admirably 
adapted to cv.ade the force of winds, which produce 
in the tops of pines a jieculiar sound, much noticed 
by the ancient poets, more soft and continuous than 
in trees of richer foli.aoo. Most of the pines arc 
more or less social, one kind often covering a consi- 
derable tract ; some of them clothing the sides and 
even the summits of mountains with magnificent 
but sombre forests; some growing in lower situa- 
tions, on otherwise unproductive sandy grounds, as 
the Pine Barrens of North America. The pines 
gi'owing in the most barren soils, or in the coldest 
climates and most exposed situations, are often very 
small ; and although very unlike any other shrubs 
or bushes, are so.aroely to be called trees._ Pines 
are widely diffused over the northern hemisphex’e, 
being found on mount.iins within and. near the 
tropics, and in the colder tempor.ate and the arctic 
regions descending to the level of the sea. 

I’he ScoTon P. or Scoicn Fir. (P. sylvestris) is 
the' only species indigenous to Britain. It has 
leaves in pairs, about an inch and a half long ; the 
cones about the s.ame length, obtuse, and with 
un.arraed scales. On very poor soils and at great 
elevationsdt is reduced to a kind of shrub, but in 
favoiu-able situations it becomes a lofty .tree. A 
plank live feet and a h.alf in diametfcr has been 
obtained from a Scottish forest. The Scotch P. js 
of quick growth, but has lieen known, to attain 
the ago of 400 ye.ars. Its head is somewhat 
. conic.aT or rounded, and the lower branches die off 
as the tree grows, leaving the older trees bare of 
branches for the greater part of their height ; but 
it is more apt to send off large branches than most 
of the Goniferai. There are still native forests 
of Scotch P. at Braemar and elsewhere in the 
Highlands of Scotland; and even in the south of 
Scotland noble trees are to be seen avhich, probably, 
were not planted by man. The Scotch P. is not 
indigenous to the south of England, but having been 
introduced, is spreading rapidly and spontaneously, 
along avith the Pinaster, in some of the heaths and 
other unfertile tracts. Immense forests of it exist 
in some countries of Europe, in some of which it 
is mingled with the Spruce Fir. In the middle and 
north of Europe and of Asia, it is found even in 
plains near the level of the sea, especially where 
the soil is somewhat s.andy ; in the south of Europe 
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it grows onl 5 r on mountains. Its timber is highly 
valuable, beilig verjy' esinous and durable, and 
is the Bed Beal or xied Pine used in house and 
ship-carpentry. There is very great difference, 
however, in the timber of Scotch P. growing in 
different soils and situations, r'ch soils and sheltered 
situations being unf.avouraul ' to the quality of 
the timber, avhieh becomes avllice, soft, and compar- 
atively worthless ; and there exist several varieties 
of Scotch P., some of which yield timber very 
superior to others. Many plantations in Britain 
have, unfortunately, been made of inferior kinds. 
One of the best amrieties is that avhich forms the 
northern Scottish forests, often designated Braemar 



P. by nurserymen. It is remarkable for its very 
horizontal branches, and is therefore sometimes 
(railed P. horizonlalis.—Tliia Scotch P. is not only 
a'aluable for its timber, avhich is aaraUable for some 
purpose at every stage of its groavth, but on account 
of other products. Common Turpentine is in grciat 
part obtained from it, and much Tar, Pitch, Resin, 
and Lamp-black. See these heads. Oil of Turpen- 
tine is sometimes distUled from the cones, and even 
from the leaves; 'the leaams have also been used 
in Germany for the manufacture of a substance 
resembling toav, .and called WaldiooUe (Forest lyool), 
suitable for stuffing cushions, &c. The resinous 
roots are dug out of the ground in many parts of 
the Highlands of Scotland, and being divided into 
small splinters, are used to give light in cottages 
instead of candles. Fishermen, in some places, make 
ropes of the inner bark, which is applied to a very 
different use, when most soft and succulent _ in 
sprf^by the Kamtohatdales and Laplanders, being 
driedT" ground, steeped in water to remove the 
resinous taste, and used for making a coarse kind 
of bread.— The Dw'ap.f P. (P. Pumilio, or P. Ihtghus) 
is found on the Alps and Pyrenees, its trunk often 
lying on the ground, although sometimes 'it appe.ars 
as a bush or low tree. The recumbent trunks are 
called ICrwnmholz (Crooked-wood) and Knieliolz 
(Knee- wood) by the Germans. — The leaves are in 
pairs, very like those of the Scotch P., but a little 
longer ; the cones are also similar. From the young 
shoots an oil resembling off. of turpentine is obtained 
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by iliBtillntion, wliioli is a kind of nnivers.il jncdicino 
among the iieasantry of Ilungarj-, as is also tlie 
resin spontaneously exuding from the tree, -ivliicu 
is known as Hungarian Bahani. — Iho Bi_vck I'., 
or Black Em (P. nigricans, or P. Ausiriaca), is 
another species closclj' allied to the Scotch P., hut 
remarkable for its very long leaves. It is a native 
of Austria. It abounds in resin more than any 
other Eimopean tree. — To the same group of pines 
belongs the Seaside or Tadp.lvk P. (P. Palhsiana, 
maritima, or Taurica), which also affords resin in 
gi'cat quantity, 'and of a very pleasant odour. It is 
^ound in many parts of the south of Europe. Its 
timber is of little value: but gre.at part of the 
turpentine of the Landes .and other maritime 
districts of Er.ance is obt.ained from it. It yields 
.also part of the Burgundy Pilch of the apothecaries 
shops.— The Aleppo P. (P. Halcpcnm), a native of 
the south of Europe, Syria, &o., is a very graceful 
tree of moderate size, with leaves in parrs and 
slender. It yields a liquid resin or tiupentinc, 
which is extracted from it in Provence and else- 
where, and sold as Venice Turpentine, ^The^ wood 
is extensively used in the Levant for shipbuilding. 
— The Lamcio (P. Lancia) has leaves in pairs, l.ax, 
and 4 — S inches long, cones 2 — 4 inches long, “with 
the scales slightly pointed. It is often called the 
Coksicak Pine. It grows on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and is valuable both for its 
timber and for its resinous products. In the island 
of Corsica, it frequently attains the height of 140 
feet. It grows well in sandy soils, and has been 
made particidarly usefid for preventing tbe drifting 
of the sand, and turning to account the otherwise 
useless tracts between the mouths of the Garonne 
.and the Adour in France, thus also presen’ing 
aaaluable lands which the sand threatened to over- 
■whelm. — The Pinaster or Cluster Pine (P. Pin- 
aster) is another of the most important Europe.an 
species. It has cones in whoi’ls of 3, 4, or even 8 
together, 4—0 inches long, leaves in p.airs, and very 
long. It is found on the shores of tbe Mediter- 
r.ane.an, and also in the Himal.aya and in China. 
It has been used in France to a groat extent, in the 
same way as the Laricio, for covering waste sandy 
tracts. The timber is of inferior quality, but great 
quantities of resin are prociU'cd from it. It yields 
Bordeaux Turpantin?.—T\\Q Pyre.ne.vn P. (P. Pyre- 
naica) is a majestic tree, a native of the Pjwenees, 
and producing very fine timber. — ^The OaladrtAN P. 
(P. Briittia) somewhat resembles the Pinaster.— The 
Stone P. (P. 2 nned) a tree with a bro.ad umbreUa- 
shaiied head, a form often seen .also in the Scotch 
lir, forms a characteristic feature of the scenery of 
the Mediterranean, and is very often introduced 
in paintings. It is the Pmie of the Germans, the 
Pignon of the French. The leaves are in pairs, 
4—5 inches long ; the cones very large, ov.ate, and 
obtuse. The seeds, which do not ripen till the 
fourth year, are large, abound in a fixed oil, and when 
fresh, have a sweet taste resembling that of almonds. 
They are used in It.aly and other countries in the 
same way as almonds and pistachio nuts for the 
dessert, in v.arious dishes, also in emulsions, &c., 
under the names of pinies, pinioles, and pignons. 
The use of them, however, is almost entirely con- 
fined to the countries in which they are produced, 
as they very soon become rancid. They are some- 
times imported into London in the cone, in which 
W'ay they can be kept longer, but the cost of impor- 
t.ation is much increased. The wood of this^ tree 
is very useful and beautiful. It yields resinous 
products only in small quantity._ — The Cembra P., 
or Swiss Stone P., which grows in the central parts 
of Europe ancLtbe south of Siberia— a stately tree, 
with the lower branches more persistent than they 
DIG 


are in most pines, and rigid leaves in groiq'S of three 
to five — .also produces eatable seeds {Ccuihra Huts), 
which, although they are extracted with diiiiculty. 



are much used. The cnticlo contains a resinous 
juice ; but in Siberia, this fruit is so much prized, 
that noble trees aro often cut down to obtain it. 
The Cembra P. yields a poUucid, whitish oil, resem- 
bling oil of turpentine, .and known as Oarpathian ■ 
Balsam. 

North America produces many species of P., 
some of them very beautiful and very v.alu.able. 
Besides those long known, .and which are found 
in the states and colonies near the Atlantic, a 
number of the noblest species of this genus have, 
since the commencement of the present century, 
been discovered in C.alifornia and the north-western 
parts of America.— The Bed Canadlvn P. (P. 
re^nosa) is foimd from O.an.ada to tbe P.aciflc, but 
does not reach f.ar south in the United States. It 
is the Yellow P. of Canada and Nova Scotia. It 
delights in dry and sandy soils, .and attains a height 
of 70 — 80 feet, with a diameter of two feet at tho 
base, the trimk continuing of uniform diameter for 
two-thirds of its length. ^The leaves .are in ])airs, 
and are congreg.ated towards the extremities of tho 
branches. The timber is highly esteemed for strength 
and durability, and furnishes excellent planks for 
ship-building. , It is also used for masts. — Some- 
what resembling this in botanical characters, is tho 
Scrub P., or Gray P. (P. Banhsiana), generally 
only 3—10 feet high, which begins to appear in tho 
northern parts of the United States iipon high 
mountains, .and is interesting ns an arctic species, 
extending further north than .any other. — The 
Yellow P. (P. variabilis, or P. mitis) abounds in 
the Atlantic States from New Jersey to Virginia. 
It is a tree of 50— GO feet high, 15— IS inches 
in diameter at the base, with leiav'cs 4 — 5 inches 
long, usually in pairs, but sometimes in threes 
upon the younger shoots. Tho timber is very 
extensively used for ship-building, .and is largely 
exported to Great Britain. At Liverpool, it is 
known as New York Pine. — ^The Jersey P., or 
Scrub P. (P. niops), abounds in tho lower parts of 
New Jersey, and thence to tho south-west. The 
loaves .are in pairs, 1—2 inches long, the cones 
armed with strong spines. Tho tree is narely 30 or 
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native of the northern and middle pm-ts of the trunk is remarkably straight. and“ destitute of 
Xjiuted States, often gTomng m great miry swamps, branches for two-thirds of its height • the leaves 
and attaining a height of 70-^0 feet, and a in fives, the cones upwards of a foct long.’ Tlie timber 
(haractcroftwofectatthebase. Ihe leaves are in is white, soft, and light; and'.t le tree nrodiicls 
throes, varying much in length, as the cones do in great quantities of a pure amber-coloured resin 
size. Immense quantities of it are used for fuel, which, when the wood is partly burned is changed 
I.ar .and lamp-black are sometimes made from it. into a somewhat saccharine substance, used bv the 
—The Loblolly or Old Field P. (P. Tceda) natives as a substitute for sug.ar. The seeds are 
grows m dry and sandy soils in the lower parts of e.aten either roasted or pounded into coarse cakes 
the Southern Stat< s, often occupying lands e.\'hausted —P.Jlexilis is found on the Rocky Mountains near 
by oultiv.afaon. V.ast tracts never cultiv.ated, in the the head-w.aters of the Arkansas, and occurs almost 
bouthern &tates,'_ are Pine Harrens, in great part to the limit of perpetual snow. It has a dense 
covered 'witu this species of pine. It attains a crown, formed of numerous and remarkably flexilo 
height of 'od feet and upwards, and has a wide- branches. The leaves are in fives. The seeds are 
spreading crown. TJic leaves are G inches long, in used as food by liunters and Indians. — P. ponderosa, 
threes, sometimes in fours on young branches ; the another native of tho Rocky Mountains, is a maniii- 
cones four inches high, with strong spines. The ficent tree, remarkable for the heaviness of “its 
timber is not of much valne.--The Longleaved P., timber, which almost sinks in water. The leaves 
or SouTncRN P. (P. 2^cilustri\ or P. Aitstralis)^ is are in threes, and 9 — 14 inches long. — P. Sahiniana, 
])erhaps tho most important of North American P. Goulicri^ and P. insigniSf are also noble species 
forest trees. It furnishes the greater part of the t.ar, from the west of North America. The Himalaya 
resin, pitch, and turpentine used in the TJnited Mountains abound in pines, some of which rival in 
St.ates. The timber is also very valuable, and is magnificence those of North-west America. The 
innch used for ship-huilding. In England and the Bhotan P. (P. creef-ser), innch resembling the Wey- 
U cst Indies, it is known as Geougia Pitch Pine, mouth P. in its botanical characters, and attainin"' 
The tree attains a height of GO— 70 feet, and a a height of 90—120 feet, abounds in Bhotan“ 
diameter of about 1C — IS inches ; the leaves are although it is not found in tho neighbouring 
in thi'cos, and about a foot long ; the cones 7 — 8 countries of Sikkim and Nepatil. The wood is 
luehcs long, and 4 inches in diameter, with small highly valuable, being durable, close-grained, and so 
spines. The seeds are sometimes eaten. — The Wey- resinous as to he used for flambeaux and candles. — 
Mocra P., or White P. (P. Strolnm], attains a The Cheer P. (P. longifolia) of India is a tree of 
height of 160 feet, and a diameter of 5 feet and remarkable and most graceful appearance ; with 
upwards. It has lax suh-triangidar lc.aves in leaves in threes, very long, very slender, and gener- 
groiips of five ; and pendulous cones 4—0 inches .ally iicndnlous. It is abundant on the crests of 
long, with thin smooth se.alos. It is frequently hills in the lower Himalaya, growing at a lower 
jilautad in Britain and on the continent of Europe elevation than the other pines. It is cultivated in 
for its bo.aiity. In its native country, it abounds some parts of India as an ornamental tree. It is 
chiefly from lat. 47" to lat._43°, and southward much valued for its resin. The wood is used in 
on tiio Alleghanies. Tho timber is not strong, India as a substitute for European deal. — The 
but easily uTought and durable. — Of the species IChasia P. (P. Khasiana) is peculiar to the Khasia 

Mountains, and has very much the general appe.ar- 
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anco of tho Scotch pine. — P. Gerardiana, a sjieoies 
.. "^**'^* loaves in threes, is a barge tree, a native of 

Nejiaul. The seeds are eatable. — The mountains of 
' India and the north-western parts of America 

produce numerous other species ; Mexico has a 
number of very fine ones peculiar to itself; the 
mountains of St Domingo have one; the Canary 
vf" Islands have one; China and Japan also have some. 

Most of those which have been named, and a 
-r number of others, are now readily to be procured 

. f., , • in nurseries in Britain, although some of them only 

f-t prices which prevent any attempt at extensive 
y plantation. Some wealthy noblemen and gentle- 

devote a portion of their grounds to a oolTection 
5 >'\. different icinds of P., called a Pinetum. A few 

foreign species have become pretty common in 
plantations. Most of the pines are quite hardy iu 
Britain, hut this is not the case with the Cheer P. 
und some of tho Mcxic<an speoies. The name P. is 
of' — popularly extended, and ’ even in scientific 
works, to other Coniferai. 

PiNE-TiMBEB.— This term is in general use for 
the timber of the pine-tribe (see CoNiFERffl), and 
'=^ “ not confined fo that of the genua Pinus, hut 

embraces the wood of species of Abies, Larix, 
Araucaria, D.amm.ara, &c. From the Baltic porta 
receive red and white pine, or deal-timber. Tho 
Lambert’s Pino (P. Zamiertiana). former is yielded by the Scotch Fir {Pinus st/lveslris), 

and the latter by the Spruce Fir (Abies excelsa). 
belonging to the north-western parts of America, These two, with the Larch (Larix Europma), yield 
one of_ tho most magnificent is P. Lambertiana, tho greatest part of the pine-timber of Europe, 
wliioh is found on the Rocky Mountains, between Next in importance to these is the pine-timber of 
bat. 40° and lat. 43°, chiefly in s.andy soils. It the British North American colonies, which is 
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Lambert's Pino {P, Pamhevtiana). 
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chiefly yielded hy the 'Weymouth or WJiite Pino 
{Pinus Slrohus), although, douhtlc??, the -wood of 
other coniferous trees is often substituted for it. 
Of ^yhite pine, British North America exported, in 
1S71, upwards of 350,000 tons. It makes excellent 
masts ; but is not so serviceable for large timbcns, 
ns it is subject to dry-rot. The wood has .a 
peculiar odour. In 1S71, Canada e.xported con- 
sidcr.ably upwards of 50,000 tons of other kinds 
of piue-tinibcr. The celebr.\ted pitch-pine of 
Savannah, in the Southern Stales, is the i>rodueo 
of Piiiii.'i rhiii!ri. It is much xised for ships’ masts 
and yards, and for all ]iuri)03e3 requiring great 
strength and durability, in both of which qu.ali- 
ties it excels most others of its kind. 'J’ho 
kinds above mcntioneil are those which consti- 
tute the greater jiart of tho pine-timber used in 
ship and housc-buildiii", carpentry, &c., in Great 
Britain. In France, tho timber of the Cor.sic.an 
Pine {Piiiiis Laricio) and tho Sc.asido Pine {Piinii 
piiiaslcr) are greatly used. In It.aly, tho pine- 
timber is ehielly yielded by the , Stone Pino {P. 
jihirn) and the C.iiabriau I’nie (P. Jiriiffin) ; th.at 
of S]iain is from the Pyrenean Pino (P. Pip-cnaica). 
In tiermany, and especially in Austri.a, tho Black 
Pino {P. Aiistrinca) furnishes the greater jiortion ; 
hut tho line-grained, soft white pine, or de.al, so 
much used for sounding-boards of music.al instru- 
ments, is tho wood of the Silver Fir. ,S'ce Flu. The 
trade in this timber is very great, for not only do 
tho Germans use it almost exclusively in their vast 
loy-mauufactories ami lor lueifer-in.atche.s, but coii- 
fiderablo quantities are exported. The linest is cut 
ill tho forests of lloheiiiia, where large establi.sh- 
incnts are fonm d for dre-sing and prep.aring tho 
wood for various purposes. 

Tho timber of the Norfolk Island I’iiie (.•Irui;- 
cavhi cxd'Ua) i.s rometmies imported for in.iking 
ships’ masts, as several other kimks of pine-tiiiiber 
are iniiiorted from t.iiie to time, but those men- 
tinned form tho great staples of tho timber- 
ti'.ide. Tho chief value of this class of timber- 
woods is in the Combination of lightness and 
strength with softness of texture and e.ase in 
working with ordinary tools ; they eonstitiite, in 
fact, tho princi|ial materials of our builders, and 
are more usevl than all other kinds of wood togetlier. 
Much confiisiou prevails ns to their common de.sig- 
iiatioiis, for in this country alone, yir, yiiiie, aiitl 
dad are terms applied to all and e,ach of them, 
according to the caiiriee of the individual. The 
two lirst names are used because the material is 
derived from oiio or other of those genera ; but the 
last is .a misnomer .altogether, as the term deal 
belongs only to jiiece.s of lir or luno timber cut to 
liarlicular sizes : they are thne inelies in thickness, 
nine inches broad, and ot variable length ; if of le-s 
width, they .arc c.alled latlciis. 

PI'NEAL BODY, is a .small rcddisli-gr.ay 
body, of a conical form, and deriv ing its ii.anie from 
its resemblaiiee to tho fruit of the iiine. It rests 
upon the corpora (luadrigemiii.v of the br.ain,in front 
ot the eerehelluni. It is about four liiuxs in length, 
and from two to three in wiilth at its base. It is 
larger in the child than in the adult, and in the 
fcimde than m the male. It consists ehielly of gra 3 ’ 
matter, and in its base is a small c.avit.v, which 
contains a tr.ansiiarciit viscid fluid, in whieli are 
granules composed ehiellj'of phosphate. and carbonate 
of lime, and termed accrntlits ccrehri. 'This organ 
was regarded by tho ancients .a.s tho scat of the 
soul. 

PINE APPLE, or ANANAS (rliiniinssft saiira) 
a plant of tho natural order JJiomdiacctc, liighlj’ 
esteemed, and much cultivated for its fruit. Tho 
5JS 


fniit is a sorods, formed bj’ tho c.alj'ces and 
bracts ot a close spike of flowers, becoming succident 
and combineiL This is the distinctive character of 
the genus Annim.svo. Tho P. has a number of long, 
serrated, sharp-jiointcd, rigid leaves, springing from 
tho root, in the midst of which a shoit flower-stem 
is thrown up, bearing a single spike of flowers, and 
therefore a single fruit.' F'rom the summit of tho 
fruit springs a crown or tuft of sm.all leaves, capable 
ot becoming a new plant, and verj- generall}- used 
by g.ardcners for planting ; the 1’., ui cultivation, 
being prop.agated entirely bj' crowns and suckers, 
as, in a stato of high cultivation, perfect seed is 
almost never produced. Tho P. is a native of 
tropical America ; it is found wild in sandj- mari- 
time districts in the north-east' of South America, 
but it has been veiy much changed bj' cultivation. 

It has .also been gradually difl'nsed over tropical 
and siibtropic.al countries, and not oiilj- ns a culti- 
vated jilant, for it is fnllj’ naturalised in many parts 
both of Asia .and Africa. It delights in a moist 
climate, and conscqiieiitlj' does not succeed well in 
the diy climate of the south ot Ital 3 ', although the 
warmth is suflicient. The first particular account 
of the ]’. was given by Oviedo in 15.35. It was in 
Holland that it fli-st bcg.an to bo cultiv.ated in hot- 
houses; but it w.as introduced into England in tho 
end of the 17th c., and its ciiltiv.atioii r.apidl 3 ' 
became general in tho gardens of tho wc.alth 3 -. It 
is onlv since the peace of 1S15 that it has received 
similar attention in contincnt.al Eurojic. Great care 
is requisite in tho cultivation of the P., which, 
vyithout it, is gcncrall 3 ’ fihrous and coarse, with 
little .swoetne.'S or flavour ; and with it, one of tho 
most delie.alc and richl 3 ’' fl.avourcd of fniits. Its 
size also ver 3 ’ much deiicnds on cultivation. Tho l 
size varies from '2\ lbs. to 12 lbs. in weight. Tho 
pine-apples "rowii in Briti.ih hot-houses are goner.ally 
much superior to those of tho West Indies, bccauso 
the hatter grow almo-it or altogether without 
cultivation ; but tho importation of pine-apples from 
tho '\Ve.it Indies having now been carried on to a 
consider.able extent, and promising to add to tho 
sourcc.s of avealth for these colonics, has led to } 
^'rcatcr caro in cultivation there, ,aiid consequent 
improvement of qualitax 

In tho cultiv.ation of the P. in Britain, a tropic.al 
heat must alw.a 3 xs bo maintained. It is generall 3 ' 
cultiv.ated in hot-houses Bpociall 3 - nppro]iriated to 
it, ciillcd Pii>crie< or Plnc-^tovCi<; eonietimcs also 
ill filled ]>it3 ; and sometimes even without liro-hcat, 
in frames contimiall 3 ’ supplied with fresh tanners’ 
bark and dung. The univei-sal practice, till of late, 
was to grow tho jilauts in ]iot3, plunged to tho 
requisite depth in tanners’ bark or other "fermenting 
matter, and these were transferred from one hoiiso 
or one compartment to another, according to their 
stage of advancement ; throe 3-ear3’ culture being 
deemed retpiisitc from tho ])lanting of a crown or 
sucker to tho production ot the ripe fruit ; but tho 
1’. is now often jilantcd in beds, and fruit of tho 
best qu.alit 3 ’ is sometimes obtained in fifteen months. 
T’he best soil is a rich and rather saud 3 - loam. It 
is often formed from the turf of old pastures, with 
dung, jieat, sand, ikc., thoroughlv mixed. Ventila- 
tion must be freely allowed from time to time, but 
care must be taken to kco]) the atmosphere moist. 

A P, xvhich has borne fruit is thrown aw.ay as 
useless. 

There arc many varieties of tho P. in cultivation. 

Of these, some aro referred b 3 ’' some botanists to 
distinct species. But tho greater number of 
v,arietic3 ai-e universally referred to A. saliva, and 
differ in tho more or less spmy serraturcs of the 
Ic.ax'cs, tho globular, C3dindrical, or p3Tamidal fruit, 
its size, Ac. 
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A spirihions liquor {Pine-apple Rum) is made 
from tlic P. ill some warm countries.. 

The use of the fibre of the P. is noticed in the 
article Br.OJrr.Ll.'i.OEiE. 

PIXE-OHAFER, or PIXE-BEETLE {ffylurgus 
pinipenla), a small coleopterous insect of the family 
Xijlnphagi. See BAnK-HEETLE. It is, often very 
de.struotive to Scotch firs in rich soils and low 
.situations, attacking the young terminal shoot in 
summer, and soon eating its way into the heart, 
which it proceeds to esoav.ate so as to convert the 
.shoot into a tube. Pinos growing in open situations 
are little li.ahle to the attacks of this insect; and 
trees of thirty feet in height, or upwards, are very 
rarely attacked. The insect is about the sLzo of a 
seed of the Scotch fir, and of a black or dark-brown 
colour. 

PIXE-FIKCH, or PIXE GROSBEAK (Cori/^/iKs), 
a genus of birds of the family FrinriiUulw, nearly 
.allied to Bullfinches and Crossbills, the hiU ne,arly 
resembling that of the former, but the tongue a-ery 
similar to the tongue of the crossbills, avith the 
same pecidiar bone aiticiilated to the hyoid bone. 
See Or.ossniLE. One species, the Coiuiox P. 
(C. enucleator), is a very rare visitant of Britain, 
but is abundant in many of the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Americ.a. It is larger than a 
huUlinch, but much resembles the bullfinch in form, 
wings, tail, £ 0 . The general colour of the male 
is red. Tiiis bird frequents pine-forests, and asso- 
ciates in flocks in winter. It is easilj' tamed. Its 
song is rich and full. — ^Thcrc are other species in the 
northern parts of the world. — The name P. is given 
in North America to a very different and much 
smaller bird {Carduelis pinus). 

PIXEL, PiilLiTPE, a colebr.atod French iihysician, 
was born 20th April 1745, at Saint-AndrS, in the 
department of Tarn, France; and after receiving 
a good classical education at the college of Layaur, 
removed to Toulouse, where he studied medicine, 
and took his degree in 1773. He continued his 
modic.al studios at hlontpcllier, maintaining himself 
meantime by teaching mathematics; and in 1778 
removed to P.aris, where he acquired some repu- 
t.ation by a translation into French of Cullen's 
Xosology (1785), and the worlcs of Baglivi (1788), 
and also by some Memoirs on subjects connected 
with zoology and comparative anatomy. Having 
applied himself with success to the study of mental 
alienation, he was charged, in 1791, to make a report 
on the insane inmates of the Biofitre, becaine chief 
physician of this institution in 1793, and in 1795, 
was chosen to the same office at the Salpetriilre 
(a similar asylum, hut for females). In the latter 
institution, P. commenced a class of clinical medicine, 
■which he continued after his appointment to the 
chair of Medical Physics and Hygiene, .and subse- 
quently that of Pathology, at the School of Medicine 
in Paris. He was admitted as a member of the 
Institute in 1803, and died .at Paris, 2Gth October 
1S2G. ]ffis most valuable works were his Traile 
itedko-philosophiqiie de V Alienation Menfale (179p, 
and La Nosorjraphie PliilosopJii'pie (1798), with its 
commentary, La MSdecine Clinique (1802). P. gained 
for himself undying fame by his reformation of the 
old barbarous methods of treating the insane. The 
physicians brought up under the old system were 
not ashamed to offer a vigorous opposition to P.’s 
philanthropic opinions; hut he fortunately suc- 
ceeded in thoroughly establishing their correctness, 
and his system in a few years prevailed over’ the 
whole of Europe. 

PIXERO'LO, or PI6NER0L, a town in the 
north of Italy, on the Olnsone, at the entrance of the 
valley of Perosa, in the province of Turin, and 23 


miles by railw.ay south-'west of the city of that 
name. It was formerly strongly fortified, and w.as 
the residence of the rulers of Piedmont. It con- 
tains a new cathedral, a bishop’s pal.ace, seminaries, 
barraclm, &c. The ruins of the citadel, for some 
time the prison of the Man with the Iron Mash 
(q. V.), arc stfil to be seen on the hfil of St Brigide. 
Broad-doth, paper, le.ather, iron, and silk, are 
manufactured. Pop. (1872) 1C,730. 

PIXE-'WOOL. Several attempts have been 
made of late years to utilise the leaves of pine and 
fir-trees, which arc cut down in vast numbers for 
their timber only. The leaves contain a consider- 
able quantity of fine vegetable fibre, which, when 
separated, has much the appearance of cotton. In 
Germany, several works have been established for 
preparing this fibre, and fitting it for various 
applications ; and under the name of pine-wool, it is 
now sold for stuffing cushions, making wadding, &c. 
The principal manufacture is near Breslau in Silesia, 
where it is carried on by the inventor, Herr 
Pannewitz. 

PINEY TREE. See Calophyllum. 

PIXEY-YARNISH. See DAiniAS. 

PINGUrCULA. See Butterwop.t. 

PINHOEX, Oil of. See Physic Nut. 

PINK {Dianthns), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Oaryophyllacea:, of which there are many 
qiecies, annuals and perennials, with beautiful and 
often fragrant flowers, chiefly natives of Europe and 
the temperate parts of Asia. The calyx is tubular, 
5-toothed, -with two or four scales at the base ; there 
are five petals suddenly contracted at the throat 
of the corolla into a linear claw. There are ten 
stamens, and one germen "with two styles, ^ue 
capsule is cylindrical, and one-celled. The exquisite 
beauty of the flowers has attracted admiration in 
all ages ; and some of the species have long been 
much cultivated in gardens, partionlarly the Gajide.v 
P. and Carnation (q. v.), which are often referred 
to one original, the Clove P. (Z). caryophyllus), a 
native of the south of Europe,_ grou-ing -wild on 
I toclcs and old walls, and naturalised in some places 
in the south of England ; whilst some botanists 
refer the garden pinks in part to the hlAiDEN P. 
(Z>. deltoidcs), a pretty cominon British .species, a^ 
those called Pheasant-eye pinks to the Feather P. 
(D. plumarius), a native of some parts of continental 
Europe, difi'ering from the Clove P. chiefly in 
having the le,aves rough on the margin, and the 
petals bearded and much cut. ^ Nearly aUied to 
them is D. superlms, found in moist places in some 
parts of Europe, and not unfrequently to he seen in 
flower-borders. It has very fragr.ant flowers. AU 
the varieties of Garden P., whatever their origin, 
have been much changed by cultivation, .and carefid 
cultivation is requisite to preserve them in perfec- 
tion. Both single and double pinks are generally 
propagated by pipings, which are short cuttings of 
the younger shoots. They are also sometimes pro- 
p.a<r.ated by Layers. A rich loamy soil is the best 
for’ pinks. The Clove P., in a wild state, has flesh- 
coloured flowers. The leaves .are_linear-awl-shapecl, 
grooved, and glaucous. The Maiden P. is a small 
much branched plant, growing in grassy places, on 
erraveUy and sandy soils ; it has rose-coloured 
flowers spotted with wHte, and a white eye 
encircled by a deep qiiirple ring.— The Deptford 1 . 
{D. Armeria) and the Clustered P., or Childing I . 
(D, prolifer), also natives of England, differ from 
these in being annuals, and in having clusters 
flo-wers. — The Bearded P., or Sweet William (D. 
harJjalus), a native of the middle of Europe and the 
south of France, with lanceolate leaves, flowers 
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crowded in dense clusters at tlio top oE the stem, 
acuminated Iraots, and bearded petals, has lone 
been a favourite garden-ilowcr, still retaining its 
place alike in palace aud cottage gardens. Although 
perennial, it is sown annually by llorisls, to secure 
lino flowers, and there are many varieties, single 
and double, exhibiting much divcrsit3’ of colour. 
— The Indi.\n P. or Ciiin.v P. (D. CMncnsis) is now 
also common in flower-gardens. 

The Clove P. avas fonncrlj- regarded as possess- 
ing mcdicin.al properties, ami was used in nervous 
maladies.— ika P. is a common name of Thrift 
(q. V.). 

PINK COLOURS, very light shades of rose- 
red colour : tliej- are usually produced by extreme 
dilution of cocbine.al or eannine, lirazil and Crazilclto 
wood colour.-!, with whiting. Some mineral jiinks 
for oil colours arc obtained from jircparations of 
manganese, kc. See Rr.n CoLOUn.s. The term pink 
is .also applied to several Yellow Colours {q. v.). 

PINKRRTON, .loiiv, an industrious .and learned 
Utli'mliiir, was born at Kdinburgti, 17th Pehruary 
IV.’iS, and educated at tlio grammar-school of 
Lanark, avburo he was noted for the umi.su.al 
excellence of his classical attainments, and for his 
b,V|iocbondriacal teiideiic}". He w.as afterwards 
apjirenticed to a Wnt-T to the Signet, bis father 
reliising to let liiiii proceid to the imiversitj’; 
ami while engaged in tin- irksoiiio and distasteful 
]iractico of law, be pulilisln-d an OiU lo Crtt!;iinil'tir 
in ITTfi, wliieli he ikdieated to Ur Ileattie. 
In 1781', he Went to l.omhm, where he n-ttled ns a 
man of letter.^. Next year, he gave to the public a 
volume of ItiJiiri (as he called his piece'), and a 
collection of .Vrotti./i Tnitiii- /tu/tn/.s, followt'lm 17S.‘> 
b,v a fecoiid collection of ISathul.i of (lit C’o;.ii> Rl'ol 
— both of wliieli imhsequeiitly iqipearcd under the 
title of .SVkrf llullioti. Tlie^v profe'.eil t‘> 

be ancient, but many of them were n allj’ coniposi- 
tioiis— noiiie might I'aj', of P.’n oavn, and 
would banlly deceive a critical .arclneologist. In 
1781. bo piiblislieil an Ri-mj on Mfilal.i, which wont 
tliroiigh eeveral editions, and long held a high place 
among books on niinii.smatie.) ; and in 178.7, L-W.rs 
on Ril'Tit(iin\ mark' d ehn liy bj" a novel ejastem of 
orthooraph)- (e. g., the use of a uisle.ad of h in form- 
ing iibinds), iiiteinleil to eofteii the bariihne.’s of tlio 
Kn"lish language, ami which was abused ns he.artily 
ns it deserved. Thisu J.rtt'rs were, however, the 
means of introducing him to Walimle, through whom 
ho became aequainted with Gibbon and other 
literarj’ cclebritie.s. P.'s next publicati'jii was a 
most valuable one, Anco-nl NVoffi'/t Po'-ms iicrer 
h'forc in J’roil, from tlo- d/.V. Vollrctioni of Rir 
Itichard Mailland of L'tUiiojton, Kni'jht (2 vols. 
Lond. I7SG). It was followed in 1787 by lirs once 
notable Pi^’irrlatinn on the Or'ifn and Progrex^ of 
tlo: Sc’jtldani or (Jntlis, in which, for tho tirst time, 
ap^iears that grote.sipielj’ virulent li.atred of the 
Itritanno-Cellic race — .Scotch llighlauders, 'Welsh, 
and Irish — tli.at reaches its climax in his Iiojnirti 
iiilo the Ilidurij of Ncottnnd pnccditoj the llcojn of 
Malcolm III. (2 vols. LoiiiL 17UU), where Im ntlinns 
again and again, obvioiislj" with the cxtremc.ot gusto, 
that the Highlanders are ‘mere (.as'ages, but one 
degree above brutes that thej- are justas thej’ wore 
* in the d.ajs of Julius Giesar that ' like Indians 
and Negroes,' they ‘ will ever continue absolute 
Kavage.s,"and that ‘all wo can do is to plant colonic.s 
among them, and bj' this, and ciicouniging their 
emigration, tiy to get rid of them.’ Hut in apito of 
Hus extravagant truculciico of a])ccch, tho linjuirii 
contains a great de.al of important m.attcr — rare 
and curious historical documents, somo of which 
are lo be foimd nowbero clso in print P. left 
CIO 


England in 1602, and fixed his residence at Paris, 
where he died 10th hl.arch 1S2G, after -a_ life of 
hard literarj'' work. Ilis principal publications, 
besides those .already mentioned, are, The Medallic 
Ilistory of pnphind lo the Pevolution (1700) ; Scollidi 
Pocin .1 (3 vols. 1702), reprinted from .scarce editions; 
Jeonographia Scotica, or Portraits of lllusirlovs Per- 
rons of iSrotland, with Biographical jTotes (2 vols. 
1705 — 1707): The Ilidorg of Scotland from the 
Accession of the House of Sluart to that of Mary 
(2 vols. 1707), v.alu.ablc for its laborious investiga- 
tion of original inatcri.als, hut disfigured, in a lite- 
rary point of view, bv an imitation of the gr.andiose 
stj'lo of Gibbon; 1I''al/ioliaiia, a collection of his 
notes of his friend Horace Walpole’s conversation, 
in 2 vols. ; The Scottish Gallery, or Portraits of 
Bmincnt Persons of Scotland, with their Characters 
(1700) ; Modern Geography (3 vols. 1802 — 1807) ; 
General Collection of Voyages and Travels (IG vols. 
ISOS — 1613) ; AVio Modern Atlas (1600 — 161.7) ; and 
Petrology, or a Treatise on Hocks (2 vols. 1811). 

PINK ROOT. .See .Snon.i.v. 

Pl'NNA, a genus of lamellibranchiate molluscs of 
the same family with the Pearl Mussel {Aviculidcr}, 
and having a shell of two equal wedge-shaped v.alvc.a, 
closclj' united by a ligament along ono of their 
sides. 'J'lio mantle is clored on the side of the liga- 
ment; Ibo foot i'l small and conic.al. Tlio In'suis 
is remnrkabl}' long and silkj’ ; and by it tho species 
aflix themselves to submarino rocks and other 
bodie.s, sometimes even to sandy or muddj’ bottoms. 
The bc-t known species is P. nnhitis, a native of the 
Mediterranean, the bj'.ssiis of which avas used bj‘ tho 
ancients for fahrica, hut ehiellj' ns an article of 
ciirio-iity, to which a great value was attached. It 
is ."till so usi'd in Sicily and elsewhere. It is a'crj* 
strong and lustrous. Tlie onlj’ rea'ani against its 
mon> general U'-'c is the dilliciiltj' of jirocnring it in 
Miiricieiit quantitj’. Tho bj-ssus of this species is 
sometimes two feet loii'g, tho i.li'.dl is about tho r.anio 
length. Piiiire are often found in largo beds, with 
only the ed'gc.s of their sheiks njipcaring .above the 
muil or iiaml. Tlej animal is eaten. 

PI'NN.VCE (from the Ital. pinaccia, a dlmlnutiva; 
of pino, a ship) was originallj' n small vessel, usuallj* 
schooner-rigged, employed as' tender to al.argo ship, 
for the ]mr]K>30 of communicating with tho shore, 
it:c. At pre.-ent, however, the sigmiicatiou is limited 
to a Largo boat carried bj’ gi-cat sliijis. It is smaller 
than tho launch, but larger than the cutters ; and 
is gencrallj' rowed ‘.double-banked,’ bj’ from ton to 
sixteen oars. 

Pl'NN.VCLE, an ornamental termination much 
m-ed 111 Gothic architecture. It is of simplo forin 
in the earlier jieriods of tho stvle, having a plain 
fquare or octa'gonal .shaft and .slojiiiig roof or toji, 
t' rmin.atiiig avilh .a flnial; but in later example.", 
the piunaclo is greatlj' devcloiied, ami becomes ono 
of the most varied and be.autifiil features of the 
style. It is ornamented ivitli shafts bo.aring 
ca’nojiic?, nnd niches filled with statue?. Pinnacles 
arc most frequentlj' used on buttre'ses and para- 
])ets, and when placed over the former, servo as a 
ileailwcight to increase their power of resisting a 
thrubt. 

n'NNULE, in Rotanj-, a leaflet of a jiinnato 
leaf, or of one which is bipimiatc, tripinnate, itc. 
Hco Lr;.vvi'gi. I'ho term is more frequentlj' used, 
however, to designate tho ultimate divisions of tho 
frond-s of ferns, when divided in tho same manner. 

PINSK, a town of AVest Russia, in tho govoni- 
incnt of hlinsk, Burrouuded bj’ vast inarehcs c.allcd 
tho Pinsk Marshes, stands on the banks of tho 
Pina, a branch of tho Pripet, 752 miles south-south- 
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■siresi of St Petersburjr. lat. 52° 7' N., long. 2G° 6' E. 
It ■iv.'i'i founded in the 12tU c., U’as conquered by 
the Prince of Lithuania in 1320, iras annexed, 
together ■svith Lithuania, to Poland in I5G9, and 
came at last into the possession of Russia in 1795. 
The trade of P., chieflj’^ transit, has increased, 
especial!}’ since the opening of the Oghinsky 
Canal, •u'hich connects the Dnieper and the 
Black Sea u-ith the Niemen and the Baltic Sea. 
A very considerable number of ships and barges 
enter and clear the port. They are laden princi- 
pally avith salt, com, hemp-seed, iron, glass, tar, 
t.allow, wool, tobacco, and timber. The manufactur- 
ing activity of the town is not great. The project for 
a branch line of railway (55 miles) connecting P. with 
the main line to Minsk, has akeady been sanctioned. 
Of the pop., (1SG7) 1G,1G2, three-fourths are Jews, and 
Lave the trade almost entirel}- in their own hands. 

PINT, a measure of capacity used both for liquids 
and dry goods, and equivalent to the eighth part of 
a Gallon (q. v.), or 34'C5925 cubic inches. The 
Scotch pint, still in use, though superseded as a 
leg.al measure by the imperial pint, is equivalent to 
3‘O0G51 imperial pints. 

PINTA'DO. See Gnufns. Powr. 

PI'NTAIL; or PINTAIL DUCK (Dajlla), a 
eniis of ducks, of the section with the Irind-toe 
estitute of membrane. The bill is arithout tubercle 
.at the base, narrow, avith laminm not projecting 
beyond the margin. The tail of the male is long, 
and t.apers to a ))oint. — The CoarMox P. (D. acuta) 
is a handsome bird, rather longer in shape than most 



of the ducks j the neck also longer and more slender. 
It is about equ.al in size to the mallard. The head 
is brorm, avith a avhito longitudinal line on c.ach 
side extending down the necl: ; the back and sides 
marked with waving lines of black and grayish- 
white; the lower p.arts white; the elong.ated central 
tail-feathers black It is a native of all the northern 
parts of the avorld,- migr.ating southwards in winter, 
and a rcgMar visitant of many parts of the British 
coasts. It_ also frequents fresh-water lakes and 
ponds, and is common in winter in the valley of the 
ilississippL Its winter range extends southwards 
to the Mediterranean and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
even to Africa and the West Indian Islands. Its 
fright is very rapid and noiseless. It is very much 
esteemed for the table.' It has been tamed, and has 
bred in confinement. 

PIOMBI'NO, a principality now incorporated in 
the kingdom of Italy, lies along the Italian coast 
opposite the island of Elba, the greater part of 
which belonged to it. Its extent avas about 132 
English square miles ; and its population, previous 


to its incorpioration with the rest of Italy, about 
25,000. P. was originally a fief of the empire, andj 
at the end of the 14th c., came into the possession 
of the family of Appiani, which, after ruling it for 
nearly SOO years, made way for a new dynasty, the 
framily of Buoncompagni. This latter dynasty was 
mostly rmder the suzerainty of the neighboiuing 
states of Sardinia and Naples alternately. In 1801, 
the Buoncompagni family were expelled by Napoleon, 
and the principality given to his sister Elisa, the 
•nufe of Felice, Prince Baciocchi ; but the latter was 
ejected, and the old dynasty restored, by the Con- 
gress of Vienna; the principality being then put 
under the suzerainty of Tuscany, whose grand-duke 
indemnified the Buoncompagni for their loss of 
sovereignty. It is now part of the province of Pisa, 
in the kingdom of Italy. The strait between 
P. and Elba is called the ‘ Channel of Piombino.’ 

PIONEE'R, a military labourer employed to 
form roads, dig trenches, and make bridges as 
an army adv.mces; and to preserve cleanliness in 
the camp when it halts. Formerly, the pioneers 
were ormnary labourers of the country in which 
the army was, impressed for military purposes; 
but now such persons are only brought in as 
auxiliaries, a few men being attached to eveiy co^s 
as a permanent body of pioneers. In the British 
army, one man is selected, for his intelligence, from 
every company. These pioneers march at the head 
of the regiment, and the senior among them com- 
mands as corporal Instead of a musket, each 
man cairies a saw-backed sword, which is at 
once tool and weapon. Each bears also an axe and 
two gun-spikes, other necessary tools being dis- 
tributed among them. There is something nather 
conflicting between the functions of the pioneers 
and those of the engineer force. 

PIOTEKO’W, binoe 1SC7, the capital of one of 
the 10 governments into which Poland was then 
divided, is near the Warsaw and Vienna Railway. 
It is one of the oldest Polish towns; here in the 
15tli and ICth centuries, diets were held, and Icings 
elected. In 1702, P. was burnt by the Swedes; in 
1709, the Russians gained a battle here. Pop. 
(1807) l'3,G33. 

PIOZZI, Mns (nee Hesteb Lynch Samsbury), 
w’ho cannot be forgotten -n'liilB the great Dr Samuel 
Johnson continues to be remembered, 'was the 
daughter of John Salusbury, Esq., of Bodvel, in Caer- 
narvonshire, where she was born in the year 1739. 
Early introduced into the fashionable world of 
London, she charmed by her beauty and her lively 
manners; and, in 1763, was married to hlr Hengy 
Thr-ale, a rich brewer, with a recognised position in 
society, and, at the time, one of the members for 
the borough of Southwark. Her acquaintance 
with Dr Johnson, which speedily became _ an 
intimacy of the closest and most affectionate Icind, 
began shortly after. Of aU Johnson’s many friend- 
ships, this was perhaps, in certain essential respects, 
the most valuable to him. To Johnson, widowed 
and alone, and subject, as he had been throughout, 
to accesses of a frightful gloomy hypochondria, 
which made life at times to him an almost intoler- 
able burden, the society of Mrs Thrale, and of the 
circle which she gathered round her, was a source of 
incalculable solace. Mrs Thrale in piirticular, with 
her warm heart, and bright womanly intelligence, 
wasal'ways a comforting presence ; and her unfailing 
cheerfulness and vivacity cidivened for him many an 
otherwise cloudy hour. Her married life, though 
prosperous, w.as not an eminently kappy one, Mr 
Henry Thrale, though always a pleasant and 
kindly gentleman, being no miracle of conjugal 
virtue. If Johnson owed her much, it may be 
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surmised tliat tlie Trenefit tv.is in some sort recip- 
rocal, and that, by her affectionate reverence and 
solicitude for her sage, she a little consoled liersclf 
for the gentlemanly indifference of her husband. 
On the death, in 17S1, of her husband, Mrs Thrale 
retired with her four daughters to Path, where, in 
17S4, she married Jlr Gabriel Piozzi, an Italian 
teacher of music. This nncsallinnce — as it was held 
— was deeply censured by all her friends, and so 
unreasonably excited the ire of Hr Johnson in par- 
ticular, that a rupture of friendly relations was the 
result. In the correspondence between them on 
the subject, it must be admitted the lady has 
much the better of the philosopher, whose tone of 
unmannerly rudeness glares some countenance to the 
good-natured suspicion of his friends, that he had an 
eye to the avidow himself. Though the feud avas 
ostensibly healed, the friends never again met; 
Mrs P. leaving England for Italy aadth her husb.and, 
and Dr Johnson dying soon after. Some little time 
subsequent to his death, she published an ocfcaa'o 
volume, entitled Anecdotes of Dr Samuel Johnson 
during the last Twenty Years of his LifCy in which it 
seemed to the indignant Boswell and others, that 
her main intention avas to take her little feminine 
revenge on the deceased for his outrage in the 
nmtter of Piozzi. This aamrk she supplemented in 
1788 by a collection of Letters to and from Dr 
Samuel Johnson, in 2 vols. 8vo. Of avorks more 
properly her oavn, may he mentioned. Observations 
and Defections made in the course of a Journey 
through France, Italy, and Germany (2 vols. Svo, 
1789) ; British Synonymy, or an Attempt at regu- 
lating the Choice of Woi'ds in Familiar Conversation 
(2 a’ols. Svo, 1794) ; and Retrospection, or a Review 
of the most friking and important Events, Char- 
acters, Situations, and their Consequences, which the 
last Eighteen Hundred Years have presented to the 
View of Manhind (2 vols. 4to, 1801)— books lonv 
since utterly forgotten, if ever they were at all 
road and remembered. Haadng suiwived her second 
husband, her oavn celebrity, and almost in some 
sort that of the great Dr Johnson, avith whom her 
name remains indissolubly conueoted, Mrs P. died 
at Clifton, near Bristol, on the 2d May 1821. 

PIPA, a genus of batrachians, in general form 
resembliim frogs aud toads, and characterised by 
the amry broad and triangular head, the sides of 
which are destitute of the glands (parotoids) so 
large in the true toads ; the eyes small, and situated 
near the margin of the leaver jaav ; the ear concealed 
beneath, the skin, ; the tongue merely rudimentary; 
the jaws destitute of teeth ; the fore-feet not 
avehbed, but divided into four fingers, each of which 
divides at the extremity into four small points, 
these, again, being minutely divided in a similar 
manner; the hind-feet live- toed and comidetcly 
aa^ebbed ; the larynx of the male extremely large — 
a triangular bony box, avithin avhich are taa-o sniall 
moa'able bones for occasionally closing the entrance 
of the bronchi ; the back of the female furnished 
avith numerous eells or pouches, in which the eggs 
are hatched, and the yoimg undergo all their ti-ans- 
foiTuatious till they have attained a form similar 
to that of their parents. These characters are so 
remarkable as to make the creatures of this genus 
objects of peculiar interest; hut particularly the 
mode of rearing the young. It was .at first sup- 
posed that the young were produced in some unusual 
av.ay in the cells from which they were seen 
finally to emerge; but this is not the c.ase. The 
^"5® deposited by the female in the ordinary 
m.anncr, .and are c.arefully placed by the male in the 
cells of her back, which close over them. When 
the young are ready to use their limbs, they struggle 
out of the cells, to which they never afterwards 


return. The best-known species of P. is that com- 
mouly c.alled tiie .Surinam Toad {P. SuVinamensis), 
a native of Guiana and other warm parts of conti- 
nental America, avhcrc it inhabits swamps and 
ditches, and is occasionally found in damp and 
rlirty comers of houses. It is sometimes seven 
inches long ; its colour is brownish-olive above, 
whitish below ; the skin covered with small hard 
paanules, mingled with occasional horny tubercles. 
Tlie whole aspect of the creature is pecidiarly 
hideous. 

PIP. See Supr., Vol. X. 

_ PIPE, a measure of quantity eommonly employed 
in Portugal, Sp.ain, Fr.ance, and in some other 
countries which trade with these. It is used .almost 
exclusively for wiue and oU, .and has a p.articular 
value for almost each Ioc.ahty. The ])ipe is c.alled 
in England a butt, .and is equ.al to two hogsheads, or 
half a tun. The pipe of Oporto is larger than those 
of Lisbon and of Spain in the proportion of 93 to 
76. There are three different measures of this name 
in France ; and there was formerly a pipe, a measure 
of c.apacity for dry goods, in use by the Bretons. 
.But the pipe in England varies with the descriiition 
of wine it eontams : a pipe of port contains 114 
imperial g.allons ; of sherry, 108 imperi.al gallons ; 
and of madeira, 92 imperial gallons ; while the 
common English pipe contains 126 wiue g.allons, or 
105 imperi.al gallons nearly. 

PIPECLAY is a fine Clay (q. v.), free from h-on 
and other impurities, Inaring a grayish-white colour, 
a greasy feel, and an e.arthy fracture. It adheres 
strongly to the tongue, and is a’ery plastic, tenacious, 
and infusible. It is used for the manufacture of 
tob.acco-pipcs and white pottery. The loc.alities 
where it is chiefly_ obtained are Devonshire, and the 
Trough of Poolo in Dorsetshire. It is also found 
in various places in Fr.ance, Belgium, and Germany. 

PIPE-FISH {Syngnathus), a genus of osseous 
fishes of the order Lophobranchii (q. v.), aud of the 
family Syngnathidee. In this family the form is 
elongated, there is little flesh, and the body is 
almost covered arith partially ossified plates ; the 
head IS long ; the jaws .are elong.ated so as to form a 
tubular snout— avhence the names P. and Syngnathus 
(Gr. syn, together ; and gndthos, a jaw) ; aud the 
males h.ave pouches, v.ariously sitmated, in, which 
they receive the eggs of their m.ate, .and carry them 
till they .are hatched. The family Syngnathidee is 
sometimes restricted to those in which the egg -pouch 



of the m.ales is on the tail, and is open throughout its 
whole length, and the tail is not prehensile. Thus 
restricted, it contains a number of genera, of which 
one only, Syngnathus, is British.— One of the most- 
common British species is the GreIvt P. (Syngnathus 
acus), which is sometimes found in deep w.ater, and 
sometimes at low tide among the sea- weed in rock- 
pools. The specimens commonly seen are from 1 foot 
to 16 inches in length ; but this fish is said to .attain 
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fi length o£ 2 or 3 feet. Its food, and that of the ] 
othcr°spccios, is helicvcd to consist of small marine i 
i animals and the er;g3 of fishes; and it may he seen 
sloirly moWng about, avith curious _ contortions, i 
! pokiii" its long snout into every crevice in search i 
! of food, and sometimes assuming a vertical position 1 
avith the head doavnavards, poking into or stiiMng 
The sand. This and the other pipe-fishes shear ! 
great alTeotion for their young, aa-hich .are believed < 
to return, on the appearance of danger, to the pouch i 
of their male parent, after they liaa’e begun to leaa’e i 
it, .and to saaam about in the sea. ■ _ ‘ 

The name P. is sometimes also gia*en to the fishes 
fomiing the family Fisivlaridm (q. v.), or Piute- i 
moulhs, sometimes called Pipe-mouths. < 

PIPER A'GBiE, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, natia-es almost exclusively of the hottest 
jiarts of the globe, particular] 3 ' of Asia and America. 
Hone of them found in cold regions. About GOO 
species are known, to most of avkich tlic name PnrPEU 
is sometimes gia’en, although some arc also knoaaai 
by otiier names, particidarly those of aa'hicli the fiaiit 
is not used as a spice, hut of avhich some part is 
emiiloj’ed for some other purpose, as Betel, Cithehs, 
Matico, and Aa-a. See these heads. But Pepper 
(q. a-.) is the most important product of the order. 
Of the P., a fcav are almost trees ; but they are 
gouerallj’ shrubs or herbaceous plants, often climb- 
ing. They haa’o jointed stems ; opposite aa-borled 
j or alternate leaves, avith or aadthout stipules, _ and 
insignificant greenish flowers in slender spikes, 
unisexual or hermaphrodite, the different kinds 
general!}' mingled in the same spil:e; the flowers 
aa’ithout cal}'x or corolla, hut each aadth a bmet, the 
stamens 2 — G, the oa-.ary aadth one cell and one ovule, 
and croaa’ued aa*ith one or three stigmas ; the fruit 
somewhat succulent, containing one seed. 

PI'PBRIKE (CjjHigHOo) is an alkaloid possess- 
in" a-ory ai-oak basic properties, which is foimd in 
the Popper tribe. It may ho obtained by heating 
powdered pepper aadth alcohol, which extracts the 
pipcrinc and some resinous matter, avhich may be 
remoa'od by digestion in a solution of jiotash. It 
occurs in colourless avell-formod prisms, -which are 
insoluhlo in cold avator, but dissolve readily in .alco- 
hol and ether. According to Miller, piperine ‘has 
.an acrid taste, resemhling that of paepper ; avhile 
Gorup-Besanez asserts that ‘ it is devoid of odour 
or taste, and that, consequently, the aveU-known 
properties of pepper are not dependent on it.* On 
heating piperine avith 'soda-lime, a remarkable oily 
base. Piperidine (Ci„H,iN), is obtained, avith a 
pungent odour, resembling both that of ammonia 
and popiper. 

PIPES, or TUBES, are made of various materials 
and for a’arious purposes. Thus, ave have draining- 1 
pipes for agricultural and sanitary purposes, made of 
earthenaa-are, avood, and metal ; pipes of a'arious 
kinds of metals for a great a-ariety of pmposes, and 
Tobacco-pipes (q.aa) of a'arious materials. Eorracrly, 
aa-ooden pipes avere extensia-ely used for cona-eying 
aa'ater and for draining ; but so great an improve- 
ment has been effected of late years in the manu- 
facture of metal aud carthenavare pipes, that they 
baa’e noav become exceedingly rare, and avill soon 
disappear. Eor agricultural purposes, drain-tiles 
.are made of ordinary brick-clay ; and oaving to 
.tke use of macUinory in tUeir manufacture, they 
are iiroduccd very rapidly and cheaply. They 
are of a’arious sizes, but the most 'general is 15 
inches in length by 2^ inches diameter. The 
operation of the draiu-tile machine is to squeeze a 
continuous length of soft plastic cla}r through a ring- 
shape orifice, the centre of avhich is occupied by a 
core or mandrel of the size of the holloav part of the 


pipe. Another arrangement of the machine is to 
citt ■ ilie pipe to the proper lengths as it passes 
through, aud by means of a traa’clliug-table, to carry 
them forward to he removed to the sheds, where 
they are dried, previous to being hiuned in the 
loins. , _ _ 

Earthenware pipes are noav made of almost every 
size, from an inch or two in diameter up to the 
enormous size of fifty-four inches. They are 
usually made of fire-clay, and are glazed like com- 
mon pottery. See the article Pottery. They are 
aa'ider at one end, so as to form a socket, as in fig. 
1, to receive the end of another, and thus form 
a continuous tube. _ These are greatly used for the 
drainage of houses, aud for sewering, for avhich 



they .are admir.ably adapted : the inner surface being 
glazed as aveU as the outer, offers no resistance to 
sedimentary m.attcrs, avhich are consequently carried 
away readily. These pipes are of such great 
strength, that many small toavns in England are 
now seavered avith them almost entirely. Another 
Irind has been introduced for chimney lines, They 
are also made of fire-clay, but imglazed externally, 
and so thick, that there is little fear of hreakiug. 
They are placed one on another, and arc built into 
tlie avails of houses, instead of the ordinary chimneys, 
and in this avay save 
much labour in building, 
and afford a much more 
effective, and easily 
cleaned flue (fig. 2). 

Caoutchouc vulcanised 
and rptUa percha are ^ 

also extensively used for Fig. 2. 

making pipes for a 

variety of purjioses, tkeir flexibility rendering them 
very useful. Acal/iern^jipes are used chiefly for the 
conveyance of avater temporarily, as in the case of 
fire-engines : tlicy are generally called hose. Metal 
pipes are made of iron, lead, tin, or an alloy of tm 
and lead, copper, brass, &c. Ii'ou pipes are usually 
cast, and the mauiifactiire of such pipes has become 
of enormous extent, in consequence, of the vast 
avorks, by avhich almost all large toavns in this king- 
dom aud in many foreign^ states are noav supplied 
aadth avater and gas, the jiipes for avhich are largely 
exported from Great Britain. A great proportion 
of the trade in cast-iron pipes is carried on in Scot- 
laml. The water-avorks avhich supply the great 
toaams of Lancashire have nearly all been fmmislied 
avitb pipes from Scotland ; and the magnitude of the 
supply can be best understood avhen it is knoavn 
that for the Bivingtou Pike Works, avhich supply 
Liverpool, upwards of twenty miles of iron pipes 
nearly four feet in diameter, are required. It would 
be impossible to make a correct estimate,^ but it has 
been stated, avith great reason for belief, that in 
Grc.at Britain the gas and aa'ater-pipes laid and in 
use exceed half a million of miles in length. 

Pipes made from the ductUe metals, such as 
brass, copper, and tin, are made by first casting an 
in"ot of the metal into the shape sheaa'ii in fig. 3, 
avith a hole through its length of the same diameter 
the bore of the pipe is intended to have. Into 
. this is placed an iron rod, called the mandrel 
, (a, fig. 4), avhich exactly fits, and ai'hich iirojects 
! slightly at the tapered end (b, fig. 4). It is then 
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■brouglit to tlie dra-mng-table, and here the small 
end -with its projecting mandrel is pnt into a fiinnd- 
shaped hole, drilled tlirough a steel post (a, fig. 5), 


3 



so as to allow the point to he griped on the other 
aide hy a pair of pincers, at the end of a strong 
chain ; the machine-power is then applied to the 
other end of the chain, and the soft metal and its 
mandrel are drawn tlirough, the former being 
extended equally over the surface of the latter, 
which is then removed, and the length of pipe is 
complete. Some metals require repeated drawing 
through holes, getting gradually smaller, and have 
to he softened or annealed at inten’ala, as the 
metal hardens under repeated drawing. In this 
way, brass, copper, tin, and pewter pipes are made ; 
and a patent has just been taken out for mailing 
steel ones ; hut lead pipes are made of great lengths 
hy squeezing the soft metal through a hole in a 
steel plate in which there is a fixed core or man- 
drel projecting, which forms and regulates the size 
of the bore of the pipe. Pipes aro also made from 
copper, brass, and malleable iron by rolling out 
narrow strips of metal, and then passing them suc- 
cessively through rollers, which are deeply grooved, 
and which turn up the edges (fig. C). A mandrel is 
then laid in it, as in fig. 7, and it is next passed 
through double-grooved rollers, which turn the 
edges in, and thus form a complete tube round the 
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mandrel. The edges, however, require soldering or 
welding, if of iron. All boiler tubes used to be 
made in this way ; but the method of drawing has 
lately been so much improved, th.at copper and brass 
pipes, or tubes, as they are frequently called, are 
now drawn of considerable thickness and diameter. 

PIPE-STICKS. It is usual to c.all the wooden 
tubes used for some tobacco-pipes by this name; 
and unimportant as it may at first sight appe.ar 
what the tube is made of, there is great difference 
of taste in this respect ; and gre.at care is taken by 
some smokers to get what they consider the choicest 
matcriah Perhaps the most prized .are the Agi-iot 
or Cherry pipe-sticks of Austria. These are the 
young stems of the Mahaleb Clierry [Pnmus 
Mahahh) , which is exten sively grown for the purpose 
in the emdrons of Vienna. An astonishing amount of 
care is bestowed on the cidtivation of these shrubs, 
which aro aU raised from seed. When the seedlings 
are two years old, they are each planted in a small 
pot, and as they continue to grow, every attempt at 
branching is stopped by removing the bud. As they 
increase in size from year to year, they are shifted to 
larger pots or boxes, and great care is taken to turn 
them round almost daily, so that every part is 


equally exposed to the sun. VTien they have 
attained a sufficient height, they are allowed to 
form a small bushy head, and continue -to receive 
the s.ame attention in daily turning, &c., until they 
are thick enough in the stem. They are then taken 
up, and the roots and br.anehes removed, and the 
stem put by to season. Afterwards, they are bored 
througb, and are ready for use. Those pipe-sticks 
have an agreeable odour, and are covered with a 
reddish-brown bark, which is retained. Sometimes 
they are five feet in length, and as smooth and 
straight as if turned. IVlien of s^ch a length, thoj' 
command high prices. In Hungary, pipe-sticks 
made from the stems of the Mock Orange {Phila- 
ddplms coronarius) are much used; and the jessa- 
mine sticks of Turkey are in great esteem in all 
countries. Or.mge and lemon-trees and ebony are 
also used. The chief recommendation of these 
materials seems to be in the power of the wood to 
absorb the oil produced in smoldng tobacco, and 
consequently to render the smoke less acrid. See 
ToBACCO-riPES. 

PIPI, the name given to the ripe pods of OcEsal- 
pinia Papai (see Cjcsalpinia), which are used in 
tanning, and are not unfrequently imported along 
with Dividim (q. v.), and sometimes separately, but 
not to any considerable extent, being very inferior 
to dividivi. They .arc easily distinguished from the 
pods of diridivi, not being curved as they arc, but 
straight. 

PIPIKG OEOIV. See Baeitaji. 

PTPIT, TITLING, or TITLARK {AntJms), a 
genus of birds included by Linneeus among Larks 
{Alauda) ; but now regarded as forming even a 
distinct family, Anthidcc, which is ranked among 
the Dentirosires, whilst the lark family (Alaudidcc) 
is ranked among the Conirosires. The bill is more 
slender than in larks ; the tips of the mandibles 
slightly bent downwards and notched. The hind- 
claw is long, although not so long as in larks, and 
more or less curved. The idumage resembles that 
of larks ; in habits and motion of the tail, there is 
a greater resemblance to wagtails. The bill is not 
strong enough for feeding on grain or hard seeds, 
and insects and warms are the principal food of 
pipits. The most common British species is tho 
Meadow P., Cosijion Titpakk, or Titling (A. 
pralensis), familinrly known in many parts of Eng- 
land and of Scotland as tho Moss-cncepcr. It is 
found in almost all ])arts of Europe, and the north 
of Asia, in AVestem India, in Japan, and in Iceland. 
It is a small bird, its colour brown of various shades. 
It frequents heaths, mosses, and pastures; and 
usually m.akes its nest on a grassy bank, or beside a 
tuft of grass or heath. Its song is W'eak and plain- 
tive, and it generally sings in the air. It is gre- 
garious in winter. The cuckoo is said to deposit its 
egg more frequently in the nest of tho Meadow P. 
than in that of any other British bird. — A rather 
larger British species is tho Tree P., or Eield 
Titling, which has a shorter claw, and porches on 
trees, frequenting enclosed and wooded districts. It 
is a summer visitant of Britain, and most common 
in the south of England. It occurs in most parts of 
Europe, in Asia, and the north of Afiica. — The Bock 
P., or Sea Titling [A. peirosus), is to be found on 
tho shores of all parts of Britain and Ireland. It is 
r.ather larger than tho Tree P., and lias a long eurved 
hind-claw. It feeds chiefly on small marine animals, 
seeking its food close to the edge of the rotu-ing 
tide. 

PI'PPIH (so called probably because raised from 
the pip, or seed), a name given to many varieties 
of apple, among which aro some of the finest in 
cultivation, ns the Golden P., Ribston P., &c. The 
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Rihston P. %v.is loii" supposed to be an originaPy 
Pn'.'iish variety, produced at Jdibston Hall in York- 
shire, but it is proved to have been introduced from 
!Monnandy in the beginning of the ISth century. 

PIQUE 1VOEK, a very fine kind of inlaying 
with gold, silver, and other costly materials ; it is, 
in fact, a kind of Buhl-work (q. v.), carried out on a 
very minute scale. It is only apphed to articles of 
sinall size, such as snuff-boxes, card-cases, and 
similar articles. 

PI'QTJET is -a smaU body of men posted at some 
point bej’ond the general line of the armj' or corps, 
for the purpose of observing the motions of an 
enemy, or gi^dng timely notice in case of any attack. 
Picpiets are either miUying or inlying. 

PIQUET, a game of cards played between two 
persons with thhtj’-two cards — ^viz., the four 
honours, and the highest foiu- plain cards of 
each suit. The cards are shuffled and cut as 
in whist, and then dealt, two by two, till each 
pl.aj’er has twelve ; .and the remaining eight, called 
the ialon, or stock, are then laid on the table. 
The firat player must then discard from one to 
five of his cards, replacing them with a similar 
number from the talon ; and after him, the younger 
hand may discard if he pleases, similarly making 
up his proper number from the remaining cards of 
the talon. The player who first scores 100 wins the 
game, and the score is made up by reckoning in 
the following order — carfo-blanche, the point, the 
sequence, the quatorze, the cards, and the capot. 
Carte-llanche is a hand of twelve plain cards, and 
counts ten for the player who possesses it. The 
point is the greatest number of cards in any suit, 
or, if the players ate equal in this respect, that 
which is highest in value (the ace counting eleven, 
each court-card ten, and the plain cards according 
to the number of pips), and counts a munber equal 
to the number of cards in the suit. The sequence is 
a regular succession of three or more cards in one 
suit,andthe highest sequence (i. e.,the one containing 
the greatest munber of cards, or if the players have 
sequences equal in this respect, the one of the two 
w’hich begins with the highest card), if of three 
cards, counts three ; of four cards, four ; of five 
cards, fifteen; of six cards, sixteen, &o. The quatorze 
is a set of four equal cards (not lower than tens), as 
four aces, four queens, &c., and the highest quatorze 
counts fourteen for its holder ; but ^ould neither 
player have a quatorze, then the highest set of three 
is counted instead, but it reckons only throe. _ The 
possessor of the 'highest sequence or the highest 
quatorze also counts all inferior sequences and 
quatorzes (including sets of three) ; while his oppo- 
nent’s sequences and quatorzes go for nothing. . The 
first player reckons his points, and plays a card; 
the de.aler then reckons his points, and follows his 
opponent’s lead, and cards are laid and tricks 
are taken as in any ordinary card-game. Each 
player counts one for every card he leads, and the 
taker of the trick (if second player) counts one 
for it ; the possessor of the greater number of 
tricks counting ten in addition (the ‘ cards’), or if 
he takes all the tricks, he counts forty in addition 
(the ‘ capot ’). If one player counts thirty — ^i. c., 
29 by his various points, and one for the epd he 
leads, before his adversary has counted an^hing, he 
at once doubles his score, reckoning sixty, instead of 
thirty (this is called the ‘ pique ’) ; and should his 
score reach thirty before ho plays a card, or his 
adversary begins to count, he mounts at once to 
ninety (the ‘re-pique’). 

PI'KAOY is robbery on the high sea, and is 
an offence against the law of nations. It is a crime 
not against any particular state, but against all 


manlriud, and may be punished in the competent 
tribunal of any country where the offender may be 
found, or into which ho may be carried, although 
committed on board a foreign vessel on the high seas. 
It is of the essence of piracy that the pirate has no 
commission from a sovereign state, or from one 
belligerent state at war with another. Pirates being 
the common enemies of all mankind, and all nations 
having an equal interest in their apprehension and 
punishment, they may be lawfully captured on the 
high seas by the armed vessels of any particular 
state, and brought within its territorial jurisdiction 
for trial in its tribunals. The African slave-trade 
was not considered piracy by the law of nations ; 
but the municipal laws of the United Kingdom 
.and of the United States by statute declared it to 
be so; and since the ti’eaty of 1841 with Great 
Britain, it is also declared to be so by Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. 

PIRzE'US (Gr. Peirceus), the principal harbour 
both of ancient and modern Athens (q. v.). Only a 
few traces remain of the long walls which formerly 
united it and Munychia with the capital city. The 
modem P., which has sprung up since 1835, is a 
regularly laid-out town, with some good houses and 
shops; a handsome stone exchange, built at the 
expense of the municipality, is nearly completed. 
There are 2 spinning factories in P., and 3 more in 
course of construction (1872). The harbour, called 
also Porto Leone or Drakoni, is both safe and deep ; 
but the enti'ance is narrow. In 1871, the number 
of vessels entering the P. was G20C, wliose tonnage 
amounted to 294,338 tons. Pop. (1870) 11,047. 

PIBA'KO, a sctiport of Austria, in the _mark- 

f rafdom of Istria, stands on a peninsula in the 
ay of Largono, 15 miles south-avest of Trieste. It 
contains an old castle, has a port and several dock- 
yards, commodious roads, in which largo vessels find 
s.afe anchorage, and is the seat of considerable trade 
and commerce. Among its more important edifices 
are an interesting Gothic church, a town-house, 
and a Minorite convent, with a number of good 
pictures. lYine and oil are made in considerable 
quantities, and there are salt-avorks in the neigh- 
bourhood, which produce upwards of 339,000 cwts. 
of salt annually. Pop. 9009. 

PIBAYA, or PIRAI, the name given in Guiana 
to Serrasalmo piraya, and other species of Serra- 
sahno, a genus of fishes of the family Characinidai, 
regarded by many as a section of Salmonidee (q. v.). 
The fishes of this genus, of which niunerous 
species inhabit the rivers and other fresh waters 
of tropical South America, have a compressed and 
deep body, the belly keeled and serrated wdth a 
double row of hard sorratures. They arc extremely 
voracious fishes, and not only consume with 
great rapidity dead carcases thrown into the 
water, but attack living creatures very much 
larger than themselves, biting off" the fins of large 
fishes, and then devouring them at leisure, often 
mutilatmg ducks and geese by depriving them of 
their feet, and venturing to attack even oxen and 
human beings. The latter, however, make reprisals 
on them, and find them very good food. Serrasalmo 
piraya seldom exceeds 10 or 12 inches in length, 
but some of tlio spQcics attn-iu a considGrably larger 
size. Some of them are very brilliantly coloured. 
The Indians use the teeth for sharpening the arrows, 
made of the very hard ribs of palm-leaves, which 
they use for their blow-pipes, and which they 
sharpen to a very fine point by Rawing them 
across a piraya’s jaw, an article with which the 
Indian of Guiana is always provided ; nor does the 
edge of the teeth soon begin to be worn. Pirayas 
are readily taken by a baited hook, and almost any 
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Idnd o£ bait avill do ; but tbcy at once cut tbrou"U 
anj’ line, and the line must tberefoTo bo eased above 
the hook, in tin-plate. The Indians often shoot 
them vrith arrows. 

PI'RhIASEIiS, a small tora of the B.avarian 
Palatinate, and formerly the chief town of the 
county of Hanau-Lichtenbera, 22 miles west of 
Landau. It has (1SG9) SoGo inh.abitants, avho manu- 
faolure shoes and musical instruineuti. 

PI'BNA, a sm.all town of 80 x 003 -, stands on the 
left bank of the Elbe, 11 miles b 3 ’ r.ailway south- 
east of Dresden. It is surmounted by a hill, crowned 
by a castle, now used as a lunatic .asylum, contains a 
beautiful parish church, and a number of impoi-tant 
benevolent institutions. The manufacture of stone- 
ware cmplo 3 ’s many hands. Pop. (1871) 8095. 

PI'S A, one of the oldest and most beautiful cities 
of Itaty, capital of the province of the same name, 
which formed p.art of the late gr.and duchy of Tus- 
cany, is situated on the banks of the river Arno, 
wliich intersects the city and is spanned by three 
noble bridges. P. is situated in 43° 43' N. lat., 
and 11° 24' E. long. The population was, in 1872, 
50,341. It has bro.ad, straight, well-paved streets, 
and several fine squares. Among its SO churches, 
the most avorthy of notice is the cathedral, or 
Duomo, begun in lOGS, and completed in 1118, 
with its noble dome, supported by 74 pillars, 
and its fine paintings, variegated marbles, and 
painted windows. Near the cathedral stands the 
round mai-ble belfry known as the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa, from the circumstance that it deviates 
about 14 feet from the perpondicidar. This cele- 
brated building, which is ISO foot in height, and 
consists of seven stories divided by rows of columns, 
and surmounted by a fl.at roof and an open gallery 
commanding a splendid view of the surrounding 
country, was erected in the 12th 0 . by the German 
architect IViUiolm of Innsbruck. The Baptistery, 
or Churcli of St John, opposite the cathedral, an 
almost equally remarkable structure, was completed 
in 1102 by Diotisalrd. The main building, which 
is circidar, and raised on several steps, supports a 
leaden-roofed dome, having a second dome above 
it, surmounted by a statue of St John. The beau- 
tifully proportioned interior, noted for its wonderful 
echo, contains a pulpit, which ranks as the greatest 
masterpiece of Nicola Pisano, various pieces of 
sculpture, and a large octagonal marble font. The 
C.ampo-Santo, or ancient national cemeter 5 ’’, dates 
from the 3 -e.ar 1228, when the Pisans caused eartli 
to be brought from Jerusalem for the graves of the 
most distinguished citizens of the republic. In 
1283, the ground w.as surrounded by cloisters, the 
walls of which were adorned by fresco-paintings, now 
nearly obliterated, although some of these works of 
art, which are chiefly by Giotto, Veneziano, Orcagni, 
and Memmi, still retain traces of their original 
be.aut 3 ’. Among the other public buildings of P., 
special notice is due to the churches of La Madonna 
della Spina and San Stefano, both rich in paintings 
and scidptnros, and the latter famous for its org.an, 
the largest in Italy ; the grand duc.al and L.anfranchi 
palaces ; the Torre della Fame, so called from its 
being supposed to h.ave been the spot in which 
Dgolino Gher.ardesca and his children were storved 
to death in 1288 ; the universit 3 ’-, founded in 1330, 
and restored by Cosmo 1. de’ Medici, which enjo 5 'ed 
a high reputation in the middle ages, and still 
possesses claims to consideration in its librar 3 ’’, 
botanical garden, observatory, and affiliated schools 
.and art collections, &c. 'The population of P., 
which, in the 13th c., amounted to 150,000, had 
fallen, in the present century, to less than one-sixth 
of that number: but of late years, trade and 
SSG 

industrial arts have made a r.a])id advance, and the 
population has increased in proportion. In^ the 
neighbourhood of P., at the foot of San Ginliano, 
lie the jnincral b.ath's, whose fame was icnown to 
l’liii 3 ', and which continued through the middle 
ages to attract sulTcrers from everv part of Ital 3 '. 
Tho w.aters, which are rich in c.arlionic acid and 
chloride of sodium, are found cl'icaeious in various 
arthritic and rheumatic aflections. 

History . — ^Ancient P., like other Etruscan cities 
subject to Borne, retained its municip.al government, 
and enjoyed an .almost unlimited freedom while 
nominally under Boman protection ; but, on tho 
decline of the imperial power, it was compelled to 
submit in turn to the various transalpine nations 
avho successively overran Northern Ital 3 '. Earl}- in 
the 11th c., P. had risen to the r.anlc of a powcrfid 
repubhc, whoso sw.ay included the then fci-tile dis- 
trict known as the Maremma di Lerici, and which 
yielded little more than noniin.al homage to its 
suzerain lords, the emperors of German}-, 'i'hi-ough- 
out the 11th c., P. avas at the height of its pros- 
perity, and to this period belong most of tho 
splendid monuments of art that still adorn tho 
city. Its troops took p.art in all the great events 
of the Holy Land; and its fleet in turn g.ave .aid 
to the pope in Southern Italy, to tho emperor in 
Northern Franco, chastised the Mooi-s, and exacted 
its own terms from the Eastei-n emperors. In their 
w.ars with the S.ar.acens of Sai'dinia, the Pisans had 
conquered S.ardinia, Corsica, and the B.aleario Islands, 
and for a time maintained their ground against 
their hereditary enemies, tho Genoese ; but having 
sided with the Ghibellines in the long avars which 
desolated the empire, P. suffered severely at tho 
hands of the vietorious Guclphic party. Indeed, tho 
riv.alty of tho Ghelphio cities of Florence, Lucca, 
and Siena, ne.arly brought P. to the brink of rnin 
at tho close of the 13th c. ; and after struggling for 
more than a hundred ye.ars. ag.ainst external foes 
and the intern.al dissensions between the demo- 
cratio mob and tho Ghibelline nobles, avithout losing 
their ohar.acter for indomitable v.aloiu-, the Pisans 
fimaUy throw themselves under tho protection of 
Gale.azzo Visconti of Milan. Tho son of tho latter 
sold the Pisan territoiy to their gre.atest enemies, tho 
Florentines, from whose tyrannical ride it was for a' 
time relieved by Charles VIII. of France, who, in 
1494, accepted tho protectorate of the city. When 
the French left Italy, the old struggle was renewed ; 
and after a desperate resistance, the Pisans, in 1509, 
were compelled by hunger to surrender to the 
Florentine army. The most influenti.al families, ns 
formerly in 140G, emigrated. P., with the rest of 
Tuscany, became part of the kingdom of Italy in 
1860. Since 18CS, P. has given its name to one of the 

69 Italian provinces, containing a population of 
(1871) 205,959. 

PISA, Council of, one of tho councils commonly 
reputed by Boman Catholics as mcmnonic.al or 
general, although some, especially of tho lUtr.a- 
montano, (q. v.) school, do not look upon it .as such. 

It was assembled in the time of tho gre.at Western 
Schism, for the purpiose of restoring the peace of 
the church, and the unity whic'^^ had been inter- 
rupted by the riv.al claims of two competitors for 
the p.apaoy. The history of this riv.al claim will bo 
found under the head AVistekn Schism. For our 
present purpose, it is enough to state that the 
adherents of both the claimants of the see of Romo — 
those of Gregory XII., as woU as those of Benedict — 
agreed on the necessity of a genor.al council, as tho 
only means of putting an end to the schism ; and 
the rival popes having themselves either evaded or 
declined the demand, the c.ardinals of both united 
in issuing letters of convocatioh, and in summoning 
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‘ lintli the claimaiita to the council bo convened. 
1 >'i'iihcr of them complied vith the citation; but 
; til'' cmincil jjrocecdcd, nevertheless, to examine and 
j (hdilierate H|ion the cause. It rv.as opened at Pisa, 
Maich moo, there being present 22 cardinals, 
j 4 ]iati'i.arehs, 12 .archbishops, SO bishops, together 
; v.itli roprcscnt.atives of 12 archbishops and 102 
i bishopj, and a vast body of abbots, doctors in 
I theology, .and other eminent ecclesiastics. Of the 
proceedings, it anil be enough to Ea3', that after a 
formal citation of the riv.al popes to appear avithin <a 
stated period, the cpimcil, on the expiration of that 
]ieriod, proceeded to declare them contumacious, .and 
i. ) ex.amine their respective claims as though they had 
appeared. The result, after .a protracted inquiry, 

I avas a decree in the l.Ith session by avhich thej’ 

I arere both declared schismatics, and their conduct 
I heretical, and calculated to le.ad the people from 
j tlic faith ; aalierefore, since thej' had a’iolatcd the 
solemn engagements made at their respectia’c elec- 
tions, thcjTavcrc deposed from the p.apal dignity, and 
their folloavers released from obedience. In tbo 
17th session, the c.ardinals haa'ing first pledged 
themselves by oath, each, that, if elected, he aa’ould 
continue the sittings of the council, entered into 
conclaa’o to the number of 24, and unanimonslj' 
elected Peter Philargi, one of the c.ardin.al priests, 
and a member of the Franciscan order. He took 
the name of Alcx.ander V. The council proceeded 
after his election to pass a number of decrees, for 
the purpose of giadng a-alidity to the acts done on 
I either side dui-ing the schism. A a'.ain attempt avas 
made to obt.ain the submission of the stUl recusant 
livals, and it avas resolved th.at a new council should 
bo held avithin three 3'ears. The aiithority of this 
council, like that of the Council of Constonce, is 
alleged, on the GaUicau side, as cst.ablisliing the 
sui)eriority of a general council oa’cr the pope. But 
the Ultramontancs reply that both these councils, 
and .also that of Basel,' must bo regarded as .abnormal 
assemblies, c.alled to moot the special emergency of 
a disputed succession and of a doubtful i)ope, .and 
that these principles cannot by any means be applied 
to the ordinary circumstances of the church, or 
' form a precedent by avhich to estimate the norm.al 
rol.ations between a pope whoso title is certain 
and undisputed, and a gonor.al cormcil regularly 
assembled at a time of peace, and in the ordin.ar3' 
circumstances of the church. It cannot be doubted, 
nevertheless, that the spirit of the fathers of Pisa 
avas the s.arae avhich ran through the succeeding 
assemblies of Constance and Basel, and found its 
permanent rcpresent.ation in the Gallic.anisra (see 
Galltc.vx Cnur.cn) of later centuries. 

PI.SCA'TAQUA, a river about SO miles in length, 
avhich forms the southern part of the boundary 
between Jlaine and Eeav Hampshire, U.S., and 
empties itself into the Atlantic, forming .at its 
moutli the excellent harbour of Portsmouth. 

PI'SCICULTUEE, or FISH-CULTURE, the 
breeding and rearing of fishes, in order to the 
increase of the supply for food. Hitherto, it has 
been .almost entirely limited to fresh-avater fishes ; 
nothing having been done as to sea-fishes but by 
legislation — cluelly in the case of the herring — to 
j)revent the destruction of the very young'fish, and 
th.at not, .apparently, to much ada'aiitage. Ponds 
for sea-fishes have, indeed, been sometimes con- 
structed, advantage being t.aken of matur.al circum- 
stances favour.ablo for the purpose; the ancient 
Romans had such ponds, and some li.ave been m.ade 
on dillcrent parts of the British coast ; fishes being 
caught in the open sea and pl.aced in them to 
be fed and fattened for the Cable. Such ponds, 
however, arc of little re.al utility. That the Romans 


suceeeded in keeping sea-fishes in fresh-water ponds, 
as has been assorted, must be regarded as mere 
fable, or as an exagger.ation, founded on the power 
which a few fishes have of adapting themselves 
both to fresh and salt water. But it maybe doubted 
if in modern times sufficient advantage has been 
taken of this power. 

Ponds for fresh-w.ater fishes have been common 
from a very remote antiquity. It appears from 
Isaiah, xix. 10, that they were used in ancient 
Eg3qit. In the times of Roman luxury, almost 
every wealthy citizen had fish-ponds. The Chinese 
have long bestowed more attention on piscicultiu-e 
than any other n.ation, and with them it is truly a 
branch of 000110103', tending to the increase of the 
supply of food and of the national wealth ; not 
merel3’, as it seems to have been among the Romans, 
an appliance of the luxury of the gre.at. In some 
countries of modern Europe, tliis branch of pisci- 
culture is also prosecuted to a very considerable 
extent, p.irticul.arly in Germany and Sweden, and of 
late ye.ars in France, in order to the supply of fish 
for the market. In Britain, it has never been 
S3'stematically prosecuted, or for any important 
purpose ; the country-seats of the nobility and 
gentry being, indeed, generally provided with fish- 
ponds, but in most cases rather as ornamental 
waters than tor use. In the noithem parts of 
Britain, trout, perch, and pike are almost the only 
fish kept in ponds ; in England, they are often 
stocked with c.arp and tench, and are turned to 
much better account than in Scotland. In Germany, 
])ouds carefully attended to aro fomid very pro- 
ductive and remunerative. There ean be no doubt 
that in Britain, also, many a piece of land at present 
very worthless, might easily be eonverted into a 
pond, and made to yield largo quantities of oxoeUent 
fish ; but such a thing seems almost never to bo 
thought of. 

In the construction of ponds, or stars, for fish, it is 
recommended to have, if possible, a succession of 
three ponds on the same rividet, with sluices, by 
■which they can bo dried, so that the fish m.ay bo 
c.asil3' taken when required, the different ponds 
being in p.art intended for fish of different ages. 
But all this must be very much regxdated by local 
circumstances. It is of more importance to note 
that the margins shoidd bo shallow’, so th.at there 
may be abundance of reeds and other av.ater-plants, 
and that only a smaU part of the pond should bo too 
deep for the gi-oavth of pond-w’ceds (Poiamogeion). 
Much depends on the soil of the neighbourhood as 
to the supply of food, and consequently the growth 
of fish and productiveness of the pond. A stony 
bottom is very advant.ageous to iierch and trout 
ponds; and in designing these, c.are should bo taken 
to provide places of shelter for the fish, more espe- 
cially if the pond be a shallow one, as trout and 

i icrch arc easily killed by the glare of the sunshine, 
’ends for pike must be larger than is necessary for 
any other fish Icnown to British pisciculture : an 
extent of at least six acres is desiivablo. A nursery 
for minnows may be established with gre.at advan- 
tage in connection with a fish-pond, as they .afford 
most .acccpt.able food to perch, pike, and trout. 
But in a i)ond where carp and tench are expected 
to spawn, the presence of minnow's is very un- 
desirable. It is often impossible to provide a pond 
with a idace suitable for the sp.awning of trout, for 
which a gr.avelly stream with a quick current is 
ncce3sar3’; but for perch, pike, caiq), or tench, the 
jioiid itself is sufficient, and the stock, once intro- 
duced, is kept up without replenishing. Indeed, it 
is recommended that a pond stocked with carp 
shoidd also be stocked with pike, th.at the ex- 
cessive multiplication of the carp m.ay bo checked, 
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wliicli -woiild otlienviso prevent tlio fisli from grov- 
in" rnpictly or to a good size. Private ponda and 
stews in wMoli country gentlemen breed fish for 
the use of their own tables, as well as similar places 
attached to monasteries and other religious cdilices, 
in which llsh wore grown for fast-day uses, were at 
one time common enough throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland. It is probable that some of our rarest 
fishes were introduced into this country during the 
old monastic times, such ns the Lochlevcn trout, 
the veiidacc, &c. 

The greatest improvement in pisciculture, and a 
most important branch of it, to which tho term^is 
often restricted, is the breeding of tish in artificial 
breeding-places, from which not only ponds but 
rivers may bo stocked; or tho .art of fecundating 
.and hatching fish-eggs, and feeding .and i>rotccting 
the young animals till they are of an age to secure 
their own food, and protect themselves from their 
numerous enemies. 

Alodcrn pisciculture is tho reviv.al of an old tirt 
well known to tho ancient Italians, but avhich had 
fallen into abeyance for a number of centuries. 
The .art of breeding and fattening fish w.as pr.ac- 
tised by tho luxurious Homans, and many stories 
aro told about tho fanciful flavours which averc 
imparted to such pet lislics as were chosen for the 
sumptuous banquets of Lucullus, Sergius Grata, and 
others. Tho art had doubtless been borroaved from 
tho ingenious Chinese, who are understood to have 
practised tho art of collecting fish-eggs and nursing 
young fish from a very early period. Fish forms 
to the Chinese a most important .article of diet ; 
and from the extent of tho water-territory of 
' China, and tho (piaiitities tliat can be cultivated, 
it is very cheap. Tho plan .adojitcd for procuring 
fisli-cggs in China is to skim olf tlic impregnated ova 
I from the surf.ico of tho great rivers at tlio sii.awn- 
I ing season, which aro sold for tlio purpose of being 
I batched in canals, p.addy-lields, &c. ; and .all Ih.at 
is ncccssar}’ to insiiro a largo growth of fish is 
sinijily to throw into tho water a few yolks of egg.s, 
by wliicli moans an incredible quantity of tho young 
' fry is saved from destniotion, .as .a large 2 >orccnt.agc 
of tho young of all fish die for want of food. 
Although all kinds of lisli aro enormously fecund, 

, it is avell known to naturalists that only a small 
I percentage of tho eggs over como to life, and of tho 
' young fish, very few over reach the t.ablo as food. 

I So many of the eggs arc destroyed by various influ- 
I dices, and so m.aiiy likcwiso escaiw impregnation, 

' tiiat if wo are to keep up our fish suiqilies, pisci- 
j culture, or protected breeding, becomes absolutely 
I necessary. 

Comnicrclal piseicultiiro, as at present carried on, 
owes its origin to tho French, tlio art having been 
first put in practice by M. Homy, a poor fisherman 
who gained a living by eatcliing tisli in the streams of 
La ifrcsso in tho Vosges. Tins rc-discovery of the 
lost art of fish-breeding is luulorstood to have been 
quite accidental on tho part of Homy, .allhongU it is 
tlioiigiit by some zealous Scotsmen that the French- 
man °imist have lieard of tho experiments of iilr 
Shaw of Drumlanrig, who, for a few years previous 
to Eemy’s discovery, had been trying to solve some 
problems in the natur.al liistory of tbo salmon by 
means of tlio artificial system. The art had also 
been partially revived in Germany about the middle 
of last century by a gcntloinan of tho name of 
.lacolii, who practised tho artifici.al breeding of trout. 
■Whether or not Kemy had lie.ard of either of these 
experimentors, it is certain that to him we owe the 
reviv.al of the art in its larger or commercial senso ; 
the others only used it ns an .adjunct to their study 
of tho natiir.al histoiy of fishes. 

It w.as tho gre.at waste of eggs incidental to the 


natural system of fish-breeding that led Kemy, 
about 18-12, in conjunction avith Geliin, a coadjutor 
whom he assumed as a partner, to try what ho 
could do in the avay of repcopling the fish-streams 
of liis n.ativo district. His plan being at once suc- 
cessful, attracted tho faa'our.able notice of many of 
tho French savatis, and led to rew.ards and prefer- 
ment for Eemy ; the now art was besides taken 
under tlio protection of tho government. At Him- 
inguc, nc.ar Basel, on the Hhinc, a gig.antio fish- 
mirsery and egg-dCpfit for the supply of eggs, and 
the dissemination of the art, was erected some years 
ago. The pilace was fitted up speci.ally for this pnr- 
lioso with egg-hoxes and reservoirs. A drawing is 
given on the next page of one of the halls of this 
interesting establishment. 

The course of business at Hiininguo is as follows : 
The eggs .aro chiefly brought from tho strc.ams of 
Switzerland and Genn.any, and embrace those of 
-the common trout, .as well ns the Hhiiie and Danvibo 
salmon, and tho tender ch.arr or ombre chevalier. 
Peojilo .aro appointed to c.apturo gr.avid fish of 
these various lands, .and, having dono so, to com- 
munic.ato the fact to Iluningue. An expert is at 
oueo sent to deprive these fishes of their spawn, 
and bring it to the breeding or resting boxes, whore 
it is c.arcfully tended tilt it is ready to bc_ des- 
patched to some district in av.ant of it. It is, of 
'course, much more convenient to send tho eggs than 
the young fish, as tho former, nicely packed among 
wet moss'in little boxes, can bo carried to a distance 
with greater facility. Tho mode of artificially 
spawning a B.almon is as follows. It sbould, of 
course, uo ascertained that tlio sii.awn is in a 
perfectly matured stale, and that being tbo case, 
tho salmon is held under water in .a largo tub, 
while tho hand is gently passed .along its .abdomen, 
wlicn, if tho ova be ripe, tho eggs will flow out 
like so many jicas. Tho eggs aro then carefully 
washed, and tlio water is poured off. Tho male 
s.almon is then handled in a similar waj-, when tho 
cont.act of tho milt immediately changes tho eggs 
into a brilliant pink colour. After being .again 
washed, they may bo laiUcd out into the breeding- 
boxes, and left to come to life in due season. 
The period occupied 1 in li.atcliing is different in 
different climates. At Stormontfield, where tho 
c""s have no shoUor, tho usual period is .about 135 
days ; but salmon ova have been known to burst in 
.about half that period, and to yield very he.althy 
fisli. Great care is of course necessary in liaiidling 
the ova. Tho eggs manipulated at Iluningue aro 
all carcfuHy cx-amined on their arriv.al, when tho 
had ones aro throuai out, and those that aro good 
.are counted and entered in .a record. Tho ova .aro 
watched with great c.arc, and from day to day all 
that become addled aro removed. The .appUcations 
for eegs, both from individuals and associations, arc 
alw.ays a great de.al more numerous than can bo 
supplied ; and before second apiilic.ations c.an bo 
entertained, it is necessary for tho parties to give a 
det.ailed account of how their former efforts suc- 
ceeded. It may be interesting to note, .as rcg.ards 
the cost of pisciculture at Hmniiguc, th.at the most 
c.xpcnsivo fish is the ombre chov.alicr. Of some 
species, as many as sixty or seventy per cent, of the 
cogs .are lost. Tlie general c.alculation, however, is 
twelve living fish for a pennj'. 

Tho most sustained effort in British piscicnlturo 
h.as been in connection with the s-almon-fishcrics of 
tho river T.ay. At Stormontfield, near Perth, a 
series of ponds h.as been constructed, and a range 
of breeding boxes laid down capable of receiving 
500,000 eggs. The operations at Stormontfield wore 
begun in^lSSS, and aro still continued. It is calcu- 
lated that by means of these ponds half a million of 
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yniin;: salmon are annually added to tlie stock oE 
the river Tay, the rental derived from wliicli is 
nov,- over £18,000 iier annum. At Eever.al other 


places in Scotland, the artificial system is being 
introduced as an adjunct to the naturiil breeding 
resources of different rivers. The art of lusoiculture 
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v.-as also introduced into Ireland, at tho fisheries ot 
Ivuighs Mask -and C.arra, h 3 ' tho hate Mr Ashworth, 
who for a time obtained excellent pr.actic.al results. 
These lochs contain an area of avator equal to 35,000 
acres; and a communication with tho sea h.aving 
been opened, they noav teem with salmon. Bymc.ans 
of pisciculture tho introduction of salmon into Aus- 
tralia and Kew Zo.aland has been attempted. Im- 
lircgnnted eggs carcfullj' packed in ice have been sent 
both to Keav Zealand and Austr.alia ; but although 
these c.xperiinents were begun in the 3 'e.ar ISCl, no 
1 rcli.ablo account of their success has yet been pub- 
b’.shcd. In 1875 quantities of ova were ag.ain for- 
avarded, .and although the.so haa'c not hatched out 
as e.\q)coted, it is hoped that in time the British 
salmon may bo n.atairaliscd at the antipodes. 

Pi'!ciculturc is largely practised in America, both 
by private persons and under tho auspices of a 
commissioner, Jlr Spencer F. Baird, aaho acts on 
behalf of the government. Eggs are collected for 
distribution in the seas and rivers of tho United 
States in enormous quantities, and arc transported 
hither and thither to and from all parts of the 
country. As one example ot what has been latclj' 
accomplished, it may bo stated on the authority ot 
.a recent report to the House of Bicprcsontativcs, 
that the number ot eggs of tho Californian salmon 
collected during the season of 1875 at tho United 
States Piscicultural Est.ablishment on tho Upper 
Sacramento, amounted to about 11,000,000, making 
a bulk of eighty bushels, and weighing with their 
pacldng gear no.arly ton tons. In the years 187‘I 


and 1875, a total of 20,137,853 eggs of shad and 
various kinds of salmon were distributed by tho 
United .States Fish Commission; and altogether 
40,000,000 of fish eggs were handled by tho fishery 
officers of tho States during tho three years ending 
in 1875. 

Kearcr home, namely in Fnance, great efforts havo 
been made to increase tho supply ot oysters by 
means of artificial cnltiv.ation. Oysters wore oulti- 

v. ated in It.aly during tho classic ages, but tho art 
ot cultivating them seems to havo been lost till it 

w. as accidentally ro-discovorcd by an artisan of tho 
lie do Ed, avho found out that tho chief point in 
.artificial oj'ster-culturo is to insure a supply of spat. 
Tho seed of the oyster is too often carried aw.ay 
from the jilaco of its birth by adverse winds acting 
on the waves, and thus it sometimes falls on an 
unpropitious growing-place. The spat of tho o.yster 
must liavo a ‘ coign of vantage ’ to which to cling ; 
it it tails on a muddy bottom it is lost for over. On 
tho foreshores of tho lie do EC, there are countless 
oyster-beds of the most simple description, in which 
the spat is reared and tended during its period of 
gi-owth. All that is required for a good bottom to 
an oyster-bed is a rockj’ surface, which, if not found 
natur.ally, can bo easily constructed by tho laying 
down of stones and tiles. Oyster-culture, in simple 
form, has been practised at TOiitsthblo, on the coast 
of Kent, for a long period, and tho famous ‘ native ’ 
oysters are fed on ground at that place. Other 
experiments are in course of being made, and on 
some parts ot tho English coast, artifici.al pares havo 
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been laid out on tbc Prencli plan, in avliieb plentiful 
supplies of oysters have been grovn to maturity. 
The great difficulty in all experiments conuetted 
■with oyster-culture is to find the requisite supi>ly of 
spat from which to rear the mature auiuial. 

Pisciculture is now being practi.'cd to some extent 
in several countries of Europe, and has been deemed 
of sufiioiont importance to demand the attention of 
governments. It is probable that the attention 
turned to the whole subject of pisciculture, and the 
example of the transportation of salmon to Aus- 
tralia, may lead to tiie introduction of valuable 
kinds of fishes into waters whore they are now un- 
known. The grayling has thus already been intro- 
duoedinto the Clyde and 
Tweed. There is no ap- 
parent reason why every 
valuable fresh-water fish 
of Europe should not be 
plentiful in Britain. 

PISCI’EA, the large 
basin (or pond) in the 
Itoman thernue, contain- 
ing tepid water,' in which 
the bather might swim. 

PISCINA, a shallow 
stone basin with a drain 
(usually leading directly 
to the earth), in Roman 
Catholic churches, in 
which the priest washes 
his hands, and for rins- 
ing the chalice at the 
celebration of the mass. 

Piscina, Waunington. In England, it is almost 
invariably placed on the 
south side of the choir, at a convenient height. 

PI'SE, a kind of work used instead of bride, &c., 
for the walls of cottages. It consists of loam or 
earth hard rammed into £rar-^,)g, which, when dry, 
forms a wall. 

PI'SEK (Boh. Plsceh, sand), a small town of 
Bohemia, on the right bank of the Wottawa, an 
affluent of the Moldau, stands on a sandy plain 
(from which circumstance it probably received its 
name) 55 miles soutli-south-west of Prague. The 
town is old, and contains the remains of a royal 
castle. Among other institutions are a school of 
arts and a high school. The manufactures are 
woollen and cotton fabrics, iron wire, and musical 
instruments. Pop. (1809) 9071. 

PISHAMIN. See Date Pluji. 

PI'SOLITB (Gr. pea-stone), a concretionary lime- 
stone, differing from oolite in the particles being as 
large as pease. 

PISTA'CIA, a genus of trees of the natural order 
Anacardiaccca, haring dioecious flowere without 
petals, and a dry drupe -with a bony stone. — ^The 
PiSTACiA or Pistachio Tncc (P. vera) is a small 
tree of about 20 feet high, a native of Persia and 
Syria, but now cultivated in all parts of the south 
of Europe and North of Africa, aud in many places 
naturalised. It has pinnate leaves, with about two 
pair of ovate leaflets, and an odd one; flowers in 
racemes ; fruit ovate, and about the size of an olive. 
The stone or nut splits into two valves when ripe ; 
the kernel, which is of a bright green colour, is very 
oleaginous, of a delicate fliivour, and in its properties 
very much resembles the sweet almond. In the 
south of Europe and in the East, Pistachio nuts are 
much esteemed; but as they very readily become 
r.ancid, they are little exported to other countries. 
They are sometimes called (7ree« Almonds. Oil 
is expressed from them for culmary and other 
uses. In cultivation, one male tree is allowed to 
DGO 


five or six fertile ones. Tlie tree produces flowers 
•and even fruit rcadilj' enough in, the south of 
England, but the summers are not warm enough to 
ripen the fruit, and the tree is a]>t to be destroyed 
by a severe frost. — The kl.isTic Turn, or LnxrisK 
(P. hntisci's), yields the gum-resin called hlastio 
(q. V.). It is a native of the countries around the 
Mediterranean. — The Tuni'ESTixi: Tnnc (P. tcrehin- 
thus) yields the Turpentine (q. v.) known in com- 
merce as Cyprus Turpentine, Chian Turpentine, or 
Scio Turpentine, which is of a consistency some- 
what lilee that of honey, a grccnish-ycllow colour, 
an agreeable odour, and a mild taste, and in its 
properties resembles the turpentine of the Conifera:, 
but is free from acridity. It is obtained by making 
incisions in the trees, and placing stones for the 
turpentine to flow upon, from which it is scr.aped 
in the morning, before it is liquefied again by the 
he.at of the sun. The tree is about 30 or 35 feet in 
.height ; and has pinnate le.avcs, of about three pair 
of leaflets and an odd one ; the flowers in compound 
racemes, the fruit nearly globular. Tlie kernel of 
the fruit is oleaginous and pleasant. — The Batousi 
Thee (P. Atlanlica), a round-headed tree of about 
40 feet in height, a native of the north of Africa, 
produces a fruit much used by the Arabs; aud a 
gum-resin of pleasant aromatic smell and agi'coablo 
taste, which exudes from its stem and branches, is 
chewed to clean the teeth and impart a pleasant smell 
to the bre.ath. — The fragr.ant oil of the kernels of P. 
oleosa, a native of Cochin Chin.a, is used by the people 
of that country to impart a perfume to ointments. 

PI'STIL, in Botany, the female organ of fnictifi- 
cation in phanerog.amous plants ; that part of the 
Flower (q. v.) which, after flowering is ' over, is 
developed into the fruit. There is sometimes one 
pistil in a flower, sometimes more ; in some flowers, 
which have niunerous pistils, they form a number 
of whorls, one within another, sometimes on an 
elevated receptacle or eloug.atod axis, or, more rarel}’, 
they arc s]>irally arranged. In every case, the 
centre of the flower is occupied by the pistil or 
^listils, if present. See Fioiran. A pistil is either 
termed of a single Carpel (q. v.), as is the case 
when there are numerous’ pistils, or of several 
carpels combined; and the number of carpels of 
which the pistil is formed is often indicated by the 
number of the colls of the germen, or by its lobes 
or angles. The pistil usually consists of a Germen 
(q. V.) or ovary, in which the O'vules (q. v.) are 
contained, and which is sui'mounted by a stigma, 
cither immediately or through the intervention of 
a style ; but in Gymnogens (q. v.), there is neither 
germen, style, nor stigma, the female organs of 
fructification being mere naked ovules. The 
germen is always the lo-vvcst part of the pistil. The 
stigma o.xhibits an endless variety of forms, and 
is adapted to the reoeirtion and retention of the 
pollen gr.ains requisite for fecund.ation, partly by 
the roughness of its surface — ■which is of a somo- 
■what lax cellular tissue, covered with projecting 
cells, often in the form of minute warts, and 
often elongated into hairs — and p.artly by the 
secretion of a viscous fluid. Tlie stigma when not 
sessile — or seated immediately on the germen — is 
supported by the style, which rises from the geimen, 
and on the top of which the stigma is generally 
placed. The style is sometimes very long and 
slender, sometimes very short ; the germen Some- 
times passes imperceptibly into the style, and some- 
times the style rises from it abruptly ; and similar 
dift’erences appear in the relations of the stylo and 
stigma; the stigma, however, may bo regarded as 
always an expansion of the top of the style, although 
it is sometimes, but rarely, situated on one or both 
sides of the style, beneath its summit. In like 
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maim-r, 1)V peculiar modifications taking place in 
tko m-oivth of the germen, the stylo sometimes 
Ecems to arise from heneath its apex, or even from 
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Pistils ; 

3, Section of r.oncr cf a cpcclos nt rrimrosc, shcnliiB llic ii!.«lil 
l.iiil open : nuraermn orulo« attaclicd to a free rcntr.il pla- 
centa. I, a'cetion of floircr of Comfrey, nith corolla rcmovcil, 
riicwim; two of tlio four ovaiics, anil the attic. 3, Pistil of 
the llirlitriy, con-istin!: of several carpels comwneu: the 
style tcry short anil tlilch, the atiginn chlchl-liKc. -1, Section 
of the ov.iry of a Lily. S, Soctinii of flower of Cherry, slicty- 
iiiB iil'tn of two separate car|iclt, only one of which ciinic.« to 
perfetllon liifiiilt. C, Pi-til of Pea. opened j n, ovule; b, 
pi tcrm.i ; unihillcal cord.— Pi om B.ilfont’a Ciaas-bool: of 
ileUwj, 

its base ; but it alwavs rises from avliat is, structur- 
ally oonsidered, the rc.al apex of the germen. When 
several carpels are united to form one germen, they 
arc sometimes again scp.arated in their styles, and 
more frcfiuontly in their stigmas, so that one 
germen hoars several styles, or the style divides at 
some point above the germen, or one style is 
crowned by a number of stigmas. The stylo is 
ifsually cylindrical ; and when this is not the c.asc, 
it is often owing to the combuiation of several 
styles into one, although sometimes the style is flat 
and even petal-like. It is traversed tbrougbout its 
avliolo length by a canal, wliich, however, is in 
general partly filled up by colls projecting from its 
sides, and often also by very slender tubes extend- 
iiiEf in the direction of its length ; tbo function of 
tlie canal, to avhicb in some w.ay or other the 
enclosed slender tubes are subservient, being to 
bring .about the connection between tbo pollen and 
the ovules for Fecundation (q. v.). The length 
of the style is ada])tcd to the ready fecundation of 
tlie ovnks, being such that the pollen may most 
easily reach the stigma ; and in erect flowers, the 
Bt3'le3 are usu.allj' shorter than the .stamens ; in 
drooping flowers, they are longer tli.an the Bkamens. 
After flowering is over, when fecundation has taken 
place, the foramen, ol the ovules closes, the germen 
enlarges and ripens into the fruit, avhilst each ovule 
is developed into a seed. Tiio stj'le and stigma 
meanavhile either fall off, or remain and dry nji, or 
they increase in size, and arc changed into various 
kinds of appendages of the fruit, as feathery aanis, 
bsak.s, &c. 

PISTILLI'DI,TJM, in Botany, .a terra avhicli, 
along with Anihmdhim (q.a'.), rau-st be regarded as 
provisional, and as expressive of an opinion, prob- 
nblo, but not j'ct ascertained to be true. Tlie 
evidence in favour of it, lioarovor, seems continually 
to increase, and its great probabilitj' is more and 
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more generally acknowledged. Tlie pistillidium is 
an organ of cryptogamous plants, supposed to 
perforin functions in fruotific.ation analogous to 
those of tbo pistil in phanerogamous plants. It 
consists of a gormon-like bodj’ — the sporancthim, 
theca, or spore-case — hollow, and containing Spores 
(q. V.), bj' ■which the species is propagated. These 
spore-eases are very vai-ious in their forms and in 
the sitnations which they occupy in different orders 
and genera ; being sometimes immoi-sed in the 
substance of the iilant, sometimes distinct from it, 
sometimes sessile, sometimes stalked, &o. See the 
articles on the diflTcrent orj’ptogamous orders. 

nSTO'JA (anc. Pistorium), a manufacturing 
town of Italy, in the province of Florence, and 21 
miles bj’ railway north-west of the city of that 
name, stands on a gentle rising ground at the foot 
of the Apennines. It is well built ; its streets are 
tlioroimhiy Tuscan, and it is surrounded by lofty 
.and well-preserved avails. The chief buildings are 
the c.athcdral, built at v.arious times, and containing a 
number of good pictures ; several old and interesting 
palaces, and a number of cliiirclics, some of aadiicb 
,are of importance in the history of medieval architoe- 
ture and sculpture. The principal manufactures are 
iron and steel w.arcs, .and paper. Pop. about 12,500. 

PISTOL is the smallest description of fire-arm, and 
is intended to be used avitb one liand only. Pistols 
a-ary in size from the delicate saloon-pistol, often 


Ancient Pistols : 

l.LaneWiccl-loclt riuol; 2, PocLct ‘ WliceWntk ruR’— ffm;). 
Llizobclli.— from rrirholt’s Coslimc tn JEiifflancl. 

not six inebes long, to the boi-se-pistol, which may 
measure IS inches, and sometimes oven two feet. 
Thca' arc carried in holsters at the saddle-bow, in 
the ‘belt, or in the pocket Every cavalry soldier 
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should have pistols, for a fire-arm is often of great 
sen-ice for personal defence, aqd almost indispen- 
sable in giving an .alarm or signal. Sailors, avlicn 
boarding nn enemy's shi 2 i, carry each two in their 
■waistbclts. 

As early as the reign of Henry VIII., the Eng- 
lish c.av.alry earned clumsy jiistols called ‘ dags.’ 
The latest imiirovemoiit on the pistol is the 
llcvolvcr (q. v.). 

PI.STO’LE, the name formerly given to certain 
gold coins current in Spain, Italy, and sover.al jiarts 
of Germany. Tlie pistole was first used in Sp.aiii, 
and was originally equivalent to about 11 old. 
Frenob livrcs, but till 1728 it was merely an 
irregular piece of gold. From tliis time till 1772, its 
value was 17s. Id. sterling ; but it was after this 
date decreased till it reached the value of 80 reals, 
or 16s. 2d. sterling. The Italian pistoles were also 
gold coins, and varied considerably in value : tluat 
of Homo = 13s. 0(7. ; of Venice = 10s. 2ld.; of Flor- 
ence and Panna = IGs. lOlcZ.; and tbo old coin of 
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Piedmont = £1, 2s. lid., or 21 old liras. Gold coins 
of this name nsed to he cnrrent in Hesse-Cassel, 
Switzerland, Brunswick, and Hamburg, but were 
in most cases merely convenient multiples of the 
ordinary thaler and gulden. Of late j'ears, and 
especially since the introduction of new systems of 
coinage in Spain and Italy, and of a uniform E 3 ’stcm 
in the German Empire, the name P. is scarcely ever 
nsed. 

PrSTOI. See Piav. 

PIT, in Gardening, is an cxcav.ation in the 
ground, intended to be covered by a Frame (q. v.), 
and to afford protection to tender plants in winter, 
or for the forcing of vegetables, fnrits, &c. Pits are 
often walled on all sides, although, in many pottage 
gardens, excellent use is made of pits which are 
mere excavations. The walls are often raised above 
the ground, particirlarly the back wall, the more 
readily to give slope to the glazed frame. A pit in 
which no artificial heat is supplied, is called a cold 
2 Jil ; but when forcing is intended, fined pits are 
often used. Artificial heat is sometimes also given 
bj' means of fermenting matter. The ventilation of 
^ much as the weather will permit, is of the 
gre.ato3b importance. 

PI'TA-HBiMP, one of the names of the Agave or 
Aloe fibre. See Agave. 

PIT'AKA (literallj’, ‘basket’) is, with the 
Buddliists, a term denoting a division of their 
sacred literature, and occurs especially in combina- 
tion with iri, ‘three;’ fnpiTnla meaning the three 
great dinsions of their canonical works, the Vinaya 
(discipline), Ahhidharma (metaphj’sics), and SAtra 
(aphorisms in iirose), and collectivelj', therefore, the 
whole Buddhistic code. Tlio term ‘basket’ was 
applied to these divisions, because the palm-leaves 
on which these works were wiatten were kept in 
baskets, which thus became a part of the profes- 
sional utensils of a Bhilishu, or religious mendicant. 

PITCAI'EN ISIiAND, a solitary island in the 
Pacific Ocean, Ijnng at the south-ea'stern corner of 
the great Poljmesian Archipelago, in lat. 25“ 3* 0" S., 
and long. 130“ 0' \V. Its length miles) is about 
twice its breadth, and the total content is approxi- 
mately 1-i square miles ; so that, except from its 
being the only station (with the exception of the 
Gambier Islands) between the South Americ.an 
coast and Otaheito at which fresh water can be 
procured, it would be too insignificant to deserve 
notice, were it not for the manner in which it was 
colonised. The island is wholly surrounded by roclrs; 
it h.as no harbour, and its soil is not very fertile. 
It was occupied in 1700 by the mutineers of the 
Bounty (see Buen, Williaji), who, after touching at 
Toobouai, sailed for Tahiti, where they remamed for 
some time. Christian, the leader of the mutineers, 
however, fearing pursuit, hastened their departure ; 
and after leaving a number of their comrades who 
preferred to stay on the island, they brought off 
with them IS natives, and sailed eastward, reaching 
P. L, where they took up their residence, and 
burned the Bounty. They numbered then 9 British 
sailors— for IG of thes.ailors had preferred to remain 
at Tahiti, and of these, 14 were subsequently 
captured, and (September 1792) throe of them 
executed — and G Tahitian men, with 12 women. It 
was impossible for concord to subsist in a band 
of such desperate character; and, in the course of 
the next ton years, all the Tahitian men, all the 
sailors, with the exception of Alexander Smith 
(who subsequently changed his name to^ John 
Adams), and seveiul of the women, had_ died by 
violence or disease. From the time of their leaving 
Tahiti, nothing had been heard of them, and their 
fate was only Imown when an American, Captain 
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Folger, touched at P. 1. in ISOS, and on his return, 
reported his discovery to the British government; 
but no steps appear to have been taken by the 
latter. On September 17, 1814, a British vessel, 
the Britain, called at the island, and found old 
Adams still alive, commanding the respect and 
admiration of the whole little colonj*, by his 
exemplary conduct and fatherly care of them. 
Solitude had wrought a powerful change in Adams; 
and his endeavours to instil into the young minds 
of his old companions’ dcscend.ants a correct 
sense of religion, had been crowned with complete 
success, for a more virtuous, amiable, and religious 
community than those islanders, had never been 
seen. They were visited by British vessels in 1826 
and 1830, and the reports transmitted concerning 
them were fully corroborative of the previous 
accounts; but, in 1831, their nmnbers (87) had 
become too great for the island, and at their 
own request, they were transported to Tahiti, in 
the Intqi Ann, bj’ the British government. But, 
disgusted at the immorality of their Tahitian 
friends and relatives, they chartered a vessel, 
dcfra 3 'ing the cost of it in great part- with the 
copper bolts of the Bounty, and most of them 
returned to P. I. at the end of nine months. In 
1839, being visited by Captain Elliot of H.l\r.S. 
Fly, they besought to be taken under the protection 
of Britain, on account of the annojmuocs to which 
they had been subjected by the lawless crews of 
some whale-ships which had called at .the island ; 
and, accordingly. Captain Elliot took possession of 
it in the name of Her hlajosty, gave them_ a Union 
Jack, and recognised then- self-elected magistrate as 
the responsible governor. Ho also drew up for 
them a code of laws, some of which are amusing 
from the subjects of which they ti|oat, but the code 
was of groat use to the simple islanders. From 
this time, they were frequently visited by Europo.an 
ships ; and, in 1855, finding their numbers again too 
gre.at for the island, they petitioned government to 
gi-ant them the much more productive Norfohi 
Island, to which they were accordingly removed in 
185G. In 1859, however, two f.amilios, numbering 
in all 17, returned to P. I., reducing the niunber on 
Norfolk Island to 202, .and others have since followed. 
From their frequent intercourse with Europe.ans, the 
Pitcairn Islanders h.ave, while stiU retaining their 
virtuous simplicity of character and cheerful hospi- 
table disposition, acquired the manners and ])olish of 
chdlised life, with its educ.ation and taste. They .are 
passionately fond of music and dancing, the hatter 
eandently a legacy from their m.aternal_ ancestry. 
The men are eng.aged in avhalhig and herding cattle, 
or in cultivating their gardens and plantations ; avhile 
the women (who seem to be the more industrious 
class) attend to their families, manage the dairies, 
and take an occ.asion.al part in field-labour. 

P. L was first discovered by C.arteret in 17G7, and 
avas named by him after one of his officers ; but it 
was never visited by Europeans till taken possession 
of by the mutineers, though the latter found satis- 
factory indications of its haaung_ prcmously bpen 
occupied for a considerable period by savages, 
probably from the neighbouring islands. 

PITCH. The common kind of pnteh is the black 
residue which remains after distilling wood-tar. 
Sec Tae. It is made extensively in Bussia, Nor- 
way, find North Americ.a. It is a most useful 
material for protecting wood from the action of 
water, hence it is used for c.alking the seams, and 
coating the outsides of ships and ho.ats; it is also, 
applied to the inside of w.ater-casks, and inany 
similar arses. A v.ariety of pitch is now obtained 
from the di^illation of coal-tar, and another from 
bone-t.ar; the latter is said to be nearly equal in 



I vaUif to tlir.t from wood, bnt coal-pitcli wants tlio 
ti -.i;,!inc 33 wliicli is one of tlio more valuable qnaU- 
tie-T of wood-pitch. It is, however, much used in 
mahini artificial asphalt for building and jiaving 
I puq)03c..-i ; and for the blade varnish used for 
coating iron-worl: to keep it from rusting. Pitch is 
solid at the ordinary temponature of our climate, but 
rorreua and melts with a small accession of heat. 

PITCH, Burgukby. See Bur.GusDV Pitch. 

PITCH, the degree of acuteness of musical 
rounds. A musical sound is produced by a series 
of vibrations recurring on the ear at precisely 
ctpi.il intervals ; the greater the number of vibra- 
tions in a given time, the more acute or higher 
is the pitch. In stringed instruments, the pitch 
is dependent on the length, the thickness, and 
the degree of tension of the strings ; the shorter 
and thinner a string is, and the gre.ater its tension, 
the liigher is the pitch of the note. In wind 
instruments, where the notes are produced by the 
vibration of a column of air, as in the mouth-pipes 
of an organ, the pitch is dependent on the length of 
the column sot in motion ; the shorter the column 
of .air, the higher the pitch becomes. 

The pitch of musical instriuncnts is adjusted by 
means of a timing-fork, consisting of two prongs 
springing out of a handle, so adjusted as to length 
that, when struck, a particular note is produced, that 
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in Germany. It is ohviousl)' important to have a 
recognised standard of pitch, by which instruments 
and voices are to ho rognlatod : but there is, unfor- 
tunately, not the uniformitj’ that might be desired 
in the pitch in actu.al use. Por a long time jirior to 
ISoO, concert-pitch had been gradu.ally rising, to 
the detriment of the voices of public singers. The 
C tuning-fork, in use in 1C09, made 4S9 vibrations 
per second, while in iS59, the number of vibrations 
had increased to C3S. hlr HuUah, in 1842, in the 
numerous classes instituted by him under the sanc- 
tion of the Committee of Council on Education, found 
it nooossary to soouro a uniform standard of pitch, 
and adopted 512, which has .an especial convenience 
ns being a power of 2. The French Imperial 
govemment, in 1858, fixed on 622. In 1859, a 
Committee of the Societj- of Arts was apjiointed to 
consider the subject of a uniform musical pitch. 
Their deliberations lasted 12 months. Sir John 
Horschel, in a letter to the Committee, strongly 
recommended the number 512. It was agreed on 
all h.aiuls that the then existing opera-pitch of 51G 
was too higli and painful to the singers of sopnano 
music. The instrumental performers stated that 
they could lower the pitch to 528, but if they had 
to lower it to 012, some of them woidd have to 
purchase new instruments; and, in consequence 
apparently of their representation, the Committee 
reported in favour of 528. 

PI'TOHEIjEIIDE, a miner.al which is essentially 
Oxide of Uranium (q. v.), avith slight mixtures of 
other substances. Its colour is grayisli-hlack or 
broavnish-hlack. It is infusible before the hloavpipe, 
without the addition of bor.ax, with which it fuses 
into a dull yelloav glass. 

PITCHER PEAKT. See NEPr-STiiis. 

PITCHSTOHE, a name sometimes given to a 
variety of common Opal (q. v.), hroavn, hiack, gr.ay, 
rod, or of mixed colours ; the lustre more resinous 
than in opal, and the fracture less perfectly con- 
choidal. It occurs in several localities in the 
British Islands, in Saxony, &c. — ^The same name is 
given to another mineral (Ger. Peclislein), a variety 


of Felspar (q. v.), occurring as a rock in dikes which 
traverse str.ita or in overlying masses ; compact, 
slaty, or in concentric slaty concretions. It exhibits 
great variety of colour, and has a somewhat resinous 
axipe-arance. It often contains numerous imbedded 
crysL-ils of felsp.ar, and is then called P. porphyry. 

PITCHURIIM BEANS, or SASSAFRAS NUTS, 
an occasional article of importation from South 
Americ.i, .are the seed-lobes of Neclandra Puchury, 
a tree of the same genus with the Greenheart (q. v.), 
growing on the banks of the Rio Negro and else- 
where in the rich alluvial parts of the b.asin of the 
Amazon. Tliey are about an inch and a half long, 
and half an inch broad. They are much in request 
ainoug chocolate manufacturers for flavouring 
chocolate, as a substitute for vanilla. They are 
sometimes c.alled Wild Nutmegs, hcoause of a 
resemblance to nutmeg in flavour. The name 
Sassafras Nuts is also due to the flavour, which 
approaches that of Sassafras bark ; and the tree 
belongs to the s-ame natural order with the Sassa- 
fras tree. 

PITH (Medidla), the light cellular substance 
which occupies the centre of the stem and branches 
in Exogenous Plants (q. v.). In the earliest stage of 
a j'oung stem or branch, it is entirely composed of 
pith and bark, by wliich alone, therefore, young 
buds are nourished ; the vascular bundles or woody 
fibre .appe.aring afterw.irds, and in trees and shrubs, 
gcncrallj' increasing, so as to constitute the greater 
p.ai't of the .substance of the stem and branches, 
whilst the pith is ultimately reduced to a very 
sm.nll column in the centre. The pith, however, 
exists even in the most mature woody stem, and 
maintains its connection with the bark by means 
of Medullary Pays, analogous in their character to 
the pith itself, and whicn exist even in the most 
compact wood, although much compressed by the 
woody layers, and in a transverse section appc.aring 
as mere lines. The medullary r.ays convey to the 
central parts of the stem the secretions of the hark 
necessary for their nourishment. P. is in general 
entirely composed of cellular tissue ; vessels occur- 
ring in it only in a few plants. Its cells diminish in 
size from the centre towards the ciroumforcnco. In 
a few plants, it exhibits cavities which have a 
regular arrangement ; in many herbaceous plants of 
rank groivth, largo irregular cavities occur in it. 
The pith is immediately surrounded by a thin 
vascular layer called the Medidlary Sheath, consist- 
ing chiefly of spiral vessels, which continue to' 
exercise their functions during the life of the t lant. 

PITHE'CIA See Saiu. 

PITHE'CUS. Sec Oeang. 

PI'TON BARK. See Caihbbee Barx. 

PI'TR'I (a Sanscrit word literally meaning father 
= Latin pater, in the plural Pitaras,, but in Eng- 
lish translations from the Sanscrit usually Angli- 
cised to Pilr'is), a name which, in a general sense, 
means the deceased ancestors of a man, hut in the 
special sense in which it occurs in Hindu mythology, 
denotes an order of divine beings inhabiting celes- 
tial regions of their own, and receiving into their 
society the spirits of those mortals for whom the 
funeral rite.s (see S'baDDHA) have been duly per- 
formed. They include, therefore, collectively the 
m-mes of the deceased ancestors ; hut the principal 
members of this order arc beings of a diflorent 
nature and origin. According to Mami, they wore 
t!ie sons of Martchi, Atri, Angiras, and the 
other B-'ishis or saints produced by Manu, the son 
of Brahmil; and from them issued the gods, demons, 
and men. According to several Purfmas (q. v.), 
however, the first Pitr'is were the sons of the gods ; 
and to reconcile this discrepancy, a legend relates 
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the gods having offended Braliniil byneglecting 
to worship him, were cursed by him to become 
fools ; but upon their repentance, he directed them 
to apply to their sons for instruction. Being taught 
accordingly the rites of expiation and penance by 
their sons, 'they addressed the latter as f.athers, 
whence the sons of the gods were the first Pitr'is 
(fathers). See Wilson’s VisJin'u-Purun'a. Manu 
enumerates various classes of Pitr'is in defining those 
who were the aneestors of the gods, those who were 
the ancestors of the demons, and those from whom 
proceeded the four castes severally; but he adds, 
at the same time, that these arc merely the prin- 
cipal classes, as their sons and grandsons indefinitely 
must likewise be considered as Pitr'is. The 
Purfln'as divide them generally into seven classes, 
three of which are without form, or composed of 
intellectual, not elementary substance, and assuming 
■ what forms they please, while the four other classes 
are corporeal. In the enumeration, however, of 
these classes the Purfln'as differ. The Pitr'is reside 
in a world of their own, called Pitr'i-loka, which is 
sometimes supposed to he the moon ; according to 
the Purfln'as, it is below the paradise of Indra, and 
is also the abode of the souls of devout Brahmans. 
The time at which the Pitr'is are to be worshipped, 
j the libations avhich they are to receive, the benefit 
which they derive from them, and the boons which 
they confer on the avorshipper, are all minutely 
I described in the Purfln'as. See S'eaddha. A song 
of the Pitr'is, as given by the Vishi'u-Purun'a, may 
convoy an idea of the importance attributed to this 
aa’orship, and of the manner in which the Br.ahm.ans 
turned it to their i)roflt. It runs as follows : ‘ That 
enlightened individual who begrudges not his 
avealth, hut presents us with cakes, shall be bom in 
a distinguished family. Prosperous and affluent 
shall that man ever he who, in honour of us, gives 
to the Brahmans, if he is wealthy, jewels, clothes, 
lands, conveyances, wealth, or any valuable presents ; 
c- who, with faith and humility, entertains them 
u th food, according to his mear' at proper 
sea mns. If he cannot afford to give them dressed 
food, he must, in proportion to his ability, present 
them with unboiled grain, or such gifts, however 
trifling, as he can bestow. Should he be utterly 
unable even to do this, he must give to some 
eminent Brahman, bowing at the same time before 
him, sesamum seeds, adhering to the tips of his 
fingers, and sprinkle water to us, from the palms 
of his hands, upon the groimd ; or he must gather, 
as he may, fodder for a d,ay, .and give it to a cow ; 
by which ho will, if firm in faith, yield us s,atisfac- 
tion. If nothing of this kind is practicable, he 
must go to a forest, and lift rrp his arms to the sun 
and other regents of the spheres, and say aloud : “ I 
have no money, nor property, nor gr.ain, nor any 
thing whatever fit for an anccstr.al offering ; bowing 
therefore to my ancestors, I hope the progenitors 
will bo satisfied with these arms tossed rip in the 
ah' in devotion.” ’ See Wilson’s Vishn'u-Piirdn'a. 

PITT, William, the second son of the Earl of 
Chatham and of Lady Hester Grenville, daughter 
of the Countess Temple, was born on the flSth^JIay 
1759. His genius and ambition displayed them- 
selves with an almost unexampled precocity. ‘ The 
fineness of William’s mind,’ his mother writes of 
him, when he was but twelve years old, ‘makes 
him enjoy with the greatest pleasure what would 
be above the reach of any other cre.ature of his 
small age.’ Owing to the excessive delicacy of his 
constitution, it was found impossible to educate 
him at a public school. His studies were, however, 
prosecuted at homo with vigour and success. In 
1773, he was sent to the university of Cambridge, 
where his knowledge of the classics seems to have 
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astonished veteran critics. To modem liter.aturer 
he appears to have been utterl 5 ’ indifferent — he 
knew no continental language exceiit prench, and 
that very imperfectlj-. Amoug English poets, he 
liked hBlton best ; the debate in Paudemouium 
being his favourite passage. In 17S0, P. was 
called to the bar. Ho took chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn, and joined the western circuit. A general 
election haadng taken place in the autumn of the 
same jmar, he stood for the university of Cam- 
bridge; but he was at the bottom of the poll. 
Through the influence, however, of the Didic of 
Eutland, he obtained a seat in parliament as 
member for Appleby. Lord Horth avas now prime- 
minister. The Opposition consisted of two parties ; 
one being led by Bockingham and Pox, the other- 
by Lord Shelburne. The hatter consisted chiefly of 
the old followers of Chatham ; and to this party 
Pitt natur.ally became attaehed. On 26th Pebmary 
17S1, he made his first speech in parliament It 
was in favour of Burke’s plan of eeonomical reform, 
and w<as a splendid success. ‘ It is not a chip of the 
old block,’ said Burke ; ‘it is the old block himself.’ 
Shortly before the meeting of parliament, in the 
autumn of 17S1, the news arrived of the surrender 
of Cornwallis and his army. In the debate on the 
address, P. spoke with even more energy and 
brilliancy than on any former occasion. Ko one was 
so loud in eidogy as Henry Dundas, Lord Advocate 
for Scotland; and from this night dates a con- 
nection between him .add P., which was only broken, 
by death. After sever.al defeats, the ministi-y 
resigned, and Rockingham was called on to construct 
a cmiinet. P. was od'ered the adee-treasurership of 
Ireland ; but ho declined to accept a position which 
did not confer a seat in the cabinet. On 7th hlay 
1782, ho made his first motion for a reform in the 
representation of the people ; which motion was lost 
by oul 3 ’- 20 votes in a house of more th.au SOO 
members. The reformers never .again had so good 
a division till 1831. At the end of thi-ee months 
after his accession to office, Bockingham died ; Lord' 
Shelburne succeeded to the head of the tre.asury ; 
and P., at the age of 23, bcc.ame Ch.anoellor of the- 
Exchequer. In opposition to the government, there 
was then formed a coalition emphatically known as 
‘The Coalition.’ On Lord Shelburne’s resignation 
in 1783, the king himself, who hated the Co.alition, 
tried to persuade P. to t.ake the helm of affau's;. 
but he resolutely declined. The Duke of Portland 
succeeded, with Pox and Horth as Secretaries of 
State. P., from the Opposition benches, brought for 
a second time the question of parli.amentary reform 
before the House. His motion was lost by 293 votes 
to 149. On the prorogation, be visited the continent 
for the first and la^t time. In 1783, the ministry 
having been dcfe.ated on a motion for ti'.ansferrhig- 
the government of India to parliament, P. became 
Pirst Lord of the Tre.asury and Chancellor of the- 
Exchequer. But parli.amcnt was dead ag.ainst him : 
between lyth December 1783 and 8th March 1784, 
he was beaten in sixteen dirisions. The nation, 
however, was in his favour ; both on account of his 
policj', and from .admiration of his private char- 
acter. Pecuniary disinterestedness is what all can. 
comprehend; and even when known to be over- 
whelmed with debt, when millions were passing 
tlu'ough his hands, when the greatest men in the 
laud' were soliciting him for honours, no one ever 
dared to accuse him of touching unlawful gain. At 
the gener.al election in 1784, 160 supporters of the 
Coalition lost their seats, P. himself heading the 
poll for the university of Cambridge. He was now, 
at 25 years old, the most powerful subject that 
England had seen for many generations. He ruled 
absolutely over the cabinet, and w.as at once the- 
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favourite of tlio Eovercign, of the parliament, and of 
the nation ; and from this date, the life of P. 
licoomes the history of England and of the world. 
For foventeen eventful years, he held his great 
position without a break. In 17S4, he established a 
new I jnstitution for the East India Comp.anj’. In 
17S0, ho carried through a commercial treaty with 
France on liberal principles. In the same J’car, he 
established a new sinking fund ; a scheme which 
experience has shewn to bo wrong in principle, 
though it was long viewed with favour by the 
nation. To exertions which were now begun 
for the abolition of the slave-trade, he gave the 
hclji of his eloquence and power. In 17SS — 17S9, 
he maintained against Fox the right of parliament 
to supply the temporary defect of roy.al anthoritj’ 
occasioned by the incapacity of the king. The 
year 1793 saw the beginning of the gi-eat war 
with Franco. Authorities diller as to the cause. 
It is, however, certain that P.’s military admini- 
stration was eminently unsuccessful. But no 
disaster could daunt his spirit. When a new French 
victor}’, a rebellion in Ireland, a mutiny in the fleet, 
and a panic in the city had siircad dismay through 
the n.ation. P. from his place in parliament poured 
forth the lanmiago of inextinguishable hope and 
inflexible resolution. Disaster .abroad was regu- 
larly followed by triumph at home, until at last 
ho had no longer an opjiosition to encounter. In 
1799, he cflectcd the union with Ireland. It was 
part of his scheme to relievo the Homan Catholic 
laity from civil disabilities, and to grant a public 
maintenance to their clergy ; but the obstinacy of 
the king frustrated this design. Chagrined by this 
failure,'^!’, resigned ofTico in ISOl. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Addington, to whom for a while he 
gave his .support. IiT 1804, ho returned again to 
the head of the treasury, which position he con- 
tinued to hold till his death on 23d January ISOC. 
This event was doubtless hastened by the stupend- 
ous success of Napoleon. The peculiar look which 
he wore during the last days of his life was patheti- 
cally termed' by M'ilbcrforco ‘the Austerlitx look.’ 
The impeachment also of his friend. Lord Melville, is 
-cupposed greatly to have hastened his end. It g.avc 
him, ho said in parliament, a deep pang. His voice 
■quivered as ho uttered the word ; and it seemed .as 
if the man of iron were about to shed tears. ‘He 
was,’ says hlac.aulay, ’a minister of grc.at talents, 
honest intentions, and liber.al opinions, .... but 
unequal to surprising and terrible emergencies, aud 
liable in such emergencies to err grievoiu^ly, both on 
the side of weakness and on the side of violence.’ 
But what man ever lived, we may ask, who, placed 
in such circumstances as P., would not often h.ave 
greatly erred? Ilis policy w.as libcr.al hcj'ond his 
ago, at least he wished it to be so, although he avas 
often obliged to yield to the prejudices of his sove- 
reign. He resigned ofTice because he could not 
carry Catholic emancipation. Ho laid before the 
king unanswer.able reasons for abolishing the Test 
Act. He avas more deeply imbued avith the doctrines 
of free-trade than cither Fox or Grey. It cannot 
indeed be denied that he avas addicted to port-avine, 
and that he died oa-cnvlielmed avith.debts ; parlia- 
ment voting £40,000 to his creditors. High .as his 
ch.araoter stands, it avould haa'o stood ca’cn higher 
had ho united the a-irtue of frugality to th.at of 
disinterestedness. See Li/e of PM by Lord Stan- 
hope (Lend. 1801) ; .also Lord hlacaulay’s Piographies 
(Edin. 1800). In the former avork, a’ol. ii., p. 185, 
■will bo found a a’aluable criticism on Macaulay’s 
memoir. 

PI'TTACUS, one of the ‘ Sea’cn Wise Men ’ of 
ancient Greece, av.a3 born .at hlitylene, in the island 
of Lesbos, about the middle of the 7th c. n.c. The 


incidents of his life do not perhaps rest on a very 
secure historical basis, but ho is by no me.aus to be 
regarded as a merely traditionary personage. AVe 
may feel quite certain that his career and character 
aa'ere substantially avliat later history represents 
them. About 012 b. c., in conjunction avith the 
brothers of Alc.-cus the poet, he overthrew the 
‘tyrant’ hlelanchrus, and put him to death. He 
next figures in the contest between the Lesbians 
and the Athenians for the possession of Sigeum in 
the Tro.ad, and displayed as much a-.alour on the 
battle-field as AIc.tjus did coavardice. His toavns- 
men, the Jlitylcnaaans, avero so pleased with his 
deeds of proaa'ess, that they gave him a portion of 
the eity-ten'itory, which ho dcdic.atcd to sacred 
uses, and which avas known long after as the ‘ Pit- 
taceian land.’ Mcanavhilc, the cia-ic struggles did 
not cease ; the democratic p.arty, however, roughly 
represented by a scries of popular ‘ tyrants,’ avero in 
the ascendant, and the olig.archic aristocrats, at the 
head of avhom avas Alcoius, avere fin.ally banished. 
P. aa-as subsequently chosen dictator, 589 B. C., to 
prca’cnt the turbulent exiles from returning to 
Jlitylcnc, and ruled .absolutely aa-ith great success 
for ten years, after which he voluntarily resigned 
his poaver, and avithdreav into honoured retirement. 
He died in 5G9 B. c. JIauy of the anecdotes pre- 
scra’ed by tradition concerning P. are probably 
apocryphal ; but they .all attribute to him the 
same characteristics — great moral sagacity, a con- 
tempt of outward pomp, and a pl.ain practic.al under- 
standing. His favourite maxim, GiiOlhi Kairun 
( * Knoav the fitting moment ’ ), may bo recommended 
to all statesmen and politicians. To P. is also 
ascribed the saying avhich has so often been a’crifiod 
in .actual history, Uhalcpijn esthlwi emmenai _(‘It js 
a misfortune to be eminent’). Of his COO didactic 
a’crscs, only four are extant, and these prove th.at 
he aa’.as strongly impressed avith the falsehood and 
insincerity of men. Sec Schneideavin’s Delectus 
Pocsis Graecovum Elcgiacce, kc. (Gott. 1839.) 

PITTOSPOBA'CEjE, a natural order of exo- 
genous plants, allied to Vitaccce (the Vine, &o.), and 
containing nearly 100 knoavn species of trees and 
shrubs, chiefly Australian, although a feav arc 
natives of dill'crent parts of Asia, Africa, and the 
islands of the Pacilic. To this order belongs the 
genus Pillardiera (q. v.). The genus Sollya also 
deserves notice, as containing some of our most 
be.autiful green-house climbers. , 

PI'TTSBUIlGn, a city of Pcnnsylv .nia, U.S. of 
America, at the conlluence of the ^ .leghany and 
Monong.ahela rivers, at the head of the Ohio, lat. 
40” 20' 34" N., long. SO” 2' 3S" W. It is situated 
among some of the richest deposits of bituminous 
co.al and iron in America, supplying, in 1874, co.al 
to the amount of 135,215,250 bushels. The city 
possesses GO iron-foundries, 42 iron and steel avorks, 
nc.arly GOO furnaces, extensive machine-shops, and 
m.anufactnrcs of steam-boilers, engines, n.ails, &c. 
The annual v.aluc of the iron manufactures is about 
30,000,000 dollars. 'There are also copper-smelting 
and rolling mills, G cotton-mills, oil-relining works, 
avliitc-lc.ad and glass avorks. 'The numerous foun- 
dries and factoncs fill the atmosphere avith smoke, 
and haa’c given P. the name of the Birmingham 
of America. It is connected by steamboats avith 
the avhole Mississippi Valley, and by railaa-ays 
and c,an.als avith Philadelphia and Cleveland. 
Among its public buildings arc a fine court-house, 
the largest Roman Catholic cathedral in the 
country, 141 churches, r.ailway, aqueduct, and other 
bridges. United States arsenal, schools and colleges, 
western 8t.ato penitentiary, &c. Nino railavays centre 
at this bustling city. It occupies the site of Fort 
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Pitt, ."ind the older French Fort Dnquesne, in i 
.in expedition against which, the British^ general, < 
Braddock, was defeated in 1755, by an allied force • 
of French and Indians. It was taken, on a third 1 
attempt, by General Forbes in 175S. The city was 
chartered in 181G; in 18-15, it was nearly destro 3 md 
by lire. Pop. (1840) 21,115; (18G0) 49,220; (1870) 
8G,07G. The annexation of adjacent boroughs and 
townships raised the pop. to about 140,000 in 1875. 

PI'TTSFIELD, a citj’ in Massachusetts, U.S. of 
America, on the Boston and Albany Bailw.ay, 151 
m. W. of Boston, and the terminus of the Housa- 
tonic and the Pittsfield and North Adams Bailways. 
It has manufactures of cotton and woollen goods, &c. ; 
a medical college, 9 churches, &c. Pop. (1870) li,112. 

PITUTTARY BODY, a small reddish-gray 
mass of an oval form, weighing from six to ten 
grains, and situated on the sclia turcica of the 
sphenoid bone, on the floor of the cavity of the 
sknlL It is very vascular, and in its structure it 
resembles the ductless glands. In the foetus, it is 
relatively larger than in the adult, and contains a 
cavity which subsequently disappears. It derives 
its name from its having been formerly supposed to 
secrete the fluid which (as we now know) is j’iekled 
by the Schneiderian or pituitary membrane of the 
nostrils. Its function is not knoum. 

PITYRl'ASIS (from the Greek word pityron, 
bran) is the terra given to one of the squamous or 
scalj’ diseases of the skin, in which there is a con- 
tinual throwing off of bran-like scales of epidermis, 
which are renewed as fast as they are lost. It may 
occur upon any part of the body, giWng rise to 
bvouTi patches, in which there are sensations of 
itching, tingling, or pricking. It is more easily 
cured than the other seal}' diseases, and its removal 
can generally be effected bj' the frequent use of the 
warm bath ; or, if it fails, recotirso may bo had to 
alkaline or sulphur baths ; duo attention being at 
^he same time paid to the general health. It somc- 
,’mes occurs on the scalp, when it is known as dan- 
diiff', and must be treated -with weak alkaline 
lotions, or, if these fail, with tar qin'-ment, provided 
there is no inflammation. There is a variety knoavn 
as Pityriasis versicolor, which is probably due to the 
presence of a parasitic fungus, the Microsporonjiir/ii- 
rans; but whether the fungus is the positive cause 
of the disease, or only an attendant on it, finding a 
suitable nidus in the diseased epidermis, is not cer- 
tain. This variety m.ay bo detected by a microscopic 
examination of the exfoliated scales, when the spores 
and filaments of the fungus will bo detected. The 
tre.atment of this affection must bo solely local. Dr 
Watson mentions a case which j’ieldcd at once to a 
couple of sulphur baths. Probably the best remedy 
is the application of a saturated watery solution of 
sulphurous acid gas, or of one of the sulphites 
dissolved in diluted adnegar. 

Pltr (in Ital. more), as a music.al term, when pre- 
fixed to another word, intensifies its meaning— c. g., 
pill mosso, uith more movement. 

PI'US, the name of nine among the Roman 
pontiffs, of whom the following only .appc.ar to call 
for particular notice. — Pius II., originally known as 
jEneas Sjdvius, was a member of the noble family 
of Piccolomini, and was born (1405) at Corsignauo, 
in the duchy of Siena. His early life was not tree 
from serious irregularities, but he made amends by 
his subsequent decorous conduct; and his eminent 
abilities as a canonist led to his being cmploj'ed, 
when but 26 years of ago, as secretary of the 
C.ardinal of Fermo, in a post of the highest con- 
fidence at the council of Basel (q.v.). He was 
intrusted by that council — the views of which, 
in its conflict with .the pope, ho fully shared — 
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in several commissions of gre.at importance ; and 
on the election of the .antipope, Felix V., .ffineas 
S 3 'R'ius was chosen as his secret.ar 3 a But haanng 
been sent by him as ambassador to the Emperor 
Frederick III., he avas induced to accept office in 
the imperi.al court, and served on several embassies 
and other missions of importance on behalf of the 
emperor. In the difficulties between Frederick 
and the Pope Eugenius IV., wliich arose after 
the council of Florence, jEneas conducted so skil- 
fully a negotiation with which he was intrusted, 
that the pope was induced to ret.ain him in his 
own comrt, in the capacity of seoretar 3 -. His 
vieavs of church matters having undergone a con- 
siderable change, he continued in equal flavour 
under the successor of Eugenius, Nicholas V., 1447 ; 
.and under C.allistus HI., he was elev.ated to the 
c.ardinalate. On the de.ath of C.allistus in 1458, he 
was elected pope, and took the name of Pius II. 
His pontificate was cmb.arrassed by some contests 
on Germ.an affairs, but it is chiefly rendered 
memorable by the sustained efforts which P. — the 
first in this policy of a long line of pontiffs, to whom 
the public security of Europe owes a deep obligation — 
made to organise an armed confederation of Christian 
princes to resist the progress of the Tiukish arms. 
This organisation, however, for a long time did not 
lead to any considerable results. P. died, August 
14, 14G4. The literary reputation of the scholar, 
.(Eneas Sylvius, has partially eclipsed the historical 
fame of the Pope Pius. Ho w.as one of the most 
eminent scholars of his age. His works were pub- 
lished at Basel (1 vol. fol.,_1651), but many of his 
works are not included . in that edition. They 
consist chiefly of histories, or historical dissertations 
and materials of history; but the most interesting 
portion of his collected works .are his letters, which 
are very numerous, and full of details, characteristic 
as well of the umitor as of the age. The same m.ay 
bo said of a biogr.aphic.al commentar}', which is in 
truth an autobiography, being chiefly written from 
his own dict.ation, by his secretary, John (lobellimis, 
published at Frankfort in 1G14. See Voight’sBi/e 
of Pius (Berk 185G).— Plus IV., Giovanni Angelo 
Medici, uncle of Saint Carlo Borromeo, deserves 
to bo noticed from his connection u-ith the cele- 
brated creed known under his name. He was 
elected in 15C0 ; and_ his pontificate is chiefly 
mcmorablo as that in which the protracted 
deliberations of the Council of Trent (q.v.) were 
' brought to a close. P. had the duty, in_ December 
‘ 15G3°of issuing the bull confirmatory of its decrees. 

' The avcll-known creed called the Creed of Pius IV., 

■ and sometimes the Tridcntine Creed, was issued by 

■ P. IV. .as an embodiment of aU the doctrines 
; defined in th.at council. P. died, December 8, 15G5, 

■ in the arms of his nephew. Carlo Borromeo. 

' —Pius V., a saint of the Roman Catholic Church, 

originally^ named hlichele Ghisleri, was born of poor 

■ parents, in the village of Bosco, near Alessandria, in 
I 1504, and at the .ago of fourteen, entered the 

Dominican order. His eminent merits were recog- 
I nised by P.aul IV., who named him Bishop of Satri, 
1 in 155G, .and c.ardinal in the following y-c.ar. Of 
5 austere and mortified habits, he c.arried into his 
r administration the same rigour which distinguished 
his person.al conduct ; and when appointed inquisitor- 
i (Tcner.al for Lombardy’, he employed the most rigor- 
r ous measures in repressing the progress of the 
t Eeform.ation, which had begun to eftect .an entnanep. 

He was afterwards translated to the see of hlondovi ; 
D and immediately after the de.ath of Pins IV., he was 

- chosen unanimously as his successor, J anuary 8, 156G. 
s P. c.arried into his pontifical life the same personal 
I austerity and administrative rigour which he had 

- evinced as a bishop. Applydng to others the same 
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rules -n-Iiich lie enforced upon himself, he enacted created cardinal, was translated to the see of Imola. 
a number of severe laws for the regulation of public After the death of Pius VI., Cardiual Chiar.amonte 
morals, prohibiting buU-fights, suppressing prosti- was chosen his successor (March 14, 1800). Home, 
tutiou, and proscribing a variety of popidar but which, up to this time, had been in the occupation 
dernor.alising exhibitions. The Roman Inquisition, of the Prenoh, was now restored to the papal 
too, ^ rder his government, exercised a severity of authority, and in the July of that year, P. VII. 
which no other pontificate has shewn any ex.amplc. entered into his capital ; and in the following year. 
He endeavoured to enforce everywhere tire discip- the French troops were definitively withdrawn from 
linary decrees of the Council of Trent ; and the the papal territory, with the exception of the Leva- ‘ 
whole spirit of his pontificate is most strikingly tions. From this time forward, P., ably seconded 
e.xhibited in the decree by which he ordered the by his secretary of state. Cardinal Consalvi, was 
-j’carly publication of the celebrated bull. In Oesna destined to occupy a prominent place in the poli- 
Domini (q. v.). It was an application to the ICth c. tical as well as the ecclesiastical affairs of Europe, 
of the principles and the legislation of the Hilde- Bonaparte had resolved to restore religion in France 
brandine epoch. But the most momentous event on the ancient basis of connection tvith Rome. With 
of the pontificate of P. was the expedition which this view, he entered into negotiations with P. VII. 
ho organised, with Spain and Venice, against the for the establishment of a concordat suited to the 
Turks, and which resulted in the great naval en- new order of things which had arisen. These 
g.agement of the Gidf of Lepanto, on 7th October negotiations were conducted at Paris, and were 
1571. P. died in the following May, 1572. He was attended with many difficulties and delays, until 
canonised by Clement XL in 17 12. — Pros VI., origin- at length Cardinal Consalvi repaired in person 
ally named Angelo Braschi, was born at Cesena, to the conference, and, by his energy and decision, 
December 27, 1717. He was selected by Benedict disentangled the complicated embarrassments in 
XIV. as his secretary ; and under Clement XIII., he which it was involved. It was agreed to at Paris, 
was named to several important appointments, which July 15, 1801; ratified in Rome, August 14; 
led finally, under Clement XIV., to his elcv.ation to and published in Notre-Dame on Easter Sunday 
the cardinalate. On the death of Clement XIV., 1802. But simultaneously with the concordat, 
CardinalBraschiwaschosen tosuoceedhim,February and as if forming part of the same arrange- 
15, 1775. The conflict with the civil power in the ment, was published a code of what were called 
various states of Europe, in which, from the d.ays of ‘ Organic Laws,’ seriously affecting the discipline of 
Innocent XL, the Roman see had been .almost the church on marri.age, on the clergy, and on public 
unceasingly involved to a meator or less degree, worship, which had never been submitted to P., and 
assumed" under P. what may bo called its complete to which he not only had not consented, but to 
and . soientifle development. Hi? relations to the which he found himself compelled to offer every 
Emperor Joseph of Austria and the Grand Duke opposition. For the first ye.ar which succeeded the 
Leopold of Tuscany, who persisted in the reformation publication of the concordat, no occasion of difficulty 
of the religious orders, &e., were f.ar from amicable, arose ; but conflict of principles was in the end 
The intorn.al administration of P., however, w.as inevitable. In 1804, Bonaparte having resolved on 
enlightened and judicious. To him, Rome owes the assuming the imperial crown, invited P. to come to 
drainage of the Pontine hl.arsh, the improvement Paris for the purpose of cro-wning him, and the 
of the port of Ancona, the completion of the church pope, although with much hesitation, consented, 
of St Peter’s, the foundation of the new Museum of He took advantage of his visit to demand the recall 
the Vatican; and the general improvement and or modification of the articles, but without success ; 
embellishment of the city. These and other similar and although, during his visit to P.aris, he w.as 
projects were interrupted by the outbreak of the treated with great distinction and reverence, his 
French Revolution. In 1793, a popular tumult at relations with Napoleon from th.at date began to 
Rome, which was caused by the’ imprudence of a assmne a less fnendly character. The French 
French political agent named De Basseville, and emperor now proceeded from one petty outrage to 
which resulted in his death, g.ave the French Dircc- another, until finally, in Febru.ary 1808, the French 
tory an opportunity of hostile demonstrations against troops, under General Miollis, entered Rome, and 
the pope. In 1795, Bonaparte took possession of the took possession of the castle of St Ang'e’j; and on 
Legations, and afterwards of the March of Ancona, the 2d of April, a decree was issued a inexing the 
and by a threatened advance upon Rome, extorted proaunces of Ancona, Fermo, Urbino, .-.nd Macorata 
from P., in the Treaty of Tolentino, the surrender of to the Idngdom of It.aly. P., besides protesting 
these proadneos to the Cisalpine Republic, together against the usurpation, declared himself a prisoner 
■with a heavy war contribution. The year 1797 was in the French hands, and confined himself to his 
marked by a continuance of the eame vexatious palace. The p.apers of the cardinal secretary were 
measures; and at length the Directory ordered violently seized, and the pope was compelled to 
the invasion of Rome ; Bcrthier entered the city, .appoint a pro-secretary ; and finally (May I7, 1809), 
February 10, 1798, and took possession of the castle the usurpation was consummated by a decree annex- 
of St Angelo. P. was called on to renormce his ing Rome and aR the remaining pap.al territory to 
temporal sovereignty, and on his refusal, ■ivas seized, the French empire. This was the signal for the 
February 20, and carried aw.ay to Siena, and after- pope abandoning his lengthened policy of forbear- 
w.ards to the celebrated Certos.a, or Carthusian ance. On June 10, P. issued a bull of excommu- 
monastery, of Florence. On the threatened advance nic.ation, directed (without naming N.apoleon) .against 
of the Austro-Russian army in the following year, the perpetrators and abettors of the invasion of the 
he w.as transferred to Grenoble, and finally to rights and the territory of the holy see. Soon 
V.alenco on the Rhone, where, worn out by age afterwards, the French general ordered the remoy.al 
.and by the rigour of confinement, he died in August of the pope from Rome; and P., without offering 
1799, in the 82d year of his age and the 24tn of any resistance beyond the declaration that ho 
his pontificate. — Pros VIL, originally Gregory yielded to force, was removed, first to Florence, 
Barnabas Chiaramonto, was born at Cesena in 1742. then to Grenoble, thence for a longer time to 
He entered the Benedictine order .at an early age, Savona, whence, in June 1812, he was finially trans- 
and was employed in teaching philosophy and theo- ferred to Fontainebleau. ^ During this prolonged 
logy at Parma, and afterw.ards at Rome. He was c.aptivity, P. firmly but quietly resisted every effort 
.appointed Bishop of Tivoli ; and afterwards, being to compel or seduce him ^from his policy. At 
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Font-iineUeaii, he was” treated -with mHoh external 
respect ; and on Napoleon’s return from the Eiissian 
campaign, in December 1812, orders were given 
that the cardinals, with certain exceptions, should 
be admitted to the presence of the pope. Under 
much i>ressure, both from the emperor himself — ^who 
is alleged by some to have acted with great rude- 
ness, and even with personal violence — and from 
•the ecclesiastics to whom the emperor confided his 
plans, P. was induced to sign a new concordat, an 
important provision of which was the recognition of 
the annexation of the Eoman states to the empire. 
Having obtained the concession, Napoleon at once 
jiermitted the absent cardinals to return, and of 
these many remonstrated so earnestly against the 
concordat, that, on March 24, P. avroto to revoke 
his consent. Napoleon took no notice of the revo- 
cation; nor avas it till after the disasters of 1813 
that he began to seek an accommodation. P. refused 
to treat uutO he should be restored to Home ; and 
on January 22, 1814, orders avere sent for his imme- 
diate return to his capital. Unattended by his 
cardinals, he avas escorted to Italj’, and remained 
at Cosena until the fatal campaign of the spring 
of 1814 placed Paris in the hands of the allies, aa'hen 
P. re-entered Dome amidst the gratulatious of the 
people on May 24, 1814 — a day since that lime 
hold sacred in the Pioman calendar. During the 
Hundred Days, ho aa-as again compelled to leaa-e 
Pome ; but after the campaign of Waterloo, he 
finally resumed possession, avhich aa’as undisturbed 
for the rest of his life, and avhich extended to' 
tile avbolo of the ancient ten-itorj’, including the 
Legations. 

The hast years of his pontificate avere devoted to 
measures of internal administration ; and under the 
euli_"htoncd goa’crnmcnt of Cardinal Consala’i, aa'cro 
inanced by much avisdom and moder.ation. But 
the administration chiolly by ecclesiastics and the 
secrecy of laav iiroccdure avere resumed. P. 
repressed, too, avitli great vigour the disorder and 
brigand.age avhich the long wars had introduced, 
and a whole village of notorious and incorrigible 
criminality, that of Somma, avas rased to the ground 
in 1819. He was equally a-igc-'iis in repressing 
secret societies, especially that of the Carbonan 
(q.a'.). The ecclesiastical measures of his later period 
avere also of much importance. In 1814, ho formally 
restored the suppressed order of the Jesuits (q. v.). 
In 1817 and the following years, ho concluded con- 
cordats avith Naples, avith Pnissia, Wurtemberg, 
and other courts of Germ.any. In this and every 
other period of his life, P. avas a model of gentle- 
ness, simplicity, benevolence, and Christian charity. 
In .Inly 1823, Inaa-iug reached tho patriarchal a."e 
of 81, he fell accidentally and broke his thigh. He 
sank gi'adually, and died August 20, 1823. 

PIUS IX,, Giovaxxi Mahia Mastai Fnr.nr.Tn, 
occupant of the jiapal chair during one of the 
most eventful periods in the history of ^hc 
papacy, avas born at Sinigaglia, May 13, 1792, 
He was originally destined for the military pro- 
fession — the Noble Guard ; but symptons of an 
epileptic tendency led to his .abandoning his in- 
tended profession. He receia’cd holy orders, and 
after exorcising his ministry for a tiinc^iu Home, 
aa-as sent .as ‘ auditor ’ of the vic.ar-apostolic to Chili. 
Having been successively archbishop of Spoleto 
and of Imola, nuncio, and c.ardinal, he avas, on tho 
death of Gregory XVI. in 1840, elected ‘ by accla- 
mation ’ to succeed him. He took the name of Pius 
IX., and entered at once on a course of reforms, by 
avhich he hoped to establish the papal government 
on a popular, but yet on a firm basis. Ho resolved 
to extirpate all abuses of administration, to with- 
.di-aav the restrictions of personal liberty, to sccu- 
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larise the local administration, and to extend the 
rights of self-government. His first step to this 
end av.is to grant an amnesty; and this measure, 
hoavover humane and necessar}’, had the result of 
drawing together into the Eoman states a body 
of men aa-hom an unhappy experience of foreign 
exile had embittered against the existing order of 
things. For a time, the reforming policy of P. 
carried aa-ith it the affections of the people ; but he 
soon fell short of the expect.ations avhich he had 
created. The outbreak of the French rca-olutiou of 
February 1848 precipitated the crisis of popidar 
discontent. In November of that year. Count Hossi, 
Whom the pope had appointed his minister, avas 
assassinated ; and violent demonstrations avere dailj' 
employed to compel the pope’s assent to measures 
aa’hieh he repudiated. Haadng .at first confined him- 
self to the Quirin.al, he at length fled secretly from 
Rome to Gaeta, a Ne.apolitan seaport near the 
Homan frontier. A republic avas proclaimed in 
Home, the provisional heads of which proceeded to 
a complete and radical remodelling of the civil 
government of the state. P. from his exile addressed 
a remonstrance to the various sovereigns. In April 
1849, a French expedition avas sent to Civita 
Vecchia, avhich eventually ada-.anced upon Rome, 
and, after a siege of .about thirty days, took posses- 
sion of the city, and established a French army of 
occupation avithin the Roman state. The pope’.s 
government aa-.as re-est.ablisbed, but he himself 
did not return till 1850, avhen he again entered 
upon the administration. In consequence of the 
unsettled condition of Italy and tho failure of 
many of his o.arly measures of improvement, he 
declared himself unable to proceed avith the re- 
formations which he had contemplated. After that 
time, his authority av.a3 maintained without inter- 
ruption; but the discontent continued. After 
the avar for tho unification of It.aly, the Legations, 
Ancona, and .a consider.abIe p.art of the p.apal terri- 
tory southward in the direction of Home, avere- 
annexed to tho kingdom of It.aly, but P. persist- 
ently refused to cede any portion or to enter into 
any compromise. His ccclesiastic.al administration 
continued a'ory active, and proceeded upon the 
strongest assumption of the right of independent 
action on the part of the church. In this view, 
he rc-csLablished the hierarchy in England, he 
sanctioned the est.ablishment in Ireland of a C.atholic 
university, and condenmed tho principles upon 
which the Queen’s Colleges in that country avere 
constituted. He concluded with Austria a con- 
cordat much more favourable to church authority 
than the existing ecclesiastical laays had permitted. 
Sec Coxcor.DAT. In 185-4, he issued a decree pro- 
pounding as a doctrine of the church tho faith of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary (q. a-.). In the internal administration of his 
states, notwithstanding the embarrassed condition 
of finances jiroduced by the curtailment of his teni- 
tory, he introduced many ameliorations, and did 
much for the ad\-ancement and improvement of the 
city of Rome and of its institutions. In this he 
avas aided by tho a'oluntary contributions of the 
Eever.al churches, as avell in speci.il gifts as in the 
organisation of the permanent tribute called Peter- 
pence (q. v.). In IfiM, on occasion of the centenary 
of the martyrdom of St Peter, he brought together 
at Home a large assemblage of bishops, and subse- 
quently, on occasion of the c.anonisation of the 
Jesuit martyrs of Japan. But the most important 
event of his pontificate avas the convocation of the 
V.atican Council ' (see Cou.xoii.), at avhich bishops 
from all parts of the .Catholic world assembled in 
Dcd. 1869. For the discussions of this council, see 
Pope. It was adjourned in July 1870, after it had 
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proclaimed tlie celebrated decree of the lufallibility 
of the Pope. M'hen on a subject of faith or morals he 
isancs a decree cx cathedrO, to the universal church. 
.Soon .after the adjournment, the Italian army occu- 
jiied Rome, and declared it the capital of the king- 
dom of Italy. P. renewed with all solemnity his 
oft-rij^ eated protest, and refusing an offered dota- 
tion, and all other proposals of accommodation, 
from that date declared himself a captive in the 
Vatican, to which he strictly confined himself. In 
.Tune 1871, he eompleted the 2oth j'ear of his 
pontificate, thus exceeding the term of all previous 
jiontificates except that assigned to St Peter, and 
falsifying in his own person the traditional predic- 
tion that no pontiff would ever ‘see the days of 
Peter.’ His health was for some years precarious ; 
but with the exception of occasional interruptions, 
he continued to attend personally to all the public 
affairs, civil as well as ecclesiastical, of his oflBce. 
He died 7th Pebnuiry 1S78. 

PI'VOT, the point on which a body revolves, has 
a like signification in military affairs — the pivot- 
m.an being that soldier who marks the centre while 
a line is wheeling. 

A 

PIYADASI, one of the names of the celebrated 
IGng As'oka. .See Buddhism, India. He is often 
designated. by tbis name in inscriptions. 

PIZAREO, Feancisco, the conqueror of Peru, 
w.as an illegitimate son of Gonzalo Pizarro, a 
colonel of infantry, and a soldier of some distinction. 
He was bom at Truxillo, in Estremadura, Spain, 
about 1471. Of his youth, little is Imown, but it 
appears that he was wholly neglected by his par-ents, 
was taught neither to read nor ^vrite, and that in 
his youth his principal occupation was that of a 
swineherd. Abandoning this uncongenial employ- 
ment, he sought the port of Seville, and there 
embarked, to seek fortune in the Hew World. He 
was in Hispaniola in 1510 ; later, he joined Balboa, 
and was with that cavalier when he crossed the 
Isthmus of Panama, and discovered the Pacific. In 
1.515, he was engaged ^in traffic with the natives on 
the shores bf the newly-discovered ocean, but was 
afterwards chiefly employed in military service, in 
which ho shewed great bravery, resource, and power 
of endurance. About this time, when a fresh and 
jjowerful impulse was given to adventure by the 
Bjilendid achievement of Cortes, rumours of a 
countiy far south, in ■which gold and silver were 
s.aid to be as abundant as iron in Spain, reached 
Panama, and Idudled P.’s ambition. He formed 
a’ sort of copartnery ■ndth Diego de Almagro, an 
adventurer and a foundling like himself, and 
Hernando Luque, an ecclesiastic ; and ■with the 
funds which the three friends amassed, they were 
enabled to fit out a small expedition, of wliich P. 
took command. In November 1524, he set sail 
southward, but ■went no further than Quemada 
Point. Making an agreement (dated March 10, 152G), 
that all lands, treasures, vassals, &o., that should be 
discovered, were to be equally di^vided between them, 
the three friends, P., Almagro, and Luque, organised 
a second expedition, consisting of two ships, which 
set sail for the South Seas. Having reached the 
port of Santa, in lat. about 9° S., and having really 
discovered Pern, P. returned to Panama, carrying 
with him, however, many beautiful and valuable 
ornaments in gold and silver, which he had obtained 
from the friendly and generous natives, as well as 
specimens of woollen cloths of silky texture and 
brilliant hue, and some lamas or alpacas. Unable 
to find in Panama a sufficient number of volun- { 
teers for the invasion of the newly-discovered 
country, the indomitable adventurer returned to j 
Spain in 1528, narrated the story of his discoveries | 


before Charles V. and his ministers, described tbe 
wciilth of tbe territories, and shewed, as proof, the 
gold ornaments and utensils, the manufactures, &c., 
■which he had brought with him. The result of his 
representations w.as, that the right of the discovery 
and conquest of Pern was secured to him, and 
honourable titles — among othei's, those of Governor 
and Captain-general of Peru — ^were conferred on him. 
On his side, he agreed to raise a certain niunber of 
followers, and to send to the crown of Spain a fifth 
of aU the treasures he should obt-ain. Returning 
to Panama, he set sail for Peru for tbe third and 
last time, avith a well-equipped but small force, the 
munber being not more than ISO men, of whom 27 
were cavalry. Tbe chief events of the conquest of 
Peru are detailed at sufficient length in the article 
Peeu, and also the articles Almageo and Atahu- 
ALPA. Within ten years, the great conquistador 
made the empire of Peru his own; but he wdio 
had surmounted so many stupendous difficulties, 
who had broken through the lofty barrier of the 
Andes, and, ■u'ith his group of followers, been a 
victor in so many fields, fell a victim to a conspi- 
racy, June 26, 1541. 

P. w'as a soldier of tbe most undoubted courage, 
inflexible constancy of purpose, and infinite resource ; 
yet his success in Peru appears to have been more 
the result of chance than of calculation. His boldest 
stroke was tbe seizure of the Inca Atahualpa (q. v.), 
when surrounded by thousands of his followers ; 
but in doing so, he deserved credit neither for ori- 
ginality nor policy, because the idea ■was borrowed 
from Cortes, and the stop itself was so foolhardy 
and desperate, that its success can be regarded only 
as hide. Although on many occasions he appeai-a 
to have been guided by noble and generous impulses, 
he was eminently selfish, perfidious, and relentless. 
His conquest of Peru is a dr.ama in every act of 
which there is bloodshed ; but the drama is at least 
consistent to the end. P. lived a life of violence, 
and died a ■violent and bloody death. 

PIZAREO, Gonzalo, threw in his fortunes with 
those of his brother Francisco, on the occasion when 
that leader returned to Spain in 1528. He was, 
like the great conqueror, illegitimate. He bee.ame 
a soldier at an early age, distinguished himself, 
before he joined his brotber’s expedition, by his 
sldll in martial exercises, and when he reached 
Peru, was esteemed the best lance in the Spanish 
troop. The territory of Quito ivas assigned to him 
by Francisco, and he was enjoined to undertake 
an exploi’ing expedition to the e.ast, jrd ere a land, 
reputed to be extremely rich in spices was said to 
lie. At the head of 350 Spaniard' and a great 
concourse of Indians, P. set out on his famous 
journey in the beginning of 1540. Marching east, 
they reached a country tr.av ersed by lofty branches 
of the Andes. Here the icy winds benumbed the 
limbs of the adventurers as they rose to the higher 
plateaux, and, rendered helpless by the cold, many 
of' tbem s.ank .and died. Descending the eastern 
slopes of the Andes, they reached the ‘Land of 
Cinnamon;’ but as they could not transport the 
trees across the mountains, their discovery ■was 
almost valueless. Hearing of a land abounding 
in gold at the distance of ten days’ journey, the 
leader resolved to reach it. Pushing fonvard, the 
Spaniards entered great forests, where often the^ 
had to hew a passage with their axes. Their 
clothes were now torn to shreds, .and their pro- 
visions had been long exhausted. They killed and 
ate the dogs they had brought with them, after 
which they lived on the herbs and dangerous roots 
of the forest. At length they struck the broad but 
desolate waters of the Napo, an important affluent 
of the Amazon. On the surface of this broad river, 
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no vessel floated, and it ran amid gloomy woods, 
tlio silence of whicli was imdisturbed save by the 
sound of the rushing waters. Here P. caused a 
rude hark to he constructed for the transport of 
the h.aggage and of the weaker travellers. Fr.ancisco 
de Orellana was intrusted with the command of the 
vessel. P., hearing of a populous nation at the 
distance of a few days’ journey, who dwelt near 
the confluence of the Napo with a larger river, sent 
forward Orellana to obtain and bring back supplies 
for the starving travellers, who had eaten the last 
of their horses, and wore now reduced to the leather 
of their saddles and belts. Orellana reached the 
Amazon; hut, unahlo either to obtain supplies, or 
to return against the current of the river, ab.andoncd 
the expedition, and with his fifty followers resolved 
to sail douTi the Amazon, reach the Atlantic, and 
make for Spain. This wonderful design was success- 
fully carried out. P., after waiting in vain for the 
return of the harguc, resolved to return to Quito, 
which, after cndiuing terrible sufferings, and seeking 
fruitlessly for the rich regions of which he had 
heard so much, he reached in June 1542, after an 
absence of more than two ye.irs. Tlie fatal char- 
acter of this expedition may bo inferred from the 
appc.arance the travellers presented on their return. 
Half of the 4000 Indians had perished, and of the 
Sp.aniards, only eighty remained ; and these, clad 
in skins, blackened by the sun, and w.asted by 
hunger and fatigue, ivith long matted looks, seemctl 
like a troop of spectral savages. This expedition 
stands unmatched in the annals of American dis- 
covery for its dangers and sufferings, for the length 
of their duration, and for the bcroic fortitude 
with which they were endured. For the fate of 
Gonzalo P., see article Peru. 
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PIZZICA'TO (Ital. twitched), .abbrovi.atcd piz:., 
a phrase used in Jlusic for the violin or \iolonccllo, 
to denote that the strings, instead of being played 
as usual by the bow, are to bo twitched with the 
fingers in the manner of a harp or guitar. The 
pizzicato is much used in accompaniments, as 
sounds thus produced do not cover the voice ; it is 
also used in symphonic effects. The ordinary mode 
of pkajung is restored by the letters c. a. (col arco, 
nuth the bow). 


PLACE'HTA, or AFTER-BIRTH, a tem- 
poraiy organ that is developed within the uterus 
during pregnancy, and is, as its popular name 
implies, expelled from the maternal organism 
shortly after the birth of the child or young animal. 
It is a spongy vascidar mass, existing in some form 
or other in all mammals, excepting the Marsupialia 
and Monotremata, ns an appendage to the foetal 
membrane called the diorion. In the human sub- 
ject (fig. 1). it is of considerable size at the period of 
delivery, being of a rounded or oval form, rvith a 
diameter of 6 or 8 inches, and a thickness of some- 
what more than an inch. Its outer surface, which, 
till the period of its detachment and expulsion, is 
attached to the walls of the uterus, is uniform and 
level (unless it has been morbidly adherent), being 
covered by a membrane, shortly to be noticed, 
called the dcckhia serotina; and on peeling off this 
membrane, the various lobes of which the placenta 
is composed are apparent. The internal or free 
surface is smooth and shining, and gives attach- 
ment to the umbilical cord or navel-string, which 
connects it with the foetus. To render tho mode of 
formation of the placenta olc.ar, wo must premise 
that the impregnated ovum, when it reaches the 
uterus, is invested •with an outer membrane, the 
diorion, which foi-ms a shut sac, externally covered 
with short 'vUli. As the ovum .advances in age, 
these villi diminish in number, until few rem.ain, 
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except at that part of the chorion which is in con- 
tact with the uterus ; and here, about the second 
month (in the human subject), they divide into 
branches, ns shewn in fig. 2. 'R'hile these changes 
are going on in the membr.ane of the ovum, Sio 
uterus is also undergoing modific.ation ; and it is 
on tho natTwe and extent of these uterine changes 
that tho character or type of the placenta depen'ds. 



There are two such types, the first of which is best 
represented by the human placenta, and the latter 
by that of the pig. 

In anim.als exhibiting tho first tiTie of placental 
structure, tho mucous membrane lining the uterus 



Fig. 2. — Diagranunatic Section of a Human Pregnant 
Uterus, with the contained Ovum : 

K, uterus : I, oviduct (or Fallopian tube) ; c, cervix uteri (or 
ncclt of the womb); dii, decidua uteri ; dr, decidua reflexa i 
dr, decidua Ecrotina ; ch, chorion t ant, nmnion ; at, allantois ; 
Jib, umbilical vesicle; x, villi, which form tho fcotal part of 
the placenta; z', villi over the rest of the chorion, which, in 
the human aubjcct, tahe no part in the placental function. 

undergoes a rapid growth and modification or 
texture, becoming connected with the memhrana 
dccidna, which is so called from its being tiirown off 
at c.ach parturition. For brevity, it is usually 
termed tho decidua. This decidua is from an early 
period separable into throe portions— tho decidua 
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r-ra, or decidua uteri, -n-hich lines the general cavity coming under the head of ‘ retained placenta.’ It 
of the ntems ; the decidua rejlexa, vhich imme- occurs in about 1 case in 400, and in these cases is 
diately invests the omiin ; and the decidua serotina, fatal to about one mother in five ; the cause of 
Trhicli is merely a special development of a part of death being ha:morrhage. The principal causes of 
the decidua vera at the part avhere the villi of retention are cither imperfect and insufficient, or 
the chorion are becoming converted into the foetal irrcgiUar contraction of the vomb, after the birth of 
portion of the placenta. The arrangement of these the child. In the fii-st of these cases, if the uterus 
l.aj-crs 's distinctly seen in fig. 2. At first, the viUi cannot be excited to sufficient action, the jjlaoenta 
of t£e chorion fie loosely in the corresponding must be vrithdravni by steady traction of the 
depressions of the decidua ; but Bubseqnentl3', the umbUical cord, and if it fail, extraction by the 
foetal and matem.al structures (the villi and the introduction of the hand (an operation always to be 
decidua vera) become clo3el3’ united, so as to form avoided if possible) must be resorted to ; in the 
one inseparable mass, b3' the following means : the latter case, manual extraction is commonly neces- 
deeper substance of the uterine mucous membrane in Ear3'. Sometimes, in consequence of inflammatory 
the region of the placenta is traversed by I'essels or other aflTections of the placenta, there may be 
which enlarge into what, in the case of the veins, are adhesion between its outer surface and the inner 
termed sinuses, dip down between the villi, ‘and at surface of the womb. This is the most dangerous 
last swell roimd and between them, so that finally form of retention, there being usually excessive 
the villi are coraplctel3’ bound up or covered b3' the flooding, and addition.all3’’ the peril arising from the 
membrane which constitutes the walls of the decomposition of any portion that cannot be 
vessels, this membrane following the contour of all removed without undue violence, 
the anlli, and even passing, to a cert.ain extent, over The pl.accnta acquires its proper character, in the 
the branches and stems of the tufts.’ — Goodsir's human subject, during the third month, and it sub- 
Auatomical and PaOioio^ical Observations, p. GO. scquently goes on increasing to the full period of 
The pure maternal blood is convc3’cd to the gestation. At about the fourth month, the blood, 
placenta by avhat are termed, from their tortuous moving through the enlarged uterine vessels, pro- 
course, ‘ the curling arteries ’ of the uterus, and is duces a peculiar murmur, which is known as the 
returned by the large veins termed sinuses. ‘ The placental bruit, resembling the sound made by 
foetal vessels,’ sa3's Dr C.arpcntcr, ‘being b.atbcd in blowing gently over the lip of a wide-mouthed 
this blood, as the branchial of aquatic anira.als .arc phial, and increasing in intensity and strength as 
in the w.ater that surrounds them, not only enable pregnancy (of which it is one of the characteristic 
the fatal blood to exchange its venous character signs) advances. 

for the arterial, b3’ parting with its carbonic acid In animals c.xliibiting the second type of placental 
to the maternal blood, and receii-ing ox3-gon from it, structure— as, for example, the pig — the placenta is 
but they also servo as rootlets, bv' which certain comparativcl3’ simple in its structure, decidua 
nutritious elements of the maternal blood (prob.ably is developed ; the elevations and depressions of the 
those composing the liquor sanguinis) arc taken into unimpregnated uterus Bimpl3’ acquire a greater size 
the system of the fatus. It :s probable, too, that and vascularity diu-ing pregnancy, and cohere closely 
the placenta is to bo regarded as an excretory with the chorionic villi^ which do not become 
organ, servin" for the removal, through the mater- restricted to one spot, but are developed from .all 
nal blood, of excromontitious matter, whoso con- p.arts of the chorion, except its poles, and remain 
tinued ciroul.ation through the blood of the fatus persistent in the broad zone thus formed throughout 
would be prejudicial to the latter.’ — Human Physio- fatal life. The cohesion of the fatal and maternal 
3d «d. pp. 1013, 1014. Jlorcovcr, the recent placcntaj, however, is overcome b3' slight maceration 
investigations of Bernard shew that the pl.accnta or post-mortem ch.ange ; .and at p.arturition, the fatal 
secretes, like the liver, the saccharine matter known villi are simpl3’' drawn out like finders from a glove, 
as Gl3’C0gcn (q. v.), which prob.ably takes part in no vascular substance of the mother being thrown 
keeping up the animal heat. The v.ascul.ar connection off.’ Professor Huxley, from whose Elements of 
betaveen the fatus and the placenta is effected b3' Comparative Anatomy (1SG4, p. 103) the preceding 
the umbilical vein (containing arterial blood) and extract is borrowed, follows the opinion adopted 
the two umbilic.al arteries (containing venous blood), by Do Biainvillc, Von Baer, Eschricht, hlilue- 
all of which fie in the umbilical cord which connects Edwards, Gervais, and A’^ogt in regarding ‘ the 
tlie Fcctus (q. v.) with the placcnt.a. The placenta fc.aturc3 of the placenta as affordin the best 
m.a3' be formed at an3’ point of the uterus, but is characters which have yet been r.'oposed for 
most commonly on the left side. Occasionall3' (in cla5sif3’ing the monodelphous [or p] .cental] m.im- 
11 c.ascs out of GOO, according to Kaegelc), it is mals.’ He proposes to appty the tarn deciduate to 
situated partiall3' or entirely over the mouth of the those animals whose placcnt.i presents the human 
womb [os uteri), in which case dangerous flooding t3q)0, and which throw off a decidua ; and to term 
takes place previous to or at the period of labour, those animals non-dcciduatc in which the placenta 
This condition is knoivn as placenta praevia, and is constructed on the same plan as that of the pig. 
under ordinary management, ‘ one in three of the ‘ Thus,’ ho obsciwes, ‘ man ; the apes, or so-called 
mothers are lost, and more than G5 per cent, of Quadrumana ; the I nsectivora ; the Cheiroptera ; the 
the children.’ — Churchill, Theory and Practice of Jlodentia, to which the lowest apes present so mau3r 
Midwifery, 3d cd. p. 473. By substituting the remarkable approximations ; and the Carnivora, are 
detachment and extraction of the placenta for the all as closely connected b3' their placental structure 
old method of tuniing the child in utero. Professor as the3' are by their general affinities. "With the 
Simpson finds that the mort.ality sinks to one in pig, on the other hand, the unguhate quadrupeds, 
fourteen of the mothers, but slightly rises (to G9 per and the Cetacea wliich have been studied, agree 
cent.) in the c.asc of the children. in developing no decidua, or, in other words, in 

Another difficulty in midwifery practice, but far the fact, that no v.ascul.ar maternal parts are 
less serious than the preceding, is undue retention thrown off during parturition. But considerable 
of the placenta. In ordinary c.ascs, the average differences are observed in the details of the 
interval between the birth of the child and the disposition of the fat.al villi, and of the p.arts of 
expulsion of the after-birth is a quarter of an hour, the uterus which receive them. Thus, in the horse, 
AVhen the expidsion does not take place avithin an c.amcl, and Cetacea, the villi are sc.attered as in the 
hour or an hour and a half, the case is regarded as pig, and the placenta is said to be dijfuse; wlnlo 
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in almost all true Hununnnts, the fcetal villi are 
patlierod into bundles or cotyledons (fig. 3), which 
in the sheep arc convex, and are received into cups 


he correct as to different orders of plants. It is 
certain that in inanj' cases in which tho placentae 
appear as axile, they are formed from the edges 
of the c.arpcllary leaves which fold in to meet 
in the axis, and form Disseplmenls (q. v.) 
between tho cells of the germen. The num- 
ber of placenta: corresponds with the number 
of c.arpels in the germen, or appears to he 
the double of it, each carpel producing two 
rows of ovules instead of one. Sec figures in 
article Pistil. 

PLACE'NZA. See Pi.rccxzA. 

PLACETXTM REGIUM, c.allcd also 
Pl.^cht, Exequatuu, Leithes Patentes, is 
an act or instniment executed in virtue of 
the privilege claimed by tho government in 
certain kingdoms to exercise a supervision 
over tho communications of the Pvoman 
pontiff with tho clergy and people of those 
Kingdoms, and to suspend or prevent the 
publication of any brief, bull, or other papal 
instrument which in.ay appear to contravene 
the laws of the kingdom, or to compromise 
tho public interest. The c.arly Christian 
emperors, it is well known, freely stretched 
their legislation into tho affairs of the church; 
and ono constant cause of conflict between 
church and state, in tho medieval period, was 
the atteinjit, on the part of tho sovereigns, 
to control tho free intercourse of tho pope 
with tho several churches. In tho Pragmatic 
S.anction in Prance, and in the similar legis- 
lation of Spain, Portugal, Sicily, and tho Low 
of tho mucous membrane of the ntenis ; while in I Countries during tho 15th c., the claims of tho state 
tho cow, on the contrary, they are conc.avc, and fit * on the same head are more than once assorted; and 
ling convexitie.s of the uterus.’ I among tho so-called ‘liberties’ of tho later G.allican 



Fig. 3. — Utenis of a Cow in the middle of Prognanc)', laid 
open ; 

i', v.agina; u, uterus; r/i, clinrion ; c', uterine cotyledons; 
C-, fwtal eotykdoii'!. 


ujion oorresiinnd 

Tho romarlcs which have been made on the func- 
■<ons of tho human placenta, are cquallj’ .applio.ablc 
to all placental inammala gcucnally. 

'I no disraxes of tho hum.an placenta had not been 
studied arith any accuracy, until the subject w.as 
taken uii by Professor Simpson. This distinguished 
physician and 5ubscc|ucnt ohserver.s have a'cer- 
tained that tho placenta is li.ablo to (1) congestion, 
ending in tho cU’usion of blood iui the sidwtanco 
of tho organ upon its surfaces, or between the 
membranes ; (2) Intlamm.ation, giving rise to adhe- 
sions, or terminating in suppur.ation, which may 
occasion very serious constitutional disturbances ; 
(3) P.artial or entire !iyj)crtro|ihy or atrophy' ; and 
(-1), Fatty' degeneration, affoctuig its .small vessels. 
iVhatcvcr bo the fonn of disease by' which the 
placenta is attacked, the result is usu.ally' fat.al to 
the fmtiis. 

PLACENTA, in Botany', a membrane of the 
interior of tho Germen (q. v.) or ov.ary', to which the 
ovules arc attached either immodi.ately or by Umbi- 
lical Cords (q. V.). The jilaccnta sometimes appe.ars 
as a mere tliiokcning of the w.alls of tho germen. 
In many cases, it is a more decided projection from 
tho walls of tho germen. When thus connected 
with tho walls of the germen, tho placent.'c arc 
described as parietal (Lat. pnrir.i, a w.all). But in 
some plants, tho placcntio of the difl'crcnt cells of 
tho germen .are united together in a column in its 
axis, and they .are then described ns axile. This 
distinction is of gre.at import.auco as ch.ar.actcr- 
ising dilTorcnt natural orders. P.arietal placent.a; 
are formed where tho edges of c.arjicll.ary' leaves 
unite ; but gre.at difficulty has boon experienced by 
vegetable phy'siologists in explaining the formation 
of axile placeuto ; some regarding them as also 
originally formed in this manner, .and others as 
fonned in a quite different manner from the axis 
it'-elf ; nor is it impossible that both theories may 


Church w.as a certain, though not a complete subjeo- 
tiou to the state in this particular; but it w.as in tho 
Gcrm.an states that this claim was most distinctly 
asserted, and most form.ally embodied in the con- 
stitution.a! law. The princiido upon _ which the 
Pe.acc of Westph.alia. so far ns regards its religions 
provisions, is based, is that tho will of tho sovereign 
of the -State is supremo and fin.al in .all tho concerns 
of religion. Cajus repio iV/ins tl relipio (‘Whoso tho 
territory'. Ids also the religion’), bcc.ame the maxim 
of church government ; and, of course, within ccrtiin 
limits, tho Catholic sovereigns acted .as freely upon 
it ns tho Protestant. This intciani.xturo of tho 
spiritual and the tempor.al prevailed especially in 
tlic mixed governments of the ecclesiastical sove- 
reigns of Gcrm.auy, tho prince-bishops of tho lUiinc; 
but without the same foundation, tho system w.as 
cai'ried to its height in Austria under Joseph II. (see 
Fi:nr.oxiAMSM, ITrs VI.), the excessive minuteness 
of whose ecclcsiastic.al ordinances procured for him 
the sobriquet of ‘The Sacristan.’ Under him, all 
pontilic.al bulls, briefs, .and constitutions, and .all the 
ordin.anccs of the loc.al bishops, were made subject 
to the imperial censorship, and it was forbidden to 
publish any of them without its receiving tho placet 
of the emjicror. 'I’lic only exception, in tho c.aso of 
pontifical dccrcc.s, reg.ardcd those emanating from 
tho Iloman Penitentiary (q. y.), which, as being of 
tlicir nature secret, were not held subject to revi- 
sion. In Prussia, tho same law was enforced, 
as .also in Baden .and Saxony', no less than in 
the Protestant governments of Wurtemberg, Saxc- 
Goth.a, Saxo-Weimar, &c. Those claims of the state 
had alw.ay's been tho subject of protest on the part 
of tho Iloman sec, but tho church, nevertheless, had 
been compelled to acquiesce silently in the enforce- 
ment. In many cases, however, they h.avo led 
to serious disputes, of which tho mixed-marriage 
question in Prussia furnished a few y'c.ars ago a a'cry 
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iT-irarkable example. And since the ascendencj' 
obtained 1)3’’ Prus^^ia in the German Empire at the 
cloH" of the Franco-German "war, the B 3 ’stem of 
chnrch legislation has undergone a complete change, 
the details of church government being largely 
taken into tlie control of the state, and obedience 
to the new code of church laws being exacted from | 
the clerg}’’ under penalty of forfeiture of income, 
of dcx)rivation of office, and in some cases of 
exile. 

PLA'COID FISHES, an order of fishes, in the 
classification proposed hy Agassiz, characterised by 
having placokl (Gr. plax, a broad plate) scales, 
irregular plates of hard bone, not imbricated, but 
placed near together in the skin. These scales or 
plates arc of considerable size in some fisbes, but 
in others the}' are ver^* small tubercles, as in the 
dogfish, of which the skin forms fine-grained 
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Placciid Scales: | 

a and placoid ecales of AUutcres lrossi:lcs, one of the Bali?- i 
tidra, from Australia ; c, d, e, scales from different parts of | 
tile body of AUutercs tariaiilis^ 

shagreen. Agassiz includes among the P. F. those 
cai'til.aginous fishes which have no scales. The 
order is exclusively composed of Cartilaginous JtsJtes 
(q. V.). The existing P. P. are few in comparison 
avith the fossil genera and species. Placoid sc.alcs 
arc often eloVated in tlie middle, the centre some- 
times rising into a strongly projecting point or 
spine. They exhibit great variety of forms, some- 
times oven in different parts of the same fish. 

PLA'GAL, a music.al term, principally applicable 
to Canto Feimo and signifying collateral. Gregory 
the Gre.at, in revising the l.ahours of Ambrose, and 
remodelling the Plainsong (q. v.) of the church, 
added to the scales, of Ambrose, avhich he distin- 
guished as authentic, certain other collateral sc.alcs, 
which he called plagal, possessing the peculiarity of | 
having the octave so 'divided that the fourth av.as 
above the fifth, hlelodies are now known as pl.ag,al 
avhich have their principal notes cont.ained between 
the fifth of the key and its oct.ave or twelfth. The 
cadence, consisting of the subdominant harmony 
followed by the tonic, is c.alled the plag.al cadence — 
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PLAGIO'STOMI (Gr. transverse-mouthed), an 
order of fishes, in the S 5 ’stein of MUller, containing 
the cartilaginous fishes avith Placoid (q. aa) scales, 
and divided into tavo sub-orders, one containing 
sbarlis, and the other rays. The P. haa’e fia’e or 
more gill-openings. They haam no air-bladder. 
Impregnation t.akes place before the eggs are 
deposited, and the males are .furnished aa’itb 
claspers. 

PLAGUE, a a-ery malignant kind of conta- 
gious fever prevailing at certain times and places 


epidemically, characterised by buboes, or saa'cl- 
liiigs of the lymphatic glands, b}' carbuncles and 
petechiffi.and not .ipp.arently furnishing any security 
against its recurrence in the same individual. For 
a history of the origin of the plague in the f.ar East 
(China), and its gradual spread, under the name 
of the Blacb Death (q. v.), through Asia and Europe, 
in the 14th c., the reader is referred to Hecker’s 
Epidemics of the Middle Ages (1844, published by 
the Sydenham Society). Its true and pei-m.anent 
liome seems to he in the regions bordering upon 
the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean. At 
diflerent periods of the 15th, 16th, and 17th ceu- 
turies, it visited Western Europe. It last .attacked 
London .and England almost generally in the ye.ars 
1GG3 — 1665; while so hate as 1720, it destroyed 
ne.arlyhalf the population of Marseille; and seventy 
years' afterw.ards, prevailed in Kussia and Pohand, 
since avhich time it has been almost unlcnoavn in 
Western Europe. It is now limited chiefly to 
Egypt, Syria, Anatolia, Greece, and Turkey, occa- 
sionally extending northavard toavards Kussia, and 
aa'estavard as far as Malta. 

The disease usually commences avith a sensation 
of intense aveariness and fatigue, slight shivering, 
nausea and sickness, confusion of ideas, giddiness, 
and pain in the loins. These symptoms are rapidly 
folloaa’cd by increased mental disturbance, avith 
occasional stupor and deliriiun, by alternate pallor 
and flushing of the face, by suffusion of the eyes, 
and a feeling of intense constriction in the region 
of the heart. Dai-ting pains are felt in the groins, 
armpits, and other parts of the body, aa’hich ai'e soon 
foUoaa-ed by enlargements of tho Ij'mphatio glands, 
or buboes (wbich sometimes appe.ar on the first and 
second day, sometimes not till near the close of the 
disease, and sometimes arc altogether absent), and 
by the form.ation of carbuncles on viirious parts of 
the body. As the disease advances, tho tongue 
becomes dry and brown, while the gums, teeth, and 
lips are covered u-ith a dark fur; the bowels, at 
first constipated, become relaxed, the stools being 
dai'k, offensive, and sometimes bloody. The power 
of the will on the muscles is much impaired; 
.and altogether the patient resembles a jierson under 
tho influence of intoxication. Throughout the 
disease, there is more or less tendency to faint- 
ness ; and usually about the second or third d.ay, 
petechial spots, livid patches like bruises, and dark 
stripes (called vibices), .appear upon the skin, 
especially in severe cases. These discolor.ations are 
owing to the extravasation of blood, aud are often 
accompanied avith hnsmoiThagio discharges from the 
mucous membranes. In f.atal cases, the pulse grad- 
u.ally sinks, the surface becomes cold and clammy, 
blood oozes from the mucous surfaces, there is 
coma, or low delirium ; and death occurs usually in 
five or six days, either without a struggle, or pre- 
ceded by convidsions. 

Grc.at difference of opinion exists as to the 
cause of plague. Some maintaiu that it is propa- 
g.ated exclusively by a peculiar contagion ; othere, 
avliile admitting its contagious nature, m.aintain 
th.at it m.ay also be spontaneously engendered by 
endemic or epidemic influences ; while others, again, 

' reject the contagion view altogether, and assert that 
: it orimnatos exclusively in local causes or epidemic 
' influences. Of these three views, the great^ mass 
; of evidence goes to shew that the second is the 
' correct one. Whatever may be the cause_ of the 
■ dise.ase, temperature appears to exert a considerable 
' influence over it. In tropical climates, the disease is 
* unknown, and the cold we.athor of northern climates 
has been observed to check its rav.ages. In Europe, 
- it has .always been most f.atal in the summer and 
3 autumn, especially in September. Thus, in tue 
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great plague of London in 1GG5, the deaths from 
the plagife were, in June, 590 ; in July, 4120 ; in 
August, 20,04G ; in September, 2G,230 ; in October, 
14,373; in November, 3-149; wbUe in December, 

■ they were less than 1000. 

The exact nature of the disease is imknown. A 
poison whoso characters evade all chemieal and 
mieroscopical examination, is absorbed, and alters 
at once, or after a short stage of incubation, the 
composition of the blood and the condition of the 
tissues. 

With respect to treatment, bttle can be done to 
arrest the progress of the disease in any individual 
case. The patient should, if possible, be removed 
at once from the source of the disease;^ be should 
be exposed freely to fresh air ; bis secretions should 
bo duly regulated, and bis strength supported as 
far as possible. Friction with olive oil has been 
strongly recommended, but subsequent experience 
has not confirmed the first reports in its favour. 
But although treatment is comparatively valueless, 
much may be done towards guarding .against the 
attacks of the disease. There can be little doubt 
that it is in consequence of the free cxtern.al use of 
cold w.ater, perfect cleanliness, modcr.ate habits of’ 
life, and superior a-entUation, that Europc.an (espe- 
cially English) residents in the infected cities of 
the Levant are comparatively exempt from this 
disease. It is very possible that inunction of the 
body with olive oil may be (as h.as been assorted) 
a useful prophylactic agent, altliough it fails to ciu-c 
the diso.ase. It is .almost needless to add, th.at all 
unnccessai'y communication with the sick, or con- 
tact with clothes or other matter that m.ay have 
been infected with the poison, should be as much 
as possible avoided. 

PLAICE {Platcssa vttlrjaris), a species of Flounder 
(q. V.), much resembling the common flounder, but 
rather broader in proportion to its length ; the 
upper surface of the body and the fins olive-bromi, 
marked with large bright orange spots ; a row of 
similar spots on the u. rsal lin and on the an.al fin ; 
no tubercular asperities on any part of the bodj’, 
but a curv'cd row of bony tubercles on the eye-side 
of the head. The P. inhabits s.audy .and muddy 
banlrs, not in very deep water, and is very abund- 
ant on most parts of the British coasts, as well as 
on those of continental Europe. Like the common 
flounder, it often ascends slow rivers to some 
distance from the sea, and it has even been found 
to thrive well when transferred to fresh-water 
ponds. It feeds on worms, molluscs, small crus- 
taceans, and j'oung fishes. It has been known to 
attain the weight of fifteen pounds, but a P. of 
seven or eight pounds is accounted l.argc. It is 
taken both by lines and tr.awl-nets. It is in con- 
siderable esteem for the table, although so plentifid 
in the British markets, that it is in general very 
cheap. 

PLAID, a woollen garment, in the form of a l.arge 
scarf, to wr.ip round the body, and used chiefly 
among the rimal popuhation of Scotl.and. See 
Tahtan. 

PLAIN, in Geography, is .an extensia’c tr.act of 
country avhich, on the whole, preserves a nc.arly 
uniform elev.ation. "When referred to the level of 
the sea, plains may be distinguished into low plains 
or lowlands, and elevated plains c.allcd platc.aux or 
Table-lands (q. \.). Plains differ much in appear- 
ance, according to the nature of their soil and 
elim.ate, from the frightful s.andy w'astes of Africa, 
to the luxuriant fertility of the South American 
silvas. They are occasion.ally crossed by hills 
of moderate altitude, avhich, however, are gener- 
ally detached, and exhibit no connection with 
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any neighbouring mountain system. These hills 
often, as in the North American plains, degen- 
erate into mere undulations, perfectly uniform 
in structure. The term ‘ plains ’ is, in a limited 
sense, confined to the pl.ains of ‘Western Eirrope; 
those of other parts of the world receiving special 
designations, and differing from each other in many 
important points; thus, ave have the Steppes (q. v.) of 
Eastern Europe and Asia ; the Deserts (q. v.) of 
Arabia and Africa ; the Savannahs (q.a’.) and Prafrics 
(q. V.) of North America ; and the Llanos (q. aa), 
Pampas (q. v.), and Silvas (q. \.) of South America. 
The chief plains of Europe are, the country stretch- 
ing from the foot of.the Carp.athians in Galicia to 
the Ural Mountains (including Poland and Enssia), 
the drainage-area of the Danube in Hung.arj’^, and 
the portion of Europe' avhich is bounded by the 
Elbe, the H.arz hlouutains, France, and the sea. 
Plains of comparatively small extent, but presenting 
the necessary characteristics in qierfeetioh, are foimd 
in almost all countries. 

PLAI'NSONG, or CANTO FEEMO (It.ah), a 
name gia’en bv the Church of Eome to the ccclc- 
si.astical chant. It is an extremely simple melody, 
admitting only notes of cqu.al value, r.arely extend- 
ing bej-ond the compass of an oct.aa'c, and nea'er 
exceeding nine notes, the staff on ai'hich the notes 
arc placed consisting of only four lines. The clefs 
arc C and F. St Ambrose is considered to have 
been the inventor or E}’stematiser of Plainsong. 
His l.abours consisted in selecting from the extremely 
complicated system of the Greeks a set of scales 
sufficiently few and simple for a very rude people. 
During the two centuries succeeding the deatli of 
.tVmbrose, his institutions fell into utter confusion. 
Gregory the Grc.at revived and perfected them, 
recasting tlicm into an Antiphonp, or authorised 
liody of ccclcsiastic.al music, and brought Plainsong 
into the state in which it is yet used in the Eoman 
church. See Ajinr.osLtx Cn.vNT and Gkecokian 
CUAXT. 

PLAI'NTIFF, in English and Irish Law, is the 
n.ame given to the person who institutes and main- 
tains a civil action or suit against another, who is 
c.allcd the Defendant. In Scotland, a plaintiff is 
c.allcd a Pursuer. But in both countries, many 
proceedings and applications of a civil nature are 
commenced by petition ; and hence the party taking 
the initiative is called the Petitioner. 

PLAN, a avord frequently applied to all kinds 
of architcctur.al di’.awings, but which ought to be 
limited to those which represent the horizont.al 
sections of the various floors of buildings. Phans 
shew the disposition of the apartments .and av.alls, 
with the situation of the fireplaces, cupbo.ards, 
doors, fca ; they, in fact, represent the different 
stories as they actually .appear as seen from .above, 
avhen the walls arc built two or thi'ce feet above 
the loa’el of each floor. 

PLANATIIA, a genus of avorms placed by Cuvier 
among Entozoa, although not parasites, but inha- 
bitants of stagnant ara'ters, because of their great 
resemblance to some of the cntozoic p.ar.asitcs, and 
p.articularly to flukes. The species are numerous. 
tJoino inhabit fresh, and others salt aa’ater ; they 
feed on sm.all annelids, molluscs, &o. They, are 
generally found creeping among confeiwa;, or on 
the stems of plants. IMany of the larger marine 
species are able to swim freely by fl.appings of the 
broad margins of their bodies. The body of a 
planaria seems to be entirely gelatinous ; but hi. 
do Quatrefages has detected under the skin an 
arrangement of muscuhar fibres. Two red specks 
in the fore-part of the body of manjf species have 
been supposed to be eyes ; but there is no proof of 
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it. Planari® are hemapteotlite, but copulate for 
mutual impregnation. Tbeir power of miiltipli- 
c.ation by division is very great ; if an intoidual 
be cut in pieces, e.acb piece continues to live and 
feel, and ‘ even if it be the end of the tad, as soon 
as the first moment of pain and irritation has passed, 
bemns to move in the same direction as that in 
winch .the entire animal was advancing, as if the 
body was actuated throughout by the same impulse ; 
and, moreover, every division, even if it is not more 
than the eighth or tenth part of the creature, will 
Ijecome complete and perfect in all its organs.’ 
Jlijmer Jones. 

PLANE, in Geometry, is a surface avithout cur- 
vature, and the test of it is, that any two points 
whatever being taken in the surface, the straight 
line which joins them lies wholly in the surface. 
■Wlren two planes cross or intersect one another, 
their common section is a straight lino ; - and the 
inclination of the planes to each other is measured 
by taking any point in their common section, and 
drawing from it two straight lines, one in each 
plane, perpendicular to the common section; the 
'angle contained by these lines is the angle of inclin- 
ation of the planes. llTien the angle is a right 
angle, the iilancs are perpendicular to each other. 

PLANE {Plaianus), a genus of trees, the sole 
genus of the natural order Platanaccce, regarded by 
many as a sub-order of Amcntacea: (q. v.). The 
flowers arc in globose stalked catluns ; the ovary is 
one-cclled, and contains one or two pendulous 





the south of Europe. Many fine trees exist iu 
England, but they were at one time much more 
numerous, great p.arb having died in the end of last 
century, probably from some disease similar to the 
potato disease. The injury often done to the 
j'oung leaves by late frosts, and the insufficient 
duration of the summer for the proper ripening of 
the wood, render the P. less suitable for Scotland ; 
yet there is a tree at Gordon Castle GO feet 
high. No tree better endures the atmosphere of a 
large city, and there are no finer trees within the 
precincts of London than the P. trees which are 
to be seen in some places there. In its native 
regions the P. attains an immense size. One tree, 
wSich grows iu the meadow of Buyukdere on the 
banka of the Bosporus, is Idl feet in ciroum- 
fercnce at the base— its trunk being apparently 
formed of several which have grown together— 
extends its branches 45 feet from the trunk, 
and is believed to be more than 2000 years old. 
The wood of the P., when young, is yellowish- 
white ; when old, it is brownish, fine grained, takes 
a high polish, and is esteemed for c.abinet-making. 
A rich alluvial soil and the vicinity of water are 
most suitable to this tree. — ^Thc Noe-TH AaiERiCAir 
P., or Buttonwood (P. occiclaitalis), is a very similar 
tree. It is the largest deciduous tree of the United 
States, and abounds on the banks of the great 
rivers of the middle states. Its timber is not very 
valuable, and is very liable to decay. It is some- 
times called the OoUoti Tree, from the wool which, 
as in the former species, covers the under side of 
the young leaves, and which, being cast oil, floats 
about on the wind. A tree of this species on the 
bank of the Thames, in Chelsea Hospital gardens, 
is 115 feet high, with a trunk five feet in diameter. 
— The name P.-treo is commonly given in Scotland 
to the Sycamore (Acer psendo-platanus), wliioh 
resembles the true planes in its foliage. 

PLANE, a tool used for rendering the surface of 
wood smooth and level. It consists of an oblong 
block of wood or metal (the latter is only just 
coming into use), with an opening through the 
centre ; this opening is square on the upper side, 
and is alumys large enough to admit the cutting 
instrument ; it iminishes down to a mere slit on 
the under side, merely wide enough to allow the 
cutting edge of the plane-iron and the shaving of 
wood which it cuts off to pass through. The form 


Plane Tree (Platamis oricnlalis). 

ovules. The species of P. are few ; natives of 
temperate climates in the northern hoinisphere ; 
tall trees, with smooth whitish bark, which annu- 
ally scales off in largo pieces, and large palmate 
deciduous leaves. The catluns are small, and 
curiously placed one above another on the same 
stalk; they are pendulous, with long stalks, and 
give plane trees a very peculiar appearance, especi- 
ally in "winter, when they remain after the leaves 
have Mien.— The Ouiental P. (P. orienUilis), a 
native of Greece and the East, w.as much admired 
aud planted, both by the Greeks and the Homans, 
as an ornamental tree; no other tree, indee^ com- 
manding equal admiration; and, for centuries, the 
youth of Greece assembled under the shade of 
planes)' in the groves of Academus and elsewhere, 
to receive lessons in philosophy. To this day, the 
P. is generally planted for shade and ornament in 




of this opening will bo seen at a, fig. L which repre- 
Ecnts the section of a common jack-plane. The 
essential part of the tool is the f 

of steel with a chisel-shaped edge, and a slot m im 
centre for a largo headed screw to "work and to 
avtach to it a strengthening plate. Eig. ? shews 
the plane-iron, and fig. 3 the same with the 
strengthening plate attached ; these are shewn in 
their proper position at hd in the section fig. 1, and 
they are held in place by the hard^vood. "wedge 
(fivf 4), seen also in the section at c. By driving m 
the "wedge, the irons are held yeiy firmly in their 
place, and they are so adjusted that only th^c fine 
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sharp chisel-edge of the cutting-tool projects through 
tlie slit in the bottom of the body of the plane, so 
tiiat when the tool is pushed forward by the force 
of the hand, the cutting edge pares off all irregu- 
larities, until the wood is as smooth as the under 



surface of the plane. There are many modifications 
in this tool, which can have its cutting edge and 
under surface made to almost any contour, so that 
mouldings of all kinds may be made. The two 
commonest are the jack-plane for rough worlc, and 
the smoothing-plane for finishing off plane surfaces. 

Planikg-machinis hav'e lately been much in 
use, by which both wood and metal are planed. In 
the case of those intended for wood, the cutting 
instruments are moved forward over the wood by 
machinery in the same manner as in the hand- 
plane. The iireoision and rapidity with which 
these machines work have given great facilities for 
building, as one machine will do as much work as 
sixty men. The plahing-machines used for metal 
are different in principle. A well-tempered, chisel- 
edged steel cutter is held in a fixed position, press- 
ing downwards upon the metal plate, which_ is 
moved forward by powerful machinery. The action 
of this movement is, that a groove is ploughed into 
the metal of the size of the steel cutter; when 
the metal has travelled its full length, and has 
made the groove complete, the downward pressure 
of the tool is removed, and by the action of the 
double screw which has carried it forward, it is 
returned, and readjusted for another groove to be 
formed by tlie side of the first ; and this is repeated 
until the whole su. 'ace of the plate is reduced to 
the required lea'el. However tedious this process 
may appear, it offers such facilities for metal 
working as were previously unknown. 

PIiANE'TA, the Gi'eek name of the vestment 
called by the Latins Casula, .and in English ‘ Cha- 
suble,’ avhioh is worn by priests in the celebration 
of mass. The form of this vestment in the modern 
Koraau church, differs both from the ancient form 
and from that in use iu the Greek church. The 
change appears to date from the 9th c., but has 
been gradu.al. A certain modification of the Koman 
planeta av.as recently introduced in England under 
the inspiration of the late Mr Pugin, the great 
readver of Gothic .architecture and ecclesiastical 
costume and decoration. But its use has been only 
partial even in England. 

PLANBTA'RIUM, a machine much employed 
by astronomers in the 17th and IStli ccntm-ics, and 
first constructed by Huyghens and Homer, for the 
purpose of exhibiting clearly the motion of the 
heavenly bodies in conformity avith the Copcrnican 
doctrine. The P. exhibited only the orbital motions 
of the planets about the sun, either in circles or 
ellipses, and avith const.ant or varying motions, 
according to the perfection of the machine. It 
avas subsequently supplemented by the comhined 
tellurian and lunarian, aa^hich exHbited at one and 
the same time the motion of the moon about the 
earth and that of the latter round the sun, with the 
principal phenomena (such as the succession of day 
and night, the a'.arying length of each, eclipses, and 


the motion of the moon’s apogee and nodes) aa-hich 
accompany these motions. A salellite machine avas 
also invented to illustiaate the motions of J upiter’s 
satellites. All these machines are now combined 
in the Orrery (q.a'.), avliich exhibits in the best 
manner qjossiblc the a-aried motions and phenomena 
of the bodies in the solar systenr 

PLA'NETOIDS, or A'STEPvOIDS, the name 
given to that numerous grouj) of very small planets 
aa'hich are situated in the solar system betaa'cen 
Mars and Jupiter. Till the present century they 
remained undiscoamred ; but for some 3’ears before, 
their existence had been suspected, mainly oaving to 
the rem.arkable hiatus in the series of the planctari’’ 
distances avhen compared with the laav of Bode 
(q. a'.). On the first day of the present century 
the first of them av.as detected by Piazzi of Palermo, 
and his success roused his brother astronomers to 
search for more planets. Their search avas suc- 
cessful, for Olbers (q. v.) discovered taam in 1802 
and 1807, and H.arduig one in 1804; but as all 
researches for some time subsequent tp 1807 aa'ei'O 
amavailing, astronomers gradually alloaved them- 
sela'cs to settle doavn into the belief that no more 
planetoids rem.ainod to be discovered, avhen the 
detection of a fifth by Heneke in 1845, rea’ived the 
hope of fresh discoa'cries, and from this period no 
ye.ar (excepting 1S4G) has passed without adding 'to 
the list. The number noav knoaam is more than ICO. 
This remarkable success of the astronomers of our 
time is due to the systematic manner in avhich 
the zodiacal bolt has been explored, .and tire place 
and apparent size of every star of this region dis- 
tinctly determined; so that the presetree of a 
avanderitrg body can at once bo detected. 

The magnitudes of these celestial^ bodies have 
not been accurately ascertained, brrt it is certain that 
thej' are exceedingly small as compared even with 
Mercury, the least of the other planets; the diarrreter 
of the largest among them beiirg generallj' believed 
not to exceed 450 miles, while most of the others 
are very mrroh smaller than this. They also differ, 
generally speaking, from the rest of the plarrets in 
other respects; their orbits are of greater exoon- 
tricity, are inclined to the ecliptic at a gre.ater 
angle, and are interlaced in a most intricate manner, 
crossing each other so frequently as to form, when 
viewed perpendicularly, a land of network. The 
consequence of this is, th.at a planetoid which is 
nearest the sun at one pai-t of its orbit, is, when 
at another p.art of its orbit, further from_ it than 
arc sevcr.al of the others, .and a mutual eclipsing of 
the sun at different periods by two planetoids 
must be of very frequent occurrence. _ Prom 
the gener.ally Large size of their angle of inclina- 
tion to the ecliptic, many of them occasionally 
travel far beyond the limits of the zodiac, and are 
thence termed 7if<ra-zod!acnZ^ffii!cfs. Of the plane- 
toids, Peronia has the shortest period_^of revolution 
(1148 days), and consequently, bj' Kepler’s third 
law, its mean distance from the sun is a little 
under 204 millions of miles; Maximiliaua has the 
longest period (2343 daj’s), and its me.an distance 
from the sun is about 330 millions of miles. Con- 
cordia’s orbit has least excentricit}% that element 
amounting to little more than -J- of the major axis, 
while in 'Polyhj’mnia it amounts to more than J-. 
M.ossali.a’s orbit makes a smaller .angle— only 41' 7" 
—with the ecliptic than that of .any other pl.anet 
in the solar system, while the inclination of the 
orbit of Pallas is no less than 34° 42' 41". . After 
the first two or three of these bodies had been 
discovered, the opinion was propounded by Olbers 
that they were but the fr.agmeuts of some large 
planet ; and this hypothesis received corroboration 
from the intimate connection which was shewn 
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to sub-ist among tliem ; but of late years it has 
fallen one of favour with astronomers. Some infer 
that the P. are best accounted for by tlie nebular 
hypothesis. It has been calculated that the com- 


bined mass of all the P. cannot exceed one-fourth 
of the earth’s mass. — The names of the discoverers, 
and the dates of discovery of the 172 P. known 
in 1877 are as follows : 


Ceres ISOl, .] 

Pjlliis 1802, : 

, Juno 1804, 5 

Vesta 1807, I 

Astrjca 1845, I 

, Hebe 1847, 

Iris If j 

Flora II ( 

Jletis 1S4S, . 

IlyRieia 1849, ^ 

Pnrthciiope 1850, 1 

I'ictoria m ‘ 

I’gcria II 1 

Irene 1851, I 

Funonna m . 

P-yclic 1852, 

Thetis II j 

Melpomene..,, ir « 

Fnrtuna ti . 

M.jssalia ti i 

Lutetia n ] 

Calliope II J 

"Iholia II ] 

Themi® 1853, . 

Phocta II i 

Proscipinc.... n i 

F-uterpr u I 

Bcllona 1854, T 

Ampbitrile. . .. n ? 

Urania ti J 

Euphrosyne. . . m i 

Pomona ( 

Polyhymnia,.. u ( 

Circe 1855, j 

Lcucothea , . .. n j 

Atalania ti ( 

. Fidcs If ( 

, Bed a 1850, 5 

Lxlitla If ] 

Ilarmonia u I 

Daphne n 1 

Ibis II i 

Ariadne 1857, j 

Nysa •. ... II j 

Eugenia ti « 

Ilcbtia II i 

Jlcletc II i 

Aghiia ti i 

Dori** If i 

Pales If f 

Virginia ti ( 

Nt-mausa 185S, i 

Europa tr 1 

Calypso...,',.. ti J 

Ale.xandra. . . . n i 

Pandora m i 

Mnemo«yne... 1859, J 

Concoitiia ISGO, J 

Olympia it i 

Echo ir i 

Danlie, ir i 

Ei*ato i 

Ausonia 1801,1 

Angelina I 

Jla.^imiliana , . v I 

Maia „ j 

A.^ia II J 

Hesperia it j 

Leto If u 

Panopea n I 

JCiobc 11 i 

Fcronla 1802, 1 

Clytie 11 7 

Galatea ir j 

Eurydice u S 

Freya „ ( 

Fiigga II 1 

Diana 1803, I 

Eurynome ir i 

Sappho 1SG4 , 1 

Terpsichore... u S 

Alcinenc ir 1 

Bcatiix 1805, i 

Clio ti i 

lo ti 5 

Semclo ISCO, i 
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Piaz 2 i, Palermo. 

Gibers, Bremen. 

Harding, Bremen. 

' Giber*-*. 

1 II encke, Drlcsen (Prussia). 
Ilencke. 

Hind, London, 
i Hind. 

Graham, Sligo. 
r>e Ga«paris, Naples, 

De Gasparis. 

Hind. 

; De Gasparis. 

' Hind. 

' De Gasparis. j 

De Gaspari®. I 

Luther, Bilk (DUsseldorf). I 
Hind. I 

: Hind. 

De Gaspari®. 

Goldschmidt, Paris. 

Hind. 

Hind. 

Do Ga^paiis. 

Chacornuc, Marseille. 
Liithcr. 

; Hind. 

Luiher. 

Marth, London. 

Hind. 

Ferguson, IVa^hington. 
Goldschmidt. 

Chacornac, Paris. 
Chocornac. 

Luther. 

Goldschmidt. 

Luther. 

Chacornac. 

Cliacoinac. 

Goldschmidt. 

Goldschmidr. 

Pogson, Oxford. 

Fog^on, 

Gold'^cbmidt. 

Goldschmidt. 

Pogson. 

' Goldschmidt, 

Luther, 

' Goldschmidt, 

' Goldschmidt. 

Feiguson. 

; Laurent, Nimes (France). 

I Goldschmidt. 
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PLA^'ETS. 


PLA'IsTETS (Gr. planlles, ‘a 'n-andcrer’) arc 
those heavenlj- hodies (including the Earth) avhich 
belong to our solar system, and revolve in elliptic 
orbits round the sun. They are often denominated 
ptrimary jjlanets,^ to distinguish them from theii- 
moons or satellites, which .are called secondary 
planets. The name planet is of considerable aiiti- 
quit}^, and was apjdied to these dependants of the 
sun to distinguish them from the myriads of luminous 
bodies which stud the sky, and which present 
to the naked eye no indic.itiou of change of place 
(see Staks). The planets at present known are, in 
the order of their distance from the sun, llcrcury, 
Venus, the Earth, Jlars, the Planetoids (q. v.), 
Jupiter, Saturn, Granus, and Neptune. Six of 
these. Mercury, Venus, the Earth (which was not, 
however, then reclroned a planet), M.ars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, were known to the ancients; Uranus was 
discovered by Sir William Herschel (q.v.) in 17S1 ; 
and Neptune, after having its position and elements 
detei-mined theoretically by Leverrier and Adams, 
was discovered by M. Chalks, and afterwards by Dr 
I Galle, in 1846. The Planetoids, of which more than 
< 170 are now known, have all been discovered during 

the present century. Five of the planets, the Eartlij 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, are attended 
by one oi .nore sateUites ; Uranus (generally), Nep- 
I tune, almost the whole of the Planetoids, and all the 
satellites except the Moon, are invisible to the naked 
I eye. The visible planets can be at once distin- 
J guished from the fixed stars by their clear steady 
light, while the latter have a sparkling or twinkling 
appearance. The comparative proximity of the 
planets may be proved by examining them through 
a telescope of moderate power, when they appe.ar 
as round luminous disks, while the fixed stars 
exhibit no increase of magnitude. The planets, as 
observed from the Earth, move sometimes from 
west to east, sometimes from c.ast to west, and 
for some time remain stationary at the point where 
progression ends and retrogression commences. 
This ^ irregularity in their movements was very 
puzzling to the a. cient astronomers, who invented 
various hypotheses to account for it. See Ptolemaic 
System and Eticycle. The system of Copernicus, 
by assuming the sun, and not the earth, as the 
centre ^of the system, explained with admirable 
simplicity what seemed before a maze of confusion. 

I The planetary orbits differ considerably in then- 
degrees of excentrioity, the Planetoids, M.ars, and 
Mercury being most, and the larger pl.anets least 
, excentric. No two planets move exactly in the 
I though, as a general rule, the planes 

of the larger planets most nearly coincide with that 
of the ecliptic. The latter are consequently alu-ays 
to be found within a small strip of the heavens 
extending on both sides of the ecliptic; while the 
others have a far wider range, Pallas, one of them 
having the angular elevation of its orbit no less than 
34° 42" above the ecliptic. According to Kepler’s 
Laws (q.v.), the nearer a planet is to the sun the 
sliortcr is the 'timo of its revolution. Xhe «irr«iu"e- 
ment of the planets in the solar sj-stera bears lio 
known relation to their relative size or weight, for 
though Merour 3 ^ Venus, and the Earth follow the 
same order in size and distance from the sun, yet 
Mars, which is further from the sun, is much less 
than either the Earth or Venus, and the Planetoids, 
which are still further off, are the least of all 
Jupiter, which is next in order, is by far the largest, 
hemg about li times as large as all the otLers 
togetlicr ; and ns we proceed further outwards, the 
planets become smaller and smaller, Saturn being 
less than Jupiter, Uranus than Saturn, and Neptune 
than Uranus. '■ 

reference to their distance from the sun as 
578 ^ I 


compared with that of the Eartli, the ]tlanets arc 
djvidcd into s'lpcrior .and inferior ; Morcur 3 ’' and 
^ onus are con5cqueiitl3- onU- ‘inferior’ planets, 
all the others being ‘superior.’ 'The inferior planets 
must always be on the same side of the Earth as 
the sun is, and can never be above the horizon of 
any place (not in a very high latitude) at niid- 
uight ; they arc alwa 3 's invisible at tbeir superior 
and inferior conjunctions, except wlien, at the latter, 
a transit [ztQ Sux) takes place. The superior jilanets 
arc likewise invisible at conjunction, but wlicn in 
opposition they are seen with the gre.atcst distinct- 
ness, being then due south at midtiiglit. The time 
which elapses from ' one conjunction to its corro- 
spondiug conjimctiou is called tlic synodic period of 
a planet, and in the case of the inferior planets 
must always be greater than the true period of 
revolution. 

Mercury, the planet which is nearest the sun, is 
also, with the exception of the Planetoids, the 
smallest (being only 3 times thS- size of the 
nioon), .and performs its revolution round the sun 
in the shortest time. Its greatest elongation is 
never more than 2S° 45', and consequently it is 
never above the horizon more than two hours after 
sunset, or same time before sunrise ; on this 
account, and from its small apparent size (5" to 12"), 
it is seldom distinctly observable b 3 - the naked C 3 -e, 
It shines w-ith a peculiarly vivid white or rose- 
coloured light, and e.xhibits no spots. 

Venus, the next in order of distance and period, 
is to us the most brilliant of all the planets. Its 
orbit is more ne.arly a circle than any of the others, 
and when at its inferior conjunction, it approaches 
ne.arer the Earth than any other planet. Its appa- 
rent angiilar dimensions thence vary from 10" at 
the superior, to 70" at the inferior conjunction. Its 
greatest elongation varies from 45° to 47° 12', and 
therefore it can never he above the horizon for much 
more than three hours after sunset, or the same 
time before sunrise. While moving from the infe- 
rior to the superior conjunction, Venus is a snoniiny 
star; and during the other half of its synodic period, 
an evening star. When this planet is at an elonga- 
tion of 40°, its hriUiancy is greatest, for snrpassmg 
that of the other pl.anets, .and rendering a minute 
examination through the telescope impossible. At 
this period it sometimes becomes visible in the day- 
time, and after sunset is so bright as to throw 
a distinct shadow. Astronomers h.ave repeatedly 
attempted to ascertiain the nature and characteristics 
of its surface, hut its brightness so dazzles the 03 -es 
•as to render the correctness of their observations at 
best doubtful. From the changes in the position 
of dusky patches on its surface, which have been 
frequently noticed, it is concluded that it revolves 
on its axis, '.and that its equ.ator is inclined to the 
plane of its orbit at an angle of 75°; but man 3 ' 
astronomers (Sir John Herschel included) profess to 
doubt these conclusions. Both Venus and Jlercury 
necessarily exhibit phases like the moon. 

The Earth, the next pkaiiet in order, will be found 
under its own name; it has a single satellite, the 
Moon (q. a-.). 

Mars, the first of the superior planets, is much 
inferior in size to the two previous, its volume being 
about fth of the Earth’s, and, after Mercury, its 
orbit is much more excentric than those of the other 
planets. When it is nearest to the Earth (i. o., in 
opposition), its .app.avcut angular diameter is 30";' 
but when furthest from it (i. e., in conjunction), its 
diameter is not more than 4". Mars is less known 
than the rest of the superior planets, owing to its 
not possessing a satellite, by the motions of which 
its attnaotive force (and hence its mass and densit 3 ’) 
could he csthn.ated. It shines with a fiery red light. 


PLAKET3— PLANT. 


..’Ill ii; brilliant object in tlio heavens at midnight Cassini in 1072 and IGSt, one hy Huyghens in 1655, 
v.hi n nc.'.r ojiposition ; vhen seen tlirough the tele- one hj' Jfr Lassell in England and Professor Bond 
.1 ■(11).' it.’, .‘-nrlace appears to he eovered with irregular in America in ISIS. The satellites arc all situated 
lilotch',’’ some of them of a reddish, others of a outside of the ring, and the hai-gest of them is nearly 
i-recnidi enloiir, while at each pole is a spot of ctpi.al to the planet ifavs in size. 

daivling white. The red spots arc surmised to be f/rnaus, the next planet in position, was discovered 
brnd; the green, avater; while the white spots at the accidentally hy the elder Hersehel on 13th March 
piles' are with some reason supposed to be snow, 1781, .and was named ‘the Gcorglum Sidns’ and 
’ince they decrease when most exposed to the sun, ‘Hersehel,’ lint these names soon fell into disuse, 
and increase under the contrary circumstances. ’The It is about 96 (some astronomers say 82) times 
l’ha=eii (q. v.) of Mars range between full, half, full greater than the Earth in volume, and 20 (according 
;in conjunction, if visible), and half. to others, 15) times in mass; but though so large, 

The Phncloi'h'. — After l^fars in order come the its distance is so much greater in proportion that 
Plnuiloids (q. V.), formcrl}' but improperly called astronomers have been unable to gain much infor- 
A; Icroids. " mation concerning it. No spots or belts have 

Jiijiltcr, the next in order, is the largest of all the hitherto been discovered on its surface, and consc- 
-plancts, its bnlh being more than 1400 times that of qncntly its time of rotation and the position of its 
the Earth, though, from it: small density, its mass axis arc unknown. It is attended by a number of 
is only 333 times more. After Venus it is the satellites, but so minute do these bodies appear, 
brightest of the planets and the largest in apparent that astronomers hitherto have been unable to agree 
I’ize, its angidar diameter varying from 30" to 4.5''. as to their exact number ; bir William Hersehel 
IVhcn locdced at through a telescope, it is seen to be reckoned six, while other astronomers believe in 
cnnsidcrablv flattened at the poles, owing to its rapid the existence of four, five, and eight respectively, 
revolution on its own .axis; and its surf.ace is 'I’lnat there .are at least four is without doubt. 

‘ ' ■ Xeptunc is the next and outermost member 


crossed in a direction parallel to its equator by 


three or four distinct and stronglj'-marked belts, of the solar system, and, at a distance of nearly 
and .a few others of a varying nature. .Spots also 3000 millions of miles from the centre of the system, 
ajipear and remain for Eonio time on its surface, by slowly performs its revolution round tlic-sun, accom- 
inoans of avhieh its revolution on its axis has been plishing the complete circuit in about 165 solar 
.ascertained. This planet is attended by four satcl- ja-ars. It is about SI times larger than the Earth, 
lltc.i, avhich arc easily observable through an ordinary but from its extreme remoteness is of almost inap- 
tele-copc. and which have rendered immense ser- picciablc magnitude when scon through .an ordiuiary 
vice in the determination of longitiuh'S .at sea, .and telescope. It was the disturbance in the motion of 
of the motion and velocity of light. 'The .'satellites, Ur.anus caused by thc attractive force of this jilanot 
avhioh averc discovered by Galileo, were proved b^' which led Leverrier and Adams to a c.alculatiou of 
.Sir William Hersehel to revolve on their own .axes its size and position, on the supposition of its cxist- 
in the same time that they revolve round their cnee; and the directions which were given by the 
l)rim.ar3’. 'I'lie sni.allest is about the same size as our, former to Dr Gallc of Berlin, specifying its exact 
Moon, tile others are considcr.ahly larger. position in the heavens, led that astronomer to its 

iVnfgni, next in position, is about 735 times larger in discovery on 23 d .September 1816. Mr Lassell of 
volume, though oulj’ about 100 times greater in inas.s Liverpool has discovered that Neptune is attended 
than the earth. Its apparent diameter when in by one s.atellite. The satellites of Uranus ana 
opposition is IS’, and there is a considcr.ablc flatten- Neptune differ from the other phanots, primary .and 
in" towards the poles. Its surface is traversed by secondar3’, in the direction of their motion, which is 
dusk)' belts much less distinctl3' inarlccd than those from cast to west, and in the case of the formim, in 
of Jupiter, owing doubtless in grc.at part to its planes ncarl)' perpendicular to the ecliptic. Both 
inferior brightness ; its general colour is a dull Uranus and Neptune wore observed long before the 
v.diite or yellowish, but the aliadcd portions, when times of llersolicl and Leverrier, but they were 


lame plane with the others and with the pkanct’s In astronomical tables, almanacs, &c., the planets 
equator; the rings are .at present supposed to be arc for coiivcnienco denoted by B3’mbols instc,ad of 
three in number, the two outcnnosl arc bright their names, ns follows : Mercury, 2 >. Venus, y ; 
like the planet itself, while the innermost is of a Earth, 0 ; M.ars, g ; the Planetoids, in the order 
luirplish colour, and is only- disceniiblo through a of their discovery, 0, 0, ®, &c. ; Jupiter, 

tolnaenop 'I’lin rlnus are not alw.av.s S.atiirn. Ti or 1) : Uranus, H : Neptune, ^ ; the 


orbit, for when the iilano of the rings is intermediato For a Tadlu of the periods, distances, size, den- 
betw'cen that of the Earth’s orbit and of the ecliptic, aity, fee., of the planets, see Solar .Systlil 
their dark surface is turned towards us, and when PLANT, a living organic being, destitute of .any 
the sun is in their plane only the narrow edge is iudic.ation of mind or feeling, and sometimes defined 
illumined ; in both of thc.se cases the ring is invis- csscnti.ally differing from an animal in the want 
ible from the Earth. Its plane being inclined .at an of voluntary' motion. Plants aro the org.anisms 
angle of 28“ to the ecliptic, we see the two surfaces whicli form the vegetable hingdom ; the science avhich 
ofl:ho ring .alternately for periods of 15 years at a trc.ats of them is Botany (q. v.) Plants of higher 
time ; and at the middle of each period, the rings org.anisation can never be mistaken for anim.al3, 
attain their maximum obliquity to the ecliptic, and j,or animals of higher organisation for plants. But 
are then best seen from the Earth. It is h.ardly llurc is no regular ascending .and descendin" sc.alo 
necessary to remark that at the end of each period of organisms, from the highest animal to the lowest 
they become invisible. Saturn has .also no less than plant; instead we find a widely-extended base 
eight Fatellitcs, seven of which revolve round it in from which the ascent seems to begin at once in 
orbits little removed from the plane of the ring, both the organic kingdoms, with many ramifications 
while the eighth, which is the second in size, is con- in each ; and in the case of the lowest groups of 
riderably inclined to it. Two of the s.atcllitcs were cither kingdom, it is sometimes diffieult to discern 
discovered by Hersehel in 1787 and 1789, four by the difference between plants and animals. The 


PLANT. 


(lifiimiity may be owing to our ignorance ami 
incajiacity of proper observation. 

Sometbing ivbicb resembles tbo voluntary motion 
of animals is to bo seen in Eomo plants, in various 
plicnomona of Irritability (g. v.) ; and there is even 
locomotion in the vegetable kingdom wondcrfnllj’ 
simulating voluntary locomotion, a jirovision of 
nature for the diffusion of some of tbo lower vegot- 
•ablo organisms ; the Gniiitlin (q. v.) of Alg-m and the 
Spcrmaloxohl'ia (q. v.) of some other cryptogamous 
orders moving in a siirnmnding lUiid bj* moans of 
cilia, so that they have often been mist.akcn for 
animalcules. But no motion which can really bo 
deemed voluntary takes ]ilace in the vegetable 
kingdom ; and no animal, certainly to be pronounced 
such, fails to exhibit it— even when tlicro in no 
]iower whatever of locomotion — in the prehension of 
food, or for .some of the purposes of life. 

The general law.s which govern life prevail in 
plants .as in animals. There arc org.an.s of nutrition 
and organs of reproduction ; the whole being made 
up of organ.s, and every organ destined to maintain 
the existence either of the individual or of the race. 
But there is nothing in plants corresponding to the 
mouth, stomach, and alimentary canal of nnitiial.s. 
Nutrition take.s jilace in a different manner; assinii- 
l.ation being effected by a process very unlike that 
of digc.sti jii 111 animals. There are, however, nninials 
I destitute of a month, Ktomach, and aliment.ary 
I canal : so that the distinction between plants and 
I animals cannot bo stated .so nb'ohitety in this 
I resjieot ns in respect to \oImitaiy motion ; .and .a.s 
I there are m.auy plant i n liieli have no roots, nutrition 
by means of runts, altlioiigh peculiar to the Veget- 
nlilc kingdom, is not it i distinguishing ch.aracteristic. 
The luitriineiit of planti isdirived either by their 
roots from the (-oil (■ ee Boot ), nr Ihroiigh the integn- 
nieiits of their otlicr parts from the .air or w.ater in 
ayhich they live; and all tlicir nutriment i.i either 
liquid or gaccoii", bung taken up in the former exasi* 
by Ihidosnio'e (q. v.). and in the latter ease through 
iitiiinnta (q. v.). Many ]ilant’, and among tlnm the 
greater luiinber of phanerogamoiis plants, owe their 
uoiirishiueiit both to the soil and to the .atmo iphere, 
their root.s deriving it from the former, and the 
Lc.aves (ip v.) of plants that have heave i being the 
principal organs by " bull they derive it from the ' 
latti r. When leave i arc « anting, the integument' 
of the jiarta expend to the air performs the functions 
ordinarily assigned to tlnmi. .Solid matter cannot 
he aiijiroprialcd by plants until it baa been dissolved 
in water, or decomiioscd. See M.iNrui; .and .Sou.. — 
Tlie niitrinieiit apnnqiri.ated by the plant is not 
a' iniikated until U has iilide.qgoiie chemic.al eh.aiigcs, 
v.-liich loiiutiiiuM tabu [ilac'e entirely within 'the 
aary cell through the iiitegunn nt of which it has 
entered, rnnie of the Inwe.st kinds of ]ilaiits con- 
fiisting .altogether only of .a ringle cell ; but avhicli, 
in other plants of liiglier .and moro complex org.aiii- 
cation, dejicml iiikui a Circiikatiou of the .Sap (q. v.), 
and a veiy varioiir. action of many different organs, 
c.acli formed of a miiltitilde of cells. Tlie.se jiroc'e'sea 
are btill very iiniierfeclly nnderalood. ]!y them, 
net only is the [ilant noiirished, but vogct.able 
Jirodiiets of every l;ind are elaborated, in wliicli, 
tbroiigboiit the avide domains of tlio vegetable king- 
dom, tliero is Bucli avoiiderfnl variety, and often 
great divei.sity in different ji.arts of the Fame jilant. 

lyiiatever the Roiirec fioiii wliicli jilants derive 
tlieir initiiincnf , no orgaiiie niibstanee Is apjiroprlated 
by tliem ; but in onler to tlieir use, it must lirst 
undergo decomposition. Tlieir food consists avliolly 
of inorg.aiiiu matter, and tbo a'.alue of organic 
substances ns manures dejiends not only on tlie 
.abiiiidaiice avbieb they coiitaiii of tlie proper cle- 
ment ', but of tlio readiness witli wliicli they undergo 
C30 ° 


(lecoinposition so as to present those elements in 
the most siiit.able form ; which is not, however, as 
elements unenmhiiicd, hut in various combinations 
avith each other. Tims carbon and oxygen enter' 
plants together in the fonn of c.arhoiiic acid, oxygen 
and hydrogen together in the form of avater, hydro- 
gen ami nitrogen in the form of .ammonia. Carbonic 
acid ahsorhed by the Icavc.s from the air is dccom- 
jiosed aviUiin the jilaiit, under the iiillnciicc of light, 
.and particularly of the direct rays of the sun, and 
its carbon enters into new combinations to form 
a'eget.ablo siib.staiiccs, aadiilst its oxygen is exhaled 
.again into the .atmosjihcre, aadiich is thus maintained 
in a state fit for the .support both of a-cgct.ablc and 
animal life hj’ the opposite and h.alanced action of 
animals and plants. Of the elements which enter 
into tlie composition of vegetable siihstaiices. Carbon 
is (he most .almiidant ; and, along avitli it, Oxygen, 
Hydrogen, .and Nitrogen constitute the cliicf part 
of every plant. Other elements, both ract.allic and 
non-metallic, are found in comparatively siiiall 
quantity, although some of them arc very generally 
present in plants, ns Calcium, I’otassiiiiii, Sodium, 
.Sulphur, I’ho.siihortis, Silicon, Iron, Aluniinimn, 
Alagiic.siiim, Chlorine, and Iodine. Among the elc- 
nicnt.s fmmd in plants are .also to be cmimoratcd 
Bromine, hlaugaiieiD, and Copper, which occur only 
in iiiimito qiniiititei, and Copiier very rarely. 

There is no cireiilalion in pl.ants like that of the 
blood in nninials, nor any organ nt all aii.alogous to 
n lie.art ; .although there is '.a constant motion or 
circulation of their jiiicc.s, both throughout the whole 
org.aiiisiii ami within individual cells. And .allhoiigli 
the tenii n-ij/irathn lias been often cmidoyed with 
reference to jdants, and ji.articiilavly to le.aves, yefc 
there is not only no action analogous to that of 
lungs, but no oxygenation of tlie juicc.s by tlieir 
being brnnglit into cmit.act witli tlio air; carbonic 
acid and ammonia — not oxygen— being imbibed 
from it for nutrition. And there is iiotliing in tho 
vegetable kingdom having the ‘■lightc.'t lesemblanco 
to a brain or a nervous system, "in the po-'sei-.sion 
of rexn.al organs, liowiver, there is a wonderful 
agreement, avliere it might least Iiave been exqiocted, 
between plants — or at least all pbaiierogamoiis 
plants — .and animals. As to this .and other iiiiport- 
.ant point's eonceniing the life of plants, .'oe Vnoirr- 
.viii.K I’livsioi.oiiv. .'see .also the article Fl.nwiin, 
and llio'C on the different organs of which the llower 
is made up; the .article i FaiiVr, Smrti.Sror.i; ; Cki.i.s’, 
Ciu.i.i-i.Ai: Tis.sfi; Tissuk; AIi.T.\aioi;- 

i-iiosis or OnuANS ; LuAvlis, Stilm, A'c. Tiie greab 
divisions of the vegct.able liingdom are noticed in 
the .article Botanv, in connection with tho subject 
of cl.assilicatioii, and in separate .articles. Tho 
Cror.i-.Ariiu'Ai, DisTumuTioy or BnAXT?, and tho 
l)i.sn.\i-r.s or I’ian'Ts, are noticed under these heads. 

Besides the relations of the animal .and vcgctahlo 
kingdoms already noticed in this article, in their 
joint .and balanced aetioii, lieepiiig the eniistitiition 
of the atmosphere siieh as is lit hotli for aiiinial and 
vegetable life, reference may be here made, in con- 
elusion, to similar relations subsisting in plants 
.and animals as to temperature and .as to tlieir 
mntn.ally jirovidiiig food for one anotlier. ‘ It 
would almost seem as if jilints possessed a power of 
jmidueiug cold analogous to that oxliibitcd by 
animals in prodneing beat, and of this bciicllceiib 
airaiigemcnt man enjoys the benelit in the luxurious 
coolness of tho fruit which nature lavishes on tho 
trojiic-s ’ (Sir J. K TVmieiit). I'iowei's indeed ]>i'o- 
ducehe.at; hut tho juices of plants arc colder than- 
the noil or biirrmiiiding atmosphero during the time 
of active A'eget.ation ; and tho coolness of groves is 
owing not only to shade hut to the transpiration of, 
moisture by tlie iunnmci.ablo leaves. — Inorganic 
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I cnli't.-'iicr^ arc appropriated by plants, as food, and 
ciinvovted by a ‘high and mysterious’ chemistry 
I into organic substances of many kinds, many of them 
j EaitaI>lo food for animals, rvliich feed on organic 
substances alone. But the excrements of animals 
aeain furnish food for plants; and when animals 
di", their bodies undergo a .series of ch.angcs h 3 ' 
(leonm]io5ition, whieli terminate in the production 
of the substances most suitable for the nourishment 
of plants. There is, moreover, not only this conver- 
rion of the same m.atter into animal and vcgebable 
subst.anccs alteniatel}' ; but there is also a continu.al 
transformation of matter which h.as remained inor- 
ganic throughout long geologic periods into organic 
substances, and in this some of the lowest kinds of 
jilants are 2 iarticular] 5 ’ cmploj’cd, ns lichens, which 
decompose and feed upon the ver 3 ’ rocks on which 
thc 3 ' grow ; whilst, on the other h.and, the fossil 
■remains of remote jicriods, and alt the jiroducts of 
decomposition, exhibit matter which. once formed 
part of living organisrhs returned to an inorganic 
•state. 

PLANTA'GEXET, the Burnamc of the French 
family of Anjou, which, in 1154, succeeded to the 
throne of England on the c.xtiuction of the Norm.an 
d 3 ’nast 3 " in the male line, and reigned tilt 14S5, 
wlicn it was supplanted by the f.amil 3 ' of Tonon 
(((. V.). The name P. belonged originally to the 
House of Anjou, and is said by' antiquarians to have 
been derived from the circumstance of the first 
count of tliis house having caused himself to be 
scourged with branches of broom {planta-pcnixta), as 
a penance for some crime he had committciL On 
the extinction of the male lino of the Horman 
dynasty in the ]]crson of Henry I., the crown of 
England was claimed hy .Stephen, count of Blois, 
the son of Henry’s sister Adcla, or Adeliza, and by; 
Henry’s own daughter JIatilda (‘the Empress 
lilaucl’), then the wife of Geoffrey P., Count of 
Anjou, for her sou Henry Plantagcnot. .Stephen, 
by favour of the nobles, was the successful compe- 
titor, on the condition that Henry' should succeed 
liim ; .and accordingly on Stephen’s dc.atb, in 115-4, 
the son of Geoffrey P. ascended the throne of 
Engkand as Henry II. His sons Pilchard I. .and 
John succeeded him, and the descendants of the 
latter in the direct male line — viz., Henry' III., 
Edward I., Edward II., Edward III., and (Edw.'ird 
III.’s eldest son, the Black Prince, having died 
before liis father, loaring an only' son, who .a.s) Bicliard 
II. — succeeded -vrithout interruption. The eldest 
male lino now became extinct, and it w.as neces- 
sary to choose the rightful heir to the throne from 
among the descendants of E<lward III.’s other 
son.". His second son had died arithout heirs, but 
Ijk.nel, Buko of Clarence ; John of G.aunt, Duke 
■of Hancaster ; and Edmund Langley, Duke of York, 
his third, fourth, and fifth sons respectively, were 
rtill represented by' legitimate issue. Of these, 
Edmund hlortimcr, Earl of Jlarch, and Anne Mor- 
timer, the avifo of Bicliard. E.arl of Cambridge (who 
w.as the eldest son and heir of Edmund Langley, 
Duke of York), the linc.al descendants of Lionel of 
Clarence, possessed the prior claim to the throne ; 
but Edmund avas put in prison by Ilcni-y IV., the 
•eldest son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
who usurped the croavn in 1,399, and tnansmitted it 
to his linc.al descendants Henry V. and Henry VI. 
By this time Edmund hlortimer had died with- 
out heirs, and the descendants of the marriage of 
his sister Anno (the heiress of Clarence) avith 
llichr.rd, E.arl of Cambridge (the heir of York), 
uniting the claims of the third and fifth sons, 
had, through their maternal ancestress, a superior 
claim to the throne over Henry VI. the Lancas- 
trian monarch, who ' only represented the fourth 


son of Edaa'ard HI. Bicbard Duke of York, the 
son of Bicliard of Cambridge and Anne Mortimer, 
attempted to obtain the croavn, but he avas t.aken and 
executed, le.aving to his sons the task of aa'enging 
his death, and asserting the claims of the combined 
house of York and Clarence to the throne, in 
avhich they aa'ere ably assisted by Bichard Neville, 
Earl of Waravick (‘ the King-maker’). The result 
aa'as a long and desolating civil avar (1455 — 1485) 
bctaa'cen the partisans of York and Lancaster, which 
is knoaa'n in history as the ‘.Wars of the Boses’ 
(the L.ancastri.ans having chosen for their emblem a 
red and the Yorkists a white rose), in avhich more 
than 100,000 persons perished, and many noble 
f.amilies aa'cre cither extirpated on the field and the 
scaffold, or completely ruined. During this dreadful 
contest, in aa'hich the Yorkists generally had the 
advanbage, Edavard IV. (the eldest son of the Duke 
of York aa'ho h.ad been executed), his son Edav.ard 
V., and his brother Bichard III. (q. v.) successively 
saa-ay'ed the scoiitrc. But Eichard’s cruel and 
ty'raimical goa'ernment added neav a'igour to the 
rea'ia'ing Lancastrians, and Henry Tudor (see 
Hcnt.y VII.), the representative of their claims, 
defe.atcd the Yorlast ty'mnt on the field of Bos- 
avorth ; and then, by his marriage avith EUzabeth, 
the eldest daughter of Edavard IV., .and the repre- 
sent.ath'c of the Yorkist claims, reunited in his 
family the conflicting pi-ctensions to the throne, 
aa'hich he transmitted in peace to his descendants. 
.See TuDon; and for the events of this contest, see 
Bosr-s, Wares or the. 

PLANTAGI'NEiE, or PLANTAGINA'CB/E, a 
imtural order of exogenous plants, mostly her- 
baceous and aa'ithout stems ; the lo.avcs forming 
rosettes, flat and ribbed, or taper and fleshy; the 
floaa'ers gcncr.ally in spikes, and gcner.ally herma- 
phrodite ; the c.alyx 4-partcd, persistent ; the 
corolla hypogynous, membranous, persistent, its 
limb 4-parted ; the stamens four, inserted into the 



corolla, with long filaments ; the ov.ary free, of a 
sinc'lc carpel, 1 — 4-celled; tlie cells containing one, 
two, or many ovules; the fruit, a membranous 
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capsule avitA a lid. The testa of tlio seeds abonnds 
in mncilage, avliioli is easily extracted by boilin" 
■n’.ater. Tbo order is allied to Pbimhaginccc and 
Privndacea. There are about 120 known species, 
diffused over all pai-ts of the globe, but most 
abundant in temperate and cold countries. _ The 
most important genus is Plantago, the species of 
which often reocia'o the English name Plaxtaik. 
Five of this genus arc found in the United Kingdom, 
the chief of avliicli ai'o the following : tho GnuATUu 
PiuVNTAiN, or WAYT.nrAD {P. major), one of the 
most common of British jdants ; a perennial, avitli 
broad ovate stalked Ic.aa'os and long cylindric.al 
spikes, growing in pastures, w.aysides, kc. It is very 
aa’idoly diffused oa’cr tho world. Its seeds are a 
f.avouritc food of birds, and the gathering of the 
spikes to feed cage-birds is familiar to every one. 
Tile Ic.avcs aro .applied to wounds bj’ tho peas.antry 
in many distriots. They are said also to be a usctid 
.application to ulcers .and indolent scrofulous tumours. 
— Tho lliBWor.T P1..VXTAIX, or PviBGn.YSS {P. lance- 
olala), is another very common British plant, form- 
ing no sm.all part of the herbage of many meadows 
and pastures, and sometimes sown by farmers, 
because its foliage is produced c.aily in tho se.ason, 
.and is then accept.able to oxen, sheep, and horses ; 
but dcon-.d most suitable for jmor soils, as its 
spreading leaves occupy too much of the ground, 
and choke better grasses in rich hand. Its leaves 
aro lanceolate, and taper at both ends; its spikes 
are short, ovate or cylindrical, and placed on long 
angid.ar stalks. Its seed is acceptablo to cage-birds. 
This is the plant, conuuouly known as ‘bullies,’ or 
‘ sodgors,’ tho striking off tho heads (or spikes) of 
which is such a favourite amusement of children. 
— Tho muodago of the seeds of Planlago hpaghida 
and of P, psgUium is much used in India in catarrhs 
and other complaints ; and P. psyllium — called 
Flb.vwobt, and its seeds FLinsnnD— is cuUiv.ated in 
Franco for tho sake of this mucilage, which is used 
by p.apor-stainoi's in preference to that obtained 
from linseed, and is also extensively used by muslin 
manufacturers for stiffening their goods. Tlio plant 
h.as a branched snreading stem, and rociured leaves. 

PLA'NTAIN {Musa Paradisaica), a most import- 
ant food-plant of Iroihcal countries, and one of tho 
largest of herbaceous plants, belongs to tho natur.al 
order Miisaccm fip v.), and is a native of tho East 
Indies, where numberless varieties of it have been 
cidtivatcd for thousands of years. It is now diffused 
over all the tropical and subtropical regions of the 
globe. It must have been carried to Americ.a soon 
after or during the d.iys of Columbus, for its fniit 
was a principal article of food there in the first half 
of tho IGth e. ; but there is nothing to supj'ort the 
conjecture of Humboldt that there may bo different 
species cultivated under the name of I'., and some of 
them natives of America. The P. is now, however, 
cultivated to tho furtlicst depths of tho primcv.al 
American forests, aocoinp.aiiies the Indians in their 
frequent changes of residence, forms the wc.altli 
of many occupiers of laud in tho vicinity of grc.at 
towns, where l.argo plantations of it are made, and 
is a true staff of life to the population of all colours 
and classes in tropical countries. In many regions 
it is the principal article of food. 

In tho genus Musa, there arise from tlio midst of 
the leaves— or apparently from the top of the stem, 
the shc.athing bases of tho leaves forming a tree-like 
false stem— stalks which bear grc.at spikes of flowers, 
each enclosed in a largo bract or spathe; tho 
flowers, and aftonv.ards the fruit, .arc arr.angcd in 
clusters or almost in whorls on tho stalk; the 
flowers have a perianth of six segments, live of 
which cohere as a tube slit at tho back, and the 
sixth is Email and conc.ave ; there aro six stamens, 
063 


one or more of them imperfect; tho geiyx 
inferior, o-celled; with two rows of ovules in 
cell ; tho fruit is fleshy, and has many 
imbedded in its piilj). The name JMusa is from 
Arabic moz, a plantain ; the P. seems to bo des"r' 
by Plinj’ under tho name pala, a name pro!'"' 
derived from an eastern root, from which also Co. 
the name plantain. Tho specific name ParadiS' 
alludes either to a fancy that the P. was • 
forbidden fruit of Eden, or to a legend that • 
aprons which our first parents made for themsel- 
were of P. leaves. 

The stem of tho P. is usually 15 or 20 feet hi; 
although there aro varieties h.avin^ a stem of on 
six feet. The loaves are very large, the blai 
being sometimes ten feet long and three feet broa 
undivided, of a beautiful shining green ; tho mid. 
strong and fleshy. The fruit is oblong, v.aryjug fro 
its usii.al long shape to an almost spherical on 
obscurely angular, eight inches to a foot long in th 
v.arictics commonly known by tho name P., of whic 
the fruit is usually cooked or prepared in son-, 
way in order to bo eaten, and very often forms . 
substitute for bread; whilst the smaller-fruitP' 
varieties, of which tho fruit is eaten raw, a., 
generally kn. wn by the name Banana (q. v.) ; thi 
names, however, being somewhat variously used. 

The P. is gcncr.ally propagated by- suckers ; ano 
a ‘sucker .attains maturity in about eight months 
or a year after, being planted. The stem is cut 
down after fruiting, but tlie plantation does not 
require renewal for 15 or 2U years. Plantains 
ought to bo .at least ten feet ap.art in plant.ations 
of them, or six feet in single rows ni'ound fields or 
g.ardcus. Tlio P. has been sometimes cultiv.ated 
with success in hothouses. 

With the exception of two or three palms, it 
would not bo easy to name, in tho whole vegetable 
kingdom, any plant which is applied to a greater 
number of uses than tho plantain. Tho fruit is 
sometimes c.aten raw, .although more generally — 
c.xccpt tiiat of tho b.anana — boiled or roasted, and 
variously prop.arod. It is both farinaceous and 
saccharine. In most of tho varieties it has a sweetish 
taste ; in some it is mc.aly ; and in some it is sub- 
acid or austere. It is ns much used before being 
perfectly ripe ns when it is so. In tho West Indies j 
the P. boiled and beaten in a mortar is a common 
food of tho negroes. Plantains baked in their 
skins, or fried in slices with butter and powdered 
over with sng.ar, are favourite dishes in some tropi- 
cal countries. They' .are preserved by drying in tbo 
sun or in ovens, and pressed into m.asses, in whicli 
state they keej) for ye.ars, and furnish a wholcsomo 
article of food Tho unripe fruit, peeled, sliced, 
dried, and powdered, is c.alled P. meal, and in 
Guiana Conguin-tay; it is whitish with dark-red 
specks, a fragrance like orris-root, and a taste like 
wheat-flour; and is made into excellent .and nourish- 
ing dishes. A good and avholcsomo starch is 
obtained from tho P. by r-asping and washing.— A 
decoction of tho fruit is a common bevcaago ; and a 
kmd of aviue is obtained from it by fermentation. 
— Tho top of the stalk is a good boiled a-eget.able. — 
Tho leaa'os arc much used for packing, and many 
other inirposcs; tho fibre of their stalks is used 
for textile purposes and for cordage; .and it is 
prob.ablc that it might bo used for paper-making ; bnt 
hitherto the le.ave3''.and stems of plantains have been 
generally burned or left to rot. 

So great is tho food produce of the P., that, ■ 
.according to Humboldt’s calculation, it is to that 
of tho pot.ato ns 41 to 1, and to that of avheat .as 
13.1 to 1. Tho P. requires little .attention. 

'The name P. is frequently extended to tho avholo 
geuus Musa. Wild species, with austere fruit,. 
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I r.rc four.J in ni.iny parts of the East. One ascends 
I the Himalay.as to an elevation of C500 feet. A 
I spM;ipj found in the South Sea Islands (jl/. troglochj- 
, In, -I'm) is remai-kahle for hearing its clusters of 
I fn;:t erect, not pendent like the other species. Its 
I fruit is eatable, as is that of ilL Cavaxdishii and of 
M. Chimniis, species or varieties smaller than the 
common plantain. — The Musa svhich is extensively 
cultivated in the Philippine Islands for its fibre, 
Aiinca or Manilla Hemp, is very similar to the 
common P., but lias a green, bard, and austere frnit. 
It is generally cut when about a j’ear and a half 
old, before flowerin". The outer buyers of the stem 
yield the coarsest fibre ; that of the inner is so fine 
that a garment made of it may be enclosed in the 
hollouv of the band. — The jmimg stems of M. Enseic, 
the Ensete of Abj’ssinia, are n.sed in that country 
as a boiled esculent. 

PLANTAIN-EATER {Mtiso]>7inga), a genus of 
birds of the family Musophagktm, to the whole of 
wbicb the same English name is often extended. 
The Musophagidcc are tropical birds, African and 
South American, of the order Inscssores, and tribe 
Coiiircsii-es, albcd to finches, but many of them 
large, and more like gallinaceous birds than finches. 
Tiioy are birds of beautiful plumage. They bavm 
strong thick bills, more or less curved on the top, 
the cutting edges jagged or finely seiTiited, so as to 
render them very efficient instruments for cutting 
soft vegetable substances,-on which they feed, as the 
plantam and other fruits, and for dividing the suc- 
culent stems of plants, wbioli they cut off close to the 
ground. They live much among the boughs of trees, 
and are active and wary birds. The true plantain- 
eaters [Musophaga) have the base of the bill extend- 
ing upon the forehead; the Touracos (Corglhatx) 
have a smaller bill, and the bead crested. 

PLANTA'TION, a term sometimes applied to 
places whore timber trees have been planted. In 
that sense, as a general rule, whoever is the owner 
of the soil, is entitled to the trees wbicb are planted 
in such son. “When land is let by lease to a tenant, 
the tenant does not become the owner of the trees, 
-and cannot cut them down. But be is in England 
and Ireland entitled to reasonable estovers ; that is, 
to cut sufficient wood to repair or build the houses, 
or make implements of husbandry. The common law 
of England was very defective in protecting planta- 
tions, for it was held that, as the trees were part of 
the realty, or.soil, and nobody could steal the soil, 
hence nobody could be punished for larceny of trees. 
But this defect was cured by statute. Whoever 
cuts, breaks, roots up, or otbenviso destroys or 
damages, with intent to steal, the whole or any 
part of a tree, sapling, or shrub, if the damage is 
of the amount of one shilling, may be convicted 
summarily, before justices of the peace, and fined 
£5 ; for a second offence, be may be committed to 
the bouse of correction for twelve months or less ; 
and for a third offence, be is guilty of felony, and 
may be punished as for larceny. So, whoever steals 
or damages a live fence, may be fined by justices 
a sum of £5 ; and for a second offence, may be com- 
mitted to the bouse of correction for twelve months. 
Moreover, if any person is found in possession of a 
piece of a tree or live fence, and do not give a 
proper account of bis coming into lawful possession 
of the same, be may be fined £2. — In Scotland, 
various acts of the Scotch parliament were directed 
against offences of damaging trees, wbicb are 
punishable as malicious mischief ; the penalty 
being £10 Scots for each tree less than ten years old, 
and £20 Scots for each older tree. Tenants may also 
be'fined for such offences. In case of injuries to, 
fences, old Scotch statutes also provide a punishment. 


PLANTATION axd PLANTING OE TREES. 
See Aeboricultuke. 

PLANTIGRA'DA, in Cuvier’s zoological system, 
a tribe of Carnivora (q. v.), characterised by placing 
the whole sole of the foot ° 

on the ground in walking. 

The sole is generally des- 
titute of hair. Both fore 
and hind feet are five-toed 
in all the plantigi-ada. The 
P. are generally more or 
less nocturnal in their 
mode of life, and their 
movements arc slower and 
their gait more clumsy 
than tkose of the Digiti- 
grada. They are also, in general, less carnivorous ; 
many of them feed in part or occasionally on 
vegetable food. The conformation of their limbs 
and feet gives them a power of standing erect on 
their bind-feet, which none of the Digitigrada nat- 
urally possess, and of wbicb advantage is taken in 
tame bears for the amusement of spectators. 

PLANTIN, CiinisTOPHE, an eminent printer, 
was bom at St Avertin, near Tours, in 1514, and 
set up a printing-estabbshment at Antwerp in 1550, 
which soon became the greatest and most celebrated 
of the time. He bad often twenty presses or more 
in active operation. Guicciardini mentions bis 
printing-establishment as the finest ornament of 
the city of Antwerp, and as one of the wonders of 
Europe, and the learned agreed in regarding him as 
the first printer of bis time, although ho was the 
contemporary of Aldus and Estionne (Stephens) ; 
but this is true only as regards the number of works 
which issued from bis establishment, and the beauty 
of their typography; for the services which the 
others have rendered to classic literature are far 
beyond those of Plantin. P. was nevertheless him- 
self a man of varied, though probably not very 
profoimd learning. He superintended the publica- 
tion of works in several languages, and was extremely 
careful of their accuracy, employing able and learned 
correctors of the press, whom be remunerated 
liberally, and pubhcly offering rewards for the 
discovery of errors. The most noted of all bis 
publications is the Bihlia Polygloita (8 vols. 15G9 — 
1572), which was printed imder the personal super- 
intendence of Arias Montamis, the court chaplain 
of Philip n. of Spain, and towards which, Philip 
gave GOOD ducats for the purchase of paper. But 
the oldest book icnown to have proceeded from the 
press of P. is the Institution d'une Fille de Nohle 
Maison, Iraduile de Langue Toseane en Francois, by 
Jean Boiler (Ant. 1555). P. died at Antwerp in 1.589. 
He had set up printing-establishments in Leyden and 
Paris, and these, with th.at in Antwerp, were carried 
on by the husbands of his three, daughters. 

PLANTS, in point of law, when put in a garden 
or other ground let to a tenant, belong to the land- 
lord, and not to the tenant, for they become part of 
the soil. Hence, a tenant cannot dig them up and 
remove them, at the termination of his lease. This 
ri"ht of the landlord, however, is seldom enforced 
w?th much strictness, partly because the tenant may 
alter and remove the plants at discretion during his 
lease, and thus can evade the rule of law. In the 
case of nursery-grounds, however, the above rule 
does not apply, as between landlord and tenant, for 
the plants are considered the Stock-in-trade of the 
nurseryman, who puts them in the groimd, not 
■with a view to let them grow permanently, but as 
a convenient mode of keeping them for sale. Hence, 
at the termination of his lease, the tenant can 
remove them all. 
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riiAIJU'DtiS, AIaxtmus. Scq Asritoi.ORY. 
rLASEJT'OIA, an ancient and inncli-dccaycd, 
l)ut most iiictmcscivic town of Sj'ain, in Kstroinadura, 
d.'i miles nortli-nortli-cast of C'accrcs, elands on a 
atcej) liill,avitli licavitifid and fertile valley?, extisid- 
iii" on the nortli-wost and sontli-caKt sides. It is 
almost wholly girdled hy the eh ar water.s of the 
Jertc; and the Eurroniidim; scenery, mihr.acing 
city, c.aalle, river, roeh, ami mountain, and over- 
arched hy a .sunny and nnclomh d .shy, is reniarh- 
,nhly heautiful. U'he city contains the ]«icture'-ijne 
remains of an anei'-nt caslh', and is snrroiindcil by 
crnmhlin'; w.alls, !nrmonnti.d by (IS towers, ami 
Jiiereed hy li.v gal"s. M'aler ia hronght to the 
town hy an ante duel of Sb archr*s, 'J’horc are 
.seven (lothio eiiurch! s an e|>iseo]i,d and S(;ver.al 
other jialaces, and the cathedral, an ornate Oolhic 
I'diliee. hesun in MbS, anil iMime liortions of which 
are i'liil unlini.Hheil, while others have been .altered 
and dialieuretl. 'J'ln: cathedral cont.ains many nohle 
tomhs, uitli efllgies. 1'., onen a llonrishine and 
vnport.anL city, was founded in 111*1). It mnv 
c.irne! on l■ome minor manufactures of cotton, 
avoollcn, .ami In mpen fahnes, and of hats ami 
leather. I’o]'. .about (illlll). 

r Ij.V"; M .A, a iihennis mineral, a variety of 
qnail.'. or chalcedony, of .a darh-gr. en colour, hlach 
when unpolished and lun hy reflects. I light, hnt 
Very tram lucent when In hi betwein tin- cVe ami 
the light. It IS very nearly allied to hehotrops or 
hlooib tone, blit lias no r.'d .' pd'', is more (raiislu- 
eeiit, and is not ite -eptilile of r.i brilliant a |>oli"li. 
It is never found et) t.dli d. It is a r.are mineral, 
and th" line t .spis iim n i ar.- brought Ir.nit India and 
(.’hiiia. It was highly pri.vd hy tlm amai nt lloman . 
avho wrought it into ornament i of various hinds; 
and Very line engraved Ip emu ns have b .ai found 
among the niiii. of aiieient Home, 'j*ii.' an- i* nt i 
are laid to have obtaim d tin ir plr.'iin from Mount 
Olympus, in .\‘:a .Minor Tin- iiime plains i 
' liippo's.l til he nil iitual with the (IiisU pr.i'ii;, a 
1 !■ el;, the r having pa' ’ed into /. 

l’I>,'\ .*'.SKV, .S'L.' .Si I'l* , Voh X. 

I’liASTIiU or I'AIIIS .s..' C m-.i-''. 
I’l/.V.STr.I.f NO, the art of c.ivering w.all". 
]iartitioir, c'lliiig', Ae . with a eompo'ition of lime 
liiixi d With rand and hair. It ri m'ually d.nie in 
thrieeint’. 'I'lie tird coat i'l the roll. I foundation 
on which the re it is placul ; it i i tln r. fore of a good 
thiehm" '.ami is hatelnd or cro'—d svitli lim i, i.i 
as to give a hnnd for the iie\t coat. The lir-it coat 
i'i.allowid to dry tlioroiighly ; then the cecoiid coat 
is lloat "d over the lir.t, and nihb' d well in with a 
Hal h.iard, ahoiit Itlinehe i r.piare, • o aa to briilgit .all 
to a fair and npial ruif.iC' (in .Seollaml this is e.alKd 
the *; Iraight-'iiimg 'J ; ami before the reemd coat hai 
thoroughly dii'd, the thinl or liir.-himg coat is 
ai'plied in lim r mat. ii.d", and in a mo:e Inpiid i.l ite. 
In the ca' e of celling c.iriii. i's, imiuldiiig ', Ae., 
pla't. r of I’.iris or Miieco n geiierilly ii-id. This 
leti or har.l' iis more rai'idly than lime, and h.is 
n blur and whiter inrf.ace. (Irnament-’ (e.alle.l in- 
richmi nts| lire gem rally cniiiiios.-d of plasti l of I’.irii, 
and ca' t in moulds. Tin y are then n I in tln ir 
jdacei aftir the cornice lias, h.'eii mad.-, or riii:. 

I’lsA.STKIt.S arc a class of inedicin.al agenti 
which arc ciiqihiycd ixternally with various object^. 
They arc lolul and teiiachiiis com[ioiimls, ndheiive 
at the ordinary temiieratiiie of the hody, and 
owing their consnlency — 1. To the chemical coii- 
hination of oxide of lead, with one or more f.atty 
acids ; or 11, to .a due iidmixtiire of wax, or fat, ami 
resin ; or .'l.to tile chemical lu tion of tliecomiHUicnt 
parti of the ]>laster on each other. Slrictl}' npeah- 
ing, the tirm J’hntcr lihoiild he restricted to the 
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first class of compoiind-s ; s*ix., ,to combination of 
oxide of lead with fatty acids. In the Uritish 
I’li.arniacopreia, there are directions for m.alciiig 
in plasters, viz., ammoniac and mercury plaster, 
Ib'll.adoniia plaster, caiitharides jdaslcr, chalyheato 
plaster, galhamim plaster, litharge (or lead) plaster, 
mercurial pl.ast'gr, opium plaster, iiitch plaster, resin 
il.a.ster, soa]) plaster, and warm plaster. d'ho 
itharge (or lead) jilaster, directly or indirectlj', 
enters into the comiiosilion of all the twelve oflicinal 
plasters, cxcejiting those of animoiiiae and mercury, 
cantharidcs, .and pitch. Li-ml Ph-'trr, which is 
usii.ally sold under the name of Virirhiiton, in com- 
tiiii.aliou with resin, coiislitiile.s the ordinary wHn'-irc 
jilattir. The best ])lastcr of thi.s hind for ttra]iping 
i.s coiiipo-ed of a niixliirc of six drachms of re-.iu 
with a pound of lead pla.stor. Tlio ciuitUnrhlcs 
pl‘ts!rr and the rimmonlfic <iiul jiiercni-i/ pfosAr, are 
cxaiiiplc.s of the recond and third v.arietie.''. 

IMa'itcri arc generally Ucjit in rolls ; and when they 
arc to he used, they .are molted at a temperature 
of not more than t!12', ami spread ou soft leather. 
They arc employed to answer two distinct indica- 
tions. namely, to act vii'rliiimcdUij, .ashy nfi'ording 
ardlicial ‘uqiiioi t to weal: niiiseiil.ar slriietiircs, hy 
prcv.-nling tlircatein'd or tedious excoriations, hy 
prob'cting jiavts already excoriated fiom the action 
of the air, Ac.; and to .act lU'cli-iiuitl'j as btimuhint, 
discnlii'iit, alterative, niiodyno, Ac. 

PIiA'TA, Te\. S’eo Ai-.tiiiNTixi; Ilnri-ni.ic. 

PI/ATA, Hill m: i.\, a wide c.slnary of .‘(onth 
.\meii.-.i, hctwci'ii Unigiiay on the north and the 
Argeiitin.' Confederation on the (oiith. forms the 
month of the I’.ir.iiia (q. V.) and the Uruguay (q. v.). 
It is t’l'O mill I loii'g. Ci* miles broad .at liiicnos 
.\yri ..and MO inih'i hnnd at its month, hctwciv 
.Maldonado and Cap" San ,\iitoiiio. .At its mouth 
it i'. on an avi rag.', only .ah nit 10 fathoms deep; 
.at Monte VMi o it i-i only fathoms ; and at Ihiciiin 
Ayres ahotil IC.belihcp. .Some c me.'). lion of the 
vaUl solum" of water which thi-i i tiiary carri.'S to 
the Atlantic may h ' had when it is rcmi inhered 
that with it. .allhicnts it draim an arc'i of 1 .'.'.‘O.IKIO 
!(|iian' mill". The ■.troiig and irngtihar cnnent=, 
and the i tidih n t. iiqi'.- ts of the La 1’., render its 
navigation extn iiivly dangennis. It is estiin.atod 
that through this i ' liiarv .shout nne-fourth of the 
l•rod^ll'e of .‘'^.iiith Ann nea i'l hnnight to market. 
Tor the navi'gatioii of its nllliieiit.'!, see P.vn.vcf.vv, 
r.MlANA, all'l Cl'.l l'.fAV. 

IToAT.-K A, _ or I’L.ViVK.-r., a city in riio 
svc'.lern j'arl of Itooti.a, on the horder.i of Attie.a, 
and at the f.iot of Mount Citha ron. It was .aleitit 
O;. mile- from Tiiehci. In -ISO li.c., it w-as dc-.troved 
hy the IVr.'iaiis, hccaii'e the iiihahitanls had tal;i n 
leirt seith .\thens in the battle of Mar.alhon; hut in 
the following year, it wai the leene of the glorious 
victory wi.n hy llic Laec.hi'iuonian Oriehs, under 
I'.ui-aiiias and Ari-.tidcs. over the IVr.'-ian hordc.s 
coiiiniaiiiled hy Maidoiiiii'!— a victory that liiially 
delivered l!ri"ec from the threatened yohe of the 
inv.idcr. In the third year of the ri'Io)ioiiiic-ian 
war (1-0 n. i'.), it was attached hy .a Tliehan- 
I.aceda'iiioiiiaii force— for the I’lat.eaiis wire tirm 
friends of Atliciis — and heroically defended itself 
for more than two year--, until it was starved into 
.“iirrciidcr. The little garri-on of about 200 men 
wen' jnit to the .sword, and the city was raved to 
the ground. .Siicli of the I’lal.eans as cscajied 
were hos)iit.'d)ly received at Athens. Hy the treaty 
of Antalcidas (."ST I'.i'.), their children were .allowed 
to go h.ack again, and rchiiild their city, after an 
exile of 'lOyc.im; hut they were .again driven out 
by their inqilac.aldo eiieniios, the Tlieh.aiis; and half 
a century elapjed before the victory of I’hilip of 
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I II.-ce<ion at C]ia:roncia enabled the Plataeans to 
fmallv r. turn to their liotncs. After this, the citj- 
I r'-maintd inhabited, probably till the latest days of 
I the eiu|iirc. It is mentioned in the Cth c. A.D. 
Pnine rains of P. are still visible near the village of 
Kdkhln. 

PLATA'LEA- See Spoonbill. 

PLAT -BAND, in Architecture, a flat fascia or 
baud, rvith less projection than breadth. 

PL.4.TE, in Heraldry, a Pioundle {q. v.) argent. It 
is represented flat, and in the heraldry of Scotland 
is knorvn as a Bezant argent. 

PLATE-MAHKS are legal impressions made on 
articles of gold or silver at the various ass.ay offices, 
for the purpose of indicating the true value of the 
metal of vhieh the articles are made. The marks 
are a series of symbols, rvhioh are embossed in a 
lino of about three-quarters of an inch in length, 
and usuall}" on every sep.arate piece of which an 
article is composed. Tliese symbols arc — 1. The 
maker’s own mark or initials. 2. The standar’d or 
assay mark ; aiz., for gold, a crown, and figures 
denoting the number of carats fine. This means 
that pure gold is reckoned at 21 carats, and every 
part of alloy added reduces that standard number 
(see Chrp..tT) ; so that if a piece of gold-plate or jewel- 
lery is marked with a crown and IS, it indicates 
that it consists of 18 parts of pure gold, and 6 parts 
of some other metal allo 3 'cd with it. (Sold of eight 
carats is now legal, but as it is marked by the 
assa}' ofiicc, there can he no decei>tion, if the public 

• understand the plate-marks. If not, they may p.ay 
for pure gold, rol}'iug upon the hall-mark, when 
in reality they onlj’ receive a third part gold. For 
surer — England, a Hon passant; Ireland, a harp 
crowned ; Edinburgh, a thistle ; Glasgow, a lion 
rampant. 3. The haU-mark of the district office-^ 
London, a leopard’s Head crowned ; York, three 
lions and a cross ; Exeter, a castle with two wings ; 
Chester, throe wheat-sheaves or a dagger; New- 
castle, three castles ; Birmingham, an anchor ; 
Sheffield, a crown ; Edinburgh, a castle and lion ; 
Glasgow, a ’tree, salmon, and ring; Dublin, the 

• figure of Hibernia. 4. The duty-mark, indicating 
the pajTUont of duty, xnz., the head of tljc reigning 
sovereign. 5. The date-mark. Each office has its 
alphabetical mark, indicating the date of the stamp. 
In London, the assay j'oar commences on the 30th 
■of Jlay, and the date of the current j'car is indi- 
cated by one of the first twenty letters of the 
alphabet used in regular succession ; thus, the Gold- 
smiths’ Company of London have used the following 
marks : 

From 171G to 1755, Homan Capital Letters. 

n 175G If 1775, Homan Small Letters. 

II 177G I, 1795, Old English Letters. 

n 1790 n 1815, Homan Capital Letters A to H. 

„ 181G II 1835, Small Homan Letters a to u. 

n 1S3G II 1855, Old English Letters 3 to «!il. 

„ 185G II 1875, Small Black Letters a to u. 

Thus, 5C 53 ^ 5* S would represent the mark 
on Elkington’s plate, made in the j'ear 1874. 

PLATE-POWDER, a composition used for 
cleaning gold and silver jilate and plated articles. 
It is also called Rouge-powder (see Rouge). It is 
made by levigating rouge with three times its 
weight of prepared chalk, until they are thoroughly 
mixed into an almost impalpable liowdcr. Some- 
times Putty-powder (q. v.) is used instead of rouge, 
and a little rose-pink added to colour it. A plate- 
powder is also sometimes made by levigating 
quicksilver avith tavelve times its aveight of prepared 
chalk, amtil it is thoroughly incorporated, and forms 


n gray powder. It puts a remarkable brillianc}’’ on 
sila-er-plate, but is very iujm-ious to it. 

PLATING signifies the coa'ering of an inferior 
metal avith one of the precious metals, the object 
being to give the appearance of silver or gold to 
articles chieflj- intended for table use. At present, 
the articles are generally made of German sila-er, or 
some of the similar avhite-metal alloys ; but formerly, 
copper, or an alloy of that metal avith brass, was 
used ; the disadamntage of which avas that, as the 
coating of silver avore off, the red colour of the 
copper became disagreeably apparent through the 
thin coa'cring of silver. Gold is rarety plated on 
any other metal than sila'er, except for purposes of 
deception. Previous to the introduction of electro- 
idatins, the method generally pursued avas that 
aaffiich has acquired the name of Sheffield-plating, 
from the large extent to which it was carried on in 
that toavn. It consists in soldering on to one or 
both sides of an ingot of the baser metal, a thin 
iflate of silver. The ingot is always of an oblong 
shape, and is most carefully prepared on the 
surfaces which are to receive the silver, so that 
nothing shall prevent the complete union of the 
two. The shape and relative proportions of the 
ingot, and its 
plating of sila-er, ^ 
are seen in the 
figure : aa is the ^ 
sila-er on the 
upper and loaa-er 
surfaces, for doaiblc-plated goods ; h, the body of 
the ingot, of copper or avhite-metal alloy. The 
soldering is a process requiring much care and 
nicety : the plates of silver are thinly coated 
with a concentrated solution of borax, and are 
then applied to the prepared surfaces of the 
ingot, to avhioh they are firmly bound with iron 
avire, and then placed in the plating -furnace, and 
subjected to a strong heat. This furnace is so 
arranged that the interior can be constantly aa-atched, 
and aa-hen the proper temper.ature is attained, the 
workman knoavs the exact instant to avithdraav it. 
The act of soldering is almost instantaneous, and 
fusion would immediately folloav, if the ingot was 
not quickly avithdraavn. I^en cooled, the aa-ire is 
taken off, and the ingot is taken to the rolling- 
mill, aa-here it is passed baokavards and forwards, of 
coaarso avith the sila-er above and below, until it is 
rolled out into a sheet of the exact thickness 
required. Hoavever thin it may be made, it is 
found that the relatia-e thickness betaveen the ingot 
and its layers of silver is always the same. As 
usual in all cases of rolling or strilcing metal, 
aune.aling from time to time is necessary, to remove 
the brittleness avhich these operations cause. 

This method does not admit of the manufacture 
of any portions such as ornament.al moffided 
borders, &c. ; these had therefore to be formed 
separately of copper, and avere coated by the 
process caDed Silvering (q. v.). Noav, hoavea-er, it is 
found better to make them of sda-er rolled thin, and 
fill them inside avith lead, to give them solidity ; by 
this plan is avoided the annoyance of the silver 
rubbing off, and exposing the copper. Sheffield- 
plating is still made extensia-ely, but the manu- 
facture is rapidly declining in presence of the newer 
art of electro-plating. See Galvaitism. 

IVithin a very recent period, and since the 
subject of electro-plating avas treated under the 
article GALa-ANiSM, some very rem.arkable appli- 
cations of the process have been discovered ; for 
instance, it is no longer confined to the deposit 
of silver and gold; aluminium, silieium, titanium, 
tungsten, molybdenum, tin, cadmium, lead, bis- 
muth, palladium, rhodium, iridium, and the alloys 
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brass and bronze, are .all now deposited under p.atent 
processes. Of .all those, by far the most impor- 
tant is the deposit of the .alloys, .and a very l.arcjo 
tr.adc has sprung np in mnnufac'turcs of iron coated 
with brass. The importance of being able to cover 
a nictal so cheap, yet so easily corroded as cast iron, 
with so ornamental an alloy as br.ass or bronze, can 
hardlj' be overrated. Consequently the process is 
carried on verj- extonsivelj- and satisfactorily. 

PLA'TINUM (s3’mb. Pt, cquiv. 09 — now sj-stcin, 
19S — sp.gr. 21'5) is one of the ‘noble metals,’ which 
m.aj' bo ohlaincd in more forms than one. It is onlj' 
found in the native state, usually ocoumng in small 
glistening granules of a steel-gray colour, which 
.always contain an admixture, in v.arj’ing proportions, 
of several metals, most of which are rarely found 
except in association with platinum. Sometimes, 
however, it is found in masses of the size. of a 
pigeon's egg, and pieces weighing ton or even 
twenty pounds have occasionallj' been found. The 
following table shows the composition of crude 
lilatinum ore as obtained from dili'ercnt parts of the 
globe. The analyses wore conducted Messrs 
JJeville and Debraj’. 
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Euthenium is al-o almost alw.aj-.s present, and in the 
above analyte.s is probably inihuUd with theiriihum, 
which it cloudy re.-eiiibU s. 

Thcroaro two modi s of obtaining platinum in the 
form of ingots from the ore, Imtli of which require 
iiiitioe. The nutliod uhieli li.is been uuivcrii.allv 
employed, till uitbui the last live yo.ars, was that 
dheoverod li_v tVoll.istoii, the leading steps of which 
were ns follows; .\ftei' the removal of the melabs 
.a»siiei.atcd " 'th llie platiiuiin, liy the successive action 
of nitric and lijdroililoiie aeul.s, the iilatiniim itself 
is dissolved in aqua rczia, from which it is precipi- 
tated by a solution ol sal ammoniac in tlic foiiii 
of .a sparingly- Soluble double s.ilt, the chloride of 
.ammonium and jilatinum. n pre-sented lij- the formula 
iI,Xb'l,rtCI_. This salt i-i washed .and heated to 
redno.ss, 1>3' uhieli means the ehlonne and ammonia 
.are expelled, leaving the metal in the fonn of a 
gi-ay, spoiigv, soft ma.ss. hiiowu to chemists as 
s/ioie/V p/iiliiinm. In thiu loriii, it is very liiiclv 
puwileied under uater, is n.-.\t sli.aiied bv’inteiiae 
piessurc into a iiiajs. and is then e.vjios'ed to an 
intense heat in a v, md-furmiee. the ingot being 
formed h3’’ hammering it upon its tv.o ends. (If 
haminered on its sides, it split.--.) Tins hc.ating 
and forging must ho repe.ited till tho mct.al 
heenmes homogeneous and tliietile. 

Deville and Ueliray have introduced an cntirel3- 
new method for the extraction of phatinnm from 
its ores. They lirst form a fnsihlo allo3- of thus 
metal with lead, 113’ ex[iosiiig tho platinum ore — 
2 cut. heiiig used 111 n single cxiicrimciit, with 
equal weights of galena and litharge gi'aduall3' 
added, aiiil a little glass to act as a Ilux — to fiiU 
redness in a rcvcrheralory furnace lined with cl.ay. 
The Bulphur of the galena is oxidised and c.xpellc'd, 
.and the liquid .aIlo3‘ of lead and platiniiin is .allowed 
to rest for some time, to .allow the osmide of 
iridium, which is not affected liy tho preceding 
operations, to sink to the bottom. The ujipcr 
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portions of the alloy arc then decanted, and ^ 
into ingot-moulds, which are submitted to cupeu 
tion ; and tho metallic platinum which is left lu-' 
the cuiicllation is melted and refined in a fuma 
of lime — which is cmpIo3'cd in consequence of . 
being a very bad conductor of heat — by means ■ 
the o_X3’hydrogcn blowpipe. The pl.atinuin oljt.aint 
in this manner is ne.arty pure, and ver3' ductile a,, 
malleable. For details regarding this process, whir 
has been patented both in Franco and in this coon 
tp', tho reader is rcfeiTcd to the memoir, ‘ On Pl- 
tiiium and the hletals which accompany it,’ in ^lu 
Annales dc Chlmh el da Phjsiquc for August 1859. 

Platinum, as obtained by either of tho ahov- 
processes, c-xhihits, a bluish-white metallic lustre 
it is c.xceedingly mallcahlo and ductile, and is 
infusible, molting only before tho ox3’hyclrogoix 
blow-pipe, or in a vcr3’ powerful blast-furnace, such 
.as th.at used by Devillo and Dobrny. It oxp.ands loss 
by heat than any other mct.al, and it is usually 
reg.ardcd .as the heaviest form of matter 3’et known ; 
but, according to Devillo and Debra3’, osmium ajid 
iridium arc about cquall3' dense. It is imaffected 
by atmospheric action, and does not undergo oxida- 
tion in the air at even the highest temperatures. It 
is not aoi.;d on 113' nitric, h3alrochloric, sulphuric, or 
h3alrollHoric acid, or in short, h3’ .any single acid ; 
but in atjua regia it SI0WI3' dissolves, and forms a 
soluble hichloriilc. In consequence of its power of 
resisting the action of acids, it is of great service in 
experimental and manufacturing chcraic.ol processes, 
platinum sp.atiilas, capsules, criicihlcs, &c., being 
cmjiloycd in every labor.ator>’ ; while iilatinum stills, 
weighing sometimes as much as one thousand 
ounces, arc fro_qucntl3’ used for concontr.ating oil 
of vitriol, ri.atinum is, however, corroded if hc.atod 
with the nlltalics or nlk.aliuo earths, and especially 
with a nii.xturo of nitrate of potash and li3’dratcd. 
potash, an oxide being formed which combines with 
the alk.aline bases. 

Tho form of tho mct.al known ns sponq’j phtiniim 
has been alread3- noticed. Tiio metal iii.ay, liow- 
over, bo obtained iii a state of subdivision much 
liner th.an that in which it is left on heating tho 
double chloride of (ilatimim and ammonium — 
iiamel3’, in the .state known .as PlaCiniim Pine!:. In 
this form it rcscmhlcs soot. It m.a3’ ho prepared in 
various w.i3’s, of wliich one of tho simplest is to 
boil a rolution of bichloride of platinum, to wliich 
an OXCC.S3 of carhouate of soda ami a quantity of 
sugar iiave been added, until the prccijiitato formed 
after .a little time becomes porrcctl3’ black, and tho 
supeniataiit liquid colourless. Tlio black powder is 
then collected on a filter, washed, and dried by a 
gentle heat. In its fincl3’ comminuted st.ate, cither 
.as Bpong3" (ilatiiium or platinum black, it jiosscsscs 
a remarkable jiowcr of condensing and absorbing 
gases, one volume of iilatimim black hciiig able to 
.absorb more than lOl) volumes of 0X3'gcn. This 
•absorption .aiqiears to he accompanied b3’' a conver- 
sion of some or all of the 0X3‘gen into tho modifica- 
tion known as Ozone (q. v.), since the metal becomes 
c.apahle of exerting tiio most energotio oxidising 
action, even at ordin.ar3' tem]ieratnrcs. For cx- 
amiilc, it can cause the combustion of a jet of h3'dro- 
gen, can oxidise snlphuroiis acid into sidpliuric 
acid, ammonia into nitric acid, and .alooliol into 
acetic acid, the rise of temperature in tho last c.aso 
licing often Bufficicntlv great to cause inflammation. 
Platinum in tho compact form, as foil or wire, 
possesses shiular powers, but in a f.ar lower degree. 

Platinum nia3’ ho c.asil3’ alloyed with most of tho 
metals, tho aI!o3-s being in goner.al much more 
fusible than pure platinum. Hence care must bo 
taken not to heat tho oxides of metals of easy 
reduction, such as lead and bismuth, in jdatimim 
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. ro, if anv lednction took place, the 

crnriijic v.'oukl he do^troyctl hy the fusion of the 
r. -ukiiiy alloy. An alloj' of pl.atinum, iridium, and 
i rlo.d’uin is found, hy the investigations of Denlle 
J .and Lehr.ay, to ho harder, and capable of resisting 
j .a higher temperature than the pure metal; and 
1 hence is admirably adapted for the formation of 
crucibles, &c. 

I There are two oxides of platinum, .a protordde, 
I rtO, and a bino.vide, PtO.,, neither of which can be 
I fonmed by the direct union of the elements. Ex- 
I cejiting that the change wliich platinum vessels 
undergo when cont.aining the caustie alkalies, &c., 
and exposed to a red heat, is due to the formation 
of a superficial layer of oxide (probably hinoxide), 
these compounds are of little interest. The snl- 
p/iides and chlorides correspond in number and com- 
position to the oxides. Of these compounds, the 
bichloride (PtCL) alone requires notice. It is formed 
by dissolving platinum in aqua regia, and evaporating 
the solution to dryness ; and it is obtained as 
a deliquescent, rcddish-broivn mass, which forms 
an orange-coloured solution in water, from which, on 
evaporation, it crystallises in prisms. It is also 
freely soluble in alcohol and ether. A solution of 
this salt is much used for the recognition and 
detcimination of potash and ammonia. 

By the action of ammonia on protochloride of 
platinum (which is obtained by heating a solution 
of the bichloride to a temperature of 450°), sever-al 
remarkable compounds are formed, which possess 
strong basic characters, and ai'o of great interest in 
a theoretical point of view, such as Platosamine 
(PtHnUO), Platinamine (PtHjXO^), &c. 

PLA'XO, who, along with Aristotle, represents 
to modern Europe the whole compass of Greek 
speculation, was born at Athens in the year 429 B.C., 
shortly after the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war, and the same year in which Pericles died. 
Ho was of ' a good family — being connected, on 
the mother’s side, with Solon ; and on the father’s 
side, with Codrus, one of the ancient kings of 
Athens. Ho received a good education, according 
to the cornmoft practice of the Greeks, in music, 
gj’mnasticsJ and literature. His rich and gorgeous 
imagination is said at first to have essayed its 
powers in poetry; but when about 20 years of 
age, having become acquainted with Socrates, he 
threw all his verses into the fire, and consecrated 
his great intellect to philosophy. When he was 
20 ye.ars old, the political troubles, of which the 
death of Socrates was only one temble symptom, 
forced him to leave Athens for a season, and he 
resided at hlegara, with Euclid, the founder of 
the Megaric sect. The disturbed state of his 
n.ativo country, doubtless, also was one cause 
of the frequent travels which ho is reported to 
have made. Of these, his three visits to SicUy, 
during the time of the elder and j'oungcr Dionysius, 
are the most celebrated and the best authenticated. 
Th.at he visited Ital 3 % is extremely probable ; at all 
events, he was most closely connected with Archytas 
and the Pythagorean philosophers ; though, as 
Aristotle [Metaph. i. 6) justly remarks, he borrowed 
from Heracleitus as well as from Pythagoras, and 
put a stamp of freshness and originality on aU that he 
borrowed. After returning from his first visit to 
SicUy, being then in his fortieth ye.ar, he commenced 
teaching phUosophy publicly, in the Academei.a, a 
pleasant garden in the most beautiful suburb of I 
Athens, and there "athered around him a large school 
of distinguished followers, who maintained a regular 
succession after his death, under the name of the 
Philosophers of the Academy. He lived to the age 
of S2 ; was never married ; and must have possessed 
some independent property, as he expresses himself 


.strongly against teaching pUilosojjhy for foes, and 
v^ nowhere read of his having held anj' public 
office from which he could hav-c derived emolument. 
Such are the few reliable facts known as to the life 
of Plato. 

The principlo.s of his plulosophy are happily 
better known ; for all his groat works hav*e been 
preserved, and have always been extensively read 
wherever the Greek language was known. The only 
danger to which the students of his philosophy 
have been exposed is the confusion of the doctrines 
distinctly taught by him with the exaggeration 
of these as afterwards worked out by the Keo-Pla- 
tonists of Alexandria ; but this is a danger which 
the exact critical scholarship of modern times has 
put out of the way for aU persons who exercise 
common precaution in the acquisition of knowledge. 
The distinctive character of the Platonic phUosophy 
is expressed by the word idealism, as opposed to 
rc.alism, materialism, or sensationalism, using these 
words in their most general and least technical 
sense, the capacity of forming and using ideas being 
taken as an essential virtue or quality of mind, as 
contrasted with matter; of thought as contrasted 
with sensation ; of the internal forces of indivuduals 
and of the universe, as contrasted with the external 
forms by which these forces are manifested. As 
such, the ideal philosophy stands generaUy opposed 
to that kind of mental action which draws its stores 
principally from without, and is not strongly deter- 
mined to mould the materials thus received by any 
type of thought or hue of emotion derived from 
within. In other words, the phUosophy of P. is 
essentially a poetical and an artistical philosophy ; 
for poetry, painting, and music all grow out of 
idealism, or those lofty inborn conceptions by which 
genius is distinguished from talent. It is also, 
at the same time, a scientific phUosophy, for the 
pm-est science, as mathematics — on which P. is 
well known to have placed the highest value— is a 
science of mere ideas or forms conditioned by the 
intellect which deduces their laws ; and, above all, 
it is essentially a moral and a theological philosophy, 
for practice, or action, is the highest aim of man, 
and morality is the ideal of action ; and God, as 
cause of all, is the ideal of ideals, the supreme 
power, virtue, and excellence to which all contem- 
plation recurs, and from which aU action and 
original energy proceed. The distinctive excellence 
of the Platonic phUosophy is identical with its 
distinctive character, and consists in that grand 
union of abstract thought, imaginative decoration, 
emotional purity, and noble activity, which is the 
model of a complete and richly endowed humanitj\ 
The poetical element in P., so wonderfully com- 
bined with the analytical, shews itself not only 
in those gorgeous myths which form the peroration 
of some of his profoundest dialogues, but in that 
very dialogic form itself, of which the situation is 
often extremely dramatic ; though this form of phil- 
osophic discussion perhaps owes its existence more 
to the lively temper and out-of-door habits of the 
Greeks, than to the special dramatic talent of Plato. 
On the other hand, the defects of the Platonic 
philosophy arise from its essential one-sidedness, as 
a polemical assertion of the rights of thought against 
the claims of the mere senses, of the stability of the 
eternal type against the constant change that char- 
acterises the ephemeral form. In his zeal to submit 
all that is external to the imperatorial power of 
internal conception, the phUosopher of ideas is apt 
to forget the obstinate and uPpliable nature of that 
external world which he woiUd regulate, and after 
projecting a grand iiew scheme of society, according 
to what appears a perfect model, shews like the 
architect who, after drawing out the model of a 
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mavUe temijle, finds he has only bricks to build 
it with. Por this reason, extremelj' practical men, 
and those who are compelled to reason chicflj' by an 
extensive induction from external facts, have ever 
felt an instinctive aversion to the Platonic phil- 
osophy ; and P. himself, b3' some of the strange 
and startling conclusions, in matters of social 
Ecienee, to which his ideal philosophj* led, has, it 
must be confessed, put into the hands of his aelver- 
saries the most efficient we.apons bj’ which liis ideal 
system may be combated. 

The starting-point of the Platonic philosophj', as, 
indeed, it must be of all philosophy, properly so 
called, is the theory of knowledge. This is set 
forth in the Thccclclus, the Soptiistes, and the Par- 
menides; and in the Cratyhis, the foundations are 
laid for a science of language, as the necessary 
product of a creature energising by ideas. The 
Platonic theory of knowledge, as developed in the 
Theectehis, will be most readily rmderstood by 
imagining the very reverse of that which is vulgarly 
attributed to Locke ; viz., by drawing a strong and 
well-marked line between the province of thought 
and that of sensation in the production of idc.as, 
and taking care that, in the process of forming 
conc' itions, the mind shall alwaj's stand out as the 
dominant factor. In other words, the hackneyed 
simile of the sheet of blank p.aper, applied to the 
mind by extreme sensational philosophers, must 
either be thrown away altogether or inverted ; the 
more active part of the operation must alwaj'S be 
assigned to the mind. The formation of knowledge, 
aeoordiug to P., may be looked on as the gr.adual 
and sj’stematic elimination of tho accidental and 
fleeting in tho phenomenon from the necessary 
and permanent ; and the process by which tho 
mind performs this elimination— and it can bo per- 
formed only by mind — is called Dialectics. This 
word, from dialcjioinai, originally signifies only 
conversational discussion ; thence, th.it discussion 
conducted in such scientific fashion as to lead to 
reliable results, i. o., strictly logical. Tho product 
of dialectics is ideas, and these ideas being the tide, 
forms or typos of things which are common to all 
the indisfiduals of a species, all the species of a 
genus, all ‘■he genera of a familj', and all the families 
of a class, generate classification— that is, Imowlcdge 
of tho permanent in phenomena — and definition, 
which is merely tho articulate verbal expression 
of this permanency. The construction of the con- 
fused results of observation into tho orderly array 
of clear conceptions, by a sort of cross-examination 
of tho phenomena, performed by minds impassioned 
for trutli, is exhibited as tho gre.at characteristic of 
the teaching of Socnates, in the Memorahilia of 
Xenophon, "in the di.alogues of P., the same purifi- 
cation of the reason, so "to speak, from the clouds 
of indistinct sensuousness, is exhibited on a higher 
platform, and with more comprehensive residts. 
Por between Soemtes and P., notwithstanding a 
deep internal identity, there was this strilcing diiler- 
ence in outward .attitude— that the one used logic 
as a practical instrument in the hands of a great 
social missionary and preacher of virtue ; avhile the 
other used it as the architect of a great intellectual 
system of the universe, first and chiefly for his own 
time and his own place, but, as the event has 
proved, in some fashion also for all times and all 
places. 

Wo should err greatlj', however, if we looked on 
P. as a man of mere speculation, and a writer of 
met.aphysic.al books, like certain German professors. 
Xoither P. nor any of the great Greeks looked on 
their intellectual exercises and recreations as an end 
in themselves. With them, philosophy did not 
mean mere knowledge or mere speculation, but it 
588 


meant wisdom, and wisdom meant wise action, 
wise action meant rfirtue. Tho philosophy of 
therefore, with all its transcendental flights, 
•which wo hear so much, was essentially a pr.ic*’ 
philosophj' ; all his discussions on tho theory 
Knowledge and the nature of ideas are under‘'''t 
mainly that a sj'stem of eternal divine tj'pes, as ' 
only reliable knowledge, may sen'o as a fonudal i 
for a virtuous life, as the onlj' consistent cc." 
of action. Virtue, with Socrates and P., is on 
practical reason. As in the Proverbs of Solom., 
all vice is folly, so in the philosophj- of P., '■ 
imperial mrtue is pJironcsis — i. e., ‘wisdom’ 
practical ‘ insight.’ Tho other two great Gj..,. 
and Platonic wtues — sophrosync, ‘ modeivition ’ < 

‘ soiuidmindedncss,’ and dikaiosyne, ‘ justice,’ or ‘•h 
assigning to every act and every function its prop 
jfiace — are equally exemplifications of a reasonaW 
order applied to action — such an order as alone ai,- 
everywhere testifies the presence of mind. Th 
theory of mor.als as worked out from such principl 
is, of course, as certain as the necessary laws of th 
reason which it expresses ; and accordingly, thi 
Platonic morality, like the Christian, is of th.ni 
high . -der which admits of no compromise 
with ephemeral prejudice or local usage. The 
contrast between the low moral standard of local 
respectability and that which is congruous with 
the imiversal laws of pure reason, stands out as 
strikingly in Plato, as tho morality of the Sermon 
on the Mount in tho Gospels does against the 
morality of the Scribes and Pharisees. Spilendid 
pass.ages to this efioot occurs in various parts of 
P.’s v-ritings, piartioularly. in the PcpvMic and the 
Qorgias. in perfoot harmony ■with the Platonic 
theory of noble action, is his doctrine with i-egard 
to pure emotion and elevated passion. Love 'with 
P. is a transoendenUl admiration of excellence — an 
admiration of which the soul is cap.ablo by its own 
high origination and the germs of godlike excellence, 
which are implanted into it from above._ The pibilo- 
Sophy of love is set forth with imaginative grandeur 
in the P/imdrus, and with rich dram.atio variety in 
the Banquet, of which dialogue there is an English 
translation by Shellej-. Tho philosophy of beauty 
and the theorj- of ificasure are set forth with great 
analj’tic acuteness in the Pkilehus. "With P., 
the foundation of bc.auty.is a reasonable order, 
addressed to tho imagination through the senses 
— i. e., EjTnmetry in form, and harmony in sounds, 
the principles of which are as certain as the laws of 
logic, mathem.atics, and morals— all equally neces- 
sai-y products of eternal intellect, acting by the 
creation and by the comprehension of well-ordered 
forms, and well-harmonised forces, in rich and various 
play through the living frame of the universe ; and 
the ultimate ground of this lofty and coherent 
doctrine of intellectual, moral, and cesthetical 
harmonies lies with P., where alone it can lie, in 
the unity of a supremo, reasonable, self-existent 
intelligence, whom we call God, the fountain of aU 
force, and the cre.ator of all order in the universe ; 
the sum of whose most exalted attributes, and the 
substantial essence of whose perfection maj-, as 
contrasted ■nfith our finite and partial aspects of 
things, be expressed by the simple term to ayathdn — 
the Good. Ikom this supreme and all-excellent 
intelligence, human soids are offshoots, emanations, 
or sparks, in such a fashion, that they jiartake essen- 
tiallj' of the essential nature of the source from 
which thej' proceed, and accordingly possess unity 
as their most characteristic qualitj', attest their 
presence everywhere by a unifying force which 
acts by impressing a type on whatever materials 
are submitted to it, and is filled with a native joy 
in the perception of such types, the product of 
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t’, 1 ? same <;li\-ine principle o! nnitj’, avhercsocrer 
l)ro=entc 1. Tiio undivided unity and uiiifjdng force 
' r.-hieli’ v.-o call the soul is immortal, being from 
iij nature altogether unaffected by the changes of 
I decay and dissolution to which the complex struc- 
i turn of the material human body is exposed. The 
' dnetrinc of the immortality of the soul is most fully 
. set forth in the Pliccdo, a dialogue which combines 
I with the abstract philosoplrical discussion, a graphic 
i narrative of the last hours of Socrates, which, for 
simple pathos and unaffected dignity, is nDsiirpassed 
liy any human composition. 

The most complete and systematic exhibition of 
the opinions of P. will be found in the Tic/mfiZic, or 
ideal commonwealth, of which an excellent English 
tr-anslation has been recently made by Davies and 
Vaughan. The Hejpnhlic is not, as the title would 
lead us to suppose, a political work, like the Politics 
of Aristotle. It is, as Baron Bunsen well remarked, 

I not so much a state as a church with which this 
I great work has to do ; or at least, both a state and 
I a church ; and the church is the superior and domi- 
nating element. In the Pepitblic, accordin^lj% we 
find the necessity of virttre to the very idea of 
social life proved in the first hook ; then the whole 
process of a complete moral and scientific education 
IS sot forth with snob fulness as to throw the 
strictlj’ political part of the book, including the 
germs of what is now c.alled political economy, very 
much into the shade. The principles and govern- 
ment of an ideal mor.al org.anism, of which the 
i-ulers shall bo types of fully developed and per- 
fectly educated men, is the real subject of the 
. Pcpublic, which accordingly forms a remarkable 
contrast to the inductive results of the thoroughly 
practical work of Aristotle on the same subject. 
P.’s commonwealth is a theoretical constmctioji 
of a perfect ido.al state of society ; Aristotle’s is 
.a praetic.al discussion on the best form of political 
government possible ‘under existing conditions. 
Of the value of P.’s work, both suggestively in the 
world of politics, and dogmatically in the region 
of moral and religious speculation, there can be no 
doubt; but as a practical treatise on politics, it is 
vitiated throxighout, both by its original scheme, and 
. by an inherent vice in the author’s mind, which pre- 
vented him from recognising the force of the actual 
in that degree which necessarily belongs to such a 
complex art as human government. Of this faidt, 
the author was himself sufficiently conscious, and 
has accordingly, in another large political treatise, 
the Laivs, endeavoured, for practical purposes, to 
make some sort of compromise between the trans- 
cendental scheme of his Commonwealth and the con- 
ditions of existing society. But however he might 
modify individual opinions, there was a ouc-sided- 
ncss about P.’s mind, which rendered it impossible 
for liim to struggle successfully with the diffi- 
culties of complex practical politics. He was too 
much possessed with the’ idea of order, and, more- 
over, had planted himself with too manifest a 
polemical attitude against Athenian democracy, to 
give due weight to the opposite prineixfio of free- 
dom, proved by experience to be so indisx)ensable to 
every lie.althy and vigorous political development. 

Physic.al science, in the days of P., stood on no 
basis sufficiently sure or broad to authorise a philo- 
sophy of the material uhiverso with any prospect 
of success. Nevertheless, in his Timanis, the great 
philosoi)hcr of ideas has attempted this ; and it 
is a work which, however v.alueless in the face of 
tile grand rcsidts of modern chemical and Idnetical 
research, will ev'er he consulted with advantage, as 
■ a grand constructive summary of the most import- 
ant facts and theories of nature, known to the 
Greeks, before the accurate observations of Aristotle, 


and the extended mathematics of the Alexandrian 
school. The great question as ''to what matter is, 
and whence, P. nowhere seems to settle very clearly ; 
hut the general tendency of ancient thought was 
tow.ards a dualism, which recognised the inde- 
pendent existence of a not very traot.ahle element 
called matter, in which P. seems to have acquiesced. 

The worlcs of P. were extensively studied bj’’ the 
Church Fathers, one of whom joyfully recognises, in. 
the great teacher of the Academy, the schoolmaster 
who, in the fulness of time, was destined to educate 
■the heathen for Christ, as Moses did the Jews. A 
lofty p.ossion for P. likewise seized the literary 
circle of the Medici at the jieriod of the revival of 
letters in Italy. Since that time, the tyronnons sway 
of Aristotle, clmracteristic of the middle ages, has 
.always been kept in check by a strong band of 
enthusiastic Platonists in various p.arts of Europe. 
Since the French Bevolution particularly, the study 
of Plato has been pursued with renewed vigour in 
Germ.any, France, and England ; and many of our 
distinguished authors, without expressly profess- 
ing Platonism— as Coleridge, Wordsworth, Mrs 
Browning, Buskin, &c.— have formed a strong 
and a growing party of adherents, who could find 
no common banner under which they could at 
once so conveniently and so honourably muster as 
that of Plato. The .amount of learned labour 
expended on the text of Plato diu-ing the present 
century, has been in proportion ; and in this depart- 
ment the names of Bokker, Ast, and Stallbaum 
stand pre-eminent. Professor Jowett also, in 
Oxford, has made P. his standard author for many 
years ; from his hand we had, in 1871, bis transla- 
tion of the dialogues of _ Plato. _ Mr Grote, the 
historian of Greece, published his Plato and the 
other Companions of Socrates in 18C4. One of the 
best accounts of the Platonic philosophy in the 
English language will bo found in Archer Butler’s 
History of Oreel; Philosophy, vol. ii. 

PLATOFF, IiIatvei IvA^•ovITCH, Count, the 
Hetman of the Cossacks of the Don, and a Bussian 
cavalry general, was born on the banks of the Don, 
6th August 1757, and was descended from .an 
ancient and noble family, which had emigrated 
from Greece. Having acquired a considerable repu- 
tation for wisdom and bravery, he was appointed by 
the Czar Alexander I. Hetman of the Cossacks ; and 
subsequently, as a lieutenant-general in the Bussian 
army, and afterwards as commander of the Bussian 
irregular cavalry, be took a prominent pari; in the 
wars both with France .and Turkey. After t^ 
French bad evacuated Moscow, and retreated, P. 
liunv upon their mar with the utmost pertinacity, 
avearying them out by incessant attacks, cutting off 
straggling parties, c.apturing their convoys of pro- 
visions, and keeping tkem in. a state of contintial 
terror and apprehension. The French historians 
state that Bonaparte’s army suffered more loss from 
the attaolis of P.’s Cossacks than from priv.ation and 
exhaustion. He defe.ated Lefebvre at Altenburg. 
After the rout of the French at Leipzig, he inflicted 
gi'eat loss upon them in their retreat, and siib^- 
nuciitly gained a victory over them at Laon. The 
inhabitants of Seine-et-Marne will long remember 
him by the dev.astations and pUlage cominitted by 
bis undisciplined bands. He was eutbusiastioally 
welcomed by the Parisians (to their shame), and 
also by the English, who presented him with a 
s.vord of honour on tho occasion of his visit to 
London in company with Marshal Blucher. The 
allied monarchs loaded him with honours and deco- 
rations, and tho czar gave him the title of Count. 
He retired to liis own country, there to moum the 
death of his only son who had been killed in the 
campaign of 1812, and died near Tcherkask ™ ISIS, 
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No other Exissiau general over exercised sncli an 
influence over the men under his command, and 
their _ awe of him was not greater than their 
affection • hut this was doubtless oxving to the 
inflexible and speedy justice which he administered 
to them, and to the freedom xvith which ho left 
them to rob and pillage. 

PLATO'NIC LOVE, the n.ame given to an .affec- 
tion subsisting between two persons of different sex, 
avhich is presumed to be unaccompanied by any 
sensuous emotions, and to be based on moral or 
inteUectual affinities. The expression has originated 
in the view of Plato, avho held that the common 
sexual love of the race, harassed and afflicted with 
fleshly longings, is onl 3 ’' a subordinate form of that 
2rerfect and ideal love of truth which the soul should 
cidtivate. Whether such a sentiment as Platonic 
love can really subsist between persons of different 
sox, has been frequently disputed; but u-ithout 
pronouncing positively on a point so delicate, and 
depending so much on differences in our spiritual 
organisation, it may be safely affirmed, that 
wherever a feeling — calling itself by this name — 
exists, it h.as imdoubtedly a tendency to develop 
int' something more definite and dangerous. 

PLATOO'N (probably from the French pehlon) 
was a term formerly used to designate a body of 
troops who fired together. A battalion was com- 
monly divided into IG platoons, and each comp.any 
into two platoons, the jffatoon thus corresponding 
to the present subdiadsion. The word is obsolete 
in this its original sense ; but it survives in the 
expression ‘platoon exercise,’ avhich is the course of 
motions in connection with handling, loading, and 
firing the musket or rifle. 

PLATTE. See NennASKA. 

PLA'TTEN-SEB. See Balatox. 
PLA'TTSBUBG, a village of New York, U.S., 
on tlie ayest shore of Lake Champlain, at tho mouth 
of the ria’or Sai'anao, avhich furnishes water-poaa’cr 
to several mills and factories. It has a custom- 
house, academy, .and six churches. In Plattsburg 
B.ay avas fouMt the naa'al b.attlo of Oh.aniplain, in 
wliich^ the British flotill.a, under Commodore 
Doaa’nio, was defeated by the Americ.an commodore 
M'Donough, September 11, 1814; aa-hilc the land 
forces, amounting to 14,000 men, under Sir George 
Proamst, aa'cre defeated by General Macomb. Pop. 
in 1870, 5139. 

PLA'TYPUS. See DocK-niLL. 

PLATYSTO'IMA (Gr. broad-mouth), .a genus of 
fishes of the family Silurida:, haadng a very flat 
(depressed) snout, and a very largo mouth with six 
long b.arbels; the skin quite destitute of scales; 
tavo dorsal fins; the ej’cs lateral, level aadth the 
nostrils. The species are numerous, some of them 
ait.aiuing a largo size, m.any of them notable for 
their distinct and conspicuous markings. Sevcnal 
are natia^es of the rivers of the noith-e.ast of Soutli 
America; and among these are some of the most 
beautiful and delicious of fresh- water fishes, as P. 
iigrlnum, knoavn among different tribes of Indians 
by v.arions names— ConrWo, Colite, Oronni, &c., 
which has an elong.ated bodjq light blue, trans- 
versely streaked aauth black and aa-hite, and a 
spreading forked t.ail. It is both t.akon by baited 
hooks and shot aa-ith arroaa'S by Indians, as are 
several other species, some of aa’hich are found as 
far south as Buenos Ayres. 

PLAU'EN, an important manufacturing toavn of 
S.axony, in a beautiful v.alley on the White Bister, 

74 miles south of Leipzig by railavay. It was the 
chief town of the Saxon Voigtland, .and its castle 
aa’as .at one time the residence of the Voint, or 
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imperial commissioner, but is noavused .as the so.at of 
jirstice and other courts. P. contains a gymnasium, 
a royal palace, and numerous educational and bene- 
a-olent institutions. It carries on extensiam manu- 
factures of muslin, cambric, and jaconet goods, as 
well as embroidered fabrics and cotton goods. In 
Seyrtember 1844, 150 buildings were destroy^ed by 
lire, and after that ea'ent, the toavn w.as almost 
wholly rebuilt. Pop. (1871) 23,355. 

PLAU'TUS, M. Accins, or, more correctly, T. 
hlACOius, the grc.at comic poet of Home, aa'as born 
about 254 B. C. at Sarsina, a village of Umbria. 
^ye have no Icnoaa-ledge of his e.arly life and educa- 
tion ; but it is probable that he came to Home aa’hile 
still a youth, and there acquired a complete mastery 
of the Latin langiragc in its most idiomatic jforra, as 
well as an extensive familiarity with Greek liter- 
ature. It is rmcei-tain whether he ever obtained 
the Homan franchise. His first employment w.as 
with the actors, in whose service he saved an amount 
of money sufficient to enable him to leave Borne 
and commence business on Ins own account. What 
the nature of this business was, or where he carried 
it on we are not informed ; we know, however, that 
he faired in it, and returned to Borne, where he 
h.ad to earn his livelihood in the service of a baker, 
with whom he was engaged in turning a hand-mill. 
At this time — a few years before the outbreak of 
Uie Second Punic War — ^he was irrobably about SO 
years of ago ; and while employed in his humble 
occupation, he composed three plays, which he sold 
to the managers of the public games, and from the 
proceeds of which he avas enabled to lepve the mill, 
and turn his hand to more congeni.ol’ avorlc. The 
commencement of Iris literary career may, therefore, 
be fixed about 224 B. c., from avhich date he con- 
tinued to produce comedies avith avonderful feitUity, 
till 184, avhen ho died in his 70th ye.ar. ' He 
w.as at first contemporary with Liviiis Androniciis 
and Nreafliis ; subsequently ar-ith Ennius and 
C.'cciliits. 

Of his mimoroits plays— ISO of which boro his 
name in the last century of the republic — onlj’ 20 
h.ave come doavn to us. Many of them, hoavever, 
were regarded as spurious by the Boman critics, 
among ar-hom Varro in his tre.atise (Quccstlones 
Plaulina:) limits the genuine comedies of the poet 
to 21. _ With the exception of the 21st, these 
V.arronian comedies arc the's.ame as those we now 
possess. Their titles, arranged (avith the exception 
of the Bacchides) in alyrhabetical order, are as fol- 
lows : 1, Amphilryo; 2, Asinaria; 3, Aulularia; 4, 
Gaplivi; 5, Curculio; 6, Casina; 7, Cistdlaria; 8, 
Epidicus; 9, Bacchides; 10, Mostellaria; 11, Men- 
eeclimi; 12, Miles; 13, Mercator ; 14, Pseudolus ; 
15, Pcemdxis; 13, Paso,; n,Jiude)is; 18, Slicims; 
19, Prtmmmus; 20, Tntculentus; 21, Vididaria. 
As^ a comic ovriter, Plautus enjoyed immense popu- 
larity among the Bomans, and held possession of 
the st,age down to the time of Diocletian. The - 
advaoitjq the humour, and the rapid action of his 
l>lays, as avell as his sidll in constructing plots, 
commanded the admrr.ation of the ediic.ated no loss 
than of the unlettered Bomans ; avhile the fact that 
ho ayas a national poet prepossessed his audiences 
in his favour. Although he laid the Greek comic 
dr.ama under heavy contributions, and ‘adapted’ 
the plots of Men.andcr, Diphiliis, and Philemon 
with aU the license of a modem playrvright, he 
al\a-ays preserved the style and ch.aracter natia-e to 
the Bomans, and reproduced the life and intellectual 
tone of the people in a avay that at once conciliated 
their sympathies. The admiration in avhich he aras ' 
held by his contemporaries descended to Cicero 
and St Jerome; ai'hile he has found imitators in 
Sh.akspe.are, MohSre, Dryden, Addison, and Lessing, 
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, . ''ll tran'-.1:i.tnr3 in most Euro])ean countries. Tlie 
.iniy complete translation of liis avorks into En^lisk 
[ is that Ijy Thornton .and Warner (5 vols., I7G7 

I — 1774). 'Unfortunately the text of lii.s plays, as 
) they have conio down to us, is in such a very 

I corrujit st.ate, so defective from lacunae, and so 

I filled with iuterpohatious, that much yet remains to 

I lie done by the gr.ammarian and the commentator 

I before they can be read with full appreciation or 

I cmnfort. The editio princeps wits printed at Venice 
in 174*2. Weise and Fleckeiscn have given ns good 
modern editions; but tli.at of Piitsclil (1st ed. 
1S4S-54 ; 2d ed. 1S71) shews such adminable acute- 
ness and learning as to have superseded all others. 

PLAYFAIR, Jonx, a Scottish m.athematician 
and natural philosopher, ■;v.as born at Benvie in 
Forfarshire, March 10, 174S. His father, who 
was minister of the miitcd p.arishes of Liff .and 
Benwe, sent him to the university of St Andrews 
at the age of 14, to study with a view to the 
ministr 3 ' ; and here P. obtained great reputation 
as a diligent and successfid student, especially 
in mathematics and natural philosophy j so much 
-so, that while a student, he for some time dis- 
cluarged the duties of the hf.atural Philosophy chair 
dui'ing the illness of the professor. In 1773, he 
entered the ministry, and succeeded his father 
in the parish of Liff and Benvie. During his leisure 
hours, he still prosecuted his favourite studies, the 
fruits of these labours being two memoirs. On the 
Arithmetic of Imposiihla Quantities, and Account of 
the Lithological Survey of Schihaltion, which were 
communic.ated to the Royal Society of London. 
.In 1782, he resigned his p.arochial charge, to super- 
intend the education of the sons of Mr Ferguson 
of Eaith ; and in 1735, he became joint-professor 
of Mathematics along with Adam Ferguson in 
the university of Edinburgh ; but exchanged his 
chair for that of Natural Philosophy in 1805. Hq 
took the part of Mr fafterwards Sir John) Leslie 
(q. v.), his successor in the Mathematical chair, and 
published a pamphlet full of biting satire against 
the ‘new-sprung zeal for orthodoxy.’ He became 
a strenuous supporter of the ‘Huttonian theory’ in 
geology, and after publishing his Illustrations of 
Mie Huttonian Theory of the Earth (Edin. 1802), he 
made manj' journeys for the sake of more exten- 
sive observations, p.artioidarly in 1815, when he 
visited France, Switzerland, and Italj*. He died 
at Edinbirrgh, 19th July 1819. P., according to 

Jeffrey (Annual Biography, 1820), ‘ possessed in the 
highest degree all the characteristics both of a fine 
and a powerful understanding ; at once penetrating 
and vigilant, but more distinguished, perhaps, by 
the caution and success of its march, than by the 
brilliancy or rapidity of its 'movements.’ P. was, 
during the later part of his life. Secretary to the 
Eoj’al Society of Edinburgh. From 1804, he was a 
frequent contributor to the Edinhurgh Review, criti- 
cising the works of Laplace, Zach, and Kater, and 
the great trigonometrical surveys, both French and 
English, w'hich had just been completed. Ho also 
wrote the articles ‘ iEpinus ’ and ‘ Physical Astro- 
nomj’-,’ and an incomplete ‘ Dissertation on the 
Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science,’ for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. His contributions to 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
are numerous and exceedingly varied, a treatise on 
‘Naval Tactics’ even appearing among them. His 
sep.arate works are the Elements of Geometry 
(Edin. 1795), containing the first six books of Euclid, 
with supplementary articles on Trigonometry, Solid 
Geometry, and the Quadrature of the Circle; and 
his Outlines of Natural Philosophy (Edin. 1812 and 
1816), being the heads of his lectures delivered in 
the university on that subject. A thu*d volume of 

the Outlines, completing the work, was promised, 
but never appeared. ' 

PLEA ^is a technical term in the law of the 
United Ivingdoin. In England, it has a very 
restricted meaning, being confined to the pleading 
of a defendant to an action at common law. 

It has a similar, though still more restricted 

meaning when used in Chancery proceed) ugo. In 

Scotland, it is not used in the same senfe, but 
denotes the short legal ground on which a party, 
whether pursuer or defender, bases his case or 
pleading. Hence the pleas in law are only short 
propositions of law. Pleas are subdivided aecording 
to their subject-matter, into pleas dilatory and 
peremptor 3 ’-, pleas of ab.atement, pleas to the juris- 
diction. Pleas in bar are the same as peremptory 
jileas ; but in eriminal cases in England, special 
pleas in bar are ideas stating some ground for not 
proceeding with the indictment, such as a plea of 
former acquittal, or autrefois acquit ; or of conviction, 
or autrefois convict ; or a plea of pardon. — In 
Scotland, a ‘ plea of panel ’ means a plea of guilty or 
not guilty. Pleas of the crown was an expression 
anciently used to denote the divisions of criminal 
offences generally, as in the well-known work called 
Pleas of the Crown, by Sir Matthew Hale, and other 
writers. The phrase was so used because the 
sovei*eign was supposed in law to be the person 
injured by every wrong done to the community, 
and therefore was the prosecutor for every such 
offence. 

PLEADING, as a Legal term, has two meanings 
— a restricted and a general meaning. In the former 
sense, it is a generic term to denote the written 
formula containing the subject-matter of a litigant’s 
demand, or claim, or of his defence or answer 
thereto. In its general sense, it denotes that system 
of rules on which the particular pleadings of liti- 
gants are framed. In the practice of English 
common law, the pleadings in an action are 
called the declaration, plea, replication, rejoinder, 
surrejoinder, rebutter, surrebutter, &o. — the first 
being a statement of the plaintiff’s demand; the 
second, the defence thereto, and so on, each alter- 
nately answering the other, until the parties arrive 
at a stop, called an issue, which means a proposition 
of fact, which the one affirms, and the other denies. 
'When an issue is arrived at, the parties can go no 
further; and the next step is to send the issue before 
a jury, that they may decide it. When the parties 
differ, not on a question of fact, but on one of law, 
it is caUed a demurrer, which must be decided by 
the court. In the practice of the English Court of 
Chancery, the pleadings are called by other names. 
The suit begins either by a bill or a petition, or a 
summons on the part of the plaintiff, and the 
defendant’s pleading is called the answer. In 
Scotland, the pleadings of the parties are called the 
summons (including the condescendence), the 
defences or answers, the revised condescendence, 
the revised answers, &c. The peerdiar technical 
rules to which the pleadings of parties must con- 
form, are capable of being understood only by 
lawyers. 

PLEBEI'ANS (Lat. plebs, from same root as Lat. 
impleo, to fill ; and Gr. plelhos, multitude), the 
common people of Rome ; one of the two elements 
of which the Roman nation consisted. Their origin, 
as a separate class, is to be traced partly to natural, 
and partly to artificial causes. , The foundation of 
Rome, probably as a frontier-emporium of Latin 
traffic (according to Mommsen’s suggestion), would 
bring about the place a number of inierior employes, 
clients, or hangers-on, of the enterprising coni- 
mercial agriculturists, who laid'the primitive basis 
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of tlio mntorial and moral prosperity of tlio city. 
Thcso liangcrs-on avero -tlio original .plcljcians, or 
jion-burgosscs of Eomo, wliosc numbers svcro con- 
stantly increased by tbo subjugation of tbo sur- 
rounding cities and states. I'hus, tradition -statca 

that, on tbo capturo of AUki, svbilc tbo most distin- 




submission to tbo popuhi* or patricians of Homo — 
in otber words, Bivclled tbo ranks of tlio plebeians. 
Similar transfers of some of tbo inb.abiLants of 
conquered towns are assigned to tbo reign of Ancus 
Martins. Tbo onlcr of plebeians tbiu gradually 
formed, soon exceeded tbo patricians in numbers, 
partly inbabiting Home, and partly tbo adjoining 
conntrj’. Tliougli citizens, they were noitber com- 
■prebonded in tlio tbreo tribes, nor in tbo oiriir, nor 
in tbo patrician gaiUa, and were tbereforo excluded 
from tlio comilia, tbo senate, and all tbo civil and 
priestly olTices of tbc stalc. They coidd not intor- 
inariy n-itli tlic jiatricians. 

Tbe. first step (acconling to traditionary bclicO 
towanls breaking down tbo b.arricr between^ tbo 
two classes was tbo admission, under Tarninnius 
I’rLsciis, of some of tbo more considerablo plelicinn 
families into tbo tbreo tribea Servius Ttillins 
divideil tbop.artof tbe city and tbo adjacent country 
wbicb was inb.abitcd by plclicians, into regions or 
loc.al tribes, assigning land to tbojo plebeians who 
svero yet svilbout it, Tlio plebeian tribes with 
tribunes at tbeir bc.ad, formcil an organia.atjon 
simitar to that of tbo patriciana Tlio aamo king 
fiirtber cxlcndcil tbo ngbts of tbo plcbciaas by 
dividing tbo wbolo l>ody of citizens, jiatrjcian and 
plelician, into five classes, acconling to tbeir wealth, 
'and fonning a great nation.al assembly callctl tbe 
Comitia Cciifiiriflfo, in wbicb tbo jilcliemns met tbo 
iwtricians on a fooling of equality ; but tbo patri- 
cians continucil to bo alono tligiblo to tbo senate, 
tbo bigbest magi.stracy, pnd tbe priestly oOlecs. 
Tlieso ncwly-acqnireil privileges were lost in tbo 
reign of Tarqiiinius SuiktIhis, but restored on tlie 
cstablisu nent of tbo Ilcpublic. Soon aftenvards, 
tbo vacancies svbicb bad occurred In tbo sciiato 
during tbo reign of tbo last king, weru fillcil up by 
tbo moat di.stinguialicd of tbe plebei.an eqnitcs, am! 
tbo plebeians acquircil a swricly of newprii'ilegw by 
the l.asva of Valerius rublicobi. Tbo encroachments 
on tboso privileges on tbo part of the patricians, 
beran the long-eonliniiol struggle lictwccn tbo two 
orders, wbicb eventually Icil to tbo plebeians gaining 
access to ail tbo civil and religious onice.s, actniiring 


Ic^skto upon, and could not fuiidamonti^y 'alter oe 
destroy tbo constitution. ■ ’ I: • 

■■ rLECTOON’A'THI, in tbo system of Cuvier; 
and also in that of MuUer, an order of ' osseoua. 
flsbcs, bnt having the", slcdcton less ' perfectly' 
ossified than osscona fishes gencr.ally ; tbo. akin' 
fttmisbed aritb ganoid acalcs 'or spines ; and parti- 
enlarly cbaractcriscd by having tbo 'maxUIary and 
premaxillary bones anebyloeed or soldered together.- 
Tbo gill-lid and rays are .concealed' under the 
thick skin," with only a small'opcningl.;The ribs, 
nro very short, and tbero arc no distmctly deve- 
loped ventral dns. The fishes bclongjng'to’tbis 
order arc not many. They are rc^wded 'as ii 
connecting link between- the ' osscoiu and the 
cartilaginous fishes. ' - 

PJjEDOE is the depositing of a chattel or mo’v- . 
nhlo with a creditor in scenrity of a debt, and is' » 
contract between tbo parties that the pledgee shall 
keep tbo chattel till tbo debt is paid. In JEn^nd, 
when A pledges property ■with B.for a debt, and 
other fibts nro incurred, B cannot _ retain the 
pledge for the additional debts ; hut in Scotbirid," 
this can Iw done, \\nicn chattels nro pledged in. 
England for debt, tlio pledgee may sell tbo goods, if 
tbo debt is not p-aid at tbo time agreed, or within 
a reasonable time after notice given; but in Scotland 
this can only bo done by getting tlio authority^ of 
the shcrilT and a warrant to sell tho goods. Owing 
to tbe frequent occasions of jioor and needy persons 
to pledge their goods in order to proenro atlvancca 
of money for temporary pmposca, tho Icgislatnro 
has cnactcil a cwlo of special laws -to regulate thcso 
coutracts. Sco I’AWNiinoKiso. 


for their decrees (iifriiiciVn) the force of law. Under 
tho llortcnsian law (5S0 me.), the two hostile 
cbasscsaYcronllast nnuilgamated in one general iKuly 
of Ilonmii citizens avilh cqu.al riglil.s. Henceforth, 
tho term poputiis Is- sometirara aptdieil to tho 
plebeians nlono, sometimes to the wliolo body of 
citizomi assembled in tbo Comilia CoiliirSata or 
Tributa, and pUb» is occasionally lueil in a loose 
svny for tbo niultitudo or populace, in opposition to 
tbo senatorial p.arly. See I’.wr.tci.sK, 
MiEDISCITE, tbo name given, in tUo political 
pbraseologj- of modern France,- to a decree of tbo 
nation olitaincil by an npiic.al to universal sulTrage. 
Tims, Louis Eaiiolcon, for cxain]ilc, svas- chosen 
president, and suuacquently cin]>eror, by a plebiscite. 
Tbo svonl is borrowed from tbo l>atin ; but the 
vMMtiim of tbo 1 tomans properly meant only a 
law passed at tbo Comitia ll’rwiila, L c., nssenibly 
of tbo pkhii, or ‘ commons,' ns dislingnisbed from tbo 
popuhu, or tbo ‘ nobles and nlUiotigh it svas iilli 
mntcly obligatoiy on liolli classes of the community, 
it, of course, could only refer to such maltcrs ns it 
was svitbin tbo province of tbo Comilia 'JYibuta.io 
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PLEI'ADES, in Creek Mj*tbologj', were, accord- 
ing to tlie most general account, tbo seven dangbtero 
of Athw and I’lcione, tbodangbter of Occanus Their 
bislorj' is difTcrcntly related by tho Greek roytholo- 
gists: according to somo authorities, they com- 
mitted snicido from grief, cillicr at the death of their 
sisters, tho Ilyadcs, or at tho fate of their father. 
Atlas (q.v.) ; according to others, they were com- 
p.inions of Artemis (Diana), and being pursued by 
Orion (q. v.), svero rescued from him by tlio gods by 
being translated to tho sky ; all authorities, hovy- 
cver, ogreo that, after their death or traiislatiob, 
they svero transformed into stars. Only six of tfacM 
stars nro s-isiblo to the uakcil eye, and the ancients 
believed that tho seventh )iid licncif from shame 
that sho alono of tho P. hail married n mortal, 
svhilo her six sisters svero tho spouses of difTcront 
gods. Their names nro Electro, Mata, Tnygcto, 
Alcyone, Cclamo, Stcropo (tho ins-isiblo ono), and 
Mcrope. 

In Astronomy, a group or conslcllnlion of six stars 
placed on tlio ilioiddcr of Tnurns, tho second sign 
of tho Zodiac, and fonning, with tho pole-star and 
tlio twin CXrstor and Pollux, tho tlirco angular 
jioiitts of a lignro wliich is nearly an equilateral 
triangle. Many believe, from tho nniforra agrco- 
roent that tho P. svero * seven ’ in number, that tho 
constellation at an early period .contained * seven’ 
stars, hut that one has since' slisapiicarcd ; not a 
very uncommon occniTcnco. 

The namo Potlical Pleiada is frequently applied 
to reunions of ^kicIs in scplcnap’ gronns; and this 
use of tho word dates from tlio timo of tlio Ptolemies 
— tho originator of tho first being Ptolemy Phiki- 
dclplms, who, from tho number of tho Greek poets 
that flocked to Alexandria, chose out seven, whom 
ho treated -with special distinction, and denominated 
his pleiad. His example -was followed by Charlo-' 
magne ; and the aimo system svas kept up by 
tho ‘Compagnio des Sept hinntenadora del gay 
Saber,’ or tho • Comiiagnio des Sept Trouhadoun do 
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I Tiiulousc,’ down till the ITtli ccntur 3 '. Such asso- 
ciations were v.aUiable as promoting an interchange 
I of ideas and opinions bj' the most eminent in the 
same department of letters, and creating a kind of 
I da corps .among them. 

! PLEI'OCENE (Gr. more recent), the name given 
' t> 3 ' Sir Charles Lyell to a section of the Upper 
] 'J ertiarics, bec.ause the organic rem.aius found in it 
I 'aontain between GO and 70 per cent, of living species ; 
i a greater proportion than exists in the older Mio- 
Ci'iie, but not sogreatas thatfoimd in the succeeding 
Pleistocene. 

The beds belonging to this period are very local. 
Thej’ have been noticed in several phaces in Europe, 
but have been chieflj' studied in Suffolk, the only 
localitj’ in which they occur in Brit.ain. Here they 
cover the upper beds of the London Clay ; and 
being composed of shelly sand, the 3 ' have, like 
. .similar deposits, been used for fertilising lands 
deficient in calcareous matter, and have received 
the local name of ‘ Crag.’ The 3 ' arc divided into the 
(1) Led Crag, 50 feet ;■ (2) Coralline Cr.ag, 50 feet. 

The Red Crag consists of beds of quartzose sands 
nnd gravel with a mixtiure of shells, for the most 
part rolled, and sometimes broken up into sand. 
The whole deposit, with the contained fossils, has 
n deep ferruginous or ochreous colour. It seems 
to have been formed in shallow water, the ciurents 
of which have gdven it a very variable character, 
and frequcntl 3 ' confused the stratification, as in some 
modern sandbanks. The fossils have a somewhat 
boreal character. They consist chiefly of mollusca ; 
but there have been also found the hones and 
teeth of largo sharks, skates, .and other fish, and 
the ear-bones of one or more true whales. 

The Coralline Crag is gcnerall 3 ' calcareous and 
marl 3 -, consisting of a mass of shells and pol 3 -zoa, 
reparatod in some places b 3 ’ thin layers of hard 
limestone, and coral-like masses, which occupy th6 
position in which thc 3 ’ lived. It is easily separated 
from the Red Crag b 3 ’ its white colour. It has 
boon formed at a gre.atcr depth and in more tranquil 
water than the newer deposit. The fossils have a 
more southej-n facies than those of the Red Crag, 
and indicate that they lived in an ocean with a higher 
'temperature. jVmong these southern forms may 
he mentioned species of the genera Conus, Oliva, 
Ivlitra, 'Voluta, and P 3 'rula. The calcareous polyzoa 
are abundant and very beautiful ; and several intcr- 
•esting forms of echini have been described. A few 
fossils of the same species as those occurring in the 
London Clay' h.ave been found in this' and the Red 
Cr.ag, but these are believed to have been w.ashcd 
out of the inferior deposits. 

hir Scarles Wood has obtained 345 species of 
tc.stacca from the Coralline Crag, and 230 from the 
Rod Crag, of avhich about 150 are common to both j 
aliout 70 per cent, of the newer division are also 
recent, and about GO per cent, of the older. 

Pieiocene deposits have been observed in the 
neighbourhood of Autwerj) and on the banks of 
the Scheldt, from which 200 species of shells have 
been obtained, two-thirds of which avere already 
known from Suffolk, hlore than a half arc recent 
■species found in the northern seas, and a few arc 
still living in the Mediterranean. Similar deposits 
occur in Normandy. The low hills between the 
Apennines and the sea on each side of Italy arc 
formed to a considerable extent of beds belonging to 
this period ; and the marine strata of the seven hills 
of Rome are of the same age. Beds of a brackish- 
avater origin, observed on the shores of the Caspian, 
Aral, Azof, and Black Seas, have been referred to 
this period. 

PLEIOSAUTIUS (Gr. literally ‘more a lizard,’ 
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he., than the Plesiosaurus), a genus of fossil sea-rep- 
tiles nearly alhed to the Plesiosaurus, but hav-ing a 
very short neck, and comparatively a larger head. 
The jaws also are furnished with stronger teeth,^ 
Vt'liich are subtrihedral in cross section, avith one 
side flattened, and bounded by prominent lateral 
ridges on the more convex sides. Three species have 
been described. They are peculiar to the Oxford 
and Kimmeridge clays of the Upper Oolite Period. 

PLEPSTOCENE (Gr. most recent), or NEWER 
PLEIOCENE, terms introduced by Sir Charles 
Lyell to designate the most recent Tertiary 
deposits, the organic remains of which - belong 
almost exclusively to existing species. Within 
the last few years, no section of the earth’s crust 
has received so much attention as the strata 
included under this name. The obscurity arising- 
from gi-eat antiquity and metamorphio changes in 
deposits, and the consequent necessity of calling to 
some extent on the imagination in investigations 
into the older strata, have always thrown a peculiar 
charm i-ound geology ; but the examination of the 
little changed newer deposits, containing animals 
scarcely dill'ering in genera from, and many of them 
the s.amo even in species as, those now living, being 
b.ased on simple observation, has been overlooked, 
although the best method in all obscure inquiries 
is that which starts from the known, and gre- 
dually' proceeds to the unknown. The Palmozoic 
rocks have been carefully grouped and classified, 
and the fossils described and figured ; while the 
order and contents of the Pleistocene deposits are 
little known. Their isolated nature to some extent 
accounts for this ; but, on the other hand, ns they 
exhibit the changes that have immediately pre- 
ceded the present order of things, and so give us 
the first sure footing in our progi-css downwards, 
they' deserve the most careful attention. 

Not only in organic contents, but in the physical 
conditions under which they wore deposited, the 
Pleistocene strata shew that the earth, as regards 
its general temperature, was, at the time of their 
dejiosition, in a condition nearly approaching to its 
jircsent. There is consequently a considerable differ- 
enco in the deposits and fossils of this period in the 
diDTcrent regions of the world. The alluvial pampas 
of South America and the gravels of Australia e.x- 
hibit, by their structure and contents, a temperature 
of some warmth ; while corresponding deposits of 
Britain and the continent shew a state of cold that 
is scarcely conceivable at so recent a period. The 
whole of Northern Europe must have been under 
ice like the interior of Greenland at the present day. 
Perhaps the best classification of the deposits is 
one based on the relation which they bear to the 
temperature of the period when they were formed. 
The oldest Pleistocene deposits represent a time of 
intense cold. They were formed at the bottom of 
a sea into which immense glaciers forced their way. 
The fine mud in wliich the organic remains are 
buried was obtained from the melting glaciers. All 
the shells belong to species now living in arctic or 
boreal seas. The Bridlington beds, near Elam- 
borough Head, consisting of sand, clay, and pebbles, 
with numerous marine shells, belong to this period. 
Of the C3 species determined by Dr Woodward, one- 
half are at present living only in seas north of 
Britain. The clay deposits on the east of Scotland, 
at Elie and Errol, lately -described by the Rev. 
'Thomas Brown, contain fossils that have a similar 
arctic facies. The shells of the Bridlington, Elie, 
and Errol deposits differ from those of the other 
Pleistocene strata in being much more arctic, and 
they consequently shew that the cold had reached 
its climax at the time of their formation. To this 
period most probably belongs the boulder-clay of 


PLEISTOCENE. 


( Peat-bogs. 

) Submarine Forests. 
j Modern Eaised Sea-beaches. 

I Cave Deposits, 
r Loess. 

J Karnes and E«ikers. 

J Lateral Moraines, 
j Boulder-clay. 

• Xower Clyde Bcd<». 
voider Clyde Beds. 
j Elic, Errol, and Tirie Clay Beds, 
t Bridlington Beds. 


the south of England, "whicli contains erratics from differing in character, were formed contem- 

Scandinavia. ' Both the clay and the boulders seem neously. 

to have been transported to their present position ( Peat-bogs. 

by floating icebergs. ... - , ] MotonTaifed 

Tbe temperature, however, after a time improved, ( Cave Deposits, 

reducing the extent of the ice-covering, and driving r Loess, 

the arctio faima northwards from our shores. In the I 

Norwich Crag, we find a larger proportion of southern Glacial. . -j uouider-clay. 

species, only one-sixth of these being truly arctic. j xower Clyde Beds. 

This deposit, found in the neighbourhood of Norwich, bolder Clyde Beds, 

consists of beds of sand and gravel wliicb contain Arctic. . {ijtidiinBtonEc'ds."^ ° ° 

fresh-water and marine shells, and the hones of _ , , , , 

large mammalia. Contemporaneous avith the Nor- Many speculations have been made as to 
avifliCrag are the marine deposits of the Clyde, at causes of the remarkable change of temperat. 
le.ast the older of them, for though the fossils of all from the comparatively warm penod of the Pleic.. 
the beds have hitherto been grouped together, they deposits, to the extreme cold of the early Pleistoc. 
certainly represent two periods which differ from strata, and the suhseq^uent gradual retum to ■ 
each other by reason of the increasing temperature, warmer temperature of the present period, 'i 
AVhUe tlieso bods were being deposited around the most probable is, that it resulted from an exten- 
shores, the ico was disappearing from the land. The depression of the land of the northern hemisph. 
glaciers wore gradually creeping inwards, leaving in some parts, and its elevation in others du, 
an ever-increasing margin of bare land between the the period. Deposits of glacial shells have be 
glaciers and the sea, which they covered with a found more than 1000 feet above the sea-leyel 
continuous layer of mud and rubbed stones— the Wales. A depression much less than tms, in t 
materials taken up in their progress over the surface Isthmus of Panama, would mvo a diffCTCnt direeti. 
-—and so forming the bouldcr-clay of Scotland and to the Gulf Stream, and so deprive vVestern 
the north of En^rland. This is a remarkable deposit of its benignant influences. It would also put • 
of iinstratified °mud, the character and colour of immense sandy S.ahara under water; and that 


sizes, promiscuously scattered tlirough it, the whole over an extensive district m the desert, w itnc 
seetnin" to be the result of an irregular pell-mell the Sahara, the south of Eiu*opc ® 

hurrying forward and deposition of tho materials, burning dry sirocco, which now melts the gi-' ■ 

^ 1. i__ 1 AT.,*. Tv..*- Cnef-nn/l a #»ATnT\m*n+'.IV#VI V 


It has hi 
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puhlished 


moraine formed by the slowly retreating sheet of greater quantity and ‘a higher elevation oi lan* 
clacicr-icc, has given an explanation which meets near the North Pole would also depress the tempc 
ail the singular ^enomcna connected unth it. Con- raturc. Theso and similar caus^ would do muc i 
nccted wtU the disappearance of glaciers, aro the if they were not in themselves sufficient, to produv.' 
lateral moraines which exist on many liillsidcs ; and the extreme cold of the arc^ period, 
perhaps a little later, the long ridges of gravel Tho classification of the British stratawill sui , 
which arc called Kames in Scotland, and Eskers in in a general way, the whole of the North Temperate 
Ireland. The loamy deposits of the valleys of the Zone, for throughout the whole of the northern 
Rhine and the Danube, Icnown as the Loess, were regions of Europe, Asia, and Amenca, similar con- 
formed at this time by the lino mud from the ditious existed, producing similar physical changes, 
glaciers, with which every torrent rushing from the and the whole region formed one zoological province* 
icy caverns at tho termination of a glacier IS charged, inhabited by the Mammoth, Mastodon, and their 
and which is now forminc a similar deposit in some contemporaries. A warmer climate preyaiied at 


places on tho coast of Grcoulancl. 


this period in South America, and the fossil animals- 


alrcady seen, occur in the Nomich Crag. They their living representatives. J.lie iiiegatnerium,. 
continued to increase as tho conditions for their Mylodon, and ^^legalonyx were the gigantic fore- 
existence improv’cd. The caves of the British runners of the li\ung sloth; and the small armamilocs 
Islands and tlic continent were inhabited b^’ hyenas, were anticipated by tbo Glyptodon. The llamas, 
bears, and other wild beasts, which have left their opossums, tapirs, and prehcnsiic-tailed^ monkeys aro 
remains buried in the mud at the bottom of tho the diminutive representatives of similar forms m 
caves. Tho raised sea-bcaches of this period contain the Pleistocene ^ period. The peculiar marsupial 
the shells of mollusca now Imng in the neighbouring fauna of Australia had also its gigantic fore-runners 
seas. In many places around the shores of Britain during this period. The skidl of one species 
and Ireland, submarine forests arc met with dipping (Diprotodon, an animal between the kangaroo and 
down under low water, and exhibiting the stumps the wombat), now in the British Sluseum, measures 
and roots of trees, in the position of growth, belong- three feet in length. The huge wingless Dmornis, 
ing to species now living in Britain. Some of the and its allies of New Zealand, were nearly allied to 
older peat-bogs require to be placed also among the the small wingless Apterj’X, boav hving ni that- 
later Pleistocene deposits. island. ^ ^ . j. i 

The classification, then, of these strata, ■which wc The question of the antiquity of man is intimately 
propose, from the light thrown on them by recent associated with the Pleistocene deposits, whatevei- 
observation, may be put into the following tabular bo the age of the beds in which either the roinains 
form. The subdivisions are the names of recognised of man or works of art have been found, 
deposits, and though aiTangcd in tabular scries, the certain that none of them pass the horizon of the 
order is not one of strict sequence, representing the houlder-clay. ^ It is, however, equall}^ certain that 
superposition of the different beds; they are all undoubted evidences of his 'existence contempoi- 
very local deposits, and many of them, though aneously with the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros. 


PLENISIIIKG— PLESIOSATJBXJS. 


■svith the cave-lion and hycena, have been found 
ill Britain; and setting aside the various Freneh 
and Eeltdan caves and gravel deposits about which 
geologists are, with good cause, so divided, there 
is cindence in the knives, pins, i:c., manufactured 
from the hones of the large reindeer, found in caves 
at Bruniguel and elsewhere, that man hunted 
tliis huge extinct animal. Its contemporaries, 
as far as the associated remains from these caves 
have been determined, yet survive: these were 
’the chamois, ibex, horse, fox, wolf, hare, raven, 
jiartridge, and sahnon. However far, when measured 
l>y years, this carries back the first appearance of 
man on the globe, geologically spealdng, the time 
is insignificant as compared with the vast lapse of 
ages represented by even a single formation; still 
it represents a period in which m.any remarkable 
changes have tairen place, both in the climatal 
condition of Europe and in its animal inhabitants. 

PLE’HISHIKG, in the haw of Scotland, denotes 
the furniture of a house or stocking of a farm. The 
term is now seldom used, except iu the law relating 
to heirship hlovablos (q. v.). ' 

PLE'OlTASiM (6r. plcon, more), a term employed 
in Ehctoric to denote superfluity of expression. 

PLESIOSAU'RUS (Gr. ne.ar to a lizard), a 
rcraark.ablo genus of fossil sea-reptiles, the species 
of which are found in the Lias, Oolite, and Urcta- 
ceous measures. Its remains arc so abimdant and 
so perfectly prosetved, that wo are ns well acquainted 
avith skeletons of many of its species as ave are with 
those of any lia-ing animals. l'he.so represent a 
strange animal, the structure of which Cuader con- 
sidered to bo the most singular, and its character 
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Plosiosaunis. 

the most anomalous, that had been discovered amid 
the ruins of former avorlds. In the avords of Buck- 
land : ‘ To the head of a lizard, it united the teeth 
of a crocodile, a neck of enormous length, resembling 
the body of a serpent, .a trunk and t.ail having the 
proportions of .an ordinary quadruped, the ribs of a 
chameleon, and the paddles of a aa-hale.’ 

The skull is small and depressed. From the 
nostrils backwards, it is quadr.ato; it suddenly 
contracts at the nostrils, and is continued into a 
parallel-sided apex, avhich is sometimes slightly 
swollen at the point. Ho sclerotic plates h.ave ucen 
found in the orbits. The rami of the lower jaw are 
remarkably expanded at their anterior anebylosed 
c 2 xtremity. Ko intervening vacuity separates the 
angul.ar and surangid.ar pieces, as in the crocodiles, 
but they arc joined throughout, as in the lizai-ds. 
The teeth occupy distinct cavities ; they arc sharp- 
pointed, long, slender, circular in cross section, and 
with iine_ longitudinal ridges on the enamel. The 
most strilving peculiarity of the vertebra: is the 
gre.at length of tJio neck-portion, which is composed 
of from 20 to 40 vertebrae. The articular surfaces 
of the bodies of the vertebra: are either flat or 
slightly convex in the centre, with a concavity 


round the periphery. The cervical vertebra: consist 
of a centrum, neural arch, and two ribs, which arti- 
culate into two pits on the sides of the centrum. 
In the dorsal vertebrm, the ribs are articulated to 
diapophyses from the neural arch ; and in the tail, 
they gradually descend again to the sides of the 
centrum. The tail is much shorter than in the 
ichthyosaur. In the abdominal region, the extre- 
mities of each pair of ribs are connected below by 
the development of the ha:mal spine. 

The two pair of limbs Were equal in size and 
shape, with probably a single exception. _ The bones 
of the hind-limbs closely correspond in number, 
arrangement, and form with those of the fore-limbs, 
so that the descriptions of the one set ansrver to 
the corresponding bones of the other. The humerus 
is a stout and moderately long bone, curved slightly 
backwards, rmmded .at its proximal extremity, .and 
flattened as it approaches the elbow joints. The 
radius and ulna are short and flat bones — ^the 
former straight, the latter reniform, with tho 
concavity toward the radius, Tho caipus consists 
of six to eight flat round bones in a double row. 
The five mctacarpals are long, slender, and slightly 
expanded at both ends. The numerous phalanges 
are alike in form, but progressively decrease in size. 
The radial digit has generally three ; the second 
from five to seven ; the third, eight or nine ; the 
fourth, eight : and the fifth, five or six phalanges. 
The limbs were covered with integument, so as to 
form simple undivided paddles, as in the turtle. 

Tho supposed habits of tho plesiosaur are thus 
described by Conybeare : ‘ That it was an aquatic, 
is evident from tho form of its paddles ; that it was 
m.arine, is .almost equally so, from tho remains with 
which it is univers- 
ally associated; th.at 
it may have occa- 
sionally visited tho 
shore, the resom- 
bl.anco of its extre- 
mities to those of 
the turtle may lead 
US to conjecture; its 
motion must have, 
however, been verj' 
awkward on hand ; 
its long neck must 
have impeded its 
progress through tho 
water, presenting a 
striking contrast to the organis.ation which so 
admirably fits the ichthyosaur to cut through the 
waves. M.ay it not, therefore, he concluded — sinoe, 
in addition to these circumstances, its respiration 
must have required frequent access to tho air — that 
it swam upon or ne.ar tlio surface, arching back its 
long neck lilee the sw.an, and oooasionally darting it 
down .at tho fish which happened to float within its 
reach ? It may perhaps have lurked in shoal- water 
along tho coast, concealed among the sea-weed, 
and, raising its nostrils to tho surface from a con- 
siderable depth, may have found a secure retreat 
from the assaults of dangerous enemies ; while the 
length and flexibility of its nook may have com- 
pensated for tho want of strength in its j<aws, 
and its incapacity for swift motion through 
the water, hy tho suddenness and agility of the 
attack which tlicy enabled it to make on every, 
anim.al fitted for its prey which c.ime within its 
reach.’ 

Tho first remains of this animal were discovered 
at Lyme Kegis in 1822. Since then, twenty-two 
species h.ave been dcsoribed, the specifio differences 
chiefly resting on peculiarities in the form and 
structure of the vertebra:. 


PLETHORA— PLEURISY. 




PLE'THORA (Gr. ‘fulness’ or ‘excess’), desig- should he taken as can he home without ct- 
nates a general excess of blood in the system. It may exhaustion. 

arise either from too much blood being made, or PLEtT'KiE. Each lun" is invested ■! .. 
from too litEe being expended. The persons avho t>y ^ very delicate serous membrane termed 
become plethoric are usually those in thorough jjlctm, which, after enclosing the whole Oi. 
health, who eat heartily and digest readily, but who except at its root, where the great vessels entf. 
do not take sufiBcient bodily exercise, and do not Jg reilected upon the inner surface of the thor'' 
duly attend to the action of the excreting organs, chest. That portion of the pleura which is 
Withthem, the process of blood-making is always on contact with the surface of the lunff is called 
the increase, and the vessels become ^ 

more and more filled, as is seen in the ^ ' 

red face, distended veins, and full pulse. 

The heart is excited and over.workcd, 

and hence palpitation, shortness of breath, '■ ' 

andprobably a sleepy feeling, may arise; 

but these symptoms, instead of acting as J/0 ' ‘ 

a warning, too often cause the aband- '/S'h' 

onment of all exercise, by which the 
morbid condition is aggravated. The / m' 

state of plethora thus gradually induced mm ■ ^ 

maybe extreme without any functions i‘m “U ■ I- 

materially failing, and yet the subject is 1 1 1 ■ 

on the verge of some dangerous malady, | i |1 . Mjif 

such as apoplexy, or sti'uctural disease Irm 

of the heart or great vessels, or of the - 5 ^ ' I V t . M/i 

limgs, kidneys, or liver. “ '=-"i 

Hethora is said to be sthenic when 
the strength and irritability of the 

muscular fibres (especially of the heart || 

and arteries) are fully or excessively "^fessssi** \J 

developed. This form commonly affects A transverse Section of the Thorax, shewing the reflections of +' 
the young and active, and those of Pleura, and the relative position of the Viscera, &c. 

sanguineous natime. The blood is rich (From Gray’s Anatomy.) 

in red cells and fibrino ; and there is l, Tlie visceral anfl, 2, the parietal layer of the pleura, on the right side 

a tendency to general febrde excite- 3, 3, the ribs ; 4, 5, section of the right and loft lungs; O, the heart 

7, tlio pulmonary artery, dividing into the right and left branches; 0,8' 

ment, active licemorniages, flukes, ana the rightand left pulmonary veins; 9, 9', the ascending and dp«^'*«'^»«'- 

infiatnmatiOQ. A natural cure is tlius norta, the intervening arch being cut away; 10, 10', the right and ’ '■ 
ofteu effected by the supervention of an bronchi; ll, the asophagus ; 12, body of dorsal vertebra; 13, the sternum. 










the young and active, and those of Pleura, and the relative position of the Viscera, &c. 

Bangnineous nature. The blood is rich (From Gray’s .a»in(omy.) 

in red cells and hbrinc; and there is l,Tlie visceral and, 2, the parietal layer of the pleura, on the right side 

a tendency to general fehrde excite- 3, 3, the ribs ; 4, 5, section of tho right and loft lungs; O, the heart 

^^A 7, tho pulmonary artery, dividing into the right and left branches; 0,8' 

ment, active iicemorrhages, liu^es, a-ncl the rightand left pulmonary veins; 9, 9', the ascending and dp«^'*«'^»«'- 

innatnmation. A natural cure is thus aorta, the intervening arch being cut away; 10, 10', tho right and ’ '■ 
often effected by the supervention of an bronchi; ll, the asophagus ; 12, body of dorsal vertebra; 13, the sternum, 
attack of bleeding from the nostrils or 

from piles, or of mucous or bilious diarrhaja. The pleura ^ulmonalis, or visceral layer ; whilst that 
plethora is said to be asthenic (Gr. a, not; and which Imes the interior of the chest is called tho 
sthenos, strength) when there is a deficiency of pleura coslalis, or parietal layer; while tho space 
contractility and tone in the muscular fibre. In intervening between those two layers is called the 
this case, tho heart and vessels, instead of bein^ cavity of the pleura. Each pleura, as wiU be at 
excited (as in sthenic plethora) by the augmented once seen by a reference to the figure, is a closed 
quantity of blood, are oppressed by its load, and sac, and quite independent of the other. The 
cannot didy expel their accumulated ' contents. interspace_ between the pleurm_ on the right and 
The face is purple instead of red ; the extremities left side, is termed the mediastinum, and contains 
cold, and the excreting organs sluggish. This all the viscera of the thorax excepting the lungs, 
form affects persons weakened by age, excesses. The inner surface of each pleura is smooth, glisten- 
or previous disease. It tends to produce conges- ing, and moistened by a serous fluid; the outer 
tions and passive bmmorrhages, fluxes, and dropsies ; surface is closely adlierent to the surface of the 
and, if continued, structural changes, such as lung, to tho roots of the pulmonary vessels as they 
dil.at.ation of the heart, enlarged liver, varicose enter the lung, to the upper surface of tho 
veins, &e. diaphragm, and to the walls of the chest. The 

In sthenic plethora, blood-letting is tbe first lobes of the limgs are separated from one another 
remedy, and this, with the continued use of aperient by involutions or in-foldmgs of tbe visceral layer ; 
medieme and a sparing diet, is often sufficient to two sueb involutions — one on either side — are 
complete the cure. If these means fail, recourse shewn in the figure. The use of these serous sacs 
must be bad to antimonials, salines, digitalis, and is much tbe same as that of the Peritoneum (q. v.) ; 
sometimes mercury or colohioum. In the asthenic each pleura retains the lung and, to a certain 
form, Dr Williams (to whose article on ‘ Plethora,’ extent, the greater vessels in position, while it at 
in his Principles of Medicine, we refer our readers the same time facilitates, -ndtliin certain limits, the 
for further details) observes that ‘ the continued use movements of those parts which are essential to 
of alterative aperients and diuretics, such as mild the due performance of the act of respiration, 
mercurials, with rhubarb, aloes, or senna, salines PLEU'EISY, or inflammation of tho investing 
and taraxacum, nitric acid, iodide of potassium, &c., membrane of tbe lung, is one of tbe most serious 
may prepare the way for various tonics, such as diseases of the chest. It is very often, but by no 
calumba, bark, and iron.’ He also recommends the means invariably associated with inflammation of 
use of the Cheltenham, Leamington, and Lland- the substance of the lung, commonly known as 
rindod waters ; first the saline, which are aperient Pneumonia (q. v.). Pleurisy avithout pneumonia 
and diuretic ; and afterwards the chalybeate, which, jg much more common than pneumonia without 
although tonic, usually contain enough of saline pleurisy. When both .are present, hut pneumonia 
matter to keep the secretions free. ^ Pood may be preponderates, the correct term for the affection is 
taken more freely than in the sthenio form ; and in pleuro-pneumonia, although it is frequently spoken 
both a’arieties, as much exercise in the open air of simply os pneumonia, probably in consequence 


PLEUBISY— PLEUKODYNIA. 


I the remedies bcin" applied niaiidj’ to it, as 
tlie more important of tlie two elements in the 
' eornponnd malad}*. 

Tjie jdcura being a serous incmbrano, its inflam* 

' T.nrion is attended with the same course of events 
a , have been already described in our ronwrks on 
I th"' two allied diseases, Pcrlcay'ditis and PcrUojiitls. 

‘ 'J’lie inflammation is of the adhesive kind, and is 
! accompanied by pain, and by the cfTitsioii of scrum, 
(if lihnnous exudation (the coarjulahh b/mjili of the 
(dder writers), or of pus, into the pleural cavit3’. In 
I consequence of the anatomical relations of the 
■ pleura — one part of tlio membrane (the parietal) 

I lining the firm walls of the chest, -while the other 
j part (the visceral) envelops the soft and compressible 
lung ; and these opposed surfaces being frccli' 
movable on ono anotlicr — it follows that vciy 
flin'ereiit cirocts inaj* be produced ly its inllainina- 
tion. For oxamj^Ic, the visceral laj'or ma^^ be glued 
to the parietal layer, so as to prevent all gliding 
movement between tlicm, and to obliterate the 
pleural cavity” (‘similar!}’ to what often bajipcns in 
P'-rirardith, q. v.) ; or the two surfaces which are 
natural!}* in contact, ma}' ho nhuormally separated 
h}* ■m infusion of scrnni between tbem ; or from a 
eombinatinn of these results, the opposite surfaces 
of (lie ]ileunn may ho ahnormally united at EOinc 
^ points, and almormallj- separated at others. 

^ The general .symptoms of pleurisy arc rigors. 

' pain ill the side, fever, difliculty .and rapidity of 
breathing, cough, nud au inipossibiIit3' of assuming 
I certain positions ; and of these, the most marked i.s 
I the paiu or i-tiicli in thi fi'ir, the PoiiU dc eCti of the 
^ French writer.-. From tlie ])rorninciice of this p.ain, 

^ avhicli occnpici a single s]nt, .and is of a sharp, 
j ! t.ahhing character, the Latin writers term pleurisy 
. Jfuriiin I'ltrri'!. Tiiis spot is usu.ally .about the 
eentro of (he mamma of tbo nfrcctcd side, or just 
iielnw it; but why tlic p.aiu .‘hould be iisnallj’ 

^ rc'-lrictcd to that ono .small S[iot, avhen the infl.am* 
Illation pervades a coiisidor.ablc extent of surface, is 
^ a rjucstioii tliat lias never received any satisfactorj* 
answer. The pain is, however, occasionallj’ felt in 
' other parts — as in the shoulders, in the hollow of 
- tlio aniipit, honoath the coll.ar-bonc, along the 
I breast-boue, >'cc. Cruveilhier obsen-c,s that tlie p.ain 
I sometimes .afTcct-. the loins, and simulates liiml>ngo; 

I while Andral and Dr Wnt-oii have directed atten- 
I tion to the fact, that the pain often nfiects the 
hj-pochondriiiiii, and may bo readily mistaken for a 
I symptom of peritonitis, or (if occurring on tlie right 
tide) of bejiatiti-s. The pain i.s increased b3' jicr- 
' cup«ion, b3- jircssiiro between the rib’s, 113’ a deep 
inspiration, by cough, ic. ; and the p.aticiit is often 
obscfvcil to r,upprc.s3 a natural dcsiro to cough, or 
never to draw more than a short and imperfect 
^ in-iiiration. The cough is not invariably present, 

I .aUboiigli it in .an ordinar3’ syniptoni. It is small, 
snpprc-scd .as far as possible by tbo patient, .and i.s 
eitlier dr3', or accomii.aiiicd by the expectoration of 
flight e.atanli. If much frothy mucus is brought up, 
it is a sign tli.at Ilronchiti.s (g. v.) is al-o present, nnd 
the ajipc.arancc of nist-colonrcd simta iiidic.atcs the 
co existence of pneumonia. Altliongli the above 
named n3-mptoms, csjicci.ally when most of them 
occur together, alTord .alnio,st certain evidence of 
the existence of pleurisy, yet to the pli3'sician the 
jihysic.al signs are still more v.aliiablc, especially' 
tiiose furnished by percii-sion and au.sciilt.ation. 

I’lciirisy far more commonly arises from exposure 
to cold than from any other. cause, cspcci.ally if a 
jioiponcd coiidilinn of tho blood, predispo.sing to 
iiillammation of the serous membrane, is present; 
but it may bo occasioned by' mccliaiiic.al violence 
(as by a penetrating wound of tho thorax by the 
B;)lintered ends of a broken rib, See.), or by the 


accidental extension of disease from adjacent parts. 
The disease may terminate in resolution and com- 
plete recovery; or in adhesion, which often only 
c.anses .slight embarrassment of breathing : or it 
may end with such a retraction of one side of the 
chest as to render tho corresponding lung almost 
or tot-illy useless: or it may cause death either 
directly by actual suffocation, if the effusion is 
very copious, and is not removed by tapping ; or 
indirectly, by' exhaustion. It is seldom, however, 
that simple pleurisy proves fatal. 

Ill acute pleurisy, occurring in a robust and pre- 
viously healthy subject, free blood-letting should 
he at once resorted to. If there is a sharp stitch in 
the side, and tho respiration is short, quick, and 
restrained, the patient should bo bled, in tlie 
upright position, from a largo orifice in tho vein, 
until the pain is relieved, and ho can draw a full 
breath witlioiit discomfort, or until he is about to 
faint ; and if the pain and dilSciilt breathing should 
return, and the jmlso continue firm and hard, cither 
the venesection must be repeated, or leeches must 
be freely applied to tho painful side. The bowels 
should be freely cvacii.atcd, after which calomel 
should be given, guarded with a little opium, to the 
extent of prodneiug slight nierciirialisation, with tho 
view of ciiecking the cfTiision of fluid. The more 
r-apidly' tho system can be thus affected, the better, 
and hence it has been recommended (by Dr Walsb) 
that during tlio first six lioiii-s a grain and a half of 
calomel, combined with a sixth of a grain of opium 
(or more, if the p.ain continues acute), should bo 
given every half-hour ; while mercurial ointment 
Is rnbhed into the skin of tho affected side, near 
the arm-pit, every fourth hour. Caro must ho 
t.aken that neither decided .saliv.ation nor narcotism 
is induced ; and as soon as there is any' ovidcnco 
from the breath, or from the nppenrnnco of tho 
gums, (hat tho mercurial action has ocon established, 
the further administration of tho calomel and the 
ointment must bo suspended. After tho pain nnd 
fever liavc^ cc.ascd, wo must facilitate the absorption 
of the fluid by' diuretics, A jiill composed of half 
a grain of digitalis, a grain of squills, and three 
grains of bine pill taken twice a day', usually 
acts efficiently; nnd tho compound tincture of iodine 
of tho London {not the British) Pharmacopoeia, in 
do.scs of twenty minims, talcon, largely diluted, three 
times a day', has been strongly rccommondecL 

There has been coiisidcrnblo discussion of latoy'cars 
as to bow far the operation of tapping tbo chest, and 
letting out the fluid, is justifiable in this disease. 
The best aiitlioritics arc of opinion that in simple 
lilciirisy' it ought never to be performed unless (1) 
the life of the patient is in iiiiiiicdiato danger from 
the continued prcssiiro of tho fluid in the sac ; (2) 
unless all other means of getting rid of the fluid 
haring failed, tho patient is evidently losing 
strength daily ; and ( 3 ) unless there is good reason 
to believe that the fluid consisty of pus, in which 
case it should bo let out. In all eases in wliicli tho 
operation is contemplated, a grooved needle should 
be introduced into the pleura. By this means, we 
not only ascertain the actual presence of fluid, hut 
wo discover its nature. If it ho serous, it will flow 
readily' along the groove, nnd trickle down tho 
patient’s side ; if it bo purulent and thick, a drop 
or two will prob.ably bo visible at the external 
orifice, and when the needle is withdrawn, its groove 
m'll be found to contain ]ms. The puncture thus 
made is quite harmless, and inflicts very little pain. 

PLEUKISY BOOT. See BunxnrLY ‘Weed. 

PLEUIIODY'IIIA is a rheumatic affection of tho 
intercostal muscles, and is characterised by acute 
pain in tho side upon taking a full breath or coughing, 
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and by great tenderness on pressure. If it happens 
to be attended by slight febrile excitement, or by a 
cough, it is impossible to distinguish it from pleurisy, 
except by attending to the physical signs ■vrhich 
characterise the latter disease, Cruveilmer main- 
tains that ‘pleurodynia is nothing more than adhe- 
sive pleimisy and in many cases of assumed pleuro- 
dynia, there is little doubt that the pain is due to 
old adhesions. The disease generally yields to local 
measures, such as blistering, or counter-irritation in 
a milder form by rubefacient liniments. A mixture 
of soap-hniment and chloroform rubbed over the 
affected part two or three times a day, often gives 
relief. In the more persistent cases, leeches may 
be applied with benefit. 

PLEXJEOlTE'CTIDiB, a family of fishes included 
in Cuvier’s order Malacopterygn, but belonging to 
the order Anacanthmi of Muller’s system (see 
Maiacoptervgu), and remarkable for a character 
to which there is nothing similar in any other 
vertebrate animals, a want of S 3 rmmetry in the head, 
and for swimming not with the back uppermost, 
like other fishes, but with one side uppermost. 
The peculiar structure of the head adapts it to 
this mode of swimming, both eyes being on that 
side which is uppermost. Some of the bones of 
the head are distorted to a very considerable 
degree, but there is no want of symmetry in 
those of the body. The sides of the mouth are 
uneguah The body is extremely compressed, 
whence the P. are popularly termed Plat Fish, the 
1 back and belly being mere edges fringed by the 
j dorsal and anal fins. The pectoral fins are gener- 
I ally unequal, also the ventral fins, those of the 
lower side being smaller than those of the upper. 
The upper side is often brown, or of some darldsh 
colour, and variously marked ; the lower side 
whitish. The colour of the upper side generally 
corresponds so much rvith that of the bottom, 
close to which these fishes swim, that they readily 
escape observation ; and on this they seem chiefly 
to depend for safety, although, when hard pressed, 
they raise themselves in a vertical position, and 
suddenly throw themselves upward and forward 
to some distance, but thou resume their ordinary 
posture, and as close to the bottom ns possible. 
Their ordinary swimming is by a kind of undulating 
movement. They swim rvith great activity. They 
have no air-bladder. They tiboimd chiefly where 
the bottom is smooth, cither muddy or sandy. All 
-of them are sea-fishes, but some are very common 
in brackish water, ascend rivers, and can be kept 
in fresh-water ponds. Many of them are in great 
esteem for the table. The turbot, halibut, brill, 
plaice, and flounder are examples of this family. 

PLEU'RO-PKETJMO'NIA, in an epizootic form, 
first appeared amongst the horned cattle of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1S41. Prom time imme- 
morial it had, however, been known in the great 
cattle-breeding plains of Central and Northern 
Emope. It consists in a sub-acute inflammation of 
the structure of the lungs and their investing 
membrane, shews a great tendency to early exuda- 
tion, and is accompanied by low fever. It is con- 
tagious, but, like many other contagious disorders, 
it occasionally occurs independently of contagion, 
and is fostered by overcrowding, exposure to cold 
and wet, damp, duty hovels, and other such causes, 
which depress the vital powers. The symptoms 
come on insidiously, appetite and rumination are 
irregular, there is fever, dulness, a short, half- 
I involuntary cough, ufith quickened breathing and 
pulse. In cows, the yield of milk is early dimi- 
nished. After three or four days, large portions 
of the lungs become filled with the products of 


inflammation, hence the laboured breathmg, quick 
indistinct pulse, wasting, and fatal weakness. 
Death generally occurs in _from ten to twenty days. 
When pleuro -pneumonia first appeared in this 
country, it was gre.atly more fatal than it has since 
become, and fulfy four-fifths of the cattle attacked 
died; with prompt and rational treatment, more 
than one-half of the affected cases now recover. 
But as a favourable result is uncertain, and much 
flesh is lost even dming a slight attack, it is stiU 
advisable, when pleuro-pncumonia breaks out in a 
herd, to consign to the shambles any of the cattle 
in good condition that have mixed witli those 
diseased. The best treatment consists in avoiding 
bleeding and all reducing remedies, supporting the 
strength, and keeping up the action of the sldn, 
bowels, and kidneys, in order that the poisonous 
products of the disease may be rapidly got rid of. 
Eor this end, the patient should be provided with 
a cool comfortable house, clothing to the body, 
bandages to the legs, a daily dose of two ormces 
each of nitre and common salt given in treacle and 
water. ^Vhen the bowels are costive, gentle laxa- 
tives are required. By the second or third day, 
counter-irritants may be applied to one or both, 
sides, which should first be bathed with hot water 
and thin mustard paste, or a mixture of cantharides 
and euphorbium ointments well rubbed in. By the 
third or fourth day, or earlier, if there is weakness, 
arrested secretion, and coldness of the skin, give 
several times daily some stimulant, such as a quart 
of warm ale, with an ounce or two of ginger or 
other stomachic, some good whisky-toddy, three- 
ounce doses of sweet spirit of nitre, or of spirit of 
ammonia. Whilst the disease continues, and even 
during early convalescence, all food requiring rumi- 
nation must be interdicted, and mashes, flour and 
treacle, bruised grain, or any light digestible articles 
substituted for the ordinary hay, straw, or roots. 
As pleuro-pneumonia is in many oases propagated 
by contagion, the sick should be separated from 
the soimd stock; and any premises they have 
occupied carefully cleansed by whitewashing, and 
the. use of M’Dougall’s, Condy’s, or other effectual 
disinfectants. "When plem-o-pneumonia prev.ails in 
a neighbourhood, all fresh purchases should be 
placed in quarantine, and kept perfectly away from 
the home-stock for at least three weelrs. Attention 
to this simple precaution has preserved many 
fanners from pleuro-pneumonia, even while it has 
raged all around them. 

PLEXI'MBTER. See Percussion. 

PDETED, Ignaz, a musical composer of some 
note, bom in 1757 at Bupperstahl, near Vienna. 
He studied music under Vanhall and Haydn, and 
made in early fife an extensive tour in Italy, to hear 
the works of the best composers. In 17S3, he was 
made Oapellmeister of Strasburg Cathedral, and 
during the succeeding ten years, composed most of 
the worlrs on which his popularity rests. In 1791, 
he visited London, and composed there three sym- 
phonies. Two years afterwards, during the frenzy 
of the French Revolution, he fell under suspicion, 
and in proof of his acquiescence in the new order 
of things, had to compose a musical dr.ama for the 
anniversary of the 10th of August; which saved 
his life. After a long career in Paris as a publisher 
of music and pianoforte manufacturer, he retired 
to an estate which ho had purchased near Paris, 
and died in 1S31. His compositions, consisting of 
quartetts, concertantes, and sonatas, are full of 
agreeable melodies, sometimes light and trivial, 
but occasionally vigorous. 

PLI'OA POLO'NIOA is the name given to a 
disease of the scalp, in which the hairs become 






■r oWrvabou-wiia lubitnal. with him, and ho wna 

hM » ! in often hear^ to say that there was no book, however 

« oeeMHMMUy^.oeenn jn other bad, from which: some good cSuld not bo cot .a: 
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AiiB ^pip^ofek fbnnd/on aiicBJioc^ invea- cold bath, followed by a light mA.il and a short 
IwUMad-with afunmof the genus sleep, occupied another interval, after which hd 
Ike only treatment that it beneficial would study , till tho ecena, or dinner-time. Even 
II iMiml'ef the hauv and' strict attention to at this meal,, somo book was read to ln'm on 
jpMMj, but at' it . is. poimlarly, believed, in which he would mako comments WHien in his 
lid ili^ affection affords a security from country residence, ho stutUed nearly all tlia time, 
Milte'aicldiets and. misfdrtimc, it is often diill-’ except when in the bath ; and even them, while his 
to "piinuj^ patients to have recourse to th(^ attendants were performing the duties incident to 
Mi^.'for'an a^unt of the parasitic fungus that that luxury, ho would be Usteninc .to some ono 
siu the^hair in dim disease, ud of tho changes .who read to him, or he would bo metating to his 
onctnre' which it induces, see KUchenmeister’s amanuensis. ^Vhen on a iourney, acain, ho was 


structure' which it mdnces,see KUchenmeister’s amanuensis. ^Vhen on a journey, again, ho was 
i’hrosi^ 'voL iL pp. 148 — 1521.1 • never without a secretary at his elbow, provided 

sli-MiiEW'MMOir.’ Soo Supr., VoLX'^.'" witt a book and tablets. By this mode of life, ho 

Wx-irtiiD- ii. ^ collected an immense mass of materials, from which 

the sguare member, at the - bottem^ of ho compiled his great Hisioria IfaturaliSf published 


.! kBLUTx v(C. PuKins Secundus);' often called fircat eruption which, in 79, submer^ Hercu- 
; Pliny the'. Elder, and author of ' Ihb. celebrated mneum and Pompeii ■was at its height ndicn ho was 
I'Siitoria JNaiuralui, was bom in the north of Ibdy, stationed off hlischum, in command of tho Boman 
.either at^Kovum Comum (Como), or, Verona, 23 jld. Ueet:- Eager to examine tho. phenomenon more 
IVhe^er.it was his birtbplaco' or not, tho, . former closely, ho landed at Stabho, where ho was suffocated 
>towj 'was. certainly his family’s*, place, of residence, hy tho vapours caused by tho eruption. Ho was, as 
sincejihe '.had ' estates . in' its neighbourhood ;. to his nophow tells us, corpulent and asthmatic, and 
.'inophewv the. Younger Pliny, .'was born; .there, and simk tho more readily. Nono of to attendants, 
ii^nptions.relating to-members of his fiimily have shared his fate. 

bren found near it . : WhUo still' young,' ho'was sent . Of all to works, only to Hisloria N'aturalis bas 
tb'Bome, where to ample means and:high cohnec- oome down . to us. It comprehends a greater 
iito'ns secured him' tho best education. ...'Atrtho ago variety of subjects than ivo now regard as included 
Tof 23, he entered the. army,' and served iriciermany,, under that title. , Astronomy, meteorology, geo- 


wrot® ft meoioir. H® travelled' over ■ nearly. tho a plaeo in P*® Natural History* Hveu to this 
'frentier bf that* extensive province,' .'toited tho Cauci' .clastic interpretation of the tenn, ho by no means 
iudthe.sources.of the Danube, composed during tho rigidly adheres; the work being interspersed with 
' dntervals.’of . military' duty to treatise,' 'He Jaeula- digr^sions^ on sudi subjects as human institutions 
' and commenced a history, (afterwards and^ inventions, and tho histor^r of the fine arts. It 
, .'bbmpleted'iii twenty books) of the Germanio wars, is divided into 37 books — tho first of them being a 
i.Orf-nis- return to. Borne . in. 62 .with Pomponius; he dedicatory epistio to Titus, ■with a table of contents 
'^terbd, on ^the 'study of' jurisprudence;, but his of tho remaining books, and embraces, as we are told 
'.pra^iceaa a pleader proved him'to;havo no great intho preface, 20,000 matters of importance, extracted 
' S'eapioity for tno: legal profession ; and accordingly, from about 2000 volumes. Its scientifio merit is 
hoTetiied. to', his. native- place.'-whero he'' spent the not great. There is little attempt at philosophical 
' greater ]^rt of the. reign, of' Hero in miscellaneous arrangement; tho observations are nearly all taken 
authorship., It^as durmg this' period' that Ho -wrote. second-hand, and shew small discrimination in, 

■ to'fffudiosus, a trMtise in three books on the train- separating tho true froni tho false, pr the .probable 


matieal ,work, ' JDuWus- in -'eight, books, tlib .true senso of tho authors whom ho cites or 

Sho^y liefare Hero’s' deatH^ we 'find him , a procu- translates. But it cannot be denied that the work 
fatew in Spun, .where: in 71; he heard' of to brother- 'is-i* fireat monument of industry and researoh— 


/.whom he adopted oh' to return 'tor Borne before 7a taking, and aniid tho distractions of a life engaged 
''Vespasian,'' ^o. reigning emperor, .twhom . ho - had. la active official employment ; and ■ moat viduablo 
Ckiunni while serving in Germany,'received him, as as supplying us -with details on a great variety of 
''bi^'of;to most intimate friends; and it was at this subjects; as to which wo have no other means of ' 
.'iT)snodthat,’'he completed, ih'ihMy-one.. books, and information. _ The best critical edition of the text is 
. brought down to. his' own time, the Boman - history that of Sillig (Leips. 5 vols. 1831 1836). Tho 
bfAnfidilwBessus. .Hjs mode of study at this timo best commentary is that of Panckoucke, which 
iWae'amodol'of.systematiciaasiduity.v/When living embodies, along 'with a French translation, tho 
invthe'biiyi'worldiof ■Bome,.ho-would',hegin.to “otes of Cuvier and other distinguished French 
' 8tudiesbycahdk-li^t'.in:autunui atalatehour;of savants. Pliny’s work him been translated into 
'thoriiig^t^. ond'.ihx'winter 'at' one /or- two' m tho .almost all European languages. 
morniiig.pr]M6Mi:,daybttak, he would .call .bn, the PLIHY (0. Pumns C.a:ciLins Secundub), nephew/ 
emperor;/ fdrlwhom^‘'b«.;, 'would- proceed to- execute of the preceding, and son of 0. Caicilius, frequently. 

: various <ooinmimiaD|i;!. tens; doh^< he.1 would 'return called Pliny the Younger, was bom at Hovum- 
' bbme,t sad ^ TCsume'thia/.'stndies. . ' A . riehder.- meal Cumum, 61 a. n. He was still young when/ he lost , 
,woffidif^p'ir'_;;after'.iiibuffi.he''yroald,. in summer his, father, and -was adopted by to- uncl^/ under 
'wea&er;^lie.:in'<’tte/',BahBhuie/ 'and.*.tidce.' notes, or whose care, and that of ^ mother, Plinia, and to 
extritbte'from;-tbecbo61teIwhids..'were read/to hiim tutor, Virginias Bufus, his education was prosecuted.' 
The/'piMtiM !(ff}iottiBff//^wn.-inq)orthht facts or Passionately devoted to literature, he -wrote a Greek 


,woffidif^p'ir'j:;after'.iiiuah.he'\woald,> in summer to, father, and -was adopted by to- uncle,/ 
'wea&er;^lie.:m'<-tte/',BahBhuie/ -and.'-.tidce.' notes, or whose care, and that of ^ mother, Plinia, a 
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tragedy nt the .age of I.'?; studied eloquence under 
Quinfili.au ; .and bcc.amo so f.amous for his literary 
.accoini)lishmouts, th.at ho .acquired the reputation 
of being quo of the most le.arncd men of the age. 
Ilis or.atoric.al poavors avero also considerable ; in his 
19th yc.ar, ho began to .speak in the forum ; and 
liis soradees ns an ada'oeate before tho court of the 
Ccntuinadri and the Ponian senate aa'orc in frequent 
request lie held numerous oflici.al .appointments ; 
scra-cd, aa-hile n young m.an, as /n'iiniux viilitinn in 
Syria, aylicre ho listened to the tc.aehingof Euphrates 
the Stoic, and Artcmidonis ; avas afteraa'.ards 'juaxlor 
Ctvxaris ; aa'.as pnetor .abioit 99, and consul in 100, 
aadiciq ho aaroto his Panujunrus, an adailatorj’ 
eidogium of tlie Emperor Tr.ajan, and cont.aining 
little information ns to tho author .and his times, 
lie aa’ns ap 2 ininted, in 10.9, proinaetor of the jiroa'incc 
I’ontiea, an office aadiich ho a-acated in less than laam 
years ; and ho ahso di.seharged tho function of 
enr.ator of the banka and channel of the Tiber. Ho 
aras taa-ioe married, hi.s scoonil avife being C.alpnrnia, 
gi-and-d.anghter of Calimmins Fabatns.and consider- 
ablj’ younger than her husband, bj- whom she av.as 
inueh behia’cd for her ncconqilishmcnta .and atiiia- 
bilitja He had no issue by eitlier marri.age. 

Our knoavledge <if P. tlie Younger is niainla' 
dcria-cd from his b-lteiN nr I'.jii-toUr, tti aadiieh there 
.are ten books. He eolleeted tliem hims.-lf, amt 
luobalilj- avroto many of them avjth a adew to pnbli- 
c.aliun. They hold .a high |i!ace in e]tisto|.ary 
literature, and gia-e i, s m.niy inlere.iling glimp e.s 
into the life of their author and his eoutemporaries. 
P. hiimelf .ap]ii-ari in them to consider.ablo ada-.an- 
t.ago. ns a genual and I'hdanthropie m.an, enamoured 
of literary stiulies, .md fond of improa'iiig his e.st.ates 
by architi etur.d oriiane nt. III. .aintdi- fortune aa-.as 
I liberally bistonul , an.l hi-, sl.ia'ei .alw.ays found in 
I him an induig.'iil ina tet. Ituinn lu.dth iiiqiairid 
throughout life lii teoustitiition, aahieh av.as n.atur.illv 
aveak J but of the tune or eau'o of his death, a-.e 
I ktioav nothing. Of the fa< 1 1 contained in hts h ti. i.-, 
hoavever, the inott intere-ting to n. .are tln-e nlat- 
ing to tho luini'liiii'nt of the Chririiain. Ifeatli 
aiipcara to have beisi the p sualty attaehed ea-eii to 
tho confession of being a Chrisltan; (iUhon''h the 
adhercnt.i of tho faith a liuitte.l no other nets, on 
eNainination, than tho-e of meeting on a fixed d.av 
beforu daavn, aalieii a hymn to Cliri t av.as i.iing, and 
taking an oath t-i av.ud theft, a-lnllery, bre.aeh of 
faith, and di iii.al of a deiio-it. Nothing more 
iitifaa-otir.ablo to them than tins could b- extorlid by 
P. from tavo female idav. s, repiite.I to be de.acoiu - e i, 
avliotn he put to the tortnri-. P. b.aadng asked 
Tr.ajan Imav he was to iton the riire.ading Miji' r.ti- 
tion, the (ini-eror re]iln'd that no g-enend rule could 
be laid down; lli.at be might not to institute a 
rearsdi after jur. 'iis Hiqipe s d to he t.'hristians ; but 
if any were brought before bim, .and the charge aaas 
nroavd, .such avere to In- pmn lad, if still iiniieTiitent. 
i’hc bc.st edition of P.’.s /him <n.riens .and Kj>U'oUv 
together, is that of .Sehaifer ; oY the J.'jn.-’u'tr .alone, 
th.at of tlicrig. 

PLOCATIIA, .a genus of .ffy.r, of the order or 
filihordcr C- rnmnns having a c.artd.agiiioiis frond, 
conqiircd of largo cell i, ns if jointul, and dividing 
into slender, tufted, and densely aggreg.at- d branchi- n 
P. hflnihithndmrloii i.s tliu (.’omsic.aN Moss of the 
.ajiothecaries' shoji.s, once of .‘oiiic nquit.atioii .as a 
vcrmifiige, hut imav little ined, and believed to be 
of little eflicacy. It is ,a Mnall plant, with a filiform 
entangled frond, and grows on the i.liores of the 
Mediterranean. It has a iitrong marine odour niid 
•a s.alt taste. It consists in great jiart of a vegetable 
jelly or iiiiicil.age, which rcnder.s it lilitrilions, .and 
contains much cliloride of Midiuni, milph.ate of 
lime, and carbonate of lime. .-Vb sold in the .shons. 


it is .alw.ays much mi.xcd with other algm.— P. 
tenax is a small iil.ant with filiform, branched, 
ami somewhat gckatinons frond, much used by 
the Cliincso as a oine. It is also used in Chin.a 
.as an .article of food. — P. Candida is used to a con- 
siderable extent as an article of food in the E.ast. 

It is popularly called Ci;yi.ok JIos.s. Tho frond 
is whitish and much branclied, the hranohes lone- 
and somewhat clustered. It is cx])ortcd to China 
from the islands of tho Indian Arehipekago, formin" 
a jiortion of tho cargo of almost every- jimk. Tlie 
Cliincso make it into a jolly with sugar, and ii.so it 
as a sweetmeat. It consists in great p.art of a 
vogetahle jelly-, avitli a consider.ablo quantity- of 
st.arcli. It ba.s boon introduced into Lritain ns a 
light and noiirisliiiig food for cliiklren and mvalids, 
.and is found particularly siiit.ablo in cases of 
irritation of the mucous surfaces. 

PLOCE'US. See WjuvEu Pino. 

PLOCIC (lliiss. Plotzk), a town of Poland, capi- 
l.al of the government of the same n.ame, occupies 
an elevation on the right bank of tho river Vistula, 

7S miles west-nortb-west of Warsaw. Its jirincipai 
buildings are the callicdrnl, built in 901. the bisbojiV j 
|>akace, theatre, ikc. Agriculture, and the export of I 
grain to Hanrig and other jinrts, are the chief ) 
emiiloymviits. l’(qi. (1507) L’I,S2:!. 

PLOCIC (Pins. Plotrk), a goveniment in the 
north of Poland, bounded on the north by- Prin'-ia, 
and on tho sniilh-wc.'t hy- Whar.'aw. Area, 
rq. m. : poj). (lS7lb ■171,09S, SO jicr cent, of whom 
•are Poles. Hills occur in the north and on tho 
banks of the Nnrew and Vistula, wliicli witli tho 
Hug .are the chief rivers. One-lliinl of tho surface is 
covered with forests, and there are many mar.slic.a 1’ 
•and lakes. Tlie inli.abitants are cng.agcd chielly in, I 
agriciilltire, and in cattle and .sheep breeding. | 

PLONOl'iE, in .\rtilli’ry- aiul Eiirtilieation, meane 
a rloji'! towards the front. 'J'liiis, in spcaliing of the . 
cour'c of a .shell thromgh the air, its jdmigCc is from ' 
the point of grcatv.st nltitndo to the jioin't at whiidi ' 
it r.trilu-. the v.arlh. So, in fortification, the ploiigCo ' 
it the to]) of tlie I'.ar.apet sloping goiitlv tow.irds the | 
front, _ This rlo]!.' is ordinarily 1 in fi ; but .a 
deviation is ji rmi-silde of from 1 in 9 to 1 in •! : ' 
the sharper the idojH', however, the more liable is ' 
the cre.t of the jiar.ipot to be destroyeil by- an 
eiKiny's lire. Moreover, as fiat a jdongce'as po'-siblij 1 
is deiirable, that randbagj may, when required, ' 
lie laid iiiinii it to form a cover for rificnicii. See I 
roKTii ic.sTio:;, fig. 7. i 

PLOTI'NU.^'. the ninit origin.al and important , 
ihilo ophtr of the Neo-Platonic .School, w.as noni at ; 
byeopolis in Egypt 903 .l.n. ; hut .such w.a.s his utter 
iildifieniicc to tliiiies human, ‘ being asli.amcd ahno.-fc 
to live in a body,’ tliat he never would diviilgo even 
his p.arcnt.age. He would never allow his birthday i 
to by celebrated, nltbniigli lie gave fe.a.sts on tho-e 
of Socrate.s and Plato ; nor would he ever pennit a 
ainler or reillptor to jieqietii.ato his feature^, or, as 
e called it, to prodiiee tlm image of an image— the 
Imdy lieing to fiim only a faint im.age of o.xislence. 

He ileeiiud it tedioius enough alre.idy to have to 
dr.ag .about this image svhithvr. oevcr' ho wont in 
this life. His btuly was altogelher contemptible in 
his eyes ; he woiihl tec no jiliyfiei.an in his illiioj.s, 
and w.as very .s]iaring in the m-e of food, refr.iining 
from meat, often even from broad. Strangely 
enoiigli, bis desire for the study- of idiilo.sojdiy' did 
not arise within liiiii before bis fiStb year; wb'eu lio 
roii.aired to Alexaiulri.a, and there, after having rat at 
the feet of the gia'at niastcr.s for .some time without 
feeling satisfied svith their teachings, ho .at last 
liceaTiio acquainted with Ammoniiis Yaccas, and in 
him found the desired teacher. For ten years ho 
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zcalouslv attended his lectures, and altliongli he 
iiad agreed, with two of his fellow-students, never 
to maire known aught of Ammonius’s teachings to 
the world, ho yet became the chief representative 
and autiior of that school, less as a pupil than as 
an iudcpendent thinker, who taking his stand upon 
its theorems, developed them to their full extent In 
242 he joined Gordianus’s expedition to Persia, in 
order to devote himself to the philosopihy of India 
and Persia; but the emperor being murdered 
in Mesopotamia, he had to repair hurriedly to 
Antioch, whence, in 244, he went to Pome. His 
lectures here were attended not only by crowds of 
eager youths, but men and women of the highest 
circles flocked to hoar him. Not only Platonic 
wisdom, in Neo-Platouio garb, but .asceticism and 
the charm of a purely contemplative life, were the 
themes on which he, in evor-now variations, and with 
an extraordinarj’ depth and brilliancj’', held forth ; 
and such was the impression his c-arncstness made 
upon his hearers, that several of them really gave 
up their fortune to the poor, set their slaves free, 
and devoted themselves to a life of study and ascetic 
piet}’. Dying parents intrusted their children and 
money to him, well knowing that an honester guar- 
dian, and one more anxious for his ' charges, could 
• not bo found. It is hardl}- smprising to find that 
his contemporaries coupled with his rare virtues the 
gift of working miracles. Sixty years old, he thought 
of realising flato’s drc.am, by founding an aristo- 
cratical and communistic commonwealth Idee the 
latter’s ‘ Republic;’ and the Emperor G.alliemts w.is 
ready to grant the site of two cities in Campania 
for his ‘ Platonopolis ; ’ but his courticr3_ prevented 
the fulfilment of this jpromiso. P. died from a 
complication of diseases, in 270, at Puteoli, GC years 

of , 

Although he began to write very late in life, ho 
yet left 54 boolrs of very different size and contents. 
His JIS. being very carelessly written, he asked 
his pupil Porphyry to rerise and correct it for 
him. The latter also dirided it into sis principal 
divisions, eacli subdivided again into nine books 
or Enneads. Tlie most important parts are those 
wliich treat of Beauty, Fate, Immortality of Soul, 
the Good or One, the Three Original Substances, 
of Free 'SVill, against Gnostics, of Providence, of 
the Genesis of Ideas, of the Influence of the Stars, 
of the Supremo Good, &c. The language is veiy' 
unequal in the ditferont portions, according to the 
mood and circumstances to which they individually 
owe their existence ; hut it always is opginal, 
compact, and graphic in the extreme. 

P.’s system was based chiefly on Plato’s theorem 
of the Ideas; only that while Plato assumed the 
Ideas to he the link between the risible and the 
invisible, or between the Supremo Deity and the 
world, P. hold the doctrine of Emanation, that is, 
the constant transmission of powers from the 
Ahsolnte to the Creation, through several agencies, 
the first of which is ‘Pure Intelligence,’ whence 
flows the ‘ Soul of the World,’ whence, ag.ain, 
the souls of ‘ men ’ and ‘ animals,’ and finally 
‘matter’ itself. (For a fuller account of this 
part of P.’s system in its historical connection, 
see Neo-Platonists.) Men thus belong to two 
worlds, that of the senses and that of Pure IntcUi- 
gence. It depends upon ourselves, however, to which 
of the two worlds we direct our thoughts most and 
belong to finally. The ordinary virtues, as justice, 
moderation, valour, and the like, are only the 
beginning and very first preparation to our elevation 
into the spiritual realm ; purification, or the exercise 
of purifi/inrj virtues, is a further step, to which we 
attain partly through mathematics and dialectic; 
and the abandonment of all earthly interests for 


those of inteUectual meditation, is the nearest 
approach to the goal. The higher onr soul rises in 
this sphere of intellect, the deeper it sinks into the 
ocean of the good .md the pure, until at last its 
union with God is complete, and it is no longer 
thought but vision and ecstasies which pervade 
it. These are a few snatches of P.’s philoso- 
phical rhapsodies, to which may he further added 
his mysterious belief in a kind of metempsychosis, 
by which souls, not sufficiently purified during life, 
return after death, .and inhabit according to their 
bent, men, animals, and eimn plants. He further 
held views of his own respecting gods and demons, 
whom he divided into different classes, _ according 
to their degrees ; and professed faith in Mantle, 
astrology, and magic, the conriotion of the truth 
of which sciences he derived from his theory of 
the harmony in the intellectual world, reflected 
by the m.aterial world. Yet it is clear from his 
dicta on these subjects that he did not believe 
in these so-called sciences in the gross sense of 
the herd, but that be bad a vague knowledge 
of those mysterious laws of attraction and repul- 
sion which go tbrongli nature. P.’s philosophy, 
which, as it were, tried to combine all the systems 
of Anaxagoras, Parmenides, the Pythagoreans, Plato, 
and Socrates, and the Stoa into one, was the last 
and boldest attempt of the ancient Greek world to 
explain the mystery of the creation and of existence. 
Its influence upon modern philosophy is remarkable. 
From Spinoza to Schelling, the reminisoences of P., 
irrespective of the drift of particular parts of their 
systems, recur constantly. 

P.’s works were well-nigh forgotten, when Mar- 
silius Ficiniis first published a Latin paraphrase of 
them (Florence, 141)2), which w.is followed by the 
Ed. Pr. of the original (Basel, 1580 and 1C15). 
Tlie first critical edition, however, is due to Creiizer 
(Oxford, 1835, 4to, 3 vols.). Parts of his works 
wore translated into German by Engelhard (Erlan- 
gen, 1820, &c.) ; and into English by T. Taylor 
(1794 and 1817). The whole of the Enneads has 
been translated into French by Bouillet (Paris, 1861, 
8vo. 3 vols.). 

PLO'TUS. See Daetee. 

PLOUGH, PLOUGHING. The firat in order 
and importance of agricultural operations is the 
breaking up of the soil, and this is accomplished, 
in all countries where agncultiire is in an 
advanced state, by inverting the upper sti*atum 
of earth upon which the plants grow. Such a 
mode also buries and destroys all weeds, leaving 
the surface clean and unencumbered. The inver- 
sion of the upper stratum is effected by turning 
over successive sods or slices, of the length of the 
field, and of v.arying thickness and depth, aocord- 
uiv to the nature of the succeeding crop, and the 
mdure of the soil ; .and the implement employed 
for this purpose is the plough. The general form 
of the plough is Icnown to every one, and to the 
unobservant eye, it appears to be a veiy simple 
and even primitive tool ; nevertheless, much mechan- 
ical skill and ingenuity have been expended in^ 
perfectly adapting it to its work. It is a com- 
bination of instruments (fig. 1) fastened- to a beam, 
GBL ; the coulter, K, is an iron knife-blade, for 
cutting tbo sod vertically ; the share, CFD, which 
is merely a socket fitted on and not fastened to the 
body of the iflougb, has a sharp point, 0, and a pro- 
jeetin'f horizontal edge, CO, on its right-hand side, its 
part 01 the work being to separate the under-surface 
of the sod from the BubsoU ; by means of the mould- 
hoard, H, the slice, now wholly separated from the 
firm ground, is raised up and turned over by the 
forward motion of the plough ; and the stilts, or 
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baudlcs, ou'o of avliicli, BL, is a continuation of tlic 
1)0.101, tUo other, M, being fastened ji.irtly to the 
former by rods, and partly to the loiver portion of 



Fig. 1. 


the fr.imeivoiic (fig. 2, ivbicU .also sbcws the point 
of tbo plougli with tbo share reinovcdl, arc for 
the piu-poso of guiding tho implement. Tbo front 
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p.irt of the beam is formed with an upw.ird curve; 
at its extremity, is ])laccd tho bridle, N, to which 
the horses are att.iehed by moans of swing-trees 
and ehains or tiiiccs, and the object of which is to 
enable tho workman to elevate or depress the line of 
draught, or move it to the right hand or the left, 
ns may bo found ncce.ssary. The left sides of 
the coulter, share, and framework AHEB, should 
evidently be in tho same vertical jdaiic. Tlio 
form of tho mould-hoard is of the utmost import- 
ance, and has chn lly attracted tlio attention of 
ngi'icultur.il machinists since the time when 
imiirovcments on the plough were fimt iiro- 
jeeted. Its ofiice being to raise and turn the sod, 
it is necessary that the'surfaoo should slope upwards 
and outwanls from the front, so as to .apply a 
pressure in both directions, and, accordingly, tho 
surface is so shaped that from the pointof the share, 
where it is hon/ontal, it gradually curves upwards, 
till, at the extremity, P, it inclines over aw.iy 
from the hotly of tho plough. The gradual change 
j produced on tho position of tho furrow-slice is 
i seen in fig. where ABCU on the left-hand side. 


A i- 
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represents tho slice unt inched by tlic jdough, 
.AU being tho lino of section by the coulter; 
DC, by the share ; BC, tbo open side from which 
tho jirevions furrow (E) to tho right-hand side 
has been separated ; and the four successive 
rectangles, ABCD to tbo right, illustrate the 
successive changes of position of the furrow as the 
mould-board is pushed forward imder and on its 
left side, till it is finally left, as represented in 
ABCD on tho right hand ; E, F, G are furrows 
which have previously been laid in their proper 
I<ositioii. The advantages of l.ijnng the furrows in 
the position shewn are these : in the first place, the 
weedy side of each furrow being closely applied to 
the previous furrow, and kept pressed agamst it bj* 
C>*2 


its own weight, and the pressure of the mould- 
board, the weeds are completely buried ; secondly, 
the ridged surface thus presented, affords the 
mc.ins of covering the seed by harrowing; and 
lastly, the openings below increase the amount of 
surface accessible to air, and dr.ain off superfluous ' 
water. The modern plough is wholly formed of 
iron ; tho share and the framework of malle.ible, 
and the mould-hoard of cast iron, or sometimes of 
steel; while the coulter is frequently welded with 
steel on tho right-hand side, the bettor to resist 
attrition. In most of tho English (as distinguished 
from the Scotch) ploughs, wheels are attached at 
or ne.ir the front end of tho beam, a contriv.inco 
which renders the implement more steady in its 
motion, more easily managed, and c.ip.iblo of doing 
better work in tho hands of an inferior workman ; 
hut it is generally believed, in Scotland at least, 
that the plough without wheels, or swing-phiigli, 
as it is tcchnicallj' termed, is greatly more efficient 
in the bands of a thoroughly slcilled ploughman. 
Tho usual dimensions of th'e fniTow-slico in lea or 
ha3’-stubble are S or 9 inches in breadth bj' G in 
depth ; and in land for green crop, 10 inches in 
breadth, .and 7 or S in depth. ShaUowor ploughing 
is not unfrequentlj' adopted, especially on thin 
soils, and in various parts of England. Nor is it 
uncommon to plough stubble-laud 10 inches or more 
in depth. , 

Other kinds of ploughs are used for special pur- 
poses, such as Ircnc/i-ptoiighs, which are made on tho 
same principle as tho common plough, but larger 
and stronger, so ns to bring up a portion of the 
subsoil to the surface ; sxtbeoU ploughs, which have 
no mould-hoard, and merely stir aud bre.ak up tho 
subsoil, thus facilitating drainage ; double mould- 
boa/'d ploughs, which are mcreli’ common ploughs 
with a mould-board on each side, and .arc cmploj’od 
for drilling turnip or potato land, for wnter-fun-ow- 
ill", and for earthing up pot.itoes, Of each of 
these ploughs, there are manj’ varieties, each maker 
having gcncmllj’ some peculiar views regarding the 
form and proportion of some parts of tho instm- 
mcut. For those who wish to studj’ minutelj’ tho 
best form of ))lough, it will ho necessary to consult 
worlm on agriculture and .igricultural implements. 
There is, however, one vcr3' peculiar form of plough 
sometimes used in various parts of England, which 
deserves more particul.ir notice ; this is the lurn- 
xrres! plough. Its chief pcculi.irit3' is, that instead 
of one, it has two mould-boards, one on each side, 
and these are nltcrnatel3' brought into operation, so 
that the funow is alw.i3's turned over in tho s.imo 
direction. Tho mould-boards are firmly fastened 
together in front, and kept at a constant distance 
from each other behind, 1)3' means of struts, while 
tho handles are mov.ablo with reference to them ; 
the mould-board which is intended to ho used being 
pushed nwa3' from, and tho other (which for the 
I time docs the same work as tho vcrtic.1l surf.ico 
ADEB in fig. 1) brought nearer to tho line of tho 
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beam ; of course, when the next furrow is ploughed, 
the mould-bo.irds exchange adjustments. This 
foim of plough is useful in ploughing along a lull- 
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side, as by it aU the furroivs can be turned over noticed more than seven centuries n c The ancVnt 
towards the hih, thus preventing the natural tend- Egyptian plough was whoUy of wood, and in some 
ency of the soil to work itself downwards, leaving instances consisted of little more than a nointed 
the upper portions bare. The form (fig. 4) her? P“““d 

given is the rudest and least desirable form of the 
turn- wrest ; it is that which is used in Kent, and — 

there esteemed. Some years ago the doxihh-furrow i 

plough was introduced. It consists of an iron ^ 

frame, similar in some respects to that of a grubber , 

or cultivator, with two breast-plates, mould-boards, ,0 u i 

and shaKS ; the one set a little back from the other, 1 Jj 7 — ij 

and so 'far distant as it is desired should be the 11 U ^ \ n '* 

width of the furrow. Two or tliree wheels bear the ^ 

implement — one in front running in the bed of the ■; ^ 

last excavated furrow, and the other one or two ji 

behind. There is a directing rod, but no stilts. 

The double-furrow plough was at first singidarly 5- 

popular, and after a few J'ears was found oh almost '> ®*.vaian plough ; 2 , its polo, where the oxen are 
every harm. It was, however, soon found that, '’’“res of various forms; 4, the tail or 

generally speaking, the weight was too much for Greek plough, 

the draught of a pair of horses, and that, even on 

light land, three horses were required. In fact, stick, which was forced into the ground as it was 
the depth of tiPage is in practice gradually in- drawn forward. In fact, the earliest ploughs were 
creasing ; so that, unless for a grain crop after neither more nor less than varieties of the Hoe 
either turnips or potatoes, these piloughs have been (q. v.), worked by pressing the point into the ground 
nearly laid aside. - instead of by percus- 

Tfie operation of ploughing can only be briefly sion. The earliest 

referred to. Wherever the soil has been efficiently form of the Greek I 

drained, the ridges c.an be made wider and ploughed plough, the autoguon 
on the flat, hi^ ridges bein^ no longer necessary (fig. 5, a), is an example 
for carrying off the water. There are advantages of this ; it w.as merely 
in ploughing the land in uniform ridges of 18 feet the trunk of a small 
wide, or with an open furrow not more th.an 72 feet tree, which had two 
apart, made as fl.at as possible. But the effects of br.anches opposite to 
cultivation by steam shew that the fewer the open each other, one branch 
furrows the better, particularly when the land is in- forming the share and 
tended for a grain crop which is to be sown by drill or the other the h.andle, 
broadcast with machinery, and when the crop is to while the trunk 
be cut with a reaping-rnachiue, as is now almost uni- formed the pole or 
vers.ally the case. It is curious to notice how one be.am. The more iin- , 

I improvement in farm practice leads on to another, proved form, the J- 
The |mos_t common mode of ploughing with horses pelcton, in use among Fig. C. 

is now simply by casting the soil two ridges in the Greeks, was not 

and the next two out, beginning always with the substantially different from the modern form in 
two ridges where last time was left the open use in hlysia (fig. 5). The ancient Egyptian 
furrow. ^ ^ plough in one of its early stages is represented in 

The term/ccrinp is applied to the commencement fig. 0, and, like the two forms above described, 
of a wide ridge. The process of feer- 
ing differs according to the state of 

the land to be turned over. If there * ' 'i' /' 1 / 1 . 

exists an old furrow or hollow, as is 

generally the case in le.a, two shallow ^ 

fjirrows are turned, the one against (li.'iVr. W 
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the other, and so on: alone each side 
of this commencement the plough 

moves, adding furrow after furrow, dcikmMikM \Ym=M 

and increasing in depth until the W' \li -A-'L l 

third or fourth round is reached. .J \l- 1 f'?’!' 

,This constitutes what is technically 
called the gathering system. In 

hollow does not appear to turn the " — — --- "" — ^ ^ ^ 

first furrows into, two furrows are 

thrown out and then turned lightly ^ Z — , 

in. The most common system, liow- if- hlodern Syrian Plougln 

ever, is what is known as casting or 

cleaving. _ That is, after one feering is accomplished, is devoid of all apparatus enabling the labourer 
another is made at the other side of the ridge, and to guide it. all that he can do being to press (by 
fuiTOW after furrow is turned towards the inside his weight applied to the handle) the share into 
of each of these feerings imtil the whole ridge is the earth. The Egyptians, however, gradually 
ploughed, and then in the centre is formed the finish improved the form, till it assumed the appearance 
or raids — a furrow or trench into which the feering of a hollow wedge formed by the two handles 
is turned the next time the land is ploughed. joined at the bottom, and with the beam fastened 

The plough is one of the most ancient of imple- between the handles a little above their point 
ments, and is mentioned in the Old Testament at a of junction. The Romans, an essentially practical 
very early period, iron shares being also incidentally nation, largely improved on the plough, adding to 
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Fig. 7. — Modern Syrian Plougln 
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it the coulter and mould-hoard, and occasionally 
attaching- wheels to the beam to prevent the share 
from going too deep into the earth (fig. 8). ine 
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plough was almost unknown among the American 
ahongines, though Prescott describes a mode of 
ploughing practised among the Peruvians, which 
consisted in the dragging forward of a sharp-pointed 
stake by six or ei^it men, its sharp point, which 
was in front, being kept down in the ground b 3 ’ 
the pressure of the toot of another man who directed 
it. Britain and America, and tlieir colonics, are 
the only countries in which the plough has been 
brought to a state worthy of being considered 
effective, and even in Britain the most important 
amendments on it arc not two centuries old. Eng- 
land took the load in improvement by rendering the 
form more neat and ctFoctive, and by attacliing 
wliccls to aid in lioeping tho plough in a proper 
upright position. In Scotland, for some time after 
this, the plough was extremely rude and cumbrous, 
and usuallj' drawn by S oxen, and some wooden 
loughs are in use yet m the Highlands of Scotland, 
n the middle of tlie ISth c.,somo Dutch ploughs 
were imported, and being found more effective, an 
impetus was thus given to attempts at imiirovc- 
ment. James Small, who may justly be regarded 
as tho real inventor of tho Scotch or swing plough, 
made great and important changes in the form and 
efficiency of tho coulter, share, and mould-board, 
producing an implement .at once lighter and vastly 
more efficient. All tho swing-ploughs of successive 
makers are founded upon tho basis of Small’s 
ploiu'h. AVilkie of Uddingston (Lanarkshire) formed 
it wTiolly of iron, and his modification has been 
universall}' adopted in the modern ploughs. Among 
the various improvers of tliis form of cultivator ra.ay 
bo mentioned, besides AVilkie of Uddingston, Gr.ay 
of the same place, Clarke of Stirling, Cunningham, 
Barrownian, Ponton, Sellars, Huntly (who have 
sent m.any of the swing-ploughs, for which their firm 
has long been famous, to Australia). In Englayd, 
tho improvers have chiefly been Eansomes of Ips- 
wich (the patentee in 1780 of tho cast-iron share), 
Howard of Bedford, Hornsby of Grantham (Lin- 
colnshire), and Busby of Bed.alo, tho last of whom 
gained a medal for his mould-boards at tho Great 
Exhibition of 1851. For further information con- 
cerning the plough and tho mode of using it, see 
Morton’s Cyclopadia oj Agriculture (1S5C), Stephens’ 
Booh of the Farm, Booh of Farm Implements, by 
Henry Stephens and E. Scott Burn, and other 
works. 

Steam-ploughing. — Although it is not yet a quar- 
ter of a century since cultivation of the land by 
steam came into successful operation, it is about 
two centuries and a half ago since it was foreseen to 
be possible. So long ago as 1C18, David Eamsey 
and Thomas AVildgosso took out letters-patent for 
engines and machinery to plough the ground with- 
out the aid of oxen or horses; and nine years 
cot 


aftenvards, other ingenious men obtained letters- 
patent for machines to affect a similar purpose. It 
is tho opinion of hir AVoodcroft of the Patent Office, 
■who compiled tho Abridgments of the Specifications 
Bclaling to Steam-culture, that steam was the motive 
power intended to be employed ; -but as tho first 
patent was talicn out nearly 40 years before the 
ilarquis of AA^'orcestor described the steam-engine 
in his Centurg of Inventions, the gi-ounds for such 
an opinion do not seem quite satisfactoiy. In 1709, 
however, after tho steam-engine had been applied 
to other pur]ioses. there was lodged in the Patent 
Office a specification for a new machine or engine, 
to plough, harrow, and do every other branch of 
husbandry, without the aid of horses. The p.atenteo 
was Francis Moore ; and so confident was ho of tho 
merits of his plan, that he sold all his own horses, 
and persuaded his friends to do tho same ; ‘ because 
the price of that noble and useful animal wiE bo 
so affected by the now invention, that its value will 
not be one-fourth of what it is at present.’ Moore, 
however, was much too Sjinguine ; his method of 
cultivating tho land without the aid of animal 
power Med, as those of others before him had done. 

The next invention necessary to mention was one 
by Major Pratt, patented in 1810. His plan was to 
have two engines, one on ea'oh headland, drawing, 
by means of an endless rope, an implement between, 
them. In order to save tlie labour and loss of time 
in turning the plough at tiio ends, he attached two 
ploughs, back to back, making them work upon a 
fulcrum in the centre of a frame, so that otie could 
be raised out of the ground when tho other was 
working. 'This was the first, adoption of tho 
balance-principle, now cmidoycd in most implements 
used in steam-cultivation. Slajor Pratt’s apparatirs, 
like those of his predecessors, never came into 
practical operation. 

In tho interval between 1810 .and 1832, when 
Mr Hcathco.at, M.P., a Tiverton lace-merchant, 
patented tho first ste.am- ploughing maelunery 
that ever wrought successfully in the field, there 
were many inventions, but these being of little 
utility, need not bo particidarised. Mr Heath- 
coat’s macliincry was principally intended for drain- 
ing and breaking up soft or sw.ampy laud. It 
consisted of a locomotive steam-engine, with a 
bro.ad, endless, llexible floor or r.ailw.ay attached 
to tho wheels, so as to prevent them from sinking 
in the boggy soil. Oj)posite to this engine, an 
auxiliary carriage was placed, -.and between tho two 
tho plough was drawn backwards and forwards 
by an endless chain or b.and — engine and carriage 
moving along as tho work proceeded. In 1830, this 
plough worked with tolor.able success in Eed Moss 
in Lancashire, .and in 1837 it avas , tried ne.ar 
Dumfries, under tho auspices of the Highland and 
Agricultur.al Society of Scotland ; but hero its per- 
formance, though in some degree satisfactory'', w.as 
not suificiently so to w.arrant the judges in .aw.arcling 
to it the prize of -£500, which had been offered for 
the first successful applic.ation of stc.am-power to the 
cultiv.ation of the soil by the Society. The .appar- 
atus was very cumbefsomo and expensive to work, 
the engine being 25 horse-power, and the number of 
men and boys employed in tho operation no less 
than ten. The amount of work done was at tho 
rate of 8.^ acres per daja hir Heathcoat abandoned 
the machine after having spent about £12,000 on it. 

After Mr Heathco.at, tho inventors specially 
worthy of mention are Alexander M‘Eae, ■\vlio, 
.arr.anging his motive-power in tho same manner as 
Major Pr.att, made tho important addition of a 
barrel to tho plough-frame upon which tho slack- 
rope was to be wound up ; Mr Hannam of Burcoto, 
■who, in 1849, designed an apparatus to be driven 
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by an orclinaiy portable engine, to be stationed at 
tlio corner of the field, which, was surrounded with 
wire-ropes in the same way as will he afterwards 
described in Howard’s method ; and hir Tulloh 
Osborn, who, in ISIG, patented a plan for two 
engines running opposite each other on the head- 
lands, having two drums fixed to them, one for the 
winding of the tight, and the other for letting out 
the slack, gear. This apparatus was tried by the 
IMarquis of Tweeddale for some time at Yester; but 
it was found, in consequence of the great power 
required, and other defects in detail, to be very 
expensive, and was ultimately given up. To the 
ilarquh of Tweeddale, therefore, belongs the honour 
ef being the pioneer of steam-cultivation in Scot- 
land. 

In 1855, the Messrs Pisken of Stamfordliam, 
Newcastle-upon-Ti’ne, took out a patent for a much 
more perfect apparatus for cultivating the land by 
steam than any that had previously ai)peared. The 
power w.as transmitted by a stationary engine to a 
hempen rope (the Messrs Pisken being anxious to 
dispense with wire-ropes), which was worked at a 
high velocity, and, passing round pulleys on two 
seif-moving anchors, turned a drum upon the 
plough, whose revolution imparted motion to the 
imjilement upon which it was fixed. The important 
features in this system were the self-propelling 
anchors, the arrangement of the ploughs on the 
balance-principle, and the mode of steerage. This 
plough was exhibited at the annual show of the 
Iloyal Agiicultural Society of England in the year 
the patent was taken out, and excited great intei'est, 
but failed to obtain any .award. Three years before 
this, the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land had thought so hopefully of the idea, that a 
grant was voted out of its funds to assist the author 
m matmring his project. 

In 1854, Mr Fowler exhibited his patent steam- 
draining apparatus at the Lincoln meeting of the 
Koyal Agricultural Society of England; and from 
this time may be dated the practical history of 
cultivation of the land by steam ; for the idea that 
such an apparatus could be wrought advantageously 
in other held-operations entered the mind of a 
practical farmer, Mr Smith of Woolston, near 


Bletchley ; and under the direction of Mr Fowler, 
he got constructed an apparatus, which, with modi- 
fications, he worked successfully, \ 

The^ inventions since that time need not be 
enumerated. It may be stated generally that they 
have included plana for engines travelling over the 
surface of the ground, drawing ploughs or other 
cultivating implements along with them ; engines 
worlring on tramways, and drawing implements 
after them ; engines momng along oqjposite head- 
lands, and working implements between them by 
moans of wire-ropes, and stationary engines driving 
implements also by means of wire-ropes. The first 
two principles have been mostly abandoned — ^the one 
on account of the great consumption of fuel, and the 
large amount of wear and tear occasioned to move 
the engine over uneven and soft ground ; and the 
other, on account of the expense necessary to lay 
down rails over a farm. The only two systems in 
practical operation are what are called the direct 
and round-about — the former where the pull of 
the implement is directly to and from the engine ; 
and the latter where the implement is drawn at 
right angles. 

The best known of these methods are Fowler’s 
and Howard’s, though, perhaps. Smith should be 
credited with the round-about system, but How- 
ard’s name is now much more generally given to 
it. 

Fowler’s system we hope to make intelligible by 
the aid of cuts. The principal elements are an engine, 
an anchor, a wire-rope, and a balance-plough. In 
commencing operations, the engine is placed at the 
end of one of the headlands of the field, and directly 
opposite it on the other headland is placed the 
anchor. Beneath the engine there is a large sheave 
or drum, five feet in diameter, the groove of which 
drum is composed of a series of small leaf -like pieces 
of chilled cast-iron, each moving independently upon 
its own axis. The object of those is to prevent the 
rope from slipping (which it is apt to do in a plain 
groove under great strain), .and this they do in a very 
mgenious manner, by closing on the rope as soon 
as it takes the bend — ^that is, as soon as the rope 
presses upon them — and they in the same manner 
open and release it immediately on the pressure 





Fig. 9. — ^Fowler’s Steam-engine. 


being removed, or, in other words, as soon as the rope anchor, as will be seen from the engraving (fig. 10), is 
resumes the straight on the other side of the sheave, a massive square framework of wood, moimted on six 
The position and nature of this drum on the engine sharp disc wheels, each about two feet in diameter, 
will be understood by the accompanying cut. The which cut deep into the ground, and on the lightest 
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land they take such hold, .as effectually to resist the 
pull of the rope Tvluch is passed round the sheave 
beneath. The anchor has a self-acting motion — 



Pig. 10. — ^Tlie Anchor. 

keep opposite to the engine. The plough (fig. 11) inserted in the soil, and turn up the fm-rou's on the 
is a framevork of iron, balanced upon two large w.ayhack to the engine. By altering the position 
wheels. To each side of this framework there .are of the plough-bodies iilon^ the frame-work, a broad 
.attached four plough-bodies .and coniters, so that or a narrow firrrow can be cut .at pleasure. In 
four fimrows are cut .at one ‘bout,’ and the headland ordinary worldng, an acre an hour is accomplished, 
on which the .anchor is stationed being reached, the The wire-rope, by which the plough is dragged 
end of th,e beam that was out of the ^ouud is through .the laudj passes round the sheaves ou the 
depressed (the other, of course, being r,aised), .and .anchor and the engine, the ends .are attached 
the four plough-bodies that were out of the ground, to two drums upon the plough; and by a nice 
and which point in the opposite direction, are mechanic.al .arrangement, the ploughman who rides 









Fig. 11. — ^Fowler’s Plough. 

upon the implement is enabled to wind up, or let necessary precaution, without which the wear and 

out slack if neccss.ary, without loss of time. The tear would be alike annoying and expensive ^by 

wire-rope is made in lengths, which are e.asily dis- a niunher of pulleys, or ‘ rope-porters ’ as thej' are 
joined, in order that it may be adjusted to irregu- called, mounted on frame3.= The outside ones, that 
iarly shaped fields, or r.ather to fields that are is, those f.arthest from the work, are moved alonu 
not exact squares or p.araUelogr.ams ; for Fowler’s by the action of the rope; those in front of the 
method is not well adapted to such irregularities as plough are removed-by boys, and placed behind tho 
prevent the engine and anchor being opposite each implement as it proceeds. The modus operand! 
other. The rope is borne off the ground — a very will he patent at a gl.ance, from the annexed plan of 










Fig. 12. — Fowler’s Anchor, JEngino, and Plough .at work. 


working (fig. 12). To manage this apparatus three 
men and two boys are required — namely, a man at 
the engine, another on the plough, a third at the 
anchor, and the lads to look after the rope-porters. 
The w.ater and coals needed for the engine must be 
brought by other men. 

COG 


The plough-bodies can be removed from tbefr.ame, 
and in their ))laoe ‘ digging-breasts ’ be attached, by 
me.ans of which the land is thro^vn up in a some- 
what similar manner to that in which it is turned 
over by the spade. The price of tho ploughing 
and oultiv.ating app.ar.atus is about .£000. 
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At the Newcastle show of the Eojral Amoultnral 
Society, in July 1SG4, Mr Fowler introduced two 
cnf'ines of 7-horse power, working simultaneously on 
oiiposing headlands. The expedition with which these 
enmnes^vere set down to and completed their work 
wa's a matter of admiration to all present, and the 
snhjoct of special remark by the judges. These 
gentlemen Ea5’^: ‘The engines worked smoothly; 
and so far as we could ascertain, appeared to bear 
an equal share of work in cither direction.’ They 
got up steam in nearly half an hour less time than 
the 14-horse engine, and working with them, much 
less time was required to arrange the tackle. _‘The 
engines., were masters of their work ; and acting in 
combination, appeared to possess more power than 
the large engine and anchor. .... The advantages 
of this system appear to be, that horses are not 
required to move tackle ; that there is a saving of 
time in setting down, taking up, and removing from 
field to field [no unimportant consideration]; and 
that the two small engines are both available for 
ordinary farm-work, such as thrashing, driving, 
barn-work, kc.’ The cost of the two engines, with 
the whole apparatus, ranges from £1200 to about 
£1500, according to the power of the engines, &c. 
The number of nands employed is the same as at 
the large anchor and engine ; but as a skilled 


labourer is necessary, where only an unskilled 
labourer is needed in the latter case, the cost per 
day is 2s. more. Fowler has been very successful 
in gaining prizes for steam-ploughs, having won 
several thousand pounds in this way since 1850. 

Howai’d's earliest system consists in a stationary 
engine driving a windlass, having two winding drums, 
with direct and reverse action, placed in front of it, 
round which is coiled about 1000 yards of wire-rope. 
By a simple lever movement, the man can drop the 
winding drums out of gear in an instant, a contriv- 
ance which enables him to attend to the proper 
coiling of the rope, and also to arrest, in case of 
accident, the plough in a moment, without stopping 
the engine. The engine is usually placed at the 
corner of the plot to be ploughed, the rope is 
carried round the field on rope-porters, and fixed 
at the corners by light anchors. A snatch-block 
placed in front of the windlass prevents the slack- 
rope running out too fast, and trailing on the 
ground. The pkan of working given clearly illus- 
trates the arrangement (fig. 13). The plough, as will ^ 
be seen from fig. 14, is composed of two strong iron ' 
frames balanced upon four wheels, and crossing each 
other at their inner ends, thereby decreasing the 
length of the plough, and, as a matter of course, the 
breadth of the headland. The frames are raised 




Fig. 13. — ^Howard’s General Plan. 


.and lowered in such a manner that the set of Bedford firm’s steam-ploughing tackle consist of a 
ploughs out of work is_ independent of, and has no patent self-coiling windlass and rmiversal joint, 
tendency to weigh or raise o\it of the ground the set 1600 yards of steel rope, patent 5-tined self-lifting 
in work. The frames are made for two, three, or cultivator, 2 self-moving anchors, &o. Two men 
four furrows, and ‘ diggers ’ or scarifiers cau^ be and two boys are sufficient to work the set with a 
•attached as in the case of Fowler’s. The latest 12 horse-power patent ploughing' and traction 
improvements of a material character on the engine ; the cost of the set is £1000. This recently 


Kg. 14. — ^Howard’s Plough. 


introduced apparatus is veiy popular, and promises adapted for letting out on hire, for large farms, and 
to be extensively employed. for use on the groat foreign plains. The engines arc 

Howard’s double-engine system is specially placed on opposite headlands, and work a ])Iough, 
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grubber, or cultivator between them, similar to tlie 
I , principle on whioli Fowler’s double-engine system 
operates. Three men and two boj’S are required to 
the worliing of this set. The price of a pair of 
12-horse patent ploughing and traction engines, 
each with winding drum, together with 800 
3'ards of steel-wire rope, and G rone-norters, is 
£1350. 

In the course of the last few j’cars, the Messrs 
Howard have issued several hundred sets of steam- 
cultivating taclde. The Messrs Howards’ cultivator 
was more generally used for some time than the 
plough, but the mere digging of much of the land 
for corn, as a substitute for ploughing, was attended 
with disappointment ; so the plon^i has been all 
but universally adojitcd for soil intended for grain 
crops. 

The Fisben tackle is used to a considerable extent 
in various parts of the country, generally aritli the 
plough emanating under that name, and sometimes 
attached to three-furrow ploughs made by local 
manufacturers. Several of the other famed firms 
dispose of parts of the complete set separatclj’. In 
other words, those who buy the engines and gearing 
do not in ever3’ case purchase the plough from tlie 
same company. 

In Coleman’s S3'stom, the drums upon which the 
rope is wound are attached to the sides of the 
engine, and give out and take oh rope altern.atel3'. 
The engine moves along the headland ; and the 
anohor, upon which there is very little strain, and | 
which is, therefore, a ver3’ portable article, is 
shifted opposite to it by a man as the work is per- 
formed ; direct notion being obtained here, as in the 
case of Fowler’s. The pcouliarit3’ of the plan con- 
sists in having two implements instead of one at 
work, the implements bciug grubbers, which smash 
up the CTOund — a practice adopted b3' some 
farmers in England, in iireforcnce to turning the sod 
over lyith the plough. Ou commencing operations 
on this plan, the held is divided into two cqu.al 
parts. I'ho cultivators or grubbers work onl3- one 
way— towards the engine. They are attached by 
the front to each end of a strong wire-rope, while a 
smaller wire-rope is fastened to their rear. The one 
cultivator is placed at the far side of the field, 
whore its teeth or ‘ tines ’ are iuserted in the gi'ound ; 
and it is puUcd towards the centre of the field, 
tearing up the soil as it comes, the other meanwhile 
going out empty to meet it. When the latter 
reaches the middle of the field, the action of the 
engine is reversed, and it is dragged back to the 
engine, cultivating the land as it travels, while the 
other goes back to the headland cinpt3-. The pull 
out empty and working in is, of course, continued 
until the whole land has been tilled. 

TJiero are some other S3 stem3 of steam cultiva- 
tion before the public, but in various respects they 
resemble those already enumerated. With Cole- 
man’s method there may be a slight saving of time 
at the ends, but there is, on the other bandfa trifliim 
loss of power. In every sense of the term, the s3-3° 
terns of the Messrs Howard, and Fowler and Co., are 
the most popidar.' Each of these Ic.ading S3-stcm3 
L.os its advocates and its advantages. It is ccr- 
tainl3' a much more expensive plan to have two 
engines, but yet for letting for hire it may be 
the best and cbe.apcst, as they t.ake the apparatus 
from one place to another, and set to work again 
more rapidly. It is, boavover, eas3' enough to keep 
one stc.am-engine alu-a3-s running at fuU speed, and 
there seems little reason to keep one engine simply 
to look at the other, seeing the expense is the 
draw-back which prea-ents their universal adop- 
tion. Besides, the single engine ou the round- 
about system is decidedly best for the aa-orkiii"- 
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up of corners of fields, and as it does not moa-e 
along headlands, it does not destro3' them ; but can 
continue avorking aa-hile the locomotia-e remains idle. 
On soil aadiere there are man3- stones, it is better 
first to grub the land thorougbl3-, and remoa-e the 
stones, before using the plough. 

Where the fields are prett3- large, stones not 
abundant, and the soil heav3-, the odds are all in 
faa-our of steam cultia-ation. Hot onl3- is the tillage 
more thorough than could be otberaa-ise accom- 
plished, but there is a greater chance of getting the 
land avorked in better condition. That is to'’ 333-, 
the gre.at speed by which the soil can be turned 
oa-cr — on an average, about three-fourths of an acre 
per hour — en.ables the advantages of ave.atber and 
seasonable soil to be more extensia-ely embraced. 
Then every farjner knova-s, or sbonld knoav, the 
benefits of deep cultivation, avbere the soil atlmits ; 
and by steam-power, more than in .any other ava3-, 
this great desideratum is likely to be obtainecL 
Tliere is a d.anger, hoaa-ever, arising from deep 
ploughing, provided the increased depth is not 
gradiually affected. For instance, if three or four 
inches of fresh soil is suddenly brought to the sur- 
face, and the manuring applied in the usn.al ai-ay, 
the succeeding crop, if not even crops, is often dis- 
appointing. The fresh e.xcaa-ation, in short, has not 
been fcrldised unless a-ery special treatment is 
bestoaved. The best time to introduce the deep 
furroav is prcp.ar.atoi^- to the green crop, as aaritb the 
bulk of the ordinary farming (Seoteb cspeciall5’) 
that is the rotation avbicb is accompanied b3’ the 
heaa-iest manuring of the course. Stunted crops do 
not noav folloav the introduction of steam-poaver, or 
rather deepened cultia-ation, to an3- material extent, 
but aa-ben the causes and cures avere not so avell 
knoaa’n in the earlier da3’s of steam-ploughing his- 
tor3-, failures for a yenT or tavo were more not.able. 
The high price of horses, latel3' developed into 
cxtraa-agance, together aa-ith the groaa-ing and 
alread3- high r.ato of farm-servants’ a\-ages, haa-e 
stimulated considerab]3- the application of steam- 
power to the tillage of the soil of Britain. The two 
principal firms at Leeds and Bedford, alread3' 
referred to, h.aa-e an cnormoas demand just noav 
from all quarters for steam-cultivating apparatus. 
In Britain, it is comput- 1 there are considerabl3- 
oa-er 1000 steam-tackles at arork, and the exports to 
the continent, to some parts of America, to the 
East and West Indies, and to Eg3’pt, is considerable, 
and groai-ing. 

PLOU'GHGATE OF LAKD, in the Law of 
Scotland, is ’an expression denoting a quantity of 
land of the extent of 100 acres Scots. Ho person is 
qualified to kill game in Scotland aa-ho has not a 
plougbgato of land, and this is stiU the laav. 
Batcison’s Gami-Iaics of United Kingdom, p. 15S. 

PLOVER {Charadrius), a genus of birds of tho 
family Charadriada: (q. a-.), baa-ing a straight com- 
pressed bill; the upper mandible alone slightly 
infl.atcd and sligbtl3- bent at the point; the nasal 
grooa-c extending about taa-o-tbirds of the length of 
the bill, the nostrils longitudinall3- cleft near the 
base ; tho logs not very long, naked a little aboa-e 
the tarsal joint; no binder toe; the wings rather 
long and pointed, the first quill-feather the longest. 
The species are numerous, and are found in ea-eiy 
quarter of the globe; many of them are birds of 
p.assage. Tbe3’ chiefly frequent low moist grounds, 
aa-bere they congregate in large floclrs, and feed on 
aa^omis, molluscs, msects, &c. ; but some of them 
a-isit mountainous regions in the breeding-season. 
They fly avith great strength and r.apidit3-, and rim 
aa-ith much saa-iftuess. The flesh and eggs of many 
of them are esteemed delicacies. One of the British 
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I n'-n'-, h t!:'’ PfiUcrcl (q. v.). Anotlicr if th': 
j ('ifii.Di;'.' or Yrr.t.ow ri.ovi;i: (C. j,'nv!nllt), .1 
'• n!i;i r ]'.r^-'T liinl, of n lilaclii'-.h colour, rpcckled 
I v.iiii yillo-.v nt thu tips nml nlqi'o of the fe-others; 
th'' tliroot, l)n-.-i':t, nntl h.'Ily hlc'-k in Fiiinnier, 
v.hili h in vintcr. The GoI'Icn I’, is n bird of 
]n "n"e, viiitino in rnmrncr the iiorlhcm jinrts of 
L'tirnpe, of tlie sve'tof .oFin, nnil of Ynrth America; 
anil iniorating to the rontli in vrinfer. It is known 
in ahno' t all jarts of Ihirope, and is common in many 
jiart'j of Jiritain, hrccditi" in the northern parts. 
• Ireat nninhcr.s frequent the randj' pastures and 
ahores of the Ifchrider and of th" Orkney and 
.''h'.tlrind iBlaiid". It makes an artlo' 1 ne-t, little 
more than a ili"ht d{iirer'inn of the pronnd, and 
lays four epqs. 'J'iie parent hirds .alien* enat anxiet3* 
for the jirotf'jtion of their j'onn". and u'c v.arinus 
fti.it.ssems to elivert the .attention of an iii'-'iny. 
The (ioldon P. o.ahihils preat rc tle-mi-a on the 
approach of we-t and rtorniy ave.ather, whence its 
fpecilin jiaino ^ifi/riVdis. — The Piin'nri) P. (C'. Ill'll!- 
'•iifr), a much .sm.alkr bird, not Enlarge .as .a Eonp 



J, Ithi^eil Plover; 2, Gr.ay Plover; .1, Golden Plover. 

Ihntsh, is found at almost all seasons on the shores 
nt the Pritish Islands, frequenting sandy and shinglj* 
flats, from which the sea jetires nt chb-tide. It 
is often to ho seen also on the hanks of I.argo rivers, 
and not unfreqncntly of lakes and ponds. It is 
found in most of the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia, and in Iceland and Greenland. It is graj*ish- 
hrown ahovc, whitish beneath, with a coll.ar of 
avhitc round the nook, and below it a'black — in 
svlntor, .a brown— collar ; the head marked with 
black and svhito ; .a svhito b.ar on the wing. Verj* 
similar, but sraallor, is the KE^•TrsIt P. ((7. Cant!- 
anus) ; .and also similar and of similar h.abits is the 
sni.allcst of the British species, the Littli; Rixced 
P. {C. minor). Both of these .are rare in Britain. — 
Korth America has a number of species of P., one 
of which, the Ajieuican Golpen* P. (C. Virginiacus), 
\cry closclj* resembles the Golden P. of Europe ; and 
another, the IviLDEnn P. (G. rociferus), abundant 
on the great western pr.airic3, and not unfrequent 
in the Atlantic states, utters, when approached bj’ 
man, a qucnilous or plaintive ciy, like the lap- 
wing. — ^Tlio name P. is often extended, to species 
of Cliaradriadai belonging to other genera, as 
S'luatarola. in which the nasal grooves are short, 
the tip of the bill is tumid, and there is a rudimen- 
tarj* hind-toe. To this genus belongs tho GK.vy P. 
(.S', cinara) of Britain, a species rauier larger th.an 
tho Golden P., and chiclly known as a winter 
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viritant. Ita geographic di-trihulioii cvi ad. owr 
mo't of the northern p.arti of th'- v.,irM. 

PIiUJI {Prunui). a penu'* r.f tr- - 'oal rhruh" ' f 
the natural order Jin 'tr, -, «ul. .rihr -ii''- 

(q.v.) or Drup'tror ; the rj* cii-i of v.hi'jh liaw tin- 
stone of the fniit sh.arji-point' d nt lach end, 
with a loncitudiiial furrow ]'~.-*ing all rouml, 
and a smooth surface; the fniit ro-.iTcd with 
a fine bloom, and the j'oung Ic.'.vi.s i..lhd uji. 
The Common 1’., tho BuIIace, and the klo-.-, are 
generally reekoned bv botanists as distinct sjuci's, 
but with much doulit if they are really dotinct, 
as th'* 1’. pa.sscs into the Bullace, and the Bullaee 
into the fcloe bj' in'en.i-ihlc gradations ; .although 
tlmro is so wide a difTerence in general appearance, 
si?'.- of I'javcs, and sire as well ns qualitj* of fniit, 
between the best cultivated plums and the sloe, 
lli.at it is not anthout an ellort we c.an imagine 
them t-a have .sjintiig from .a common .stock. Tlio 
CoMtiON P. (P. iloiw lira) appears in a wikl state 
in woods and hedges in man}* parts of England and 
eui the continent of Europe; prob.ahlj', however, 
often derived from the seeds of cultivated trees. 
It is coinmonlj* described as destitute of spines, 
and as further differing from the bullace in having 
the under-side of tho leaves smooth c.xccpt when 
they are vcr3’ V'oung ; but if these characters aro 
adopted, man3* of the cultiv.ated plums must bo 
referred to the bullace (P. insililia) as their origin.al; 
nor does the ovate fruit afford a more certain 
character, some of tho fluo.st garden plums being 
globose or nearly so, like the biillacc. The v.arietics 
(allied Damson (rp v.) are ])articnlarl3* like tho 
bullace, cxccjit in the form of tho frait. Cultiv.itcd 
plums var3’ greatly in the size, form, colour, and 
flavour of the fruit. The fruit of some varieties, 
as tho White Magnnmlonum, is two inches long; 
while d.imsons of tho same shape aro not quite onn 
inch, and a single fruit of the one is equal to nt 
least eight or ten of the other. Tho best varieties 
of P. arc among the most delicious dc.ssert fniits; 
.among these, tho Great Gage {Heine Claude of tho 
French) is one of the most esteemed both in Britain 
and on the continent of Europe ; and is unsurpassed 
both in sweetness and fl.ivour. The inferior varieties 
arc used in pics, conserves, and sweetmeats. Some 
of them aro very austere. In moderate qunntit3*, 
plums are wholesome enough ; but excess in tho 
use of them is vciy apt to produce colic, diarrheea, 
.and cholera. The danger is greater, if they arc 
c.aten before being iicrfcctly ripe. A ver3* pileas.ant 
wine is made from plums ; and in some parts of 
Europe a strong spirit is distilled from them after 
fomentation ; but for this purpose they are mixed 
in the south of France, with honey and flour, and 
in Hungary with apples. — The Uricil fniit, v.ariousl3* 
known as Dried I'lums, or French Plums, and 
Prunes (q.a*.), is much used for tho dessert ; and 
the somewhat austere fruit of the Ut Julini Plum, 
cultivated in tho south of France, becomes, when 
dried, the medicinal prune, used as a mild laxative. 
Tho drying of plums is cfTectcd vcr3* eIow 13* in 
ovens, b3* a he.at which is gradually incre.ased. Tho 
process requires great care. 'The prunes called 
Prignoks are tho produce of a variety grown prin- 
cipall3' ne.ar the little town of Brignolo in Provence. 
The P. has been in cultivation from ancient times, 
and the first fine varieties were prob.abl3’ intro- 
(liiced into Europe from the East. The finer 
v.arieties aro propagated chie(l3* ly budding on 
stocks of the coar.=cr kinds, which are procured 
cither from seed or as suckers from the roots of 
P.-trccs. The co.arscr v.arietic3 .are propag.atcd 
1)3' suckers, without budding. A free loamy soil 
is best for plums. The3* aro grown as stan- 
dard, csp.alicr, or wall trees. As standard.", some 
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of tlio varieties attain a height of more than 
20 feet, mth a moderately spreading head. The 
fruit is mostly produced on spurs ; hut some of the 
finest fruit on the shoots of the former year. Among 
the varieties of P. are some ■which ripen their 
fruit early, and others •which ripen hato in the 
season. The blossom of some of the finer lands is 
often protected by gardeners, like that of peaches 
and apricots. — The wood of the P.-treo is h.ard 
and fino-gi-ained, and is used in cabinet-work, in 
turneiy, and for malaug mnsic.al instniments. — The 
Oasiimeue P. (P. JBoL-harensis), oultiv.ated in Cash- 
mere and Boldiara, is regarded as a distinct species. 
— Tlio CnERRY P., or Myrodaean P. {P. cerasi/em 
or Myrobalanns), is a bush very similar to the sloe, 
with pendidous globular rod fruit. It is a native of 
North America, but is often oidtivatod for its fruit 
on the continent of Europe. In Britain, it seldom 
produces fruit. — P. maritima is a shrub, indigenous 
to sandy soils on the sea-coast of North America 
from New Jersey to Carolina. It has a dark purple 
agreeable fruit, about tho sizo of a pigeon’s egg. 

The Cocoa P. or IcAco of tho West Indies is the 
fruit of CJirysolalanUs icaco, a tree of tho natural 
order Posacece, suborder Olinjsohalanecc, Tho fruit 
resembles a P., has a sweet although slightly 
austere taste, and is eaten both raw and preserved. 
— The fruit of Par'inarium excelsum, another of tho 
Chrysdbalanca:, is caUod Gray Phun at Sierra Leone. 

PLUM, Date. See Date Plum. 

PLUMAGE OF BIRDS. Sco Birds and 
Eeathers. 

PLUhlATE'LLA, a genus of zoophj-tes {Pohjzoa), 
having tho poljiiidom fixed, membranaceous, con- 
forva-Ulve, and branched ; tlio polj'pcs issuing from 



(Tiom Johnston’s JJrilizh Zoophytes.) 

tho e.xtrcmitics of tho branches, ivith a crcsccnt- 
ohaped disc siuroundod by a single series of m.any 
tentacles. Tho species are found in fresh water, 
attached to stones, &c. P. repens is a common 
British species, sometimes spreading over a square 
foot, and having branches three inches long, 
which adhere to some surface throughout almost 
their whole length. The tentacles are beautifully 
feathered with cilia on two opposite sides. 

PLUMBAGI'NEiE, or PLUMBAGINA'CEiE, a 
natural order of exogenous plants, herbaceous or 
haE-shnibby ; with leaves somewhat sheathing at 
the base, and often olusterod ; flowers in panicles 
or in heads ; calyx tubular, persistent, plaited ; 
corolla very thin, of one or five petals; stamens 
five ; ovary superior, l-ceUed, with a solitary omlo ; 
stylos generally five ; fruit a Utricle (q. v.). There 
are about IGO known species, chiefly found on tho 
sea-shores and in tho salt marshes of temperate 
CIO 


regions. Some are found also in elevated regions, in 
all zones. Many have flowers of gre.at beauty, and 
are therefore favourites in gardens. Some are occa- 
sionally used in medicine ns tonics and astringents ; 
others, being exceedingly acrid, as vesicants, particu- 
larly species of Plumibatjo. Thrift, or Sea-pink (q. v.), 
is the most familiar British example of the order. 

PLUMB A'GO. See Beaok Lead. 

PLUMED MOTH, the popular name of a group 
of ‘ Nociurnal Jjepidoplera,’ laiown to entomologists 
as Fissipennee and PleropJioriies ; remarkable for 
having at least a pair of the wings, and often .all the 
avings, longitudinally cleft into two or more — some- 
times six — di'visions, which are beautifully fringed 
at tho edges. The avings are similar to those of 
other moths in their nervures, but the membrane 



avhicU usually connects tho neramres is interrupted. 
The Plumed Moths are extremely be.autiful, but 
often pass imobsora’ed in consequence of their small 
size. Some of them have the poaver of folding up 
the aving like a fan. Althougli they are ranked 
among tuo Koclurnal Lepidopierci, some of them fly 
about during tho brightest part of the day. 

PLUMMET, a avoight of load hung on a string, 
and attached to a frame, for the purpose of showing 
the a-crtical line. 

PLUMULA'RIA, a genus of zoophj'tcs' {An- 
tliiKoa ) ; plant-lflcc,, rooted, simple, or branched ; 
aadth foathei-y shoots and offsets ; .and haaTng hydra- 
like polypes in small cells arr.anged on one side of 



n, the orarian vcsiclo and four of the polrpc-cells of P. falcata, 
magnified. (From Johnslon’s Mritish Zoophytes.) 

tho shoot or branch, usually in the axil of a horny 
spine. The species are numerous, inhabitants of tho 
sea, some of them very common on the British coasts. 
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attached to stones, shells, sea-weds, &c. They are 
ver\- bcautifid objects, even as seen by the naked 
eve” and still more avhen examined by the micro- 
scope ; combining great delicacy wth the utmost 
elegance. The polypes in a single P. are often 
exceedingly numerous ; those of P. fdlcata, a very 
common British species, often to be found at low- 
vatcr mark, have been calculated as SO, 000 or 
100,000 in number. 

PLU'JMULE. See Seed. 

PLU'RALISM, in Canon Larv, means the posses- 
sion by the same person of two or more ecclesias- 
tical ofliccs, whether of dignity or of emolument. 
Pluralism has been held unlawful from the earliest 
times, and is forbidden by many ancient councils, 
as Chalccdon, c. x. (451 A.D.), 2d Nicma, c. xv. (787 
.r. D.). This prohibition, however, was not regarded 
ns absolute and admitting no possible exception; 
the natural ground of the prohibition being the 
impossibility, in ordinary cases, of the same indi- 
mdual adequately discharging the duties of more 
than one office. It has begn held, therefore, that in 
cases in which this impossibility does not re.ally 
exist, the union of two or more offices in the hands 
of one person might, speaking absolutely, be per- 
mitted without infringing the divine law. Canonists 
tbereforo distinguish ‘compatible’ and ‘incom- 
atible ’ benefices or dignities. Two benefices may 
e incompatible in three ways — (1) if each requires 
residence (raiione rcskleniias) ; (2) if the duties of 
both fall to be discharged at one and the same 
time {rations sirvilii) ; or (3), if the revenue of either 
fully suffices for the becoming maintenance of the 
incumbent (raiioiic mstcniatio'ms). In other cases, 
benefices or dignities are considered compatible, and 
with the due dispensation, may_ be held by the same 
person. The rules by which dispensations from the 
law of residence are to bo rcmtlated, as well as the 
penalties for its violation, whether on the part of 
the patron or on that of the recipient, have formed 
the subject of frequent legislation, as in the 3d 
and the 4th coimcils of the Lateran, in the decre- 
tals of Innocent m. and many other popes, and 
apecLally in 'those of the Council of Trent. In 
general, it may be said that the canon law regards 
as incompatible (1) two benefices each having the 
cure of souls; (2) two ‘dignities;’ (3) a ‘dignity’ 
and a cure of souls ; (4) a cure of souls and a simple 
benefice requiring residence. In other cases than 
those, the pope is held to have the power of dis- 
ensing. There is no department of discipline, 
owever, in which the tendency to relaxatidn has 
been greater or more persistent; and one of the 
gravest of the abuses of the church was the preva- 
feuce of pluralism of ‘ incompatible ’ benefices, even 
of bishoprics ; and although a constant effort was 
made to prevent this abuse, the evasions of the law 
were not only frequent, but even screened from 
pimishmcnt. In later times, the evil has in great 
measure disappeared in the Roman Catholic Church. 

The English law, before the Reformation, in the 
main coincided ivith the canon law ; and the legis- 
lation of Henry VIII. preserved the same general 
spirit, only substituting the dispensing power of 
the crown for that of the pope. 

By 13 and 14 Viet. c. 98, it is provided that no 
incumbent of a benefice shall take and hold together 
with it another benefice, unless the churches arc 
■within three, miles of one another by the nearest 
road, and the annual value of one of them does not 
exceed £100. Nor can two benefices be held 
together if the population of one exceeds 3000, and 
that of the other exceeds 500. The word benefice in 
this sense includes any perpetual curacy, endowed 
public chapel, parochial chapelry, or district chapelry. 


But a dispensation or licence can be obtained from 
the archbishop, so as to allow two, benefices to bo 
held together; and if the archbishop refuse his 
licence, the party may appeal to the Pri-vy Council. 
A special provision is also contained whereby the 
head ruler of any college or hall in the universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, or warden of Durham 
University, is prohibited from taking any cathedral 
preferment or any other benefice. If any spiritual 
person holding a benefice shall accept another 
benefice contrary to the statute, the first benefice 
shaU ipso facto become void. At the same time, 
pro'vision is made by statutes for uniting benefices 
where the aggregate population does not exceed 
1500, and the aggregate yearly value does not 
exceed £500. — In Ireland, no facility or dispensation 
could be granted to any spiritual person to hold two 
or more benefices. — In Scotland, it is contrary to an 
old Scotch statute for a minister of the Established 
Church to hold two or more charges ; but the 
question has arisen almost exclusively with refer- 
ence to clergymen appointed professors before or 
after an appointment to a country charge, in which 
case a resignation is necessary of one of the offices 
within a certain time after the appointment ; but 
this disqualification does not apply to city charges. 

PLUSH (Fr. pebiche), a variety of woven cloth, 
having a long shaggy pile on the upper surface. 
Although woven like velvet, it differs from it in 
the greater length of the pile, and in its not being - 
clipped or shorn to a uniform length. Formerly, it 
was made of a double warp, one thread being usually 
double worsted yam, the other, intended to form 
the pile, of goat’s hair, and the weft of worsted ; 
occasionally, only worsted was used. Now, it is 
made very extensively of sUk and cotton, the silk 
taking the place of the goat’s hair to form the pile. 
This silk plush is the material now almost univer- 
sally used for maldng gentlemen’s hats, instead of 
beaver-hair, as formerly. It is also worked in 
coloured silks, for many articles of ladies’ attire. 
See Weavtng. 

PLU'TABCH (Plouiarelios), the biographer .and 
moralist, was bom at Ch®roneia in Bceotia. We can 
only approximate to the year of his birth. He tells 
us himself that he was a student of philosophy at 
Delphi, imder Ammonius, when Nero was making 
his progress through Greece in C6 a. d. ; and wo 
may safely infer, therefore, that in that year he was 
beyond the age of puberty. He lived for some 
years in Rome, and in other towns of Italy, where 
he seems to have been much occupied -with public 
business, and -with giving lessons in philosophy — a 
circumstance to which he attributes his having 
failed to le,arn the Latin language in Italy, and his 
having to postpone his studies in Roman literatm-e 
till late in life. During the reign of Domitian, he was 
delivering lectures on philosophy at Rome ; but we 
have not sufficient evidence for the 'statement, that 
he was preceptor to Trajan, or that that emperor 
raised him to consular rank. The later years of his 
life he spent at Chmroneia, where he discharged the 
duties of archon and priest of Apollo. He lived 
doivn to lOG, the eighth year of the reim of Trajan; 
but how much longer is not lino'wn. He was mar- 
ried to an amiable wife of the name of Timoxena, by 
whom he had several sons, who reached manhood, 
and left descendants. 

The work by which P. is best knuwn is his Par- 
allel Lives of forty-six Greeks and Romans. These 
are arranged in pairs, each pair forming one book 
{billion), consisting of the life of a Greek and a 
Roman, and followed by a comparison between the 
two men. In a few cases, the comparison is omitted 
or lost. The heroes of these biographies are the 
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follomng : I. Tiicswis nnd Eomnlns ; 2. Lycurgiis 
ntul Kiima; S. Solon nud Yalerius Pnblicola; 4. 
Tliemistoclcs and Camillus; 5. Pericles and Q. 
Pabius Maximus ; G. Alcibiados and Coriolanus ; 7. 
Timolcon and jEmilius Paulus; S. Pclopidas and 
IMarcollus; 9. Aristides and Cato the Elder; 10. 
PhiloiicDmen and Elaniinimis ; 11. Pj-rrhus and 
Marins ; 12. Lysandcr and Sulla ; 1.3. Cimon and 
Lueullus; 14. Eicias and Crassus; 15. Eiimencs 
and Sertorius ; 16. Agcsilans and Poinpeitm ; 17. 
lUexander and C.-esar ; IS. Pliocidn .and Cato the 
Younger; 19. Agis and Cleomcncs, and Tiberius and 
Caius Gracchus; 20. Demosthenes and Cicero; 21. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes .and M. Antonins ; 22. Dion 
and JI._ Junius Brutus. In addition to these arc 
placed in the editions after the 4Gth Parallel Lives, 
the biographies of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ar.atus, 
Oalba, and Otho. P. has no equal in ancient, and 
few in modem times, as a writer of ‘Lives.’ His 
power lies in his felicitous grasp of the char.acter .as 
a whole, and his skill in Iceeping minor details in 
subordination. It is not till the reader has seen 
the portrait in its completeness that his attention 
is attracted to accessory points. ‘ There are biogra- 
phers .(says an admirable writer in the Quarterly 
Jlevieto) who de.al with the hero, and biographers 
who deal with the in.au. But PluUrch is the repre- 
sentative of ideal biography, for he delineates both 
in one.’ Yet with all their artistic harmony, his lives 
abound with anecdotes and hon-moU in such profu- 
sion, that they form one of our chief authorities for 
the table-talk of the Greeks and Romans. Their 
poiHilarity in ancient, medieval, and modem times, 
with readers of every rank and .age, is something 
c.xtraordinary, and they have in consequence c.xertcd 
a very powerful and a vei-y salutary influence on 
the art of biography, as subsequently practised. The 
other writings of P., more than GO in number, arc 
iucluded imder the goner.al title of Moralia, or 
Etlucal ^"Works, Several of these are not purely 
ethic.al in their tenor; while many of them are 
prob.ably not by him, or if they .are, do him sm.aU 
credit. Even in the best of the Moralia, there is no 
philosophical system to bo found ; their merits are 
not spooul.atiye, but practio.al ; and their value con- 
sists mainly in their good sense, in the justness of 
their views on the ordinary affairs of human life ; 
and in the benevolence of tone diffused throughout 
them. The best text of the Lives is th.at of Imma- 
nuel Beklrer ; the best translation in English is that 
of Dryden and others, as re-edited by Clough. The 
best edition of the Moralia is by IVyttenbach 
(Oxford, 1795 — ISOO) ; and of the entire works, the 
editions of Eeiske (Leip. 1774— 17S2) .and Hutten 
(Tubingen, 1791— 1S05). 

PLH'TEUS, in Classical Architecture, a w.all 
filling up the space between two columns. Also the 
space bctiveen two orders, placed over one another, 
as in the amphitheatres, &c. 

PLU'TO (Gr. PloutSn, from Plouteo, to be rich), 
originally only a surname of Hades, as the giver 
or possessor of riches, is, in the Mythology of 
Greece, the third son of Kronos and Rhea, and the 
brother of Zeus and Poseidon. On the trip.artite 
division of the rmiverse, he obtained the sovereignty 
of the under-world— the realm of darkness and 
ghostly shades, where he sits enthroned as a 
‘ subterranean Zeus ’ — to use the expression of 
Homer, and rules the spirits of the dead. His 
dwelling-place, however, is not far from the surface 
of the e.arth. P. is inexorable in disposition, not 
to be movmd either by prayers or flatteries. He is 
borne on a c.ar, dr.awn by four black steeds, whom 
he guides with golden reins. His helmet makes 
him invisible, whence, according to some scholars. 


his name of Ilack^ (from a, priv., and i'lcin, to sec); 
although others, with at Ic.ast equal probability, 
derive Hades from hailo or chwlo, to receive or 
embrace, and tr.ansl.afe the word the ‘ nll-rcccivcr.’ 
In Homer, Hades never means a place, but .always 
a .'person. Jlorcover, it is to be noticed th.at the 
poet docs not diride the re.alm of the shades into 
tavo scpar.ate regions. All the souls of the dead 
— good .and bad .alike— mingle together. Subse- 
quently, however, avhen the'ethic-al conception of 
future retribution, became more widely developed, 
the kingdom of the dead was divided into Elysium 
(q-aa), the .abode of the good, and Tartarus (q. v.), 
the place of the wicked. This change also exer- 
cised an important influence on the conception of 
Pluto. The lader of the under-world not only 
acquired additional poaver .and m.ajcstj', but the 
a'cry idea of his character u-as essentially modified. 
He av.as now reg.ardcd .as a beneficent deity, avho 
held the keys of the earth in his hand, and i)Os- 
sessed its m'et.allio treasures (whence his new name 
Pltito or Plttius), and avho blessed the year avith 
fruits, for out of the darkness underground come all 
the riches and savelling fulness of the soil. Hence, 
in later times, mortals pr.ayed to him before pro- 
ceeding to dig for the aa'calth hidden in the boavcls 
of the e.arth. 

P. married Persephone (Proseipin.a), the daughter 
of Demeter (Ceres), after caarjung her off from tho 
plains of Enna. He assisted his brothers — aocordina 
to tho mythologic.al story — in their aa'ar .against the 
Titans, and received from tho Cyclops, as a reaa-.ard 
for delivering them from T.artarus, the helmet that 
makes him inadsible, avhich he lent to Hermes 
(Mercury) in the aforesaid’ aa’.ar, to Perseus in his 
combat aa-ith tho Gorgons, and aa-hioh ultimately 
c.ame to Merioncs. _ Tho Erinnyes and Charon obey 
his behests. Ho sits in judgment on oa'ery open 
.pd secret act, and is assisted by tlu'ee subordinate 
judges, iEaous, Minos, and llhadamanthns. The 
avorship of P. aa’as aaddely spread both among tho 
Greelts and Romans. Temples avero erected to his 
honoiu: at Athens, Elis, and Olympia. Among trees 
and flowers, the cypress, boxaa-ood, n.arcissus, .and 
m.aidenhair were sacred to him; buUs and goats 
were also sacrificed to him amid the shadoavs of 
night, .and his priests had their- brows garlanded 
■uath cypress avrc.aths. In works of art, he resembles 
his brothers Zeus and Poseidon ; only his hair hangs 
down somewhat aa-ildly and fiercely over his brow, 
and his appear, ance, though m.ajestic, as becomes 
so mighty a god, has something gloomy .and terrible 
about it. There can bo little doubt that he, as 
aa-ell as Pan (q. a-.), helped to trick out the con- 
ception of the devil prea-alent during the middle 
.ages, .and not yet extinct. If it avas from Pan that 
the devil derived those physical characteristics 
.alluded to in the famous Address to the JDcil by the 
poet Bums ; 

O thou, whatea-cr title suit thee, 

Auld Mornic, S.atan, Nick, or Clootie, 

it is no less certain that it is to P. he owes his 
position as ‘king of Hell,’ ‘his Blackness,’ and 
many of tho insignia of his infernal royalty. 

PLUTO'NIC ROCKS, tho name ^a-en by L 3 'oll 
to the Granitic Rocks, from tho supposition that 
they aa-ere formed at considerable depth in the 
earth, and aa-ere cooled and crystallised slowly under 

f reat pressure. They avere so designated in contra- 
istinotioa to tho Volcanic Rocks, aa-hioh, though 
they haa-e risen up from beloaa-, have cooled from a 
melted state more r.apidlj- mmn or ne.ar the surface. 
See Graitite. 

PLY'MOUTH, an English seaport and market 
town, and a parliamentary and municip.al borough I 
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in tlie Eoutli-ivest of Devonsliire, 24G miles wcst- 
Eouth-ivcst of London. It stands in the bight of 
Pl 3 inouth Sound (q. v.) between the estuaries of 
the PljTU and Tamar. To the west of it is Stone- 
house (q.v.), a township and coast-guard station, 
and still further west is Uevonport (q. v.), the great 
naval and military station. The two former places, 
however, having become united by continuous lines 
of houses, have lost their individuality, and are 
(with Uevonport, which is walled, fortified, and 
surrounded by a moat) now generally considered a4 
one great town. Of this grc.at centre of fashion, 
trade, and naval and military preparation, P. proper, 
which covers an area of one square mile, may 
be called the city, and Uevonport the west-end ; 
while' Stonehouse is an intermediate district, con- 
taining chiefly factories, barracks, victualling yards, 
hospitals, and other institutions. P. proper ex- 
tends from Mill B.ay on the west to the mouth of 
the Plj'm on the east. Its site is somewhat rugged 
and imeveu ; an eminence forming the suburbs 
runs along its north side, and another eminence, 
p.artly occupied by the citadel, fronts the Sound. 
The chief buildings are the Eoyal Hotel, "compris- 
ing an immense inn, assembly-rooms, a theatre^ and 
the Athena:iun, all partially destroyed by fire in 
1SG2, and rebuilt in 18G3 ; public libr.ary, containing 
in its Cottonian collection 300 sketches by the old 
Italian masters ; St Andrew’s Church, the tower of 
which dates from 1490 ; and Charles Church (104G 
— IGaS), dedicated, with fervent loy.alty, at the 
Eestoration, to ‘St Charles the lilartyr.’ There 
are also several important educational establish- 
ments, some of which are endowed, as weU as many 
charitable institutions. Mill B.ay and Sutton Pool 
are two small inlets of the Sound, in which lie 
all the merch.aut-vessils bound for P. proper. 
Between those inlets, and running along the shore, 
is the eminence or high plate.au of land, called 
the Hoe. Prom this ridge, whence the approacE 
of the Spanish Armada is said to have been 
first descried, magnificent shore and sea vicavs 
may ho obtained. Its eastern end is ocenpied 
by the 'oitadol, a fortress mounting 150 guns, 
which commands the entrance of the Cutavater (the 
leaver estuary of the Plym), rand of Sutton Pool 
MiU Bay, on the west, is so deep that vessels of 
3000 tons can lie at the pier at loav-aa-ater. Here 
are the important Great Western Uocks, coamring 
an area of fourteen acres, and haadng a depth of 
22 feet, constructed about the years 1855 — 1858. 
Close to these docks, and connected with them by a 
tram-line, are the termini of the South Uevon, 
T.avistock, and Cornavall railways. In 1872, 5755 
vessels, of 933,184 tons, entered and cleared tho 
port. Commerce is carried on to a considerable 
extent with the Capo of Good Hope, the West 
Indies, and the Mediterranean ; tho coasting trade 
is also important, and tho fisheries are productive. 
Pop. (1871)_ 70,091. 

P., desoribod by Loland as being, in tho reign of 
Henry II., ‘ a mono thing, an inhabitation of fishars,’ 
v.’as called by the Saxons T.imeorworth (town on 
the Tamar) ; after tho Conquest it was called Sutton 
(South Town) ; and it was not till the reign of Henry 
VI. that 'it received the name of Plymouth (mouth 
of the Plym). Uuring the 14th and 15th centuries 
it was frequently attacked and set on fire by the 
Freueh, and in 1512 an act was passed for the 
strengthening of its defences, which since then 
have greatly increased, until now the whole shores 
of the Sound are well defended by cannon, and a 
cordon of inland forts has been of late years 
constructed at immense cost, surrounding the 
Three Towns at a distance of from two to three 
milo.5. 


l^YMOUTH, a town in Massachusetts, U.S., 
on Plymouth Bay, 37 m. S.E. of Boston, famous as 
the landing-place of the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers ’ from the 
^f£iy/oioei-,Ueoomber 11, 1G20, o.s. Plymouth Eock 
is a granite boulder at the water’s edge on which 
they landed. It is covered by a handsome granite 
canopy, and there is also a national monument to the 
pilgrims, completed in 1875. In Pilgrim Hall are 
preserved many relics of the first settlement of the 
country, among which are Governor Carver’s chair 
and the sword of Miles Standish. The town has a 
good hiirbour and ilourishing trade. Pop. (1870) 023S. 

PLYMOUTH BEETHEEH, a religious scot 
which sprang into existence about 1830 — 1835 in 
PljTnonth, Uuhlin, and other places in the British 
islands, and which has extended itself consider- 
ably throughout the British dominions and in some 
parts of the continent of Europe, particularly 
among the Protestants of France, Switzerland, and 
Italj'-, and also in the United States of America. It 
seems to have originated in a reaction against 
exclusive High Church principles, as maintained 
in the Church of England, with everything of a 
kindred nature in other chiu-ches, and against a 
de.ad formalism associated with ‘ unevangelical ’ 
doctrine. Many of the first members of the new 
religions oommimities formed in Plymouth and 
elsewhere were retired Anglo-Indian officers, men 
of unquestionable zeal and piety; and these com- 
munities began to appear almost simultaneously 
in a number of places. Their origin is, however, 
very much to be ascribed to tho labours and influ- 
ence of Mr Uarby, from whom the P. B. on tho 
continent of Europe are very generaEy known as 
Darbyites. Mr Uarby was a ban-ister, moving in 
tho highest circles of society ; and imder deeply 
religious impressions, bec.ame a clergyman of tho 
Church of England, and lived for some time in a 
mud-hovel in the county "Wicklow, devoting himself 
to his work; but afterwards left the Church of 
England from conscientious scruples, and became an 
evangelist unconnected with any church. In this 
ch.aracter, ho kaboured both in England and on the 
continent of Europe, preaclung in French, English, 
and German. He also gave utterance to his opinions 
in numerous pamphlets, and in a quarterly period- 
ical called The Christian, IFUness, which for a 
number of years w.as the ‘ org,an ’ of the Plymouth 
Brethren. He continues to visit from time to time 
tho communities or meetings of Plymouth Brethren. 
His tenets, and those of the P. B. in general, are 
strictly Calvinistic : origin.al sin -and predestination, 
the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice, tho merit of his 
obedience, the power of his intercession, the gracious 
operations of the Holy Spirit in regeneration and 
sanctification, are prominent points. MiUenarian 
views are, also generally entertained by tho P. B. ; 
and they usually practise the baptism of adults 
without reg.ard to previous infant b.aptism. They 
acknowledge the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and administer it to one another in their meetings, 
usually on every Sunday, or ‘ first day of the week; ’ 
in this, as in everything else, refusing to acknow- 
ledge any special ministers. They utterly reject 
confirmation. Their most distinctive peculiarity, 
when contr.asted with other Calvinistic churches, is 
their complete rejection of ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion. They suppose tho whole Christian body in the 
world to have declined from truth and duty, like 
Isr.ael of old, and therefore to have been ‘ corpor- 
ately rejected of God,’ and believe the true church 
to consist of themselves and of other chosen ones in 
tho various Christian churches. They refuse to 
recognise any form -of church government, or any 
office of the ministry; they insist much on tho 
equal right of every male member of the church to 
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follomng: 1. Theseus and Pomulus; 1?. Lycnipts 
nud Yuma; 3. Solon and Valerius Puhlicola; -1. 
TJicniistocles and Camillus; 5. Pericles and Q. 
Kahius JIaximus ; C. Alcihiadcs and Cnriolanns ; 7. 
Timolcon and iEmilius Paidiis; S. Pelopidas and 
^Marcellas; 9. Aristides and Cato the Elder; 10. 
Philopcemen and Elaniininus ; 11. PjutIuis and 
Marius; 12. Lysander and .Sulla; 1.3. Cimon .and 
Lncnllus ; 14. Kieias and Crassiis ; lo. Eiimenes 
and Sertorius ; IG. Agc'ilaus and Poinpcius ; 17. 
Alexander and C,a?sar; IS. Plmcion and Cato the 
Younger; 19. Agis and Clcomenes, and Tiberius and 
Cains Gracchus; 20. Eeinosthcnes and Cicero; 21. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes and JI. Antonius ; 22. Dion 
and M. Junius Brutus. In addition to these arc 
placed in the editions after the 4Gth Parallel Lives:, 
the biographies of Artaxerxes Muemon, Aratus, 

I Galba, and Otho. P. has no ciiu.al in ancient, and 
feiv in modern times, as a ^^Tite^ of ‘Lives.’ His 
poivcr lies in his felicitous grasp of the character as 
a ivhole, and his skill in keeping minor details in 
subordination. It is not till the reader has seen 
the portrait in its completeness that his attention 
is attracted to accessory points. ‘ There arc hiogra- 
]ihers (says an admirable ■writer in the Quarterly 
Peview) rvlio deal with tlie hero, anti biograithers 
•who deal ivith the man. But Plutarch is the repre- 
Bcntativo of ideal biograjih}', for ho delineates both 
in one.’ Yet with all their artistic harmony, his lives 
abound with anecdotes and hon-mots in such profu- 
sion, that they form one of our chief authorities for 
the table-talk of the Greeks and Romans. Their 
popularity in ancient, medieval, and modem times, 
with readers of every rauk and .age, is somethin" 
c.xtraordinary, and they have in consequence exerted 
a very jiowerful and a very salutary influence on 
the .art of biogr.aphy, as subseijuently practised. The 
other wirings of P., more than CO in number, arc 
included under the gener.al title of Moralia, or 
Ethical Works. Several of these arc not purely 
ethical in their tenor; while many of them are 
probably not by him, or if they are, do him small 
credit. Even in the best of the Moralia, there is no 
philosophical sj'stem to bo found ; their merits are 
not speculative, but practical ; and their value con- 
sists mainly in their good sense, in the justness of 
their mews on the ordinary affairs of hiunan life ; 
and in the benevolence of tone diffused throughout 
them. The best text of the Lives is that of Imma- 
nuel Beklcer ; the best translation in English is that 
of Dryden .and others, as re-ethted by Clough. The 
best edition of the Moralia is by Wyttenbach 
(Oxford, 1795— ISOO) ; and of the entire works, the 
editions of Reisko (Loip. 1774 — 1782) and Hutten 
(Tubingen, 1791 — 1805). 

PLU'TEUS, in Classical Architecture, a w.all 
filling up the space between two columns. Also the 
space between two orders, placed over one another, 
as in the amphithe.atres, &c, 

PLU'TO (Gr. Plouiun, from Ploulco, to be rich), 
originally only a surname of Hades, as the giver 
or possessor of riches, is, in the Mythology of 
Greece, the third son of Kronos and Rhea, and the 
brother of Zeus and Poseidon. On the tripartite 
division of the imiverse, he obtained the sovereignty' 
of the under-world — the realm of darkness and 
ghostly shades, where he sits enthroned as a 
‘ subterranean Zeus ’ — to use the expression of 
Homer, and rules the spirits of the dead. His 
dwelhng-placc, however, is not far from the surface 
of the earth. P. is inexorable in disposition, not 
to be moved cither by jirayers or flatteries. He is 
borne on a car, dr.awn by' four black steeds, whom 
he guides with golden reins. His helmet makes 
him invisible, whence, according to some scholars. 


his name of JIp'Us (finm a. priv., and i hin, to .'ce); 
although others, with at h .a-t equal prob.ability, 
derive Hades from hatlo or e.’.n'l", to receive or 
embrace, and translate the word the ‘ all-rccrivcr.’ 

In Homer, Hades never ir.cain .a place, but always 
a Ipcrson. hlorcover, it is to be notice-1 that the 
poet docs not divide the re.alm of the shades into 
two separate region^. All the soul-; of the dead 
— good and bad alike — mingle tog,.;lRr. Sub-e- 
qucntly, however, when the ethical conec’ptiou of 
future retribution became more widely developed, 
the kingdom of the dead was divided into Ely.iium 
(q. V.) , the .abode of the good, .and Tartarus (q. v.1, 
tlio place of the wicked. This change .also exer- 
cised an important influence on the conception of j 
Pinto. The ntler of the uuder-world not only 
acquired addition.al power and majesty, but the 
very idea of his character was osscuti.ally' modified. 
He was now regarded as a benclieent deity, who 
held the keys of the earth in his hand, and pos- 
ses.scd its metallic treasures (whence his new name 
Pluto or Plutus), and who blessed the year with 
fruits, for out of the darkness underground come all 
the riches and swelling fulness of the soil. Hence, 
in later times, mortals prayed to him before pro- 
ceeding to dig for the wealth hidden in the bowels 
of the earth. 

P. married Persephone (Proscipin.a), the d.aughlcr 
of Demeter (Ceres), .after carrying her off from the 
plains of Enna. He assisted his brothers — according 
to the mythological story— in their war .against the 
Tirians, and received from the Cyclops, as a reward 
for delivering them from Tartarus, the helmet that 
makes him invisible, which ho lent to Uennes 
(Mcronry) in the aforesaid' war, to Perseus in his 
combat with the Gorgons, and which ultimately 
came to Meriones. The Erinnyes and Charon obey 
his behests. Ho sits in judgment on every open 
and secret act, and is assisted by thx'co subordinate 
judges, ZEaciis, hlinos, and Rhadamanthus. The 
worship of P. was widely spread both among the 
Greeks .and Romans. Temples wore erected to his 
honour at Athens, Elis, and Olympia. Among trees 
and flowers, the cypress, boxwood, nnrci«sus, and 
maidenhair were snored to him; bulls and goat.s 
were also sacrificed to him amid the shadows of 
night, and his priests had their brows garlanded 
with cypress WTcaths. In works of art, ho resembles 
his brothci-s Zeus and Poseidon ; only his h.air hangs 
do-wn sorae-what wildly and fiercely over his brow, 
and his appearance, though majestic, as becomes 
so mighty a god, has something gloomy and terrible 
about it. There can be little doubt that he, as 
well as Pan (q. v.), helped to trick out the con- 
ception of the devil prevalent during the middle 
ages, and not yet extinct. If it w.as from P.an that 
the devil derived those physical characteristics 
alluded to in the famous Address to the Pcil by the 
poet Bums : 

O thou, whatever title suit thee, 

Auld JPornic, Satan, Hick, or Clootie, 

it is no less certain th.at it is to P. ho owes his 
position as ‘ king of Hell,’ ‘his Blackness,’ and 
m.any of the insignia of his infernal royalty. 

PLUXO'HIO ROCKS, the name given by Lyell 
to the Granitic Rocks, from the supposition that 
they were formed at considerable depth in the 
earth, and were cooled and crystallised slowly under 
great pressure. They were so designated in contra- 
distinction to the Volcanic Rocks, which, though 
they have risen up from below, hav'e cooled from a 
melted state more r.apidly uixm or near the surface. 
Sec Gk.vxite. 

PLY'IMOUTH, an English se.aport and market 
town, and a parliamentary and municipal borough 
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in tEe eouth-wcst of DevonsEire, 24G miles -west- 
Eoutli-'n-est of London. It stands in tEc bi"Et of 
Plymouth Sound (q. v.) Eetween the estuaries of 
the Plym and Tamar. To the -n’est of it is Stone- 
house (q. V.), a township and coast-guard station, 
and .still further west is Devonport (q. v.), the great 
nav.al and military station. The two former pl.aces, 
however, having become united by continuous lines 
of houses, have lost their indiriduality^, and are 
(with Devonport, which is walled, fortified, and 
surrounded by a moat) now generally considered at 
one great town. Of this great centre of fashion, 
trade, and naval and milit.ary preparation, P. proper, 
which covers an area of one square mile, m.ay 
be called the city, and Devonport the west-end ; 
while' Stonehouse is an intermediate district, con- 
taining chiefly factories, barracks, victualling yards, 
hospitals, and other institutions. P. proper ex- 
tends from Mill Bay on the west to the mouth of 
the Plym on the cast. Its site is somewh.at rugged 
and uneven ; an eminence forming the suburbs 
runs along its north side, and another eminence, 
partly occupied by the citadel, fronts the Sound. 
The chief buildings are the Royal Hotel, ‘conapris- 
ing an immense inn, assembly-rooms, a theatre, and 
the Athena>iun, all partially destroyed by lire in 
1SG2, and rebuilt in 18G3 ; public library’, containing 
in its Cottonian collection 300 sketches by the old 
Italian masters ; St Andrew’s Church, the tower of 
which dates from 1490 ; and Charles Chiu-ch (1G4G 
— ^1G5S), dedicated, with fen-ent loy.alty, at the 
Restoration, to ‘ St Ch.arle3 the hlartyr.’ There 
are also several important educational establish- 
ments, some of which are endowed, as well as m.any 
charitable institutions. hlUl Bay and Sutton Pool 
are two small inlets of the Sound, in which lie 
all the merchant-vcssils bound for P. proper. 
Between these inlets, and running along the shore, 
is the eminence or high plateau of land, called 
the Hoe. From this ridge, whence the approach 
of the Spanish Armada is said to have been 
first descried, magnificent shore and_ sea views 
may bo obtained. Its eastern end is occupied 
by the 'citadel, a fortress mounting 150 guns, 
which commands the entrance of the Cutwater (the 
lower estuaiy of the Plym),,|and of Sutton PooL 
hlill Bay, on the west, is so deep that vessels of 
3000 tons can lie at the pier at low-water. Here 
are the important Great Western Docks, covering 
an area of fourteen acres, and having a depth of 
22 feet, constructed about the years 1855 — 1858. 
Close to these docks, and connected with them by a 
tram-line, are the termini of the South Devon, 
Tavistock, and Cornwall railways. In 1872, 5755 
vessels, of 933,184 tons, entered and cleared tho 
port. Commerce is carried on to a considerable 
extent ivith the Cape of Good Hope, the AVest 
Indies, and the Mediterranean ; tho coasting trade 
is also important, and the fisheries are productive. 
Pop. (1871) 70,091. 

1’., described by Leland as being, in the reign of 
Henry II., ‘ a mene thing, an inhabitation of fishars,’ 
was c.aUcd by the Saxons Tameorworth (town on 
the Tamar) ; after the Conquest it was called Sutton 
(South Town) ; and it was not till the reign of Henry 
VI. that 'it received the name of Plymouth (mouth 
of tho Plym). During the 14th and 15th centuries 
it was frequently attacked and set on fire by the 
Erench, and in 1512 an act was passed for the 
strengthening of its defences, which since then 
h.ave greatly increased, until now tho whole shores 
of the Sound are well defended by cannon, and a 
cordon of inland forts has been of late years 
constructed at immense cost, surrounding the 
Three Toavns at a distance of from two to three 
miles. 


PLYMOUTH, a town in Massachusetts, U.S., 
on Plymouth Bay, 37 m. S.E. of Boston, famous as 
the landing-place of tho ‘ Pilgrim Fathers ’ from the 
Mayflower, December 11, 1G20, o.s. Plymouth Rock 
is a granite boulder at the water’s edge on which 
they landed. It is covered by a handsome granite 
canopy, and there is also a national monument to the 
pilgrims, completed in 1875. In Pilgrim Hall are 
preserved many relics of the first settlement of the 
country, among which are Governor Carver’s chair 
and the sword of Milos Standish. The town has a 
good harbour and flourishing trade. Pop. (1870) G23S. 

PLYMOUTH BRETHREH, a religious scot 
which sprang into existence about 1830 — 1835 in 
Plymouth, Dublin, and other places in the British 
islands, and which has extended itself consider- 
ably throughout the British dominions and in some 
parts of the continent of Europe, particularly 
among the Protestants of France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and .also in the United States of America. It 
seems to have originated in a reaction against 
exclusive High Church principles, as maintained 
in the Church of England, with everything of a 
kindred nature in other churches, and against a 
de.ad formalism associated with ‘ unevangelical’ 
doctrine. Many of the first members of the new 
religioi\s communities formed in Plymouth and 
elsewhere were retired Anglo-Indian officers, men 
of imqucstionable zeal and piety; and these com- 
munities began to appear almost simult.aneously 
in a number of places. Their origin is, however, 
very much to bo ascribed to tho labours and influ- 
ence of Mr Darby, from whom tho P. B. on the 
continent of Europe are very generally known as 
Darhjiles. Mr Darby was a barrister, moving in 
tho highest circles of society ; and under deeply 
rclirious impressions, became a clergyman of tho 
Ohiirch of Engl.and, and lived for some time in a 
mud-hovel in the county 'Wicklow, devoting himself 
to his work ; but .afterw.ards left the Church of 
Envland from conscientious scruples, and became an 
cvaligelist unconnected with any church. In this 
character, he laboured both in England and on the 
continent of Europe, preacliing in French, English, 
and German. He also gave utterance to his opinions 
in numerous pamphlets, .and in a qu.arterly period- 
ical called The Christian Wit7iess, which for a 
number of years was the ‘ organ ’ of the Plymouth 
Brethren. Ho continues to visit from time to time 
the communities or meetings of Plymouth Brethren. 
His tenets, and those of the P. B. in general, are 
strictly C.alvinistic : original sin.and predestination, 
the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifico, the merit of his 
obedience, the power of his intercession, the gracious 
operations of tho Holy Spirit in regeneration and 
sanctification, are prominent points. Millenarian 
views are, also generally entertained by tho P. B. ; 
and they usuaUy practise the baptism of adults 
without regard to previous infant baptism. They 
acknowledge the sacrament of the Lords Suppei, 
.and administer it to one another in their meetings, 
usually on every Sunday, or * first day of the week; 
in this, as in cverytliing else, refusing to acknow- 
ledge any special ministers. Ttey utterly reject 
confirfficition. Tlieir most distinctive peculiarity, 
when contrasted avith other Calvinistic churches, is 
their complete rejection of ecclesiastical orgamsa- 
tion. They suppose tho whole Christian body m the 
world to have declined from truth and duty, like 
Israel of old, and therefore to have been ‘ corpor- 
ately rejected of God,’ and believe the true church 
to consist of themselves and of other chosen ones in 
the various Christian churches. They refuse to 
recognise any form -of church government, or any 
office of the ministry; they insist much on tho 
equal right of every male member of the church to 
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‘ jiropliDsy’ or proaoli; and in their meetings, after 
I each hymn or prayer, there is usually a pause, that 
any one, moved by the Spirit, may underhiho this 
oDice. They exclude persons knoTO to h.-ive been 
guilty of gross sins from participation -with them 
in the Lord’s Supper, until proof is afforded of 
repentance, Tho P, B, reject every distinctive 
appellation hut that of Christians ; although a 
special denomination is foirndnececsaryto designate 
them ; and, in fact, no one not holding their views 
could remain associated with them. A grc.it schism 
took place among them in consequence of doctrines 
I)roachcd at Plymouth and Bristol concerning the 
human nature of Clirist ; hlr D.irby vigorousl 3 " 
opposing wh.it ho doomed a dangerous error, and he 
and his adherents utterly sop.ir.iting from the 
felloivsliip of those who maintained or even refused 
to condemn it. One of the most noted (if not 
notable) converts to the principles of the sect was 
the revivalist Guinness, who was baptised in 18G0 
bj’ another Pl 3 Tnouth brother. Lord Congleton.' 

On the continent of Europe, the P. B. have in 
many places given great trouble to the Protestant 
churches, by their opposition to all ecclesiastical 
order or organisation. See Mrs H. Grattan 
Guinness’s Answer to the Question: Who are the 
Plymouth Brethren? (Philadelphia, 18G1). 

PLYMOUTH SOUND, a well-known, road- 
stead on the south-west of Devonshire, import- 
ant as a naval station, has considerable claims 
to the distinction of being called, as it frequently 
has been, tho most beautiful estuary on the 
English co.ist. Its position at the entrance of tho 
English Channel is much in its favour. It is two 
and a half miles \rido, and extends inland for three 
miles. It penetrates into the coimtry by mc.ans of 
tho harbours of Hamoazo and C.atwator, tho estuaries 
of the Tamar and Plym respectively. On its west 
side is Cawsand B.ay. Tho sliores, which present 
many beautiful views, rise in hills of from 100 to 
400 feet, and are dotted over with woods and with 
villages, and boxmd by coasts which .are generally 
rooky and abrupt. Mount Edgecombe Park, the 
beautiful seat of the Earl of Moxmt Edgecombe, occu- 
pies tho west shore of the sound. At the mouth 
of the Tamar is the small island of St Nicholas, or 
Drake’s Isliind, a pyramidal rock strongly fortified. 
The Soimd is open to the south-west, from which 
direction strong winds frequently bloxv, and violent 
siwges are thrown in from the Atlantic. In order 
to protect the shipping in the harbour, a massive 
stone bre.aUw.ater, 1700 yards in length, was con- 
structed at a cost of .about £1,500,000, and completed 
in 1841. See Br-E-aKWATcn. On a sunlccn rock just 
inside the breakwater and at its centre, a strong 
stone fort has been within recent years erected^ 
and an extensive series of stone b.atteries has been 
erected at Bovisand and Picklocombe on the main- 
l.and, on either side of the entrance to the harbour. 
Ponrteen miles south-south- west of Plymouth is 
Eddystone Light-house. See Eddvsxokc. 

PNEUMATIC DISPATCH. This name is 
given to a mode of sending parcels, mail-bags, or 
telegram papers through a tube by atmospheric 
pressure, or by a partial vacuum. Early in the 
present century, hir Medhurst conceived the idea of 
some such contrivance. He proposed to construct 
air-tight tunnels, with carriages moving through 
them on rails ; and these carriages were to be pro- 
pelled by compressed air from behind, or elso by 
suction in virtue of a vacuum formed in front of 
them. Medhurst was laughed at by his contempor- 
aries as a visionary; but his speculations were 
called to mind in later years, and.led to the attempts 
noticed imder Atmospherio Kailway. 

Cii 


In ISGl, w.as .announced a Pm umnlic Bispulch 
jirojcct, b.a=od on a reconsideration of the causes of 
lailuro in the earlier Echeine.a. 'The conveyance of 
jiassengers and of bullcy poods was not hero con- 
templated; parcels and mail-bags were tho .articles 
held chiefly m view. To test the theory, a quarter 
of a mile of iron tubo-was experimentally laid down 
iic.ar Battersea, with a fair average of gradients and 
curves purposcl 3 ’- given to it. 'The tube was .about 
.^0 inches in diameter; and it was found cas 3 * to 
propel a tr.aiu through tho tube consisting of two 
iron carnages of 7 cwt. each, at tho rate of 80 miles 
an hour. 

. After many financial discouragements, a Pneu- 
matic Dispatch Company obtained c.apit.al in 1SC2, 
and began opor.atidns in 1SG3. Tho experimental 
tube was removed to London, and laid down 
beneath the roadw.ay of Seymour Street, Eustou 
Square, from tho Euston st.ation of the London and 
North-western Eailw.ay to tho N-IV. District post- 
office in Eversholt Street — a distance of one-third 
of a mile. Mail-bags being successfully transmitted 
in tliis w.ay, the company commenced in ISGI tho 
construction of a tube on a larger scale, and this 
has since been completed. The tube is laid down 
from Euston Square to St hlartin’s-lo-Grand, by 
way of Tottenh.am Court Boad, Holhorn, .and New- 
gate Street — a distivneo of 2J miles. The tube is of 
large size, nearly 41- feet in diameter, laid down at 
as small a depth bene.ath tho carriago-w.ay of tho 
sevenal streets as the water and gas pipes will 
permit. It is chiefly of cast-iron ; Mt some por- 
tions on a sharp curve aro of brick. There is a 
largo engine-house on the south side of Holbom, 
near Lincoln’s Inn Eielda, to supply .all tho power 
for working the whole tabe in both directions. 
Barifiod .air in one half of tho tube draws a train 
of iron c.arriages, laden with qi.arcols and in.ail-b.ags, 
from Euston Station to Holhorn ; and compressed 
air drives them through tho other length of tube 
from Holhorn to the Goncr.al Post-office — there 
being suction in the one case, and pressure in tho 
other._ A reverse action brings tr.ains in tho other 
direction. The necessary amount of rarefaction 
in the one case, and of compression in tho other, 
was determined by experiment-; but both aro pro- 
duced by means of a revolving fan of peculiar 
construction and largo dimensions worked by a 
powerful steam-engine at the Holhorn station. 
If this mode of transmission were } to ;comB into 
general use, there would be great saving of time in 
the delivery of letters and parcels, and a m.aterial 
lessening of tho number of parcels and mail-vans 
and c.arts in the overcrowded streets of the metro- 
polis. It is to be regretted that a work so success- 
ful in a scientific and engineering point of view 
should still rem.ain undeveloped in a commerci.al 
sense. Hie Postmaster-general, the railw.a 3 ’ com- 
panies, and the great carriers, have made no prao- 
tic.al working engagements with the Pneumatic 
Disp.atch Comp.any ; and this costly tube, with the 
engine-house in Holhorn, has now remained silent 
and unused for several 3 'C.ars. This of course has 
cheeked any extension of the system into other dis- 
tricts. We cannot resist the conviction that a 
better result will present itself sooner or later. 

The problem of passenyer couvc 3 ’ancc within a 
pneumatic tube was shewn to be practicable b 3 ' Mr 
Bammell, in an experiment tried at the Gr 3 ’stal 
Palace in 1SG4 ; but nothing further has been done 
in the matter. 

More success has attended the introduction of a 
system for tr.ansmitting small rolls of paper throiigli 
tubes of a few inches diameter, by pneumatic 
pressure. Mr Siemens introduced it at Berlin; it 
was next tried with success .at Paris ; Mr Latimer 
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CLirk constructed similar apparatus in London ; 
and the plan is now in re^lar use in the telegr.apli 
department of the new buildings connected with the 
General Post-ofEce in St ^Martin’s-le-Grand, wRile 
it is .also used in some of tlfe chief proauncial cities 
and towns. In 1S75 the number of tubes in London 
was 24, avith an aggregate length of nearly IS miles; 
there avere 4 tubes in Lia'erpool, 3 in Dublin, 5 in 
Iilanchester, 3 in Birmingham, and 1 in Glasgow. 
Small tubes, tavo to three inches in di.ameter, are 
arranged for the reception of telegram forms or 
papers, made up into a roll, and put into a felt 
cylinder. The purpose is to economise timo and 
expense in conducting the government postal tele- 
graph business by hloiomg along the telegram forms 
at a r.ate of 30 miles an hour, instead of sending 
them by street conve 3 ’anco. Two parallel tubes 
liaa’c been Laid down beneath the pavements of the 
streets from the General Post-ofEce to a’arious parts 
of London, and also in some of our largo provincial 
cities and towns ; additions being made to the 
length of tube according as the system becomes 
liractically developed. One tube in each pair may 
be called the down line, the other the up ; the two 
arc placed in connection .at each end ; and one steam- 
engine w’orUs them both. The felt cjdindcr very 
nc.arly fills up the tube, but stiU moves easily .along 
it ; this movement is brought about either bj' the 
formation of a partial vacuum in front of the C3dindcr, 
or by compressing the air behind it; and the steam- 
power is so appbed as to produce cither or both 
of these two results, according as convenience 
may suggest. An ingenious plan is .adopted for 
accommodating one or more intermediate olEccs, 
just as local stations arc accoinmod.atcd between the 
two termini of a railway. The cj’linder or carrier 
travels from end to end of the tube, unless a block 
or chock action is purposolj’ put in force .at an inter- 
mediate station; and the mode of cfTccting this is 
one of the most beautiful of Jlr Siemens’s inventions 
relating to the subject. Two pieces of pipe, the 
receiver and the transmitkr, are made cxactlj' alike, 
and are so pivoted together that either may bo 
adjusted into a caadty cut in the tube, and made 
temporarily to form part of it The c.arrier, avc will 
suppose, is intended to stop at the intermediate 
st.ations, to admit of the remov.al of some telegram 
papers and the introduction of others. A click is 
heard; the c.arricr strikes against an ob.struction in 
the receiver ; the cavity is opened; the exchange of 
papers is made; the carrier is rc-introduced, but 
into the transmitter instead of the receiver; the 
cavity is closed again-; and the c.arrier resumes its 
journey. All this is tlie work of a few seconds 
mercl}'. If the intermediate station has nothing to 
send and nothing to receive, the transmitter alone 
is used, and the carrier travels on without stopping, 
'file uji-tube and the down-tube h.avo c.ach its 
.ajiparatus of receiver and transmitter. The ^fclt 
cylinder and its contents being very light, a slight 
rarefaction of the air in front of it, or condensation 
of the air behind it, is suflicient to produce a speed 
equal to twenty or thirty miles an hour. Practi- 
cally, there is a current of air maintained, cir- 
culating through the two tubes and their terminal 
connections; wherever a carrier is placed in this 
current, it is blown along ; and there may be tivo or 
more carriers travelling at the same time. 

PNEUMATIC TROUGH, is a piece of che- 
mical .apparatus originally devised by iPriestley, 
.and now in daily requisition in every laboratory. 
By its mc.ans, gases can bo collected in vessels for 
experiments or examination, and can bo decanted 
from one j.ar to another avith as much ease as if we 
were dc.aling with liquids. , Tlio pnoumatio trough 
consists of a vessel of avater, provided arith a ledge 


or shelf at the depth of tavo nr tlmee inches from 
the top. The jars in which the gas is to be coUected 
•are filled avith ar.ater, and placed with their mouths 
doavnavard upon the shelf, avhich is kept a little 
under avator, so as to prevent the entrance of air 
into the jars. When the edge of the jar is brought 
oamr the extremity of the tube carrying the gas, the 
bubbles of gas rise through the water, coUect in the 
upper part of the jar, and displace the liquid. As 
soon as a jar is filled, it may be removed by sliding 
under its open mouth, avhile stiU under aa-ater, a 
pl.ate or toy containing enough of water to cover 
the edge of the jar ; and oxygen and many other ■ 
gases may be thus preseivcd for hours. Another 
]ar full of av-ater is substituted for the removed j.ar. 
The trough is best constructed of japanned copper, 
and may Tie made of any size corresponding to that 
of the jars; .and in the shelf a groove should be 
made .about h.alf .an inch in avidth, and tho same in 
depth, to admit the extremity of the gas-delivering 
tube beneath the jar. 

PNEUMATICS (Gr. pneuma, spirit or breath, 
air) is the science avhich treats of tho mechanical 
properties of aeriform fluids, such as their aveight, 
pressure, elasticity, motion, &c. _ Tho great repre- 
sentative of the aeriform fluids is tho atmosphere. 
The atmosphere is very frequently called ‘ air,’ to 
distinguish it from tho others, which are Icnoavn 
as ‘gases.’ The fact of .air having weight, and 
generally exercising pressure and resistance, was 
unsuspected by most of the ancients, though they 
avere .aav.aro of tho latter property in particular cases, 
from seeing and feeling the effects of tho wind ; but 
tho idea that air in a state of rest exerts pressure 
on a body immersed in it, never seems to h.aa’o 
occiu-rcd to them. Aristotle, however, asserted 
that air had aveight, and so did several subsequent 
philosophers ; but the troth of this opinion avas not 
established till tho timo of Torricelli (q. v.), avho 
not only sheaved th.at it had weight and exerted 
pressure, but also found the amount of this weight 
or pressure. See AnuosniERE. Pascal (q. v.) com- 
pleted tho ina-cstigation, and ina-ented tho Barometer 
(n. v.). The e.xperimonts of these philosophers 
proved that avhat is c.allcd ‘suction’ is nothing 
more than an effect of tho pressure of tho air on 
one side of a body, unb.alanced by an equal pressure 
of air on tho opposite side of it. To this pro- 
perty of air avc owe the avorldng of the various 
kinds of Pumps (q. v.), the Barometer (q. aa), 
the siphon, cupping-glass, &c. But the _ great 
distinguishing feature of aeriform bodies ^ is tho 
repulsive force avhich their molecules exercise over 
each other, and tho consequent expansion of these 
bodies when pressure is removed, or compression 
avlien pressure is increased. Tho investigation 
of the expansibility and compressibility of air 
av.as carried on by means of the Air-pump iff* 
an invention of Guericke (q. v.), and soon rcsiUted 
ill the discovery of a law by Boyle (about IGoU), 
.and M.ariotto (1C7G), called MarioUes Law (q. v.), 
which affirms, that ‘ at a given temperature the 
a-olume of a g.as is inversely as the pressure. 
See Gases. The second great law of tension .and 
pressure is that of D.alton and Gay-Liissao (1801), 
which states, that ‘when the tension remains 
the same, the density of a gas vanes rsely as 
the temperature ’-that is to say, -"’hen the tempo- 
raturc is increased by equal increments, tne bull'- is 
increased by equal increments. The motion 9^ S‘''SC3 
is subject to the same laws with th.at of liquids, the 
Laws which reguLato the motion of liquids depending 
for their efEcaoy not on the liquidity, but on tlio 
fluidity (see Elutd) of these bodies. The flow ot 
gases in tubes seems to bo retarded by fnctioii 
against tho sides, in tho same way as that ° 
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in, nnA Uio diminialicd omux ftt nn onfico •how* 
Hint tlto vena contracta esiata for pascs m woU m 
for liniiida. Abimdnnoo of cxntnidcs and fnrtlier 
cxidunnlions of tlio rrojicrlies of nirwiU bo found 
under suoli bends' ns ATMOswir.nn, Bailoos, BAno* 

MCTi;n,Divisa-nr.t.t,btAODniionoHEMisrnKnE3,&c. 

PNBTJMOGA'STBIO NBBVE, or Par ranum, 
derives tlio finit of its nnmes from its supplying 
Iho lungs and ntomneb with ncr\-ous filaments, 

.niul tlio second from tlio ■wandering couwc wliioli It 

pursues. It emerges from tlio medulla oblongata liy 
cjclitortcn filament*, “wliicli nnito and fonn a imt 
coni, that escapes from tlio cavity of tlio cranium 
’ 11.. .I.Knnlinrtuipoai anil stlinal 


with -Mood, U of. a darker colour cxtomally,- and 
cropitatc8.-(or crackle*) lc»* under pressure thjw. 
lii^tby lung docs; the air. that ought to enat 


to yield a great quantity of reddish', and irolliy 
icmm. Tlio most engorged portion* Trill generally 
flo.Tt in water, although .they are ihcaTier than 
healthy lung. If the inflammation continues, now 
diameters appear. The affected portion of' tjic 

« — iiiiiTfir •Tiytirn ainiffl 


xomuu'iii IV jtiruui M — r. .fv ‘u * 

vljilo nnoUirr js ob3cn*«l immwufttcly AUtr ita rxit ^ 
from the aUull. The iicn-o runs slmighl down tho , 
reek liclwrcn and in tho same alicatii as the internal • 
jugular vein and the carotid artery. Below tho j 
TtKit of the neck, ita course is different on tho two , 
sides ; tho right iien'c mnning along the Imck of the , 
cT.-iophagna, is dblribiitcl to tlic iVMtenor surface of ^ 
the stomach, and finally merges into the solar ^ 
plexus ; while the left nerve runs along the front of , 
the rrsojiliagit* to the stomach, sending branches ^ 
diiefiy over il.s anterior surface.^ < 

From nnatomie.Tl considerations, baicii on Iho ^ 
tlislriliulion 'of this iien'e, and from the rwuHa 
of cxiicrimrnts on animals, it may Im coiicIuuto 
that this is a mixnl nen-e. containing fllamciiU 
IkiHi of sensation and motion. pulmonary 

liranchca cxerrldc a most imiiortanl influcneo upon 
tlie respiratory acts, for wlien tlie pn^mogaitnw 
on Iwlli sides liavo lieen dividctl alwvo the giving olf 
of Hie imlmoiisty brandies, tlie most severe jlyspnira 
cornea on. Hie mimiicr of respirations is roncli 
diminiilied, and Hie animal breathes as if it were 
wHimalic j after a short time, the lungs iiecsMc 
CAn^^tr*^! ftntl firoptical* And Um lironrhiai 
filial with n frothy serous lluid j and if the cut mils 
of Hio nenca are kept nivart, tlio animal never 
imrvis'cs aliovc tlireo iiays. Tlie gaslno brancliw 
influence Hie moveinenta of tlie stomacii, wbiletlietr 
destruction does not materially affect tho sccreUon 
of Hio gastric juice or tlio procera of chvbflcatmn. 
Ixtas of voice and dilficnlty of lireaUung lias'o been 
frequenUy traced to tlio jirvssiire of an ancunsm-<w 
oilier tumonr on Hie recurrent or inferior lan'ngeal. 
Hooping-coiigli is ascrilial liy many liigU authantics 
to an nffeclion of the pneumugastrio nerve; ond 
tho violent siminodic coiigli wliiclt accompanies 
eniargal lironcliial glands, is proleibly due to tho 
irritation of it* pulmimaty' branches. Tlie sympathy 
which exist* between Hio iligcslis'e and tlio n-spira- 
ion- and drcnlating otgans, is cxpl.Mnal by tho 
anatomical relatinns of tliU nen’c. For example, 
boUi nsHiriia and jtalpilation of Uie heart aro often 
to Iw tracal to somo dcrangal state of digi^ion. 
Vomiting may lie cxcital by irritation of the 
central or Hio distil extremities of the iien-e. In 
disease of Hie brain, tlio vomiting, svliicii i* often 
an early synijitom, is caused Viy imtation of tlio 
central extremity; mid in sca-sicknw, it w that 
extremity rdso wliich is irrititcsl by tbo distnrl^ 
state of tlio circulation in Hio cranium ; wliilo by 
introducing emetic substances in^ Hio stonmeb, 
Hio vomiting is jirwlncal by Ibo imtation of tbo 
jicriplieral (or distal) filament*. 

BKKUMO'XIA, or Inflammalion of Hio Snb- 
Blaiico of Hio Lungs, is n disease svldeli is dlvidcrl 
by p.ilhologist* into tlirco distinct stagra, corre*- 
ponding to different degrees or yicriotls of inflamma* 
toty action. Tbo first slago is Hint of en^orpemenf, 
in svbicli tlio Inng or a portion of it i» gorged 
CIO 


lung ceases to crepitate under prcMure, and sinks 
when placed in water, in cori»eqnenc« of -its now- 
containing no air. .Tho spongy chiraclw of Hio 
lung is gone. It is now solid, and tho cut surface 
so closely- resembles Hiat of liver, Hiat the -term 
hepafualton, first suggested Lacmicc, M.RonM-- 
nlfy- applied to thb stage. On examining with the 
microscope a tom fragment of tho licTOtu^ lung, 
it will bo seen to lio composed of small red granu- 
lations pretsing iijKm one nnoUicr,_ which are 


lations pretsing iijKm ono another, _ wuicn are 
douhllcs* tho air-cells dogged tip, thickened, and 
SAAtlo rwl liy tbo inflftniJAAiiotu In Uto tbird aau 
most adi-ancctl stage, tho pulmonary tissue riMnins, 
as in the last stogc, dense, solid, and imiicrvjons to- 
air; but it* section, in yilaco of being red, is now 
of a mldish-ydlow, or straw, or drab, or stone 
! cclonr, or b of A graybb tint ; nnd Uio little grhnu* 

! lAtlon* \rhicb \rero rod in tbo Mcond stAge, Aro now 
wliil'isli or gray, from tbo presence of pus or matter, 
sriiicli iicmicalcs tbrougli tho nnlmonart- tissnc, 
rendering it very- soft and friable. To Hus srage, 
wliich is in reality ono of dijiued mpjmralion, 
I. 3 enneo applied the terms proy 7^tuatb>n, or 
imrutent in/Uration. Besides revealing to jis.lho 
above information reganling tbo changes whtdi the 
pulmonary- texture* undergo in the three stagM of 
UjU liisc.w, morbid AUAtomy t<^b« la .tliAt 
intlAznmAtioQ does not ottock wl iwrla of tho Inng 
on both aide* indiierirainately. It is much mom 
common on tbo ngbt tide of tbo 
left. Of 210 cases collcclcsl by Atidral, 121 were 
on the right lung alone, nnd 63 on the left side 
alone ; wliUo in 25 it svas double (L occurred m 
boHi lungs), nnd in six tbo sc.it was uncertain; so 
Hiat pnenmoma is more than twice ns common on 
Uu! ngbt side a* on Uio left, and only- occura on 
IwUi sides togcUier as often ns once in eight Hm^ 
Acconling to Grisollc. liowcvcr, whoso Tntle 
PmCvrnt de la Pflotmonlt b tbo etnndard wrk on 
thl* ducasc, tho relative frequency- wiUi which tlio 
rii-lit lung is nlfcctcd is rather less than two to ono 
(ll : 0). Alorcover, pncmnonia is considerably- more 
common in tbo lower Hum in tho upper lobes of 
the lung— a jioiDt of gnat importance mdiagm^ 
Of 8S cases obscrvwl hy- Andml, Uio lufiammatirm 
was found to alfcct tho lower loho *17 funca; the 
upper lolie, 30; nnd tho whole lung at once, 11. 
Inilammation of tho bronchial tulxa so constanUy 
accompanies inilammation of tho U-Ssucs of tho lung, 
Hiat although hronohitis often cxiste without 
pocinnoniA, pneumonb never occurs vntbout^bron- 
cbilb. Moreover, a cfrUin nmoimt of picunsy or 
inflammation of tho investing membrane, aecom- 
p.inics pncumonii in a very large majority- of cases. 

Tlio alterations wbidi take place in tho tissue of 
tho lung give rise to important modifications of tho 
' ordinary- sounds yielded liy mincultalion nnd pcrcus- 
' sion ; tho discrinuimHon of wWch, however, belong 
to Uio physician. 

Tlio following aro tho gwicral symptoms, as d«- 
1 tingulslicd from tho physical signs, of pnonmonix 
. Tho d'lscaso generally commence* with inflamma- 
. tory fever ; nnd p.iin in the side, duo to plonray in 
, most eases, soon suiien-cncs. Tlio hrcaUiing is 
i nlu-aju more or less alTcctcd, especially when tho 
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upper lobe is inflamed. According to Professor 
G.'iirdner, the dyspnoea of pure pneumonia is a mere 
accdn-nlion of the respiration, avitliout any of the 
heaving or straining respii-ation 'observed in bron- 
chitis, or in cases rvhere the two diseases are com- 
bined. Delirium is a very frequent, and always a 
dangerous sjanptom, indicating that the due artcri- 
alis.ation of the blood is much interfered with, and 
that the impure circulating fluid is affecting the 
brain. The cough is usually dry at first, but in a 
few hours it is accompanied by the expectoration 
of sputa of so characteristic a nature as to afford 
almost certain cr’idenee of the presence of the 
disease. On the second or third d.ay, the expector- 
ation, which previously consisted merely of a little 
bronchi.al mucus, consists of transparent .and tawny, 
or rust-coloured sputa, which unite in the vessel con- 
t.aining them into one gelatinous mass- Tlic coloiu* 
is ow’ing to the complete blending of the blood and 
mucus, and in proportion to the quantity of the 
former, the sputa is more or less deeply tinged. So 
long as the expectorated matter flows readily along 
the side of the vessel avhen it is tilted, there is 
reason to believe, unless physical signs tell us 
otherwise, that the inflamm.ation is still in the 
fii-st stage; hut when the sputa .are so viscid 
that the vessel may be inverted and strongly 
shaken avithout their being det.ached, there is 
I rc.ason to fear that the pneumonia has reached 
the second stage. If improvement noav com- 
mences, the sputa become less tenacious, less ntst- 
coloiured, and gradualljr like the expectoration of 
common catarrh. But if the disease advances, the 
rust-coloured sputa, .although in Ic.'s qu.antity, m.aj’ 
go on to the end ; or there may be no cxpcctor.ation, 
cither on account of its own tenacity, or^ of the 
p.aticut’s want of power to eject it, in which case 
the air-passages get gradually filled, and death from 
suffocation occurs ; or there m.ay bo the expecto- 
ration of a fluid of the consistence of gum-water, and 
of a brownish-red colour (resembling pninc-juicc), 
which, according to Andral, affords strong evidence 
tiiat the disease is, in its third stage; or, lastly, 
pure pus may bo excreted diuing the thu'd stage. 

In its first .and second staged, tliis disease is toler- 
ably amenable to treatment. Whether, when the 
lung has reached the third Bt,a"c, it is still suscep- 
tible of repair, wo cannot tell, because wo have no 
certain sign of the commencement or establishment 
of this tlTird stage during life, .although wo may 
guess that it is established, if the face has become 
very p.ale and corpsc-liko ; if there is the prune- 
juice or purulent expectoration ; and if the disc-ase 
has la-sted for a sullicient time to h.avc advanced 
so far, although it avould be very diflicult to state, 
avith any approach to accuracy, avhat the necessary 
time is. The .average duration of pneumonia may 
be placed at ten days or a fortnight. 

Of the causes of this disease, very little need 
bo saii Sometimes no c.auso can be traced. Very 
often it is the consequence of exposure to cold, 
cspcci.ally avhen the body aa-as previously heated 
by exorcise ; but avhy such exposure should in one 
person cause pneumonia, in a second, pleurisy', in 
a third, ^ricarditis, and in a fourth, peritonitis, 
ave cannot toll. 

The following is a brief outline of the trc.atmcnt 
to bo adopted, provided the patient aa'as jireviously 
strong and healthy. In the first stage, free vene-. 
section, tartarised antimony (one-third of a CT.ain 
to half a avinc-glassful of avator every hour, and the 
dose to be increased to a grain or more hourly, if 
there is no purging or a’omiting, avhich may often 
be prevented by the addition of a feay drops of 
laudanum to each dose), .and antiphlogistic regimen, 
generally are of service. Under this system there 


are often signs of improa'oment in fia’O or six hours, 
although sometimes there is no change for the 
better tiU taventy-four hours or more have el.apsed. 
When the dise.ase h-as reached the second stage, in 
preference to continuing the antimony, ave should 
as speedily as possible get the system gently under 
the influence of mercury, in the mode recommended 
in the articles Pemcauditis and Peritonitis. If 
there is great depression of the vital powers, as indi- 
cated by a feeble and irregular pulse, and the other 
ordinary signs of sinking, it avill be requisite to 
administer ‘stimulants, such as wine and carbonate 
of ammonia, and to feed the patient on beef-tea. 

There are fcav diseases in which it is of gieater 
importance to watch the p.aticnt during convales- 
cence than in pneumonia. The convalescence is 
often rather apparent than real, and as Dr Watson 
truly observes : ‘ A p.aticnt can never be pronounced 
perfectly secure so long as any trace of crepitation 
remains in the affected hmg, and this may often 
continue long; nay, it not unfrequcntly ceases 
only on the supervention of another more surely 
fatal though less rapid disorder— viz., tubercular 
consumption.’ 

PO (.anc. Eridanus and Padus), the largest river 
of Italy', rises in tavo springs on the north and south 
sides of IMonto Viso, one of the Cottian Alps, closp 
to the French frontier, and in l.at. about 44“ 40' N. 
It flows c.astw.ard for upavards of 20 miles, avhen, 
arria-ing before S.aluzzo, it emerges from its rocky 
defiles, and enters upon the plain. From Sahizzo, 
it lloaa-s north-north-east past Turin ; and arria-ing 
at the toavn of Chiv.asso, it changes its course 
toaa'ard the cast, in avhich direction it floaa-s to its 
embouchure in the Adi'iatic. Upav.ards of 50 miles 
above its mouth, it begins to form its delta, the 
principal branches being the Po delict Jilciesivctf on 
the north, and the Po di Primaro, on the south. 
The unhealthy marsh of the VatU de ComaccMo 
extends immediately north of the Primaro br.anoh. 
The Po reccia-cs from the left, the Dora Eipaira, 
Dora Baltoa, Sesia, Ticino, Adda, Oglio, and Mincio ; 
from the right, the Tanaro, Bormida, Trobba, T.aro, 
Parma, Enza, Sccchia, and Panaro. At Turin, the 
Po is about 700 feet broad ; .at P.avia, 1000 feet ; at 
Cremona, 1000 foot ; .and boloav Polescll.a, after 
throaa-in" off the Po di Primaro branch to the south, 
its brcailth is .about SOO feet. It has .an entire 
length of 450 miles, is uarigablo for small barges 
CO miles from its source, and drains an area of 
ne.arly 40,000 square mUes. 

PDA. Sec jMe.vdow Grass. 

POACHING, though not strictly a legal term, 
has BO long been appropriated in popular parlance 
to describe a wcU-knoivn legal offence, that it is 
now usufilly ndopted in legal works. It means the 
unlawfully trespassing on another’s lands for^ the 
purpose of catching or pursuing game; and it is 
likewise extended to the cognate oftence^ of unlaw- 
fully catching or pursuing fish in another s waters. 

1. As (o •poaching game , — The general law as to 
wlio is entitled to game, and in what circumstances, 
is stated under the head Gasie. As a general rule, 
whoever is the proprietor of land, is the only person 
exclusively entitled to catch and lull the game; 
and where the land is let to a tenant, then, in 
Enr'land and Ireland, if nothing is said or agi’eed 
on the subject, it is the tenant, -and not the landlord, 
who is entitled exclusively to the game. In Scot- 
land, the rule is the reverse, for the landlord, and 
not the tenant, is there entitled to the game ; but 
generally there is an express stipulation in leases, 
providing for this somewhat important right ; and 
of course the parties may agree to anything they 
like on that head. Whoever, therefore, is entitled 
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to tlio Kcdusivo privilogo of killing the game, can 
nlono giro permission to (i atrangor to go nnd kill 
ganio tlioro ; nnd if tliis permission is not obtained, 
micU atrangor, wliollicr qtialificd or not— i.e, •wlicthcr 
bo pays llio govemraont tax or not— is a poacher, if bo 
go ami lull tlio game. In England, tbero is a Day- 
poaebing Act and a Nigbt-poaebing Act, imposing 
penalties on ponebers. Ily tbo l)ay-poncbing Act 
(1 nnd 2 Wilt. IV. c. 32, e. 30), whoever iinbawfolly 
goes upon lands not bis own to punmo or kill not 
only Gamo (q. v.}, bntnlso rabbits, avoodcockB,Bnipcs. 
quails, and handrails, is linblo to a penally of £1 
It baa been held that this oireneo is committed 
wltonevor a Btrancer has <le Jaclo gone tipon tbo 
lands to shoot wifliout bn\-ing prorionsly expressly 
obtainctl tlio permission of tbo parly entitled to tbo 
game, ca*cn tlioucb bo may bavo bad good rcas^ to 


obtainctl tlio permission of tlio parly entitled to tbo 
game, ca*cn tlioiigb bo may bavo bad good rcas^ to 
bdiovo that oucTi permission, if nskctl, would bavo 
lieen granted ns a matter of coiirao, nnd tboiigb, 
after be.aring of tlio Ircaiiaiw, tbo oi«icr quite 
approved nnd ratified it Jlorcovcr, any person 
wli.atcver. wbetber inlcrcsled in tlio lands or not, 
may inslilnte tbo proceetlings for tbo piinisbmcnt 
of ibo jioaclicr ; and the informer is entitled to half 
tbo jienaltv, tlie oilier half going to tlio poor of tlio 
jiarisb. When a poacher is found trespassing on 
Iambi in searcli of game, tlio jicnion cnlitlctl to tbo 
gamo tlicre, or tbo tenant or a garackeejicr, or 
sen-ant of eillicr, may demand tbo jioaclicr’B name 
nnd place of aliodc, nnd if it is rcfuseel, way arrest 
sneb poacher, nnd take liim lieforo a justice of tbo 
peace ; but tlio jwacber must bo taken within twelve 
iioum lieforo tbo justice, oliierwiso bo is entitled to 
go at large. It U only llie jicnions named (and not 
any ono of Oio puiilic, or even a constable) who 
can arrest tbo jioacbcr, and it can only l>o done when 
liD is caught in tlic act on tlio very hands } for if tbo 
jKiaelier clear tlio fence, nnd go on to other lands, 
be cannot tiien Iw anvalcil at ail. If gamo is found 
on tbo poachers at tbo time they arc caught, nnd it 
niqicar to have been newly caught, tbo iiarty avho 
is enlillcd to nrreat liim is cntitlctl to eciro tbo 
gamo also. If tlic paacber when convicted do not 
tiay tlio penalty williin tbo timo fixed by tbo 
jn 5 licc!i, bo may lio committed to tbo liouso of 
correction for a jicriod not cxceeiling two calendar 
mmitliB. 'llio jiarty may npi>cal against Lis con- 
viction to the Court of Quarter SessioM; but bo 
must eillicr remain in aistmly in tbo interval, or 
givo security for tlio costs. Tbo offcnco of jxiaclung 
M pnnlslicd more severely when five or wore go mit 
together, shewing thereby an nltcmpl to intimidate 

f ;amckceiicTB and ollicrs, nnd in such case, each is 
iablo to a penalty of Moreover, if nnj’ of tlicso 
fivo or more jicnons, acting in concert, be armed with 
a gun, nnd use violence, cadi Li liable to an additional 
iiemalty of £A As to the Nigbtqioacliuig Act (0 
IJca IV. c. C9), it la provided, lluat any jicrson by 
night— I c., between t lie first hour after sunset nnd 
tlio llrat hour lieforo sunrisc-unhawfully trespassing 
in Bcarcb of game, sball for a first olfcnco Iw com- 
railtctl by tlio justicea to tlio bouso of correction for 
tiirco monllis, or in some cases for six monllis ; for a 
second ofiVnee, sball lie committed for six monllis, 
or in some cases for twelve monllis ; and for n Ibinl 
olfcnco, sball lio guilty of a misdemeanour, and bo 
imprisoned for tiro years. In caao such night- 
jioaclicrs are found on tbo lands and in Ibo act, the 
owner or occupier of tbo land or Ids servants may 
arrest llio poachers, nnd t.ako them lieforo justices. 
If tbo nigbt-pbacber, when arrested, nso nrcarms, 
slicks, or ofiensivo weapons, bo nliall bo piilly of n 
ndsdcmcaaour, and bo punisbnblo by two years’ 
imprisonment in addition. In c-iso of three or tnoto 
nigbt-poacbera being nrmed avitli guns, bludgeons, 
or oilier ofiensivo weapons, cacli Is guilty of a 
c 


misdemeanour, and is' liable to imprisonment for', 
three 'years. Poadiers have no right to kill:game 
on tbo highway any more tlum in fields or enclosures, 
for the owners of tbo adjoining land arc entitled to 
tbo gamo on tiio highway. ■ 'Dnder the former law, 
it was, ns Mrcady mentioned, incompetent for any. 
person oxcont tbo owner or occupier of theTands to , 
apprehend tbo poadier^and even tbis_ could only bo 
douo when tlio 'pdnobcr was caught in the act on 
the lands themselves; and hence, even 'constables, 
bad no power to 'seize the poacher, tbougb seen to 
bo coming from such' lands. But by the .recent 
Poaching Prevention Act (25 and '20 Viet. c. 114), 
which applies to tbo United Kingdom, if a constable - 
now meet a suspected xxiaobcr on ^ highway, 
whom bo has nxison to'suspect of coming from land 
wliero lie has been poacliing, siidi constable may stop 
nnd search tbo poacher; nn4 if game, or implements i| 
for taking game, are found on liim, may seize and I 
doUain tbero, and summon him before the justices;' 
\Micn before the justices, it it bo proved by orenm- 
skinlial evidence or otherwise that such gamo was 
proenred by poaching, or that tbo implements wero 
used, tbo poacher may bo fined in a penalty of £5, 
liesidca forfcilnro of tbo game, nnd guns, ncla, nnd 
other implements wliicb bo miy have so used, Tbo 
jiorson convicted may nppc.af, if bo chooses, to' 
tbo next Quarter Sessions, or, in certain cases; to 
tbo Court of Queen’s Bench, IVitli rcgi^ to tbo 
poaehcr’a property in the game bo kilb, it is only 
in tlioso cases where bo is caught in tbo act, 
nnd on tbo spot, tliat tbo gamo can bo taken 
from liim; nnd this, for obvious reasons, seldom 
liappens. In all other cases, tbo general nilo • 
applies, that whoever first catches (wbcUior legally 
or ulcgaUy) n wild aninuil, is enlillcd to the property 


except where it was both started and caught on 
ouo nnd the same person’s lands. The law of {Scot- 
land docs not materially clilTcr from tlmt of England 
ns to poachers; and tbo Nigbt-poaebing Act applies 
to it equally ns to England. The ricotcb Bay 
i'rcsp.Tss Act (2 nnd 3 Wilb PV. d C3) closely 
agrees witli tbo English act But it is singular, 
tliat, in tbo case of nigbt-poacbcis, tbo gamo 
cannot lio taken from tlio Jiaadicr, even when 
cangbt in tiio act nnd on tlio lands; tliougb ■ 
it can 1)0 so in England.— Paferson’s Oamt-laxet of 
the Unilal Kingdom, iv 172. The act conferring 
power on constables to slop nnd searcli poachers on 
tbo highway, also cxtcnils to Scotland. In England, 
tlio poaching of bares or rabluts by night in pre- 
serves is a misdcmcammr; ■wbcrc.as it is only an 
oficnco punislmblo immmarily in_ Scotland. In 
Ireland, tlio law as to poaching is not identical 
witli tlio haw of England, there being distmet 
otatntC3;'btit subslantiallj' tbo law is tbo same.— 
Pater/on'* Cnme-faics, 182. Tlio law of tbo 
Unifcil Kingdom baa often been described as too 
Bovero against poacliers, inasmuch os most of the 
penaUtes nro cumnlatiw, nnd tbo jnsticcs who 
administer tlio laws nro generally game-preservers, 
nnd so inclined to convict on tbo smallest scintilla 
of evidence. Bnt, on tbo other hand, it is answered, 
tliat poaching is in reality only stealing under a 
milder name, nnd that tbo fclasscs who iioacb nro 
divided by a thin partition from tliiovcs, gamo being, 
in every point of view, ns mnob the fruit of the soil 
M apples or turnips, nnd tbo transition from habitual 
iioacbmg to stc-nling being not only easy,' bnt 
inevitable.— Sco Paterson' t uame-latca. 

2. Poaehinrf Jish is tlio unlawfully entering on 


fisheries is not uniform in tbo United Kingdom, In 
l^glacd, tbo general rule is, that any ono of tha. 
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public may fish freely in the sea and in aU navicable 
rivers • and ■n'here he can fish, he can catch salmon 
as veil as every other kind of fish. But there is an 
exception to this generality, which consists in tUs, 
that as the crown cordd before Magna Charta (which 
took away such right) legally grant a sevCTal or 
exclusive fishery in the sea or a- navigable river to 
an individual, and as this was, in point of fact, 
often granted, it follows that it is not uncommon to 
find, even at the present day, an individual, gener- 
ally the lord of an adjacent manor, still claimmg 
a several fishery in these places. If he can prove 
that he has exercised this exclusive right as far 
back as one or two centuries, it will be interred 
that his right dates from before Magna Charta, and 
therefore will be legal. AVhen such is the case, the 
public have no right to fish even in a navigable 
river, or the sea at the specified places, the sole 
fishery being vested in this individual omier. In 
streams not navigable, the rule is, that each riparian 
owner — i. c., the owner of the lands on the bank of 
the stream — has a right to a several or exclusive 
fishery up to the middle line of the stream. If he 
is owner on both sides of the stream, then ho has 
the exelusive fishery in the whole of the stream, so 
far as his lands extend. As to ponds, whoever is 
orvner of the soil, is the owner of a several fishery 
there, unless he has let it to another. As to lakes, 
it is not clearly ascertained how the fishery is to 
bo divided between the owners of the hands 
abutting thereon ; but much will depend on the title 
to the lands and the subserpicnt user. As a genor.al 
rule, there is no such thing as a right in the public 
to fish anywhere except in a tidal river or the 
sea, and that is subject to the exception of an 
individual claiming a several fishery, as before 
mentioned. It is often supposed that, at aU events, 
if a highway adjoins a private stream, any one may 
fish in the stream or angle there ; but this is a 
delusion. Nobody is entitled to use a highway for 
the collateral purpose of cither fishing or poacliing, 
the use of the highway, so far as the public are con- 
cerned, being confined to the purposes of travelling 
or transport. The general rule as to aU several, 
i. c., exclusive, fisheries is, fjiat whoever goes and 
poaches tho fish commits an oEfonec, for which ho 
may be summoned before justices, and fined £5, 
over and above the value of tho fish taken ; and if 
tho fishery where he poaches is adjoining the dwell- 
ing-house of the oumer of the fishery, it is a still 
higher ofience, for it is then an indictable misde- 
meanour. It is immaterial what kind of fish is 
caught by poachei'S, whether salmon or trout, or 
minnows; and it is 'immaterial how the fish are 
caught. But a milder punishment is awarded to 
tho poaching angler, for even though ho poach in a 
fishery adjoining the owner’s dwelling-house, he 
incurs only .a penalty of £5 ; and where the fishery 
does not adjoin a dwelling-house, he incurs a penalty 
of only £2. Whenever a fish-poacher is caught in 
the act of poacliing, he may be at once apprehended, 
not only by tho owner of tho fishery, but by any- 
body ; but this can only be done while he is on tho 
spot or near it, for if he escape to tho highway or 
to otherdands before being arrested, he cannot then 
be apprehended, but can only be summoned before 
justices in the usual way. In this respect, a privi- 
lege is given to anglers, for in no case can these bo 
arrested, if angling during tho daytime ; they can 
only bo summoned for the offence. The poacher, 
when arrested, must bo taken within a reasonable 
time before a justice o{ tho peace, and charged with 
the offence. Though anybody may arrest the fish- 
poacher, still it does not follow that fhe fish poached 
can be taken from the poacher; on the contrary, 
the rule is the same as with reference to game, that 


whoever first catches the fish, whether legally or 
illegally, is entitled to keep it ; and though game 
can on certain occasions be taken from the poacher, 
this is by reason of an express provision in the 
Game Act ; but there is no similar provision as to 
poached fish, so that the poacher, whatever other 
punishment he may incur, does not lose his fish. 
With regard, however, to the poaching implements, 
such as nets, it is provided by an express section of 
the Larceny Act (24 and 25 Viet. c. 96, s. 25), that 
the owner of tho fishery or land where tho poacher 
is caught, or his servant, may demand, and if 
refused, may seize the net, rod, line, hook, or other 
implement used for taking the fish, but no other 
person can seize these. It may also be observed 
that the English Salmon Fishery Act (24 and 25 
Viet. c. 109), though singling out salmon from all 
other fish for peculiar protection, does not deal 
specially with poachers. Its chief object is to 
restrain tho owners of salmon-fisheries themselves 
from fishing at certain times and by certain means, 
for which purpose, a close season is declared, during 
which no person, whether otherwise entitled or not, 
can legally catch salmon. Of course, poachers are 
prohibited from catching salmon at the times and 
by the means forbidden to the owner, and in this 
sense come avithin the Salmon Acts. Thus, all per- 
sons are prohibited from poisoning salmon-rivers, 
from fishing salmon with lights, spears, gaffs, stroke, 
halls, or snatches ; using fish-roe as a bait; selling or 
buying salmon roe ; using nets having meshes larger 
than two inches ; from using fixed engines, fishing 
without a license, &c. See 24 and 25 Viet. c. 109, 
28 and 29 Viet. c. 121, 36 and 37 Viet. c. 71. 

The law of Scotland, as to poachers of fish, differs 
considerably from that of England. In Scotland, 
the fundamental rule is, that salmon stands on a 
different footing from all other fish, and primd. facie 
belongs to the crown ; so that no person in Scotland 
is cnfatled to fish salmon (even by angling) unless 
he can produce a grant or charter from the crown, 
conferring upon him such right. But, in point of 
fact, nearly all the great landed proprietors are in 
possession of such rights as pertinent to their lands. 
And the theory of the crown’s original right to the 
salmon applies not merely to rivers, but to the sea- 
coasts all round Scotland. Hence the public have 
no right to fish with nets even in the sea, except by 
leave of tho crown, or of the grantee of the crown, 
at the spot in question. AVliere a salmon-river 
belongs to several proprietors, tho rule is, that none 
c.an fish by using fixed engines-; but tho only legal 
mode is the mode of fishing by net and coble (or 
boat). As regards poachers of salmon, tho law is 
contained in tho act 7 and 8 Viet. c. 95. By that 
law, whoever poaches salmon in a rwer, lake, or 
within a mile of tho sea-shore, incurs a penalty of 
£5, besides forfeiting tho boat, net, or other engine 
used to catch the fish. AVhile the law is as above 
stated with respect to fishing salmon with nets, 
even a grant from the crown is required to enable a 
riparian owner to angle for salmon. Hence the 
right of angling for salmon is not a pertinent of 
the property in the banks, and each owner is not 
entitled to angle up to the middle of the stream. 
Anglers, although riparian owners, or who have a 
permission from such, are therefore all poachers, 
and incur a penalty. The Scotch Salmon Acts, 
25 and 26 Viot. c. 97, 27 and 28 Viet. c. 118, 31 and 
32 Viet. c. 128, also forbid owners of fisheries and 
others fishing salmon by fixed engines, during close- 
time, &c. As regards other fish than salmo^ 
tho general rule is, that the riparian owner is 
entitled to catch aU the fish he can, provided he do 
not interfere with the superior right of some crown 
grantee of the salmon-fishery. A person who poaches 
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trout or otlier frcsli-w.'ilcr fish 'with a net, or by 
(loiible-rod lishing, or cross-lino fishing, or set 
lines, &c., inenrs n iien.olty of £ 5 , besides'' forfeiture 
of the fish c.'night. And he inny be .srrested if he 
is net-fishing, but not if he is lishing in another 
w.ay. Jlorcovcr, a mere angler of trout, though a 
poacher, e.annot bo arrested, nor yet juniished 113- 
nil}' ponaIt3’; though ho is liable to an action .at 
law, which, liowever, is virtnall3- no remedy .at .all. 
Ho, in the case of all poaeln ts of tront (exccjit 
angling jioachers, who can neither be arrested, nor 
3’et have their fisli or fi-hing-rod t.alccn from them 
b\' force), the owner of the fishery, or any person 
anthori'ed b3’ him, ma3' seize tiic nets, boats, .and 
tishing imiilement ', if tlie poachers are found on the 
spot. Tliongh angling for tront is thus privileged 
in Scotland (above avhat it is in Kngl.aiid) in tliis 
respect, that the ]ioaching angler cannot bo .arrested 
or iinecl 113- justices of the pe.ace, lint is 01113- h-able 
to an action, a i t the poaching angler of salmon 11103- 
be fined. Tbe public have no right to angle from a 
higbw.a3- adjoining a stream. Where a .stre.am runs 
throiigh a farm, the farmer has no right to angle for 
tront, unless the lease expre-sl3- .allow it; but he 
eannot lish for salmon with a net, or even bv .angling, 
for it interfere.i svith the crown grantee, if there is 
om-. It has also been held that he eannot fi.-di for 
tront with a net, but this decision is iiiitiposed to be 
doubtful, and wonbl probabls- be ipiatilied, if the 
point wen.' raised. Then' are i peeial salmon Bt.itntei 
lor the riVer Tweed, and for the .''olw.a3- and the 
Scotch riven rniining int-i these, and for rome other 
rivers ; but these i-latnte 1 do not !iiibstaiiti.all3- 
dill'er from tin' geiier.il law. In Ireland, the law of 
poaehen of loll is the .-.aim- .as in Iln'.;Iand in .all 
the main points, for the same siatiit-' .ajipln .‘■^ce 
I’.iteivon'.s J'i-Ioro Lo'rt o/'f/e* A ii.g'/'i.n, 

I’OCAlIONTA.'s, the legendira- ‘ I’niic-' i I’e- 
eahontas,' barn about 1.'','.', was the d.aiighter of .an 
Indian cliief of N'lrgiiiia, It 1 1 dm- to the v.anit3- <'f 
('.iptain .Tohn .''iiiilli, a bustling i.arlv rettb r, that 
I this red Indian woman hai bein embdinedin liii 
! ligim iit.arv- i-torv- as a lieroiim of roinance, in that 
1 she (bid of love for the 1 aid .loliii Sinitli, yean aft- r 
1 the had iireviiit'-l lo r father'.s brave 1 from beating 
j out his brains at the iininineiit n-l; of a i iinilarvi-it i- 
tioii on her own ; a f-md imagination p'-rpetiiat.-d in 
iciil]itiire bv t'apellaiio, as inav be fei n ativ dav over 
one of the ibion of tin- Capitid at Wa •hingtoii. lint 
Mr I'.. I). N( ill, 1 '. Coiisnl at linblin. has reeeiitlv 
di .pillid the halo from the brow of this ■ Itle.-'e-l 
roe.ihontas, ami lln at King’.s d.iii-ghlerof Virgiiii.a.’ 
.Aceoriling to evidence addiici-d bv this geiitb mail, 
r. lint npp -an in hi'lorv tnmlding wheels in the 
Iinrhet-idaee of tin- I'.ngli h fort— a prototvpeof onr 
cit3- .\rabi. N- \t ilm 11 living with .a aoliiiiteer 
captain c.alled Cool. ham. .''iib- eipoiitlv lep irate 
from him, ihe is lutravi'l ly lo r uiiele I'atowoniel: 
(rot-miaI: 7 ) to Captain Argali, the me eriipiilons 
de|mt3--governor of Virginia, ainl held ba- liiiii as a 
hostage lor the ]inrpn- e of e\t 'i tilig from her father 
meh t- riiis as he n'lpiire-l. In pnr.siiaiiee of this 
jdan, .Tohn Rolfe, a marrieil Isngh'hiiian, inarrie; 
lier. .Sir Thomas Dale, the governor, .afterwards 
briiig.i the 'Virginian I’rinee's’ to r.ngl.and, .as a 
meaiis of e.xtr.aetiiig mnmy from the goveriiiiieiit of 
.Tainis I. fi-r the plantation, .'she er.-ate.l a aeiisa- 
tion of curio nt V in I.ondon and at eoiiit, .and died 
at Crave -end 111 Ifilli, aged Cl. The 1011 hlie bore to 
.Tohn r.olfe returned to Virgini.a. Richard liandniph, 
loll of an ‘esteemed and imlii.strioiis iiiech.aiiie,’ is 
raid to have married .Time Rolling, tin) gre.at graiid- 
danghter of P., who is aecordiiigly ]irondl3- referred 
to as an ancestress of the Randolphs and other 
distinguished families of Virginia. .See /.'/lyh'.'/i 
Colonisation of Ajitcrica, by- 1 : 1 . D. lieill ( 1871 ). 


PO'CIIARD {FitU;iu!o), a genus of dnehs, of the 
oce.aiiic section (sec Dl-ck), having the bill as long, 
or iiinrly .as long as the head, broad and very- fl.at, a 
little dilated towards the tip, the lamell.a) of the 
niijicr mandible not projecting beyond the m.argin, 
the wings and tail rliort, the tail rounded. Tiio 
w-ind]iipe of the male, in all the jiochards, teianinatcs 
ill a labyrinth composed jiartly- of bone and partly 
of membrane. There aro mimerons rjiccies, some of 
them iiativc.s of the arctic regions ; romo found, at 
le.astin winter, on the co.asts of most parts of Euiojic, 
z\sia, and North America ; and some in the .southern 
liemisjdicrc. — 'The Com.mon 1 ’. {l\ — or jYyrocn — 
ferinaj, also known as the Du.v Him), and as the 



l'uclia'.'d [FitU^r.la jerinn). 


Fnt-hnul'il Fohn' and Fal-c;ial Polcr, is a fretjnent 
winter visitant of Rntain. It breeds in very northern 
regions ; and is abundant in .all of them, but in 
wint>-r migrate 1 southwards, in America ns far a.s 
(.’aroliiia and Louisiana, whilst in Asia it li.as been 
found even in Reiigal. It is smaller than the ni.al- 
l.anl, but rather larger than the wigeon. The head 
and neck are bright chestnut, the eyes red, charac- 
t. r.i which nt once di-tiirgiii'-h it from every otlii-r 
llritish duck. It is highly e.stccmed for the t.able. 
(Ireat iininbefs are sold eviry- winter in the London 

market .‘several other .e]" cies are reckoned among, 

Rritisli birds. — I’lio TiTiri) Dl-ok (/’. eri^lnta) is a 
freipient winter visitant of the biiy-.s, cstn.arie.s, .and 
label I'f Rritaiii. It is a ]'lump and short bird; 
bl.ack, with a white bar on the w-ing ; the breast, 
I'clly-. and nidea white. The oeeiiiital featlicra are 
elon-gated. — The C,\N v.vs-li \('It {F. I'afis- 

ii'.riii) of North America is a specie.s of pochard. 



C.anv.a5-Itick Duck (/'iibpida valisncriti). 


It is very like the Common P., but i.s much larger, 
ami h.as the bill liighcr nt the b.ase, and less dilated 
tow-anls tlie tip. The ui>per ]),art3 are also avhiter. 
The Canvas-back Duck breeds in the northern parts 
of America, and migrates southward in Hocks in 
aulunui. In winter, it nbonuds particularly on the 
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Chesapeake and its tributaries, and is also common 
southward to New Orleans, often collecting in very 
large flocks, particularly towards evening. It is 
very shy, but vast numbers are killed, "it being 
in very high esteem for the excellence of its 
flesh. 

PO'CO (Ital.), a little, a term much used in Music, 
as 'pocQ anhnato^ rather animated*; poco forte, 
abbreviated pf., rather loud ; poco a poco, signifies 
by de^ees, little by little; poco' a poco crescendo, 
becoming loud by degrees ; poco a poco rallentando, 
becoming slower by degrees. 

POD. See Legu:mi:. 

PO'DAGRA. See Gout. 

PODA'RGUS, a genus of birds of the family 
Caprlmulghlcc, nearly allied to the true Goat-suckers 
(q. V.), but having no connecting membrane ‘at the 
base of tlic toes, and the middle toe not pectinated. 
Some interesting species are natives of Australia, 
strictly nocturnal in their habits, and remarkable 
for the difficulty unth which they are roused from 
their sleep by daj'. P. liiuneraUs may be pushed off 
a branch, and seems scarcely to waken so as to save 
itself from falling to the ground; and if two are 
sitting together, as is usually the case, one maybe 
shot M’ithout its mate bcin^ much disturbed. But 
by night this bird is all activity. — Another species, 
P. Cnvieri, disturbs the night by a hoarse cry, 
resembling the syllables More Porh, by which name 
it is therefore known in New South AVales. 

POpE'STA (Lat potestas, power), nn Italian 
municipal magistrate. Tlio name rvas first applied 
to foreign magistrates avitU supremo authority, 
whom the Emperor Fredorick Barh.arossa placed 
over tho Italian towns on Bubjug.ating them. In 
tho 13th and 14th centuries, nn officer hearing the 
same designation appears, at first occasionally, like 
tho Homan dictator, afterwards in most Ikalian 
cities as a permanent m.agistrate, appointed either 
hy the constituent parliament, or by tho Great 
Council ; J)e superseded all the ordinary magistrates, 
the military officers, and occasionally the judges. 
The cause of appointing such an officer avas the 
jo.alousy that subsisted between tho riclier citizens 
and the nobles ; tho podesti was a stranger, gencr- 
.aUy belonging to tho nobility, and prohibited, during 
Ills term of office, from forming any intimate con- 
nections in the city avhioh he governed. His chief 
duty was the execution of summary justice on the 
lawless barons ; and in tho great Lomb.ard towns, 
he generally olitaincd'k predominance for the citi- 
zens. Occasionally, however, tho podesti l)ec.ame 
too strong for both parties, securing his re-election 
during a succession of years, and becoming the 
despotic ruler of tlie city. 

Podesti is the name now given in m.any It.alian 
towns to .an inferior municipal judge. 

PODGOEI'TZA, a toivn of Eiirope.an Turkey, in 
Albania, 35 miles north of Scutari, close to the 
frontier of Montenegro. It is fortified, and contains 
a ])opulation of GOOD, almost all of whom are 
Mohammedans. 

PO'DICEPS. SocGnEBE. 

PODIEBRAD AND KUHSTAT, Geoege 
Boczko op, son of Her.ant of Kiinstat and Podiebrad, 
a powerful and influential Bohemian noble, of the 
Hussite party, was born in 1420. While still a 
youth, he threw hiniself, avith all tho ardour and 
resolute force of his 'nature, into tho Hussite 
struggles. Eikc the rest of his family, however, he 
adhered to the moderate party of the Hussites dur- 
ing the government of King Sigismund ; hut when, 
on the death of that monarch, the Catholic barons 


(1438) earned the election of Albrecht V. of 
A^tria (II. of Germany), P. allied himself -with the 
UfT,iyust (>dor3 in Tabor, and offered the sove- 
reipty of Bohemia to Casimir, king of Pol.and. 
Albrecht ^mediately deckared war ag<ainsthim, .md 
invested Tabor, hut was forced hy P. to raise the 
mep, and retire to Prague. From this time, P ’s 
influence was finnly established among tho TJtr.a- 
qiiists ; after Lipa, he was the first man of the 
party. AVhen Albrecht died in 1439, Lipa was 
appointed_ regent during the minority of the new 
king Ladislas ; hut five years later, Lipa himself 
died, and P. obtained the government of the coun- 
tr 3 '. He, however, was not s.atisfied. His ambition 
w.as to .acquire the roy.al dignity. In 1449, ho 
one night seized tho capital, drove .aw.ay all the 
Catholic barons, and even imprisoned his colleague 
in the regency, Moinliardt von Keuhaus. This out- 
rjige led to a year or so’s fighting— the fin.al result 
of which Avas th.it P. Avas acknoAvledged governor 
or regent by the Avliolo of Bohemia. On the death 
of Ladislas in 1457, P. managed to get himself 
chosen his successor, and was crowned 7th May 1458. 
From this period ho beg.in to display the full poAver 
and strength of his administrative genius. He 
reorganised tho forms of education and religion, and 
stroA'c to bring .about a peaceful settlement of the 
religious dissensions that had desolated the land. 
He cA’cn Avent tho length of respectfully soliciting 
the piipal co-oper.ition in his humane endeavours '; 
hut his Holiness Avould have no dealings Avith this 
Samaritan ruler, and in December 14G3 publicly pro- 
claimed him a heretic. All the neighbouring princes 
sent letters to Rome, exhorting or imploring tho 
pope to moderation ; but the only.insAverAA'^hich Pius 
11. gave them Avas placing P. under tho ban of the 
Vatic.in. Shortly after, Rudolf, the p.ipal legate, 
excited the Catholics of Bohemia to insurrection. 
P. tried CA'cry means of conciliation, but in A'.ain. 
In September 14GC, .a German Catholic army burst 
into Bohemia, hut this host of pseudo-crus.aders Avjis 
annihilated .at Riesenberg. Once more Pius excom- 
municated P. ; and in addition, ho induced M.athias 
(q. V.) of Hung,ary to invade MoraAna. The Bohemian 
king .appealed to a Atnivcrsal council, hut ho also 
prcp.ared to meet force AA-ith force. Summoning 
b.ack from .abroad tho banished Tahorite AA’arriors, 
ho crushed tho insurrection, and compelled liis 
enemies to grant him an advantageous armistice. 
In 14G7, his son Victorin, on the renoAval of hostili- 
ties, invaded and devast.atcd Austria, Avhile the 
Hungarians Avho had invaded Bohemia were sur- 
rounded at Vilemov, and forced to cease from hosti- 
lities. In spite of the magnianimity sheAvn by P. on 
this occasion, Mathias acted falsely toAvards him, 
and in tho following year had himself croAvned 
lung of Bohemia and Miirkgr.af of Moravia. P. 
instantly summoned the Bohemian diet, and pro- 
posed to tho assembled orders that they should take 
the king of Poland ns liis successor, Avhile his OAvn 
sons should merely retain the family possessions. 
By this means, he obtained the Poles for allies ; the 
Emperor Friedrich also deckared in his f.avour, Avliile 
liis C.atholic subjects Avero reconciled to him, so that 
tho Hungarians found it advisable to conclude a 
peace. P. died 22d M.arch 1471. His sons, Victorin 
and Henry of Munsterberg, fell back into tho r-anks 
of the Bohemian aristocracy; hut in the stormy 
days th.at folloAved, they rendered good service to 
their natiA'c land. 

PO'DIUM, a pedestal continued horizontally, so 
as to form a Ioav Avail on Avhich columns may be set. 
Like the pedestal, it has a lease, die, and corona, .all 
continued. When the podium breaks fovAV.ard so as 
to form a pedestal for a column, it is c.alled tho 
Stylobate. 
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PODOOA'RPUS, n gomia of trccB of tljo natural 
onlor Coiiifcrcv, suborder Taxlnat, the order Taxa- 
cen: of somo botanists. 'I’Jio leaves, like those of 
the allied Giugko tree, have a rcmarkablo resem- 
blance to the fronds of ferns. The species are 
natives of Kcu' Zealand, tbo Sonib Sea Irlands and 
tho Indian Archipelago. Some of them are valn.ablo 
timber trees. P, ciiprcKniia is one of the be.st 
limber trees of Java. It is found aKo tbrongbont 
tbo neighbouring islands and the Smith Sea Islands. 
It is a bcautiinl tree, .nO to SO feet liigb, rvith 
Kprcaibng pendulous branehes ; tbo wood is yellowish, 
and takes a very fine jiolish. P, lolnrra, the 
Tot.v1!U.\ or 'I'oT.w.n.s. Pink, is the most valu.ahlo 
timber tree of New Zealand. It grow.s in the 
bonthern parts of New Zealand, and its trunk has 
been known to attain .a diameter of fully 12 feet. Its 
wood is equal to tho best Baltic iiino in diiwaliilily 
and for rhip-bnilding. Tlie wooil of P. {latm:, tho 
G.ttJ.M.i of the Fijians, is peculiarly elastic. 

PODOThlA, or KAMINETZ, a government of 
West or ‘ White ’ llnssia, north of llessar.abia, 
and bordering on tho Austrian frontier. Area, 
111,170 Ell. in.'; pop. (IhTOl l,0:i:l,ISS. Tho imrf.sce 
is a t.ablc-Iand, atrewn nith hills, and oont.aining 
many beautiful districts. Nearly three-fourths of 
P. i.s either arable or available for jiaslnrage. 
Great quantities of corn and fniils, e.qieciaUy 
melons, are produced, and the lino climate is also 
favourable to tho growth of the vine and mulherr}-. 
llemp, lla.i:, and tobacco are cultiv.ated with rnc- 
ces'i, and the rearing of bcci ns an important branch 
of imlustrj’. So rich and strong is tiie gr.s' i in the 
]ia'durc.s or prairie.i, that the cattle, of which there 
arc immense herd i, can hide thenrelvcs from view 
in it. Tlio population is compoicd of various race.’, 
who live together niimi.ved. The l!m-nial:ii d'or- 
merly ‘ l erfn ') make up the majont.v, and number 
over a million ; next come the Go-^.sckii ; .and then 
the Jews, who are almost all tradom. The .aristo- 
cracy arc I’olc.s ; tho olhcial i and i oldn ry. Bin iaiis. 

PODOPHTIIA'BMA (Gr. bt.ilU-eved), a name 
often apiilied toa ccctioiiori.nb-il.a loi Giii' t.aee.an '. 
jiart of the Maldco^'.rai-n of Giivicr, including the 
order.i JliCiijwVi (( 'rabs, I.obsti'r.i, tVc.) and .SVomri- 
poila (.Shrimps, Ac.). A didmgmshin;' character. 



.ScntiiKl Cr.ab. 


I from which they derive their name, is tin ir i, talked 
, and movable eve.s. Tho Et.alk.s of the ejas arc 
^ bhort ill many, Imt very long in Kome, of which a 
, be.aiitifiil o.xample is presented by the Sentinel Gr.ab 
I of tho Indian Ocean. 

^ PODOPIIY'IjIjIN is the iiaino commonly given 
to tho resin obtained by means of rectified npirit 
j from tho root of PodophyUum pclhilmn, or jl/ny-nyi/Jc, 
a plant common throughout tho United ' States, 
'fills resin, avhich ocenra ns a ji.alo greenish amor- 
phoua powder, has (as avell as tho root from which 
it IS derived) been introduced into the now Biiti.sh 
I’harnmcopa'ia, in consequeneo of tho geucr.al favour 


avhich it has experienced' during tho last threo 
or four yc.srs from tho medical profession in this 
country. It is an active purgative, and seems to 
h.avo tho power of relieving tlio liver by oxcitin,g 
copious bilious di-scharges. As its activity seems to 
vary in dilVorcnt patients, it is better to begin with 
.a (.mall dose of half a grain, which may bo com- 
bined with extract of henbane, with tho view of 
))revcnting its griping. It is likely to prove one of 
the most vahialdo additions to our phavmacoprcia. 

rOUOPIIY'IiLUjM, a genus of plants variously 
ranked by botanists in tho natural order 'J’aniin- 
ciilncctr, or made tho type of a nm.all distinct order, 
PodnphnUcw or Podophiltacccr, dillering from Hamm- 
ciihif.ic chiefly in having a Bolitary cariicl. Tho 
genus P. has 3 sojials, G to 9 jietals, 12 to IS 
Ktamens, a broad round stigma, seated .almost on 
tho top of the germen, and .a many-sceded berry. 
P. pnlalum is a perennial 'plant, avith a solit.ary 
white flower in tho axil of tho two le.avcs ; tho 
fruit oval, an inch and a half long, smooth, yellowish, 
Biiccident, having a mawkish sweet and Bubacid 
taste. It is common in North America, growing in 
moist wood.s and on tho sliadj’ banks of streams, 
and is known ns M,vy-,\ 1 ’ 1 >i,k, bccaii.so it flowers 
and ripens it.s fruit very early in summer, also a.s 
Jfp;i-iippU and ll'iW Lemon. 'The fruit may bo 
c.ateii, but is not agrec.able. All the other parts 
are actively cathartic. See 1’ODOi‘liYi.l.lN. 

PODU'ItA, a genus of small wingless in.sccls of 
the order 'Phumnoura (q. v.), having a line.ar or 
evlindrical body, a dis- 
tinctly articulated thorax, 

rather long antenme, and •' .. - 

a long .abdomen, termin- 

ating in a tail, which “ I S ''‘■•’C'?', 
dividei .at its extremity i 

into two branches. They ^ 

bend the tail beneath the I’oilura villo-a, 

abdomen, and by suddenly 

extending it, m.aku j'rodigious leaps. ITcnee their 
popular name, .''iq:iN(i-T.ui- Thu spceie.s of thii 
and allied genera arc numerous, and some are 
found on idant ', romu under stones and in other 
damii ]il.aeei, !ome on the surface of st.agnant 
water;'. 'I'helr bodies arc covered with .'calcs, 
which are (-xtremely interesting object', and are 
among the favourite tc.it-object3 for tho powere of 
iiiicre, cope •. 

I’UB, Bimi.m: .\i.t..iN, ]ierhapa tho flnc.st .and mo.st 
original poetical geniu.s as yet produced by America, 
was born at Boston, Februar}' 19, 1809. His father, 
the son of Geni'ral Foe, a distinguished ofiiccr in tho 
n-volutionary army, was educated for the law, hut, 
falling in love with a beanlifiil Engli.sh aclrc.s':, he 
married Iier and went him.seli upon the stage. In a 
few years tho youthful couple died within a veri' 
short tiino of each other of consumption, leaving 
three children entirely niqirovided for. Edgar, the 
second chihl, was adopted by Mr .Tnbn Allan, a 
rich merchant, who Ji.ad no children of his own. In 
lyiG tho boy came to England uilh Mr and Mrs 
.Allan, and was sent to .a .school at .Stoke Neu ington. 
In IS'Jl he returned to Amerie.a, and .attended an 
ac.ademy at Bichmond in Virgini;i. In IS'IG ho 
entered the university of Charlottesville, where ho 
was a very succe-ssful .student, but quitted it at the 
end of a year, deeply involved in debt, chiefly in- 
curixd through his strong jiarsiou for gaming. For 
•a year or two ho now remained quietly at homo ; 
the story of Ids having pone to assist the Greeks in 
their heroic ellbrts to throw oil tho yoke of their 
'J'urkish ojipressor.s has no other foundation than 
the fact that his elder hrother, who had gone to 
sc.a, got into sonic trouble with tho police at St 
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Petersburg, from wliioli he was rescued by the 
American minister. In 1829 Poe published a vol- 
ume of poems, his first known essay in literature, 
under tlie title of Al Aararxf Tamerlant, and other 
poems. He now expressed a wish to enter the 
annj', and Mr Allan exercised his influence to 
secure him a cadetship in the Military Academy at 
West Point. Here he grossly neglected his duties, 
drank to excess, and was finally cashiered on March 
fi, 1831. In the same year he published an enlarged 
collection of his poems, dedicated to the United 
States Corps of Cadets. Upon leaving West Point, 
Poe returned to PJehmond, and was kindly received 
by Jlr Allan, who had become a widower .and mar- 
ried a second avife. It is related that Poe’s conduct 
to this lady was such that ^Ir Allan had to eject 
him from his house, but there is some reason to 
hope th.at this is mere calumny. It is cerkain, how- 
ever, th.at Mr rUlan had some strong reason for dis- 
lileasure with Poe, and at his de.ath in 1S3I, he left 
him unmentioned in his will. Thus thrown upon 
his omi resources, Poe devoted himself to literature 
as a profession. In 1833 the publisher of a Balti- 
more magazine having offered prizes for the best 
I>roso story and the best poem, Poe competed, 
and won both prizes. This led to his friendship 
with hir John P. Kenned}', one of the prize com- 
mittee, who procured him literary employment in 
connection with the Southern Literary Messenger at 
lliehmoud. While hero, Poe married his cousin, 
Virginia Clemm, a beautiful and saintly creature, 
as destitute as himself, who died in 1848. In 1837 
ho removed to Hew York, whore ho lived by con- 
tributing to the Ncio York Quarterly Jlcview .and 
other poriodic.als, and where in 1838 he published 
The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym. In 1839 he 
became editor of The Gentleman’s Magazine at Phila- 
delphia, and published a collection of his best stories 
with the title. Tales of the Aralesgue and Orotesgite, \ 
The next few years were spent in similar literary 
employment, chiefly at New York ; the year 1845 
being marked by the ■ appearance of his famous 
poem. The Raven, and 1848, by the public.ation of 
Rurcha, 'd Prose Poem, in whioh he endeavoured 
to elaborate a system of cosmogony. 

In 1849 ho went to Riclunond, and it is said be- 
came engaged to a lady of considerable fortune. On 
the 4th of October he left Richmond by train, which 
ho quitted at B.altimore. Some hours Later ho was 
discovered insensible in the streets, and taken to the 
hospital, where he died on October 7. The ordinary 
explanation of his condition at B.altimoro is that ho 
had met some old cronies, and drunk himself into a 
state of helpless intoxication. 

Scarcely any such d.ark and disastrous career as 
that of Poe has a place in all tho sad records of 
genius. Prom tho sins and .aberrations of a creature 
so obviously abnormal, we need not seek to ‘ point a 
mor.al.’ There is no doubt that Griswold in liis life 
of Poo has been guilty of imputing to him a most 
cx.agger.ated state of moral depravity ; but the fact 
remains, that tho failure of his life was m.ainly owing 
to his habits of frantic dissipation. There was .about 
Poe a strange fascination ; his friends loved him — 
those best who best knew him, and know him in 
his wrotchedest aberrations. By his wife and her 
mother he was regarded through all with an ob-stin.acy 
of tender afleotion, not for an instant to be sh.aken. 

Whatever may be thought of his morals, of his 
genius there will be little question. Slight in sub- 
stance as for the most part it is, small in quantity, 
and in range limited, there is that in his poetry 
which ranlis it .above evetything of this kind which 
his country has hitherto produced.' Save for some 
traces of imitation in its earlier specimens, his 
verse is eminently a peculiar and individual pro- 


duct. In keen, clear, lyrical quality, the music of Poe 
at his best is scarcely sm'p.assed by th.at of any 
other poet. Many of his short prose tales are wildly 
and weirdly impressive, though too frequently in- 
dulging by morbid preference in ghastly and painful 
effects. Over very much that Poe has written, ahke 
in prose and in verse, there broods a significank 
shadow of misery and hopeless portoutons gloom. 
A much more favourable view than usual of P.’s 
character is taken by Mr Ingram in the memoir 
accompanying his edition of P.’s works (4 vols., 
Edin. 1874) ; and Mr Stoddard, in a memoir prefixed 
to a collection of his poems (New York and London, 
1875), though not so favourable to his character as 
Ingr.am, shews him in a f.ar better hght than Griswold. 

POERIO, Carlo, a noble It.alian p.atriot, was 
l)orn on the 10th of December 1803. His father, 
Giusei)pe P., Baron Belcastro, was also highly 
distinguished for his love of liberty and for his 
sufferings in her cause. Born at Belcastro, in 
Calabria, in 1775, he took part in the Neapolitan 
revolution of 1799, and suffered imprisonment on 
its suppression, but was released in 1802. He 
also took part in the revolution of 1820, for which 
Ferdinand h.anded him over to the Austrians, 
who assigned him as a place of abode, first Griitz, 
in Styria, and afterwards Florence. On the recall 
of the exiles by Ferdinand, in 1833, P. returned to 
N.aplcs, where he spent the rest of his hf j, and died 
15th August 1843. He left two sons, tho elder, 
Alessandro [born in 1802, celebrated as a poet and 
patriot, and died (of amput.ation of a limb) after 
the b.attlo of hicstre, 27th October 1848], and Carlo, 
the subject of our notice. Carlo was educated with 
gre.at care under the parental roof, and trained even 
from infancy, by the example of his father and 
brother, to place the love of liis country above 
every other affection. In 1828 he joined the 
liber.als of Naples, and took part in the conspiracy 
of Avcllino, for which he was imprisoned until 
Miirch 1838. Ho was concerned in the attempt 
made in 1847 to extort liberty, but was discovered, 
and after tho movement at Reggio was sent back 
to prison with D’Ay.ala, Bozz^, De Augustinis, 
Assanti, and others. The revolution in SioUy, 
which broke out at Palermo on the 12th January 
1848, set him at liberty, and ho immediately gave 
himself to the organisation of the famous demon- 
stration of tho 27th January 1848, whioh was 
destined to produce tho constitution of tho 10th 
Febru.arj'. Carlo was successively nominated 
Director of PoUcc, and Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion; but he soon resigned, and also refused the 
rank of Privy Councillor, offered to him by 
Ferdinand. Ho was appointed deputy to tho par- 
liament. 

On tho 18th July 1849, an unknown hand left in 
P.’s house a note to the following effect : ‘ Flee 
without a moment’s delay. You are betrayed. Your 
correspondence with the Marquis Dragonetti is in 
the hands of the government.’ As there had been 
no such correspondence, and as it was P.’s wish 
to maintain the combat to the last on the ground of 
legality, ho did not flee. On the following day he 
was arrested, and his house was ransacked. Six 
days after, a letter of Dragonetti’s was given him to 
read, in which he spoke of an invasion by Gari- 
baldi, instigated by Mazzini and Palmerston. The 
letter was a forgery of tho police 1 P. compared it 
with other authentic letters, of Dragonetti, and 
proved it to have been forged. As the government 
could not bring him to trial on that pretext, it had 
recourse to a B2)y, Jervolino, who accused P. of 
being at tho head of a sect — which never existed — 
called the Italian Unity, which aimed at proclaiming 
a republic, and murdering the Idng and tho ministers. 
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P. domandoi to bo confronted rvitb Jervolino, but 
this rvas refused. Wlion this accusation also fell to 
the ground, Peccheneda, who was at the head of the 
police, tried to induce the others who were indicted 
for political reasons to denounce P. as a revolu- 
tionist, promising them libertj' as the reward. 
His design partly succeeded. He extorted from 
Romeo the printer, and from hlarghcrita some false 
accusations, which the fear of death caused those 
unfortimate persona to make. But they were of 
no avail, and recourse was again had to the accus.a- 
tion made against P. by Jervolino; and although 
P. brought forward many clear proofs that the 
informer was paid by the police to do him harm, 
the court paid no attention to that, nor to any 
other of his ohjeotions, and concluded by_ inflicting 
on him the penalty of passing 24 years in irons, and 
of a heavy fine. 

Thus Carlo P., a minister, and a member of par- 
liament, a man of rai'e genius and of exemplary 
life, was cast into the hulks at Nisida, dressed as 
a felon, and dragging 15 pounds of chains; and 
thence, through the suspicions of the government, 
who dreaded his escape, he was conveyed from 
hulks to hulks, from Nisida to Procida, from Ischia 
to Montefusco, and fiu.ally to Montcsarchio. 
Assassins and thieves were given him as com- 
panions in order to humble him, as if the virtue of 
the truly great man could be sullied by the pre- 
sence of miscreants and cut-throats. He indig- 
nantly spurned the proposal to petition for his 
liberty. 

The protests of the English and French diploma- 
tists against the iniquitous state trials, which had 
been instituted in Naples with the sole object of 
condemning persons obnoxious to the king; the 
letters of Sir Gladstone; the constant dread of a 
popular rising on behalf of the condemned political 
offenders, and especially of P., disturbed the mind 
of Ferdinand II. to such a degree that he sought 
some means of ridding himself of the prisoners of 
Montesarchio. Having failed in every attempt to 
force them to ask pardon, he resolved to send them 
to America. On the 19th January 1S59, P. .and 
OG other prisoners, among whom were Settombrini, 
Spaventa, Pica, the Duke of Castromediano, Braico, 
Sohiavoni, Argentine, Pace, Damis (aU of whom 
bec.ame members of the Italian parliament), were 
conveyed to Pozzuoli, and put on board of the 
Siromboli, which immediately set sail for New York. 
'When they reached Cadiz, P. and his companions 
were put on board an American vessel, the captain 
of which, however, was induced to land them at 
Cork, whence they returned, by Loudon, to Turin. 
In the following year P. was elected deputy 
by two colleges in Tuscany, and took his scat in 
parliament. 

When Garibaldi (q. v.) had driven out the Bourbon 
dynasty, P. returned to Naples. He deehned the 
ministerial office offered to him by Cavour, and also 
the governorship of the southern provinces proposed 
to h:m by Costantiuo Nigra, but .accepted the office 
of privy councillor. The privy council elected 
him its vice-president ; then, being re-elected 
deputy, he was proclaimed vice-president of the 
parliament. He died in April 1SG7. 

POET-LAUREATE. See Laureate. 

PO'BTRY (from the Greek poieo, to make, or 
to cre.ate), according to the mere etymology of 
the word, signifies a creation or production of any 
kind; but its classical equivalent, poiesis, was 
applied by the Greeks almost exclusively to desig- 
n.ate the artistic productions of the imagination, 
expressed in Language. Poetry is thus not neces- 
sarily associated — as many people seem to think 


— with verse or rlyme. 'It may find expression 
in prose, and in point of fact h.as often done so, 
both in ancient and modern times. The Book 
of Ruth, for example, is decidedly poetical in sub- 
stance, yet in form it is strictly prosaic. The 
same may be s.aid in a still more remarkable 
degree of the Book of Job and the Prophetic.al 
Writings, as they appear in our English vei-sion. 
Jeremy T.aylor, Hooker, Rousseau, Burke, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Hawthorne, Emerson, and other modern 
prose writers, are often as richly or profoundly 
imaginative as poets by profession ; but althougli 
the essence of poetry lies rather in the nature and 
adornment of the thoughts expressed than in the 
form of the composition, yet in genenal it has sub- 
jected itself to certain rules of meire or measure, 
and often also to rules of rhyme. The reason of 
this practice lies in the fact that the music so 
produced by the mere words is 'found to heighten 
the emotions which their meaning is calculated to 
produce, and thus furthers the end that the ’poet 
has in view. It is from this circumstance that the 
term poetry has become almost synonymous with 
metrical composition. Poetical compositions are of 
several lands or classes, to which particular terms 
are applicable; the pi-incipal are the Epic (q. v.), 
the Lyric (q. v.), and the Drama (q. v.). To the 
first of these . belongs the Ballad (q. v.); to the 
second belong the Song (q. v.) in all its v.arietics, 
serious and comic, the Hymn (q. v.), Ode (q. v.), 
Anthem (q. v.), Elegy (q. v.). Sonnet (q. v.), &o. ; 
the third embraces Tr.agedy and Comedy. Besides 
these three principal kinds, others of less conse- 
quence m.ay be mentioned, such as Didactic Poetry 
(q. V.), Satirical Poetry (see Satire), in' which, 
however, imaginative and ideal elements in gene- 
ral mingle so sparingly that the stricter Jrind 
of critics exclude them from the eircle of poetry 
altogether. The Germ.ans have produced sever-al 
treatises on the history of poetry, such as Rosen- 
kr.anz’s Handhuch einer adffoneinerii Oeschidita der 
Poesie (3 vols. Hallo, 1S32), and Zimmerraann’s 
Gesdikhte der Poesie alter Vdlker (Stuttg. 1S47). 

POGOE [Aspidophorics Eu7-opa:us), a fish of tho 
fomily Scleroyenidce, or Mailed Ohecke, .and nearly 
allied to the Bullhead (q. v.), but having the body 
cuirassed with Largo bony scales from the head to 
the tail fin, so that it is in form nearly a pyr.amid 
with eight faces. The head is thicker th.an tho 
body, with points and depressions, the snout fur- 
nished with short recurved spines. Tho P. is also 
known on tho coasts of EngLand as the Aj’metZ Pidl- 
head; and on the coasts of Scotland by the names 
Lyrie, Pluck, and Noble. It is pretty common on 
tho British co.asts. It is seldom more than six 
inches long. Notwithstanding its xmcouth appo.ar- 
anoe, its flesh is good. 

POGGENDORF, JonANx-CimiSTiAif, a German 
physicist, was born at Hamburg, 29th December, 
179G. He studied ph.armacy, chemistry, and 
physics ; and was professor ot phj’sics at Berlin 
from 1834 till his de.ath. In 1838 he became a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. His chief 
discoveries were in connection with electricity 
and g.alv.anism, and these are reckoned of great 
v^alue; he also invented a multiplying galvano- 
meter for measuring the c.alorific action of cur- 
rents. From 1824 onw.ards he edited the Amialen 
der Physik wid Chimie, contributing to this collec- 
tion many import.ant memoirs. He was one of the 
triad (Liebig and Wohler being the other two) who 
prepared the Pietiotmairc de Chimie (Brunswick, 
18.37 — 1851). The two works published by himself 
are the Liiiieii zu einer Oeschichte der exacten 
Wisscnschaften (Berhn, 1853), .and Biographisch- 
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ItHcrariscJics WOricrbudi zur Geschichte der exaclen 
M'is^eii^cha/len (Lcip. 1S58— 1SG3, 2 vols.). P. died 
in January 1877. , 

POGO’KIAS, a genus o£ acantliopterous fjslies, of 
the family Sciccnida:, having two dorsal fins, one of 
them deeply notched, and many small barbels under 
the mouth. The fishes of this genus are found on 
the coasts of warm countries; and are remarkable 
for the sounds which they emit, wliich somewhat 
resemble tliose of a drum, and have obtained for 
them the name of DnuitFisn. It is not known how 
these Botinds are produced; but sailors in vessels 
anchored near the shore, where species of this genus 
abound, are often prevented from sleeping, until 
thoy_ have become habituated to them. Some of the 
species attain a large size, one hundred pounds or 
more, and are eroellent for the table. 

POI'ITDIKG (s.ame root as Eng. yjound), in the 
law of Scotland, means the seizing and selling of 
a debtor’s goods under process of lav/, or under the 
warrant of a dcbitiim fundi, in order to pay the 
debt. It is cither real or piersonal. Real poinding 
is the attaching of goods or movables on the land 
over which some real or heritable security exists. 
It is one mode in which heritable security is made 
cfioetual. Thus, the superior of lands can poind 
the ground to obtain payment of his feu duties; and 
the holder of a heritable bond can 'do the same in 
order to recover his debt. Personal poinding is 
the mode in which a decree of the court is made 
cfleotnal by the messenger or bailiff seizing the 
movables of the debtor. They are then appraised 
or v.alucd, and the messenger reports his execution 
to the sheriff, or other judge ordinat^’, who grants 
warrant to sell the goods by public roup_ after 
advertisements. The net amount of the sale is paid 
over to the creditor, or if no purchaser bid for 
them, they are delivered to the creditor at the 
appraised value. There' is also another land of 
poinding, called a poinding of stray cattle, which 
takes ]uaco whenever the cattle of a stranger 
trespass on lands, in which case the owner or 
occupier of the lands can seize them brevi manu, 
and keep them as a security until the damage done 
by the cattle is paid to the owner of the land. By 
an old Scotch statute, the owner of the cattle is 
bound to pay, besides the damage, half a metk for 
each head of cattle, and for 'the damage, penalty, 
and expense of keeping the cattle, the owner of the 
land can detain the cattle until payment The 
poinder must, however, take care to keep the cattle 
in a proper place, and feed them. In England, the 
word poinding is not used, the corresponding term 
being Distraining oirDistress (q. v.). 

POINT, in Her.aldry, a triangular figtire issuing 
from the dexter and sinister base 
of the shield. It is common in 
Erench and German hor.aldry, and 
occurs in the shield of Hanover, 
which was a p.art of the royal 
arms of Gre.at Britain from the 
accession of George I. till that of 
our present sovereign. A shield 
charged with a point is in heraldic 
drawing hardly distinguishable from 
one parted per choveron. 

POINT-BLANK. See Gunneuy. The point- 
blank range of a cannon varies from 200 to 300 
yards. 

POINT DE GALLE, a fortified town and sea- 
port on the south-west extremity of the island of 
Ceylon, stands on a low rocky promontory of the 
same name,, in lat. 0° 1' N., long. 80° 12' E. The 
h.arbour, formed by a small bay, the entrance to 
which is about a mile in width, is good, although 
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there are numerous rocks, and a pilot is requhed 
to_ conduct vessels to the anchprage. Among the 
principal edifices, are the fort — a mile in circum- 
ference — ^the old Dutch church, a Homan Catholic 
chapel, an excellent Orphan Asylum, barracks, and 
light-house, 103 feet above sea-level. This town 
has become important within recent years, and 
spcci.ally since the organisation of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam-navigation Company. Vessels 
plying between Suez and Bomb.ay and Calcutta, 
Australia, China, Penang, and Singapore, call here 
to coal and to tranship passengers. It is the seat 
of government of the southern province of the 
colony of Ceylon. Gold and silver ornaments, 
workboxes, &c., are made with great taste and 
nicety by the native workmen. Pop. (1871) 47,954. 

POINTED AECHITECTUEE. See Gothic 

AncniTECTURE. 

POINTER, a kind of dog nearly allied to the 
true Hounds (q. v.), but not reckoned one of them. 
It is remarkable for its habit of pointing at game ; 
its whole body, and particularly its head, indicating 
the position of the game to the sportsman ; and a 
weE-trained P. will remain long immovable in the 
attitude of pointing, not going forward to disturb 
the game which its exquisite power of scent has 
enabled it to discover. It is recorded of two 
pointers that they stood an hour and a quarter 



A Pointer standing at Game. 


without moving, whilst Mr Gilpin painted them in 
tho act. The P., when he scents game, stops so 
mddcnly and completely, that even the fore-foot, 
ilrcady lifted, remains suspended in the air. 1^’ith- 
jut the P., the sportsman would have comparatively 
little success in the pursuit of grouse ; but the dog 
performs for him the laborious task of ‘ be.ating ’ the 
wide moors. WcU-trnined pointers ■will scarcely 
poiut at anything except ‘ gam? ; ’ but inferior dogs 
often point at almost any living creature tho odour 
of which affects their nostrils. The habit of pointing 
once acquired, .appears to become hereditary, sb that 
very young pointers often exhibit it in great perfec- 
tion. It has been explained, with the crouching of 
the Setter, as ‘ the natural st.art of suiprise or inte- 
rest which all dogs give when coming suddenly upon 
the'bccnt or sight of their natural prey ; modified 
by cultivation, and by transmission through many 
generations, each, by education, improving upon 
the culpabilities of the former.’— See BeEs Sritish 
Quadrupeds. 

Tho breed of pointers how most common in 
Britain is believed to be crossed with the foxhound, . 
to which there is considerable resemblance in colours 
as well as in form. The figure is very muscular, tho 
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1 }ir.ir short, tlio cars pendulous, the upper lips 
1 moderately large, the tail pointed and destitute of 
1 hriish. Boot of this breed are very active, and 

1 capable of long-sustained exertion. The oririnal 
i breed, the Spanish P.^ probably’ brought to bpain 
frona the East, is of more bulky’ form, less active 
habit, and less capability’ of continued exertion. 
The P. is very forward and familiar in its manners, 
but is both affectionate and intelligent, although it 
has a reputation of inferiority in these respects to 
many other kinds of dogs, 

POINTS OP THE ESCUTCHEON, in 
Eenaldry. In order to facilitate the description of 
a coat-of-arms, it is the practice to suppose the 
shield to be divided into nine 
^ points, which are known by the 
1 following names : A, the dexter 
D 1 chief point ; B, the middle chief j 

\ E / sinister chief ; D, the 

\ r / collar or honour point; E, the 

\ / fess point; F, the nombril, or 

\“ " y navel point ; <j, the dexter base 

point ; H, the middle base point; 
and I, the sinister base point. 
Points of the The dexter and sinister sides of 
Escutcheon. the shield are so called, not in 

relation to the eye of the 

1 spectator, but from the right and left sides of the 

1 supposed bearer of the shield. 

POISON UDER, POISON IVY, POISON 
OAKS, POISON SUMACH, and POISON 
VINE. ‘ See SoMACn. 

POISONINC, Secret, a mode of taking away 
life by poisons so slow in their operation that the 
gradual sinking of the victims under their influence 
closely resembled the effects of disease or the ordin- 
ary decay of nature. It has been practised in all 
ages, and several undoubted and numerous supposed 
instances of it are mentioned by Greek and Homan 
writers. It was not, however, till the 17th c. that 
this atrocious practice became of frequent oconr- 
renoe ; but from this time it rapidly increased, 
spread over 'Western Europe like an epidemic, .and 
became gradually a regular branch of education 
among those who professed a knowledge of chemis- 
try, magic, or astrology. These persons regarded 
the knowledge of the mode of preparing secret 
poisons as of the highest importance, and many 
of them realised large sums by the sale of their 
preparations, and occasionally of the secret of their 
composition. It was in Italy and France that this 
art was chiefly practised and brought to the highest 
perfection ; but it seems also to have prevailed in 
England to a considerable extent, for we find that, 
in the 21st year of Henry VIII.’s reign, an act -was 
passed declaring the employment of secret poisons 
to be high treason, and sentencing those who Were 
found guilty of it to be boiled to death. The only 
undoubted instance of this crime which appears 
prominently in English history is the murder of 
Sir Thomas Ovevbury (q. v.) by Viscount Eocbester 
(the favourite minion of James VI.) and his wife, 
the divorced Countess of Essex; though many 
suppose, and with some show of probability, that 
James Vl, himself was a victim to similar nefarious 
practices on the part of Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham ; and undoubtedly such was the popular 
impression at the time, for Dr Lamb, a conjuror 
and quack, who was believed to have famished 
Buokingham with the poisons, was seized by the 
angry populace in Wood Street, Cheapside, London, 
and beaten and stoned to death. But it was in 
Italy where this mode of poisoning was most pre- 
valent. There, judging from the writings of various 
authors it seems to have been looked upon as a not 

unjustifiable proceeding tr ect rid of a riv.il or 
enemy by poison ; and from the time of the Lombard 
inv.vsion down to the 17th c., Itr.li.m history teems 
with instances which sufficiently shew that poison 
was both the favourite weapon of tlio opjirossor, 
and the protection or revense of the o)>prc,'sod. Tl:c- 
Borgias are gcncmlly sinqlcd out and held up to the 
horror and detestation of mankind; but as f.sr .sc. 
their poisonings arc concerned, they merely em- 
ployed this method of destroying their adversaries a 
little more frequently than 'their neighbours. To 
shew the popular feeling on this'siibiect, we 
may instance the case mentioned in the 'memoirs 
of Henry IL, fifth Duke of Guise, of a soldier 
who was requested to rid the duke of Gennaro 
Annese, ono of his opponents in Naples, risms- 
sinatlon was the mode proposed to the soldier, 
but he shrank wth horror from the suggestion, 
stating at the s.amo time that he was quite willing 
to poison Annese. It was shortly after the date 
of this story (IC-IS) that secret poisoning became 
so frequent; and the Catholic clergj-, despite the 
rules of the confessional, felt themselves bound 
to acquaint_ Pope Alex.'iuder VII. with the extent 
of the pnaetice. On investigation, it was found that 
young widows were extraordinarily abundant in 
Home, and that most of tbo unhappy marriages 
were speedily dissolved by the sickness and death 
of the husband ; and further inquiries resulted 
in the discovery of a secret society of young 
matrons, which met at the house of an old hag, 
by name Hieronyma Spara, a reputed -witoh .ancl 
fortune-teller, who supplied those of them who 
■wjshed to resent the infidelities of their husbands, 
with a . slow poison, clear, tasteless, and limpid, 
and of strength snffioient to destroy life in tlio 
course of a day, week, mouth, or mimber of 
months, as the purchaser preferred. ’The ladies 
of Borne had been long acquainted with the ‘won- 
derful eli.xir’ compounded by La Spara; but they 
kept the secret so well, and made such effectual use 
of their Jcnowlcdge, that it was only after several 
years, during which a large aumher of imsuspeotcd 
victims had perished, and even then through a 
cunning artifice of the police, that the whole pro- 
ceedings wore brought to lighk La Spara and 
thirteen of her comp.auions were hanged, a largo 
number of the culprits were whipped half-naked 
tlmough the streets of Rome, and some of the 
highest rank suffered fines and banishment. About 
half a century afterwards, the discovery was made 
of a similar organisation at Naples, headed by an 
old woman of threescore and ten, named Toft'ania 
who manufactured a poison similar to that 'of La 
Spara, and sold it extensively in Naples under the 
name of acquetla, and even sent it to all parts of 
Italy under the u,ame of ‘Manna of St Nicola of 
Bari,’ giving it the same name as the renowned 
miraculous oil of St Nioola, to elude discovery. This 
poison, now best laiown as tbo ‘ Acqua Tofana ’ or 
‘ Acqua di Perugia,’ is said by Hahnemann to liave 
been compounded of arsenical neutral salts ; while 
Garelli states that it was ciystalUsed arsenic dis- 
solved in a large quantity of ivater ; but both agree 
that it produced its effect almost imperoeptiblj’, by 
gradually weakening the appetite and respiratory- 
organs. After having directly or indirectly o.aused 
the death of more th.au COO jiorsons, Tofiania was at 
length seized, tried, and strangled in 1719. From 
this time the mania for secret poisoning gradually 
died away in Italy. 

About the middle of the 17th c., this horrible 
practice seems to have first become prevalent in 
France, and under similar circumstances, the agents 
being married women, and their husbands the 
victims ; and as in Italy, the extent to which tho 
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practice tvas carried Teas first toade known by the 
clergjc Xlie government, acting on tbe information 
I'mif obtained, seized and imprisoned in the Bastille 
two Italians named Erdli and Glaser, wbo were 
suspected of having been the manufacturers and 
vendors of the poisons. Glaser died in prison ; but 
Exili, becoming acquainted with another prisoner 
named St Croix, oommiinioatod to him secret, 
avhich the latter made considerable use of after his 
release, compounding in particular the poison known 
as ‘ succession powder,’ which subsequently became 
so celebrated. It was the same St Croix who played 
such a prominent part in the tragical history of the 
JIarquise do Brinvilliers (q. v.). Penautier, the 
treasurer of the province of Languedoc, and the 
Cardinal de Bonzy, were both pupils of St Croix, 
and managed, the one to pave the way for his own 
advancement, and the other to rid himself of his 
numerous creditors, by the administration of poison; 
but the great influence of these men, and the want of 
direct evidence, barred all proceedings against them. 
Secret poisoning now became fashionable ; the pas- 
sions of jealousy, revenge, avarice, and even petty 
spite, were all satisfied in the same way, and as a 
necessary consequence, other offences decreased in 
, proportion. The prisons teemed with suspected 
criminals, and the ‘Chambre Ardente’ was insti- 
tuted for the special purpose of trying these 
offenders. In Paris, this trade was chiefly in the 
hands of two women named Lavoisin and Lavigo- 
roux, who combined with the ostensible occupation 
of midudfo that of fortune-teller, and foretold to 
wives the decease of their husbands, to needy heirs 
that of their rich relatives, taking care at the same 
time to be instrumental in fulfilhng their own pre- 
dictions. Their houses were frequented by numbers 
of all classes, both from Paris and the provinces, 
among whom were the celebrated Marshal de Luxem- 
bourg (q. v.), the Duchess de Bouillon, and the Coun- 
tess de Soissons ; the two former of these, however, 
went merely from curiosity. Lavoisin and her con- 
federate were at last discovered, tried, condemned, 
and burned alive in the Place de Grhve, 22d Eebruaiy 
1G80 ; and from 30 to 50 of their accomplices were 
hanged in' various cities of Erance. So common 
had this atrocious practice been, that Madame de 
SOvignG, in one of her letters, e;;presses a fear lest 
the terms ‘ Frenchman ’ and ‘ poisoner ’ should 
become synonymous. For two years after the exe- 
cution of the two Parisian poisoners, the crime 
continued to be largely committed, being fostered 
by’the impunity with which offenders of high Tank 
were allowed to escape ; and it was not till more 
than 100 persons had died at the stake or on the 
gallows, that the government succeeded in snppress- 
mg it. The mania for secret poisoning has not 
since been revived to the same extent, though 
isolated instances of its practice have occasionally- 
been discovered, particularly in England, where, 
within the last 40 years, .very extraordinary dis- 
closures have at dillerent times been made of the 
prevalence of this frightful crime among the labour- 
ing classes in several of the rural districts. For 
further information consult Beckmann’s 'History of 
Invaniions, the historians of the period of James L’s 
reign, the French Causes Celebres, and Mackay’s 
Popular Delusions. 

POISONS. A poison is commonly defined to 
be a substance which, when administered in small 
quantity, is capable of acting deleteriously on the 
body ; but this definition is obviously too restricted, 
for it would exclude numerous substances which 
are only poisonous when administered in large 
doses, as, nitre, and the salts of lead, antimony, &c. 
A person may be as effectually poisoned by an ounce 
of nitre as by five grains of arsemc, and hence the ; 


quantity required to kill must not enter into the 
definition. Dr Taylor suggests the following as the 
most comprehensive definition that can be given: 
‘A poison is a substance which, when taken inter- 
nally, is capable of destroying life without acting 
meikcinally on the system ; ’ but this definition is 
not perfect, for it does not include poisons that act 
by absorption when applied to a thin and delicate 
membrane, as glanders, syphilitic poison, &c., or 
those which must be introduced directly into the 
circulation by a puncture or abraded surface, as 
the poison of insects, scorpions, and serpents, the 
wourali poison, and that of animals suffering from 
hydrophobia. Omitting, for the present, the con- 
sideration of the cases not included in Dr Taylor’s 
proposed definition, we may consider poisons as 
divisible into throe classes, according to their mode 
of action on the system — viz.. Irritants, Narcotics, 
and Narcotico-Irrilanis. 

The Irritants, when taken in ordinary doses, 
speedily occasion intense vomiting and purging, 
and severe abdominal pain. They act chiefly on 
the stomach and intestines, which they irritate, 
inflame, and frequently corrode, and may thus 
occasion ulceration, perforation, or gangrene. 
Amongst those which possess corrosive properties, 
are the strong mineral acids, caustic alkalies, cor- 
rosive sublimate, &c. ; whilst among the pure 
irritants wliich exert no destructive chemical action 
on the tissues with which they come in contact, 
may be mentioned arsenic, cantharidcs, carbonate 
of lead, &e. The Narcotics act specially on the 
brain and spinal cord, .^ongst their most com- 
mon symptoms arc giddiness, headache, obscurity 
of sight or d'oublo vision, stupor, loss of power of 
the voluntary muscles, convulsions, and, finally, 
complete coma. Moreover, many of the narcotic 
poisons present special symptoms, in some cases 
strongly resembling pure special diseases. Thus 
there is an almost exact similarity in the symptoms 
of poisoning by opium and of apoplexy, whilst 
prussic acid and some other poisons give rise to 
symptoms closely resembling those of epilepsy. 
These poisons have no acrid, burning taste, nor do 
they usually give rise to vomiting or diarrheea, and, 
excepting a slight fulness of the cerebral vessels, 
they leave no well-marked post-mortem appearance. 
They are few in number, and none of them belong 
to the mineral kingdom. The Narcotico-Irritanls 
have, ns their name implies, a mixed action. ‘ At 
variable periods,’ says Dr Taylor, ‘ after they have 
been swallowed, they give rise to vomiting and 
purging, hire irritants, and soouer^or _ later produce 
stupor, coma, paralysis, and convulsions, owing to 
their effect on the brain and spinal marrow. They 
possess the property, like irritants, of irritating 
and inflaming the alimentary canal. As famihar 
examples, we may point to nux vomica, monks- 
hood, and poisonous mushrooms.'. . . . The fact 
of the sjnnptoras occurring after a meal at which 
some suspicious vegetables may have been eaten, 
coupled with the nature of the symptoms them- 
selves, will commonly indicate the class to which 
the poison belongs. Some narcotico-irritants have 
a hot, acrid taste, such as the aconite or monks- 
hood; others an intensely bitter taste, as nux 
vomica and its alkaloid strychnia.’ 

For a notice of the most important rules to be 
observed by the physician in all cases of suspected 
poisoning, both with respect to the symptoms and 
to the inspection of the body, we must refer to any 
of the standard works on poisoning, or on medical 
jurisprudence. 

"Under the head of Irritant Poisons may be 
included, (1.) Mineral Acids, as sulphuric, nitric, 
'and hydrochlorie acids; vegetable acids, and other 
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salts, as oxalic acid, binoxalate of potasli, and 
tartaric acid (in doses of lialf an ounce or more) ; 
tile alkalies, as pcarl-asli (carbonate of potash), 
soap lees (carbonate of soda), animoni.a and its 
sesquicarbonato ; and metallic compounds, as 
avbite arsenic (arsenious acid), yellow arsenic (oipi- 
ment), corrosive sublimate, bioyanide of mcrmiry, 
pernitrate and other salts of this metal, acetate of 
lead (sugar of lead) in doses of an ounce and 
upwards, carbonate of load (white lead), sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol), subacetate of copper (ver- 
digris), arsenite of copper (commonly knoavn as 
Schedc's green or emerald green, and much employed 
under the name of extract of spinach for colouring 
confectionary), tartarised antimony, chloride of 
antimony* (butter of antimony), chloride of zinc (Sir 
IV. Burnett’s Fluid), nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), 
sulphate of iron (copper.as or green vitriol), and 
bichromate of potash. (2.) Vegetable Substances, 

I a-iz., colocjmth and g.amboge in barge doses, savin, 
croton oil, the leaves and flowers of the common 
elder {Samhucits mgra), See. ; and (3.) Animal Sub- 
stances, such .as c.antharidcs, to avhioh must be added 
the occasional cases in which saus.agcs, and cert.ain 
fish and molluscs, usually quite innocuous, .act as 
irritant poisons. 

Tho Narcotic Poisons include opium, bydrocj’anic 
(or prussic) acid, oil of bitter almonds, cyanide of 
liotassium, henbane, especi.ally the seeds, .alcohol, 
ether, clitonal, and chloroform ; while Narcolico- 
Irritant Poisons are mix vomica, meadow saffron 
(Colchiatml, avhito hellebore, foxglove, common 
licmlocU. av.ator hemlock (Cieuta rirosa), hemlock 
w.ater-dropwort {(Enantlie crocala), fool’s parsley, 
thorn-apple, monkshood or wolFs bane, deadly 
nightshade, tobacco, Indian tob.acco [Lohdin injlata), 
tho bark and seeds of the common laburnum, 
the berries and Ic.aves of the yew-tree, and certain 
kinds of fungi. 

The cases in avhich there arc antidotes qualified 
to neutralise chemically tho action of the poison arc 
few in number. For tho mineral acids avc must 
prescribe chalk or magnesia in w.atcr, with tho view 
of neutralising them, after which milk should be 
given freely. Tlio alhalics and (heir carhonates must 
bo neutralised by vinegar and water, or lemon-juice 
mixed avith avater, alter avhich milk shoidd bo 
given. For oxalic acid the antidote is ch.alk or 
magnesia in avatcr, by avhich an insoluble oxalate of 
lime or magnesia js fonned. For arsenic, the 
hydr.ated peroxide of iron has been reg.ardcd as an 
antidote, but its ctficacy is doubtful. Vomiting 
should bo excited by the administration of a scruple 
of sulphate of zinc in avarm aa-.atcr, ami after the 
stomach has been avcll cleared out, demulcent fluids, 
such as flour and avatcr or milk should be gia-cn. 
Corrosive snllimatc combines avith .albumen (aa-hitc 
of egg), and forms .an insoluble inert mass ; nitrate of 
silver is neutralised by chloride of sodium (common 
salt) dissolved in aa-atcr ; tartarised antimong is to a 
great degree rendered inert by tho administr.ation 
of decoction of bark or g.all-nuts; and acetate of 
lead is rendered inert by tho administration of 
sulphate of magnesia, avhich converts it into .an 
insoluble sulphate of lead. In all cases of sus- 
pected poisoning, in avhich the nature of the poison 
13 not known, tho safest course is at once to produce 
vomiting by sulphate of zinc, or in its .absence by a 
dessert-spoonful of flour of mustard suspended in 
tepid avatcr, and to continue the ammiting till all 
tho contents of the stomach arc discharged, .after 
avhich milk should bo given freely. 

Most of the knoaa-n gases— cxcoi>t hydrogen, 
nitrof'cn, and oxygen — h.aa'o a poisonous action 
wheiT inhaled into the lungs ; but in these cases 
death, if it ensues, is popul.arly s.aid to be due to 
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sujjbcatinn, although strictly spealdng a pei-son avho 
dies from the effect of carbonic acid, or sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or of any other noxious gas, is in reality 
just as much poisoned as if he had taken oxalic 
acid or arsenic. Carbonic acid (q. aa), although 
seldom cmploj'cd as an instrument of murder, is a 
frequent cause of accidental death, and in Fr.ance 
is a common moans of self-destruction. It is 
established by numerous experiments that air 
containing more than one-tenth of its volume of 
carbonic acid, will, if inhaled, destroy life in man 
and the higher animals. In its pure state it cannot 
bo inhaled, bec.auso its contact with the Larynx 
causes spasmodic contraction of the glottis ; but 
when diluted with two or more volumes of air, it 
c.an be breathed, and produces symptoms of a-ertigo 
and somnolency; and so great a loss of muscular 
power, that tho individual, if in an erect or sitting 
position, falls as if struck to the ground. The 
respiration, which at first is difiicidt and stertorous, 
becomes suspended. The action of the heart is at 
first violent, but soon ceases, sensibility is lost, and 
the person now f.alls into a comatose or dc.ath-like 
skate. Tliose who have been resusoit.atcd usually 
feel p.ain in the head and goncnal soreness of the 
body for some d.ays, and in a few severe cases, 

р. aralj'sis of the muscles of the face has remained. 
As .a winter seldom p.asses without several deaths 
being recorded from co.al or charco.al being em- 
ployed as fuel in ill-ventilated rooms (often without 
any kind of chimney), it is expedient that every 
one should know avhat is to be done in such an 
emergency. The patient must, of course, bo at once 
removed from the jioisonous .atmosphere, after which 
artificial respiration should bo had recourse to. If 
the skin is warm, cold water may be poured on 
the head and spine ; while if tho surface bo cold, a 
warm b.ath should bo employed. IVhcn respiration 
is re-cst.ablishcd, venesection will often relieve the 
congestion of tho vessels of the brain. Tho inhalation 
of o.xygcn gas is said to have been of scrrico in tlicso 

с. ases. Carbonic oxide, which exists largely in co.al 
gas, is .at liast as active a poison as carbonic acid, 
and is doubtless tho principal cause of tho effects 
produced by the inhalation of diluted gas. Both 
carbonic acid and carbonic o.xido act as powerful 
narcotic poisons. Sulphuretted hydrogen, which 
occurs .abundantly in foul dr.ains, sewers, cess-pools, 
&c., is a gaseous poison whose effects are often 
noticed. jNothing certain is known of the smallest 
proportion of this gas required to destroy human 
life ;• but air containing only one eight-hundredth 
of its volume of this gas will destroy a dog; 
and when tho gas exists ,in the proportion of one 
two-hundred-and-fiftieth, it will kill a horse. Dr 
T.aylor states that tho men who were engaged in 
the construction of tho Thames Tunnel suffered 
.severely from the presence of this gas, avhich was 
probably derived from tho action of tho avatcr on 
the iron pyrites in tho clay, and which issued in 
sudden bursts from the aa-.-ills. By respiring this 
atmosphere, tho strongest and most robust men 
avero ill tho course of a feav months reduced to an 
extrenio state of exhaustion, and several died. Tho 
symptoms avith aadiich they avero first atlectcd avero 
giddiness, sickness, and general debility; they 
became emaciated, and fell into a slate of loav foa-er 
aceomp.anied by delirium. In this c.aso the dilution 
aras extreme ; avlicn the gas is breathed in a more 
concentrated form, tho person speedily falls, appar- 
ently lifeless. It appc.irs to act as a narcotic 
jioison aadicn concentrated ; but like a narcotico- 
irrit.ant avlien much diluted aanth air. 

The action of tho vapour of hydrosulphate of 
ammonia, avhich is also commonly present in cess- 
pools, &c., is probably much tho same as th.at of 
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Biilplmrettcd hydrogen. The experiments of Dr 
Herbert Barker shew, however, that these matters 
do not produce similar symptoms on dogs {On 
Malaria and Miasmata, p. 212). 

Many of the gases, which are only found as pro- 
ducts of the laboratorj’, are in the highest degree 
poisonous, as arseniuretted hydrogen, Kicodyl, &c. ; 
but as few persons run the risk of inspiring them, it 
is unnecessary to enter into any details resardin" 
them. . V o o 

AVe now turn to the consideration of the poisons 
not included in the definition, which, for want of a 
better, we have adopted. The poisons that may affect 
the body by direct introduction into tlie circula- 
tion, through a puncture or abrasion, may be derived 
from the mineral, the vegetable, or the animal king- 
dom ; but, with a few exceptions (as, for example, 
•AVoiirali Poison, q. v.), the poisons derived from the 
mineral^ and vegetable Idiigdoms would act as effi- 
ciently if introduced into the stomach as if injected 
into the circulating blood ; while the animal poisons 
act only by direct introduction into the blood, and 
are inert when introduced into the' stomach. Poi- 
soned wounds derived from the dissection of recently 
dead bodies, commonly known as dissecting wounds, 
arc occasionally attended with most alarming symp- 
toms, and often terminate fatally. In the°case of 
Dr Pett, quoted by Travers in his work On Consti- 
tutional Irritation, the symptoms on the third day 
were * a ^ haggard and depressed countenance ; 
violent shiverings, followed by some degree of heat ; 
extreme alteration in appearance; countenance suf- 
fused with redness ; the ej'cs hollow and ferrety; 
some difficulty of breathing, which was sudden, 
imgular, and amoimting almost to sighing ; exces- 
sive torpor, and the whole aspect resembling one 
who had taken an overdose of opium : on the 
following day there was e.xtreme e.xhaustion ' and 
feebleness, and death ensued on the fifth day.’ The 
symptoms produced by the bites and stings of 
insects, arachnidans, and serpents, and the treat- 
ment that should be adopted, are described in the 
article Veneiious Akimais, Bites and Stings or. 
The poisoned wounds derived from diseased animals 
are sufficiently discussed in the articles Glanders 
and HYDBOilnoBrA. 

In point of Law, the use of poison to kill or 
injure a human being or certain animals, renders the 
poisoner amenable to the crimin.al courts. AVith 
regard to the sale of poisons, the legislature found it 
necess.ary to put some restrictions on one description 
—viz., arsenic — in order to prevent persons obtain- 
ing it with facilitj’, and in such a manner as to avoid 
detection. The 14 and 15 "Vic. c. 13, requires 
every person who sells arsenic to enter in his boolcs 
the date and quantity and purpose of its use, and 
later acts apply this rule to other poisons. It is not 
to be sold to one who is unknown to the vendor 
unless in presence of a witness who is known, and 
whose place of abode is recorded in the book. The 
arsenic must also be mixed with soot or indigo, in the 
proportion of ^ oz. of soot or indigo to the lb. All 
the boxes, bottles, &c., must be labelled ‘Poison.’ 
Those who offend as to arsenic incur a penalty of 
£20 ; but in ordinary prescriptions, poisons may be 
used in the ordinary way by duly qualified medical 
practitioners. As to the restriction on the sale of 
other poisons, see Chemist. The offences committed 
by those who administer poisons to mankindure as 
follow : AVhoever causes death by poison commits 
murder, for the means are immaterial if the death 
was c.aused bjr such means with a felonious intent. 
AVIiere death is not caused, nevertheless whoever 
administers poison, or causes it to be administered to 
any person, with intent to commit murder is guilty 
of felony, and is liable to penal servitude for Me, or 


lor not less than three years. Moreover, whoever 
attempts to adimnister poison, or other destructive 
thing, to any person with intent to commit murder, 
IS guilty of felonj’, and is punishable in the same 
w,-iy. Ihese offences are committed whether the 
poison .administered, or attempted to be adminis- 
tered, does injury or not ; and it is a sufficient com- 
mitting of the offence if the poison is put in such a 
place that a party was likely, and was intended to 
take it. Moreover, even though murder w.as not 
intended, but merely an intent to endanger life or 
inflict grievous bodily harm, stUl the offence is 
felony, and is punishable by penal servitude varjdng 
from three to ten years. There is also a similar 
punishment for the attempt to administer any stupe- 
fying drug. Not only is it a crime to administer, 
or attempt to administer poison to human beings, 
but if cattle are maliciously killed by poison, the 
offence is felony, punish.able by penal sen-itude of 
from three to fourteen years. So to kill by poison 
any dog, bird, beast, or other animal, ordinarily 
kept in a state of confinement, is an offence pim- 
ishable by justices of the peace with imprisonment 
for six months, or a fine of £20 over and above the 
injury done. If any person lay poison on lands to 
lull g.ame, he incurs a penalty of £10. And though 
ten.ants of farms, when entitled to kiU the game on 
the estate, m.ay kiU h.ares without having taken out 
any game certificate, yet they are prohibited from 
killing such hares by poison. Moreover, by a 
recent act, 26 and 27 Vic. c. 113, extending to 
the United Kingdom, whoever sells, or offers to sell 
poisoned grain, seed, or meal, incurs a penalty of £10. 
AVhoever sows, lays, or puts on ground such poisoned 
gr.ain incurs a like penalty. The use of poisoned 
flesh is also prohibited. But the sale or use of any 
solution, material, ' or ingredient for dressing, pro- 
tecting, or preparing any grain or seed for agricul- 
tural use only, if used bondjide, is not interfered with. 

POISSON, Sisieon-Denis. See Sdpp., Vol. X. 

POITIERS, e.arlier Poictiers, a corruption of 
the Latin Pictavium, so-called by the Gallic tribe, 
the Piclavi, who inhabited the district in Coesar’s 
time, is one of the oldest towns in France; it is 
the capital of the department of Vienne, and for- 
merly of the province of Poitou. It occupies the 
summit and slopes of a little eminence, round the 
base of which flow the Clain and the Boivre, is 
encircled by waUs and towers, and has a very dull 
appearance. Pop. (1872) 25,494. It is connected 
by railway avith Tours, from vfhieh it is 63 
miles distant, and Bordeaux. Before the revolution, 
P. had an immense number of churches, chapels, 
monasteries, and nunneries; even yet these are 
sufficiently numerous. The principal are the church 
of St Jean (now converted into a Musee), one of 
the oldest Christian monuments in France; and 
the cathedral of St Pierre, one of the finest in 
France, belonging (in part) to the 12th c., and in 
which, or in the older edifice that occupied its site, 
23 councils avere held — the first in the 4th, and the 
last in the 15th century. It also contains the ashes 
of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. Its imiversity, founded 
by Charles AMI. in 1431, aa'as also abolished after 
1789," but its place has been supplied by a univer- 
sity-academy avith tavo faculties. P. possesses, 
besides, a very celebrated lyceum, and a variety of 
other 'educational institutions, a public library of 
25,000 vols. and hISS., a museum, and several 
learned societies, of aa-hich the most distinguished 
is that for the cultivation of the antiquities of 
AVestem France. In and aroimd P. are numerous 
Celtic and Roman remains. Iii the vicinity, Alaric 
II., the Visigoth, was defe.ated and slain by Clovis 
in 507. Somewhere between P. and Tours a 
great battle took place in 732, betaveen the 
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Franljs under Charles Martel (q. v.) and the Moors 
under Ahd-ur-Eahmhn. The Moors rvore routed 
Tvith enormous slaughter — 375,000 of them (accord- 
ing to one old exaggerating chronicler) being left 
dead on the field; later stiE (in 1350), at hlau- 
nertuis-Ie-Boauvois, about 5 miles north of P., 
Edward the Black Prince, with some 12,000 or 
14,000 Englishmen and Gascons, heat 00,000 of 
the troops of King Jean of France, and took the 
monarch himself and one of his sons prisoners. ' 

POITOU, a former pronnee of Western France, 
is now mainly comprised in the departments of 
Deux Sftvres, Vendee, and Vienne. It was dh-ided 
into Upper and Lower P., and had for its capital 
Poitiers (q. v.). P. first hccamc a possession of the 
English crown w’hcn Eleanor, CoUntess of P. and 
Duchess of Aquitaine, after her divorce from Louis 
VII. of France in September 1151, married, on 
VTiitsunday following Henry of Anjou, after- 
wards Henry I. of England. Philippe-Auguste 
reconquered the province in 1204, and in 1295 it 
was formally ceded to France. By the peace of 
Bretigny, in ISGO, it again reverted to England, 
but was soon after retaken by Charles V., who gave 
it to his brother, the Dulro of Berri. It was 
Bubsoquently incorporated with the French crown. 

POI'TRINAL, or PECTORAL, in ancient 
armour, was the horse's breastplate, formed of 
metal plates riveted together as a covering for the 
breast and shoulders. 


PO'LA, the most important naval station of 
Austria, and one of the most beautifid liavcns in 
Europe, belongs to the iMarkgrafatc of Istria. 
The town ocoupics an oniinence overlooking the 
Adriatic Sea, 75 miles by sea south of Trieste. 
The bay is thoroughly sheltered, and is spacious 
enough to accommodate the largest fleet. The 
town is surrounded by bastloned walls, is pro- 
tected by numerous batteries, and is overlooked 
by the citadel b 3 ’ which it and the baj- aro com- 
manded. Pop. (1S09) 15,473. 

P., a very ancient town, is said to have been 
founded by the Colehians, who were sent in pursuit 
of Jason. It was destroyed by Julius C.'csar, but 
rebuilt by Augustus at the request of his daughter 
Julia, on whioli account it was named Pktag Julia. 
In ancient times it had 30,000 inhabitants, and was 
a station of the Homan fleet It contains numerous 


and interesting Homan rcm.aius, among which .arc a 
beautiful and well-preserved amphitheatre, 43G feel 
long, and 340 broad. A temple and scvcr.al ancient 

f ates arc also extant. Sec Allason’s Antiquities oj 
Wa (Lond. 1S19). 

POLA'CCA, or POLON.AI'SE, a Polish nation.al 
dance of slow movement in ij time. It alwa 3 -s begins 
and terminates with a full bar, and .a peculiar effect 
is produced b 3 ' the position of its cadence, the 
dominant seventh in the second crotchet of the 
bar preceding the triad on the thirel crotchet; 


characteristic 



fe.atures of the polacca are sometimes adopted in 
a Hondo, or other livel 3 ' and brilliant composition, 
which is then said to be written Alla Polacca. 

POLACC.A, or POLACHE, a species of vessel in 
use in the Mcditerrane.an, avith tlirco masts and a 
jib-boom ; the fore and inain-raasts being of one 
piece (' pole-masts ’), .and the inizcn-m-ast anth a top 
and top-mast. They generall 3 ’ carr 3 ' square sails, 
though a feav are rigged avith a pecidiar form of 
ran 


sail to which the term polacrc is also applied. The 
fore and main-masts have, of course, neither tops, 
caps, nor cross-trees. 

PO'LAND, called by the natives Polsha (a 
plain), a former kingdom of Europe — renoavned, in 
medieval history, as the sole champion of Christen- 
dom against the Turks ; and more recently, and at 
present, an object of general and profound sympathy 
throughout Western Europe, from its unprece- 
dented misfortimes — ^avas, immediately prea-ious to 
its dismemberment, bounded on the N. by the 
Baltic Sea from Danzig to Riga, and by the Russian 
provinces of Riga and Pskov; on the E. by the 
Russian provinces of Smolensk, Tohernigoa-, Polt.ava, 
and Kherson ; on the S. by Bessarabia, hloldavia, and 
the Carpathian Mountains; and on theW, by the 
Prussian provinces of Silesia, Brandenburg, and 
Pomerania. Its greatest length from north to south 
aa-as 713 English miles; and from c.astto avest, G93 
miles, cmbr.acing an area of about 282,000 English 
square miles ; an area avhioh, in 1859, had a popula- 
tion of 24,000,000. This 'extensive tract forms part 
of the great central European plain, and is crossed 
by only one range of hills, avhich springs from the 
north side of the C.arpathians, and runs north-o.ast 
through the country, fonning the aa-ater-shed betaveen 
the B.altic and Black Sea ria'crs. The soil is mostly 
a light fertile loam, avell adapted for the cereal 
crops, though here and there occtir extensive barren 
tracts of sand, heath, and saa'amp, cspeci.ally in the 
eastern districts. Much of the fertile land is 
permanent pasture, avhich is of the richest quality ; 
and much is occupied avith extensive forests of 
pine, birch, oak, &c. R 3 'c, aa-hoat, barley, .and other . 
cereals, hemp^ aa'ood and its products, honey and 
wax, cattle, sheep, and horses, inexhaustible mines 
of salt, and a little sila-er, iron, copper, and load, 
constitute the chief natural riches of the countr 3 ' ; 
and for the e.xport of the surplusage of these products, 
the Vistula, Dnieper, Dnna, and their tributaries 
afibrd c.xtraordinar 3 ’ facilities. 

The kingdom of P., during the period of its 
greatest extent, after the accession of the gr.and- 
duch 3 ' of Lithuania in the beginning of the 15th 
c,, was subdivided for purjaoscs of government into 
about 40 palatinates or voivodics, aa'hich were 
mostly governed by hereditary chiefs. The people 
were divided into tavo great classes — ^nobles and 
serfs. The noble cl.ass, which was the governing 
and privileged class, included, the higher nobles, the 
inferior nobles (a numerous class, corresponding to 
the knights, gcnti^-, &c., of other countries), and the 
clerg 3 ’’, and numbered in all more than 200,000 ; the 
serfs were the merchants, tr.adesmcn, and agricul- 
turists, and were attached, not, as in other countries, 
to mastera, but to the soil. The serfs aa-ere thus 
much less liable to ill-us.age, and retained more of 
human energy and dignit 3 ' than the generalit 3 ’ of 
slaves. The nobles were the proprietors of the soil, 
and .appropriated the larger portion of its products, 
the serfs in raan 3 ’ cases receiving onl 3 ' as much as 
was neccssar 3 ' for the support of themselves and 
their families. The nobles were chivalrous, high- 
spirited, hospitable, and patriotic ; the serfs, who 
bad also a st.ake, though a small one, in the inde- 
pendenee of the country, were patriotic and good- 
n-atured, but sluggish. The present population of 
the provinces included in the P. of former days, 
consists of Poles, Lithuanians, Germans, Jews, 
Russians, Roum.ani.ans, gipsies, &o. The Polos, who 
number 15,GOO,000, form the bulk of the popul.ation ; 
the Lithuanians, 2,100,000 in number, inh.abit the 
north-east of the countr 3 ’ ; the Germans, of whom 
there aro 2,000,000, live mostl 3 ’ in towns and in 
villages apart b 3 ' themselves, and be.ar the usual 
character for ceouom 3 ’, industiy, and that c.xcossivo 
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: Inve .ind .idmiration for tlie ‘ Fatlierland,’ v.-liich 

1 tniiikd their politics during the last days of Polish 
i’ndejiendcnce ; the Jews are very numerous, being 
reckoned at 2,200,000, but here they are poorer 
and less enteq)rising than in other countries; the 

1 remainder is composed of Eussians (who are few in 
number, excepting in some of the eastern districts), 
Ilnssian soldiery, Eoumans, gipsies, Magyars, &c. 
Of Roman Catholics, there are about 9,400,000; 
Greeks, United and Non-uuited, 7,900,000 ; Protes- 
ants (mostly Lutherans and German), 2,300,000; 
the rest are Jews, Armenians, Moslems, &e. 

JJutory. — The Poles are a branch of the Slavic 
(q. V.) family. The name appears first in history 
as the designation of a tribe, the Polani, who dwelt 
betaveen the Oder and Vistula, surrounded by the 
kindred tribes of the jMasovii, Kujavii, Chrobates, 

1 Silesians, Obotrites, and others. In course of 
time, the Polani acquired an ascendency over the 
other tribes, most of aakom became amalgamated 
with the ruling race, whose name thus became the 
gcnenal designation. Polish historians profess to 
go as far back as the 4th c. ; but the lists of rulers 
avhich they give are probablj’ those of separate 
tribes, and not of the combined race now known 
as Poles. At any rate, the history of P., previous 
to the middle of the 9th c., is so largely adul- 
terated with fables, as to be little trustworthy. 
Ziemovioz, said to be the second monarch of the 
Piast dynasty, is considered to be the first ruler 
whose history is to any extent to be relied upon ; 
and it avas not till a century after, when his de- 
scendant, Micislas I. (902 — 992), occupied the throne, 
and became a cona’crt to Christianity, that P. took 
rank as one of the political powers of Europe. 
Micislas (as was the general custom among the 
Polish rulers) divided his dominions .among his 
sons ; but one of them, Boleslas L (992 — 1025), 
surnamed ‘the Great,’ soon re-united the separate 
portions, and extended his kingdom beyond the 
Oder, the Carpathians, and the Dniester, and 
sustained a successful war with the Emperor Henry 
II. of Germany, conquering Cracovia, Moravia, 
Lusatia, and Misnia. He also took part in the dis- 
sensions among the .petty Russian princes. _ Under 
him, P. began to assume unity and consistency; 
commerce, the impartial administration of justice, 

I and Christianity, were encouraged and promoted; 

; and about the same time, the distinction between 
the nobles or warrior class (th6se who were able to 
equip a horse) and the agriculturists w.as distinctly 
drawn. Boleslas was recognised as ‘king’ by the 
German emperors. After a period of anarchy, he 
was succeeded by his son, Casimir (1040 — 1058), 
whose reign, and that of his warlike son, Boleslas 
II. 11058 — 1081), though brilliant, were of little real 
profit to the country. The latter monarch having 
with his own hands miudered the Bishop of Cracow 
(1079), P. w.as laid under the papal interdict, and 
the people absolved from their aUegiance ; Boleslas 
accordingly fled to Hungary, but being, by order of 
the pope, refused shelter, he is said to nave com- 
mitted suicide (1081). Boleslas III. (1102 — 1139), an 
energetic monarch, annexed Pomerania,^ defeated 
the pag,an Prussians, and defended Silesia against 
the German emperors. A division of the kingdom 
among his sons was productive of much internal 
dissension, under cover of whieh, Silesia was severed 
from P.,ithough still nominally subject to it. Ul- 
timately, 'Casimir II. (1177 — 1194) re-united the 
severed portions, with the cxeeption of Silesia, and 
established on a firm footing the constitution of the 
country. A senate was formed from the bishops, 
palatines, and castellans, and the rights of the 
clergy and of the peasantry were accurately defined. 
His de.ath was the signal for a contest among the 

various claimants for the throne, which was speedily 
followed, as usual, by a dirision of tlic country, and 
during this ifisturbance Pomerania emancipated 
itself from Polish rule. About the same time, the 
Teutonic Knights were summoned by the Duke of 
Masovia to aid him against the pagan Prussians; 
but they soon bec.amo as formidable°cnemies to p! 
as the Prussians, and conquered great part of Pod- 
kachia and Lithuania. The Mongols swept over the 
country in 1241, reducing it to the verge of min, 
and defeating the Poles in a great battle near Wahl- 
statt. From this time, P. began to decline ; various 
districts were coded to the markgrafs of Branden- 
burg, while many districts began to be colonised by 
Germans. Numbers of Jews, persecuted in Western 
Europe about this time, took refuge in Poland. 
AVladislas (1305 — 1333), Bumamed LoBeteh (the 
Short), again restored unity to the country, judicial 
abuses and all illegally acquired privileges wore 
abolished, and the first diet (1331) assembled for 
legislative purposes. In conjimction with Gedymin, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, a vigorous war was 
carried on against the Teutonic Knights, on return- 
ing from which the aged monarch (he was now 70 
years old) experienced a triumphant reception from 
his subjects, who hailed him as the ‘ father of his 
country.’ His son, Casimir IIL the Great (1333 
— 1370), gre.atly increased the power and prosperity 
of P. by cultivating with zeal the arts of peace, 
amending the laws, and consolid.ating his territories 
by profitable exchanges with the neighbouring 
powers. In the latter part of his reign, he was 
compelled to defend sundry new acquisitions ag.ainst 

1 the Tartars, Lithuanians, and Walachians, which he 
did successfully. With Casimir, the Piast dynasty 
became extinct, after a sway of 510 years, accord- 
ing to the old Polish chroniclers. His nephew, Lewis 
the Great, king of Hungary, succeeded him, by the 
will of the deceased monarch and the election of 
the diet; but during his reign, P. was treated merely 
as an app.anage of Hungary. On his death without 
male heirs, the crown fell to Jagello (IVladislas 
II.), Grand Duke of Lithuania, the son-in-law of 
Lewis, who founded the dynasty of the Jagellons 
(q. V.) (138G — 1572), and for the first time united 
Lithuania and P., thus doubling the extent, though • 
not the population of the kingdom. However, his 
successor, Wladislas III., was acknowledged only in 
P. proper, the Lithuanians preferiing the rule of the 
younger son, Casimir. Wladislas was also chosen king 
of Hungary, and fell at the battle of V.arna (q. v.), 
being succeeded in P. by Casimir IV. (1444 — 1492), 
who avain united it to Lithuania. Casimir recovered 
West Jmssia from the Teutonic Knights, and com- 
pelled them to do homage for East Prussia, reward- 
ing the inferior nobles, or warrior class, with more 
extensive privileges, putting them on an equality of 
rank with the great chiefs of the realm, and at the 
same time, necess.arily oppressing the peasantry. 
Manufactures and commerce revived to a wonderful 
extent during his reign in the western provinces. 
The brief reigns of his three song were marked only 
by the increased power of the two houses of the 
diet, which had by this time absorbed all but the 
symbols of supreme authority, and had converted 
P. from a monarchy to an oligarchy (the king possess- 
ing little power beyond what his personal influence 
gave him). Sigismund I. (150G— 1548) surnamed the 
Great, the fourth son of Casimir, r.aised the country 
to the utmost pitch of prosperity. Generous and 
enlightened, he was beloved by the masses, whom 
he endeavoured to benefit physically and mentally, 
while his firmness and j ustice commanded the respect 
of the turbulent nobles. He udsely kept aloof from 
the religious quarrels which distracted AVestern 
Europe, uy allowing his subjects perfect freedom of 
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cboico in matters of religion; he ivas, horvevcr, 
forced into a war with llussia, in which he lost 
Smolensk; hut he was partlj; compensated hy 
obtaining lordship over Moldavia. His son, Sigis- 
mund II., Augustus, was a successor worthy of him. 
During his reign many abuses were rectified, and 
the extraordinary privileges of the higher nobles 
were curt.ailed or abolished ; Lithuania was finally 
joined indissolubly to P., and from this time there 
was to he hut one diet for the united re.alm ; each 
retained, however, its own army, titles, treasury, 
and laws. Lithuania was at the s.ame tinae reduced 
by the annexation of Podlachia, Volh 3 mia, and the 
Ukraine, to Poland. Lh-onia was conquered from 
the Knights Sword-bearers (a community similar to, 
though much less distinguished than the Teutonic 
Kni^ts) ; and the power, prosperity, and opulence 
of the state seemed to guarantee its position 
as the most powerful state in Eastern Europe 
for a long time to come. The population almost 
doubled itself under the two Sigismunds ; but 
this dynasty, whoso sway was so h.appy for _P., 
ceased with them; and the warrior class hamng 
tasted the sweets of freedom, determined to pre- 
serve it by rendering the monarchj’ elective. The 
election was made by the two chambers of the diet 
— viz., the senate or chamber of the chief nobles, and 
the chamber of nuncios, or representatives of the 
inferior nobles. Ho who was chosen king possessed 
the right of assembling the diet, but had to give alist 
of the subjects to be discussed ; and the represen- 
tatives, before setting out, were instructed as to the 
side they wore to support. The diet only lasted six 
weeks, .and its decisions wore required to be xinani- 
mous ; BO that if the liberum veto (the right of 
forbidding the passing of any measure) were freely 
exorcised even by .a single member, all legislation 
was at a stand-still. Tlio evil eCfeots of these regn- 
lations were not so much felt at first, as the members 
wore characterised by honesty and zeal for the 
goner.al good ; but l.attorly, when venality and sub- 
servience to the neighbouring powers bog,an to shew 
thomsolvos, all the measures necessary for protecting 
P. from dependence on her neighbours were, by a 
few corrupt and treacherous representatives, rendered 
of no avail. The first elective mon.arch w.as Henry 
of Valois (III. [q. v.j of Franco), who, however, soon 
.abandoned the throne for that of France, and was 
succeeded by Stephen B.attory (1075 — lOSG), voh'odc 
of Transylvania, a man of energy and talent, avho 
carried on war successfully ag.ainst the Russians, who 
had attempted to seize Livonia, pursued them into 
the very hc.art of their own country, and compelled 
the czar to sue for peace ; ho .also subdued the semi- 
independent Cossacks of the Ukraine, and to some 
degree introduced civilisation among them. His 
successor, Sigismund III. (15SG — 1G32), who was suc- 
ceeded by his sons, Wladislas IV, (1G32 — IGIS) and 
John Casimir (1048— 1G72), avas of the Vasa family, 
and was the crown-prince of Sweden ; but his elec- 
tion, far from cementing a bond of union between the 
two countries, only embittered former dissensions. 
These three Savedish mon.archs were most xmworthy 
successors to P.’s ablest king, as they had neither 
talents for governing, nor characters and sentiments 
congenial to a warlike nation ; on the contrary, their 
pohoy was xve.alc, tortuous, and a'acillatiiig. Yet 
they xx'cre alxx’ays quarrelling with their neighbour, 
declaring war with Russia, Sxvoden, or Txukey, in 
the most imprudent and reckless manner, and often 
without valid pretext. But the Polish armies, 
though as little fostered and cared for as the other 
portions of the nation, wero everyxvhere a’ictorious ; 
the Sxvedish and Muscoxdte armies wero successively 
annihilated ; Moscow was taken, and the Russians 
reduced to such an abject condition, that they 
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offered to make Sigismxxnd’s son, IVladislas, their 
czar. Sweden made a similar offer to another son 
of the Polish monarch; but the hatter’s absurd 
behaviour lost for P. this rich result of her great 
victories; and the foolish policy of the xx'hole three 
not only rendered fruitless all the lavish expenditure 
of Polish blood and tre.asure, but lost to the country 
many of her i-iohest provinces, .and left her xvithout 
a single ally; avhilo their x-eligious bigotry com- 
menced that reign of intoler.auco and mutual perse- 
exxtion betxveen the various sects ^which w.as the 
immediate cause of P.’s downfall. To shew the 
power of the Poles at this period, it xvill bo sufficient 
to notice th.at Gre.at P., Little P. (G.alicia, Podolia, 
Ukiaaine, &o.), Livonia, Lithuania (including S.amo- 
gitia and Black and White Russia, Polesia, and 
Tchernigov), Pomerelia and Ermeland, Courhand, 
Mold.ax-ia, Ilukovina, W.al.achia, Bessar.abia, and 
Prussia, xvero either integral parts of the Polish 
monarchy, or were sxxbject to it. The impiaidcnt 
attempts of the Swedish sovereigns to_ amend the 
constitution only excited the suspicion of the 
nobles, and led ’to a fixrthor cxxrtailrnent of royal 
.axxthority. During tlio reign of this dymasty, 
Walachia and Moldavia avere snatched by the 
Turks from under the Polish protcctonato ; Livoni.a 
with Riga ax’as conquered (1G05 — 1C21), .along xx'ith 
p.art of Prussia (1029), by Sweden ; .and Br.anden- 
bixrg established itself in comideto independence. 
The Cossacks, who had been goaded _ almost 
to madness by the most .atrocious oppression and 
religious persecution, rose in rebellion to a man, 
put themselves under the protection of Rxissia, .and 
cx’cr aftorw.ards proved tbemsehms the most inve- 
terate enemies of the Poles. In the reign of John 
C.asimir, P. awas attacked simultaneously by Russia, 
Sweden, Brandenburg (the germ of the present 
kingdom of Prussia), the Transylvanians, and the 
(3oss.acks ; the country avas entirely overrun ; War- 
saav, Wilua, and Lemberg t.aken ; and the king 
compelled to iloe to Silesia. But the celebrated 
staff of Polish generals avas not yet extinct ; Czar- 
niecki’s sword avas .as the breath of the destroj'ing 
angel to P.’s enemies ; and after being defeated in 
detail, they avero ignominiously expelled from the 
countiy. But in tho subsequent trc.aties, Duc.al or 
East Prussia avas aa-holly gia-cn xip to Branden- 
burg; almost .all Liamniato Bavedeu; and Smolensk, 
Severia or Tchernigoa-, and the Ukr.aine bej’ond the, 
Dnieper, avere given to Russia. Miehael Wisnio-. 
aviccki (IGGS— 1074), the son of one of thc_ group of 
famous gencr.als aboam alluded to, but himself an 
imbecile, avas (contrary to his own avish [for ho av.as 
aa-cll .aaa-.aro of his oaxai deficiences]) elected as their 
next mon.arch ; a avar avith Turkey, concluded bj; an 
ignominious peace, avas the chief ea’cnt of his reign, 
liut tlic senate rejected tho shamcfid treatj-, the 
Polish arraj' aaaas again reinforced, tho Polish mon- 
arch resigned tho command to John Sohiesld tho 
Hetm.an (q.aa), .and the Turks avero routed aaath 
gre.at slaughter .at Choezim (1G73). After some 
dissensions concerning tho election of a successor, 
John (q. a-.) Sobicski (1G74— 1G9G) aa-as chosen; 
bxxt his reign, though it crowned the Polos aa-ith 
abundance of the laurel aaTcaths of adetory, was 
prodxictivc of no good to the intcxaial administration. 
x\s Sobicski’s sxxccessor, tho Prince of Conti aa-as 
legally elected, .aud proclaimed king ; but tho 
cabinet of Versailles alloavcd this splendid oppor- 
txmity of becoming supreme in Europe to csc.ape ; 
and Augustxis II. of Saxony, a protCgG of the House 
of Austria, entered P. at the head of a Saxon army, • 
and succeeded in obtaining the throne. Aiignstais, 
unlike all his predecessors, nea-cr seemed to identify 
his interests aa'ith those of his Polish subjects ; .and 
though he gained their hearts by promising to 
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reconquer for P. her lost provinces, yet this pro- 
mise vas chiefly made as an excuse for keeping 
his Saxon army in the country, in violation of the 
pacla conventa (the ‘Jlagna Charta’ of Poland). 
Ilis rvar rvith the Turks restored to P. part of 
the Ukraine and the fortress of Kaminicc ; but 
that avith Charles XIT. brought nothing but mis- 
fortune. The var avith Sweden was unpopular 
in P. ; in fact, the Poles of the eastern prorinces 
received Charles avith open arms ; but his attempt 
to force upon them Stanislas Lesezynski as 
their king severely wounded their national pride. 
Augustus returned after the battle of Poltaa-a (q. v.) ; 
his lia-al retired without a contest ; a close alliance 
avas formed avith Itussia, and the Russian troops 
avhich had campaigned in P. against the Swedes 
avere, along avith hrs Saxon arm 3 ', retained. The 
Poles demanded their extradition, but in a'ain ; and 
the Russian cabinet interfered (1717) betaveen the 
king and his subjects, compelling l)oth parties to 
sign a treaty of peace. This a\-as the commence- 
ment of P.’s dependence on Russia, and her conse- 
quent decline. By the instigation of Peter the 
Great, the Polish army aa-as reduced from S0,000 
to 18,000 ; and the country avas further weakened 
bj’ the dilTusion of cfTeminac}', immorality, and 
prodigalitj", through the ca'il example and influence 
of the court. Religious fanaticism also more fiiUj' 
developed its most odious features during his reign, 
and the massacre of the Protestants at Thorn (1724) 
and the legalised exclusion of them from all public 
offices was the rcsidt. The succeeding reign of 
Augustus III. (1733 — 1703) avas of the same ch.ar- 
actor; the goa'ernment fell more and more under 
Russian influence, and its political relations aa-ith 
other countries graduallj' ceased. Toav.ards the end 
of his reign, the more enlightened of the Polos, seeing 
the radical defects of the constitution, the aa'ant of 
a strong central government, and the dangers of the 
liberum veto, entered into a league to promote the 
establishment of a avell-organisod hereditary mon- 
archy. But the conscra-.ativo or republio.an p.arty avas 
equally strong, and relied on Russian influence ; 
and the conflict betaveen these parties became more 
embittor’eU from the fact, that the monarchists sup- 
ported tlie Jesuits in disqualifj'ing all dissenters 
from holding public offices, while the republican 
party supported the dissidents. The dissidents 
dated their grievances from 1717, but the CTCat 
conflict betaveen them and their opponents did not 
bre.ak out till 1703. The cabinets of St Peters- 
burg and Berlin noav (1704) presented to the Poles 
Stanislas Poniatoavski as their Icing. This gross 
insult, intensified by the incapacity of Stanislas 
for such an office, could not bo borne in quiet ; the 
king and the Russian ambassador avere compelled 
in tile diet to listen to the most spirited protests 
'against Russian interference ; but the intense 
national spirit of the Poles only recoiled upon 
themsela'cs, for the Russian ambass-ador craftily 
incited them to insurrection, and kept alia-c their 
mutual dissensions. The monarchic or Czartoiyski 
(so called bec.ause it aa-as headed by a Lithuani.an 
prince of this name) party had succeeded in 
abolishing the liberum veto, and effecting many 
other improvements; but they at the same time 
more -vSevcrely oppressed the dissidents ; and 
Russia, finding that the politic.al policy of this 
party avas speedily releasing P. from her grasp, 
joined the party of the dissidents as the champion 
of religious toleration ! Her ambassador caused 
the chief leaders of the Catholic party to be 
secretly kidnapped, and sent to Siberia, and com- 
pelled the republicans to accept the protectorate of 
Russia. The ‘Confederation of Bar’ (so Called 
from Bar in Podolia) was now formed by a few 


zealous p.atriots, an army was assembled, and vaar 
declared against Russia. The confederates were 
supported by Tiirkey, which also declared war 
ag.ainst the czarina ; and Russia, alarmed at the 
appearance of affairs, proposed to the king and diet - 
an alliance, which both firmly refused. Prederic 
the Great of Prussia, who had formerly gained 
the consent of Austria to a partition of P., now, in 
1770, made the same proposal to Russia, and in 
1772, the Jirst partition was effected ; Stanislas and 
his diet claiming the mediation and assistance of 
the other powers of Europe without effect. He was 
forced in the following j-car to convoke a diet for 
the purpose of recognising the claims of the three 
partitioning powers to the territories they had 
seized, but few- members appeared, and these pre- 
served perfect silence. The territories seized by 
the three powers were as follows : 

£o^. iq. Milcf. Pop. 

Russia, . . 42,000 1,800,000 

Tru^io, . . 13,000 416,000 

Austria, . . 27,000 2,700,000 

The whole eountry was now aroused to a full sense 
of its danger; and the diet of the diminished 
kingdom l.abourcd to amend the constitution and 
strengthen the administration by a liberal code of 
laws and regulations, which gave political rights to 
the cities, civU rights to the peasantry, and rendered 
the kingly authority hereditarj-. In this they 
were .encouraged by Prussia, whose king, Frederic 
William, swore to defend them against Russia ; but 
in 1791, C.atharine II., after great labour, obt.ained, 
by means of intrigues and bribery, tbe sendees of 
Jive (out of 200,000) of the Polish nobility, who pro- . 
tested against the now constitution which had just 
(May 3, 1791) been established, and drew up a 
document at Targowitz (q. v.), which they fonvamed 
to tbe Russian court Catharine, thus armed with 
a pretext for interference, advanced her army, and 
Prussia proving traitorous, a second fruitless resist- 
ance to the united Prussians and Russians, headed 
by Joseph Poniatowski (q. v.) and Kosciusko (q. v.), 
w.is followed by a second partition (1793) between 
Russia and Prussia, as follows : 

Cng). iq. MSIcs. Pop. 

n«s?lr>, . . 00.000 3,000,000 

Prusri.i, . . 22,000 1,100,000 

which the diet were forced to sanction at the point 
of the baj-onet. The Poles now became desperate ; 
a general rising took place (1794) ; the Prussians 
were compelled to retreat to their own country, 
and the Russians sever.al times routed ; but then a 
new enemy appeared on the scene. Austria was 
chagrined at havdpg taken no part in the second 

f )artition, and was determined not to be behind- 
land on this occasion ; her army accordingly 
advanced, comi)elling the Poles to retreat ; and fresh 
hordes of Russians arriving, Kosciusko, at the head 
of the last patriot army, was defeated ; and the 
.sack of Praga, followed by the capture of Warsaw, 
finally annihilated the Polish monarchy. The third 
ami last p>arlition (1795) distributed the remainder 
of the country as follows : 

Eng. iq. Mllci. Pop. 

Rusria, . . 43,000 1,200.000 

Prussia, . 21,000 1,000,000 

Austria, . . 18,000 1,000,000 

Kin" Stanislas resigned Ins crown, and died broken- 
hearted at St Petersburg in 1798. The subsequent 
success of the French against the Russians, and the 
tempting promises of the Emperor Napoleon to 
reconstitute P., nallied round him a faithful army 
of patriots, who distinguished themselves in the 
campaigns of the French against Russia and 
Austria; but all that Napoleon accomplished in 
fullilment of his promise was the establishment, 
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hy tlie treaty of Tilsit (1807), of the Duchy 
of Warsma, chiefly out of the Prussian share of 
P -with a liberal constitution, and the Elector of 
Saxony as its head. The duchy ivas an energetic 
little state, and, under the guid.ance of Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski, wrenched Western Galicia 
from Austria (1809), at the same titne furnishing a 
numerous and much-valued contingent to the 
French armies ; but the advance of the grand allied 
ai-my in 1813 put an end to its existence. After 
the cessions by Austria in 1809, the duchy contained 
58,290 English square miles, with a population of 
about 4,000,000. Danzig was also declared a 
republic, but returned to Prussia (February 3, 1814). 


The division of P. was re-arraneed by the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815, the origimal shares of Prussia 
and Austria were diminished, and that part of the 
duchy of Warsaw, which was not restored to Prussia 
and Austria, was imited as the kingdom of P. 
(sec next article) to the Russian empire, but merely 
by the bond of a personal union (the same monarch 
being the sovereign of each), the two states being 
whoSy independent of and unconnected with each 
other; and the other parts of P. were completely 
incorporated with the kingdoms which had seized 
them. The partition of P., as thus finally arranged, 
was as follows : 


Extent In Enp. iq. Wllei, 

Russia, . 220,500 

Prtis'sia, . • 20,000 


Pop. On 1859.) 

16.000. 000 I 

3.000. 000 

5.000. 000 


Prcicnt PelUlcat DleUIeni. 

Protincos of Courland, 'Witebsk, Kovno, Vilnn, Grodno, Minsk, Moliilcv, 
Volhynia, Kiev, PodoHa; and the kingdom of Poland (q. v.). 

Posen, most of W. Prussia, and several districts in E. Prussia. 

Gnlicia, Bukovina, Zips, &c, 


while, as if in mockery of its spirit of independence, 
the toivn of Cracow, with a sm.all surrounding 
territory, was decl.arod free and independent, under 
the guardianship of Austria. The czar_ at first 
f^avo a liberal constitution, including biennial diets, 
a responsible ministry, an independent judiciary, 
a separate standing army, and liberty of the press ; 
and ho seemed to take pride in his title of kmg 
of P. : but his brother Constantino, having been 
appointed military governor, speedily put an end 
to the harmony between the czar and the Poles, 
and drove the Latter into insurrection. Their dis- 
content at first found vent in secret societies ; hut 
on November 30, 1830, Constantino and his Russians 
were driven out of Warsaw, and a general insur- 
rection of the people, headed by the aristocracy, 
took place. Prince Czartorysld was appointed 
president of the provisional government, and mili- 
tary leaders, as Radzivil, Dembiiiski, Bern, &c., 
wore soon found; hut a gcner.al want of cnerffl-in 
the administration, dilatorinoss on the part of the 
military leaders, and the chocking of the spread of 
the insurrection till fruitless negotiations had been 
entered into with Nicholas, wore errors f.atal to 
the success of the Poles. From J anuary 1831 till 
September Sth of the same year, a series of bloody 
conflicts were fought, in which the Prussians and 
Austrians, with pitiable Bubsorvience, aided the 
cz.ar. At first, the Poles wore successful ; but the 
taldiig of the c.apital by Paskcvitch (q. v.) soon 
cndeif the war, which was followed, as a matter of 
course, by imprisonment, banishment, confiscation, 
and enforced serrico in the Russian army. From 
this time, the indepeiidonco of P. was suppressed, 
and in 1832 it was declared to he an integral part of 
the Russian empire, with a separate administration 
headed by a viceroy of the czar’s choosing; the 
constitution and laws wore abrogated ; strict 
censorship of the press and the Russian spy police- 
system established in all its vigour ; the country ! 
was robbed of its rich literary collections and 
works of art ; and the most severe and arbitrary 
measures taken to Russianise the people. The out- 
breaks of 1833 and 1S4G were punished by the 
gallows. Simult.aneous disturbances (1S4G) in the 
Prussian and Austrian portions of P. were sum- 
marily suppressed ; their leaders in Prussia 'were 
imprisoned, nnd only saved from dcatU bj'’ tne 
revolution of M.arch 1S4S at Berlin ; and those in 
Austria were butchered by the peasantry, who 
ferred the Austrian to a national government. On 
the Gth of November 1S4G the republic of Cracow 
was incorporated with Austria. ^ After the acces- 
sion of the Czar Alexander II. in 1855, the con- 
dition of the Poles was considerably ameliorated; 
.an act of amnesty brought back many of the 
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expatriated Poles, and various other reforms were 
hoped for, when, in 18G1, another insnrreotion 
broke out. Its origin is curious, and gives a 
thorough insight into the relations between the 
Poles and their Russian rulers. , A large miUtitude 
(30,000) had assembled in the neighbourhood of the 
battle-field of Groohow (where two battles had been 
fought in the spring of 1831), to pray for the souls 
of those who had fallen ; they were engaged in 
prayer and in singing religions chants, when they 
were charged by the Russian cavalry and gens 
d’armes, scv'cral of them Icilled, and numerous 
arrests made. This event excited intense national 
feeling throughout the country j and other national 
demonstrations, attended uith similar massacres 
on the part of the Russians, produced such an 
mtense dislilce to the latter, that most of the Poles 
in the Russian service either resigned or deserted. 
The Russians immediately had recourse to the most 
severely repressive measures, forbidding all assem- 
blages even in the churches, punishing those who 
apj^ared to mourn the death of relatives killed in 
the prorious massacres, or who wore garments of 
certain shapes or colours. The application of the 
Polish nation to the czar (February 28) for tbe 
re-establishment of the Polish nationality, was 
rejected, but certain neoc5S.ary reforms were pro- 
mised. These reforms were on the whole very 
liberal, and tended greatly-to allay the general 
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excitement ; but the Russian government was very 
naturally not trusted by tbe Poles, and new dis- 
turbances broke out in October of tbe same year, 
P. was then declared to be in a state of siege, and 
Gcner.al Luders appointed military commandant 
under the Grand Duke Const.antine, the nephew of 
tho Grand Duke Constantine above mentioned. The 
country continued in a state of commotion without 
any very decided outbreak ; attempts were made^ to 
assassinate the Grand Duke and the other Ilussian 
officials ; and on January 13, 1SG3, Lithuania and 
Volhynia were also put in a state of siege. The 
Committee of tho National -Insurrection issued its 
first proclamation in February 18G3 ; and a week 
afterwards, Mieroslavski raised the standard ^ of 
insurrection in tho north-west, on the Posen frontier. 
The Insurrection Committee continued to guide the 
revolt by issuing proclamations from time to time ; i 
and many districts of Augustovo, Radom, Lublin, j 
Volhynia, and Lithuania, were speedily in insurrec- 
tion. It was a mere guerrilla war, and no great or 
decisive conflicts took place ; hut the sjunpathy of 
Europe was largely enlisted on behalf of the Poles. 
Remonstrances from Spain, Sweden, Austria, 
France, and Brit.ain conjointly and ropeatedlj^, 
Italy, the Low Coimtries, Denmark, and Portugal, 
were wholly disregarded by tho czar’s ministers. 
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aucl mutual repnsals continued ; incendiarism and rest of European Russia. A large proportion of the 
murder reigned rampant; the ivealtUier Poles -vrere country population employ themselves in therearin"- 
ruined by tines and confiscations ; and the whole and breeding of horses, cattle, and pi-^s ; sheep aro 
populations of villages were put to the sword hy not so common ; but swarms’ of bees° abound^ .and 
the Paissians ; while murders and assassinations there is a large export trade in honey. The po'pu- 
marked the reign of terror of the National Com- lation of the towns is largely employed in wool- 
mittee. At last, with the officious assistance of spinning and the manufacture of woollen cloth, 
Prussia, and the secret sympathy and support of cotton and linen spinning and weaving, the produo- 
Austria, the czar’s troops succeeded in trampling tion of liqueurs, oil, vinegar, glass and°eartheuware 
out (18G4) the last embers of insurrection. Great paper, beer and porter, &o. The most of the corn- 
numbers of men, women, and even children, con- merce is in the hands of the Jews. P., which had 
cerned in, or supposed to have favoured the revolt, a separate government till 18G4, was in that year 
were executed ; crowds were transported to Siberia ; deprived of the last remnant of its administrative 
and these vigorous measures seem to have restored independence. After the suppression of the revolt 
‘ tranquillitj', but it is the tr.anquillity of the (see preceding article), the country was placed 
desert.’ Contempor.ary with this last outbreak, under eight military governors ; in 1867, the adminis- 
symptoms of similar disaffection were distinctly tration was committed to a commission sitting at St 
noticeable in Prussian P., but a strong force of Petersburg ; and by an ukase, dated February 23, 
soldiery in the border districts towards Russia, 1868, the government of P. was absolutely incor- 
prevented any outbreak. It deserves to be noticed, ponated with that of Russia. The total value of 
that with the exception of the single revolt of 1846 Polish industries in 1873 was £12,000,000, a very 
(which perished almost of itself), no rebellion has large sum, considering that the population is chiefly 
ever taken place in the portion of P. belonging to agricultural. In the same year the commerce of P. 
Austria. reached £25,683,874. The Warsaw daily press has 

POLAND, Kingdom of, a province of European an issue of 24,000 copies ; and there are 31 scientific 
Russia, which was united to that empire in 1815 — and liter.ary periodicals. Besides, newspapers are 
though the title of kingdom was left, and a peculiar published in the other principal towns, 
form of government long continued to distinmiish it POLAR CIRCLE, or ARCTIC CIRCLE. See 


form of government long continued to distinmiish it POLAR CIRCLE, or ARCTIC CIRCLE. See 
irom the other provinces — is surrounded hy Prussia, Arctic. 

Austria, and Western Russia or Russian Poland, and 

contains 48,863 English square miles, with a popula- POLAR EXPEDITIONS. Under this head 
tion (1873) of 6,3^6,049. In 1867 there were 4,326,473 .are classed .all those voyages of discovery which 
Roman Catholics, 783,079 Jews, 331,233 Protes- have been made towards the north and south poles, 
tants (Lutherans and Reformed), and 259,192 Greek and to the regions ivithin the Arctic and Antarctic 
Church (mostly united). The surface of the country Circles. The north polar regions present a much 
is in gener.al very level, with now and then a hill, or gre.ater land-surface than those round the south 
rather undulation, which relieves the uniformity of pole, and on this account possess a higher 
the' scene. In Radom, however, there is a range of temperature, and offer a more valuable field for 
hills, some pealis of which attain a height of 2000 discovery, for which reasons, as well as by reason 
feet above sea-loveL The chief river of P. is the of their greater proximity, pokar expeditions have 
Vistula, which enters the -country by its southern been far more frequently directed to the north than 
boimdary, and flows first north and then north- to the south. 

west, making its exit near Thorn ; tv/o of its tribu- Arctic Expeditions . — Polar expeditions were 
taries, the Wieprz and the Pilioa, belong wholly, and commenced with a view to discover a shorter route 
a third, the Bug, partially to Poland. The Warta, to the golden realms of the East ; but the first 
one of the tributaries of the Oder, dr.ains the west, attempts were made by coasting along the north 
and the Niemon, the north-e.ast districts. The of Europe and America. See North-east and 
Vistula and the Niemen are wholly navigable in P,; North-west P.,vssages. It was not tiU 1603 
and the Bug, Narew, and Waita are so for a con- that the first arctic exploring expedition, con- 
siderable portion of their course. By these means sisting of one vessel, the Godspeed, commanded by 
of communication, the exports of the country are Stephen Bennett, started for a voyage of northern 
collectedat Danzig, Stettin, hlemel, and Tilsit, on the discovery; and this, as well as the succeeding 
Baltic, and the imports introduced into the country, expeditions of Bennett, were devoted to _ morse- 
The climate is severe, the summers being very hot, hunting rather than to geographical investigation. 
aSd the winters excessively cold. The soil very In 1607, Henry Hudson (q. v.J was sent out by 
much resembles that of the other p.arts of the former the Muscovy Company to penetrate to the north 
kingdom of Poland, producing magnificent crops of pole, but he was stopped about the north of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, and buckwheat, the usual Spitzbergen (in lat. 81° 30') by the ice. The suc- 
legurainous plants, hemp, tobacco, flax, and orchard- ceeding voyages of Jonas Poole in 1610, 1611, and 
fruits. Upwards of 13,000 square miles are covered 1612, and of Baffin in 1613, were not primarily 
with forests, and fully 8000 square miles are waste, voyages of discovery, and they added nothing to 
Since 1867, Poland is divided for administrative the previous knowledge of the polar regions; but 


purposes into 10 governments — viz. : in the expedition of Fotherby and Baffin up 

„ „ Davis’ Strait, in the following year, the latter 

CoTernmentJ. Eng. iq. Mllci. Pop. t . a ® at: i n j i 

Kaiiscz, . . , 4197 687,371 discovered a northern outlet to the bay called by 

Kielce,’ " . ' . ' 3021 SSoiliG his own name, which was denominated Smith’s 

Lomza, . . . J400 495,105 Sound. Fotherby was sent out again in 1615, 

Phurkiv ■ ■ 4184 682’495 attempted to pass through the sea which 

Flock, ’ . ’ . ' 3995 49 ()’i 43 lies between Greenland and Spitzbergen, but was 

Radom, . . . 4755 S46|945 a"ain baffled, and compelled to return, after correct- 

Kiollol’k! ■ ■ ario riS’Jcn ing Some erroneous observations of Hudson. These 

Warsaw,’ . ' . ' 6433 l,09o',973 Seven expeditions were all sent out by the Muscovy' 

’ ' A — 1 — Company; and the cargoes of seal-skins, oil, teeth, 

Total, . 47,090 6,356,049 wliich they brought back helped to defray the 

Tlie population is about 128 to the square mile, expense of their outfit. For the next century and 
being more than three times as dense as that of the a half, the attempts to reach the north pole were 


Gorernments. 

Eng. iq. Mllci. 

Pop. 

Kaiiscz, • 

. 4197 

687,371 

luelcc, 

. 3621 

536.14G 

Lomza, •' 

. 4400 

495,105 

Lublin, , 

. G2C0 

734,018 

Piotrkor, . 

. 4184 

682,495 

Plock, , 

. 3995 

490.143 

Raddin, , , 

. 4755 

646,945 

Sledlce, , 

• 5295 

' 650,103 

Ssuwalki, , 

. 4650 

642,750 

'Warsaw, • 

. 5433 

1,090,973 

Total, . 

47,090 

6,356,049 
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roi reaiinica,- Tint tlio extraordinarj' zo.ll in tlic 
(-UIS0 o£ H. 1 V. 1 I discovery ivliich sprung up m the 
hcginning o£ George IIL’s roira, prodvice.1 two 


hcginning o£ George IIL’s roira, prodvice.1 two t 
renewed efforts. The first of these was made in r 
the spring of 1773 by an expedition, consisting of s 
two vessels, under Captain J ohn Phipps (afterwards r 
Lord jSIulgrave), and fitted out hy the Adiminlty a 
purely for scientific purposes. Phipps sailed along t 
the shore of Spitzhergen till he w.as stopped by the t 
ice at Cloven Cliff; ho then coasted backw.ards and t 
forwards along the ice-field for ne.arly a month, a 
tiwin" the various narrow openings, some of wnien r 
werelwo leagues in depth, till he found one which - 
took him into open water. By a sudden ch^ge I 
in the climate, he was frozen in, and only _e^n- c 
c.atcd his ships after severe labour. The highest ( 
point to which he reached was lat. SO 4S N.. less 1 
by 49 miles than the most northerly latitude : 
attained by Hudson; and though he had .a more S 
than usual amount of difficulties to encounter, yet c 
his failure, along with that of Captain Cool^ who t 
attempted to reach the pole by Behrings Str.ait, t 
but only penetrated to lat. 70° 45' N., greatly dis- 
heartened other explorers. The offer of i£5000 by . 
the British parliament to the crow that should . 
penetrate to within 1° of the pole, aw.aked no com- 1 
petition; but in ISOG, Mr Scoresby, then mate of 
a Greenland whaler from Hidl, re.ached^^a point . 
directly north of Spitzhergen, in lat. 81 30 H., 
and therefore only about 510 geographical miles 1 
from the pole. In foUoiving expeditions, the same : 
enterprising navigator made many geographical 
explorations of Jan Mayen’s land and the east 
coast of Greenland, largely adding to our know- 
ledge of the character and products of the arctic 
remons. The subsequent expeditions of Buchan 
and Eranklin in 1818, of Clavering in 1823, of 
Graab (Danish) in 1828, of Do BlosseviUe (French) 
in 1833, may be considered as failures, as far as 
geo<rraphical discovery is conoornod ; for, omitting 
the° French expedition, the fate of whieli is still 
involved in mystery, none of them reached so 
high latitudes as the previous En^ish e.xpcditions. 
After the failure of Buchan and Franldins expe- 
dition, the impossibUity of ever reaching the pole 
was generally accepted in this country as fact; 
but Mr Scoresby, in a Memoir which he cominuni- 
c.atcd to the Wernerian Society, endeavoiued to 
prove that this supposed impossibility was by no 
means such; in fact, that a journey to the pole 
could be made ivithout any enormous amount either 
of difficulty or danger. The principal obstacle to 
be' encountered being the alternation of ice-fields 
and water, which prevented all advance either by 
ships or sledges, Mr Scoresby proposed the use of 
a vehicle which could be used either as a sledge or 
boat, and recommended a team of dogs to draw it, 
they being lighter (for conveyance by water, .and 
for travellmg over thin ice) and more tractable than | 
reindeer. After some time, this suggestion began j 
to receive a considerable share of attention, and 
Captain P.arry (celebrated for his discoveries in the 
polar seas north of America) was put in command 
of au Gxpeditioa fitted out iu accordatice witli 
Scoresby’s plans. He sailed from England in the 
Heda, on March 27, 1827; but it w.as the 22d of 
June before the exploring party quitted the ship, 
which was left on the north shore of Spitzhergen, 
in cliarce of a small crew, and botoolc themselves 
to the boats ; and in spite of the advanced season 
of the year, they in the first two d.ays .adv.aiiccd to 
81° 13’. Here they began to encounter many difii- 
cultics ; the ice-fields were small, and near each 
other, necessitating a constant conversion of the 
vehicle from a sledge to a boat, which coidd not 
be effected without unloading it, an operation 
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which consumed much time. This h.ardsliip, how- 
ever, w.as endurable ; liut, to P.arry’s intense chagnu, 
ho discovered, aliout tlic 22d of July, tint the 
ico over wliicli tliey were travelling was moving 
Eoutliward as rapiiUy as they were .adv.anciu.!; 
north, so th.at on tlie 24tii, after iiaving travelled 
apparentlv 22 miles in the three previous days, 
they found themselves in the same latitude as on 
the 21st. Under tlicso circumstances, Pairy resolved 
to return, which ho accordingly did, reaching his 
ship on the 21st of August. The highest point, 
reached hy liim was 82° 40’.. A new land, aliout 
“’00 miles north of Nova Zcmhla.'to wluoli tlio nanie 
Franz Joseph Land has been assigned was dis- 
covered hy the Austro-Hungarian Polar Expedition 
of 1872—1874, under Lieutenants Woyprccht and 
Payer Its south coast lies about the 80tli paT.allel, 
and it w.as explored, by means of sledges, up to 
8''’° 5' FT while land was seen extending as far as 
83° N. In 1854, two American cxpiorei-s passed 
through Smith’s Sound, and reached Cape Eonsti- 
tulion in 82° 27’ N. lat., and saw, .as they thoimht, 

.a boundless open polar sea. The Pofens sailed m 
July 1871 from New London, U.S., and reached 8- 
IG' N It was now seen that the supposed polar sea 
is a sound entering Kennedy Cliannel, strengthening 
the hope of reaching the Pole through Smiths 
Sound. An English Arctic expedition started in 
1875, and, proceeding througli Smiths Sound, suc- 
ceeded iu reaching the highest latitude ever attainou, 
83° 20’. It returned the following year. 

Antarctic Expeditions.— Dxa attempts to penetrato 
to the south pole arc of very recent date, mainly 
because a knowledge of the southern ijolar regions 
is only v.aluahlo to Europeans from a scici^ific point 
of view. Cooli and Eurncaux are tile first navi- 
gators who .are icnown to have orossod the Antarctic 
Oircle, but the former penetrated only to lat. 71 10 
S., and neither made any discoveries of import.anco. 
Bellinvlianson, a Russian navigator, reaolied iat. 
70’ S.° in 1819, .and two yc.ars after, discovered. 
Alexander’s Land and Peter’s Land, tlien the most 
southerly isl.auds knonm. In 1S23, Captain 
Weddell readied lat. 74° 15 S., long. 34 IG \\ ., 
and saw beyond him an open sea to the south, 
but made no important additions to onr geograplu- 
cal knowledge. In 1831, Captain John Biscoe 
discovered Enderhy Land; and in 13o9, the | 
sealing-schooner, Eiiza ScoUj from New Zealand, 
discovered Sabrina Land (q. v.) ; and in tlm samo 

• year, the United States’ expedition, under Captain 
I Wilkes, set out on a career of exploration, which 
I resulted in tlio discovery (January 1810) of what he 
’ witli renson. supposed to bo n. continuous const-line, 

: thoudi an ico-line of from 8 to 12 miles in wadth 

• prevented him from establishing its contiiuuty 
, beyond dispute. The (supposed continental) coast 
I stretched from Eingold’s Knoll on tho cast, to 
i Enderhy Land on the west, and W'as distinmiishecl 
i by the absence of currents to disturb the icc- 
l harrier, and by a much loss precipitous character 
» than belongs to islands. In 1840, a French expe- 
l dition, under D’UrviUe, disooverod a line of coast 
1 lyin" dircotly south from Victoria (Australia) on 
J the Antarctic Oircle. But the most important 
f discoveries of all wore aciiievcd hy Captain (after- 

i wards Sir James) Clarke Boss, who made tliree 
’ several voyages in 1841—1843, discovering Victoria 
s Land (q.v.), .and tracing its coast from l.afc 71° to 
1 lat 78° 10’ (tho highest southern latitude ever 
0 attained). In his tliird voy.ago, Ross 'proved that 
- the lands discovered hy D’Urville vvere islands of 

ii inconsidcrahio magnitude; and his antarctic expedi- 
e tion has besides supplied much important informa- 
it tion to the students of natm-al history, geologj', and 
n above all of hlagnetism (q. v.). Ross’s geographio.al 
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ciiscoverics have since been confinnedj bnt a large 
extent of surface mthin the Antarctic Circle stiU 
remains unexplored. 

POLARISA'TIOhT OF LIGHT. A ray of light 
from the sun or a lamp, ■which has not been reflected 
or refracted in its course to the eye, possesses no 
properties by •which one side of it can be distin- 
guished from another ; if, for instance, it be divided 
into two by a colourless doubly-refracting crystal, 
such as Iceland spar, these two r.ays ■\vill be of appar- 
ently equal intensity in whatever position the 
crj’stal be placed (IIefeaction, Douule). Bnt if 
the ray has been reflected from a surface of glass or 
water, it is found that in general the intensities of 
the two r.ays into which it is diaddedbythe doubly- 
refracting crystal are not onlj' unequal, but depen- 
dent upon the position of the crystal with reference 
to the plane in avhich the light was previously 
refracted or reflected. This is a conclusive proof 
that the light has undergone some change by reflec- 
tion or refraction, so that it is no longer the same 
all round, but possesses sides (in the language of 
Kewton), or (in modem phraseology) is polarised. 
Perhaps the most complete illustration of this very 
important fact is to be found by using two doubly- 
refracting bodies — two small crystals of Iceland spar, 
for instance — and pasting on a side of one of them 
a slip of paper with a pin-hole in it. On looking 
through this crystal, the covered side being turned 
towards a bright body, we see tivo images of the 
pin-hole, equally bright. Look at these through 
the second crystal, each is in general doubled; 
we see four images of the pin-hole, but these arc 
generally unequal in brightness ; and by timning 
either of the crystals roiuid the line of sight as 
an axis, we find that there are positions, at right 
angles to each other, in which only two images 
are ■visible. If we turn further, the lost images 
apjie.ar faint at first, and gradually becoming brighter, 
while the others become fainter in proportion ; till, 
■when we have completed a quarter of a revolution, 
the new images alone remain, the others having 
disappe.ired. From this it follows that each of the 
rays into which a single beam of light is decomposed 
by double refraction possesses sides, or is polarised ; 
and to such an extent as to be incapable of being 
again doubly refracted in certain positions of the 
second crystah By taking advantage of the differ- 
ence of the refractive indices (Repkactiox) of the 
two raj's produced by Iceland spar, and the close 
agreement of one of them with that of Canada 
balsam, Nicol constructed his ‘ prism,’ which is one 
of the most useful pieces of polarising apparatus. It 
consists of two pieces of Iceland spar cemented 
iiwith Canada b.alsam, and allows only one of the two 
rays produced by double refraction to pass through. 
When we look at a flame through two Hicol’s prisms 
in succession, we find that the amount of light 
transmitted depends on their relative position. If 
they are similarly placed, ave have the maximum 
amount — viz., half the incident light ; if they , are 
crossed, that is, if one be made to rotate through a 
right angle from the position last mentioned, no 
light, not even the most powerful sunlight, can jiass 
through the transparent combination. There are 
certain doubly-refracting bodies, such as tourmaline, 
iodosulphate of quinine, &c., which by absorption 
stifle^ one of the two r.ays into avhich they diaride a 
beam of light ; and avhich act therefore precisely as 
Nicol’s prism does. But they haam the great dis- 
advantage of colouring the transmitted light a'ery 
strongly ; and this renders them unfit for the study 
of the gorgeous phenomena of colour (perhaps the 
gr.andest displays in optics) which are produced by 
polarised light. But for the a'erifieation of the 
facts to avhieh ave noav proceed, a tourmaline or a 


Bicol’s prism avill do equally aa'ell, and aa"!!! be 
called the analyser. And first as to the reflection 
of light, a cause of polarisation first detected by 
Malus. If aa*e examine by* Ihe analyser light 
reflected from water, unsila’ered glass, polished 
or a'arnished wood, jet, &o., ave find that it is more 
or less completely polarised; but that there is a 
particular angle for each substance, at avhich if light 
be reflected (see Eeflection) from its surface it is 
completely polarised; that is, can be completely 
stopped by the analyser in certain positions, just as 
a ray avhich has passed through a hricol’s prism. It 
avas discovered by Brewster that this .angle, called 
the polarising angle, has its tangent equal to the index 
of refraction of the reflecting body : or, in another 
form, the reflected light from a surface of glass, 
avater, &c., is completely polarised when its direction 
is perpendicular to that of the corresponding refracted 
ray. The light reflected from the second surface of 
a glass plate is also completely polarised at the 
same angle ; and one of the most useful polarisers 
which can be made is a pile of thin glass plates, from 
the surfaces of which light is reflected at the proper 
angle, avhich is for ordinary window-glass about 54°. 
The light which passes through the glass plates is 
partially polarised, and its polarisation is more 
nearly complete the greater the number of plates 
employed. And it appears that these rays are 
polarised in planes perpendiciUar to each other — i. e., 
that the analyser avhich extinguishes the reflected 
ray has to be turned through 90° to extinguish the 
refracted ray. 

In order that ave may .arrive .at some ideas as to 
the natnre of polaris.ation, ave must consider on the 
basis of the Hndulatory Theory of Light (q. v.) how 
a ray of light c.an have sides. If we take, for a 
comparison, waves of sound, as we knoav that in 
them (Sound) the particles of air move back and 
forward in the line in avhich the sound travels, ave 
see that a beam of sound cannot possibly have sides, 
since the motions of the particles of air in it are 
precisely the same from avhatever side ave consider 
them. Next take waves in avater, avhere we see the 
water rising and falhng as the undulation (not the 
water) travels uniformly onavard in a horizontal 
direction ; and this at once gives the reqiured 
analogy. So far as phenomena of Interference 
(q. a*. ; see also Deffeaction) are concerned, waves, 
aa-hether in air or in avater, present them, so that 
they merely sheav us that light depends on undula- 
tions, but not the kind of undulation. But when, 
from the facts of polarisation, we find that a ray of 
light can_have sides, we see that the 'vibrations of 
the luminiferous medium must be transverse to the 
direction of the ray. Common light, then, consists 
of a’ibrations avhich take place indifferently and in 
succession in all directions tensverse to that of the 
ray ; while light avhich is completely polarised has 
its vibrations limited to a particular transverse 
direction. A Nieol’s prism alloavs no light to pass 
tlvrough it except that avhich vibrates in a particular 
transverse direction, depending upon the position of 
the axes of the pieces of Iceland spar of avhich it is 
made. Light which has passed through one Nicol’s 
prism is sifted so as to contain none but such trans- 
verse adbr.ations, and avill of course pass freely 
through a second prism, or be completely or partially 
stopped by it ; according as the two prisms are 
rimUarly situated, or turned so that the directions 
of the a’ibrations they can transmit are inclined at 
right angles, or at any other angle. 

It is not yet settled what the direction of these 
vibrations is in .any particular case ; whether they 
take place in, or perpeiidicular to, the plane of 
polarisation ; and the point is extremely important 
in the theory of the subject, though not to the 
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explanation of the ordinarjr experimental results. 
To explain the nature of this difSculty, ive merely 
mention the simple case of polarisation by reflection 
at a glass plate. Do the vibrations of the reflected 
ray take place perpendicular io the plane of reflec- 
tion’ (i. e., parallel to the reflecting surface), or do 
they take place in the plane of reflection ? Some 
high authorities are in favour of the latter hiTio- 
thesis, but the general opinion of scientific men at 
present unquestionably leans to the former. Many 
delicate experiments have been made to decide the 
question, but their results have been irreconcilable 
avith each other. From the results which we have 
just arrived at, it is evident that the oscillations, or 
vibrations of the luminiferous medium, of which 
light consists, are similar to those of the bob of a 
Pendulum (q. v.), the ray in this ease being supposed 
to proceed vertically downwards. Polarised light 
consists of vibrations analogous to those of the ordi- 
nary pendulum, backward and forward in a line. 
But we have seen that any motion of the pendidum 
may be compounded of two such motions in planes 
perpendicular to each other. This is analogous to 
the decomposition of common light by a doubly- 
refracting crystal into two rays polarised at right 
angles. But we find in nature, and can produce 
artificially, motions of the luminiferous medium 
resembling exactly the elliptic, and circitlar, motions 
of the (conical) pendulum. They occur in nature in 
all cases of refloetion from metallic surfaces, and 
also from the swfaces of highly refractive bodies, 
such as diamond, &o. The easiest artificial method 
of procuring them is to allow 
polarised light to pass through 
a thin plate of a doubly-refract- 
ing crystal, such as a film of 
mica. Thus, if OA. be the direc- 
tion of vibration of the polarised 
light, the ray moving perpendi- 
I ciUarly to the paper, Oa, 06, 
■' the directions (at right angles 
to each other) of vibration of 
the two rays into which it is 
divided by the mica, wo have 
only to let fall from A perpen- 
diculars on Oa and 06 to deter- 
mine the extent of the resolved 
vibrations in these directions. 
How if the two rays moved 
equally rapidly throirgh the mica, they would 
simply recombine on leaving it into a single plane 
polarised ray, whose rdbrations would be repre- 
sented by OA as before. But, in general, one 
of the rays is retarded more than the other, and 
the combination of two such oscillations is seen by 
geometrical considerations to give an ellipse whose 
centre is at O, and which touches each side of the 
rectangle of which Ao and A6 are half sides. The 
limiting forms of these ellipses are, of course, the 
diagonals of the rectangle ; so that there are two 
cases for the light remaining plane polarised after 
passing through the mica, for an infinite number in 
which it will be eUiptically polarised. Also the 
difference of retardation of the two rays may be 
such as to correspond to a description of these 
ellipses either right-handedly or the opposite. In 
particular cases the ellipse may be a circle ; then it 
is obvious that the rectangle must become a square, 
that the directions of vibration of the two rays in 
the mica must be equally inclined to that of the 
original polarised ray, and that one ray must be 
retarded an odd number of quarter oscillations more 
than the other. If it be 1, 5, 9, &c., quarter oscilla- 
tions, the rotation is in one direction; if 3,. 7, H. &c., 
it is in the opposite. Circularly polarised light 
cannot be distinguished by the eye, even with the 


help of a NicoTs prism, from common light ; but by 
the interposition of a thin plate of a doubly-refract- 
ing crystal, phenomena are produced which common 
li^t cannot give. Before we leave this part of the 
subject, it may be remarked that the composition of 
two equal and opposite circular vibrations produces 
a plane vibration, whose plane depends upon th,e 
simultaneous positions of the revohdng bodies in 
their circular orbits. Hence a plane polarised ray 
may always be considered as made up of two circu- 
larly polarised rays, and if these pass through a 
medium which retards one more than the other, the 
plane of polarisation of their resultant, when they 
leave the medium, will in general not be the same as 
that of the incident ray. In other words, the piano 
of polarisation will have been caused to rotata 
through a certain angle, which will be proportional 
to the difference of retardation of its ciroidar com- 
ponents. This is the explanation of what Biot 
called Hoiatonj Polarisation in quartz, turpentine, 
sugar, &c., and of the rotation of the plane of polar- 
isation discovered by Fhraday when a polarised 
ray passes through a transparent body under the 
action of a magnet. 

In the first of these cases, the reUrdation is due" 
to molecular heterogeneity ; in the second, it 
depends upon moleoiilar motions produced by the 
magnet. The effect is greater in each case the 
more refrangible the rays ; and therefore, when the 
light which has p.assed through the medium is 
examined with an analyser, the successive colours 
of the spectrum are cut off each at a different angle, 
and the observed tint is that compoimded of those 
which remain. The Saceharimeter (q. v.), for the 
determination of sugar in a liquid, is an application 
of the first case; the second has not as yet been 
applied to imy_ practical purpose, but it has given 
most valuable imormation as to the ultimate nature 
of magnetism. 

When polarised light passes through a slice of 
any uniaxal doublo-refoacting crystal, nearly in the 
direction of its axis, it is obvious that the difference < 
of retardation of the two rays into which it is 
divided will depend only upon (1) their refrangibility 
and (2) their inclination to the axis of the crj'staU 
Hence, if we suppose the light to bo homogeneous, 
the effects of interference, and subsequent applica- 
tion of the analyser, must be to produce appearances 
of bright and dark spaces, symmetrically disposed 
round the axis ; that is, S series of concentric 
circular rings. The superposition of the separate 
sets of rings, for each colour of the spectrum, pro- 
duces the appearance actually observed ; a series of 
coloured rings, lilre those known as Hewton’s Kings, 
due to Interference (q. v.). Besides these, however, 
there is a dark or bright cross, consisting of two 
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Fig. 2. — TJniaxiJ Crystal ; Black Cross. 

black or white bauds, intersecting each other in the 
co mm on centre of the rings. The dark bands are 
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due to the absolute stoppage by polariser or 
analyser, avhen placed in positions 90“ from 
eyniinotry, of all light whose vibrations are exe- 
cuted in the principal planes of the polariser and 
analyser. A similar explanation applies to any 
other case. The S3’stem of coloured rings thus 
produced is one of the most splendid results of 
optical combinations j-et produced ; and may he 
seen by any one bj' the help of such simple a2ipar- 
atus as two fragments of window-glass and a jhece 
of clear ice from the surface of a jiond. In undis- 
turbed freezing, the axis of the ice crystal is 
pcqiendicular to the surface of the water, and the 
cake of ice is therefore, as it were, cut for our 
purpose. If light he reflected at an angle of about 
51° from the first piece of glass, pass peqicndicularly 
through the ice, .and be 
again reflected (at 51°) 
. from the second piece 
of glass, the phenomen.a 
above deseribed, and 
rudely represented in 
the annexed cuts, will 
be at once seen, the 
appearances varjing 
with the relative posi- 
tion of the .planes in 
which the reflections 
take place from the 
jiieecs of glass. If 
these pianos he at right 
angles to each other, 
wo have the black cross as in the first figure; 
if parallel, the white cross as in the second. 

If, instead of, a uniax.al crj’stal,' a biax.al crj'stal, 
such as nitre or arragonite, ho cmifloj’ed, the sj’stcm 
of coloured rings and dark brashes is more complex ; 
symmetry now requiring their aiTangement about 
the (ico optic axes. The goner.al appc.arance of the 
rings and brushes depends now, not only on the 
relative i)osition of the polariser and analyser, 
but also on the position of the oi-ystal (which is 
no longer S3’rametrio.al about an axis) with reference 
to these planes. The two following figures illus- 
trate the n.ature of the change duo to an alteration 
of the position of the crystal, the polariser and 
analyser being fixed in planes at right angles to 
each other. 
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Fig. 3. — ^XTmaxal Cryst.al ; 
IVluto Cross. 



Fig. 4. — Biaxal Cr3’stal ; Black Cross. 



Fig. 5. — ^Biaxal Crystal; Black Cross changed to 
hyperbolas by rotating the ciystaL 

By employing circularly or eUiptically polarised 
light, these appearances may be still further varied, 
but we cannot enter into details.- 


Every doubly-refracting body produces a change 
^on polarised light which'^ passes through it. 
Hence the application of the polariser and analyser 
(usually glass mirrors, or Nicol's prisms) to the 
microscope is often of very great use in detecting 
crystalline, and other structural peculiarities. Solid 
bodies, such as glass, which are singly refractive, 
become doubly refractive when strained either by 
external forces or by unequal heating. A per- 
manent state of strain is produced in glass when it 
is cooled quickly. All these phenomena are beauti- 
fully exhibited by polarised light. Again, the 
application of polarised light is sometimes of great 
importance in qualit.ative analysis, where only an 
exceedingly small quantity of a substance is pro- 
ctinablc tor examination, by enabling the chemist 
to determine whether a minute crystal is doubly 
refractive or not. 

A practical applic.ation of a polarising prism may 
be mentioned. In s.almon spearing it is often 
exceedingly difiicult to see the fish at the bottom of 
the stream, on account of the glare of light reflected 
from the surface. But as this light is always 
partially, sometimes W’hoUy polarised, a great part 
of it may be arrested by the analyser held in a 
proper azimuth ; while the light escaping from the 
water -will suffer little loss. 

The light of the sk3', being mainly reflected light, 
is of course partially polarised. The investig.ation 
of this subject has been most abl.y conducted by 
Brewster (Trans. Il.S.E., 1SC2 — 18G3). 

POLA'EITY. . The north and south poles of the 
earth’s axis are terms familiar to all ; and so are the 
derived terms of the north and south poles of a 
Magnet (q. v.). A right-handed and a left-handed 
corltscrew, or helix, are also perfectly well Icnown. 
The distinction between the members of any of 
these pairs leads us to the consideration of polarity, 
which it is difficult to define except by illustra- 
tions. In the case of the helix, it is the difference 
between right-handed and left-handed ; not as in 
a magnet, the difference between the two ends. 
If wo look closely into the question, we find that 
it is impossible to define the term ‘right-handed 
rotation’ in the abstract. We may define it as 
being the same as th.at of the hands of a watch, or 
that of the apparent motion of the celestial bodies 
about us in this northern hemisphere; but to a person 
at the equator, or to one who had never seen a 
watch, such comparisons would be without meaning. 
In fact, it is impossible to give a definition of even 
such a simple term as ri'y/if, down, cast, &o., inde- 
pendent of reference to the motion or position of 
some external object. But there is, in many cases, 
an important scientifio reality underlying, and 
perhaps causing these difficulties. To a spectator 
looking down upon the north pole of the earth, the 
axial rotation would appear to be left-handed, or 
opposite to that of the hands of a watch ; whilo 
at the south polo the appearance' is the reverse. In 
fact, as motion in a horizontal straight line appears 
to bo from right to left, or from left to right, accord- 
ing to the side on w-hich the spectator stands ; 
so motion in a cun-e appears to be right-handed or 
left-handed, according to the side of its plane from 
which it is looked at. And this is now knowm to 
be the cause of the difference of poles in a magnet ; 
the hypothesis of two magnetic fluids is dismissed, 
and Ampere’s explanation, that in a magnet currents 
of electricity revolve round each particle in planes 
perpendicular to the direction of magnetisation, at 
once accounts for the dissimilarity of the poles. 
Such a figure ns this gives a clear idea of the subject. 
A little electric current, such as that in the figure, 
in which positive electricity passes in the direction 
indicated by the arrow-head, acts upon external 
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bodies exactly as a small magnet would whose axis 
is, as in the cut, perpendicular to its plane, the 
arrow-head representing the north 
pole ; that is, the pole which turns 

towards the South. Again, an 

electric current passing in a 
[ X straight wire would at first sight 

appear to ho altogether indepen- 
T (Jent of polarity ; yet it is found 

that such a current moving in 
the straight line in the cut, in the direction of the 
arrow-head, tends to mal:o the north pole _ of a 
magnet rotate round it in the direction indicated 
by the arrow-head in the circle. Ag.ain, there 
are certain crystals, which, when heated, become 
electric.' One end of a prism of tourmaline, for 
inst.ance, takes positive, the other negative elec- 
tricity. Also certain crj’stals of quartz cause a 
ray of Polarised Light, which passes along their 
axis, to rotate right-handedly ; others left-handedl 3 '. 
The difference in these cases is due to molecul.ar 
arrangement, other effects of which are easily seen 
in the tourmaline, in the dissymmetry of the two 
terminals of the prism, and, in quartz, in the posi- 
tion of certain sm.all faces of the crystel, so that a 
preliminary inspection enables us to predict the 
direction of the cfiect to be obtained from any 
p.articular speeimen. The term has various other 
applications, amongst the least defensible of which 
is that to light. See Polarisatiok. 

PO'LDEE, a word used in the topography of the 
Netherlands, is the name given to land below the 
level of the sea or nearest river, which, originally a 
morass or lake, has been drained and brought under 
cultivation. An ombankinent, forming a canal of 
auflieient height to comm.and a run towards the sea 
or river, is made, and when carried quite round, as in 
the case of the Haarlem Lake, it is called the Ring- 
vaart. At one or more points on the embankment 
apparatus for lifting water is placed, and worked by 
wind or steam-power. If the lake deepens towards 
the centre, sevcr.al cmb.anlunents and canals aro 
necessary, the one within the other, formed at differ- 
ent levels as the water-surface becomes lessoned, a 
connection being maint.ained with the outer canal, 
which secures a run for the drainage av.ater. In the 
Schermer polder, N. Holland, aro four can.al levels, 
the laud between forming long parallelograms. 
The water from the inner space is lifted into 'the 
first can.al ; that again, with the dr.ainago of the 
second section, is thrown into the second, and so on 
imtU the outer canal is reached, and .a fall obtained. 
The Netherlands polders arc very numerous. The 
Beemster, a rich district of N. Holland, till 1012 
water, is crossed .at i-ight angles by fine .avenues, and 
dotted with farm-houses and orchards. In 1SG3, 
pop. 393S. The Zj-po, Schermer, and Puriner 
aro fertile polders, but the most important is the 
drained Haarlem Lake (q.'v.). The land reclaimed 
amounted to nearly C0,000 acres, and, in IS/D, 
had a pop. of 12,570, avith 2SG7 horses, 5S97 hc.ad 
of horned c.attle, 7923 sheep, &c. There were in 
cultiv.ation — colza, 033 acres ; m.adder, 31S ; il.ax, 
2572 ; be.ans, 2353 ; potatoes, 737 ; avheat, ‘1502 ; rye, 
2302; b.arlcy, 2145; oats, 12,734; beet, 400; pc.as, 
737; mustard, 95 ; canary seed, 42 ; and other crops, 
270. In 1874, in the Haarlemmecr were 044 births, 
I 334 deaths, and 95 m.arriages. In connection avith 
the near canal from the North Sea to Amsterdam, 
sevcr.al extonsia'o tracts of land haa'c been reclaimed 
from the Ij, and formed into v.aluable polders, some 
of aadiich aro noav bearing he.avy crops. 

POLE, Oardikal REGtNALT), bom in Stafford- 
shire in the year 1500, aaaas the son of Sir Richard 
Pole, Lord hlontacute, by Margaret, Countess of 
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Salisbury, daughter of the Duke of Clarence, the 
brother of Edaa-ard IV. His earlj' education avas 
receia-cd from the Carthusians at Sheen, avhence', 
being liberally provided for by the king his relative, 
he passed to Magdalen College, Oxford, and haanng 
reccia-cd deacon’s orders, aa-as ada’anced to sea'eral 
valuable preferments, through the faa-our of the 
king, Henry VIII. For the further prosecution of 
his studies, he avent to the .unia’ersity of Paris, and 
thence to Padua, aadiere he formed the friendship 
of a distinguished group of scholars and friends, all 
of avhom subsequently took a leading part in public 
affairs — Contareni, Bembo, Sadolcto, and others. 
In 1525, he returned to England, avhore the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities aaa’aited his acceptance. But 
it aams about this time that Henry had resoh’cd 
upon the divorce from his queen Catharine, and 
P. not only withheld his assistance in carrjing out 
the project, but provoked the undjdng resentment 
of the king by his well-known treatise, De Unilate 
Ucclesiasticd. His preferments and pension were 
witbdr.awn, and preparations were made for his 
impeachment. This, and probably still more ex- 
treme measures, he evaded by withdrawing from 
England. Tlie king’s resentment fell instead upon 
his elder brother, and upon his aged mother, 
the Countess of Salisburja During -the rest of 
Henry’s reign, P. remained in exile. The pope, for 
the maintenance of whose authority, in the cause 
of the injured C.ath.arinc, P. was regarded ns a 
martyr, treated him with distinguished favour, and' 
elevated him to the cardinalate. He avas employed 
in many affairs of the highest importance, being 
sent as legate, in 1537, to France and the Low 
Countries, from both avhich states Henry VIII. in 
aaain demanded his extradition. Ho also took an 
active part in the discussions on the Interim ; and 
avlien the Council of Trent avas opened, he avas 
•appointed one of the three legate-presidents avho 
acted in the name of the pope, Paul HI. (q.'a*.). On 
this pontiff’s death in 1549, P. aams all but elected 
to succeed. For some time after Paul's death, he 
resided chiefly in a monastery near Verona, in com- 
paratia’c retirement, until the accession of Mary 
called him back to active life, as the main instru- 
ment of the reconc'diation of England aadth the 
p.apacya On Noa-ember 24, 1554, P. solemnl}’’ entered 
Londou as legate and plenipotentiary of the Roman 
sec, possessing in an equal degree the confidence 
of the queen. In the arebious charge thus intrusted 
to him, he acquitted himself with much prudence, 
and, considering the circumstances of the time, with 
singid.ar moderation. In the religious or politico- 
religious severities which marked the later history 
of Mary’s reign, it is all but certain th.at P. had no 
share. He was cre.ated Archbishop of Canterburj', 
and Chancellor of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. On the difficult and critical question 
of the disposal of the church property conlisc.ated 
in the former reign, P., who saw the necessitj' of 
moderation, was lor a time at issue udth the pope ; 
but his representetions were successful in producing 
a more moderate policj’, .and the work of reunion 
appeared to' proceed with every" prospect of a 
comidete perm.anent issue, when it was interrupted 
by the death of the queen in 1558. P. died within 
less than twentj’-four hours afterwards. Besides 
the tre.atise 2)c Unitate, already' mentioned, he is 
also the author of a book Dc ConcUio, and of other 
treatises on the authority of the Eom.an pontiff and 
the Eeform.ation of England, and of very many most 
important letters, fidl of interest for the history 
of the time. 

. POLEAXE, a weapon consisting of an axe-head 
mounted on a long pole. There ^YO^e many' v.arietics 
of this arm, passing from a great hand-axe to an 
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I nxo-Iientlc.l spear or hnlbcrt several of tlie longer which grow through tho lighter-coloured fur of the 
sorts bearing hut little resemblance to an axe. In animal — The Ferret (q. v.) is supposed by some to 
the iiai-}', a poleaxe or boarding-hatchet bo a mere v.arioty of the poloc.at.— A dark- coloured 

I IS a hatchet mth a handle about fifteen kind of ferret is commonly rcg.arded as a cross 

inches long, .and a sharp point bending between tho P. and the fciTet, and is sometimes 

y/ A domiwards .at the back opposite the called tho Pokcai-fa-ret. The P. breeds in May or 

^1 1 blade. It is used for boarding or resisting June, making its nest in an old rabbit burrow or 

1 MS/ '^'’‘■'TOors. similar hole, and producing four, five, nr six young. 

V POLECAT, or FITCHET (Mwtcla —In North America, the Skunk (q. v.) is called 
putoniis, or Pittoriu ,*! a quadruped polecat, 

of the M'e.ascl family {Muslclida), .and POLEMOEIA'OBiE, a natural order of exoge- 
commonly referred to the .same genus nous pl.ants, .allied to Convolvxilacea;, and containm<» 

JLl with the weasel, sto.at or cianine, &c. It more than 100 known species, natives of temperate 

B 13 tho larmst Lriti.sh species of that countries, and particularly abundant in the north- 

pnus, the Icn.rth of tlie head and body ivcstern p.arts of America. They are mostly herba- 

X ^ ^ IcniTfcii ccoiis plants, wtli alternate and often pinnated 

of the tail more Ilian hve inches, the form leaves ; regular hermaphrodite flowei’S ; S-cleft 

stouter than that of the weasel or of the cal3'x ; 5*lobed corolla ; 5 stamens, springinff from 

crniino. Its colour is a deep blackish the tube of the corolla; the ovary free, surrounded 

hroiui; the head, tail, and feel almost with a fleshy disc; tho style surmounted by a 

^ V parts yellowish, tho ears o*clcft stigma ; the fruit a capsule with 3 cells, and 

f edged 'yitii vliito, ami a whitish space 3 valves ; the seeds often enveloped in mucus, which 

round the muzzle. The hair is of two contains spiral threads. Some of tho species aro 

lands .a short woolly fnr, which m pale favourite g.arden flowers, 'as Polcmonium cmruleum, 

17^'."’'°''. somewhat tawny; and long Oohtra scanckns, and species of Phlox, Ipomopsis, 

rolc.axc. sinning hairs of a nob bl.ack or brownish- Gilia, kc. None arc of v.alue otherwise. Pole- 

black colour, which .are most niiincrous noniiim eantkum, the only British species, and 

or. uio d.arkost P^rts. The nose is sh.arp, the ears a r.are plant in Britain, is well known in gardens 
short and round, tlie tad pretty equally covered by the curious name of JucoVa Ladder. It is also 
V. i.h longisli hair. There is a pouch or follicle c.allcd Greeh I’alcrian. It is not supposed to bo 
under the tail, which cxinlcs .a 3'cllowish, creamy roall3' tho Polciiioitium of the ancients, to which 
RUbrt.anco of .a very fetid odour ; and this odour is great medicinal \-irtiies wore .ascribed by them. It 
particnlar]3' strong when tho animal is irritated or Jms a stem from one to two feet high, pinnate 
ak.nnciL Hence, npiiareuUy, its name Poomnrt le.avcs, and .a panicle of blue (or while) iFowers. 

{lov’ Marten), which, with various provincial -n/iT wev-m a a- cot/, 

‘ POLE TA, a prcpar.ation of Semolina (q. v.) or 

_ of Indian coni or inaizo mo.al, which is used as food 

'• , \ I by all classes in It.al3'. By tho poorer classes, maizo 

r* \ i; o’ isunivei-sallyiiscd. Tlio material is mixed with milk 

, yvV .* or avater, .and boiled until it is just thick enough to 

. a pour out into a dish, in which it becomes ns linn .as 

■ '■'-A'h -C ‘1 thick jcll3a CIiccso is gr.ated over it, .and other 

'• 1 ,'’^- h .irt'*'-' I condiments .arc .added according to t.astc, and it is 
r.'.:.? '■ I cut out in slices, and either eaten at once, or some- 

i tunes tho slices aro lightly fried in oil or butter. 
Semolina being much more expensive, is only used 
■ 113' the wc.althicr people, .and many incredioats aro 

added to suit their tastes. 

' '(• FOLE-STcVIt, or POLARIS, tho nearest con- 

--..-/A " -iV opiciious star to tlio north pole of tho celestial 

Polecat equator. The star which at tho present time goes 

iolcc.at (.irujkla palonus). „ndcr the name of the 'polo-star’ is tho star t in 

TA I- , /n, , . eonstell.ation of Ursa Minor. By ex.amining 

modihaations .as -PnhniT^r/, T/miijimr/, to., 13 pro- .attentively the gcncnal movement of tho stars 
valent in most parts of Bnt.am. I'be origin of the throiighont ,a clc.ar avinter’s night, wo observe th.at 
1^'^‘et is uluch more nneertain. they dcscrihe circles which arc largest .at tho 

me J . avas much more common in Britain in equator, and become smaller and smaller ns avo I 
lonner times than noav .and is .almost o.xtirp.atcd .appro.ach a certain point (tlio north pole of tho 
irom some districts, through the constant avar cclcsli.al equator), close to aa-hich is the star .above 
v..agert ng.aiiist it by g.aniekeepers .and others, mentioned. This ‘pole-star’ is, hoaa-ea-cr, a little less 
it eats cvcrytliing that the gamekeeper avislies to than l.J” from tho jiole, and has a sm.all hut sensible 
pierera-c. it is extremely dc.stnietia-c in the motion round it !3eu Potra. Owing to tho motion 

abundance jircscnt there inadting of the polo of tho celestial equator round that of 
IC to flnnlr nirmfi ntin /anf * 


Poloc.at (.^^ll!lcla piitorius). 


jue j,.,ri,i3 compensawcl liy its ilestniction of rats.— avill then recede from it At tho time of Hipp.avohus 
me T.amnig of the P. docs not scorn to haa-e been (150 me.), it avas 12% and in 1785, 2” 2' from tho 
"ii R-— The skin is north polo. Its place can easily he found in the 


imported from tho north of Europe iindertiic naineof I hcaa-ens, for a line draavn botaa’oen the st.ars a and 
j iwi, ana IS used .as a kind of fur, similar but inferior r. (c.allcd the t\a-o pointers, from this pconliaritv) of 
to tliiit of the Marten (q. v.). It is imported to some tho constellation Ursa hl.ajor, or tho Great Bear, 
tAi^"/,r 1“ north of Eiiroiio. To .artists, the .and produced northaa-nrds for .about 4.1 times its 

11 • b A 13 aa-ell knoavn a.s that of oaa-n length, aadll .almost touch tho pole-star. . Tavo 

o', ! N'c used thousand years ago, tho star fi of Ursa Major avas 

™ pole-star; and about 2300 years before tho 
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Christian era, the star k in the constellation of tlio 
Dra"on avas not moro than 10' from tho north pole ; 
aTliiio 12,000 years after the present time, the bright 
star Vega in Lyra rvill ho within S’ of it. 

'i'ho south polo of tho cclesti.al equator is not 
similarly marked hy the near neighbourhood of a 
bright star, the only star dosen'ing the name of the 
south pole-star being of tho sixth or Ic-a-st visible 
niagnitiulc. 

POLES (Gr. pnlot, a turning-point), in Geo- 
rjrapJni, arc tho two extremities of tho axis round 
which the eartli revolvcj; the^-aro therefore situ- 
ated the one on the north, and tho other on the 
south side of the equator, and equidistant from .all 
parts of it, or in lat. tlO' N. and lat. 00’ S. They .are 
called the luirtli nud south poles of the earth. — In 
tho poles, avhich, for distinction’s .sake, 
are fivqueutly denominated ‘celestial poles,’ are 
those poults in the he.avens to whieh tho earth’s 
axis is ibn’cteil, and round which the be.aven.s seem 
to revolve. 'I’lio cele.stial pole.i are valnablo points 
of reference to astronomers and gcogmjibers, so that 
the determination of their po-ition in the he.avens is 
, a matter of the iilmo.t importance. Unfortun.ately. 

I no .st.ar.i mark flu ir exact lutuation (‘■ec I’oui-.sr.ru) 

, — thoiioh there is a miimle telescoiuc i tar onlj- a few 
cecomls from the north pole, whieh in.a3-bc enqiloj-ed 
inste.ad of it in rouch oh ervalions— and therefore it 
is nece-' '.iiy to adopt rome means for ilr'covering its 
]ireci'ic jH'''ition, 'I’his H ell’ecleil in tho following 
manner: A bright i tar (gemrallj’ the pole-.sl.ar) is 
."•elected, and it i po ation 111 its npp T ami il.s lower 
Ctti.r.r ’'lu.-M (i|. V I IS .'cenrat' !>• noted; the point 
midw.iv between tin . tuo p>i ittoiis of the Fl.ar is 
the pole of the le-a'.'ii-. 'i'll- oh ■ rvation of the 

it.ar'a tv.o p eitionimu t hi rnel-'l for n-fr.’.-tion, 

and it 11 fo." th -t r*- 1 on that the p ile-* tar is i lect- d. I 
."Hire the ed-el -if ^lla't■.on r- mtieh llie lam- in 
both po itions id the i.lar. 'i'he i-rm ‘p-d' A hai, 
however, .i uebr apiilieatnm, ai d' noting the 
extn mitii I of a line pi m ; tlirongh tli" centre of a 
great I iiele p' rp ndn iil.ir t" it i jdaiie ; thus, ave 
have th- poll I of the liori/'in (vi?., llie mtli and 
nadir), tlie p di i of tli- icliptiv, the poh i of a 
mendi.m ; and m tlie laliie ti it'-, the tere.slnal ami 
Cell 'ti.il poll 1 aro epoUi 'i of .aa the poh-i of the 
equator and iqumoeti.d re qieetivela'. — Pole, in 
tifii. ftr-'r, 11 n -d in a aery indeliinte i-ti"’- ; and in 
i’/i','. '•<, it d -no*., s tho e p lint i of a luvla’ at avhieh 
it 1 .iltra-tno or repul-ue i in rgj' ii conccntratciL 
S'" Poi.aiiirv. 

I’DLIA'.NTni;'). S, ■ Tii;i;i:o.it 

PoLI'Cll (l.al. /iv'i'io, tir. /lo'i.'.i’ir. civil govem- 
mi'iit; from /"'i', a iitj), aiv comt.ihles or pe.ace- 
olliceri apjioinli d in all pirti of toavn .and coiintrj" 

for the of v. atelimg prop-rtj' and det-cting 

crime, and arn ,ling oltuidiri and maiiilainmg 
jinlilic order, 'rhoiigh llie word polici man u now, 
c peciall)' 111 tmviis, a Inui -liold aa'oid. the hgal 
demimmaliim is that of coiistalde ; but be is a paid 
constable, to dislingnisb him from unpaid con- 
fd.ablis and iqieend coir.tabh's. In c.ach pari.h in 
lingl.aiid. tho jiedicei of the pc.aeo li.avo power 
to apiiiiint eiuol.ablea to aet gnituitoni-lj' .and 
compiil-iinlv ; hut the ve.tn’ has piwer tore'olav 
that ine or more paid eom-baidej shall be ajqiointi’d, 
in Mlutb ea-e the justices are to make the appoint- 
ment, and tlii'u paid const.ablei nupersede the 
unpaid eoiislables. 'J'liu .• alary of the e parish 
const, ddi;s IS paid out of the iioor-rale.s of the 
jiansli by the ovemceiv. 'I'lio jnstieos .also appoint 
a Miperintendent constable for c.ach petlj* foi- 
siniial division, to i-ttle the fees and .allow.aiicea 
wliicb am to be ]iaid to the eonst.able.s for the 
icniee of sninmousei!, and for tho execution of 

f.lS 


avarrants incident.al to tho olhco of justices of the 
jicace. In all boroughs in England, the corpor.ation 
is empoavered, hj" tho klunicipal Corporation Acts, 
to appoint a avatch committee, ai'ho appoint a suffi- 
cient number of men to act as const.ahlcs. Tho 
trc.asurer of the borough pajts their salaries, avages, 
and alloaaaanccs, as aa'oU as extr.aordinary expenses 
incurred by them. Bj' an act of [i.arli-amout appli- 
cable to counties, tlio justices aro empowered to 
establish a sufricieut police force for each countj', 
and .a chief constable is appointed to govern the aa'holc, 
'The duties of constables or police-officers arc 
exceedingly innllifarions, nnd they receive printed 
regulations to guide them in the proper iliscbargc of 
.SHcii duties. Tlioj" have important duties in refer- 
ence to ibo apprehension of olfendcrs, and tlicir 
jioaa’crs are necessarily larger than those of priv.ato 
individuals. Wberever a person is scon in the act 
of committing a fclonv, it is the dntj’ of every one, 
not mcrclj' of constables, to .apprehend him or her 
without anj’ wamnt, for no av.arr.ant is needed. 
Persons found offi'iiding in nianj' misdemeanours may 
.also be apprebended bj' nii3'bndy without a warrant ; 
but in other c.a'-’es, a conskablo onl5‘ can make an 
arri'..t. In ease of a riot, an3’bod3' m.a3- arrest the 
rioter. C'liiisl.ables are bound to arrest l).aavkers 
trading without a licence ; and vagrants who are 
olTendlng against the Vngr.ant Acts, biich as telling 
fortmu-q loitering about premise.'', &c. The powers 
of eonst.able.s are much greater tb.an tbo."e of 
iiidividii.al.s with reference 'to crimes after tliC3' aro 
committed. 'J’lins, where the const.ablo h.as not Foen 
the oflVncc committed, but is merely told of Ibo fact, 
and he ba’i rea.ion to bclievo it, ho is entitled to 
arrest the party charged svitbout any warrant ; bo 
mii'-t, however, ill Mich ca'cs net onl3’ on reasonable 
mi'-pieion. He is not jiHtilicd, for ex.ainplo, in 
.aiijirebeiidiiig a per.'on ns a receiver of r.tolcu gooiU 
on the mere'n -rtioii of the ])rincipal felon ; nor is 
n const.able jii' tilieil in t.aking a I'crion into cn.stody 
for a mere a'-anlt without a warrant, nnlc.'S bo 
litm elf w.as )'ro.'ent at tiio time tho aasanlt was 
committed, or ri'a'-nn.abl3- apprebend.s a rcnew.alof it. 
If a con t.able have a rea'ioiiable Eiisjiieion that a 
man lias eoinmitted a felons', bo ma}’ .apprehend 
liim ; .and i o a pris’.ate indis’idiial ma3’ do .'■o. 'Idle 
diffi-rence between the .antborit3‘ of the con'-t.ablo 
and the jiris'at- per'on in this re.spcct is, tb.at the 
i.alter is justified only in c.aFe it turn out Ih.at a 
fclonv w.as in fact committed; Imttlie coii.st.ablo m.a3’ 
jw tifs’ the .arn -t and detention whether a felony 
sv.as committed or not. It i.s tho duty of a con- 
i.lable to rai"e a lino nnd cr3’ in cc.arch of a felon, 
and .all private individuals aro bound to join in it, 
otlierwi'c they may bo indicted nnd iiiied. An 
arn-.t 113- a constable is usually made b3' baying 
bands on the part3-, nnd detaining him; lint it is 
cnoiigb for the const.ablo to loncb liim .and c.ay : ‘I 
.arrest you, in the Queen’s name.’ If the p.arty 
nrrosteil be in a homo in biding, tlio con'-t.ablo may 
demand admittance, and if he is refii-ed, m.ay then 
break ojicn the doors; this is ro in .all c.aacs svliere 
the Ji.art3' has committed trc.ason or felons’, or lias 
d.angvrmi.sl3’ woniuled another. In c.asos svhero the 
coust.ahio is not aiitIiori‘-d at common law or 
1)3’ rome otatiito to arrest a part3’ without a 
w.arraiif, then he imut produce a w.arr.ant signed 
Ii3’ a justice of the peace, and show it to tho ]i.irty 
if it is demanded ; and if tho coust.ahlo happens 
not to have tho warrant in his pocket at tho time, 
even though it is not naked for, it is .an illegal .arrest. 
When a part3’ is arrested, it is tho dnt3’ of the 
con.st.ahlo to take him without .aii3’ unreaaonahlc 
del,a3’ lieforo a jiistico of the picace, and meanwhile 
lodge him in safe custody. Tho parl3’ .arrested 
must not he tre.atcd with harshness he3’ond what 
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K j'j ncccspary for safe custody, and therefore it has 
' 'i)e 2 n held that a constable has no right to handcuff 
' a person tvhora he has apprehended on suspicion 
I of felony, unless such person has attempted to 
! ' '"ape, or it be necessary to prevent an escape. 

1 L'f.r has a constable in general a right to search 
1 a person apprehended, unless the latter conduct 
! himself violently. 

The conduct of constables in reference to public- 
houses is of some importance. It is an offence in 
publicans and beer-house heepers, and indeed the 
keepers of all places of public resort, to refuse to 
admit the constable into such house or place at 
any time. Thus, in the case of these places being 
open on Sundays at the times prohibited by 
statute, the constable, if he suspect that the act 
is being violated, may demand admittance, and thus 
s.atisfy himself as to the fact. It is ondng also to 
this power of a constable to enter at all times, that 
he is enabled to detect other offences in public- 
houses, such as harbouring prostitutes and disor- 
derly characters. Constables, when suspecting that 
a betting-house is kept, must first get a warrant 
from a justice of the peace, which can be obtained 
without notice to the parties, and can then break 
into the house. So as to gaming-houses. "While 
constables have summary power of entering public- 
houses, still this is not to be abused; and it is a 
distinct offence in the keepers of all public places 
where wine, spirits, beer, cider, or any fermented 
or distilled liquors are sold on the premises, to 
Imowingly harbour, or entertain, . or suffer^ to 
remain there such constables during the time 
they are on duty,_ except when quelling dis- 
turbances or restoring order. It is an offence 
punishable irith more than usual severity to assault 
constables when in the execution of their duty. 
Though constables are paid in great part by each 
county and borough, and thus by the public at 
large, it is often requisite for individuals to require 
the serrices of extra constables, in which case such 
indiriduals must pay for them at their own expense, 
as is usual in theatres and largo establishments. Of 
late years, considerable complaint had been made as 
to constables interfering in the protection of game- 
preserves and fisheries, it being considered that the 
onmers of those properties ought to bear the extra 
charge, if required, of the constables’ giving more 
than the ordinary attention to qioaohers. But by 
the recent Act, extended powers .of detecting 
poachers of game were given to constables, who are 
now entitled, whenever they suspect people on the 
. highway of being engaged in poaebiug, to stop and 
search them, aud then summon the poachers, if 
necessary, before justices. See PoAcmNG. 

In 1875, tbe total police aud constabulary in Eng- 
land and Wales amounted to 28,280 men. These 
.are subdivided into chief constables of counties, 
GO ; bead constables of boroughs, 158 ; super- 
intendents, 488; inspectors, i)7G ; sergeants, 30G4; 
constables, 23,522 ; additional constables, 801. 
Tbe proportion of policemen to the population 
ia about 1 to 800. In 1872, tbe total police ! 
expenses amounted to £2,372,880, of which I 
£504,453 was paid by Her Majesty’s treasury, 

■ and £79, GOO out of the Superannuation Fund. In 
the estimates for 1878-79, the total expenditure on 
the police force of the United Kingdom was entered 
at .£2,543,235. It is noticeable that in the same 
year in which the clothmg and accoutrements of 
the police cost £177, G7S, the station-house charges, 
printing, and stationery amounted to £187,372. The 
public revenue pays nothing towards the city of 
London police ; it paj’S all the cost of the dock- 
yard police ; it pays nearly one-fifth of the other 
branches of the police. 


In Ireland, the first regular police force was 
e.5tablished in 1814, which w.as improved in 1S3G and 
1839. Originally, the expense was defrayed partly 
out of the Consolidated Fund; hut in 1846, the 
whole expense was home by the Consolidated Fund, 
with trifling exceptions. In 1874, the total cost of 
the constabulary of Ireland amounted to £1,081,407, 
which included items of expenditure ; such as pen- 
sions,! gratuities, rent of barracks, horses, forage, arms, 
ammunition, pa 3 q aud clothing. The number of con- 
stables in 1875 was 11,1G4. 

In Scotland, during the j'ear ending March 1875, 
the police force for the counties was IICO, and that 
for the burghs was 1915 ; total, 3075. In addition 
to this number, the Tweed Commissioners paid for 
27 constables ; 12 more are paid by other fishery 
commissioners, 20 emploj’ed by companies or private 
persons, and IGl by harbour boards. 

POLICE, Military, has two simifications— 1st, 
the org.inised body employed within an army to 
preserve civil order, as distinct from military dis- 
cipline ; and 2d, a civil police with a ufilitary organi- 
sation. The police of an army commonly consists of 
steady intelligent soldiers, who act under the ordera 
of the provost-marshal, .and arrest all persons out of 
hounds, civilians not authorised to pass the lines, 
disorderly soldiers, &c. ; they also attend to sanitary 
arrangements. As in aU military matters, the 
police of an army possess summary powers, and a 
sentence of the provost-marshal is carried out 
immediately after it is pronounced. 

Of civil police with military organisation may he 
instanced, as specimens, the Gendarmerie (q. v.) of 
Prance, the Shirri of Italy, and, in an eminent degree, 
the Irish constabulary. 

PO'LICY (a corruption of the Lat. pohjptycha, 
[analogous to diptycJia, i. e., two-fold, or a pair of 
tablets] applied in tbe middle ages to memoranda 
or registers written on a set of several tablets), as a 
Le^al term, denotes the contract of insurance (Ital. 
pofizza, d’assecurazione), The usual contracts are for 
■^e insurance of life, or rather against the risk of 
death, against fire, against loss of a ship ; but the 
same name is given to a similar instrument adapted 
to meet any other risk. See Insdrahcb. 

POLIGNAC, an ancient French family, which 
takes its name from a castle said to have been 
built in the 6th c., on a rock of the Cevennes, near " 
Puy-en-'Yelay, in the department of Haute-Loire, 
on the site of a Roman temple dedicated to Apollo, 
whence — according to certain rather credulous gene- 
alogists — the castle was originally called Apolli- 
anique, of which Polignac is .affirmed to be only 
a later corruption. The first of -the Polignacs who 
acquired celebrity was Melchior he P., younger 
son of Arsianh, 16th Marquis de P., and born at 
Puy-en-Velay, 11th October 1G61. Destined by his 
parents for an ecclesiastical career, he received an 
excellent education at Paris in the colleges of 
Clermont and Harconrt. In the negotiations of 
Cardinal de Bouillon nuth Pope Alexander VIH. at 
Rome in 1GS9, the young, but astute and insinu- 
ating abbG took a principal part. In 1695, he was 
sent to Poland as French ambassador, wlien John 
Sobiesld was dying; and diplomatised and intrigued 
so cunningly in favour of Prince de Conti, that 'the 
latter was actually elected his successor. Events, 
however, fnistrated this policy, and both Conti and 
P. had to leave Poland rather precipitately, in con- 
sequence of which the latter lost the royal favour, 
lie now retired to his abbey at Bonport, where he 
spent the next four years, partly occupied in the 
composition of a Latin poem entitled Anti-Inicretius, 
which was intended as a refutation of the scepticism 
of Bayie. It appears to be a very respectable and 
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even able performance. In 1702 — after a stroke 
of his usual neat flattery — he avas recalled to 
Versailles, and rose higher into favour than ever. 
Named Auditear de JRoic in 1706, he was sent to 
Rome, where he deamted himself to the study of 
canon and cianl law, was associated in the negotia- 
tions of Cardinal de la Tremouille, and honoured 
with the friendship of Pope Clement XI. In 1712, 
he aa'as appointed Prench plenipotentiary at the 
Congress of Utrecht ; and after his return, obtained 
the abbeys of Corbie and Anchin. When Louis 
XrV. died, P. was at the top of his reputation and 
influence. During the regency of the Duke of 
Orleans, he took part in the conspiracy of CeUa- 
mare, and was banished to his abbey of Anchin. 
In 1720, he was sent to Rome, charged with the 
conduct of French affairs, and remained here for 
about ten yeai-s, and signalised his mission by 
healing the quarrel that was dividing the Gallican 
Churc5i on the subject of the famous bull XJnigeniius. 
In 1726, he was raised, in his absence, to the arch- 
bishopric of Auoh; and on his return to France, 
spent the remainder of his days in literary repose, 
and in the high esteem of courtiers, scholars, and 
the like. He died 3d April 1742. P. succeeded 
Bossuet at the AcadCmie Franjaise in 1704, and 
became an honorary member of the Academie des 
Sciences (1715) and of the AcadUmie des JBelles-lellres 
(1717). See C. Faucher’s Histoira du Cardinal de 
Polignac (2 vols., Paris, 1772), St Simon’s Memoires, 
and D’Argenson’s Memoires. 

The other members of the Polignac family who 
haye an historical name at aU are more notorious 
than noteworthy. In the reign of Louis XVI., 
TOLANDE-hlAKIINE, GaBRIELLE DE POLASTEON, 
Duchesse de P. (bom 1749; died at Vienna, 9th 
December 1793), and her husband, JuiES, Due de 
P. (died at St Petersburg, 1S17), were among the 
worst, but unhappily most favoured advisers of 
Marie Antoinette. They obtained vast sums of the 
public money from their royal master and mistress, 
and were largely, if not mainly responsible for the 
frightful pecuniary extravagance of the court. The 
discovery of the famous Litre Eoxige occasioned the 
exulting cry of Mirabeau : Mille iScus A la Famille 
d’Assas pour avoir sauv& TEtat; nn Million A la 
Famille Polignac pour Vavoir perdu! The Polignacs 
— Icnowing the deep hatred felt towards them by 
the French people — were the first of the noblesse 
to emigrate (16th July 1789). Fi-om the Empress 
Catharme of Russia, the duke received an estate in 
the Ukraine, and did not return to France at the 
Restoration. He left three sous and a daughter, of 
whom only one has become historical — A uguste 
Jules Aumand Maeie, Pkisce de P. (born at 
Versailles, 14th May 1780). On the Restoration, 
he returned to France ; became intimate ■with the 
Comte d’ Artois, afterwards Charles X. ; shewed an 
ardent attachment to the Chinch of Rome — or at 
least to its policy — and, in consequence, received 
from His Holiness, in 1820, the title of Prince ; was 
appointed ambassador at the English court in 1823 ; 
and finally, in 1829, became head of the last 
Bourbon ministry, in which capacity he promul- 
gated the fatal ordonnances that called France to 
arms, and drove Charles X. from the throne. He 
then attempted to flee from the countiy, but was 
captured at Granidlle on the 15th of August ; was 
tried, and condemned to imprisonment for life in 
the castle of Ham, but was set at liberty by the 
amnesty of 29th November 1836. He took up his 
residence in England, but died at Paris, 2d March 
1847. 

POLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
The Polish language is one of the most widcly- 


spread branches of the Slai-ic, forming (accord' 
to Dobrowsky), along with the Bohemian, ■ 
western branch. It surpasses almost all the c^b 
Slavonic tongues in euphony and flexibility, and 
scarcely excelled bj^ any language in point 
brevity. It does not make use of the article, 1,- 
has a most elaborate declensional system, comjji • 
ing seven cases. The conjugation of the i-*. 
is equally elaborate, and enables a Pole to exprr 
transitions and delicate niceties in the conditions ■ 
time and gender quite unknown to the French, . 
German, or English verb. The Polish vocabula, 
is also uncommonly rich. The number of ha,o’ 
consonants in the language, it must be admitted, ’ 
large, and this fact is a marked distinction bctwep> 
it and its eastern sister, the Russian, but in pronun 
ciation, these are so much softened that its euphony 
is preserved. It alone of aU the Slavic dialects, 
with exception of the old Slavic Church lan- 
guage, has two nas.al sounds ; one like the French on, 
the other like the French in. The letter I has also 
a peculiarly broad snarling sound. After the intro- 
duction of Christianity, Latin, the language of the 
church, exercised a powerful influence on its struc- 
ture and development, and subsequent to the 14th 
c., it adopted into its vocabulary numerous German 
words. In the 16th c., Polish, as a written language, 
rapidly attained so high a degree of perfection that 
it sui>planted even Latin itself, until then the lan- 
guage of the state and of the le.arncd. The best 
Polish grammars are those of Mrongovius (3d cd., 
Danz. 1837), Bandtke (Breslau, 1824), Muozkowski 
(Crac. 1845), and Booch-Arkossy (1866) ; the most 
comprehensive dictionary is that of Linde, after 
which rank those of Bandtke (2 vols., Breslau, 1800), 
Mrongovius (Konigsb. 1835), Trojanski (4 vols., 
Posen, 1835 — 1846), and Liebkind (1855). 

The history of Polish literature is divisible into 
fiv'e clearly marked periods. 'Shsjirsi extends from 
a date antecedent to the introduction of Christianity 
down to the close of the 15th century. Of pre- 
Christian Polish liter.ature, nothing has sm-vived 
but some popidar songs and proverbs. Among 
the very oldest literary monuments is a hymn to 
the Virgin M-ary', ascribed to St Adalbert. The 
introduction of Christianity paved the way for a 
Latin literature more or less eoclesiastico-historioal. 
Casimir HI. (q. v.), surnamed the Great, did more 
than any other early Polish monarch for the 
encouragement of litor.ature, and, among other 
things, foimded the university of Cracow, which, 
from the beginning of the 15th c., long continued 
to be the centre of intellectual life and culture 
in Poland. To the 15th c. belong Jan Dluglosz 
(Lat. Longinus), author of a most interesting 
and valuable Hisloria Polonice, in 13 boolcs, and 
otherwise worthy of remembrance ns an able 
diplomatist and philanthropist; also Jan Lasld, 
Archbishop of Gnesen (b. 1457, d. 1531), whose col- 
lection of the oldest' Polish laws. Commune Inchjti 
Polonia: Regni Prmlegmm, is of great historical 
importance. In 1490, the first printing-press in 
Poland was established at Cracow. 

The second period of Polish literature embraces 
the 16th and first quarter of the 17th c., and is 
marked by the use of the Polish as a writtm lan- 
guage. The reigns of Sigismimd I. and Sigismund 
II. Augustus, are regarded as the golden era of 
Polish liter.ature, properly so called. The series of 
poets begins with Nikol. Rej (b. 1515, d. 1568), 
commonly called the Father' of .Polish Poetrg, a. 
native of Zor.avno, in ‘ Little Russi.a,’ and _educ.ated 
at Lemberg and Cracow. He spent his life at the 
court of the Sigismunds. His principal works, 
Wizerimeh Zywota Czlowieha Poczeiwego (Crac. 
1560) and Apophihegmala (Crac. 1668), are full of 
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snarp vrit and stronj; satire, and thongli the language 
is rough and unpolished, it is genuinelj' poetical. 
Alter fjej, the brothers Jan and Piotr Kochanowski 
hold the highest ranlr. Szymonowicz or Simonides 
(d. 11329) acquired hy his Latin odes the name of the 
‘Latin Pindar;’ and his Sklanki (‘Idylls,’ newed. 
Leip. 1S37), modelled on those of Theocritus, exhibit 
a charming simplicity of style. Still more original, 
if scarcely so graceful, are the SielanH (new ed., 
j Leip. 1S3G) of his friend Zimorowicz (A 1629). 

Sebastian Klonondcz, called Acermis (A IGOS), is 
! celebrated as a satirist and descriptive poet. The 
Picformatioh, which rapidly made way in Poland, 
being tacitly approved of by the rulers and m.agnates, 
gave a powerful stimulus to the inteUectual and 
spiritual activity of -the nation — visible in transla- 
tions of the Bible, hymn-hoolcs, and an important 
pidjiit or sermon literature. Among the histori.ans 
of this period, the most celebrated are the brothers 
Bielski; Lukas Gornicki (d. 1591), author of a his- 
torj' of the Polish crown {Dzige w Koronie PoUhiCj, 
Crac. 1637, Wars. 1S04) ; Strzilrowski (d. 15S2), 
whose Chronich of Lithuania (Kdnigsb. 1582) is an 
admirable work ; and Paprocki (d. 1614). 

The third period of Polish literature, extending 
from 1620 to 1750, is coincident udth the rule of 
the Jesuits, who first obtained a footing in Poland 
about 1568, through the influence of C.ardinal Hosius, 
soon possessed themselves of the schools, and, on 
the whole, seriously checked the literary and reli- 
gious growth of the nation. The most consp'cuous 

S oet of this retrogressive period is the Jesuit 
iazimierz Sarbievsid (1595—1640), who avrote only 
in Latin; others more or loss noteworthy are 
Koohowsld (Aed about 1700) ; Ta'ardovski (d. about 
1660) ; Opalinski (A 1655) ; Chros'einski, the 
tr.anslator of Luc.an ; hlorsztjm,' the translator of 
CorneUlo ; and Elz'sbieta Druz'backa (d. 1760). 
Among the historians of tliis period, it may suffice 
to mention Starovolski (d. 1650), author of Polonia, 
sive Stalux Jiefjni Polonicc Dcscripiio (Wolfcnbnttcl, 
1656), and other works ; Kojalowicz, a Jesuit (d. 
1077), and Kaspar Niosiecld, a Jesuit (d. 1745), 
avhose Korona PoUJm (4 vols., Lemb. 1728 — 1743) is 
the most important work on Polish heraldry. 

Tlie fourth period, commencing avith the middle 
of the ISth c., and extending Into the first quarter 
of the 19th, owes its characteristics partly to the 
influence of the Prench literatifre of Louis XIV.’s 
time ; partly also to the liberal patronage of litera- 
ture and science by King Stanislas Augustus, the 
princes Czartoryski, Jablonovski, and other mag- 
nates, and the educational reforms of Stanislas 
Konarski (b. 1700, A 1773). The good work begim 
, by Konarski avas carried oh by ICopczyn'ski (1735 
— 1^17), who aras the first to thoroughly establish 
on a scientific basis the grammar of the Polish 
language in liis GrammaiyiM Norodom ; by Pira- 
moaadez (A 1801) ; by Bohomolec, the Jesuit, avho 
transhated a midtltude of stage-pieces from the 
French ; but aboa'c all, by Adam Stanislas Nams- 
zcavicz, the accomplished translator of Tacitus ; and 
Ignacy Krasicki (1735 — 1801), called the ‘Polish 
Voltaire,’ the centre of the aa-hole Polish literature 
of his age, avhoso satires and fables are reckoned 
the first in his native language. As poets of this 
Eenaissance period, occur the names of Trcmbecki ; 
Cajetan AVegierski, Godebski, .and AA''ezik. The 
most noted dramatist is Boguslavski (d. 1829), who 
wrote .about 80 plays — the majority of which, under 
the title of Lzida Dramaizczne, were published at 
AVarsaw (9 vols., 1820). 

The political storms th.at swept over Europe at 
the close of the 18th and the first yc.ars of the 19th 
c., did not quite destroy the now literary life that 
had burst into blossom under Stanislas Augustus. 


In 1801, the historian Tadeusz Ozacki, Franciszck 
Dmochowski, and Bishop Jan .Abertrandy founded 
at AA’"arsaw the ‘ Society of the Friends of Know- 
ledge,’ which, especially under the auspices of the 
state-councillor Staszye, bore good fruit till it was 
dissolved in 1832, when its library of 50,000 vols. 
avas carried off to St Petersburg. At the same time, 
Jozef Maximili.an Ossolinski, Hugo Kolontaj, and 
Stanislas Potocki, by word and avriting exercised 
a mighty influence on the renov.ation of the national 
spirit. The transition to this newest or ffth period 
was made by Karpinski (1745 — 1825), whose Songs 
and Idylls (4 vols., AVarsaav, 1804 ; new eA, Leip. 
1836) live on the lips of the Polish people; by 
Chancellor A’^oronicz (1757 — 1829), a richly imagin- 
ative poet, and a gre.at orator; by Niemoeavioz 
(1757 — 1841), a statcsm.an, solAer, and author of 
celebrity in his oaani land ; and by the poet Kasi- 
mierz Brodzinsld (1791 — 1835). At AVima, which, 
after 1815, became the centre of Polish literary 
activity, .and a rallying-point for aU the enthusiastic 
spirits of the land, several yoimg men united, avith 
Adam Micldeaa’icz (b. 1798) at their head, in a 
crusade against the still domimant French style of 
literature. AA’^e can only name some of his numerous 
and brilliant associates, as Malczevski (1792 — 1826), 
avhose best production is his wio-l3wio narrative of 
Ukraine life, entitled Maija; Goszczynsld (b. 1806; 
Poems, 3d ed., Breslau, 1852) ; Bohdan Zaleski (b. 
1802 ; Poezyc, llos. 1841, .and later) ; Tomasz Padura 
{Pienia, Lemb. 1842) ; Odyniee (Poezyc, Pos. 1833) ; 
Korsak (Poezyc, Pos. 1833) ; Chodzko (Poezyc, 
Petersb. 1829) ; Groza (Poczye, AVilna, 1836) ; 
Lncyan Siemiensld (b. 1809), an excellent novelist 
and translator; Bielovski (b. 1806), a lyric poet and 
translator; Gorccki, renowned for his pungently 
sarcastic fables (Bajki i Poezje nove, appeared at 
Paris in 1833); Garezynski (Poezyc, Paris, 1833); 
and Slowacld, the most fertile of aU the recent 
Polish poets. Most of these writers bec.ame either 
‘banished men,’ or men who, while living, were 
forced to expatriate themselves. They belonged to 
tho ‘Polish Emigration,’ whose he.adquarters was 
Paris. The most m.any-sided .and prolino of all the 
modem Polish novelists is Jozef Ignaey Kraszeysld, 
whoav.as born atAVarsawin 1812. The new national 
tendency of Polish literature, which naturally first 
shewed itself in poetry, soon became visible in other 
dep.artments also. Thus, Joachim Lelewel (bom in 
1786) rose to the first rank as a avriter of Polish 
history, and a study of his works is absolutely 
indispensable to a knowledge of that subject; next 
to him (and later) in the B.ame department stand 
Bandtkc, hlaciejovski. Count I?.aczynski, and Cou.nt 
Plater. N.arbutt of AVUna -wrote' a very solid and 
comprehensive work on Lithuanian History (Wilna, 
1837 el seq.), and Lukaszewicz of Posen has fur- 
nished numerous important contributions to the 
history of the Beforraation in Poland A mifltitude 
of works more or less weighty have been devoted 
to a record of the revolution of 1830, chiefly, of 
course, by Polish emigrants. In philosophy, theo- 
logy, and physical sciences, Poland has nothing of 
consequence to shew. — The principal works on 
Polish literature arc those of Muezkovski, Bent- 
Imvski, Ossolinski, Chodynicki, Lukaszewicz (Posen, 
1800) and the comprehensive Historya Litcralury 
PoUkiij (Crac. 1840, cl seq.) of A’'isznievski. 

PO'LISHING MATERIALS. See Diajiond- 
GurNDEJG, Ejinny, Pastes, and Putty PotvDEE. 

POLISHING OF METALS. This is effected 
by first removing any tarnish or oxidation by me.ans 
of some material which will chemically act upon it ; 
for this purpose, sidphirric, hydrochloric, oxalic, and 
acetic acids are used to different metals, and in 
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various states of dilution. Usually, it is necessaiy 
to remove tbe acid ^yitl^ clean ivatcr, and dry 
rajudly, to prevent re-oxidation ; and then cither 
friction with various polishing materials, or rubbing 
with a smooth hard surface or burnisher, brings out 
the lustre of the metal. 

POLISHING OF STONE. See Sroxn-cuTTrN-c. 

POLISHING SLATE, a mincml composed 
chiefly of silic.a, with a little alumin.a, lime, oxide of 
iron, and water ; white, yellowish- wliite, or yellow; 
and of specific gravity about half that of water. It 
is found in Bohemia, Saxony, and Auvergne, and 
is supposed to be a volcanic product. It is used 
for polishing glass, marble, and met.als. 

POLISTENA, a toivn of South It.aly, pro\-ince 
of licggio, C.al.abria. The r-iUago which occupied 
the site of the present town was totally destroyed 
by .an earthquake in 17S3. Pop. (1871) 7559. 

POLI'TICAL ECONOSIY. The word economy 
is derived from the Greek for house-l.aw or house- 
regulation. It refers to the material portion of 
domestic regulation, and does not, for instance, 
embrace the observance of religion or the communi- 
cation of instruction. The most important part of 
it is the adjustment of tho expenditure of the 
household to tho income at their command. Hence 
tho avord economy is sometimes applied, both in a 
public aud a priv.ato sense, to tho s.aving of money. 
Tho tenn ‘ Political ’ camo to bo used along avith it 
as a convenient method of expressing the apidi- 
cation to a state of a sound system of maniigemcnt 
in r 9 lation to its afl'air.'. In later times, however, 
tho avord, as applied to a eommuuity, camo to be 
something totally diflcri nt from its .applic.ation to a 
houscholil. It was thought that one could regulate 
a people just as a homo is regulated, by adjusting 
tho spending and tho getting of the national aa'e.alth. 
Hence arose several doctrines now discarded — such, 
for instance, as ‘ tho balance of trade,’ aadiich taught 
that tho trade with any nation is only profit.ablc avhen 
you sell more to that nation than you buy from it ; 
tho system of bounties upon special trades, as being 
more prolitablo to others ; and lastly, tho system of 
protection to native industry — tho hast relic of what 
may bo c.allcd tho j>ositivo school of economists. 
Politic.al economy now means, not the art of regu- 
lating communities in this rc.'-jicct, but tho science 
of those laws which Providence has cst.ablishcd for 
their regulation. Hence tho an.alogj- with domestic 
economy ceases. Domestic economy ia the positive 
regulation of a household — not the leaving of it to 
follow its own dictates ; and, indeed, that there is a 
disiio.sition, more or less in tho head of every house, 
to limit its expenditure to its income, is one of the 
phenomena by which things right themselves, ns it 
avcrc, and make up those laws of nature which 
constitute politic.al economy. A man knows th.at 
if ho buys too much, ho will become b.ankrniit ; but 
avo do not now order tho avholcs.ale merchant not to 
buy too much from this or that comitry, so ns to 
place tho balance of trade against us — we know 
that this naturally rights itself, because arc must 
expect our oaam produce to pay for avh.at ave bring 
in. Ea'cn if wo should have to p.ay for it in gold, 
that is a commodity' produced by oiu- people. Tho 
income and cx]>cndituro of tho govcniment, ns npart 
from that of the people of tho community, aro of 
course under regulation lil;e those of a household ; 
but these form a scp.ar.ato field of opcr.ation, c.allcd 
Finance (q. a-.). There aro a foav people aaho still 
hold that there is no natural system sufficient in 
itself to regulate the material affairs of mankind, 
and that these should bo committed to tho hands of 
Ejiccial managers. Finding tho approved doctrines 
of politic.al economy' going further and further from 


their direction, such persons, though few in number,, 
haa'e been a'ery absolute in their vieavs, and zealous 
in pushing theih. One class of these are called 
Socialists ; and another, who go further lengths, are 
called Communists. It has not been considered 
necessaiy here to go beyond the mere description or 
definition of tho nature of political economy, because 
the various parts of avhich it consists are given each 
under its oavn head, as BottNTr, Capital, Colony, 
Communism, Competition, Cop.n Laws, Dejiand 
AND Supply, Excuange, Free Trade, Labour, 
Monopoly, Navigation Laivs, Bent, Value, &c. 

POLITICAL OFFENCES, crimes considered 
injurious to tho safety of the state, or such crimes 
as involve a riolation of the allegiance due by a 
subject to the supreme authority of the state. 

By the Homan law, in the early times of the 
republic, every act injurious to the state was com- 
prehended under tho name pcrduellio, and visited 
avith death. That term included conspiracy against 
the government, aiming at Iringly power, aiding tho 
enemies of Home, and losing an army. The word 
pcrduellio afterwards fell into gradual disuse, and 
the cliief state offences were known by the term 
majestas or crimen la:sa: majcslati?, somewhat akin 
to the trc.TSon of modem times. In the republican 
period, the crimes to which the epithet leesa majes- 
las avas most frequently applied, avero the betray.Tl 
or surrender of an army to tho enemy', the excite- 
ment of sedition, and such a course of administration 
as impaired tho dignity of the state. In imperial 
times, acts and avoids disrespectful to the reigning 
emperor were included, and an indignity to his statue 
aa-as a'isited nearly' as soa'crely as an offence against 
his person. Lasa viajcslas aras generally punished 
avith death, confiscation, and infamy'. Tho crimin.al 
might even bo tried after his de.ath, to the effect of 
contiscating Ids property, and rendering his memory 
infamous — a practice avhich has been resorted to 
both in Franco and Scotland ns hate .as the beginning 
of tho ICth century'. 

In modem times, tho acts brought under the 
e.ategory' of politic.al offences h.ave varied much at 
different periods and in different countries. They 
have in general been more leniently' dc.alt with 
under constitutional than imdcr despotic govem- 
ments. It is, however, a principle which has been 
generally recognised by the most constitutiou.al of 
goa'craments, that avhoii the legislature thinks itself 
cnd.angercd by a secret conspiracy ng.ainst the skate, 
or an understanding arith tlio enemies of tho coim- 
try, it jicniiits tho cxcciitia'c, for a limited time, to 
arrest suspected citizens, without the form.alitic3 
avhich arc required in ordinary circumstances. 

In Englanil, a largo number of the graver poli- 
tical crimes arc included under the denomination of 
Treason, and the treason laav has sometimes been 
stretched so ns to include offences avhich, by a fair 
construction, could hardly' come aiatliin it, such ns 
tho use of a'iolcnco to reform religion or tho laws, 
or to rcmoa'c tho councillors of tho sovereign. Even 
riotous assemblies avith the object of destroying aU 
property' of a particular class haa-e been held trc.ason. 
Fohtical offences also include a number of crimes 
against goa'cmmcnt falling short of treason, and 
jiassing under tho name of Sedition, avhich, though 
they' haa-e for their ultimate object tho a-iolation 
of tho public peace, do not aim at direct and open 
violence against tho laws or the soa'crcign, but 
rather tho dissemination of a turbulent spirit 
tending to produce Biich violence. Tho Bntish 
goa'crnmciit docs not permit tho politic,al offenders 
of other countries to bo included in extraditional 
treaties ; and in modem times, gencr.ally speaking, 
extradition docs not .apply' to political offenders; 
contrary to tho doctrine laid doavn by Grotius. In 
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' liome coimtrics, consijir.-iey against tbe sovereign of 
any country in league •u’itb tbe state is a special 
offence; in Great Britain, boivover, this seems not 
to be tbo case. A biU introduced in 1858 to make it 
felony to conspire to commit a murder avitbout 
.as well .as -within her Majesty’s dominions, -was 
rejected by tbe House of Commons on the second 
reading, from tbe idea that it -was dictated by 
France. 

PO'LITICS (Gr. pHlis, city or state), that bnaneb 
of ethics tvbiob has for its subject the proper mode 
of governing a state, so as to secure its prosperity, 
peace, and safety, and to attain, as perfectly as 
possible, tbe ends of civil society. Among tbe 
subjects wbicb political science embraces are tbe 
principles on -wbicb government is foimded, tbe 
bands in -(vbiob the supreme power may be most 
advantageously placed, -the duties and obbgation of 
tbe governing and governed portions of soeieiy, the 
development and increase of tbe resources of tbe 
state, the xirotection of tbe rights and liberties of 
tbe citizens, the preserv.ation of their morals, and 
tbe defence of tbe independence of tbe state against 
foreign control or conquest. While tbe pMpsopby 
of governing constitutes tbe science^ of politics, tbe 
art of politics consists in the application of_ that 
science to the individual circumstances of particular 
st.ates. Tbo ancient Greek -writers treated pobtics 
with reference to an ideal perfect state, which 
each propounded accordi n g to bis oim speculative 
views, pointing out tbe vari.ation of cyerx^ existing 
government from bis standard. Tbe politics of a 
country, in common parlance, implies the _course_ of 
its government, more especially in its relations with 
foreign powers. 

POLIZIAHO, An'ceio, whose name is perhaps 
better known under tbe Latin form of PoPiTiAiros, 
was tbe son of a doctor of civil law, and was bom 
at blontepiilciano in Tuscany, 14tb July 1454. Tbe 
family name was Ambrogims, but F. took bis from 
bis native town — in Latin, Mons Pdlitio/nus. He 
studied Latin at Florence under Cristoforo Landia, 
Greek under Andronicus of Thessalonica, tbe Pla- 
tonic pbilosojiby under Marsilio rFioino, and tbe 
AristoteUan under Argyropulos. He also devoted 
some attention to Hebrew. P.’s talent for poetry 
was early developed. When sc.arcely fifteen years 
of age, be took the Florentines -with surprise by 
the publication of bis famous Stanze (a poem of 1400 
lines) in honour of Giidio de Medici, who bad c.ar- 
ried off the p.alm at a tournament. Lorenzo de 
Medici took notice of tbe brilliant lad, and at once 
placed liira in a condition to continue bis studies 
without any pecunuary barassments, by appointing 
biA tutor to bis two sons, and subsequently gave 
him a residence in bis charming -villa near Ficsole, 
where P., who was passionately fond of country 
life, rosmued bis studios -with fresh ardour. In 
14S4, bo accompanied tbo Florentine ambassadors 
to Home, and was received in a flattering m.anner 
by tbe pope, at whose request be translated (into 
Latin) tbe Greek historian Herodianus, for which 
be received 200 golden cro-wns. He also made 
Latin versions of tbe Enchiridion of Epictetus, 
tbe Oharmides of Plato, and other worlts, -with 
such elegance, that Erasmus pronounced him a 
master in translation. After having fiUed for some 
years a chair of Latin literature, be commenced tbe 
teaching of Greek. His popidarity as a professor 
was groat. Pupils came to study under bim_ from 
all tbo gre.at cities of Italy, and even from distant 
parts of .Europe ; tbe principal were Francesco 
Pucci, Fortiguerra, Maffei de Volaterra, P. Crinitus, 
GniUanme Grocyn, Thomas Linacre, and Michael 
Angelo. His copies of Ovid, Statius, Pliny tbe 


Younger, Quintilian, &c., and other authors, are 
stiU preserved in the different bbraries of Italy, 
and are covered -with margifial notes. His copy 
of tbe famous Dirjest of Eoman law, with an ela- 
borate philological and grammatical commentary, 
is still preserved in tbe Laureutiau Library at 
Florence. In 1489 appeared bis Miscellanea, a 
collection of critical and other observations on tbe 
ancient authors. Towards the close of his life, he 
entered into orders, and was made canon of tbe 
cathedral of Florence. He died 24tb September 
1494. Among tbe brilliant scholars of tbe classical 
Eenaissance, P. occupies a foremost place in -virtue of 
bis vigour and originality. His inteUeet was indeed 
penetaited by an admiration of tbe chaste and noble 
litenature of .antiquity; but there was nothing 
servile in bis imitations; be reproduced -without 
cUfficulty— because he was himself a kindred genius 
—the strength of Tacitus, the elegance_ of Liry, 
and the conciseness of Sallust ; his Latin poems, 
especially his elegies, display tbe beauty and ardour 
of his imagination. Among his vernacular pieces may 
be mentioned bis Ganii Oamasdaleschi (Carnival 
or Merry Ballads), remarkable for their felicity of 
style, sweetness of pathos, and abimdance of ima- 
gery. Another proof of his varied poetical power 
w.as his Orfeo, one of tbe earliest dramatic compo- 
sitions produced in Italy. The editions of P.’s 
separate -writings have been numberless. See 
Seraszi’s Vita di A. Politiano ; H. A. Bonafous 
Z>e A. Poliliani Vila el Openlms (Paris, 1845), 
Tirabosebi’s Sloria della Litterat. lUjXiana; Gres- 
-well’s Memoirs of Politiano, and Eoscoe’s Lives of 
Lorenzo de Medici and of Leo Z. 

POLK, James Knox, eleventh President of the 
U.S. of America, was bom in Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, November 2, 1795. His ancestors, 
who bore the name of Pollock, emigrated from the 
north of Ireland early in the 18th century. Though 
liis father -was a farmer in moderate circumstances, 
he was educated in the university of North Caro- 
lina, and studied law with Felix Grundy of Ten- 
nessee, an eminent la-wyer and statesman. Admitted 
to the b.ar in 1820, he was three years after elected 
a member of the legislature of Tennessee, and soon 
after, to tbe Federal Congress, by the Democratic 
p.arty. In 1836, he was chosen Speaker of the 
House of Eepresentatives, a position he filled during 
five sessions -with firmness and ability. After serving 
foiuteen years in Congress, be -u-as, in 1839, elected 
governor of Tennessee ; and in 1844 unexpectedly 
nominated, as a compromise candidate, for -the 
presidency, against Henry Clay, and elected. During 
his term, the Oregon boundary -was settled by a 
compromise offered by England, though the paity 
cry which helped to elect him was a claim for the 
entire territory to 54° 40’ N. lat. The annexation 
of Texas caused, in 1846, a war with Mexico : 
50,000 volunteers, added to tbo small regular forc^ 
sufliced to take tbe capital (September 14, 1847), and 
enabled the government to dictate terms of peace, 
by which it acquired Califorma and New hlexico. 
Ha-ving pledged himself to a single term of office, J\lr 
P. refused a renomination, and retired to bis borne m 
N.ashville, Tennessee, where he died three months 
afterwards, June 15, 1849. Mr P. was a man of 
respectable abilities, and of a sobd, firm, honest, 
and religious character. He was devoted to the 
principles of tbe Demoenatic party of Jefferson and 
Jackson— state rights, a revenue tariff, indei)endent 
treasury, and strict construction of the constitution. 

PO'IiKA, a species of dance, of Polish or Eun- 
carian origin, the musio to vrhich is in^ ^ time, and 
has the Aythmical peculiarity of being accented 
on the third quaver of the measure. It "was 
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introduced as a fashionable dance into Western 
Europe about 1841. 

POLL-ACT, a sanguinary act,- passed at Trim in 
Ireland, by the Junto of the Pale, in 14C5, under 
the Earl of Desmond, deputy. It ordamed * that 
it shall be lawfid to all manner of men that find 
any thoeves robbing by day or night, or going or 
coming to rob or steal, or any persons going or 
coming, ha%'ing no faithful man of good n.ame and 
fame in their company in English apparcll, that 
it shall bo lawfull to take and kill those, and to cut 
off their heads, without any impo.achmcnt of our 
sovereign lord the king. And of any head so cut 
off in the county of Me.ath, that the cutter and his 
ayders there to him cause the saed head so cut off 
to be brought to the portreffe to put it upon a stake 
or spear, upon the Castle of Trim, and th.at the sacd 
ortreffe shall testify the bringing of the same to 
im. And that it shall bo lawful for the sacd 
bringer of the sacd head to distrain and levy by liis 
hand (as his rcw.ard) of every man hamng one 
ploughland in the barony, two ponce ; .and of every 
man hamng lualf a ploughland, one penny ; and of 
every man having an house and goods, value forty 
shillings, one penny; and of every cottier having 
one house and smoak, one half-penny.’ Much 
slaughter is said to have boon committed imdcr this 
remarkable act. 

POLL-TAX. See CAriTATlox. 

PO'LLACIC {Mcrlangiis jjollachius), a fish of the 
family GadUlcv, of the same genus with the Whiting 
and Coal-fish. It is common on the co.asts of all 
parts of Britain ; and in Scotland and some parts of 
Ireland, it is c.allcd L’jlhi’. It is a very playful fish, 
often gamboling on the surf.aco of the water. It 
attains about the same size as the co.al-lish. It has 
three dorsal fins ; the body is of a longish sh.apo ; 
the lower jaw is much longer than the upper ; the 
tail is slightly forked. The flesh is reckoned supe- 
rior to that of tho coal-fish. Young pollacks arc 
sometimes sold as whitings, to which, liowcvcr, they 
are not nearly equal. Ko fish more readily rises to 
tho artificial fly, and in this w.ay gre.at numbers .arc 
caught on tho British coasts. Tho fly is merely a 
bit of wliito feather tied to a common bait-hook. 
Worsted is sometimes used instc.ad of the fcatlicr ; 
and flies of difl'erent colours arc sometimes used 
together, with gi'cat success. No reel is employed, 
and any stick is good enough for a rod ; .a few yards 
of string make a sufficient lino. 

PO'LLAN {Corcrjoiius Pollan; see ConcGONtis), 
a fresh-avater fish of tho family Salmontila:, a native 
of lakes in Ireland. It is particidarly abundant in 
Lough Neagh, where it is often seen in large shoals, 
avhich issue from the deep waters, and h.aunt the 
shore from spring to autumn, when great numbers 
arc taken by nets, and sold in the neighbouring 
country. Tho P. is from 10 to 12 inches in length ; 
it resembles tho Gwyniad, but has not the snout 
produced like that fish ; and there are differences in 
the size and position of the fins. It is very like 
Coregomts a species found in the most northern 
parts of Norw.ay. The spawn of tho P. is deposited 
in November and December on tho rocky or stony 
p.arts of tho bottom of tho lake which it inhabits. 
It is a well-flavoured fish. Tho cry of ‘Fresh 
Pollan’ is even more common in Belfast during 
Eiunmer than that of ‘ Fresh Herring.’ 

PO'LLARDING [to poll, to cut off, or shave the 
head) is tho cutting oil' of the whole crown of a 
tree, leaving it to send out new branches from tho 
top of the stem. Trees thus treated are called 
pollards. Tlio now branches are never equal in 
magnitude to tho original branches of tho tree, 
although often more numerous, and when pollarding 


is often repeated, the scars and stumps form a 
ring at the top of the stem, from which many - ■■ 
bnanches spring. Polhards are not beautiful; 1 
pollarding is practised with advantage in distri- 
avhere fuel is scarce, tho branches being cut off 
order to be used for fuel, and the operation rpoe-' 



every third or fourth ye.ar. It is much more pro- 
v.alont in many parts of Europe than in any part of 
Britain, and in Britain is almost confined to those 
districts of England which arc furthest from coah 
Willows, Poplars, Alders, Elms, O.aks, and_ Limes 
arc the trees most frcqucntlj- pollarded, and in some 
parts of Europe tho White Mulberrj'. The trees of 
most rapid growth arc preferred where fuel is tho 
object; and willows, poplars, and alders .arc planted 
.along water-courses, and in rows in moist meadows 
and bogs. O.aks are sometimes poU.ardcd chiefly for 
the sake of tho bark of their branches, and the 
whole treatment very much resembles th.at of 
copse-wood. In some p.arts of Germany, landscapes 
may be scon of open country aidth m.any sc.attered 

o. ak and elm pollards, presenting a very peculiar 
appearance. 

PO'LLEN. Sec Stajies and FccuNDATioh'. 

POLLE'NZA, a avcll-built town in the northern 

p. art of the isl.and of Majorca, about 2 miles west 
of the Bay of Pollonza, and 28 north-west of P.alma. 
It h.as a Jesuits’ college and some manufactures of 
black woollen cloth. Fop. .about 7500. 

PO’LLIO, C. Asixius, a politician, soldier, and 
author of considerable merit, and still more con- 
siderable reputation, avas bom in Horae 70 u. c., but 
belonged to a familj- of Jilarrucinian descent. His 
first ambition u-as to be .an orator, and in his youth 
ho seized every opportunity of hc.aring such men 
as Hortensius and Cicero. When civil avar broke 
out betaveen C-nsav .and Pompey, P. sided aadth the 
former, aa’as present at the crossing of the Baibicon, 
and accompanied tho great genor.al in his rapid 
triumphal march through Italy. He joined C.aisar 
in his expedition to Greece against Pompey, and 
took part in the decisive battle of Ph.arsalia, 48 B. C. 
At the time of Caisar’s assassination (loth hlarch, 
4-i B. c.), P. av.as goa-ernor of Hispania interior 
(Further Spain), and c.arrying on the avar against 
Sextus Pompey. In tho subsequent struggles, ho 
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j ridr-d v.dtli tbe triumvirato (Antony, Lcpidus, 
r.od Octavi.an) .ngaintt the oligarchic senate ; and 

I ou Ihe triumph of the former, was appointed 
! .idminirtrator of Transpadane GanI, in which capa- 
city lie saved the property of the poet Virgil at 
3Iantua from confiscation. After Antony and 
Octavian had quarrelled, it was P. who effected 
their temporary reconciliation at Brundushun, 40 
n. c. ; next year he conducted a successful campaign 
against the P.arthmi, a people of Illyria, and in 
consequence, obtained a triumph. After this event, 
however, he avithdrew altogether from political 
life. He lived 18 years after the Emperor 
Augustus, dying at his Tusculan 'villa, 4 A. D., in 
the SOth year of his age. Besides having a reputa- 
tion for oratory, P. was celebrated as a historian, 
poet, and critic; and there seems little reason to 
doubt that he was an author the loss of whose 
■UTitings is to be regretted. His literary and poli- 
tical criticism of his contemporaries, in particular, 
appears to have been valuable. Ho also claims 
remembrance as a distinguished patron of men of 
letters, such as Catullus, Horace, Virgil, and as the 
founder of the first public library at Borne. 

POLLHITZ, Haul Ludwio von, noted as a 
writer of memoirs of his time, was born near 
Cologne in 1G92. He was equally remarkable 
for his talents and want of principle ; and while 
his father’s position as minister of state to the 
Elector of Brandenburg gave him access to court- 
circlos,_ his extravagance and eccentricity, coupled 
with his vagabond habits, often reduced him to the 
P'eatest poverty. But after wandering all over 
Europe, taldng service in the church in Austria, and 
in the army in Spain, he finally attracted the 
favour.ablo notice of Frederick the Great, who 
apjiointed him his reader, and made him director 
of the theatre at Berlin. After baaing tarice changed 
from Catholicism to Cahinism, he proclaimed him- 
self a member of the church of Borne shortly before 
his death, which occurred in 1775. Among the 
numerous memoirs, cither VTitten by or ascribed to 
him, the follouing were the most popular in their 
day, and the most applauded for the powers of 
observation and the wit which they exhibit : LeUres 
cl irCm., eC la liclaiion da scs premiers Voyages (Amst. 
1735) ; Etat ahrCgi da Saxe sous Attgustc III. 
(Frankf. 1734) ; Hist, seertpi de la Duchesse 
cCHanovre, Cjtouse de George I. (Bond. 1732). 
After his de.ath, Brunn brought out P.’s Memoires 
pour servir A V Uistoire d&s qualre derniers Soiiverains 
de la Maison de Brandenhourg (2 tomes. Berk 1792). 

POLLOCKSHAW'S, a municipal borough in the 
county of Benfrew, Scotland, is situated on the 
baftks of the White Cart, about 2i miles south-west 
of Glasgow. The name is derived from the estate 
of Ketlier-Pollock, on which the town stands, and 
fr.om the .Scotch word ‘shaw,’ wliich means a 
‘grove’ or ‘plantation.’ P. is entirely a manufac- 
turing town ; cotton-spinning, calico-jirinting, silk- 
weaving, bleaching, iron-founding, and fancy dyeing, 
are extensively carried on. Pop. (1871) 8921. 

POLLOK, Eobert, a Scottish poet, was bom in 
1799 at Jluirhouse, in the parish of Eaglesham, in 
the county of Benfrew. After receiving the ordin.ary 
course of instruction in country schools, he avas sent 
to the university of Glasgow, and on the comple- 
tion of his curriculum in arts, he entered the 
Divinity H,all of the Secession Church, where he 
studied five years. In 1827, he was licensed to 
preach. By this time he had aviitten the Course of 
-'fime, and its composition, together avith the ardour 
avitlr avhich he pursued his studies, brought on 
consumption. The poem avas published by Mr 
Blackaa'ood in the same year in avhich the author 

received licence. It "was highly praised, hut the 
voice of praise fell on a dying ear. In his critical 
state, his medical attendants recommended residence 
for a time in Italy, and in compliance with their 
ad\’icc,^he set out, accompanied by his sister. On 
his arrival in London, his symptoms became sud- 
denly aa'orse, and unable to prosecute his journey, 
he went to reside .at Shirley Common, near South- 
ampton, where he died on the 17th September 1827. 
He was interred in the churchyard at MiUbrook, 
and over his grave an obelisk has been erected. 

The Course of Time has run through more than 
twenty editions, and is extremely popular in Scotland. 

It is a -svork of genius, but cm-iously unequal in 
merit. It contains eloquent and spirited passages, 
but considerable portions of it read lilce a dull 
sermon turned into blank verse. The writer drew 
his inspiration from nature, from Milton, and the 
Shorter Catechism — from the last, perhaps, most 
of all. His Memoir, written by a brother, was 
published in 1843. P. also wrote Tales of the 
Covenanters, which were published anonymously. 

POLO, Marco, the celebrated traveller, was 
born of a noble family of Dalmatian origin, at 
Venice, about 1250. His father, Nicolo Polo, and 
his uncle, Matteo Polo, both eminent merchants, 
had, ])revious to his birth, set out on a merc.antile 
expedition, ansiting Constantinople, Soldaya or 
Sondach (on the Euxine), and Bulgar (on the Volga), 
the capital of Barkiii, the Khan of Keptchak. 
Thence they travelled round the north side of the 
Caspian Sea to Bokhara, where they remained 
three years, studying the Mongol language and 
trading; but in 12C1, some ambassadors from the 
Pcrso-Mogid khan to Khblai (q. v.), the Grand 
Khan of the Mongols, happening to pass through 
Bokhara, the brothers Polo resolved to accompany 
them to Kemenfu, the summer residence of the 
Khagan. They were well received by Khblai, who 
was very inquisitive concerning the peoples and 
mode of government in Europe, and commissioned 
them to act as his envoys to the pope, bearing a 
wTitten request for 100 Europeans, well learned in 
the sciences .and arts, to aet as instnictors to the 
Mongols. They reached Venice in 12C9 ; but 
finding it impossible to discharge the mission with 
which they had been intrusted, they set out on 
their return in 1271, taking with them young Marco, 
and arrived again .at the court of Khblai Khan in 
1275. Their second reception was stiU more honour- 
able than the first, and the Khagan took special 
notice of Marco, from the rapidity with which he 
lc.arned the customs and language of the Mongols. 
His wisdom .and the nobihty of his demeanour .also 
recommended him as a fit envby to the various 
neighbouring rulers ; and during his residence at 
their several courts, P. was in the habit of closely 
observing the manners and customs of the country, 
and delivering on his return a det.ailed report to 
the Khagan. These reports were .the groundwork of 
the book avliich informs us regarding the state of 
Central and Eastern Asia in the end of- the 13th 
century. P.’s first mission was to the court of 
Annam or Tonquin (1277), and during his residence 
there, he acquired much information, both from his 
own observation and from report, concerning Tibet, 
Yunnan, Bengal, Mien (or Pegu), and the south of 
China ; he was next employed to aid in maldng an 
inventory of the archives belonging to the court 
of the Song dynasty ; and soon afterwards was 
appointed governor of the town of Yang-tehow, in 
the province of Ki.ang-si, in Eastern Cmna, a post 
he held for three years. He also accompanied a 
Mongol army to the attack of the kingdom of Pegu ; 
and closed the list of services rendered to Kflbl.ai 
by accepting the embassy to Tsiampa, the south 
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part of Coohin-Oiirna. Having thus passed 17 years 
in -the service of the Mon gol Idian, and visited the 
chief countries and cities of Eastern Asia, travelling 
through kingdoms (as China) which no European 
had ever seen before, and acquiring mtich know- 
ledge of other kingdoms (as Japan, called by P. 
Zipangu), the existence of which was not even 
suspected, he succeeded in obtaining permission to 
join the escort of a Mongol princess, who was 
travelling to the court of Persia. The three Polos 
aocm-dingly set out in 1291, tevelling . through 
China, and thence, by sailing through the Chinese 
Sea and Indian Ocean, finally arrived at Teheran, 
where they stayed for some time ; but learning that 
Khblai Khan was now dead, they continued their 
journey, and arrived at Venice in 1295, bringing 
with them much we.alth and many precious objects, 
the fruits of their trading. Marco, in the following 
3 'e.ar, fought his own galley in the great battle off 
Curzola, m wMoh the Venetians, under Dandolo, 
were defeated by the Genoese under Doria, and was 
taken prisoner and immured in a dungeon at Genoa. 
Here he dictated, with the aid of the memoranda he 
had made during his travels, an accoimt of his 
journey tMough the East, which was subsequently 
revised with care. After his liberation he retimned 
to Venice, where he was appointed member of the 
Grand Council, and died in 1323, eleven years after 
his father, ffis work is variously entitled, but the 
best edition is II Milione di Messer Marco Polo 
Veneziano, edited by Coimt BaldeUi (Florence, 
4 vols. 4to, 1827), and accompanied with a map, 
notes, and illustrations. P.’s narrative created an 
immense sensation among the learned public, and 
many did not hesitate to affirm that it was a 
pine fiction ; but the Catholic missionaries and 
subsequent Venetian travellers into these remote 
regions, verified many of P.’s statements, and then 
came a reaction of public opinion ; P.’s wonderful 
minuteness, extensive research, and accuracy, being 
the_ theme of imiversal admiration. His work was 
of inestimable v.alue as a stimvdant and guide in 
geographical research ; it encouraged the Portuguese 
to find the way to Hindustan round the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and it roused the passion for discovery 
in the breast of Columbus, thus leading to the two 
greatest of modern geojjraphical discoveries. The 
first effition of P.’s ‘Vojmges’ was published by 
Eamiisio in his Paccolta di Mavigazioni e Viaggi 
(Venice, 1550 — 1509). English translations have 
been published in Edinburgh (1844), and in London 
(1854 and 1871 — 1875). There is also a German one 
bj^ Burck, with notes by Neumann (1S4G). 

PO'LO maybe described as hockey on horseb.ack. 
It is a game of Asi.atic origin, and was introduced 
into England in 1872 by cavahy officers who had 
le.arned it in India. Two goals, as for football, are 
set up about 350 y.ards .apart, and the object is to 
drive a ball about the size of a crioket-b.all through 
the goal by strildug it with long sticks having 
bent or crooked ends. The players are mounted on 
ponies, and much depends on the skill with which 
these are managed. Four or five a side .are the 
usual numbers, and those semang the greater 
number of goals win the game. P. has become 
very popular among English c.avalry officers, and a 
few clubs have also been formed. 

POLO'TSK, a town of IVest Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Vitebsk, on the banks of the Dun.a, where 
that river is joined by the Polota. It was founded 
in the 9th c., is the seat of a bishop of the Greek 
United Church, and has sever.al churches, besides 
a convent and a school for the nobility. Here, in 
1812, the Russian general, ‘Wittgenstoin, defeated the 
French under Oudinot and Sire. Pop. (1867) 11,418. 
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POLTAYA, chief town of the government of t 
same name, is situ.ated on the right b.ank of 
AVorskla, a tribut.ary of the Dnieper, about 934 . 
S.S.E. of St Petersburg. Pop. (1867) 31,852. P. k. 
few manufactures, and its trade disjdaj’s activity oiu 
during the annual f.airs, of which there arc fon 
The most important is called the Illinskj', whie 
lasts about a month. At these fairs, merchant’ >- 
is exposed for s.ale worth £4,000,000. The princip’' 
articles of traffic are cloths, woollen tissues, colon:, 
productions, fur, wool, horses, and agricultural pro 
duoe and implements. P. is famous as the seem 
of Charles XII.’s defeat by Peter ^the Great in 1709. 
and a monument commemorating the victory >"i 
the czar stands in the principal square ; while three 
miles from the town a mound surmounted hy a 
cross, still known as the ‘ Swedish Tomb,’ marks 
the battlefield. P. has a cathedr.al, numerous 
churches, and a school for cadets. 

POLTAVA, a government of Little Russia, be- 
tween the governments of Kiev on the west .and 
Kharkov on the east. Area, 19,071 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1870) 2,102,614. The surface is flat, with a gradual 
slope south-west to the banks of the Dnieper, which 
forms the southern boundary, and into which the 
chief rivers — the Sida, Psiol, and IVorslda — flow. 
The government does not abound in wood, but 
possesses rich and extensive pastures. The soil is 
for the most p.art clay .and fertile vegetable mould, 
and the climate is healthy. Agricultau'O and cattle- 
breeding are the staple occup.ations. M.any of the 
peasantry .are employed with their oxen in bringing 
salt from the lakes of the Crimea, and fish from the 
Don. The manufactures are not numerous nor 
important. Commerce is chiefly in the hands of 
Jews, and is mostly tr.ans.aoted at the fairs, the most 
important of which are those of Poltaamand Romny. 

POLTEK, St, is a fortified town of Lower 
Austria, 35 m. IV. of Vienna. It is the seat of a 
cathedr.al, and has manufactures of cotton, p.aper, 
glass, and stonew.are goods. Pop. (1869) 7779. 

POLYA'KDRY, or POLYANDRLA, that form 
of polj'g.amy which permits a woman to htivo 
several husb.ands. ' See Maeriage. The hot-bed of 
polyandry is Tibet. There a wife commonly is the 
wife of a whole family of brothers — the elder- 
brother being chief husband. In the Himalayan 
and sub-Himalayan regions adjoining and under 
the influence of Tibet, it is of frequent occurrence- 
in the s.ame form, as in the valley of K.ashmir, 
in Ladak, among the Koech, among the Telingese. 
Further south in India, we find polyandry among 
the Tudas of the Nilgherry Hills, the Coorgs of 
Mysore, and the Hayars of Malabar. We find it 
again off the Indian co.ast in Ceylon; and going 
eastward, strike on it as an ancient though now- 
almost superseded custom in Hew Ze.aliind, and in 
one or two of the Pacific islands. Going north- 
■u'ard, we meet it again in the Aleutian Islands; 
and talcing the continent to the west and north 
of the Aleutians, it is found among the Kory.alcs, 
to the north of the Okhotsk Sea. Crossing the 
Russian empire to the west side, -eve meet it among 
the Saporogian Cossacks ; and thus have traced it 
at points half round the globe. This is not all, 
however. It is found in several parts of Africa ; 
and it occurs again in m.any parts of America 
among the red men. We have the authority of 
Humboldt for its prevalence among the tribes 
on the Orinoco, and in the same form as in Tibet. 

* Among the Avaroes and the Ma 3 q)ures,’ he says, 
‘brothers have often but one -wife.’ Humboldt 
also vouches for its former prevalence in Lan- 
cerota, one of the Canary Islands. Thus, poly- 
andry is a phenomenon of human life independent 
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wood-spirit is the hydrated oxide of the radical 
methyl ■ (CoHs), and is represented by the formula 
CjHjOjHOT According to the theory of chemical 
types (see Types, Chemical), the alcohols are 
divided into monatomic and poh/atomic. A mole- 
cule of water consists of two atoms of that sub- 
stance, and is therefore represented by the for- 
mula H„0„, which may be arranged in the foim 

jj ^ On. If half the hydrogen in this tj’pical formula 

bo replaced by an org.anio radical, such, for example, 
as C„H„,„ C„H„_„ C„H„. 3 , C„H„.„ or C„H„.a (n beino 
even in all these cases), wo obtain \vhat is termed 
a monatomic alcohol, one equivalent of hy'drogen 
being hero replaced Besides the primary watcr- 
13^)0 represented by one molecule of water, there 
are derived or secondary and tertiary t 3 rpes, repre- 
sented by two and by three molecules of water, and 

expressed in tho forms ^ | and ^ | Op If 

half tho hydrogen in jj" j 0^ be rejilaced by an 

organic radical, wo obtain an alcohol said to be 
diatomic, in consequenoo of its being formed by the 
replacement of two equivalents of h 3 'drogen. Simi- 

larl 3 ', if half tho hydrogen in ^ 0,. bo replaced 

JI 3 3 

b 3 ’ an organic radical, we obtain a triatomic .alcohol. 
The term polyatomic is a 2 >plied to all alcohols which 
are not monatomic. 

POLYBA'SIC ACIDS, hlost of tho inorganic 
acids combine rvitli bases in such a manner tli.at one 
atom of the acid is united with one atom of a 
metallic oxide to form a neutral salt. Kitric acid 
may' bo taken .as an illustration of the acids pos- 
sessing this proiicrty, and which may' therefore be 
called monohaiic. In other caies, as, for c.vamplc, 
that of pya-oiihosphoric acid (see Pnosnior.r.s), one 
atom of acid possesses tho proiicrty of combining 
with two atoms of base ; such acids aro termed 
libaiic or dibasic. There aro strong grounds for 
believing th.at sulplmric acid is bib.asic, in avbich 
c.aso its formula would rcipiire to bo doubled, and to 
bo MTitteu 2HO,SjO,.,. Common phosphoric and 
arsenic acids are e.xamiiles of a third class of acids 
in which one atom combines with three atoms of 
base, and which aro therefore termed tribasic. 
Whether any polyhasic acids beyond tribasic acids 
exist, 13 uncort.ain, but it is probable that silicic 
acid is a hirabasic aciih 

Amongst the org.anic acids, a similar relation 
takes place, acetic, succinic, and citric acids afford- 
ing examples of tho moiiohaaic, dib.asic, and tribasic 
class. 

The following are the most important gcncnal 
differences shewn by ncuLj of different degrees of 
basicity. 

1. Each monobasic acid can form but one ether, 
which is neutral. 2. A jtlonobask .acid cannot form 
a st.ablc, well-defined acid s.alt, or a salt avith two 
or more metallic b.ases. 

1. Each dibasic .acid can form two ethers, one 
neutral, and the other acid. 2. Dibadc acids can 
form avith each metallic base a neutral salt and au 
acid s.alt. They can also form double s.alts contain- 
ing two met.allio bases. 

1. Each tribasic acid can form three ethers, one 
noutr.al, and two acid. 2. Tribasic acids can form 
three s.alts with the same metallic base, tavo of them 
acid, and one ncutr.al. 

Many attempts haa’o been made to account for 
the poly-basic or monobasic character of an acid, 
from its composition. According to Kekule 
{Lchrbudi dcr orrjanisch. Chentie, a-ol. 1, p. 210 — 219), 
tho basicity' depends not, ns aa’.as formerly supposed, 
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on the molecnl.ar constitution of the acid, but upon 
the amount of oxygen contained in its radical. 
Eor further details on this subject, tho reader is 
referred to the article Acids in Watt’s Dictionary of 
Chemistry, a-ol. 1, 1863. 

POLY'BIUS, the Greek historian, was bom about 
201 D. c. in Megalopolis, a town of Arcadia. From 
Lycortas, his father, aa-ho w.as among the leading 
men of the Achm.an League, he receia-ed v.aluable 
instruction in the science of politics and in the art 
of aa-ar. In 181, heavould haa'e a-isited Egy-pt in tho 
capacity of ambassador, but the project of sending 
an embassy to that country aa-as given up. His 
engaging in public affairs probably dates from this 
period ; and ho rapidly gained the confidence of his 
countrymen. Ho was ono of tho 1000 noble .and 
inflnenti.al Aclneans, aa-ho, after tho conquest of 
Macedonia in lOS, aa-crc sent to Eome on the sum- 
mons of tho commissioners from that city' to .ansaver 
tho charge of having faded to assist the Eomans 
against ICing Perseus. On their arria'al in Italy in 
167, they- were not put' upon their trial, but avere 
distributed among the toavns of Etruria. Oaaing, 
porhap!!, to his baaing formed tho friendship of 
rEmdius Paidns, or of nis sons Fabius and Soipio, 
he aa'as more fortunately allocated than others of 
his countrymen. His residence avas fixed at Eome 
and in tho house of P.aulus. Scipio, then about 18 
years of age, bcc.ame strongly attached to P., 
made him his companion in all his mditary expedi- 
tious, and profited greatly by his knoaa-ledge and 
experience. P. in his turn derived much advanhage 
from the protection .and friendship of Scipio, aa-ho 
gave him access to public documents, and aided him 
in tho collection of materials for liis great histori- 
c.al work. In 151, tho surviving Ach.aian exiles 
were permitted by' tho Eom.an senate to return to 
Greece, and among them w.as P., who arrived in 
Peloponnesus after a residence of 17 years iri Italy. 
He soon, however, rejoined Soipio, followed him in 
his African campaign, .and was present at the 
destruction of C.arthage in I-IC. But the outbrc.ak 
of vv-.ar between the Achaians and Eomans sum- 
moned him again to Greece, where he amv'cd soon 
after the taking of Corinth. AU his influeiico w.as 
now exerted to procure from tho conquerors havoiir- 
.ablo terms for tho vanquished ; and so gr.ateful were 
his countrymen for his services in their behalf, that 
they erected st.atucs in his honour at hleg.alopolis 
(his native town), Mantine.a, P.all.autium, Tegca, and 
other iilaccs. It must h.avc been about tliis time 
that P. undertook tho writing of his great historic.al 
work, tho matori.als of vvliioh ho had so long been 
collecting. Wo cannot now fix with acciii-aoy' at 
what period of his life ho visited in foreign countries 
tho places vv-hich he had to describe in his histoi-y'. 
We know from himself that at ono time, prob.ably 
while accompanying Soijiio, ho undertook long and 
laborious journey's into Africa, Spain, Gaul, and 
even as far ns the shores of tho Atlantic, in oixler to 
add to the scanty' laiowlcdgo previously existing 
with regard to these i-ogions. In tho latter period 
of ills life, he travelled in Egypt ; and .about tvv-elve 
yc.ars before his death, ho prob.ably accompanied 
Scipio to Spain, where ho witnessed tho fall of 
Humantia. Ho died about 122 n. c., in his S2d y'ear, 
in consequence of a f.all from his horse. 

As a historian, P. occupies a high ranlc. His 
work, vv-hich began whore that of Ar-atus broke off, 
includes tho period between 220 and 140 D.C., the 
ye.ar vv'hen Corinth fell, and, with it, the independence 
of Greece. Of the two parts into w-hich it w-.as divided, 
tho first embraced a period of 53 ye.ars, commencing 
w-ith tho Second Punic War .and tho Social W.ar in 
Greece, .and concluding with the subjugation of tho 
Idngdom of Macedonia in IGS. 'This, tho chief 
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portion of his history, w.as designed to shew 
how, in the slioit space of 53 years, the greater 
part of the world had been conquered by the 
Romans ; and in order that his countrymen might 
have a better knowledge than they possessed of the 
rise of that people, he gives a sketch of the history 
of Rome from its capture by the Gauls to the out- 
break of the Second Punic War. This occupies the 
first two books, and may be regarded as an intro- 
duction to the work. The second part embraces 
the period from the fall of the Macedonian king- 
dom, in IGS, to the taking of Corinth in 14C. This 
part is to be adewed as supplementary to the first, 
and seems to haa-e brought doaam the history of the 
conquest of Greece to its completiou in the 39th 
book, wlido the 40th and last probably contained 
a chronological summary of the entire avork. The 
stylo of P. is not his most striking feature, and lie 
incurred the censure of later Greelc critics for his 
negligence in the choice of aamrds and in the struc- 
ture of his sentences. His gi-e.at merits are the c.arc 
aadth aa’hich he collected his materials, his strong 
loa-e of truth, and his sound judgment, which avas 
materially assisted by his familiarity avith political 
and military life. His tone is too didactic in 
geuer.al, and although his readers are prepared 
lor this by liis c.alling his work not a Ilistoria, but 
a Pragmatdn, stiU the coutinuitj' of the narrative 
is too often interrupted by digres-sions, sometimes 
interesting and valuable in themselves, but fatal to 
artistic cflect. JIuch the gre.atcr part of his avork 
has perished. Of the 40 books, avo possess only fia-o 
entire ; and of the rest, merely fragments or c.vtracts. 
Some of these latter, however — such as the account 
of the Roman army — are of considerable length and 
a’alue, and four separate collections of them haa’c 
been added from time to time to the rcm.aius of the 
work. The first of these, di.soovcrcd soon .after the 
readval of learning, in a MS. of Corfu, gives us 
the greater part of the Gth book, and portions of 
the remaining 11. Tlic second consists of extracts 
made in the lOtli c., entitled Excerpia de Legationi- 
and published at Antwerp by Ursinus in 1582. 
Tlic third, entitled Exccrpla dc Virtutihus el Vitiis, 
aa-as published in 1G34 by Valesius. Tlie fourth, 
entitled Exccrpla de Senient'ds, was discovered by 
Cardinal Mai in the Vatican, and published by him 
at Rome in 1827. The history of P. was a'ery closely 
followed by Li\-y after the p_priod of the Second 
Punio W.ir, and by Cicero in his account of the 
Roman constitution in his treatise Dc Ecpuhlicd . — 
Tlie best annotated edition of P. is SchweighU user’s 
(Leip. 1789). The best editions of the text, including 
that of the Vatic.an fragments, are those of Bekker 
(Ber. 1844) and L. Dindorf (18GG). 

iPO'LYCARP, Bishop of Smyrna, and one of the 
most illustrious of the early Christian martyrs, 
was born in the latter part of the 1st c. A. D., but 
neither the date nor the place of his birth is loiown. 
He was, however (according to a Icgend.ary fr.agmcnt 
ascribed to an unknoum Pionius), brought up at 
Smyrna, where his pujiil, Irenmus, states that P. 
was taught the doctrines of Christianity by the 
aiiostlcs, particid.arly by Jolm, with whom he had 
‘ familiar intercourse.’ The testimony of Irenceus on 
this point is of immense a’.aluc, as it furnishes the 
chief historic.al link uniting the apostolic age— that 
age which is reflected in the later parts of the 
New Test.anient — with the rising church of the 2d 
century. The passage occurs in an e.xpostulatory 
epistle to a Roman heretic, Plorinus, and is pre- 
seiwed by Eusebius {Hist. Eccl. chap. xx.). ‘ I can 

toll also the very place where the blessed Polycarp 
avas accustomed to sit and discourse ; and also his 
entrances, his aamlks, the comple.xion of his life, and 
the form of his body, and his conversations aadth the 


people, and his familiar intercourse with John, .as 
he was accustomed to tell, as also his f.amiliarity 
with those that had seen the Lord. Also concerning 
his miracles, his doctrine, alh these avere told by 
Polycarp, in consistency avith the Holy Scriptures, 
as he had reccia^ed them from the eye-avitnesses 
of the doctrine of s.alv'ation.’ The fragment of 
Pionius (to avhicli reference has already been made) 
informs us that P., when only a little child, was 
adopted by a rich Christian lady named Callisto, 
aa-ho left him heir to all her wealth ; in consequence 
of avhich he avas enabled to gratify his love of 
works of beneficence and ch.arity. We are, hoav- 
ca'cr, utterly aaithout the means of determining avhat 
truth (if any) there is in the narrative of Pionius, 
and c,an only feel certain that in some avay or other 
he had distinguished himself at a comparatively e.arly 
period, for before the death of the Apostle John 
(i. e., at the latest, before 104 A. D.), he was ordained 
Bishop of Smyrna (according to Tertullian and 
Jerome) by John himself ; according to Irenanis, 
by ‘ the .apostles and according to Pionius, by ‘ the 
bishops of the neighbouring churches ’ — statements 
avhich are quite reconcil.able aa'ith each other. P. 
was in the exercise of his episcopal functions w'hen 
Ign.atius of Antioch passed through Smyrna on his 
road to Rome (107 — IIG A. D.) ; and aa'e are told 
that the tavo pupils of St John, avho had probably 
knoaa'n one another in earlier years, had much 
delightful Christian cona-erse. Almost half a cen- 
tury aftcravards, P. himself visited Rome, avhen 
Anicelus was bishop there (157 — 1G8 A. D.), and 
h.ad a friendly conference avith his brother on the 
subject of the proper time to hold Easter. They 
could not agree — but they agreed to dift'er. His 
martyrdom, aa-hich is related at great length and 
in a touching manner by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. chap, 
xia'.), took place probably in IGG a. d., during the per- 
secution under the emperors Marcus Aurelius and' 
Lucius Verus. When asked, or rather entreated 
‘ to rea’iie Christ ’ by the proconsul Statius 
Quadratus, aa-ho, being deeply impressed aa-ith the 
a-ciicrablo appearance of the aged bishop, avished if 
possible to s.avo his life, P. replied : ‘ Eighty-and- 
six yc.ars h.ave I served him, and He never did mo 
aaTong; and hoav can I noav blaspheme my King 
that has s.avcd me.’ P. avas burned .alive. In such 
profound reverence avas ho held by his felloaa'- 
Ohristians, for his almost perfect graces of charac- 
ter, that the Jeavs (avho had been conspicuously 
zealous in collecting ‘ avood and straav from the 
shops and baths’ to bum him) instimted the 
proconsul not to gia-c up the corpse of the martyr 
to his co-rcligionists, ‘ lest, .ab.andoning him that 
aa-as crucified, they should begin to worship this one.’ 
klorc convincing ea-idcnce of a" saintly character 
has nca’cr been adduced. 

P. avrote scver.al Epistola:, of avhich only one has 
been preserved, the Epistola ad Philippcnscs, valu- 
,ablc for its numerous quotations from the Neav 
Testament — especially from the avritings of Paul and 
Peter. It is, hoavcver, doubtful aa-hether this epistle 
is really by P. In the most recent edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers (Patriim Apostolicorum Opera, 
Leii)zig, 1877), Prof. Zahn defends its genuineness. 
There are English versions by Cave, Clementson, 
and AVakc. 

PO'LYOHROME PRINTING, the .art of print- 
ing in one or more colours at the same time. 
Although sever.al .attempts h.ad been previously 
made to cany out this process, Congreve, in 1820, 
aa .as the first to do it successfully with metal plates. 
Sir AVilliam Congreve had seen Applegath’s poly- 
chromatic block-printing press, by avhicli very rude 
coloured pictures were jiroduced, and he conceived 
the idea of improving upon it, and doing it avith 
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metal. His plan is extremely simple, tlioucjli 
requiring great nicety in carrjnng it out. First, tlie 
picture is outlined upon a metal-plate ; and supposing 
it intended to have two colours, then the details of 
only the chief colour are completed upon it, and all 
the parts for the other colour arc cut out; and into 
those parts other plates are fitted, like the portions 
of a child’s puzzle-map, hut with very great exact- 
ness; and upon these the engraving for the parts of 
the second colour are completed. When these are 
done, a thiclaiess of type-metal is attached to the 
back of these interior pieces, so that they can be 
hold separatel 3 ’, and pushed forwards or &awn 
backwards at pleasiue. Then they are so adjusted 
to the machinery of the press, that they are with- 
drawn when the first colour-roller passes over the 
Birrface of the main plate, and are pushed forward 
beyond the face of the main plate, so as to receive the 
colour of the second roller, which then passes over 
them without touching the first or main plate. 
Having received their coloured ink, the secondary 
plates are again moved back to a perfect level avith 
the other, so as to form an entire plate, carrying 
two colours, which are thus, in the ordinary way, 
imprinted on the paper. Since Sir William 
Congreve’s patent, very many improvements have 
been made, the principle, however, remaining the 
same, and it has now a very avide application. 

POLYCOTYIiE'DONOUS PLANTS, those 
plants of which the embryo has more than two seed- 
lobes or cotyledons. See CoTViEDOir and Dicotv- 
LEDONotrs Plants. In some of the ConifercB in par- 
ticular, therefore numeroais cotyledons; the genus 
Finns has from three to twelve. These cotyledons 
are placed in a whorl, and haa’e the gemmule of the 
embryo in the midst of them. Polyootyledonous 
plants do not form a separate division of the vege- 
table kingdom, but are ranked arfth dicotyledonous 
plants ; for plants avith two, and plants arith more 
cotyledons, are found not only in the same natural 
order, but in the same genus. 

POLY'CBATES, ‘tyrant’ of Samos, is a well- 
Icnown name in ancient Greek history. He avas 
born in the first part of the Cth c. b. o., but nothing 
is knoavn of him until the time when, avith the 
assistance of his brothers Pantagnotus and Syloson, 
he obtained possession of the island. The three 
brothers at first ruled conjointly, but after a short 
time, P. put PantagnOtus to death, banished 
Sylostn, and made himself sole despot. His ener- 
getic, imscrupulous, and ambitious character now 
shewed itself more conspicuously than ever. He 
conquered several islands of the Archipelago, and 
even some toavns on the Asiatic mainland, waged 
war successfully against the inhabitants of Miletus, 
and defeated their allies, the Lesbians, in a great 
sea-fight. His fleet amounted to 100 ships, and 
was probably at that time the most powerful in all 
Greece. P. seems to have aspired to the sovereignty 
of the HDgean, if not also of the cities of Ionia. 
His intimate alliance with Amasis, king of Egypt, 
proves the importance in which this daring island- 
prince was held even by great monarchs. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, Amasis drew off from his alliance 
through alarm at the iminterrupted good fortune of 
PolyoratSs. He dreaded, we are told, the misfor- 
tunes that the envious gods must be preparing for 
so lucky a mortal, .and to which his friends would 
also be exposed. The particular incident that is 
said to have finally ruptured the alliance is doubt- 
less mythical, but is so well known that we cannot 
afford to overlook it. Amasis is reported to have 
written a letter to P., earnestly advising him to 
throw away the possession that he deemed most 
valuable, and thereby avert the stroke of the 
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spleenful gods. P., in compliance with this fricndlj’ 
adrice, cast a signet-ring of m.arveUouslj' beautiful 
workmanship into the sea, but next d.aj’ a fisher- 
man presented the ‘tyrant’ with an uuusu.allj' bm 
fish that he had caught, aud in its bellj- was found 
the idcntic.al ring. It was quite clear to Amasis 
now th.at P. was a doomed man, and he imine- 
dmtely broke off the alliance. So, at least, 
Herodotus tells the story, but Grotc {Ui’^lorij 
of Greece, vol. iv. page 323) suggests — .and tho 
suggestion is far more prob.able -A that P., with 
characteristic perfidy, abandoned tho Egjqkian 
for a Persian alliance, when he found tho latter 
likely to be of more value to him in his ambi- 
tious designs. When Cambyscs invaded Egj-p.t 
(525 B. C.), P. sent him a contingent of forty 
ships, in which he placed all the Samians dis- 
affected towards his ‘ tyranny,’ and told tho 
Persian Icing privately not to let them come back ! 
However, they escaped in some way or other the 
fate which P. had designed for them, returned to 
Samos, and made war against tho ‘ tyrant,’ but 
without success. Hereupon, they went to Sparta, 
and succeeded in enlisting the symp.athies, or, at 
any rate, in securing tho help of both tho Spartans 
and Corinthians. A triple force of Samians, 
Spartians, .and Corinthians embarked for Samos, and 
attacked the city. After vainly besieging it for 
forty days, they sailed away, and P. now became 
more powerful than ever; but Nemesis had her 
victim after all. A certain Orcctes, the Persian 
satrap of Sardis, had, for luiknown reasons, con- 
ceived a deadly hatred ag.ainst P., and having 
enticed the latter to visit him, by appealing to his 
cupidity, he seized and crucified him. Thus 
perished ignominionsly, in the midst of his power 
and splendour, one of the most famous ihalasso- 
Lrats, or sea-kings, of Greek .antiqmty. He was a 
patron of literatme and the fine arts, and had many 
poets and .artists about his comt. His intimacy 
with Anacreon, in partioul.ar, is quite a celobnated 
thing, and in his pr.aise th.at joyous b.ard wrote 
many songs. To P. also, in aU prob.abilitj', belongs 
the construction, or at least tho enl.argemcnt, of 
those great buildings which Herodotus saw at 
Samos. 

POLYDI'PSIA (Gr. great thirst) is the term 
now commonly applied to the disease formerly 
known as Diabetes insipidus. It is characterised, 
as its name implies, by extreme thirst, and by 
an enormous cUscharge of paTe watery urine. 
The affection is one of rare ocoimrence, and the 
persons most liable to it are dyspeptics who 
have passed the period of middle life, and whose 
bodily powers are failing, although (as the case we 
shall immediately notice, and one recorded by Dr 
Watson, shew) it may begin in childhood. The 
two prominent features of this disease usually lead 
to the suspicion that true diabetes is present ; but 
the low specific gravity of the m-ine, and the absence 
of sugar in it in polj’dipsi!!, and the reverse con- 
dition in diabetes, seem to make the distinction 
easy. Dr Willis, in his work On Urinary Diseases, 
records the case of a man, aged forty-five, who was 
admitted for an accident into the HOtel-Dieu 
at Paris, and who passed, daUy, on an average, 
thirty-four pounds of urine, and drank thirty- 
three pounds of water, the normal daily excretion 
of urine being a little less than two pounds. This 
person reported that he had been affected in a 
simil.ar manner ever since his fifth ye.ar, and that, 
from the age of sixteen upwards, he had daily con- 
sumed not less than two bucketfids of w.ater, 
and discharged a commensurate quantity of urine. 
Little good c.an be effected by treatment, fiurther 
than stimulating the actipn of the skin by the use 
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of Dover’s powder, Turkish haths, &c., and hy 
inducing the patient to take as little drink as may 
be at all consistent avith Ms comfort. 

POLYGA'LE^, or POLYG ALA'CEjE, a natural 
order of exogenous plants, herbaceous or shrubby, 
sometimes twining ; the leaves without stipules, and 
generally simple ; the flowers resembling papiliona- 
ceous flowers, but the odd petal inferior, and the odd 
sepal superior ; the flower-stalks with three bracts ; 
the caljo: of live very irregular sepals ; of wMch the 
two interior are usually petal-like; the corolla of 
three, or sometimes five petals, the anterior petal the 
largest, and often crested ; stamens eight, monadel- 
phous or diadelphous, or four and distinct; the 
ovary superior, generally 2-celled, one ovule in each 
cell ; style and stigma simple ; fruit generally a 
capsule opening by valves, sometimes a drupe. 
There are about 500 species, difiused throughout all 
parts of the world. — The genus Polygala has a per- 
sistent calyx, eight stamens, the lateral sepals large 
and petal-like, and hairy or wrinkled seeds. The 
species are very numerous, annual and perennial 
herbaceous plants, and small sbrubs, natives cMefly 
of warm and temperate climates. One is found 
plentifully in Britain ; the Cojdion Milkwokt {P. 
vulgaris), a small perennial plant, growing in dry 



hilly pastures ; with an ascending stem, linear-lan- 
ceolate leaves, and a terminal raceme of small but 
ver^ beautiful flowers, having a finely crested keel. 
It varies considerably in size, in the size and even 
shape of the leaves, and in the size and colojir of 
the flowers, wMch are sometimes of a most brilliant 
blue, sometimes purple, pink, or wMte. — Several 
species are natives of the south of Europe. — ^North 
America produces a greater number. The Cape of 
Good Hope and other subtropical countries produce 
many beautiful species, some of which have become 
common ornaments of greenhouses. — P. Senega is a 
North American species, with erect simple tufted 
stems, about one foot high, and terminal racemes of 
small wMte flowers. The root, which is woody, 
branched, contorted, and about half an inch in 
diameter, is the Sexega Root, Seneka Root, or 
Snajo: Root of the United States, famous as an 
imaginary cure for snake-bites, but really possessing 


important medicinal virtues — stimulating, diiuretic, 
diaphoretic, emmenagogue, and in large doses emetic 
and purgative — employed in catarrhs, pulmon.ary 
affections, rheumatisms, low fevers, &c. Its cMef 
active principle is Poh/galic Acid, C^oHuOu. The 
root of P. Senega has been employed as a cure for 
snake-bites by the American Indians from time 
immemorial, and it is a curious fact, that P. crota- 
larioides is employed in the same way in the Him- 
alaya. P. vulgaris is tonic, stimulant, and diapho- 
retic; and P. amara, a very similar European 
species, possesses the same properties in a higher 
degree, as does P. ruhella, a small North American 
species. The root of P. poaya, a Brazilian species, 
with leathery leaves, is an active emetic, and in a 
fresh state, is employed in bilious fevers. Similar 
properties seem to pervade the whole genus. Another 
mcdicin.al plant of the order is Eattany (q. v.) root. 
Species of several genera are used as tonics. The 
Mark of the roots of Monnina polystachia and JLf. 
salicifolia is used iu Peru as a substitute for soap. 
Mundia spinosa, a South African shrub, produces 
an eatable fruit. 

POLY'GAMOUS (6r. polys, many, game, mar- 
riage), in Botany, a term employed to designate those 
plants which produce both unisexual and herma- 
phrodite flowere either on the same or different 
plants. In the LinnEan sexual system, these plants 
formed a class, Polygamia, the genera included in 
which were perhaps more completely disjoined from 
their natural allies than those of any other class of 
that system, forming by themselves a very hetero- 
geneous assemblage. 

POEYGAIMY. See jMap.riage. 

POLYGA'STBICA. See Intusoeia- 

PO'LYGLOT (Gr. polys, many ; and glolta, 
tongue) means, in general, an assemblage of versions 
in different languages of the same work, but is 
almost exclusively applied to manifold versions of 
the Bible. The Hexapla (q. v.) of Origen contained, 
besides the Hebrew text, several other versions. 
All these, however, were in the Greek language ; 
and the Hexapla is not commonly reckoned among 
the polyglots. They are divided into two classes, 
the greater and the lesser polyglots. To the former 
belong four w'orks, known as the Complutensian 
Poly^ot; the Antwerp or king of Spain’s Polyglot; 
the Parisian Polyglot ; and the London or Walton’s 
Polyglot. — The Complutensian Polyglot derives its 
title from Complutum, the Latin name of Alcala de 
Henares, where it was printed in 6 vols., folio, 1502 
— 1517. It was published at the cost, and imder 
the direction of the celebrated Cardinal Ximenes, 
who spared no expense, whether in collecting the 
most ancient and authentic MSS., or in bringing 
together the most distinguished scholars of aU 
coimtries for the carrying out of Ms design. The 
Complutensian Polyglot contains, besides the 
Hebrew text, the Septuagmt Greek and the Chaldee 
(each with a literal Latin version), and the Latm 
Vidgate. — The Antwerp Polyglot, So called from its 
being there printed (1569—1572), at the celebrated 
press of Plantin, was published at the cost of Philip 
II. of Sp.ain, under the direction of the distinguished 
scholar, Benedict Arias Montanus. It is in eight 
vols. folio, and contains, in the Old Testament, the 
Hebrew, the Greek, the Targum of Onkelos, and 
the other Chaldee paraphrases, and the Latin 
Vulgate. In the New Testament, besides the Greek 
and°Latm, it contains a Syriac version, printed 
both in Syriac and in Hebrew characters. Arias 
Montanus was assisted by many scholars of 
eminence, chiefly of Spain and the Low Countries. — 
The Parisian Polyglot was printed at Paris in 1645, 
at the cost and under the editorsMp of Guy Michel 
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le Jay. It is in ten splendid volumes, and contains, 
in addition' to tlie contents of the Antwerp Polj'- 
glot, another Syriac version, and an Arabic version, 
tof'ether with the Samaritan version and the Samari- 
tan test of the Pentatcueh, each of these being 
accompanied by a literal Latin translation. — The 
London Polyglot was edited by Brian JPalton, after- 
wards Bishop of Chester, and it engaged for many 
years a number of the most eminent linguists of 
the period. The number of its languages is not the 
same in all parts of the Bible ; but it may be said 
to contain the Bible, or portions of it, in nine 
languages — Hebrew, Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Persic, Greek ^(each of these 
accompanied by a literal Latin version), and Latin. 
It is in six vols, folio, and was published in ICuL— 
1G57; and was followed, in 10G9, by the Lexicon 
Meptafflotton of Edmimd CasteU, two vols. folio, 
containing dictionaries of all the languages of the 
polyglot, except the Greek and Latin. Of the 
minor polyglots, the chief are (1) the Heidelberg 
Polyglot (IflSG), Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; (2) 
^Yoldcr’s Polj’glot (Hamluirg, 159G), Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and German ; (3) Hutter's Polyglot (HUrn- 
berg, 1599), Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, 
German, and French ; (4) Ueiucccius’s PoIjjgloL in 
Sj'riao, Greek, L.atin, and German (Leipzig, Kew 
Testament, 1712 ; Old Testament, 1750, 1751) ; (5) 
Bagstcris Polyglot, a very valuable collection ^ of 
mollcm versions, folio (London, 1S31). It contains 
eight versions in the Old Testament, viz., Hebrew, 
Greek, English, Latin, French, It.ali.an, Sppish, and 
German; and nine in the Yew, SjTi.ac being added 
to those ,ilrcady named. (G) A useful ‘ Hand Poly- 
glot,’ containing in the Old Testament, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Vulg.rto, and Luther’s Gcrm,an 
version; and in the New, Greek, Latin, Luther’s 
Gennan, and in the fourth column, in which are 
presented the chief ditlcreuccs between this and 
other German versions. 

Besides the Bible, many other works, or small 
pieces, have been published in polyglot. Of smaller 
piece.’, the Lord's I’rayer has been the favourite, of 
which many collections, containing a greater or less 
. number of languages, have been published from the 
I IGth c. downwards. Of those, the most comi>rc- 
I heusivo, and, for philologic.al purpose.^, by far the 
most valuable, is the well-known Mithriilatcs of 
Adehrag, which contains the LonVs Prayer in 
ne.arly 500 languages, with vocabularies and gram- 
matical cxphaiiati'Hib of nm-t of the specititeiis, 

POLYGNO'TU.S. a distinguished Greek painter 
of antiiptity, was bom towards the beginning of the 
5tli c. n. c. He was a native of the isle of 'fhasos, 
and belonged to a family of painters, who came to 
Athens to practise their profession prob.ably after 
the subjiig.ation of Thasos by Cmion. P. and his 
brother, Aristophon, were instructed in the prin- 
ciples of art by their father, Agl.iophnn. Wo know 
almost nothing of their lives, e.xcept that P. rras a 
friend of the Athenian general above mentioned, 
and is said to have been attached to his sister, 
Elpinice. He died about -120 B. c. P. av.as a con- 
temporary of the great sculptor, Phcidias (q. v.), 
and flourished during the supremacy both of Cimon 
and Pericles ; but we he.ar little or nothing of him 
under the latter ndcr; and .although the first 
painter of his da)-, it docs not appear that lie w.as 
engaged in the decoration of any of those splendid 
buildings with avhich that statesman .adorned 
Athens. It is not at all unliltclj" that Pericles w.as 
averse to patronising a friend of Cimon, and, at all 
1 events, P. was absent from Athens for 14 years 
(449 — 435 B. c.) of Pericles’s laile, painting at Delphi 
' and elseavhere. His principal works (following 
1 a chronologic.al arrangement as far as it can be 
C5C 


ascertained) “U'cro : 1, Paintinecs in the Temple 
of Theseus at Athens. 2. In the Stoa Poeeile (or 
Painted Portico) at Athens, representing the (Jreek 
princes after the taking of "Troy, assembled to judge 
of the violation of Cass.andra by Ajax. 3. & the 
Anakeion, or Temple of the Dioscuri, .a painting 
of the marriage of the daughters of Lculdppbs. 4. 
In the Temple of Athena .£:eia at Plataia, a picture 
of 'Ulysses after having slain the suitors of Penelope. 
5. In the LeschG (or ‘Conversazione Saloon’), a 
famous quadrangul.ar court, or peristyle, surrounded 
by colonnades, Built at Delphi by the Cnidians. 
The walls of this edifice were covered by P. with a 
series of paintings representing the wars of Troy, 
and the return of the Greek chiefs, and considered 
P.’s masterpiece. G. In the chamber adjoining the 
Prop 3 dma of the Acropolis. From the criticism 
of the ancients, it seems quite clear that P. was a 
gi-eat advance on any of his predecessors. He was 
the first who gave life, character, e.xpression to 
painting. According to Ph'nj', he opened the mouth 
and shewed the teeth of his figures ; he was the 
first to paint women with transparent drapery, and 
with rich head.drcsscs. Lucian also speaks of his 
exquisite skill in painting eyebrows and the blush on 
the clicck ; while Aristotle extols the cthic.al oride.al 
beaut}' of his conceptions, Ba}'ing that P. ‘ repre- 
sented men ns better than they were,’ and finding 
a p.ar.illcl for his style in the epic poetry of Homer. 

PO’LYGOX (Gr. poh/’, m.any; pOnia, a corner), 
a plane figure, bounded by a number of straight 
lines ; the name is conventionally limited to those 
plane figures whoso bounding straight linos are 
more than /our in n\imbor. Polygons of 5, 'G, 7, 
S, ikc. sides are denominated pentagons, hexagons, 
heptagons, octagons, itc. ; and when the number of 
sides exceeds twelve, the figure is merely mentioned 
as a i)olygon of so many sides. The quindccagon, or 
figure of 15 sides, is the only common exception to 
this rule. Polygons liave many general properties ; 
sueh as, that the sum of the angles of a polygon, 
when increased by four right angles, or SOU', is 
equal to twice ns many light angles as there 
are sides in the polygon, and th.at (supposing the 
number of sides of the polygon to bo expressed 

by n) the number of its diagonals is also 

if a polygon of an even number of sides bo circum- 
scribed about a circle, the sums of its even and odd 
sides are equal ; and if a jiolygou of an even number 
of sides be inscribed in a circle, the sums of its even 
and odd angles are equal. A polygon which has 
all its sides and angles equal is called a rcpiilar 
polygon. All polygons of this class are capable of 
being inscribed in, or circmnscribed .about, a circle; 
but though the problem is merely to dirndo tho 
circumference of a circle into a number of equal 
liarts corresponding to tho number of sides in the 
polygon, geometry was till lately only able to 
periorm it in those cases where the number of 
sides of the polygon belongs to one or other of the 
scries 2, 4, S, IG, icc. ; 3, G, 12, 24, &c. ; or 5, 10, 20, 40, 
&c. Gauss (q. v.), however, in the beginniu" of the 
present century, shewed how it could be done in 
the case of .all polygons the number of avhose sides 
w.as of the fonn d" -1- 1 (provided it be a prime 
number), or a midtiple of this iiriine number by any 
power of 2. This discovery supplies us with innu- 
mer.ablc series representative of tho numbers of the 
sides of polygons which c.an bo described around 
or inscribed m a circle, such as 17, 34, GS, &c. ; 
257, 514, 102S, &c. 

POLYGO'NEiE,orrOLYGO]S'A'CE.E,.an.atur.al 
order of e.xogcnous plants, mostly herbaceous plants, 
but including a few shrubs, and even trees. Tho 
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leaves are alternate, Bometimes witliout stipules, but 
more generally with stipules cohering around the 
stem. The flowers are not unfrequently unisexual. 
They have an inferior, often coloured perianth, 
generally in four, five, or six segments; three to 
nine stamens inserted into the bottom of the 
perianth ; a one-ceUed ovary, usually formed of 
three carpels, but containing oMy one orude ; styles 
and stigmas as many as the carpels of the ovary ; 
the fruit generally a nut, often triangular, the seed 
with farinaceous albumen, which has an economic 
importance in buckwheat. A few species produce a 
Eucciflent edible fruit. The order contains nearly 
500 Imown species, natives of almost all parts of 
the world, but particidarly abundant in the tem- 
perate regions of the northern hemisphere. Many 
of the species are common weeds in Britain, as 
difierent species of Dock (q. v.) and Pohjgomtm. 
Bistort (q. v.). Buckwheat (q. v.), and Sorrel 
(q. V.), belong to this order. — The genus Polygonum 
has a coloured perianth of five segments, stamens 
in two rows, stj-les more or less umted at the base, 
and two or more in number ; the fruit invested 
by the persistent perianth. The species are very 
numerous. A number are natives of Britain. — 
Knot-gkass (P. aviculare), a very common British 
weed, is one of the plants remarkable for most 
extensive distribution over the world. It is an 
annual of very humble growth, but very vari- 
able, with much branched trailing stems, small 
lanceolate leaves, and very small flowers, two or 
three together, in the axils of the leaves. Thunberg 
says that in Japan a blue dye is prepared from this 
plant. P. amphihhim, one of the species often 
called, Pcrsicaria, is abundant about margins of 
ponds and ditches in Britain and throughout Europe, 
and is remark.ablo for the diflcrcnco between the 
leaves which float on the avater, as is often the case, 
and those on stems growing erect, those of the 
former being broad and smooth, those of the latter 
narrow and rough; the spikes of floavers being also 
of somcavhat dillcrent form, and the stamens in the 
floayers of the floating stems shorter than the 
perianth, in the upright stems about as long as the 
perianth ; differences aa-hich might be held to indi- 
cate difierent sjiccics, yet both may bo foimd groaa'- 
ing from one root. The stems haa'o been used on 
the continent of Europe as a substitute for 6.ars.apa- 
rilla. Some other species are occasion.ally used for 
medicinal purposes. P. hydropqicr, often called 
AVatep. Peppep., a plant common by sides of lakes 
and ditches in Britain, is acrid enough to be used 
as a a'esicant. Several species arc occasionally used 
for dyeing, as the Spotted PEnstCAUiA (P. per- 
skaria), a a'ery common avecd on dunghills and in 
waste places in Britain ; but the only species really 
■important on this account is that called DvEns’ 
Buckwheat (P, Imctorium), a native of China, 
biennial, with ovate leaves and slender spikes of 
■ reddish flowers, the cultiwation of which has been 
Eucces^ully introduced in Franco ' and Flanders. 
It yields a blue dye scarcely inferior to indigo. 
— P. orknlale has long been occasionally culti- 
vated in flower-gardens in Britain, and is quite 
hardy, although a native of the AYcst Indies. — 
Fagopyrum cymosum, a species of buckwheat 
abundant on the mountains of tlie north of 
India, affords an excellent substitute for spinach. — 
Miihteiibeclda'adpressa is the hlacquarrio Harbour 
Vine of Tasmania, an, evergreen climbing or trailing 
shrub of most r.apid growth,, sometimes CO feet 
in length. It produces racemes of fruit some- 
what resembling grapes or currants, the nut being 
invested with the large and fleshy segments of 
the calyx. The fruit is sweetish and subacid, 
and is used for tarts. Coccohha uvipera is the 
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SE.ASIDE Grape (q. v.) of the West Indies. See 
also C.ALLIGONUM. 

POLYHY'MNIA', or POLYMIHA (‘the Many, 
hymned One’), one of the nine Muses (q. v.). She 
was reputed by the ancients to be the inventress of 
the lyre, and to preside over lyric poetry and 
eloquence. In works of art, she is usually repre- 
sented in a pensive attitude, with the forefinger of 
the right hand upon the mouth. 

POLY'MERISSI, a form of Isomerism (q. v.). 

POLYNE'MUS and POLYNBMIDAS. See 
Mango Fish. 

POLYNE'SIA, or the region of many islands 
(Gr. polys, much or many, and nesos, an island), 
is the name usually given, with more or less of 
limitation, to the numerous groups of islands, 
and some few single islands, scattered through- 
out the great Pacific Ocean, between the eastern 
shores of Asia and the western shores of America. 

In its widest signification, the term P. might be 
understood as embracing, besides the groups here- 
after to bo mentioned, the various islands, large 
and small, of the Indian .Archipelago, in one 
direction ; and the vast island of New Holland 
or Australia, w’ith its dependency of Van Die- 
men’s Land, in another. Including these, the 
whole region has sometimes been called Oceania, 
and sometimes Australasia — generally, however, in 
modem times, to the exclusion of the islands in the 
Indian Archipel.ago, to wliich certain writers have 
gix’cn the name of Malaysia. In proportion, also, 
as the area of maritime discovery has become 
enlarged, it has been thought convenient by some 
geogr.aphcrs to narrow still further the limits of P., 
to itho exclusion of Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land; whUo others, again, exclude Papua or New 
Guinea, New Ireland, Solomon’s Isles, the Louisiade 
group, the Now Hebrides, New Caledonia, and 
certain other groups and single islands, together 
avith Neav Zealand, from the area of P., and gia-e 
to these, in union with Australia, the collective 
designation of Australasia. To all these, arith the 
exception of Neav Zealand, French avriters have 
given the name of Melanesia or the Black Islands ; 
avhile a similar name, Kclccnonesia, has been given to 
them by Prichard and Latham — purely, however, on 
ethnological grounds, as avo shall presently notice. 

Thus, aa’o have the three geographical divisions of 
Malaysia, Australasia, and P., the last mentioned of 
avhich embraces all the groups and single islands 
not included under the other tavo. Accepting this 
arrangement, still the limits between Australasia 
and P. have not been very accurately defined; 
indeed, scarcely any taa'o geographers appear to be 
quite agreed upon the subject ; neither shall we 
pretend to decide in the matter. The foUoaa-ing 
list, however, comprises all the principal groups 
and single islands not previously named as coming 
under the division of Australasia : viz., 1. North of 
the equator — The Ladrone or Marian Islands, the 
Pclcw Islands, the Caroline Islands, the Piadack 
and Ealick chains, the Sandivich Islands, Gilbert’s 
or Kingsroill’s Archipelago, and the Galapagos. 

2. South of the equator— The Ellice group, the 
Phoenix and Union groups, the Fiji Islands, 
the Friendly Islands, the Navigators Islands, 
Cook’s or Harvey Islands, the Society Islands, the 
Dangerous Archipelago, the Marquesas Islands, 
Pitcairn Island, and Easter Island. 

These islands, which extend from about 20° 
north of the equator to about 30° south of it, are 
some of them volcanic in their origin, and some 
of them coralline. The volcanic islands generally 
rise to a considerable height above the level of 
the ocean, and are therefore called the high 
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islaucis, in contradistinction to the coralline or 
low islands. Tlicy consist of basalt and other 
igneous formations. Of these, the principal are the 
Pricndly Islands, one of which, Ot.aheite or T.aliiti, 
has a mountain risin." to the height of 10,000 feet ; 
the Marquesas Islands, also verj’ high ; the Samoan 
or Navigator’s Islands ; and the Sandwich l.>,lands, 
of avliich Owyhee or Hawaii possesses several both 
active and e.vtinct cr.atcrs, l.'>,000, 1-1,000, and even 
10,000 feet high. The Oalaji-agos group, ncarc.st of 
all to South America, arc likewise of igneous origin, 
and have several still active craters. Tiie remnining 
islands are for the mo.st part of eorallinc fonnalion. 

The coral islands (q. v.) may bo distinguished into 
three classes— namcljqatolls or lagoon islands, barrier 
reefs, and fringing reefs. The atolls are rings of 
coral reefs, surrounding a basin of sea- water of con- 
siderable depth, which is enclosed within this are.a. 
E.vamples of theso arc found in the Caroline Island.s, 
the llangerous Archipelago, and sover.al other groups. 
Harrier reefs difl'er from the atolls chielly in Ino 
fact of their containing an Island in their centre, 
tho island being eeparated from tho reef bj' a Imdy 
of deep water; while the reef is in some inst.ance.s 
entirely converted into land, and in others tho sc.a 
w.aahes over it, c-vcejit in certain portions, which 
project above the level of tho ocean. P.arrii'r reefs 
occur among tho Society Islands, the tlambicr 
I;land,s, and many other gronpx Eringing reefs art> 
collections of coralhiio formation, which nre found 
tiUirtmg tho coasts of an islaml in the ramo manner 
aa the harrier reefs, but without any interior deep 
water channel. They are found in .almo-.t all tho 
groups. From tho tact of t ime of theso isl.amls 
1)1 ing undoubtedly volcame, it has been argued that 
all were originally of the ramo charaeti r ; thos.; 
of coralline formation being based ujein the cn sti 
of submarine volcaiioo.s, over which the coral 
insects have for an iiidellnite (eries of ytara b-ui 
engaged in rearing their limedono i.tructnre.s. 
In opjiosition to the volcanic theory. Dr D.arwin 
lixs iirojiotmdcd one of his own — namely, tho 
thronj oj siit.e/.jice, wliicli, after maluro considera- 
tion, he believes to be the only one capable of 
explaining tlio various phenomena oh-en-.ablo in 
the Coral .atolls, barrier reefs, and fringing reefs of 
the Pacific. All llieao ho considcra as being tlio 
irodnction of raxigeiioiis insects, worUmg upivarxls 
iMin tlio fonmlalioiis of wbat were origin.ally ro 
many i ilamls, erect .above the lurf.aecof the oivan, 
blit which during long ages Ii.avu been in .a iitate of 
gradual f.iib’ideiicc, With resjK'Cl to tho nfnils, hu 
rtates it as liis helmf, that the iagoon is prs-eiscly in 
the placo which tlie top of a idioal, and, in other 
caw.;, Uie highe t part oi an i.slaiid, once occiijiied. 
So anon as the. e have rmih to a depth of from l‘J) 
to ISn feet Ijelow tile surface, tlni coral in‘*ccts 
(which it is agreed aro never found at .a lower 
dciith) commence their oiieratinns, and lhei-> work- 
ing on in countless injTiads, the iuiiiken inland, or a 
portion of it, is in jiroce's of time again re.ared to 
the level of tho sniToniuliiig re.a. It would take too 
long to sjiecify .all tho jihenomena upon which Dr 
Darwin lias based tliis iiigeiiimi'i theory, especially 
those connected avith svhat arc c:dled the Iriiigiiig 
reefs. It must bo mentioned, however, that p.ani- 
do.xic.al as rmch a theory maj' fcein, it h.as receivial 
tho hearty support of no les.i distinguished a geolo- 
gist than Sir C'h.arlca Lyell, who, in the early 
editions of his PriticipUt of Ctcoh'jir, having held to 
tho volcanic theory, li.as since ahandoiicd it for that 
projioimded by Dr D.arwin. Nor Is this .all ; for, in 
tho last edition of Sir C. Lyell'n work, avc lliul him 
mciitioniiig svith apjirov.al Dr Darwin’s ‘ imjiort.aiit 
generalisation that tho Pacific and Imli.aii Seas, 
and Bomo of tlio lands svhich border them, might 
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bo divided into areas of elevation and areas of 
subsidence, wbicb occur alternately.’ 

Of Ibc islaiuls generally, wo need only further 
observe that, altliongh situated within tlio tropics, 
the heat of the atmosphere is debghtfuUy tempered 
lij' a EitcccEsion of land and Ee.a breezes. The soil is 
exceedingly fertile, and besides tho vcgebahle produc- 
tions found growing when tho islands avere first 
discovered by Europeans, it has given a avelcomo 
homo to tho orange, lemon, sugar-cane, guava, 
cotton, potato, melon, .and otller fruits and plants 
introduced by foreign visitants. Tiio only native 
quadrupeds on any of the islands wlicn first visited 
were pigs, dogs, and rats ; hiit the o.x, tho sheep, 
tho goat, and even tho Iiorso, have Bince boon sno- 
cessfnlly introdticed into many of tho groups. Tho 
feathered trihc.s aro numerous, likewise tho insects, 
and tho coasts cveiywhcro .abound mth a vast 
variety of fish and Crustacea, highly important as a 
m.atter of food to tho inhabitants of those islands in 
avbicb quadrupeds, wliethcr, native or introduced, 
arc found in onlj’ a sm.all number. 

For a more particular dc.scription of tbo several 
groups, wo refer to tlio distinct articles of Fuis, 

I Fnin.sm.y I.sia.vd.s, S.\nbwich Isiakds, &c. ; and 
j Bliall now jirocced to spealc of tbo inhabitants 
generally tinder tbo bead 

I’ot.YNiisrAKi. — This race of people, supposed at 
one time by cerkiiii writers to bo of American 
origin, i.s now almost univers.illy admitted to have a 
close nllinit.v with tbo Malays oi tbo peninsula and 
Indian Arcbijiel.ago, and benco is ci.assified with 
them l)v Dr Latham under Ills subdivision of Oceanic 
Moii'to’irlrr. In phyaic.al ntnicturo and appearance, 
the Polynesians in genera! more nearly rcscmhlo 
the Mal.sssi than they do any other race, nlthougli 
ilifTering trnm them in Eomo rcBjicct.", ns, indeed, the 
natives of reveral of the groups also do from each 
oilier. In ftatiirc, they aro generally taller than tho 
Mal.aj-a, and have a greater temlencj’ to corpulence. 
In colour, al.-o, they more nearly njiproach that of 
Hio Europeans. The hair is often waved or curling, 
inste.ad of long ami straight, and tho nose is fre- 
quently aquiline. Thc.sc ditforenec.s, however, which 
may .all Iiave hcon jirodnced by lapse of time and 
difb’txmt comlitioiis of existence, offer no barrier 
to the Etrong iiresiimption, that at Bomo long ante- 
cedent period theso islaml.s were colonised by M.alay 
adventurer!'. Tho Malaya arc known at the prc.sont 
time to boexiHirt and daring .“ailora, and in the ICth 
c. were 1 0 iiowerfiil at sc.a, that they had frequent 
nav.ai combats aeith Eurojiean fleets in tho Indian 
Archipelago. In 1571), the king of Achceii, aeith .a 
jnwertul aniiamejit, attacked and destroyed three 
Portngiic.se frigates ; ami in 1552, tho aamo king 
.att.acked Malacca with a fleet of 150 sail. At a 
hater period — ii.amely, in 1CI5, one of his sncccssora 
attacked tho i-.aine eettlement with a fleet of 500 
vei.sels of various sizes and G0,000 men. If this was 
their Elreiiglh and cntL'q)ri'’o at a conijiarativcly 
iiKhlem period, maj’ they not have been .as cntcr- 
pri.-.ing, it not quite bo powerful, in far more remoto 
times? Ttio distance between tho more western 
groups of 1’. and the eastern islands of tho Indian 
.•\rchipelago is not so gro-at but that it could havo 
been c.asily overcome by a hardy race of sailors, 
even aUhougb tlieir ve.'scls may iiavo not been BO 
well constnictod as in modern times ; and tbo Bamo 
n'.asoning Jiolds good avith respect to tho otlicr 
groups extending still furtlicr east, or rtill more to 
the nortli or foutli. Each i.sland or group, ns it av.as 
attained, would onli’ form a convenient point of 
departure in jirocess of liiuo forsomo other island or 
group more remotely nituatcch It is true that tho 
nllimties of Inngtiago are not great between tho 
Malays aiid tho Polyncsi.aus ; still, Bomo affinity 
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has been recognised by pliilologers ; -while in their 
manners and customs a strong resemblance has 
been shewn to exist, as in the institution of caste; 
the practice of circumcision, the chewing of the betel- 
nut, and other things. Many other facts might be 
mentioned in favour of the theory of a Malay 
settlement, not only of P., hut of the islands called 
jMclanesia or Ketenonesia as -well; the last men- 
tioned being inhabited by a race almost identical 
^Tith the Negritos or Pelagian Negroes of the Eastern 
■ Archipelago. Dr Latham, in treating of the Poly- 
nesians, dimdes them into two branches — ^viz., 1. 
The Micronesian branch, and 2. The Proper Poly- 
nesian branch. His theorj' as to the probable line 
of migration is as follows : ‘ The reason for taking 
the Micronesian branch before the Proper Poly- 
nesian, involves the following question : What was 
the line of population by which the innumerable 
islands of the Pacific, from the Pelews to Easter 
Island, and from the Sandwich Islands to New 
Zealand, became inhabited by tribes different from, 
but still allied to, the Protonesian Malays ? That 
line, whichever it be, where the continuity of suc- 
cessive islands is the greatest, and whereon the 
fewest considerable interspaces of ocean are to be 
found. This is the general answer & priori, subject 
to modifications from the counterbalancing pheno- 
mena of -winds or currents unfavourable to the 
supposed migration. Now, this answer, when applied 
to the geographical details regarding the distri- 
bution of land and sea in the meat oceanic area, 
indicates the following line : New Guinea, Ne-w 
Ireland, the New Hebrides, the Eijis, and the Tonga 
group, & 0 . From hence, the Na-vigator’s Islands, the 
isles of the Dangerous Archipelago, the Kingsmill 
and other groups, carry the frequently diverging 
streams of population over the Carolme Islands, 
the Ladrones, the_ Pelews, Easter Island, &c. This 
view, however, so' natural an inference from a mere 
land and sea survey, is complicated by the ethno- 
logical position of the New Guinea, New Ireland, 
and New Hebrides population. These are not Pro- 
tonesian, and they are not Polynesian. Lastly, 
they are not intermediate to the two. They Irreak, 
rather than propagate the continuity of the human 
stream — a continuity which exists geographically, 
but fails ethnographically. The recognition of this 
conflict between the two probabilities has deter- 
mined me to consider the Micronesian Archipelago 
as that part of Polynesia which is most likely 
to have been first peopled, and hence a reason for 
taking it first in order.’ The islands comprised in 
the Micronesian branch are the Pelew Islands, the 
Caroline Islands, the Marian Islands, and the 
Tarawan or Kingsmill group. In physical appe.ar- 
ance, the inhabit.ants of these groups more nearly 
resemble the Malays than is the case with the 
Polynesians Proper. In person, they are not so 
tall as the latter. Their language has numerous 
• dialects, most of which woiUd perhaps be unintel- 
ligible* to the groups further south and cast. In 
religion, they are pagans ; but their mythology 
and traditions differ from those of the Polyne- 
sians- Proper. Neither is the custom of the taboo 
and the use of kawa so prevalent as they are 
■found to be among the latter. The Proper Poly- 
nesians, so c.alled, are found in the Fiji Islands, 
but not to the same extent as in the following 
— ^viz., the ila\-igator’s or Samoan Islands, the 
Society Islands, and Friendly Islands ; also in the 


Sand^ch Islands, the Marquesas, the Dangerous 
Archipelago, &c. In physical apoearance, they are 
the handsomest and tallest of all the natives of the 
Pacific Islands, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
New Zealanders 'or Maoris. The aquiline nose is 
commonly seen among them, and there are many 
varieties both of hair and complexion. Their face 
is generally oval, with hargish ears and -wide 
nostrils. In the islands nearest to the equator, the 
sldn is said to be the fairest, and it is d.arker in the 
coral islands than in the volcanic. Their language 
is said to bear some affinity to the Tagala, and is 
split up into numerous dialects, all, however, to a 
gre.at extent mutually intelligible among the several 
groups. Paganism, originally prevalent among 
aU the groups, is becoming gradually extirpated 
through the efforts of the missionaries, principally 
English and American, as in the Samoan, Sand- 
wich, and Society groups, where but few absolute 
pagans now remain. The snperstition of the taboo, 
the use of kawa as an intoxicating drink, cannibal- 
ism, infanticide, tattooing, and circumcision, which 
were also formerly prevalent in all the groups, are 
now fast disappearing, under the influence of Chris- 
tianity. Unfortunately, however, the contact of 
these islanders -with ci-vihsatiou has not been always 
productive of munixed good ; the introduction 
among them of the use of ardent spirits, and of the 
-vices and diseases of Europeans, having thinned the 
population to a lamentable extent. Further par- 
ticulars -with respect to the natives of P. wfil be 
foimd in some of our articles on the groups regarded 
as being the most important. 

POLYPHE'BIUS, in the Homeric mythology, 
the son of Poseid6n and the nymph Thoosa, the 
most celebrated of the fabulous Cyclops (q. v.), 
who inhabited the island of Sicily. He was of im- 
mense size, and had only one eye. When Ulysses 
landed on that island, he entered the cave of P. 
with twelve companions, of which number this 
tremendous cannibal ate six. The others stood 
expecting the same fate, but their cunning leader 
made P. drunk, then burned out his single eye -with 
a blazing torch, and so escaped, lea-ving the blinded 
monster to grope about in the darkness. 

POLYPHEMUS, a genus of BrancMopoda {q. v.), 
of the order Cladocera, remark.able for the extra- 
ordinary size of the solitary eye, which occupies 
almost the whole head. One species, P. slagnorum, 
is co mm on in stagn.ant pools and ditches in some 
parts of Britain and of the continent of Europe. It 
is about the size of a flea, and moves rapidly in the 
water, executing aU kinds of evolutions, employing ' 
both its legs and antenna; as organs of swimming. 
The shell, consisting of two pieces, is so transparent 
that all the viscera may be seen through it. The 
abdomen is terminated by a long tail suddenly 
folded back. 

POLYPHO'NIC (Gr. pohjs, many, and phone, 
voice). When a musical composition consists of 
two or more parts, each of which has an independ- 
ent melody of its o\yn, it is said to be polyphonic, 
in opposition to a homophonic composition, consist- 
ing of a principal part -with a leading idea, and 
accessory parts employed to strengthen it. Each 
part of a polyphonic composition aims at melodic 
perfection; and while supporting the other, has an 
equal share in the entire effect, as in the following 
example : 
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A Fugue (q. V.) is the most perfect example of poly- 
phonic' composition. The difference between homo- 
phonic and polyphonic compositions is not always 
so marked as to leave it free of doubt whether a 
part is subordinate or independent; and many 
compositions consist of an alternation of homo- 
phonic and polyphonic passages. The construction 
of polyphonic plirases is called Counterpoint. 

PO'LYPI, or POLYPES, a class of animals 
which were, till the last few years, included in 
the Radiata of Cuvier, hut which, since the 
Radiata have ceased to he regarded as a sub- 
kingdom, have found a place in the suh-ldugdom 
CffiLENTEUATA. See Sun-KINGDOMS, ANIMAL. The 
name Polypi, or Polypes, was given by Reaumur 
about the middle of the last century to these 
animals, on account of their external resemblance 
to the many-armed cuttle-fishes, which were so 
denominated by Aristotle; and our knowledge of 
these organisms, as members of the animal Idngdom, 
hardly dates back much more than a century. All 
polypes are aquatic in their mode of life, and almost 
all of them are inhabitants of the sea, two genera 
only {Hydra and CordylopJiora) of fresh- water polypes 
being as yet knoum. Most of them live in societies 
of considerable extent, supported on a common 
stock, to which the term pohjpidom (polyp-home) is 
usually given, and which is sometimes horny, and 
sometimes cale.areous. The polypes are cither 
embedded in cavities in the substance of the cal- 
careous polypidom, or enclosed in minute cups or 
tubes, from which the body can bo protmded, and 
into wjiioh it can bo retracted at pleasure, in the 
horny polypidoms. The solitary species often attain 
a considerable size (as, for instance, m.any of the 
Actinias) ; but the social polypes arc always minute, 
although the combined power of some of the species 
in modifying the earth’s crust is neither slight nor 
limited in e.xtent. ‘ They have built up a barrier 
reef along the shores of New Caledonia for a length 
of 400 miles; aud another, which runs along the 
north-east coast of Australia, 1000 miles in extent. 
To take a small example: a single atoll (or coral 
island) may bo 50 irdles in length by 20 in breadth; 
so that if the lodge of coral rock forming the ring 
were extended in one lino, it would be 120 miles in 
length. Assuming it to be a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, and 150 feet deep, hero is a mound, com- 
pared with which the walls of Babylon, the great 
wall of China, and the pyramids of Egypt are but 
children’s toys ; aud built, too, amidst the waves 
of the ocean, and in defiance of the storms.’ — 
Owen, Lectures on the Invertebrate Animals, 2d edit., 
p. 143. 

The bodies of these animals are generally soft, 
and cylindrical or oval in shape ; and the mouth, 
which is the only aperture of the digestive can.al, 
and is quite destitute of any masticating appanatus, 
lies in the centre of the anterior or free extremity 
of the body, and is surrounded by a fringe or circle 
of tentacles or arms. The skin in the social polypes 
is exceedingly soft and delicate ; but in the solitary 
species, it is often of a leathery consistence. It 
almost always contains peculiar urticating organs, 
or thread-like cells, which may be regarded as one 
of the distinctive characters of the Cmlentcrata. 
'Various arrangements of the polypes have been 
proposed, but it is sufficient for all practical purposes 
if we admit two orders — namely, the Hydrozoa and 
the Anthozoa (or Actinozoa), which differ essentially 
in the following points : in the Hydrozoa, tho wall 
of the digestive sac is not sep.arated from that of 
tho somatic (or bodily) cavity, and the reproductive 
organs are external ; while in the Anthozoa, the 
wall of the digestive sac is separated from that 
of tho somatic cavity by an intervening space, 
coo 


subdivided into chambers by a series of vertii 
partitions, on the faces of which the reproduoti 
organs are developed. The Hydua (q. v.), or Frc's 
water Polype, is the -^e of the Hydrozoa. A A 
of these polypes are simple animals, as, for examrl 
Hydra, Corymorpha, Voriiclava, and Myriothela 
but the greater number are compound or comp 
exhibiting a numerous colony, connected with o 
another by a common trunk or ccenosarc (from 
6r. hoinos, common, and sarx, flesh), which usuau 
presents an erect tree-like form. A sufficient 
of tho form and structure of the simple polypes c 
the class wiU be obtained by a reference to th 
article Hydea, and by a glance at the accompanying 
figure of Oorymorpha nutans, which attains a lengtE 



of between foiw and five inches, and was discovered' 
j by Forbes and Goodsir when dredging in the north 
of Scotland. They observe_, that when it ivas placed 
in a vessel of sea-water, it presented the appear- 
ance of a beautiful pink flower, its head gracefidly 
nodding (whence the specific name given to it by 
Sara, who had previously discovered it on the 
Norwegian co.ast), and bending the upper part of 
the stem ; it waved its long white tentacles to and 
fro at pleasure, but seemed to have no power of 
contracting them. The compound Hydrozoa include, 
inter alia, the orders Scrtularidce (embracing the 
various species of Scrlularia, Campanularia, Lao- 
medea, &c.) and Tubularidee (embracing the various 
species of Tubularia, Eudendrium, Bimeria, &c.). A 
good idea of the nature of the compound Hydrozoa. 
may be formed from the consideration of the Gam- 
panularia dichotoma, a common organism on our 
shores. The compound polype-animal, or association 
of polypes, resembles a miniature tree. It consists 
essentially of a ramified tube of irritable matter, f, 
defended by an external flexible, and frequently 
jointed horny skeleton, a ; and is fed by the activity 
of the tentacida, d, and by the digestive powers of 


the alimentary sacs (g) of a hundred polypi, the 
common produce of which circulates through the 
tubular ca\nties for the benefit of the whole com- 
Tiuinity. The soft integument of the nutrient 
polypes {d, c, g) contains the thread-cells, to which 



rig. 2. — Campanularia dichotoma, magnified. 

allusion has previously been made. These arc 
protnided when tlio skin is irritated, and give the 
tentacles the appearance of being beset by minute 
bristles The digostivo sac of cacli polype is lined 
by a ciliated epithelium x but there is .a perforation 
.at the base communicating with the centr.al tube,,/! 
This outlet a(bnits only of the pass.agc of the fluid 
contents of the stomach, undigested matters being 
ejected by the mouth. Tliero is .reason to believe 
that pea-water enters the branches of the tube j\ 
and circulatc^j, by means of the ciliated epithelium, 
through the compound organism ; and by this means 
coiitributo.s to the rcspir.atorj* process. * At certain 
points of these ramified pol)7>09,* f.ays Professor 
Owen, ‘which points arc constant in and character- 
istic of each species, there arc developed little 
elegant vase-shaped or pod-shaped sacs, which are 
c.alled the ovigorous vesicles, or ovkapstdes. These 
arc sometimes appended to the branches, sometimes 
to the .axilla), as at A, i, h (in fig. 2). They arc at 
first soft, ami have a still softer lining membrane, 
wliicli is thicker and more condensed at the 
bottom of the vesicle. It is at this p.art that the 
ova or germs arc developed, and for some time 
these .are kept in connection witli the vital tissue 
of the polj'iie by a kind of \imbilic.al cord. In 
.all the compound Jlydrozoa, the ovic,apsulc3 arc 
deciduous ; and ha^^ng performed their functions 
in relation to the development of the new 
progeny, drop oQ* like the secd-cap^uIcs of 
plants.’ On other iiuliWdual.s of the same species, 
Kjrjrm-capsulcs are dcvelojicd, which, in form, 
re-cmblc the ovic.apsnlcs, but in place of ova, 
contain spermatozoa. The act of fertilisation in 
most cases occurs by diffusion of the spennatozoa 
in the surrounding water. There is much that still 
requires elucidation in reference to the various 
inodes of reproduction of this class, Jlany of the 
Hydrozoa have been shewn to bo merely lanaal 
form.s of ^ledasaj. See Gj:n’i:Pw.vtions, Alterna- 
tion’ OF. 

The leading anatomical distinction between the 
Anthozoa, or Actinozoa, and the Hydrozoa has been 
already noticed. Tlie common Actinia (q. v.) may 
be regarded as the type of this class, all of which 


arc marine, and principally inhabit the warmer or 
tropical seas. Many of the larger tropical polypes 
of this class combine with a structure similar to 
that of the Actinia an internal calcareous axis or 
skeleton, which, penetrating into the interior of the 
organism, presents the lamellated and radiated 
stnicture recognisable in the Fungioi, and in the 
skeletons of Caryoplnjlla;, Madrepores, &c. Such 
Antliozoa are termed coralligenous ; and every hard 
structure deposited in or by the tissues of this 
class, and forming a uniform framework, is recog- 
nised bj^ zoologists as a coral. Like the members of 
tbo pi*eceding class, many of the Anthozoa multiply 
frcel 3 ’ b}’ gemmation, complex or compound animals 
or colonics of animals being formed, in which 
individual polj'pcs are unitea by a coenosarc or 
pol 3 *pidom. For a description of the mode in which 
communication takes place between the common 
bod 3 ' or mass and the mdiridiial polypes, we must 
refer to the article Aicyonium. Various arrange- 
ments of this class have been proposed by zoologists. 
If we exclude the consideration of fossil genera, 
we ma 3 ’' diride the Anthozoa into two orders — the 
Ahyonarta and the Zoantliaria. 

The Alcyonaria may be characterised as Antho- 
zoa in which each pol 3 'pc is furnished with eight 
tentacles, not simple, as in Actinia, but furnished 
nuth pinnate margins, nuth eight somatic chambers, 
and eight mesenteries. With the exception of ono 
genus, they arc all composite in stnicture ; their 
pol3’pc9 being connected unth ono another by a 
coeno.sarc, which is traversed by prolongations of 
the somatic cavity of each polype, a s 3 ^stom of 
c.anals being thus formed whose parts freely com- 
munic.atc and arc readily distensible. Carus, in tbo 
Jlandbiadi, dcr Zoologic, 1SG3, vol 2 (of wJiich he is 
joint .author ^rith Peters and Gorstaeckcr), mainl}’^ 
adopting Milne-Edwards’s arrangement, diridcs the 
Alc 3 *onaria into the tlircc following families: 1, 
Alcyonkloi; 2. Gorgonklcc ; 3. Pcnnatxdklx. In the 



Fig, 3. — ^Diagram illustrating tbo Morphology of 
Anthozoa. 

a,pol7pcof^7ryo«iKm; h, Ideal ecction of the same; 1, 1, 1, 
ic., the eonmllc cavllj", divided by the mesenteries, 3, 2, 2, 
&c., into eight chambers ; 3, the digestive cavity. 

Alcyonidcc, he includes the beautiful organ-pipe 
corals, of which Green and others make a separate 
family. The jiolypidom constructed by Tubipora 
niii-ika consists of successive stages of cylindiical 
tubes of a rich crimson colour, united at various 
lieigUts b 3 ' means of horizontal connecting plates. 
The tubes placed upon the upper stage are alono 
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inhabited by living polypes, o£ a violet or green 
colour, the occupants of those below having suc- 
cessively perished as fresh generations appeared 



I'lg. i. — Tubipora musica. 


above them. As an example of the Oorgonidce, we 
may take Isis Iiipjncris, in which the skeleton is 
made up of alternate joints of calcareous and hom 3 '- 



Kg. 0 . — Isis hippuris. 


matter, with the -s-iew of gi^dn" the necessary 
flexibility. In the Pennatxdidar, the polj-pidom is 
free, and no polypes are attached to its basal portion. 
The Sea-pens {PcnnaCulcc) of our own coast afford a 
ood example of this family. Sec PEKNATOnA for 
oscription and figure. 

The Zoantharia may bo characterised .as Antho- 
zoa in which tlie tentacles arc either simple or 
branched, in genenal munerous, and together with 
the mesenteries, disposed in multiples of five or six. 
They may be arranged in the three following sub- 
orders — 1. Z, Ilalacodcimata ; 2. Z. Sclcrobasica 
or Anlipatharia (Milne-Edw.ards) ; and 3. Z. Sclcro- 
dermata or Madrepores. The first sub-order has 
been variously subdivided into families and sub- 
CC2 


families, which it is unnecessary to notice. It con 
tains all the sea-anemones and animals allied 1. 
them, including the genera Actinia, Anlhea, Ooryn 
aclis, Capnea, Adamsia, Ilyanthiis, Sagartia, Bunod- 
Pdwardsia, Peadiia, kc.; and the Zoanf/iidffi, whii ’ 
are aggregated polypes arising from a comm'- 
creeping root-like fleshy baud, and of which at Ic 
one species, Zoanthus Gouddi, is an inhabitant < 
the British seas. All the members of the sc-', 
sub-order are composite structures. Antipatlii- 
the type of the group, presents a stem-likc, simpl 
or branching ccenosarc, which in one species tapt' 
to a length of more than nine feet, -vvith a diameir 
at the base, not exceeding three-tenths of an io' 
The third sub-order (the Madrepores) is a ve^ 
extensive one. It is divided into the Madrepo, 
aporosa. and M." perforata, according as the c... 
exhibits a solid or a porous structiwe. M. apui u. 
may be arranged in the following familiw 
Txirhinolida: (including the sub-families Caryoplu 
lines and TxirUnolinai) •, 2. Oculinidee; 3. Astra;’!- 
4. Ediinoporina:; B. Merulinacca;; B. Fungidee: '"•h 
the M. perforata ,are divided into (1) Madrepui ■' 
and (2) Poritidee. A few of the commoner fi" 
of Madrepora are delineated in the articles Con 
and hlADKEPOllE. Amongst the most imp^.I ■ 
works on this department of zoology may 
mentioned Dana’s Slruclure and Classification 
Zoophytes (Philadelphia, 1S4G), and his Feport 
Zoophytes, and Atlas of Zoophytes (D.S. Explu'- 
Expedition), 1S49 ; Johnston’s British Zoophytes, 

2 vols., to which we are indebted for many of • 
illustrations ; hliln e-Edwards 'and Haime, Mis!' 
JZaturelle des Coralliaires ou Polypes piopi ■' 
dits (3 vols., 1857 — 1800) ; and Laoaze-Dii*-h! 
Mistoire Maturdle dii Corail, Organisation, 
duclion, lie. (1804). 

POLYPO'DIDM, a genus of Ferns, with sp' 
cases on the back of the frond, distinct, ring-shui 
in roundish sori, destitute of indusium, Sev 
species, differing very considerably in appear'’, 
are natives of Britain, where no fern is " 
common than P. indgare. It grows ou roclcs, u 
dry banlcs, &c., and has fronds 2 — IS inches h 
deeply pinnatiCd, with Large sori. — P. Dry'pt 



with delicate ternate bipinnate fronds, is a 
ornament of many dry stonj' places in ScoD,. 
P. Galaguala, a native of Peru, is said to p 
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important medicinal properties — solvent, deob- 
struent, sudorific, &c. 

POLYPO'RtrS. See Amadou and Dnr Rot. 

POLY'PTERtJS, a genus of fishes, ranked by 
Cuvier among malacopterous fishes and in the 
family Chipeida:, notwithstanding very important 
differences of structure; but now constituted by 
Muller and others into a family, Pohjpteridm, of the 
order of Ganoid Fishes. The shape is round and 
elongated ; the head defended by barge bony plates, 
the body covered with large and strong ganoid 
scales, which are very closely affixed, to the slcin. 
These curious fishes, existing remains of a type 
which was prevalent in former geologic periods, 
inhabit the rivers of Africa, and lodge in the soft 
mud. Their flesh is veiy pleasant. The P. of the 
Rile, called Bichir by the Egj'ptians, is said to be 
one of the finest fishes of that river. It is about 18 
inches long. 

PO'IjYPUS, in Surgery, is an antiquated term 
employed to signify any sort of pcduncukated 
tumour .attached to a siurface to which it avas 
supposed to adhere like a manj'-footed animal, as 
its name indicates. The most common seat of 
polypus is the mucous membrane, especially that of 
the nostrils and uterus ; but these tumours are also 
found in the rectum, the larjmx, and the external 
auditory passage of the e.ar. Tlie only satisfactot^' 
mode of trc.atment consists in their removal, avhich 
must be effected in various w.ays, according to 
their position, as by the forceps, the ecrascur, the 
lig.ature, &a 

PO'IiYSTYLE, a term applied to a building 
with a _ number of columns, but not the strict 
munber of any of tho classic arrangements. 

POLYTE'CHNIQUE (ficotr. Polytechsiqui:), 
or POLYTECHRIC SCHOOL (Gr. pohj;:, many; 
kcIinS, art), was first established in Paris (1794) by 
tho Rational Convention, under tho name of Bcole 
dc3 Travatix publics (School of Public Worlts). Ro 
students were admitted but those who intended to 
enter tho public service; and though tho goncnal 
object of tho institution was tho suppljnng of 
woll-eduoatod youths to aU branches, it was more 
particidarly devoted to tho thorough instruction of 
recruits for tho corps of civil and milit.ary engineers. 
The institution received tho n.amo of ‘ Ecole Poly- 
technique ’ in 1795. Tlio pupils wore at first 349 in 
number, and each received, during his stay of two 
years in tho institution, an annual stipend of 1200 
francs (£48 nc.arly) ; tho teachers were in most 
cases the most eminent savans of France. In 1799, 
some modific.alions were introduced into the avorlang 
of the school ; tho number of pupils was at the s.amo 
time limited to 200, and they wore put into uniform. 
The advantages of an institution of this sort, when 
ably conducted, soon made themselves evident, and 
the P., in consequence, rose into high estimation, 
not only in France, but throughout Europe, so much 
BO, that it became common for foreign nations, avhen 
entering into a treaty with Fr.ance, to stipulate for 
thn admission of a certain number of their subjects 
into tho institution, after passing tho prescribed 
entr.anco examination. In 1804, tho Emperor 
Rapoleon introduced various modifications into its 
working, and gave it a military org.anisation ; it w.as 
also removed from thePalais-Rourbon (whore it had 
existed from its first establishment) to the old 
college of Ravarro. The institution became more 
and more, as tho end of tho R.apoleonic empire 
drew near, a training-school for young artillerists 
and engineers ; and such was the enthusiasm of the 
pupils in tho emperor’s cause, that, after the dis- 
asters of 1814, they demanded to be enrolled en 
masse in the ranks of the French army. However, 


Rapoleon w.as "(to use his own words) not inclined 
‘ to IdU the hen for tho golden eggs ; ’ but ho allowed 
them to form three out of the twelve comiiiinies of 
which the artillery corps of the national guard was 
composed. These three companies rendered im- 
portant service in manning the walls of Paris, and 
behaved heroic.ally in the battle of March 30, 1814. 
After the first Restoration, the P., being considered 
to be evil-disposed to the government, suffered con- 
siderable reductions ; but was restored to its former 
import.ance for the brief period of the ‘Hundred 
D<ays.’ After the second Restoration (July 1815), the 
stuff of professors was remodelled ; Lacroix and 
some others were dismissed, and replaced by Poisson, 
Ar,ago, Cauchy, &o. Rotwithstanding these changes, 
the government stiU had its doubts as to the loyalty 
of the establishment, and took advantage of an out- 
break, April 3, 1816, to break it up. It was reconsti- 
tuted in September of the same year, under a revised 
code of rcgul.ations, and in 1822 the old severity of 
milit.ary discipline was restored. During the war 
of 1870 — 1871, the government of national defence 
ordered the pupils to meet at Bordeaux, aud classes 
were opened there under distinguished pupils of the 
school brought from all parts of Fr.anoe. However, 
the attempt had to be abandoned, and the pupils 
having sought permission to take part in the war, 
were divided among the different sections of the army, 
in avhich their services were highly appreci.ated. The 
constitution of the school, which has so frequently 
suffered change, was in the end of 1873 regulated 
by dCcret of 30th Roveraber 1863, and ministerial 
rules issued on 5th March 1857. 1. Ro pujiil can 
bo admitted unless he has been successful in tho 
public competitive examination which is held each 
ye.ar. 2. The conditions of admission to tho com- 
petitive examination are, that the candid.ato shall be 
a Frenchman ; that ho sh.all bo more than 16, and 
less than 20 years of age, on tho 1st of January of 
that year ; and that ho shall bo cither a Bachelor of 
letters or a Baclielor of Sciences of tho Unia-orsity of 
Fnancc. -If ho holds both degrees ho is .allowed 50 
m.arks in the examination for admission. 3. Regular 
soldiers are admitted up to the ago of 25 years, pro- 
vided they have been on real and 'effective sera'icefor 
tavo yo.ars. 4. The charge for board is 1000 francs 
(£40) per .annum, and tho cost of outfit (to bo also paid 
by the pupil) about 600 francs. 5. The (lur.ation of the 
course of instruction is two years : tho pupils, after 
finishing their course, must pass a final examination ; 
the successful candidates, if found to be physically 
qualified, are arranged in order of merit, and choose 
in order what branch of tho public service they avish 
to enter. 6. Tho br.anches of tho public service 
which are recruited from the P. are, the corps of 
land and naval artillery, military and nav.al engineers, 
the impcri.al marine, tho corps of hydrographic 
engineers, that of engineers of roads, bridges, and 
mines, the corps of staff-officers, tho superintendence 
of telegraphs and gunpowder and tobacco manu- 
factories; and generally every department which, 
requiring special scientific knowledge, may be added 
by dCcrfts to these. 

The foUoaring branches of study were embraced 
in tho curriculum in 1873 : Mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and chemical manipulation, history and 
bterature, German, written exercises, drawing, 
geodesy,! mechanics, architecture, art militaire. 
Lessons in fencing, music, and d.ancinm are riven 
out ns optional, and must be separately paid for. 
The number of pupils varies with the requirements 
of the public service. In 1794, there were 396 pupils ; 
in 1820, only 66. During tho first empire, tho num- 
bers increased from 110 in 1808, to 227 in 1813 ; 
under Louis Philippe the average number avas 130. 
During tho scoond emiiiro, it had risen to, 140 and 
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150. In 1S72, in anticipation of the increase of the 
army, and especially the artillery, the number of 
pupils was very large, 260, and it was expected that 
for some years this increase would continue. 
Almost all the great French mathematicians and 
men of science of this century have been taught at 
the P. See Les Grandes Ecolcs dc France, by 
Mortimer d'Ocayne (Paris, 1873). 

POTiYTHEISM. See Gob. 

POLYZO'A, known also as Bryozoa (from the 
Greek hryon, moss, and coon, an animal; because 
many of these organisms incrust other animals or 
bodies lilce moss), and CiLionRAcmATA (from 
the circumstance that their tentacles are ciliated), 
are so called from many individuals being united 
into a colony or polyzoary. Although Dr Grant, in 
his Observations on the Structure and Nature of 
Flusircc, in 1827, and Milne-Edwards and Audouin, 
in their Resume des RecTierches stir les Animaux 
sans Vertelres faites aux iles Chatissey, in 1828, indu- 
bitably shewed that these animals more closely 
resembled, in the details of their organisation, the 
molluscous than the radiate sub-kingdom, with 
which they were formerly confounded, some of oirr 
most esteemed English liters (including Pro- 
fessor Owen) persist in retaining them among the 
Polypes, instead of placing them in their true 
position amongst the molluscoid animals. 

Most of the P. are microscopic, but as they occur 
in colonies, they often collectively form sufficiently 
conspicuous masses, and although there is little 
diversity in the form or structure of the animals 
themselves, there is much difference in the form, 
arrangement, and composition of the cells or cham- 
bers in which the indindual animals reside. ‘In 
general,’ says hlr Gosse, ‘the form of the cell is 
ovate or oblong ; but the general shape is variously 
modified, being tubular, club-shaped, horn-shaped, 
cradle-shaped, square, &o.’ The arrangement is often 
shrub-lilce, or the eells may be arranged in close 
series, cither adhering in irregular patches, as the 
Lcpralice, or rising into broad, flo-vible leaves, as the 



Eschara Cervicomis : 

A, portion of its coralline fabric, of tbo natural size; B, portion of a yoonff branch, cnlareca, 
to Bbew tbo aryangement of the snperiioial apertures; C, an iniitvitlual withdrawn from 
us cell and biglny magnified ; a, mouth ; h, pharyngeal cavity ; c, secreting tubes ; (f, the 
digestive stomach ; c, the intestinal canal ; /, < te anus ; g, retractor muscles. 


Flusircc, or common sea-mats, or in solid strong 
walls, or coral-like masses, as the Eschara;, or c.-il- 
careous sea-mats. Each animal lives freely in its 


cell, with whose walls it is connected only by w 
of muscular bands and threads at certain p •! 
and by the covering of the mouth of the cell. ' 
animal may either expand itself to a considpr.o 
extent out of the mouth of the cell, or it may 
altogether restricted within the latter ; their mu 
meats being due partly to pressure upon the _• 
walls, and partly to the muscular bands, which 
chiefly as retractors. On examining one of th- 
organisms in the expanded state, the month is r- 
to be surrounded by a crown of tentacles, wbl 
are most commonly ten or twelve in number, •'v- 
are clothed with vibratile cilia, which lash 
water towards the mouth, and thus create numbei 
less little whirlpools, by which nutritious matter ' 
conducted into the oral aperture of the polyzoa 
These ciliated tentacles, which are seen in 0, a, h 
the figure, constitute one of the essential points 
difference between these animals and the hydrak ■ 
polypes, with which they 'were formerly associated, 
The mouth le.ads to a funnel-shaped cavity or 
pharynx 6, which is succeeded by an oesophagus c, 
and a true digestive stomach d (between which a 
muscular gizzard intervenes in certain genera), after 
which the intestine, e, tirms back upon itself, and 
terminates in an anus, f, near the month. ■ In the 
separate intestine and anal orifice, we have another 
characteristic distinguishing these animals from the 
polypes. At the b.ase of toe tentacular circle, just 
above the anal orifice, is a nervous ganglion, which 
in all the P. lies on the re-entering an^e, between 
the two extremities of the intestinal canal. No 
heart has as yet been discovered, the matters, which 
result from digestion, percolating through the 
intestinal walls, and becoming mixed with the fluid 
in which the viscera floats. According to Professor 
Allman, three distinct modes of reproduction occur 
in the P., viz., by buds or gemmte, by true ova, and 
by free locomotive embryoes. This subject, how- 
ever, requires fiuther investigation. 

Mimrte appendages, of a very remarkable char- 
acter, are fixed to the cells of many of the genera. 
They arc termed Avicularia, or ‘ Birds’-head Pro- 
cesses,’ .and Vibracula, or 
whip-lil:e spines. The 
Avicularia were described 
by Ellis, who first noticed 
them (in his Essay towards 
a Natural History of the 
Corallines, 1758), as resem- 
bling' ‘a bird’s head with 
a crooked beak, opening 
very avide;’ they consist 
of a fixed and a movable 
nipper, like a crab’s claw, 
the latter being worked by 
special muscles. These 
moving beaks have been 
often observed to seize 
minute animals ; but as 
these org.aus have no power 
of passing their prey to 
the mouth, the P. cannot 
receive nonrishmout from 
this source. Mr Gosse 
ingeniously suggests that 
‘the seizure of a passing 
animal, and the holding ‘of 
it in the tenacious grasp 
until it dies, may be a 
means of attracting the 
proper prey to the vici- 
nity of the mouth.’ The 
viln'aciila consist of a long, slender movable seta or 
bristle, which, according to Gosse, serves ‘ to rid 
the animal of intruding vagrants, and to, cleanse 
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.iT.-n,y accidental defilement, by sn-eeping across the 
■orifice of tie cell.’ Both these kinds of organs are 
of service in determining genera. Excellent magni- 
fied representations of the Avlcularia and Vihramla 
maj- be seen on referring to figs. 13 and 11, in Mr 
Busk’s excellent article, Polyzoa, in The English 
Ciiclopadia, to vvbicb, as also to that gentleman’s 
■Catalogue of Marine Pohjzoa in the British Museum, 
and to Professor Allman’s ‘Report on tkeFresh- 
-.Y.ater Polyzoa,’ published in the Beports of the 
British Association lor 1850, the reader is referred 
•for further information regarding this remarkable 
class of animals. 

POMA'CEiE, or POhlEzE, according to some 
botanists, a natural order of plants, but more gener- 
ally regarded as a suborder of Ros.\ciiai (q. v.). 
The plants of this order are aU trees or slirubs, 
abundant in Europe, and chiefly belong to the 
temperate and colder regions of the Northern 
'Hemisphere ; they are rare in very vvann climates, 
and arc not found at all in the southern hemisphere. 
They have the botanical characters described in the 
article IlosAcna: (q.v.), .and in addition are distin- 
guished by having the tube of the calyx more or 
less globose, the ov.aty fleshy and juicy, fined ndth a 
thin disc, its carpels adhering more or less to the 
sides of the c.alyx and to each other; the fruit a Pome 
(q. V.), 1 — 5-ceUed, iu a few inskances spuriously 
lO-cellcd ; the ovules ill p.airs, coUatenaL Many of 
the species are prized for the beauty and fnagrance 
of then* flowers, some produce valuable timber^ but 
tho order is chiefly remarkable as producing a 
number of tho very finest fniits of temperate 
climates. See ArriE, Peak, Qoa'cu, Medlak, 
Loqeat, Hawtuokx, Ckataioos, Amelakchier, 
Row.ty, Service. — Tliere are about 200 known 
species. 

POMADE, or rOM--\.TUjr, is a preparation 
used instead of liquid oil for tho'h.air. It consists 
of a fine inodorous fat, such as lard or suet ; but 
neither of these are quite free from smell, and. the 
most o.areful perfumers render them so by .a peculiar 
process. They melt them in a steam-bath, and to 
ev’cry i of cwt. add 1 oz. of alum and 2 ozs. of salt, 
continuing the action of the heat till any scum 
ceases to riso tho scum is carefully removed, and 
the fat allowed to cool, after which it is levigated 
with cold water with great c.are and p.aticnce until 
every particle has been acted upon, and the salt, 
alum, and albuminous matters are perfectly w.ashcd 
■out, after which it is rcraclted in tho steam-bath, 
and any remaining water falls to the bottom : when 
cold, it is lit for use. Tho perfumer then t.akcs 
portions of this prepared fat, and rcraelting each 
separately, adds a little wax or spermaceti to give 
it consistency, and perfumes it with some essence. 
The varieties of pomades are as numerous as tho 
erfumed essences. Anciently, they were made 
y boiling over-ripe .apples in fat, by which the 
peculiar smell of the fruit was communicated, and 
this originated tho name, which is derived from 
pomnfn, an appla 

POMEAL, Do3i Seb.astiao Jose be Carvamio, 
JiIarqeis or, the gre.atest of all Portuguese states- 
men, and one of tho ablest men of his time, was born 
13th May 1G99, at the castle of Soura, nc.ar Coim- 
bra. His f.ather, Manuel de C.arvallio,wa3 a captain 
of c,av.alry, and belonged to tho second made of 
nobility. After" studying law at Coimbra, and serving 
a short time in the .army, P. was banished from 
Lisbon on account of his youthful turbulence of 
dispo-sition, and retired to his birthplace, where 
ho devoted himself for a wdiile to study. Subse- 
quently, ho married a rich widow, Donna Teresa da 
Noronfia Almada, and repaired to court. In 1739, 


he was appointed envoy-extraordinary to the court 
of London through the influence of his uncle, Paulo 
Carvalho, a position whieh he h^ld for six years, 
after which he was sent to Vienna in a similar 
capacity. Hero P. (whose first wife was now dead) 
espoused, in 1749, Leonora Erneslina, Countess- 
Daun, niece of the famous Austrian marshal of that 
name. This marriage had a most felicitous influence 
on his future career. When P. returned to Por- 
tugal, the Portuguese queen, who was, an Austrian 
princess, conceived a great attachment to his wife ; 
and when her son, Joseph I., ascended the throne 
in 1750, she induced him to appoint P. state secre- 
tary for foreign affairs. Immediately, his splendid 
administrative genius burst forth like a sudden 
blaze of simshine. He foimd his country almost 
without an army, without a fleet, without com- 
merce or agriculture, .and all power in the hands 
of imscmpulous Jesuits and grasping nobles. Among 
his first acts was to rc-att.ach to the crown a great 
number of domains that had been unjustly alien- 
ated. Then followed the re-org.anlsation of the 
.army, tho introduction of fresh colonists into the 
Portuguese settlements, the establishment of an 
East Indian Company, and another for Brazil, 
where he introduced the cultivation of coffee, 
sugar, cotton, rice, indigo, and cocoa. In virtue of a 
treaty with Spain, signed in 1753, Par.agnay became 
an appanage of the Portuguese crown, and it was 
in this remote region that P. first came into collision 
with the Jesuits— the founders of tho Paraguay 
missions. Ho got his brother, Francisco-Xavier do 
hlcndonsa, appointed captain-general of Parnguay, 
and is said to have given him secret instructions 
to ruin the Jesuits iu his reports to the king. 
WTien the great e.arthquake happened at Lisbon in 
1755, P. displayed an almost superhuman courage 
and energy, in consequence of which the Idng raised 
him to the rank of Count of CEyras, and in the 
following year appointed him prime minister. Ho 
crushed a revolt instigated by the groat nobles and 
the Jesuits, tho latter of whom ho now removed 
from tho person of the sovereign, deprived of tho 
poaver of tho confessional, and in 1757 confined to 
their colleges. A conspiracy ag.ainst the life of tho 
king, which broke out 3d September 1758, but failed, 
placed his enemies completely in his power. The 
leaders were punished with .appalling severity. 
Tho Duke of Aveiro .and the M.arqui3 of T.avora 
were broken alive on the wheel, the sons and tho 
son-in-law of the former were strangled, and the 
wife of the marquis was beheaded. The Jesuits 
were suspected of complicity in tho plot, and P. 
.accused them to tho pope ; .and when the latter 
would not allow tho minister to proceed ag.ainst 
them in tho civil courts, ho daringly c.aused some 
to bo executed in prison. Father Malagrida, who 
had prophesied tho do.ath of tho lung, was delivered 
over to the Inquisition ns a heretic, and condemned 
to bo burned .alive ; and this auto da f& actually 
took place in 1701 1 But P. was not .s.atisficd. He 
had m.ado up his mind that tho very presence of 
tho Jesuits in Portugal w.a3 incompatible with the 
security of the government and the welf.are of the 
nation, and by a roy.al decree of 3d September 1759, 
they were banished from the kingdom as rebels and 
enemies to tho king. When they refused to leave, 
P. h.ad them a-iolently removed by soldiers, carried 
on board ship.s, and transported to the States of tho 
Church. The pope, Clement XIII., vehemently pro- 
tested, w’hercui)on P. c.aused tho pap.al nuncio to be 
shewn across tho frontier. Shortly after, Clement 
XIII. died, .and was succeeded in tho papal see by 
Clement XIV. — no friend of tho Jesuits, in conse- 
quence of which the differences between Portugal 
and tho Vatiean avero soon made up. All this 




POiCE— PGSrERAOTA. 

time P. was labouring energeticaUy to improve tlie Porhigal and the north of Africa ; but have never 
cultumtion of the land and the system of education, become an article of general demand and commercial 
In 1770, he was created Marqiiis of P., and from this importance like oranges. There is an ornamental 
period to the death of the king in 1777, he was at variety of the P. with double flowers. The rind of 
the very height of his gi-eatness. The accession the fruit is very astringent, and a decoction is used 
of Joseph a daughter, hlaria I. — an enemy of the as a gargle in relaxed sore throat, and as a medicine 
minister — was immediately marked by his downfall, in diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. Deriving its astrin- 
He was deprived of his offices ; the conspirators gency from tannin, it is used to tan leather. The 
whom he kept in prison were rele.ased ; many of finest Morocco leather is said to be tanned with it 
his institutions were abolished ; and he himself and small quantities are imported into Britain from 
was _ only saved from the scaflbld because he held the north of Africa for the preparation of the finest 
in his possession documentary proofs of the former kinds of leather, imder the name of Pomenranate 
treason of his now triumiihant enemies. Maria Bari :. — Tlie bark of the roots is used as an anthel- 
ordered him to retire to his castle of Pombal, where mintic, and is often successfully administered in 
he died, Sth May 17S2. The peasantry always cases of tape-worm. Its value was known to the 

spoke of him as ‘ The Great hlarquis,’ and history ancients, and it has long been in use in India 

has stamped the rustic verdict with its approval. The P. tree is occasionally cultivated in hothouses 
"UTien he was turned out of office, he left the queen- or greenhouses in Britain. It bears the -winters of 
a public purse containing 78,000,000 cruzados, and a the south of England in the open air and is verv 
well-ordered and flourishing state. ornamental, but the fruit is worthless. In some 

POME CLat-pomam, an apple), a form of fruit of Europe it is used as a hedge- 

which examples are foimd in the apple, pear, and 

other fi-uits of the Pomacca:; and in which the POMED, a boss or baU used as an ornament on 
epicarp and mcsocarp (see Pr.OTT) form a thick fleshy the top of pointed roof, turret, &c. 
mass ; wliilst the enclocarp is scaljq liomy, or 3 ^ 05 --, ■nri-iTv-v. a /-a-t a r> 

and div-ided into separate colls, in wliich the seeds t> ^ ^ 1-^ Pommern), a province of 

are enclosed. The fniit is crowned -vrith remains of Baltic, E. by West 

the cn.lycinc se^jments. Pomes have 1 — 5 cells or Pr^mdcnbiirg, and AV. by tbe Meek- 

spuriously 10 cells. * icnbnrg duchies. Area, 11,000 square miles. Pop. 

_ . (-it the close of 1875) 1,4 Gl>,.S 10. P. is divided into 

POMEGRA'NATE [Punka granalum), a fruit the throe govcrnmcntaldistricts of Stettin, Stralsund, 
much cultivated in warm countries, and apparently and ICiislin. 

a native of the warmer temperate p.irt3 of Asia, This pro\-inco, which is one of the lowest and 
perhaps aim of the north of Africa. It has been flattest in Germany, and has few lulls of even 
cultivated in Asia from the most ancient times, and moderate height, is intersected by the Oder (q. v.), 
is frequently mentioned in the Old Testament. It which forms numerous lakes and ponds, the lar-f'est 
has long been naturalised in the south of Europe, of which is the Dammcr Lake. The waters of this 
In a v-fld st.atc, the plant is a thorny bush, in lake and of the Oder are then carried into the 

cultivation it is a low_ tree, v.-ith twiggj’ branches, Stettiner HafT, from which three outlets those of 

flowers at the extremities of the branches, the calj-x the Pecnc, Swine, and Dievenow — load into the 

red, the petals scarlet. It is generally referred to Baltic. Between these three outlets are the two 

the natural order MijTtacccc. The c.aly.x is leathery, islands of Usedom and Wollin. After the Oder 
tubular, 5 — 7-clctt ; there arc 5—7 crumpled pot.als ; the chief rivers of P. are the Ihna, Rega, Persanto| 

Wipper, and Stolne. The shores in^some parts 
;■ ' urc protected by (lilies and sand-banks. The soil 

I ,, is generally sandy, and in many districts even 

<’ , stony, although near Pyritz and Stargard, on tho 

Plocn and Madiie Lakes, and at some points of tho 

/ ■-r " ‘1 1 [ A EC.a-coast, it presents a tolerably friiitfid character, 

r..P'~ <]( yielding good crops of wheat, and affording rich 

< M p.astui-c. About h.alf of theavhole area is cultivated; 

I- ' 77 *-. - ' I about a sixth is nnciiltivated, or under water; and 

is iu pastures, heath, and wood, 
vcgetahle products, most of which 
ly are grown in sufficient quantities to he largely 

exported, arc— rye, whc.at and other grain, flax, 

‘ hemp, tohacco, and timber Among the other 

i • cxjiorts of P. are horses, cattle, sheep, swine, geeso 

„ " oi superior qiialitj-, feathers, butter, wool, hams, 

bcction Oi .a 1 o:ncsr.an 5 tc. sausages, smoked poultry, etc. The sturgeon and 

AT.™ r -j. • 1 , salmon fisheries are very productive, and P. is 

the tnnt IS as large as a lar-e orange, with a noted for its admirable lampreys, eels, and Cray- 

tliick Icatberv nnd of a fmo rroldm vollnxv i i_j ^ ^ t . / 


Section of a roincsr.'inatc. 


tbe fniit is as larqc as a lar£Tc oran'^c. Trith r 


I f ^ s, n..* ito uLuuii.iuiu juiiiiMtiyij, uuis, ana crav- 

I tliick leatbery nnd of a fine golden ycUou-, iritb flsli, -wliicli are largely exported in a pickled state, 
a rosy tinge on one side, not bursting M'lien ripe ; The mineral products, *\vliich are inconsiderable 
the cells h led with nnmci-ons seeds, each of which include bog-iron, lime, marl, alum, salt, amber 

IS surrounded with pulp, and sep.aratcly enclosed in found on tho co.-ist ne.-ir Stolpe, and pc.at which 

a thin membrane, so that the P. appears to be hatter substance is obtained in enormous quantities 
formed of a ^cat number of rcddisli berries packed and extensively used for fuel, notTvitlistandin- tlm 
together and compressed into irregular angular abundant supply of wood yielded by tho c.xteiisive 
lorms. ilic pulp is sweet, sometimes subacid, and and productive forests. 

very cooling, and Linen and woollen fabrics, and leather, ranic 
isirftcn among the best of the industrial products; but 
used for the preparation of cooling dnnks. A kind the manufactures of P. are not of much importance, 
of P. -mthout seeds is cultivated and much prized Tlie princip.al branches of industry are a^riculturo 
in India and Persia. Ponicgranatcs have long been and tho rearing of horses and cattle, -whUe tho . 

™ quantities into Britain from active tran.sport-trade between the neiobhourin-^ 



POMMETTEE— POMPADOUE. 


I 

] 

I 


Pn;s3ian states and tlie Baltic ports constitutes a 
very important som-ce of avcalth to tlie province. 
The main seat of Pomeranian trade is at Stettin 
(q. V.), arhich ranks as one of the most important 
commercial cities of Prussia. 

P., like every other part of the Prassian dominions, 
is aveU provided avith cdncational institutions, and, 
besides the university at Greifswald, it has thirteen 
g3’mnasia, several normal and training schools, and 
numerous classical and other schools. 

P. formed, in the c.arlicst periods of its history, 
a part of the ancient Idngdom of the Wends or 
Vandals. Prom the year 1UG2 it had its own ducal 
rulers, and in the beginning of the 12th c. it adopted 
Christianity in consequence of the preaching of 
Bishop Otto of Bamberg. Bogisl.ans XIV., avho 
died in 1G37, avas the last male representative of 
the Wendish ducal line ; and, on liis death, the 
House of Brandenburg laid claim to the avhole of 
the Pomeranian territories, in conformity with a 
compact which the latter family asserted to b.ave 
been made between them and the Wendish dukes ; 
but the coimtry having been occnjiied by the 
Swedes during the Thirty Vears’ I\’'ar, Prussia 
was obliged to content itself with the possession 
of Further P., or Hinterpommern, wliich was 
assigned to it at the Peace of AVestphalia, while 
Sweden retained the remainder of P., avith the 
island of Eugen (q. v.). After the de.atU of Charles 
XIL, and the Bubsequeut decline of the Swedish 
power, Prussia was able to make good her asserted 
claims on the territorj’ of P. at the Peace of Stock- 
holm ; and in 1720 Sweden was compelled to cede 
Southern P. and the island of Eugen, regaining 
on]}' a narrow strip of land between Mecklenburg 
and the Baltic, which was also incorporated with 
Prussia in 1S15, after liavnng been first transferred 
by Sa-eden to Denmark as part ' indemnification 
for the Eop.aration from the hatter kingdom of 
Horway, and subsequently ceded to Prussia by 
the Danes in exchange for the duchy of Lauenburg, 
and on the ]i.a}Tncnt of 21 million thalers to the 
latter, and of 3i million thalers to the Swedish 
govcniment. 


POJIMETTEE, or POMEL CEOSS in Her- 
aldry, a cross whose extremities 
terminate in single knobs or 
pomcls, like the Bourdon or 
pilgrim’s staff. 



POMO'LOGT (Lat. a 

fruit of any kind, an .apple), a 
term much employed in France 
and Germany, and to a smaller 
PomraettC-e Cross, extent in Britain, to designate 
the study of fruits and of their 
cultivation, particuharly those of the natural order 
Pomacccc (q. v.). See Fr.uii, Fliuir-OAnnEX', Aitlc, 
Peat., &c. 


POMO'XA (whose name is oba-iously connected 
with pomiim, ‘ a fniit ’) was, among the Hatins, the 
patron divinity of garden-produce. The poets, not, 
perhaps, without some allegorical design, represent 
several of the rural gods as her lovers — Silvanus, 
Picus, Vertumnus, &c. Of Vertumnus, in par- 
ticular, it is related that after ho had vainly teed 
to approach her under a thousand different forms, 
he at last succeeded by assuming the figure of an 
old avoraan. , In this guise, he recounted to her the 
lamentable histories of women who had despised 
love, and haa'ing touched her heart, suddenly trans- 
formed himself into a blooming youth and married 
her. But Vertumnus (connected avith verto, ‘ to turn,’ 
or ‘to transform’) is prob.ably nothing more than 
a personification of those changes by avhich plants 
ada-ance from blossom to fruit. The aa-orship of P., 


as aa'as natural among a homely race of farmers 
and shepherds like the ancient Latins, was of con- 
siderable impoitance. Varro tells ais th.at at Eome 
her sera’ices avere under the care ^f a special priest, 
the Jlaincn Pomonalis. In works of aH she was 
generally represented with fruits in her lap, or in a 
b.asket, aa-ith .a garland of fruits in her hair, and a 
pruning-knife in her right hand. 

POMOXA, or klAIXLAXD, much the Largest 
and most populoais of the Orkney Islands (q. v.), in 
which group it occupies a central position. It is 
open to the Atlantic on the west, and to the German 
Ocean on the east, while on the north EnhaUow and 
Shapinsha Sounds separate it from the islands of 
Eonsay and Shapinsha, and on the south, Scapa Flow 
scp.arates it from Hoy and South Eonaldsha. Are.a, 
150 square miles ; pop. (1871) 16,541. It is 25 miles 
in length, and 15 miles in extreme breadth, but is 
very irregular in sh.ape. At the town of Kirkwall, 
the bre.adlh of the island is only about two miles. 
In the west, the shores are bold and elevated, but 
there is a gencr.al slope towards the east. The 
surface is diversified with hill and lake, and con- 
sists in grc.at part of moor and heath. Good pas- 
tures arc found, however, and in the valleys there 
is a fertile, lo.amy soil Oats, beans, and here are 
produced, and sheep and swine are extensively 
reared. The cliicf toavns are Kirkwall (q. v.) and 
Stromness (q. v.). 

POjMPADOUE (JrAx-NE ANTOurETm Poisson), 
MAKQtrisc DC, a notable mistress of Louis XV., was 
bom in P.aris in 1720 or 1722. Her reputed father 
was a certain Francois Poisson, who held a humble 
ofllce in the army-commissariat; but LI. le Norra.and 
do Tournheim, a rich /crmicr-gCn6ral, cl.aimed for 
himself the honours of a dubious paternity, and 
brouglit up the little Jc.anno ns his daughter. She 
turned out a wonderfully clover child, and hL le 
Xormand spared no p.ains to give her the best, or, 
at least, the most stylish education possible. She 
excelled in sucli accomplishments as music, elocution, 
and drawing; but what charmed the brilliant society 
that frequented the salons of the rich financier, was 
the perfect grace and beauty of her figure, and the 
exquisite art with which she dressed, A crowd of 
suitors constantly besieged her, but the one who 
obtained her hand w.as her cousin, Le Normay 
I’Etiolcs. They wore m.arried in 1741. But 
Madame I’Etiolcs, who was constantly told by 
her infamous mother that she was a ‘ moi-sel for .a 
lung,’ was careless of her husb.and’s honour and 
peace. Though he loved her to distraction —and ho 
was a man with whose love any woman might have 
been content — she, cold, heartless, and ambitious, 
was scheming day and night to attract the notice 
of the monarch. Her efforts were after a time 
crowned with success, and hladame d’Etioles was 
installed in the p.alaco of A^'ersaillcs ; she was soon 
afterwards ennobled by the title of Marquise do 
P., and long ruled the lung, first as mistress, and 
aftcrw.irds as amic nUcsssaire, One reads with some 
astonishment of the incessant artifices she had 
recourse to in order to preserve her influence — the 
everlasting huntings, concerts, priv.ato thcatec.als, 
little suppers, and what not— anything to distract 
the royal mind (surely sufficiently distracted already 
by n.atiuo), and to make it think only of the clover 
purveyor of gaieties ! The private the.atricals, in 
particular, avere a great success, and were ‘got up’ 
ca-cry avintcr from 1747 to 1753— the m.yquise hcr- 
eeli proaring a charming actress. The king thought 
the marquise extremely clever, and, when he ceased to 
‘love’ her, was glad to avail himself of her services 
as his political ada-iser. In fact, she bco.ame premier 
of Franco; the council of ministers assembled 



PONBWEED— POUrATOWSKr. 


I pu.iv.-. 53 iou 3 ia India subordinate to P. as are not 
I noticed separately in this vrork. 

I y.v:rA0N% in the Godavari District, in 16“ 43' 
k.l., and 83“ 11' 16" E. long., about 24 miles south 
o£ Hajohmundry. The area is about 13 square 
niiii-s. 

ilanii, ia the Malabar District, in 11“ 42' K. lat., 
and 76“ 30' lO" E. long. The area is only about 2i 
squarc miles. 

PONDIVEED {PotamogZlon), a genus of pkiuts 
o£ the natural order Naiades, having hermaphTOdite 
dowers, sessile upon a spike or spadix, which issues 
from a sheathing bract or spathe, a jierianth of 
four scales, four sessile anthers opposite to the 
scales of the perianth, foim pistils, which become 
four small nuts, and a curved embryo. The species 
abound chiefly in the rivers, lakes, and ditches of 
Britain and continental Europe, but they are found 



* Pondweed : 
a, expanded dower (magnided). 


also in other parts of the worlds and some of them 
in Hew Holland. They often present a beautiful 
appearance in clear streams and ponds, where they 
protect the spawn of fish and harbour aquatic 
insects, their seeds also affording food to aquatic 
birds. The roots are a favourite food of swans. 
Some of the species have the leaves all submersed, 
others have some of their leaves floating, and con- 
siderably different in form from the submersed 
leaves. 

PO'HGO {Simia or Pilliccus Wormhii), an ape of 
the s.ame genus with the Orang (q. v.), but of much 
largpr size, six feet or more from the heel to the 
croivn of the head, and covered with black hair, 
with which dark red hair is mingled. It is a native 
of Borneo, Sumatra, and probably of other neigh- 
bouring islands, inhabiting the deepest recesses of 
the forests, and much more rarely seen by man 
than its congener the orang, which was at one time 
supposed by-the most eminent naturalists to be the 
same species in a younger state. It is sometimes 
called the Black Orang. It has a very prominent 
muzzle, a largo mouth, the faco nearly naked, 
except the lower- part, which has a beard. Little is 
yet known of the habits of the pongo. It is believed 
to feed chiefly on fruits. It possesses great strength, 
and like the orang, is evidently adapted by its 


conformation for mo-ving chiefly among the boughs 
of trees. 

POHIATOWSKI, a celebrated iirincely family 
of Boland, is of Italian origin, ^being directly 
descended from the family of the ToreUi, whoso 
ancestors were Counts of GuastaUa. One of the 
ToreUi family having settled in Boland, assumed 
the name of B. from his vvife’s estate of Bouiatow 
in that country. 'Those of the B. family, who make 
a figure in history are Pklsoe Stauislas B., 
vAo, in the war of succession to the kingdom of 
Boland, joined Charles XII. of Sweden in supporting 
Stanislas Lesezynski ; his sons, STAiiisi.ts- Augustus, 
the last king of Poland (q. v.), and Aoteew, who 
rose to great distinction in the Austrian service ; 
and Andi-ew’s son, JoSEl-H-AiiTOSY, Bsince B., the 
celebrated Polish chief in the army of Napoleon. 
Joscpih- Antony was born at Warsaw, 7th May 1762, 
and at the .age of 16 entered the Austrian array, 
with which he made the Turldsh campaign of 1787, 
and rose to the rank of colonel of dragoons. In 
1789, he returned to Boland, and was named com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the south, having 
under him Kosciusko, IVielhorski, Lubomirski, 
and other celebrated leaders. His army, though 
much inferior in numbers to that of Kussia, which, 
ia 1792, invaded the coimtry, gained the hriUian-t 
victories of Bolonne and ZielencS ; but P.’s uncle. 
King Stanislas, by agreeing to the convention of 
Targowitz (q. v.), put an end to the contest in 1793. 
The prince then resigned his command, and went 
into voluntary exUo, but returned in the foUowing 
year to aid Kosciusko, now dictator, in his fruit- 
less opposition to the thii'd partition of Boland. 
On tho proposal of N.apoleon to reconstitute the 
Idngdom of Bol.and, P. joined the French (1800) at 
tho head of a Polish army, and did good service 
against tho Ilussians at the battles of Golymin, 
Diinzig, and Friedland ; but the French emperor, by 
the treaty of TOsit, handed over Poland to its 
enemies, and only the duchy of Warsaw (nomin- 
ally subject to tho king of Saxony) was left intact. 
P. was appointed generalissimo and commander-in- 
ebief for the duchy ; and so zealously did ho labour 
for tho development of its military resources, that, 
in 1809, when tho war between France and Austria 
was resumed, he w.as able to drive the Austrians 
out of tho Polish territory, and overrun a consider- 
able part of G.alicia. He continued to administer 
the military affairs of the duchy till 1812, when ho 
joined the French army, destined to invade Bussia, 
with a Polish army of 100,000 men. _ But to his 
intense disgust, tho greater part of his army was 
broken up into detachments, which were incorpor- 
ated vvith tho various French legions, and P. was 
left with not more than 30,000 men under his direct 
command. At the head of this division, which 
always composed tho extreme right of the French 
army, P. gathered innumerable laurels on the battle- 
field, and at the storming of the Bussi.an fortresses ; 
but ho was so severely injured at Smolensko during 
tho retreat, that he was obliged to return to Warsaw 
(December 1812). In tho foUo-sving autiunn, he 
resumed his old place in the French army, and on 
October 10, received from the emperor the dignity 
of Marshal of France, an honour, in his own estima- 
tion, much inferior to that of ‘generalissimo of the 
Poles,’ which he already possessed. After the 
defeat at Leipzig (q. v.), B. was left with tho remnant 
of his Polish division to protect the French retreat, 
wliich he accomplished by keeping the Prussians in 
check for several hours ; at hast, when his force was 
reduced to 300 men with- 30 horses, and himself 
severely wounded, ho retreated 'over the Pleisse, 
swimming his horse through the river; but in 
attempting similarly to cross the Elster, e.xhausted 



rONOB DE LEON— POOTICHEKRY. 


PONOE DE LEON, FjuV Lxn*; a cdolirated 
^aniah iwot, was bom in 1827, probably at 
Cfranadn. In IW-l bo entered tho order of St 
Aug\i8tino at Salamanca, wbero ho stndicd, took 
bis degree in theology in IBCO, and was appointed 
professor of tbo same in 1801. The reputation that 
ho acquired as a learned commentator on tlio Bible 
induced some persons, who were envious of his 
rnicccs^ to accuse him of having disregarded tho 
prohibition of tho church, inasmuch as, at tho 
request of a friend, ho made a new translation of 
tho Song of Solomon, and brought out prominenuy, 
in his nrrangeinent of tho a*crscs, tho true character 
of the original — viz., that of a p.asloral eclogne. 
This interpretation was not that adopted by tho 
Catholio CImrch, and P. avas summoned, in 1672, 
beforo tho formidable tribunal of tho Inquisition at 
Valladolid to atrswer tbo eliatges of Lutheranism, 
and of trauslating tho sacitHl ^vritinOT contrary to 
the decrees of tho Council of Trent. Tlio first aero* 
nation lie quickly disposed of— for ho had in reality 
no ioclin.ation to n foreign I’rotestantism ; but tho 
second was nndnnbterlli* true, and V. was imprisoned. 
After five ycani ho was release*! through tho Inter- 
vention of powcrfnl friends, and was cr*:n rmn- 
atated in hw cliair at tbo univenuty with^ the 
greatest m.arks of respect. Tlio numerons andltoiy 
i tiial aHoinhleil to wilncjts tho resumption of hts 
lectures, were rlectrifif<l when P. Iwgan with tbm 
simple wotrls; *As wo olieerve*! in our last dis- 
course’ — thna sublimely ignoring thocau.w and the 
! dnralion of his long afeenco from his Icelure-room. 
In 16S0, P. puhllshcd a JjiUn commentary on the 
Song of Solomon, in whicli ho <!^UIncd tho poem 
dirertly, symbolically, and mpUcally ; amb tnere- 
forr, aa obscurely, saw Mr Ticknor, ' as the roost 
orthodox could wish.' P. livr*l H years after hfa 
restoration to liberty, but his terror of the Inquisi- 
tion never quite left* him, and he was very eautiow 
in regard to wlmt he gaT*i to tlie world daring _hii 
lifetime. Uo dietl in 1601. P.’s jioctieal ^mtation 
seas wholly poothttinmis, for though li_b Dc fos 
A'omJrrw tie Chritfa (on tho Names tif Cliriit), (Sala- 
roanca, 16S3— 1853), and /xi Pa/rda Catadn (Tlio 
Perfect Wife), (Salamanca, 13S3), arc full of imagery, 
eloquence, and enthneiasm, yet they are In proise. 
Ilb noelicil remains srero first puUbhed by Querrdo 
at Madrid in 1031, under tbo title, 0!/im J^pria*, 
y Traductenft Xofians, Grifyat y IlalSantu: eon la 
PampfiTttti d( jtlyanat SalniM y CoplSslat de Job, 
and liave since been often reprinted. Tb«c consist 
of transUtions from Virgil’s Keloyxtes and the 
Oeoryiet; (rota tlio Odet *i( lloracr, and other 
classical authors, and (rum tho Psalms. HU original 
poems aro few, but Uiey ar« considered among tlio 
roost precious in the nulbor's language, and have 

S 'vcn 1 *, a foremost place among tho Sjanbh lyrbta. 

ccording toTieknerj ‘L*ib do Lfon had tbo soul 
of a Hebrew, and hb enlbnsbum was almost olsrays 
kindled by tho reading of tho Old Testament. 
Nevcrtheler). ho preserved unaltered tho national 
cliaracter. Hb best eompositiona aro odea composed 
in the old Castilian versification, with a cussio 
parity and a vigorous finish that Spanbh poelrv 
Ivad never till then known, and to which it has witls 
‘difficulty attained since.’ See Kieolaa Antonio, 
JlZUotStea JlUpeina A'ora; Ticknor, Jlistary of 
SfKinith J/iterature; and Villemaia, iUxtU *ttr la 
Point Lyriqur. 

PONCHO, an important article of male attire in 
CliilL It con-sbta of a piece of woollen cloth, 8 — 7 
feel long, 3—1 feet hroad, haring in the middle a 
slit Oirotigh which tho seearcr passes hb head, so 
that tho poncho rests npon tlio shouldero and hangs 
doirn lielore and Iwjhiml In tho fashions of recent 
Umes, tho i>ondio lias be<m introduced in Europe. 

CTO 


‘ PONDIOHE'BBY, -the chief of thoFretiii ae^. 
roenta in India, situated in the dbtrict ,6( ,Sda& y 
Areot, in the Madraa Pceaidency. Tho other Erench 
catablisbrncuta aro Mahi in Muabar, Karikal (q. v.) ' 
in Tonjorc, Yanaon in'Godavari, arid Cbandernogofe 
(q.v.) in Bengal. The 'extent of the united tern- 
•toriea’M given by >L Block, at 133. square 'miles. ' 
P. b ritoated on tbo Coromaridel Coast in 11° 8G' of 
K. lab, and 7fr 81' of 3E long.', and b 88 iriiles from 
Madras. The territory of. P. b 'divided into threri 
dbtricts — ^Pondicherry, Ve]lcnoto,'aitd B^dsonr— has 
an area of 107 square miles, sind'- comprbet '92 - 
villages. Tbo total popnlaticin of the .Fierieh 
establishments in India in 1810 vras 'nckoned at 
171.217; in 1872, it amounted to •26«,30B .The 
population of tbo town of P. b about 8<h000. ' .Its - 
exports (indigo, cotton, skins, nuts, 'oib, &a)'BDd 
iropoits amount in value to about £000,000 annnally; 
Popt of district of P. alxmt 00,000. Tho town stands 
on n sandy plain, and b divided by n canal into s 
European and a native town. It has a handsome ' 
square, where are the govcmor-gcncral’a house, the ' 
CaUioliccathcdrabnndtlio'bazaar. InP.bthehigh 
court for tho French posseaidona in Asia, a European 
college, and an Indbn schooL Tbo open roadstead 
b defended by a citadel, and poeaessca a h’ghtbonse; 
and from it mail iteamers sail for Europe, hfadras, 
ke. Tho goivmor of P. b governor-general of tho 
French poesessioDa in Tndix Tho spinning of cotton 
and tho fabrication of cottondbread are tbo chief, 
inanufactnita in French cstablbhments. 

Jluiory . — ^Tlio first settlement of the French in 
Indb was at Surat, in 1C68. Tlie chief of the 
French East Indb Comixiny at that time was Caron. 
Sahacqucntly, he took Trincoroalee from tho Dutch; 
but they were not long in reooescasing themselves 
of it Caron then turned to the Coromandel coast 
In 1C72, ho took from the Dutch St ThomC, s 
Portugufso town (now a inliurb of Madras) ; but 
two years later, the Dutch retook. Ihb place also. 
It ■was then tliat FranjoU Martin coUcctcd abont 
CO Frenchmen and settled tliem in IV "which, in 
1674, ho liad purchased, ■with the surrounding 
territory, from (Jingee, who had the supcrvbion of 
all Sjvaje’s eenqneats in the country. The Dutch 
took the town in 1G93; but by the treaty ot 
Itrawick it was watered to tho French in 1697. 

I Cuandemsgore was cede*! to the French in 1CS8 by 
Anrongrebe. In 1727, Ihry cblainwl the cession 
of Malifi; in 1739, they pnrcbaied Karikal from tho 
Hag of Tanjore; and in 1782, Yanaon was ceded to 
tlirm. Dapicix was governor of P. when war broko 
out Ijctween Franco and England; and in 1740 
l,a llotmlonnab took Madras. 'In 174S, Adnural 
Boicawm b«ieg«l P., but two months bter, was 
compellwl to rmso tho sieips. In tho same yw 
occurred the peace of Alx la ChapcUo ; hut it did 
not pnt on end to boatilities in India tilt some time , 
latiw. In 1737, war rwommence<L In 173S, Connt 
do Xnlly iKoamo governor-general, and attacked 
the English setUement of Fort St David, which 
surrendered, and was totally deslrtycd. In 1761, 
Eyre Coole took Pondicherry. By tho peace of 
I’arb, P. was restored to tho French in 1763 with 
redii^ territory, and abo Mah£, Karikal, and 
Cliamlernagore. P. was again taken by the English 
under Sir llcelor Monro in 1778, and restored in 
17S3L In 1793, th<i Englbh again repossessed them- 
selves of it, but tho trraty of Amiens in 1S02 agma 
rwtored it, hut only till the following year. From 
thb time it was held by tho Engliw'till. by the 
treaties of 1814 and 1813, it "was for the last time 
restore*! to France, reduced to tho narrow UmiU 
assigned by the treaty of 1783. ... 

Annexe*! is a statement exhibiting some psw* 
ticulars lelaiivo to such of the present Fimids 
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are important factories of fire-amis and other 
1 ivcapoiis, 

U’hiire Iias_ been constant war on the south and 
east coasts since 1859. In ISGO, the direct govern- 
ment of Eanjerinassinwas assumed by the Eesideut, 
but the interior of the Iringdom has always beer 
lUsturbeil, and especially in lS73, through the war 
inch Atcheen (ej. v.) inciting the Mohammedan popu- 
lation against the Dutch. In 1S73, pop. of the south 
and east division, 869,763, of whom -103 were Euro- 
peans, and 2643 Chinese.— See Dorneo’s Westerafdce- 
U;ig, Geographkcli, Statisdi, Ilistorisch (P. J. Vetb, 
Amsterdam) ; the latest Colonial Eeports by the 
Netherlands Secretary of State for the Colonies, &c. 

PO'NTIPEX (of doubtful derivation) was the title 
borne by the members of one of the two great 
colleges among the ancient Homans, instituted for 
the imrpose ot preserving and cultivating religious 
knowledge ; the other was the college of Augurs. 
See Augukies and Ansmens. It is customary to 
speak of the college of pontiffs as a ‘priesthood;’ 
it was not, however, strictly speaking, such — that is 
to saj', the members were not charged avith the 
avorship of any particular divinity, nor id they 
conduct sacrifices. Their duties embraced the 
regulation of all the reh'gious rites and ceremonies 
(both public and private) of a state— e. g., hoav the 
gods sboiUd bo avorsbipped, hoav burials should be 
conducted, how the souls of the dead (manes) should 
be appeased. To them was intrusted the care of 
the calendar, the proclamation of festival days, &c. 
They^ also saav that every refigious and ev'ery 
judicial act took place on the right d.ay. ‘ As they 
bad thus,’ says Dr hlommsen, ‘an especial super- 
vision of all religious obsera'ances, it avas to them in 
case of need (as on occasion of marriage, testament, 
or airogatlo) that the prebminary question was 
addressed, whether the matter proposed did not, in 
any respect, offend against divine laav.’ In matters 
of religion, they avero the supreme authorities ; from 
their decisions there avas no appeal, and they 
themselves avere responsible neither to the senate 
nor the people ; further, they had poaver to inflict 
puni-shment on such priests as dared to disobey 
their injunctions, and deviate into sohismatical 
courses. The aa'ords of Eestus are : rerum qua; ad 
sacra ci rcligiones pertinent, jtoices et aasDiCES. 
Their president avas termed ^jonti/ec maximus. 

The pontiffs, according t<r Homan tradition, 
avere instituted by Numa — a mythic.al person, to 
avhom the origin of nearly all the religious institu- 
tions of Home is ascribed. But as they appear in 
all the Latin communities, they are regarded by 
Mommsen as a ‘ thoroughly national Italian insti- 
tution,’ and probably found a place in the earliest 
religious organisation of the Latin race. Their 
number was originally four, or, including the ponii- 
fex mmimus, five, all of whom wore taken from the 
patricians. In 300 B. c., the Ogulnian Law raised 
the number to nine, four of whom were to be 
plebeians The first plebeian, however, who attained 
thh dignity of pont'^ex maximus was Tib. Corun- 
canius, 254 n. c. Sulla, in 81 n. c., again increased 
the number to 15, and Julius Cassar to 16. During 
the empire, the functions of pontifex maximus were 
generally discharged by the emperors themselves; 
and the name survived even the establishment of 
Chnstianity, occuning in inscriptions of Valentinian, 
y^alens, and Gratianus ; but at length the emperors 
dropped it, when it was picked up by- the Christian 
bishops of Horae ; and now this title, borrowed from 
a pagan cult, forms one of the sacred designations of 
His Holiness the Pope. 

(Lat. pontijicale, belonging to a 
pontiff or bishop), one of the service-books of the 
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Church of Home, in which are contained the several 
services, whether in the administration of sacraments, 
or the performance of public worship, in which the 
bishop exclusively, or at least aNpriest delegated 
,1 bishop, officiates. There were many such 

coUections for the various national churches; but 
Mat which 13, now in universal use throughout the 
Western Chmch is the Pontijicale Romanum, or 
Homan Pontifical, as published by authority of 
Clement VIII. in 1596, and repeatedly republished 
since that time. The P. contains the services for 
ordinations, for religious professions and receptions 
of monks and nuns, consecrations, benedictions, &o. 
as well as of the solemn administration by a 
bishoi) of those sacraments which are ordinarily 
adininistered by priests. Besides the prayers to be 
recited, the P. also lays down the ceremonial to be 
observed. The rules of this ceremonial are of two 
’kinds— preceptive, the literal observance of which 
is obligatoiy ; and directive, which admit of a certain 
interpretation. — ^Amother of the service-books of 
bishops is called the ‘ Ceremoniale ; ’ but it is chiefly 
confined to a description of the peculiar ceremonial 
with which bishops are required to celebrate 
solemnly those offices, as of the mass, vespers, the 
funeral office. See,, which are common to them with 
priests. The most prized editions of both these 
service-books are those published by authority of 
the learned pope, Benedict XIV. 

PO'NTINE MAHSHES (Lat. Pomptina; 
Paludes), a low-lying district, forming the southern 
part of the Campagna di Homa, and extending in a 
south-easterly direotion from Cisterna to the sea at 
Terracina. Its greatest length is about SO miles, 
and its breadth from 4 to H miles. It does not 
reach_ the sea-coast on the west, being separated 
from it by a broad sandy tract covered with forest ; 
but even this barrier partakes to some extent of the 
character of the marshes themselves, being quite as 
flat, and largely intermixed with swamp and lagoon. 
The P._M have undoubtedly been formed by the 
stagnation of the streams that take their rise in 
the Volsoian Hills, and by the accumulation of 
sand along the shore from Astura to the Circeian 
promontory, but this foimation as undoubtedly 
belongs to pre-historio ages. There is no reason 
to believe that the P. hi. were, in ancient times, 
essentially different from what they are at present. 
Pliny, it is true, on the authority of a contemporary, 
Mucianus, states that at one period they had con- 
tained 24 or even 33 cities ; but no confirmation of 
this statement is to be found in any earlier writer, 
and not a single name of these cities has been pre- 
served. The first attempt to drain the P. M. in 
ancient times was made in 160 B. c. by the consid, 
Cornelius Cethegus ; but his efforts wore only 
partially successful, for towards the close of the 
Hepublic, the region had become as marshy as ever. 
Julius Caisar, .among his vast schemes for the 
improvement of the commonwealth, projected one 
for the drainage of this pestilential district, but 
liis murder prevented its complete realisation. 
Augustus also appears to h.ave done something; but 
in the time of Juvenal, it was a mere haunt of 
robbers._ Theodoric, the Goth, likewise tried to 
reclaim it ; but the desolations of succeeding reigns 
soon reduced it to a hopeless condition, and it 
continued an uninhabitable region until the close 
of the middle ages. The first in modern times to ' 
resume the labours of the ancients was Pope Boniface 
VIIL, who dramed the district about Sezzo and 
Sermonetta by means of a large canal. In 1417, 
Martin V. made another canal, called the Rio 
Martino, which was dug to witliin a mile of the 
lea ; but after his death, the project was given up. 
Several additional efforts were subsequently made ; 
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nature could no longer bear up, and he sank to rise 
no more,’ October 19, 1813. His body was recovered 
sis days after, and was embalmed and carried to 
"Warsaw, whence it was afterwards removed to 
Cracow, and placed beside the ashes of Sobicski 
and Kosciusko. 

POKT-A-MOUSSQK, a town of Pr.ance, depart- 
ment of Meurthe-et-jloselle, on the railway from 
Nancy to Metz, 20 m. N.-N.-W. of the former of 
these towns. The Moselle flows through the town, 
which is situated in a fruitful walley. There is a 
fine Gothic church dedicated to St Martin. P. has 
largo cav.alry barracks, and some manufactures of 
pottery. Pop. (1872) 7588. It was the birthplace of 
Marshal Duroc, the favourite and friend of Napoleon. 

PONTCHARTRAI'N, L.uce, in Louisiana, TJ.S. 
America, about 5 miles north of New Orleans, with 
which it communicates by a canal, is 40 miles long, 
and 24 miles in extreme width. It is navigated by 
small steamers, and communicates on the cast wth 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on the south with the 
Mississippi. Its gi'oatest depth is from 10 to 20 
feet. 

PONTECO'RVO, a city of southern Italy in the 
province of Caserta, situated on the river Garigliano, 
37 m. north-west of Capua, with 10,020 inhabitants, 
almost .all engaged in agriculture. It has an old 
c.astle, many churches, and is a bishopric. It 
formerly belonged to the pope ; but now, since 
1800, it forms part of the kingdom of Italy, and 
is a aub-prcfccturo. Napoleon I. gave the title 
of Prince, of Poutceorvo to ilarshal Bemadottc, 
afterwards king of Sweden. 

PONTE DELGA'DA, a town on the south coast 
of the island of St Michael, one of the iVzorcs (g. v.), 
in lat. 37° 40' N., and long. 25° 30' W. It is 
defended by the Castle of St Braz, which can mount 
I 90 pieces of cannon, and by the forts of Sao 
Pedro and Rosto do Cao. Tlio anchorage in the 
roadstead is bad and the harbour is shallow, but 
' still the trade (which is Largely iu the hands of 
[ English merchants) is the most considcr.ablo of 
all the towns in tho jVzores. 'The chief exports 
I are wheat, maize, and oranges. Pop. cstuuated 
differently from 10,000 to 22,000. 

PONTEFRACT (commonly pronounced Po'm- 
frel), a market-towu and municipal and p.arliaraeii- 
t.ary borough, in the county of York, and 24 miles 
I Bouth-south-west of tho city of that name, on the 
Lancashire and Y'orkshuo Railw.ay. There are two 
churches, viz., St Giles and .\U-Saints, tho latter is 
in tho Early English style, and has a h.audsomc i 
tower. There aro a grammar, as well as national 
and other schools, sever.al iJmshousos, a largo work- 
I houso built in 1SG4, a splendid market hall opened 
' by Lord Palmerston in 1800, &c. In tho vicinity' 

' aro extensive gardens and nurseries. Eight fairs for 
1 the sale of cattlo take place annually. The trade is 
I chiefly in corn, liquorice, and malt. Two members 
' are returned to tho House of Commons for the 
borough. Pop. (1871) of municipal borough, 5350 ; 
of parliamentary borough, 11,053. 

'The castle of P., built shortly after tho Conquest, 

I was a largo and strong edifice, and stood on a com- 
1 mandin.g height. It was tho scene of the imprison- 
ment and death of Richard II., and here also 
Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan were put to death, at 
tho instigation of Richard III. 'The remains of the 
castle to bo seen at tho present day aro very 
' meagre. 

I PONTEFRACT CAKES arc small lozenges of 
refined liquorice, avhich have for centuries been 
I made at Pontefract, and are much esteemed. They 
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are impressed with a rude figure of a castle, in- 
tended to represent Pontefract Castle. 

PONTEVE'DBA, a town of Spain, in Galicia,' 
is situated on a peninsular slope near the mouth 
of the river Lerez, 33 miles south of Santiago. 
P. is a clean and pretty place, with high old walls, 
granite-built houses, broad streets, and pleasant 
arcades. It takes its name from the bridge (Pons- 
Veins) that spans the river. The Pontevedrans are 
engaged chiefly in agriculture, though sea-fishing is 
also carried on, and there are some manufactures. 
Pop. 4800. The ueighbomhood, of avhich charming 
views are obtained from parts of the town, is covered 
with villas, farms, and avoodlands. 

PONTIANA'K, the capital of the kingdom of tho 
same name on tho west coast of Borneo, is situated 
near tho junction of the Laudak aud Kapuas. It is. 
built on both banks of the river, which is 900 feet 
broad, and thence to the sea is called the Pontianak. 
The city derives its importance from being the scat 
of the Netherlands’ Resident, who rules directly 
and indirectly over the whole west coast, from 2° 
56' S.— 2° 50' N. lat., and 108° 45'— 112° 50' E. lonm ; 
territories rich m vegetable and mineral wealth. The 
Residency Houso is near Fort Du Bus, in 0° 2' N. 
lat., aud 109° 1' 30 ' E. long. ; other principal 
buildings being the sultan’s p.alace, the mosque, aud 
hospital. Pop. 7000, includuig 2000 Chinese. 'Tr.ade 
is the only pursuit in tho town ; aud tho rich 
alluvial lands are p.aitly cultivated with rice, sugar- 
canes, cotton, indigo, coffee, provisions, and fruits. 

Besides a number of small dependencies, tho 
Netherlands’ Resident at P. governs tho important 
kingdoms of Lamlak, Mamp.awa, and Sambas, with 
tho mining district of Montrado, in tho north; 
Tayaug, Simpang, aud hlatan or Succadana, to the 
south; and iJangouw, Sekadouw, and Sintang, in 
tho interior. 'The produce consists of di.amonds, 
gold, co.al, tin, iron, wax, edible nests, jieppcr, gutta- 
percha, &c. 'There are many gold mines in Mon- 
tindo and other districts ; rich iron ores in Matan ; 
gold, platina, copper, i:c., in Sambas ; and in former 
times, Laud.ak was rich in diamonds, but tho pro- 
duce is now trifling. In this district was found tho 
famed diamond of tho Sultan of Matan, which 
weighed 367 carats. The aimual produce of tho 
mines iu the Residency of P. is estimated at not less 
than -125,000 ounces of gold. In 1873, pop. 365,881, 
of whom 1-12 were Euroiieans, 24,997 Chinese, 90,128 
native Jllal.ays, 218,798 Dy.aks, kc. 

In 1872, tho Dutch imports and exports were : 
imports, £182,212, and e.xports, £178,833. Vessels 
above 10 tons burden, belonging to the west divi- 
sion of Borneo, G2, amounting to IGSO tons. 'The 
other Netherlands iiosscssions in Borneo are c,alled 
the Residency of tho South aud East Division, 
including the lands from Matan, iu the south-west, 
along tho south aud east coasts to 0° 50' N. lat. 
'The Resident’s houso is at Baujermassiu, on the 
island of 'Tatas, 15 miles from the mouth of the 
B.aujar, in 3° '.ti' 40' S. lat., and 11-1° 30' E. long. 
Pop. 30,000. The exports aro — pepper, diamonds, 
"old-ilust, co.al, benzoin, wax, ratans, dragon’s-blood, 
c.amphor, edible nests, iron, fire-.n-ms, i.to. Imports — 
piece-goods, piowder, knives, opium, rice, sidt, sugar, 
Chinese porcelain, silk-stufl's, coral, pearls, &c. In 
1874 tho coal-mines of Orauge-Nassau produced 
30371 tons. On the east coast there is also coal, 
•and the Sultan of Kutei delivers it, according to 
contract, for tho use of tho Dutch navy, at £1 per 
ton. During 1872, the imports of tho South and 
East Kesidouoy amounted to .£229,025, aud tho 
exports to £120, 4G1. 'The vessels above 10 tons 
belonging to it numbered 30, with .a tonnage of 2543 
tons. At Nag.ara (pop., 10,000), in Baujermassin, 
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1 -.li-.li rou-h hair, .■'.’.ul liavo largo shaggy maucs and 
I foiLJojlcsr The Jutland P. is a very good example 
I or small races of horse. The Iceland P. is 

I ssaieely rlhl'erent £iom it. and is hardy enough to 
eai’.iire rhe \.-inter of Iceland without shelter. The 
. Ci.du.~!’j, ]VclJi, Das-hnoor, Exmoor, and New 
ihjv l liroeds, arc British races of P., Larger than 
die t^hotlaud. The progress of enclosnre and culti- 
\ation in their native regions has so changed the 
cireianstanecs in which they long subsisted, and in 
which, perhaps, they originated, that sc.aicely any 
of them is now to he seen of pure and unmixed race. 
Sardinia and Corsica have small races of P., avhich 
have subsisted unchanged from ancient times. In 
die ilorea, there is a race of ponies, driven in herds 
to Attica for sale, exceedingly wild and vicious, biit 
capable of being rendered very serviceable. But it 
is unnecessary to mention the many races both of 
Europe and Asia. They dilfcr considerably in size, 
some, like the Shetland P., aungestiug a comparison 
with a large dog, some much larger. They also 
diller much in ooloiu' ; a dun or tan colour, with a 
black stripe along the back, ij prev.aleut in many of 
them. Ponies arc seldom cmiiloycd in agricultural 
labouis ; but they are of inestimable v.aluo in many 
wild and mountainous regions, from their hardiness 
and surefootednesa ; and aro often used .is saddle- 
hcr-ts, the largest lands being even employed as 
hoists for h'ght cavaliy. 

POO’DLE (Germ. Pudd), a kind of dog, origin- 
ally Geimau, but c.xtensively diU'used throughout 
Eiuopo during the wars of the I'l-euch Revolution, 
and abundantly uitroduced into Brit.im by the 
soldiers who served in Spain and the Netherlands. 
It is very closely allied, however, to the coarser 
crisp-haired ll’a'er-</oy, long well known in England, 
and particularly to water-fowl shooters and the 
lishermcn of tlio north-e.i;>teru coasts. The EarhU 
of the French is a dimiuutivo varietj-, much in 
request as a lady's pet. The P. is of a stout form, 
and h.a) a short immzle standing out abniptly from 
the face ; the cars aro of moderate length, and 
pendent ; the t.iil rather short ; it is everywhere 
covered with long curled hair, which in many of the 
little barbels bangs to the very ground. No kind 
of dog exhibits' greater intelligence or greater allec- 
tioa ; and aa to both, many mteresting stories are 
on record. 

POOLE (so c.alled from tlio inlet or j>ool on 
which it stands) is the chief seaport of Dorsetshire, 
and is situated on a wide but shallow inlet in the 
cast coast of the comity. It is built of red brick, 
is intricate and confused in jilan, but is pierced by 
the High Street, a mile in length. sVlong the shore 
are capacious qu.ays, well lined with shipping. The 
town is more noted for its trade than for its archi- 
tecture. S-ail-clotli and corilage aro mamifactiu-ed, 
and, togctlier with potters’ and pipe cl.iy, provisions, 
and articles of clothing, form the priucip.d articles 
of exjjort. Ship, and especially yacht biiildiug b 
carryjd on. Thu harboiu-, into wlucli f.dl tho rivers 
Trent and Frorao, b a beautiful estuary, aud b a 
fme feature in the charming scenery of the vicinity. 
Its deiitU of water b 13 to II feet, and its navigable 
channeb, being unobstnicted by rocks or E.and3, are 
perfectly safe at all timtj. Brownsea Island, in the 
middle of the pool, is li miles in circumference. On 
its e.xtrcmo point stands tho c.astIo of tho B,ame 
name. In 1875, 0.77 vessels, of 58,035 tons, entered, 
and 811, of 01,580 tons, cleared the port. Poji. 
(1871) 10,070, who return one memher to parliament. 

POOLE, iLviTiiiav, a learned English divine of 
the Puritan age, was born at York about tho year 
1021, and educated at Emmauuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Very little b known regarding lus life. 


In 1002, he figures as preacher in tho church of 
St Jlichael le Qnerue, in London ; but was one of 
the 2000 ministers whom the Act of Uniformity 
compelled to leave the Cburoh of England. Subse- 
quently, he retired to Holland, and died at 
Amsterdam in 1079. His principal work, Synopsis 
Orilicorum Bihlicornm (5 vob. fob 1069 — 1076), b 
.an attempt to bring together in a condensed form 
tho opinion of 150 biblical critics of all times and 
coimtries previous to his own. It is a work shewing 
great (prolession-al) learning, and very respectable 
talent; but later criticism and research have done 
much to render it obsolete. Other productions of 
P.’s are Annotations on Scripture, and The Nillily 
of the Eoman Faith. 

POO'NA, or PUNA, tho c.apital of a district 
of British India, of the same name, in tho presi- 
dency of Bombay, is situated on the small river 
Moota, near its confluence with the hloola, in a 
treeless plain .about 71 miles south-east of Bombay. 
Its present population is estimated (1872) at 90,43(3; 
but in its palmy days, wbeu it was the capital of tho 
hlahratta power, it contained more than twice that 
uumher. A largo proportion of the population con- 
sists of Brahmans. The city is divided into seven 
quarters, named after the days of the week, and tho 
principal building is a paLatia'l structure, formerly tho 
residence of the Pebhwah. Its climate is salubrious 
and pleasant, aud it is tho headquarters of the 
Bomh.ay army. Tho cantonment for the infantry 
and horse-artillery is from one to two miles west of 
the city, 'riio cantonment for the oavaby b .at tho 
villa-’c of Kirkec, about two miles to tho north-east 
of the city. In 1821, soon after P. came into tho 
possession of tho Britbh, a college was established 
for the study of S.anscrit literature, in tho hope that 
tho disafiected Brahmans (who h.ad been all-power- 
fid imdcr tho Pebhwah) might bo thus conciliated. 
As tho modes of instruction originally adopted were 
entirely native, aud far from cfiioicut, tho college 
has gradually been tr.ansformcd. At present,^ it 
possesses a stall of European professors with native 
.assbt.ant 3 , and b a highly respectable scmin.ary for 
tho study of English, hlarathi, and Sanscrit, Only 
Brahmans were admissible into the coUego as first 
cstablbbcd ; now it is open to the public generally. 
P. is very much resorted to, particidarly in tho 
raiiiv season (from June till October) on account of 
its pleasant aud s.alubrious cbmate. Tho faU of rain 
averages from 22 to 25 inches aunually ; whereas at 
Bomh.ay it is about four times as great. The rango 
of the Ghauts (properly called the Sabyadreo range) 
which rbes up as a precipitous barrier 2000 feet 
high, with pc.aks considerably higher, receives tho 
fuU burst of tho monsoon ; so that IGiaiidalla on 
tho top of tho Gliaiits is drcuclied with almost per- 
petual rain for four mouths. Then tho cloutb pass 
on, relieved of their watery burden, and tlm rainf^l 
eastward of tho Ghauts b much less. From tho 
Ghauts, the whole country gradu.ally slopes towards 
the Bay of Bengal. P. b about ISOO feet .above the 
sca-levcL One of tho most interesting objects m 
the ueigbhourhood of P. is a largo hand, or embank- 
ment, solidly built of hewn stone over tho Moota- 
moola river for tho purpose of provii^g a supply of 
water for tho cantonment, and especially tho bazimr 
or native town connected with it. It was built by 
tho Into Sir Janiaetjco Jeejeebhoy, whoso chantwa 
were very great. Two forts celebrated m Maratha 
bistory are close to Poona— Singhur, about 12 
mile.: to tho south-east, and Poorimdur, about 
18 miles to tlio south. 'These aro favoiinto 
san.atoria during tho hot season (from tho end of 
February to Juno). At Poorundur there b a sana- 
torium of consideivable size for sick soldiers. P. was 
formerly a great mart for jewcUeiy aud precious 
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but uotbiug vras really aceomplisbed till tbe time 
of Pope Pills VI, ivbo, in 177S, commenced to drain 
tbe -marshes, and completed the drainage in ten 
years. The reclamation of the land, however, has 
been found possible only in part. Though much is 
under cidtivation and in pasturage, a great portion 
I is hopelessly irreclaimable ; .and the whole region is sp 
unhe.althy, that, in the summer mouths, the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to remove to the neighbouring 
moimt.ains. — ^Tne famous Apjiian Way (qt- aa) went 
through the P. M. ; and after being unused for 
centuries, w.as re-opened by Pius VL 
• POXTOO'IT (through the French ponton, from 
I the Latin pons, a bridge), the mama given to buoyant 
vessels used in military operations for supporting a 
temporary bridge. Pontoon bridges h.ave been con- 
stnicted, udth greater or less skill, from the earliest 
times. Darius passed the Hellespont and Danube by 

S ontoon bridges, and the former was traversed by 
ierses’ immense army on similar temporary bridges, 
very admirably formed. A pontoon train is a 
I necessity for every army manmiivring in a country 
' where there are rivers, and many c.ampaigns have 
i proved failiu-es from the want of this cumbrous but 
I in^spensable apparatus. In most armies, the 
pontoons ai-e under the ch.argo of the engineers; 

! but in the Austrian army there is a distinct and 
I highlj'-trained corps, mailed Pontonieren. Marl- 
1 borough used clumsy wooden pontoons. Napoleon 
I and Wellington had them lighter of tin and copper. 

' They were llat-bottomed, rectangular boats, open 
at the top. Anchored at stem and stern, be.ams 
I were laid over from one to another, and transoms 
I with pl.anks crossing these beams completed the 
I roadway of the bridge. These open pontoons were 
' exposed to the disadvantage that they wore very 
' liable to be filled with water, and thus ceased to 
\ support the bridge. They were, moreover, veryheavy, 
one pontoon, ivith appurtenances, constituting a 
' w.agon-load. As 3C were deemed necessary for 
the train, a pontoon equipment was a serious item 
. in the impedimenta of an army. The open pontoons 
I are now, however, obsolete, modern science having 
, substituted closed cylindrical vessels of copper (or 
, occasionally of Imlia-rubber), which are far lighter, 

I can in .on emergency be roUed along, and can only 
' be submerged if perforated Against the last con- 
I tingeucy, they are divided irithm into water-tight 
compartments, so that one perforation may not 
I seriously detract from the tot.al buoyancy of a 
pontoon. In the British service, two pontoons are 
used: the largei*, ivith hemispherical ends, being 
22 feet 3 inches in length, aud 2 feet 3 inches in 
diameter; the smaller, cigar-shaped, with conical 
ends, 15 feet in length, and 1 foot S inches in 
diameter. Two of the largest used to form a raft 
wei^ S civt. 7 lbs. ; the supersti-ucture, ISi cwt. 
At 24 feet ap.art from centre to centre, this raft, 
will carry infantry four deep, m.arching at ease ; 
cavalrj', two deep, .and light field-guns ; at 16 feet 
interval, he.avy guns. A raft of three pontoons, at 
close distances, will support siege-ordnance. The 
IJontoons can be used in very wide rivers as rafts, 
in their proper sense, or- they c.an be connected, 
when the width permits, to form a bridge. In the 
latter case, each is towed into line, .anchored above 
as it drops to its place, aud a second time when its 
exact spot is re.ached. It is computed th.at each 
pontoon requires 1.} minutes to take its position, 
and that when the pontoons ai'e placed, the road- 
! way can be laid, if properly arranged previously, 
in 14 minutes for each inten-al between two 
' pontoons. A river of GOO feet may thus be bridged 
I in less than 1^ hours. The pirocess of throwing a 
I bridge over in face of an enemy, is fraught with 
the utmost danger to the engineers employed. 


Pontoon bridges have to be piassed with great care, 
and every me-asure should be adopted, as breaking 
step, Ve., avhich can reduce the peculiarly dangerous 
vibration. 

PO'XTTJS, the name given by the ancient 
Greeks to a country in the north-east of Asia 
Minor, bordering on the Pontus Euxinns (whence 
its name), and extending from the river Halys in 
the west to the frontiers of Colchis and Armenia 
in the east. Its southern limits were the ranges of 
Anti-Taurus and P.aryadres, so that it corresponded 
pretty ne.arly to the modern pashalilrs of TrAizond 
and Siwas. On the e.ast and south, P. is moim- 
tainous, but along the coast there are large aud 
fertile plains, wliich in ancient times produced, and 
indeed stiU produce abimdance of grain, fruits, and 
timber. Game, according to Strabo, was also plen- 
tiful The rearing of bees was carefully attended to, 
and honey and avax were among the chief articles 
of commerce. Iron was the principal mineral. 

Eegardiug the ancient inhabit.ants of P., nothing 
is known ethnologicaHy. Greek colonies, indeed, 
flourished on the coast from the 7th c. n.a, and 
doubtless spread some knowledge of civilisation 
among the iul.and barbarians; but how far the 
latter were influenced thereby, we cannot tell. They 
first appear as divided into numerous tribes, virtu- 
ally independent, but owning a nominal allegiance 
to the Persian kings, whose authority was repre- 
sented by a hereditary satrap belonging to the 
rojail family of Persia. It was one of these satraps, 
Ariobarzanes, who, by subjugating some of the 
Pontian tribes, in the year 363 E.C., during the 
reign of Artaxer.ves IL, laid the foimdations of an 
independent sovereignty. Ariob.arzanes w.as suc- 
ceeded in 337 B. c. "by Mithridates II., who took 
advantage of the civil confusions that followed the 
death ot iUexander the Great, to enl.arge his 
dominions; but the greatest of these Pontine 
sultans, and one of the most formidable enemies 
that Eome ever encountered in the east, was 
Mithridates VI. (q. v.). On the overthrow of this 
potentate by Pompey (65 n. c.), the western pari of 
P. •uavs annexed to Bithyni.a, aud the rest p.arcelled 
out among the neighbouring princes. Subsequently, 
a gr.andson of Mithridates, Polemon, avas installed 
monarch of the central part of P. ; but in the reign 
of Nero, it was a'olunt.arily ceded to the Roman 
emperor, became a Roman proariuce, and was c.alled 
Pontus Polemon incus. In the reign of Constantine, 
it underwent a new division. The principal towns 
of ancient P. were Amisus, Polcmonium, Pharnacia, 
Cerasus, Tr.apezus, Apsarus, Cabira, andNeoc;es.areia. 

PONTTPOOL, a smaU market-toavn of Mon- 
mouthshire, 20 miles west-south-west of Monmouth, 
aud 10 miles north of Newport, avith both of which 
it is connected by r.ailway. Japan aa-ares were 
long made here, but this branch of manufacture 
has declined. Articles in polished iron are made, 
and the iron forges and coal aud iron mines which 
surround the toavn employ many of the inhabitants. 
Pop. (1871) 4834. 

PONY, the common name of many small active 
breeds of Horse (q. v.), belonging to different coun- 
tries, from India and Africa to Icel.and ; but in the 
avarmer parts of the avorld, chiefly found in moun- 
tainous or sterile regions. They are in general the 
propierty of man, and not truly wild, although, in 
very many cases, they live almost in a aadld state, 
and receia'e no care or attention except aa'hen they 
are aaamted for use. They are in general very 
hardy, and their strength is great in proportion to 
their size. They are often aneioiis, or at le.ast play- 
fidly tricky to a much greater degree than is usual 
with larger horses. Ponies are very often covered 
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I to raise double the amount received _ from the 
1 state. Thu state also steps in for the relief of great 
' calamities, and devotes a certain simi annually 
for the assistance of unfortunate Spaniards abroad. 

A general directory of the charitable and sanitary 
rurvices superintends the parochial bodies charged 
I avith the distribution of assistance to the poor. 

In Austria, each commune is charged with the 
relief of its poor. All who have legal donucile, 
cr being unable to prove their domicile, are resident 
in the commune, are entitled to reli^ out of the 
general assessment. There is no special rate, and 
the administration is strictly municipaL _ In many 
firovinces, private charity is associated with public 
assistance, administered by the cure, a few chosen 
inhabitants, who are called ‘Fathers of the Poor, 
and an officer accountable to the commime. This 
system is called the ‘Poor’s Institutes;’ and their 
fimds are principally derived from private sources; 
but they receive a third part of the property of 
ecclesiastics who die intestate, and certain lines, &c. 
Applicants are subjected to minute inquiry as to 
the cause of poverty, and a weekly allowance is 
made on a scale according to age and necessity. The 
infirm poor, who have no relatives To reside with, 
are taken into hospitals established_ in almost every 
commune, where they receive, besides lodging, fire 
and light, clothing, medical care, and a small allow- 
ance in money to provide for their food aud_ other 
' wants. Children are either provided for in the 
homes of their parents, put into asylums, or boarded 
with people of probity, who receive a monthijr pay- 
ment, as in Scotland. The welfare of these children 
is superintended by the curSs, the maires, and the 
sanitary officers of the commune. Foundlings, luna- 
tics, the blind, deaf, and dumb, are provided for by 
the state. Vagrancy is punished, and parents per- 
mittinc' children under fourteen to beg are liable to 
three months’ imprisonment. Able-bodied vagrants 
are sent to houses of correction, and kept to work. 
Pawnbrokiiig is a charitable institution in Austna, 
under government control; and many pawnbroking 
establishments rest on endowments, and lend 
without interest. The trade is forbidden to private 
persons. 

In France, the relief of the poor is not com- 
pulsory, in hs far as its distributors may, after 
makin" inquiry, refuse relief, except in the case of 
foundlings aud limatlcs. The Minister of the 
Interior has a general superintendence of the 
machinery of rehef, as well as the immediate 
administration of many large hospitals and refuges. 
He also assists a groat number of private charities. 
The other ministers of state give assistance on the 

■ occurrence of great calamities. The departmental 
funds are called upon for the compulso^ relief, but 
the commune is the main source of public assistance. 
Its duty is to see that no real suffering remains unre- 
lieved, and that the nature of the relief is such as 
can most easily be discontinued when the necessity 
ceases. The commune encourages and stimulates 
voluntary charities, and receives gifts for the benefit 
b? the poor’s funds. Except in Paris, the administra- 
tion of the hospitals, and of the relief given at the 
homes of the poor, are under different management, 
the communes only interfering to supplement the 
funds of the hospitals, when these are iimufficient. 
The maire is president both of the administration 

■ of the hospitals and of the body for giidng out-door 
relief (the ourcau de iienfaisance). During indus- 
trial calamities, the poor are sometimes employed in 
worlcshops supported by the public, and in public 
works. In Paris, since 1849, there has been a 
responsible dii'ector set over all the charities of the 
city. He manages the out-door relief through the 
medium of the Committees of Assistance, formerly 


called bureaux de bieii/aisance, in each arrondissement. 
He is under the inspection of a council, composed 
as follows : The Prefect of the Seine (president), the 
Prefect of Police, two members 'of the Municipal 
Council, two maires or deputy-maires, two members 
of the Committees of Assistance, one comicUlor of 
state or a Master of Requests, one physician and 
one surgeon practising at the hospitals, one professor 
of medicine, one member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, one member of the Council of Prud’hommes, 
and five members taken from other classes than 
those above mentioned. Begging is forbidden, and 
punished, wherever there are establishments for the 
relief of the poor. 

In the Hanse Towns, there was introduced, in 
1788, a system of voluntary contributions aided 
by fixed subsidies from the government. This at 
length resulted in government supplying aU defi- 
ciencies, which in the last few years have been 80 
per cent, cf the cost of the general poor relief. ^ In 
Holland, pauper colonies have been supported by 
government for the last forty years. Vagrants, after 
a short imprisonment, are sent to one of these, under 
a system of discipline quite as rigorous as an Irish 
intermediate prison. Paupers of good character are 
sent to maintain themselves and their families, by 
agricultural labour, in free colonies. The working 
of the system is pronounced costly and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

In America, the system is very similar to our own. 
Every man is entitled by law to relief from the 
town of his settlement, the rate being assessed on 
whole towns, and not on parishes. The States have 
their own poor-laws, but paupers are removable 
from one state to another. Any American becoming 
a pauper loses his state rights. The acts concerning 
Workhouses and Paupers in the Revised Code of 
Massachusetts may be taken to represent generally 
the state of the law throughout the Union. The 
former provides ‘ that any town may erect or provide 
a workhouse for the employment and support of all 
poor and indigent persons that are maintained by, 
or receive ahns from the town ; all persons who 
being able to work, and not having means to main- 
tain^themselves, refuse or neglect to work; all 
persons who live a dissolute vagrant life, and exercise 
no ordinary calling or lawful business ; and all suen. 
persons as spend their time and property in public- 
houses, to the neglect of their proper business, or 
by otherwise mis-spending what they earn, to the 
impoverishment of themselves and their famihes, 
are likely to become charyeable to the town or the 
convmonwealtJi,^ Tbe idle and tbe vagrant may be 
committed to the workhouse, and kept to labour, as 
in a house of correction. There are provisions for 
enforcing the claims of kindred, and for the imme- 
diate relief of strangers. The admiiptration is in 
the hands of overseers, who have discretion as to 
the mode of relief. 

The annals of tbe poor in England are neither 
short nor simple. Severe enactments for the repres- 
sion of vagabondage and mendicity date froin a 
very early period. In ancient Saxon tunes, the 
householder was bound to provide for the labourer, 
and men who had no master were, by the Folkmote, 
assifued to some householder; but when freedom 
be-ran to prevail, this state of tHngs naturally came 
to°an end. No master was bound to provide for 
the freeman, and when he failed to provide for 
himself, by honest labour,^ he generally took to 
vavrant begging, often to violence. The statute of 
tvfnchester (13th Ed. I., 1285) shews the poor utterly 
uucared for, and the roads infested by vagrant 
robbers. Up to the reign of Richard II., the sole 
idea of English rulers was to treat pauperism as 
a crime, and repress it by punishment, and by the 
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stones, but tbe trade in these things has quite 
ceased. The native manufactures have also been 
supplanted by the introduction of Eviropean piece- 
goods, and the only business that prospers is that 
of dealers in grain and other agricultural produce. 
The railway has rendered P. almost a suburb of 
Bombay. The works by which the railway climbs 
up the great mountain-barrier of the Ghauts from 
the low lands of the Konkan to the high table-land 
of the Deccan are among the boldest that have as 
yet been undertaken. The line up the Ghauts was 
opened in April 1SG3. 

Of late years, great alterations have taken place 
around Poona. The native city has not greatly 
altered, except that the streets have been widened 
and cleane’d; but the cantonment has changed 
rapidly. The numher of new buildings reared 
within the last 13 or 14 years is very great. 
Among the most striking of these is the Govern- 
ment College — a Gothic building, recently finished, 
avhich was erected mainly at the expense of Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. 'TOile speaking of educa- 
tion in Poona, it is but fair to the Scottish mission 
to say that it commenced English education in P. 
soon after the mission was established (in 1831), and 
has all along carried it on. The schools of the 
mission, both male and female, both for English and 
the vernacular (Marathi), are largely attended, even 
by the highest castes. The female pupils are 
upwards of 300 in number; and one school con- 
sists of Musulman girls. The Musulmans in India 
generally are far bdiind both Hindoos and Parsees 
in their desire to educate the females ; in fact, a 
hlusulman female school is as yet exceedingly rare. 

P60NA-W00D is the timber of the Poon trees 
of India {Calophyllum inophjllum and 0. augusti- 
folium). It is very commonly used in the East 
Indies, particularly in ship-building, for planks and 
spars; these latter are usually called Poon, and 
are in general use for masts in that country. The 
trees are natives of Penang, and of the coimtries 
eastward of the Bay of Bengal, 

POOP, in large vessels, is a sort of supplemental 
deck raised over the after-part of the upper deck. 
The best cabins are situated beneath it. In old 
ships, a second and oven a third poop were raised 
above the hinder part of the pooij proper, giving 
the vessels that immense height at the stem which 
is shewn in old drawings. The poop is gradually 
disappearing from ships built either for speed or 
war, as offering undue resistance to the wind in 
one case, and an undesirable mark to an enemy in 
the other. 

POOR AND POOR-LAWS. Charity, like 
Christianity, had its origin, or earliest development, 
in the East. Among the primitive nations of the 
world, almsgiving was incidcated as a rebgious 
observance, and is prescribed as such in their sacred 
records. Among the Eiu’opoau nations of antiquity, 
we find a provision for the poor adopted as a matter 
of state policy. In early times, Athens could boast 
of having no citizen in want; ‘nor did any 
disgrace the nation by begging.’ But avar, at 
length, brought poverty in its train, and the 
Athenian people decreed the maintenance of those 
who were mutilated in battle ; and, at a later period, 
of the children of those who felL Plutarch mentions 
Peisistratos as the originator of the first decree, 
though others derive it from Solon. By the latter 
decree, the state provided for the orphans of its 
soldiers up to them eighteenth year, and thou sent 
them into the world with a new suit of armour. 
The bounty given to the disabled is mentioned by 
Lysias, Harpocratian, Aristotle, Isocrates, and 
others ; and is variously stated at one, two, and 
G7fl 


three oboli a day, .and it seems to have been increased 
with the increased cost of subsistence. There were 
also societies for the relief of distress among the 
democratic states of Greece, called Eranos — a sort 
of friendly society, in which the members relieved 
vrere expected to pay back the money advanced to- 
them, when they had raised themselves to better 
circumstances. But it must be remembered that 
these so-called democratic states were in reality 
slave-holding aristocracies. 

Among, the Romans, the Agrarian and Licinian 
laws (years of Rome 268 and 338) were framed in 
order to prevent the extremes of riches and poverty- 
in the state. They limited the extent of property 
in public land to be held hy each citizen, and the 
latter directed that all such land, above the allotted 
portion, should be taken away from the holders, and 
given to those who had none. The distribution of 
grain at reduced prices, which at length became 
gratuitoia, was introduced by Gains Gracchus, and 
lasted till the fall of the Roman empire. Augustus 
in \'ain tried to suppress it. In his time, 200,000 
citizens were thus fed. Cicero makes mention of 
this provision as in great favour with the Roman 
people, because it fm-nished them with an abundant 
subsistence avithout labour; other Roman writers 
describe its results as disastrous both to agriculture 
and manners, creating a nation of mendicants, and 
calling the laud to fall out of cultivation. 

In the middle ages, the great body of the labour- 
ing classes were in a state of bondage, and looked 
to their feudal lords for maintenance. The obliga- 
tion to provide for their slaves, or serfs, seems to 
have been fuUy recognised, so that 'many encoun- 
tering, in a state of freedom, the miseries of want, 
avent back to bondage as a refuge from destitution. 
The villeins in Saxon England were attached to 
the soil, and received from their lord a portion^ of 
land for the support of themselves and them families. 
But the church of Rome constituted herself the 
great receiver and dispenser of alms. The rich mon- 
asteries and abbeys distributed doles to the poor. 

In most states of continent.al Europe, the church 
remains to a larger or smaller extent the public 
almoner, the state oidy stepping in to supplement 
the offerings of the church and voluntary charity, 
avhen they become deficient. The disseverance 
from the chinch is hardly anywhere so complete as 
in Engl.and. The haws of different countries vary 
as to the degree of want entitling a pauper to 
relief, the extent to which the right to relief is 
matter of positive right, the conditions which give 
rise to a claim of relief, and the incidence of tax- 
ation. In the Netherlands, a title to relief is 
acquired by birth, or by having inhabited the same 
place uninterruptedly for six years. In Sweden, 
such title as the law allows is conferred by inhabit- 
ancy in the jiarish or toivn, if the applicant, being 
above 45 years of age, has been entered on the list 
of tax-p.ayer 3 . In Norway, the right is .acquired by a 
residence of two years ; in Denmark, of five years. 
By the Prussian poor-law of 1842, the duty of relief 
falls on the commuue of which the person applying 
avas expressly admitted a member, in which he has 
acquired a regular abode, which he has occupied for a 
year, or in avhich he has been living for three years 
after attaining full age. In Slesvig-Holstein, the right 
to relief in a commune is acquired by birth ; also by 15 
years’ residence after the age of 18 : the latter mode 
of acquiring it being competent to foreigners. In 
Saxony, a settlement is .acquired by birth,_ express 
gift, or purchase of a house aud 5 years’ residence. 

In Spain, the state supports several asylums for 
lunatics, the blind, and deaf and dumb. It also, 
distributes a large sum annually among the provinces 
for the relief of the poor— each province being bound 
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Ixibaur fraudulently; theytlien took them back 
from the parish at reduced rv3s;e3, paid out of the 
rates. [Juder the system of allowance, there were 
parishes in which every labourer was a pauper, paid 
more for idleness than he could get, for labour, paid 
more if he took a pauper wife, and still more for 
every p.auper child. Paupers married at 17 and 18 
years of age, and claimed the allowance the (^y 
after their marriage; and from parish after parish 
c.^nie the reply to the queries of the commissioners : 
‘AU our able-bodied labourers receive allowance.’ 
No poor man in such parishes could save ; if indus- 
trious and thrifty, and it was known that he had a 
fund of savings, ‘ he would be refused work till tbe 
savin *^3 w-ere gone,’ and he had come down to the 
pauper level. This had gone on, till in many places 
pauperism swallowed up three -fourths of the 
rent. Nor was the mal-administration confined 
to the rural districts ; the evidence shewed that 
it extended all over the coimtry, and into the 
manufacturing towns, where the out-door relief 
was a source of constant imposture. The adminis- 
tration of in-door relief was also full of abuses, 
from want of classification, discipline, and employ- 
ment. Better food and lodging was provided for 
idle paupers than working-people could procure — 
better, even, than coiUd be afforded by many of 
the ratepayers. In 1834, the commissioners re- 
ported that they found the administration ‘ opposed 
to the letter and spirit of the law, and destructive 
of the welfare of the community.’ The commis- 
sioners strongly laid down the principle, that the 
condition of the pauper ought to be below the lowest 
condition of the independent laboimer, becpso every 
penny bestowed in renderin" the condition of the 
former more eligible than that of the latter, ^ 
bounty on indolence and vice, and recommended : 
1. The cessation of out-door relief; 2. A central 
authority to control tlie administration ; 3. Unions 
for the better management of workhouses, and the 
classification of their inmates; and 4 A complete 
and clear system of accounts. The bill embodying 
these recommendations was brought in, March 17, 
1834, passed its second reading m the House of 
Commons with only twenty dissenting votes, and 
beo.ame law on the 14th August as the 4th and 5th 
Wilh IV. c. 76. This act was not a change of law, 
but of administration. The orders of the new board 
restricted overseers, on the formation of a union, 
to the collection of rates ; appointed paid relieving- 
officers to dispense relief under the directions of the 
unpaid Boards of Guardians ; required the gradual 
withdrawal of out-door relief ; and enforced classi-' 
fication and discipline in the workhouses. A rapid 
formation of unions took place under the new board. 
In the first eight months, 112 were formed out of 
20CG parishes. The pauperised districts experienced 
a great and immediate relief, numbers of paupers 
going off when they found that relief involved ade- 
quate work, or the strictly-disciplined worlchouse ; 
wages rose, and the expenditure was reduced, on an 
avel-age, 20 per cent. At the accession of George L 
in 17f4, the poor-rates amounted, as nearly as can 
be estimated, to £950,000, equal to 3s. 3^d. per 
head on the population of 5,750,000. At the 
accession of George III, in 1760, the population had 
increased to 7,000,000, the poor-rates to £1,250,000 
— an average of 3s. 6^d. ; while in 1834, the 
poiralation, estimated from the last ceMus, was 
14,372,000, and the money expended in relief, 
£6,317,255— equal to 8s. per head. In three 
years, the operation of the Amendment Act had 
reduced the expenditure one-third, viz., to £4,044,741. 
In 1848, the commissioners were exchanged for a 
public board; which is one of the government 
departments, with a president, in whom has been 


vested the power of the commissioners, and who 
holds office as one of the ministers of the croivn. 
There are 631 unions. In 1860 — 1861, the num- 
ber of poor receiving relief in England was about 
850,000, about 4i per cent, on the popidation : of 
these, about 140,000 were relieved in workhouses. 
The commissioners were unable to withdraw out- 
door relief, which continues to be in England the 
most important item. With the aged, the sick, and 
orphans, the guardians deal at their discretion ; 
but stringent rules for the relief of the able-bodied 
are in operation under the board, whose orders have 
the force of laws. In the rural districts, guardians 
are prohibited from giving relief to the able-bodied 
out of the house, unless under a supplemental order, 
in emergency. Eor other places, the general rule 
forbids relief to be given in aid of wages, and 
requires work to be supplied. Exceptions ^are 
made by the board on the application of the unions 
when necessity arises, as in the recent case of 
the cotton districts. The expenditure is strictly 
guarded and examined by pnblio auditora, of 
whom there are fifty-four for England. A district 
medical officer, of whom one or more are appointed 
for each union, attends to all cases of sickness 
among the poor. 

Scotland and Ireland have been legislated for 
separately. Their poor-laws are similar to the 
English in principle and practice ; both are_' admin- 
istered by a Central Board, which supervises the 
local bodies charged with rehef, and in both 
the rate is levied on the annual value of real 
property. The present system in Scotland was 
mstituted by the Sth and 9th Viet. c. 83 (1845). 
Scotland is divided into 883 parishes, some of them 
combined for poorhouse accommodation. _ The 
relief is administered by a parochial board, appointed 
by the ratepayers, the burgh magistrates, and the 
kirk-session. They appoint inspectors of the poor, 
who act as relieving-officers. The Scotch law differs 
from the English and Irish in allowing no relief to 
able-bodied adults. Claimants must be aged, in- 
fii-m, or disabled. Out-door relief is the rule. 
rcf-ards the working of the Scottish poor-law, its 
great and acknowledged defect is the constant 
and costly contest respecting settlements, or right 
to fix claims on particular parishes. Scotland had, 
in 1874, 64 poorhouses for 406 parishes, having a 
population of 2,407,441. Ireland had no poor-laws 
until the year ISSS, when they were introduced by 
the Ist and 2d Viet. c. 50. Eor the purpose of 
relief, Ireland is divided into 163 unions of town- 
lands or p.arishes. Each union has a workhouse 
managed by a Board of Guardians, elected by the 
ratepayers. Every destitute person has an absolute 
right to relief, which is administered, almost entirel3- 
iiT the worldiouse. The average yearly population 
of the United Kingdom diming the ten years ending 
1870, w-as 29,694,138 ; average paupers in each year, 
1,140,185, or 3-9 per cent They were apportioned 
as follow : 


England, 
Scotland, . 
Ireland, 


FopulatloD. 

20,998,332 

3,014,919 

6,050,897 


Faupen, Fcrcentago. 

973,860 4'G 

100,927 3*3 

65,398 1-2 


The total expenditure in the United Kingdom during 
the ten years was £80,901,45d, or an annual charge 
of 5s. 5^cf. per head on the average population of 
the period, apportioned as imder : 


Amount of 
Asicsimcnt, 


Fcr head 
per annum. 

_ d. 

■Cngland and Wales, . . 67,28G,C74 6 4| 

‘-'(’jtland . • • 6,101,066 4 01 

ircS, .... . 7;423;716 a 7i 

To look hack ten years, the rate -which, at the end 
of the financial year 1861, was 5s. a head on the 
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most unjust and absurd restriciiona on tbo freedom 
of labour. Tbo 23d Ed. III. forbids civiu" alma 
to vagrants, on pain of impriaonmcnt ; tlien also the 
laAvs of Bottloment bad their origm in tbo attempt 
to chain tbo freo labourer to tbo land. See Settle- 
ment. Tbo 12th Richard II. (13SS), e. 7, is tbo first 
statuto that m.alces provision for tbo impotent poor. 
Tbo atatutca of Henry Vlf. endeavour to carry 
out, by tbo Bovcrcat measures, tbo S3'3tcm of repres- 
sion. Tbo 27tb Henry VIH, c. 25 (1535), intro- 
duced tbo principlo of compulsory assistance, though 
it w.aa by way of voluntary alma. Eacli p.ariab was 
ordered to receive and provide for tlio impotent, and 
sot tlio able-bodied to worlL Alma were to bo 
collected into a general fund, and mdiacriminato 
almsgiWng was forbidden, on pain of forfeitmu of 
ten tunes tbo value given. Tbo sturdy beggar was 
treated -witbout mercy, was to bo whipped when 
first caught, nc-vt to have bis ear cropped, and for 
a third oUence, to auller death, .as a felon and enemy 
to the commouwealtb. This is repc.aled by lat Eu. 
VI., c. 3 (Ifrl/), because, ‘ through foolish pity, it is 
rendered of nou-cllect.’ Not much milder, to 
modern ide.as, seetu tbo substituted penalties — viz., 
branding, on first conviction, with a V on tho 
shoulder, and being adjudged a slave for two years, 
to bo claimeil by any one, fed on bread and w.atcr, 
and caused to work bj’ beating, &c. Running aw.ay 
from this tender treatment w.as luinish.ablo with S 
branded on tho face, and slavery for life to tbo 
town or parish, on tho roads of which tho mcor- 
rigiblo vagrant w.ai to work in chains, at tho penalty 
of tbo town or pari.-ih. Other two .acts of Eciwanl’s 
reign return to earlier and considerably milder 
me.aiiurej of rejtraint. A little urging w.as now 
found necessary to obtain funds for tbo maintenance 
of tbo jHior. Tho collectors were gently to a.ik 
oyerj" man .and woman at church wbat thoyavouUl 
give ; hut if one could not bo petou.aded, tho bishop 
w.as to send for tho recusant, .and use * charitable 
w.ays and means.' At length, tho 5tb Elizabeth 
c. 3 (1503), provided that ho who ob^tinatclj' 
refused to give should bo handed over to tho more 
persn.asivo .arguments of tho justices, who were 
empoivereil to t.i.v him at their iliscretion, and send 
him to jail for default. Ten years later, tho power 
of compulsory aaoe.ijinent is given to tho justicea, 
and abnUng.pl.aces are ordereil to bo provided for 
tho aged and infirm. Tln-se statutes culminated in 
tho -Kid Elizabeth, c. 2 (1001), which has formed 
the b.ajis of tho poor l.iw .sj-otem of England up to 
tho present time. It ta.xid every inhabitant of 
every p.ari.sh for tho relief of tbo pour. It directed 
tho justice i in ever}' eouuty to .agipoiut three or four 
subst.mtial househtddei-s in e.ich parish to bo over- 
fleers of tho poor, along with tho churchwardens. 
It order.d tlio relief of the impotent, .and the 
apiu'eiiticing of children, and tho jirovuling of work 
for tho ahlo, by means of • a convenient stock of lla.\, 
hemp, wool, tlire.id, iron, and other nece.s.,.ary waro 
and stud.' Tho gre.at act of Eliz.aheth camu hut 
fllowly into operation. Up to tho reign of Charles 
I., thero wero many p.irishcs in which no rate w.as 
asseised, .and winch turned .away their (Kiur; but 
tbo great evils had been remedied, and tbero is 
little legi.sl.itiuii on llio subject for tho ne.\t Uiindred 
years. Tbo 3d William and Mary, c. 2 (Ififil), 
an act rolating cbielly to sottlemcnt, provides that 
tbo jiorsoiis to bo roliovod bo rogistored and 
o.vammcd by tho vo.stry, boc.an.so evils had arisoti 
out of tbo unlimited jiGwor of tbo chnrehwardoiis 
.and ovoracors giving relief ‘ for tboir own priv.ato 
ends,’ by wliicli the ebargo on tho parish w.as greatly 
increa.sed, contrary to the trim intent of tbo statute 
of Kbzabutb. This act also gave power to the 
justices to order relief in cases of omorgenoy, a 
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provision which afterwards became a fruitful source 
of difficulty. Tho evils henceforth complained of 
were, that many had thrown themselves on the nates 
avho ought to have been supporting themselves 
independently of such aid; that pauper labour 
was found interfering with and displacing industrial 
labour; that tho overseers were acting with un- 
checked dishonesty ; and justices, with unrestrained 
liberality, ordering tho money of tlio industrious 
and prudent to bo spent upon the idle and improvi- 
dent. Efforts were made to remedy these abuses ■ 
throughout tho roigua of tho first three Georges, by 
making tho justices act with tho overseers, by 
rendering tho overseers accoimtablo to tho parish- 
ioners by means of returns and tho power of 
inspection, and by tho offer of the worlchouso to all 
applic.ant3 for relief. This last provision, mado in 
the reign of Georgo I. {9th Goo. I., c. 7, 1723), sub- 
stituted what is called in-door relief, for tho allow- 
ance mado to tho poor at their own homes, and 
introduced tho workhouse system. AU who refused 
to bo lodged in tho house, wero to be struck off tho 
poor’s-roll, and refused relief. zV great mcrc.-iso in 
tho number of worlcliouscs took place ; guardians 
were appointed to guard tho pauper children from 
neglect and improper conduct, and other attempts 
to improve their aamiuistr.ation made; Work-house 
Unions wero also introduced by an act called Gil- 
bert’s zVet (17S2), and a succession of acts passed 
for tho protection of p.arish apprentices. Towards 
tho close of tho ISth c. a great rel.ax.ation took place 
in tlio treatment of the poor. Tho 3Gth Geo. HI., c. 
10 and 23 (17015), iiicro.ascd tho amount, and extended 
tho application of relief. It rcpc.ilcd tho act for- 
bidding relief to tboso who rofusod tho workhouse, 
and allowed relief to ho given in aid of wages. 
Henceforth, out-door relief Ijccamo the rule under a 
v.ariety of systems, of which tho complaint was 
justly made, tliat they turned the poor-laws into a 
mode of p.aying wages. In ISOl, the amount of tho 
r.atea was reckoned at £-1,000,000. In 1S20, it had 
risen to £7,330,251. In 1S17, a commission of tho 
Uuiuo of Commons stated their opinion, th.at, unless 
checked, tho .assessment would swallow up tho 
profits of tho laud. Though tho two Vestry zVets, 
which resulted from tho commission appointed in 
1317, seem to h.avo done something to remedy tho 
evils eouipl.iiueil of, a new commission to inquiro 
into tho operation of tho poor-laws w.as found 
neccss.ary, and appointed in Eobruary 1832. Tho 
ovidenco brought betoro this commission reve.aled 
a disaastrous statu of things. Tho independence, 
integrity. Industry, and domestic virtue of tho 
lower classes were in some places nearly extinct. 
Tlio great soureo of tho evil was shewn to ho tho 
relief afforded to tho able-bodied on their own 
.account, and that of their families, in aid of w.agcs. 
This aid at lirot reduced tlio expenditure in wages, 
and fomnl favour with banners and nLagistrates, 
who framed scales of relief in accordanco with the 
wants of tho jieople, so that they began to bo paid 
for their neeesaities, and not for their industry, and 
fell into tho tomptation of increasing the former, and 
neglecting tho litter. Five modes of out-door relief 
wero found iu operation : 1. Relief without labour; 
2. Allowaiico given, iu aid of wages, aceoriliiig to 
tbo number of tbo l.abourer's family ; 3. Tho 
Romulsmen system, tho labourers being let out, 
by tbo pari-sb, among tbo employers round ; -1. Parish 
work, generally on tho ro.ails ; 5. The labour-rate, 
tho ratep.ayorj preferring to divido among them 
the p,aiiper labour, and to pay for it, however value- 
less, inste.ad of raising a rate. Dimiiiisliod industry 
ate away tlio very root of capital Farmers turned 
off their men, or refused to employ them at fair 
wages, thereby causing a surplus of unemployed 
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overseer, &c. ; but no settlement is now acquired on 
that ground. Unless a iiauper has acquired a 
settlement on one or other of the grounds before 
mentioned in the parish or union where be receives 
relief, ho is liable to be removed compulsorily to 
the p.rrish where he last acquired a settlement. 
Certain persons, however, cannot be removed, and 
these are called irremovable paupers. Such are 
those paupers who have resided for one whole year 
in the parish or union in wliieh they became desti- 
tute. The mode of computing tins one year is, 
however, somewhat difficult in certain cases. The 
expense of maintaining the poor generally is paid 
out of the common fund, and not by e.ach parish 
in the imion. When a p.auper is sought to be 
removed, it is necessary to take him before two 
justices of the peace for examination; and on 
l)roper evidence of his settlement, the justices 
will make the order of removal, which is an 
authority to the overseers to take or send the 
pauper to the overseers of the parish of settlement. 
If, however, the pauper is too ill at the time to 
admit of removal ;vithout danger, the justices 
may suspend the order of removal till he is 
recovered. AVhenever a pauper is to be removed, 
the removing union is bound to give notice to the 
union of settlement; and it is on these occasions 
that so many obstinate and costly litigations 
tales place as to which is the union of settle- 
ment. Much litigation was avoided by substituting 
a union for a parish as the test. The union also 
may appeal to the Court of Quarter-sessions against 
the removal order; and the Quai'ter-sessions may 
state a case for the opinion of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, if any nice point of law should arise, as 
frequently happens. 

'In Scotland, there was no systematic provision 
for the 'relief of the poor until ISIS, when the 
statute of 8th and 0th Vict. c. S3 was passed. By this 
statute, a central board (called the Board of Super- 
vision) was established, which controls the parocliial 
board of each parish or union of parishes in a 
manner similar to the Poor-law Board in England. 
A settlement can be acquired in Scotland by resi- 
dence of five years. Children follow the settlement 
of their parents, and wives that of their husbands ; 
and if no other settlement be proved, then the settle- 
ment of birth is liable. In Scotland, tho mode of 
assessment differs from that in England, where only 
the annual value of lands and tenements can be 
rated in the hands of the occupier. The parochial 
board had the option of three modes of assessment : 
1. One half to be paid by orvners, and one half by the 
occupiers ; 2. One half to ho paid by owners of lands, 
and the other half to bo paid by all the inhabitants, 
according to means and substance other than lands ; 
3. Assessing owners of lands and other inhabitants 
rateably according to their moans and substance. 
But by a later act of 2Ith and 25th Vict. c. 37, the 
mode of assessing means and substance is abolished. 
It'^will thus be seen that in Scotland the poor-rate 
can never bo imposed wholly on tho occupier as it 
always is in England. 

In Ireland, a Poor-law Act was also, in 1838, 
passed, and numerous amending statutes have 
followed, the code of laws being substantially 
founded on the English acts. 

There are special acts of parliament regulating 
the conditions on which paupers are removable 
between England, Scotland, and Ireland respec- 
tively. 

POOE-EATE. See PooE ; Ovehseers. 

POOE’S-EOLL, in the practice of the law of 
Scotland, means the list of poor persons who arc 
litigants, hut unable to pay the fees of court, and 


therefore are allowed to sue informd pauperis. As 
this is considered a privilege, and enahles the person 
to secuiu the services of counsel and agents gratui- 
tously, it is only granted on production of a certifl- 
cate_ by the minister of the parish and two elders, 
setting forth his oiremnstances to their own know- 
ledge and his general poverty. Hotioe is given of 
this to the adverse party, who is allowed time to 
inquire and oppose the application. When tho court 
is satisfied of the poverty, the next thing is for the 
court to remit the matter to the counsel for the 
poor, of whom there are always two annually ap- 
pointed by the Eaoulty of- Advocates, generally 
young counsel, for the purpose: one of these counsel 
reports whether there is a prolabilis causa, i. e., a 
good cause of action. If this report is made, it is 
considered conclusive, and the party is put on the 
poor’s-roll. This warrant remains in force for two 
years, aud during that time, the pauper is exempt 
from all fees of court, aud has the gratuitous services 
of counsel and agents. This provision for enabling 
paupers to cany on litigation, which is so complete 
in Scotland, is unknown in England or Ireland; 
for though a parly may also be allowed there to 
sue ill forind pauperis, no provision is made by the 
court for giving him the gratuitous services of counsel 
and attorney ; nevertheless, these sometimes volun- 
teer to act gratuitously. See In Fokma Pauperis. 

POPAYAE, a' city of tho United States of 
Colombia (New Granada), South America, stands 
in a fertile plain, GOOD feet above sea-level, on the 
Cauca, in lat. 2° 27' E. It contains a cathedral aud 
a number of conventual edifices. It was foimded 
in 1537, -and was the first city built by Europeans 
in this region. Under tho Spaniards, it rose to 
considerable importance ; but an earthquake in 1834, 
and tho continued unsettled state of the country, 
have done much to reduce it. It is still of some 
consequence as a mart for agricultural produce. A 
great commercial road, about 1000 miles in length, 
mads from P, to Truxillo, in Peru. Pop. 20,000. 

POPE (Gr. papas; Lat. papa, father), the title of 
the Bishop of Eome, and Supreme Pontiff of the 
Koman Catholic Church ; applied also to all priests 
of the Greek and Eusso-C^reek Church. Under very 
many heads, occasions have arisen requiring refer- 
ence more or less detailed to the authority and the 
privileges ascribed to the Bishop of Eome by the 
church of which he is the head. We propose in 
the present article to explain briefly the titles of the 
pope, the manner of his election, the nature and 
functions of his office, and the authority ascribed to 
him by the different schools of Catholics ; and 
finally the chronologic,al succession' of the bishops of 
Eome from the earUest ages to our own day. 

1. Tho name ‘Papa’ (q. v.) — the Latin equivalent 
of pope — ^was originally used of all bishops. The first 
known writer who applies it to the Eomau bishop 
as his specific title, is Ennodius of Pavia, in the 
latter part of the 5th c., who thus addresses Pope 
Symmaehus. It is used also by Cassiodorus ; and 
from his time gradually came to be reserved to this 
application, but it did not lose entirely its old and 
general use for many centuries later. In the modern 
ecclesiastical vocabulary, the pope is called the 
‘Sovereign Pontiff,’ the ‘Vicar of Christ,’ the ‘Head 
of the Ciiurch,’ the ‘ Holy Father,’ &o. He sub- 
scribes himself, since St Gregory the Great, Servus 
Servorum Dei (Servant of the Servants of God) ; and 
he is addressed as Tour Holiness, Your Beatitude, 
&c. 

2. The office of pope is elective. The electoral 
body, according to the present usage, is the College 
of Cardinals. Primitively, the pope, as the other 
bishops, was elected by the clergy and people. 



pormlntion, w’ca ti?. Vd. two years after— a fact duo 
to the cotton famine. Applying similar calcula- 
tions to tlie live years 1S71 — ISTo advt.3 tbc f»*Uo'.v- 
ing results : estimated annual averago p^ipulatum 
of the United lCin::dom, oiJA29,S05 ; aunual avt.ra^'e 
of paupers, 1,109,003, or o'-l per cent, 
thus : 

rwj.li.ls. r»i.;*r>, *.rcct-.*u 
England and M*alc?, • 'J- J ^ U 

Scotland, . . li,! 

Ireland, • . • i* 

The total expenditure for the same period was 
£47,5:>2,75G, or an annual average charge oijys, 0*^/. 
per head of ^wpiilatiou, allucated thus : 


England and 'Wale?, 
Scotland, 

Irchind, . . • 


AnaoQt cf 
Aiiiiimcut. 
t 

33,730,731 

•1,300,313 

•I.IOO.CSO 


Ptr btiil 
per ftnuao. 


There is no poor-law in our Australian colonies, 
but benevolent asylums for tbo infirm aud destitute , 
bavo become general, and hospitals arc numerous in , 
aU the rising towns in the gold-fields. — Compare j 
Boekh’s Public Pconomy of Athens, translated by : 
Sir 6. C. Lewis; Sir George Xicbol’s Hislor;/ of \ 
the Poor-laws; Emniogbam’s Poor Relief in clijferatl 
parts of Europe, revised by E. B. Eastwick (1S73) ; 
Report of the Poor-law Commissioners (1835) ; ' 
Reports of the Poor-law Commission and Poor-law 
Board from 1835 to 1875. 

BOOK, Geseb.vl Laws .is to. The fundamenL-d 
rule as to the relief of the poor was, that each parish 
in England and Wales is boimd to maintain its own 
poor. For tho purpose of providing tbo rcqmsito 
maebinory, overseers are required to_ be appointed 
in each parish every year on tho 25th March,_or 
avithin a fortnight following ; and these, along with 
tho cliuroliwardens, who are ex ojpcio ovcrscera, 
bavo tho duty of providing tho requisite funds. 
See OvEKSEEKS. This is done by moans of a jioor- 
rate, which tho churchwardens and overseers may 
levy ou all the occupiers of land in the parish, after 
such rate has been confirmed by tbo justices. The 
rate specifies a certain sum in tbo pound which 
is to bo levied, and tho annual value of the various 
lands is then specified, and the amount is thus 
easily computed. The rate is thus a local tax on 
the occupier of the land, and not on the owner, 
xuilcss he himself is also occupier. In all cases, the 
duty of raising the funds attaches to the overseers ; 
but the actual distribution and application of them 
are not always in their immediate control. 0 wing^to 
tho mischiefs arising from the officials of each parish 
distributing tbo funds at their discretion, without 
uniformity of plan, a central controUing power was 
created in 183-1, in tbo shape of the Poor-law Board; 
and authority was given to combine various parishes 
into one poor-law union, for the purpose of greater 
uniformity as well as ccouomy. AVUen a union is 
formed, the control of the expenditure is chiefly 
vested in the guardians of this union, who .are 
elected by each parish, and who supervise the mau- 
a'^ement of the imion workhouse. They order tbo 
overseers of each parish to r.aiso their due propor- 
tion of funds, by a contribution order issued to such 
overseers, who are thcreou bound to levy the 
amount by including it in the next poor-rate, llio 
miardiaus avo bound to contract for the pro\ isions, 
Slothing, fuel, &c., supplied to the workhouse, by 
moans of sealed tenders, imless the quantity is less 
tbiin a stated amount. AU the coiitrolUng powers 
formerly vested in tho Poor-law Board are now 
transferred to the Loc.al Government BoariL iho 
principle on which relief is administered to the poor 
13 that tho condition of the pauper should not bo 
so comfortable as that of tho lowest mdepeudent 
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babourer; uthurui-'. hlkm i .md iuii-;.turo ueul.l 
be iiicour-ag-d to .ui li..li.fi::ite ixtuit. llu' gii.\.r- 
tlisEJ pruio'ii only to rv,!:. ve d. -titut'.ou aUi.uly 
oxLtinj, ami not to e-u-ihle jvr.or.i to keep ou 
impciufing dotitutioii. ILiiee they only supply the 
i bare neee.-j-iries of life. Tiny e.imiut, lor C-V.ample, 
adv.-uico or lend money to set up a Peor per-.ou m 
trade. Minute regulatioiu .are eont.iined iu the con- 
solidated pioor-law orders of the B’ ard ,u to the 
classific-ation of p.aupcts in the workhou..-, mode of 
admission, diet, discipline, and out-door relief. With 
regard to out-door relief .and .able-boelied pauper.', it 
is°provided, that every able-bodied peiouii rupiiriiig 
relief from any parish, shall bo relieved wholly iu 
the workhouse, together with his wife and family, 
if any, .and if not otherwise employed. But the 
relief may bo given out of doors iu cases of sudden 
and urgent necessity, of sickness, accident, and .a 
few other cases. In genera), relief is coiitinod to 
* persons actually rcsidiug iu some place within the 
' union, cxeejit in case of casual destitution, or 
^ sickness and accident. AVhenever out-door relief 
' is "iven to an able-bodied person, half of it is to bo 
[ in theform of articles of food or fuel. Piclii^ is given 
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only aveeldy, where tho p.aui^er is not rccjiurotl to bo 
received into tho worlchouse. rche£ is to bo 

fdvento able-bodied i>er3on3 whilo they arc employed 
?OT wages or hiro by any person ; and every able- 
bodied male person, if relieved out of tho work- 
house, shall bo set to work by the guardians, and 
kept so employed while he continues to receive such 
relief. The law with regard to tho relief of tho 
poor is so far qualified, that wherever a person 
applies for parochial relief, if he or sho has a father 
or gi-andfather, mother or grandmother, or cliild, 
who is able to maintain such pauper, then tho 
parish officers can obtain an order from justices 
to compel such relative to contribute a sura towards 
such maintenance. So husbands or fathers of 
paupers are bound to contribute to such maintenance. 
In all cases, the pauper is relieved either iu the 
worldionso or out of tho workhouse, according to 
tho regulations of tho poor-law orders. In somo 
cases, the guardians or overseers may cinnloy the 
poor in imblic worics ; but this is seldom done, ex- 
cept on occasions like the Lancashire distress. Tho 
law as to the settlement of tho poor is somewhat 
intricate, and gives rise to much litigation. There 
are various grounds on wliicU this settlement m 
acquired. Thus, every person has, facie, 

a settlement in the parish where he was born, until 
some other is proved ; and there are so many other 
qualifications, that it is seldom a birth-setticraeut 
is resorted to. By marriage, woman immediately 
acquires the settlement of lier husband, if ho has 
one, whether the husband bo an Euglishman or 
If the husband bas no settlement, then 
the unfe is throivn back on her maiden sottlemeut. 
Formerly, a person acquired a settlement iu a parish 
by hiring and serrice, and by residcnco for forty 
days under such hiring; hut since 1831, no such 
settlement can bo acqiured. If any person sliall bo 
bound an apprcutico by indenture, and reside forty 
days under such apprenticeship, he or sho acqups 
a settlement thereby. So whoever shall rent a 
tcncuieut iu a parish, and actually occupy the same, 
and be rated to the poor for oue whole year, tho 
rent being not less than £10, and paid by tho person 

• so actually occui)ying tho tenement, shall acquire a 
[ settlement. So a person acquires a settlement by 
i acquiring an estate in land, however small ui value, 
' and residing forty days in tho parialn^ So, U a per- 
i sou buy an estate, and tho consideration amount to 

• £30 at least, ho shall thereby acquire a settlement. 
> Formerly, a settlement was acquired by ccrwng 
; a public annual office, such_ as that ot constable, 
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directly from Christ by virtue of the episcopal office. 
"This (litfereuce of opinion leads to many controversies 
of detail as to the respective rights and powers of 
the pope and the bishop in tuo several dioceses, 
regarding which it is only necessary to indicate the 
general ground of difference of opinion. With, re- 
gard to all, it may be said that both on the question 
of infallibility and on all its practical consequences, 
the Ultramontane view, although not in its most 
extreme form, has received the sanction of the late 
Vatican Council. 

5. The chronology of the papacy in the Isfc c. is 
I very obscure. The enumerations in the ancient 
writers are imperfect, and they differ as to the exact 
order of succession. The two most ancient cata- 
logues, those of Irenreus and Augustine, differ in 
more than one particular. The chief difficulty 
regards Linus and Cletus. The former is believed 
to have been the vicegerent of Peter during the 
interval between his first coming to Rome and his 
final residence there. Ho would therefore have 
been at once the contemporary of Peter and his 
successor (though but for a very brief period). The 
difficulty as to Cletus arises from the doubt whether 
he be the same person with Anacletus. We subjoin 
a catalogue drawn up after the most careful modem 
axithorities, and arranged according to centuries : 


rinsT cEXTcrar. 


St Peter, « 






41—67 

Linus, , • • 







63 

Cletus, or Anacletus, • 




nocertaia date 

Clement I., . • • 

- 

• 


uncertain date 

SECO^tD 

ce:, TD cr. 






Evaristus, , • 





about 100 

Alexander!., • • 





about 100 

Sixtus I., Roman, • 

, 






110 

Tclcsphorus, Grccl:, « 


* 





127 

Uyginus, Athenian, • 

, 






133 

Pius I., native of Aquilcla, . 

• 






142 

Anicctus, Syrian, • 


* 

« 




151 

Soter, GrecU, . • • 







161 

Elcuthcrus, Greek, • 







170 

Victor I., African, • 
Zephyrinus, « , 







185 

• 

• 





197 

xninD cEitTtinv. 






Caliintusl., Roman, , 







217 

Urban I., Roman, . . 







222 

Pontianus, Roman, • « 







230 

Antberus, Greek, . • 







235 

F.abianus, probably Roman, 







23C 

Cornelius, Roman, • 


, -N. 





252 

(Novatianus, first antipops.) 
Lucius I., Roman, . « 







253 

Stephen I., Roman, . 







253 

Sixtus II., Roman, . • 







257 

Dionysius, Greek, • 







250 

Felix I., Roman, , • 

. 






270 

Eutychianus, uncertain, « 







.275 

Cains, Roman, . • 

, 






233 

hlatccUinus, Roman, • 







290 

rounin csxiohy. 






Marcellas I*, Reman, 


, 





308 

(Marccllinus having died in SOI or 

S05.) 






Eusebius, Greek, . « 







310 

Slclchiadcs, African, • 







810 

Sylvestbr I., Roman, • 

a 






314 

Marcus, Roman, < « 

, 






336 

Julius L, Roman, « 







337 

Libcrlus, Roman, • • 

(Felix 11., antipopc.) 

• 

‘ • 





352 

Damasus I., Spaniard, • 

• 

• 





366 

(Ursicinus, antipope.) 
SiriciU'^, Roman, , , 







384 

Anastasius I., Roman, • 

• 

< 



• 


398 

rlFTII CESXOBT, 






Innocent T., native of Albano, 







401 

Zosimus, Greek, . • 







417 

Bonif.ico I., Roman, . • 







418 

Cclcstinus 1., Roman, 







432 

Sixtus HI., Roman, . . 







432 

Loo I., Roman, called ‘the Great,* 

' , 





440 

Hilanus, native of Sardinia, 







46L 

Simplicius, native of Tibur, 

. 

• 



• 


467 


Felts III., Roman, . . . . 

Gclaslus I., Roman, • 

Anastasius 11., Roman, . • 

Sjmmachu9, native of Sardinia, • 

filSTU CEKTunr. 

Hormisdas, native of Frusino, , 

John I., Tuscan, , . , , 

Felix IV«, native of Ccncvcntum, , 
Boniface II., Roman, . , , 

John 11., Roman, • • • 

A^apetus I., Roman, 

Sylverius, native of Campania, • 

Vigilius, Roman, . • . • 

Pelagias I., Roman, • • • 

John 111., Roman, • • . 

Benedict I., Roman, . • 

Pelagius II., Roman, . 

Gregory I., Roman, styled * the Great,* 

flnvENxn cESTunv. 

Sabinianus, native of Tuscany, . . 

Boniface III., Roman, . • 

Boniface IV., native of Abruzzi, • 
Deusdedit or Beodatus I., Roman, 
Boniface V., Neapolitan, , » 

Honorius I., native of Capua, • 

Severinus, Roman, « , • 

John IV., native of Dalmatia, • 
Theodorns I., Grccl;, . • • 

Martin I., native of Tudertum, • 
Eugenius 1., Roman, . • • 

Vitalianus, native of Slgnia, • 

Deusdedit II., Romau, . 

Domnus I., Roman, . . , 

Agathon, Sicilian, . . • 

Leo II., Sicilian, • . • 

Benedict II., Roman, . . • 

John Y., nativo of Syria, . . 

Conon, native of Thrace, 

Sergius I., native of Palermo, » 

EIQIITU CEKTUEV* 

John VI., native of Greece, • 

John Vll., native of Greece, • 

Sisinlus, native of Syria, • • 

Constantine, Syrian, • » 

Gregory II., Roman, • • • 

Gregory III., Syrian, • • 

Zaenurias, Grech, . • • 

Stephen 21., . . • . 

Stephen in., Roman, » • » 

Paul L, Roman, * • • 

Stephen IV., Sicilian, • • 

Adrian 1., Roman, • • • 

Leo III., Roman, • • • 

Nixin cbxtdbt* 

Stephen V., Roman, • . 

FaiiCbal I., Roman, . • • 

Eugcnius II., Roman, . • 

Valentinus, Roman, . . « 

Gregory IV., Rumau, • • 

Sergius ll., Roman, • . • 

Leo IV.. Roman, 

la this interval is placed the fabuloua 
Benedict III., Roman, 

Nicholas I., Roman, • . , 

I Adrian II», Roman, • • • 

John VIII., Roman, , • 

Martin II. (called also Marinus 1.), 

Adrian HI., Roman, . • • 

Stephen VI., Roman, • • 

Formosus, Bishop of Porto, > > 

(Sergius and Bunifaco VI., antipopcs.) 
Stephen VII., Roman, • 

Uoinanus, Tuscan, . • • 

Thcodorus 11., Roman, • • 

John I.V., uativo of Tibur, 

XENTU CE.MXDBT, 

Benedict IV., Roman, . • 

Leo V., nativo of Ardca, . • • 

(Chribtopher, antipopc.) 

Sergius 111., . . • • < 

Anastasius HI., Roman, • « • 

Lando, native of Svibma, • • 

John X., Roman, » • • • 

Leo Vi., Roman, . . 

Stephen VIII., Roman, • • » 

John XI., • • . » 

Leo Yll., Roman, • • • 

Stephen IX., Homan, • • 

Martin HI. (called by some Marinus IX.), 
Agapetus II., • » . 


ope Joan (q. 
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altliOHgli the rights of both were not the same. 
Some elections having been .attended with violence, 
the eleotoral body was by degrees limited. At 
length, by a decree of Pope Nicholas IL in 1059, the 
right of election was vested in the cardinals. 
Provision was thus made for a representation of all 
the ancient clcctor.al bodies ; the cardinal bishops 
representing the bishops of the Poman synod, the 
cardinal priests tho parish clergy, and the cariUnal 
deacons, tho heads of tho popular electoral districts 
{rcgioncs) of the city. I’reparatory to an election, 
tho cardinals are shut np in what is called * the 
conclave,’ all communication with the outer world 
beiim internipted until tho election shall have been 
made. A simple majority of voices does not snffieo 

two-thirds of tho cardinals must vote for the 

same candidate. Thera .are four modes of election 
—‘scrutiny,’ ‘access,’ ‘compromise,’ and ‘inspira- 
tion.’ Tu-ico a day during tho conclave, each car- 
dinal deposits, in a chalice placed on tho .altar, 
tho name of his c.andidatc. If tho requisito 
number of votes are not found for any one, tho 
papers aro at once burned j and tho smoko of 
tho burning votes is a signal to tho expectant crowd 
outside that no election b.as t.iken place. This is 
called the ‘soriitiiiy.’ If votes be added to those 
already given for ouo candidate, so as to mako tho 
rcipiirod two-thirds, it is called ‘ access.’ If tho 
cardinals of two parties unite, it is c.allcd ‘ com- 
promise.’ If by a public movemeut, a particular 
candidate be carried as if by acclamation, tho elec- 
tion is said to be by ‘inspiration.’ Tho present 
pope, Pius LNL, w.as elected in this w.ay. Tho 
greater Catholic iiowers— France, Austri.i, and 
Spain — were formerly underotooil to h.ave tho privi- 
le-'O of placing a veto upon the election of ont 
c-audidate ; but this right w.as vague .and mulefmcil, 
and had no formal foundation in l.aw. It is ro- 
(luirod by long usage, .as a condition of election, 
that the e.aiididate shall be an Italian. -Vfter elec- 
tion, the popo is enthroned, eutom upon posscaaiou 
of ins see, and liu.ally, is solemnly crowneih Tho 
ceremoniai of consecration is very splendid and 
deeply impressive. One of tho ceremonies — that of 
burning a bunch of llax before him, avith tho 
avords : ‘ Holy Father, thus p.rssetli aw.ay tho glory 
of tho world ! ’ — has often been cited for its lugbly 
symbolical diameter, as well as for its dnamatio 
cll’eet. C.ariliiials, in order to vote, must bo present 
at tbe eouclave— no voting by proxy is permitted. 
Some of these conditions aro pr.actic.ally set .aside by 
tile ees--.ation of tbe status of tbe pope .as an ll.ali.au 
tenipoml sovereign ; and it is not unlikely that tho 
forms of oleetion maybe modilied by special logisl.a- 
tiou. It b.as even been .alleged that the prcoout pope 
h.as prep.ired a siiecial bull regul.iting tbo time, 
pl.iee, and order of tbo deoliou of lus suece.ssor. 

3. The general nature of the ollicc of tho pope 
m.ay bo inferred from bis reputed di.ar.actcr as 
successor of St Peter, and vieegeieut of Christ _ou 
earth, wlience follow all the powers necessary for 
the practical government of tho dmreh. ileiico ho 
is held (1) to possess over tho entire church, and 
each of its parts, a supremo authority, not indeed 
arbitrary, but regulated by tbo law of God and by 
tbo canons. IIo b.as power (2) to examine and 
decide .authoritatively all controversies ; C!) to con- 
a’oko councils ; (-1) to rovibc and coiilirm tlieir 
decrees ; (5) to issue geucr.il deoree.s, avhether upon 
ili.bciplino and juor.ils, or upon doctrine ; (G) ho is 
tbe Centro of communion, separ.ition from which 
involves tbe forfeiture of tho coniiiiHiiioii of the 
avliule eliiirch ; (7) ho has tlUimalc authority to 
aiipoiiit bishops in all parts of tho chnreli, .and 
however this right may he exorcised in tho first 
instance, as by the sovereign, by tho clergy, or by a 
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synod of bishops, it rests avith him to confirm 
episcopal elections, no matter how made, and to 
grant ‘ canonical institution ; ’ (8) ho can also 
deprive bishops, and set others in their place ; and 
c.aa even, in cases of great emergency, suppress 
bishoprics, and ohango their limits according to 
e.xisting requirements ; (9> he has authority to 
judgo of tho doctrino taught in particular books, 
or by particular individuals, and to pronouiico 
aiithorit.atively as to its conformity with the Catholic 
faith, or tho contrary. This privilege formed tho 
subject of tbo great controversy with tho Jansenists 
as to what am called ‘ Dogmatic Facts.’ 

A All Catholics aro agreed that tho pope, as 
primate, possesses, by divine law and in virtue of 
his office, full governing authority over tho entiro 
church. Of tho excreiso of such power, they Cud 
traces in history from tho c.avlicst times. Homan 
Catholic historians trace tho history of tho pope’s 
primacy in St Clement’s Letters to tho Church of 
Corinth, in tho action taken by Victor in the 
Paschal controversy, a‘nd by Stephen and Cornelius 
in tho controversy on re-haptising heretics ; in tho 
deposition of ^lareiau, Bishop of Aries, .at tho inst.auco 
of Cyprian, by Pope Stephen ; in tlic loading part 
taken by tho popes in tho condemnation of 
Doiiatus and of tbo Pelagian heresy ; and perhaps 
moro than .all, in the appe.als made froin v.ariou3 
p.art3 of tho church by pcisous excommunicated by 
their own bishops, and tho rehearing at Homo of 
such causes, and tho conlirmation or reversal of tho 
sentence according to tho result of tho trial. 'Xheso 
several facts, however, .although to C.atliolics they 
appear evidences of tho papal _ supremacy, aro 
explained by Protestant writers in a senso wliich 
docs not suppose any permanent supremacy on tbo 
part of tbo Homan See, and which they hold to bo 
reconcil.ablo with tho full indcpcndonco of national 
clmrchos ; and it is admitted by Catijolies tbcin- 
selves, while they contoud that tho instances to 
whicli tiiey appeal imply a real exercise of primacy 
from the beginuiug, that tho det.iils of that primacy 
have undergone agr.idual audoxtensivo development 
in tho progress of the chureh. Up to the date of 
tho late Vatican Coimeil, great dillbrenecs of opinion 
existed hutweeii the G.allicau and tho Ultraiiiuutane 
schools .as to tho extent and n.atiire of tho pap.al 
authority, whether in decrees of doctrine or in tho 
goveriiuiciit of the church. As to tho former, all 
agreed that the judgment, of tlie iiopc, in concert 
\vath the body of bishops, was infallible; but they 
dillcred as to papal decrees on doctrine issued by 
the popo alone, ex ctil/iei/rd, and addrosseel to the 
whole chnrcli, although both agreed .as to the duty 
of respectful obedieiiee on tho p.art of all, until the 
general sense of the church sliouKl h.ave been ascer- 
tained ; and bliould no reclamation on tho p.art of 
the church take place, tho deereo of tlio pope ayas 
lie-ld to ho, in the opinion of both tho coiitoudiug 
scliools, as infallible; and tbo doctrine propounded 
therein w.as allowed to be recognised iis a question 
of faiili, whicli bad been sanctioned with the nlti- 
matnni of infallibility. ISoo G.vllio.vxism, lit the 
Ultramonfanes liuld that a doctrimd decree issued cc 
catliKilnl, is infallible ipaoyiido, and independently of 
any refcreiico to tho oliurch dispersed. As to the 
goveriiinont of tho clinrch, the Ulirainoiitaiics held 
tho iiopo to bo supreme, and thus to bo superior to 
goueral councils, and iiidepeiidcut of their decrees. 
Tlio Galileans, ou tbo eoutrary, held that a general 
couiioil is superior to tlio ])ope, and lias power to 
bind liim by its decrees. Further, tbe Ultramoyi- 
t.iues bold that the [lopo is the source of .all jurisdic- 
tion ill tbo ebureb, and that tlio_ bislioiis derive 
their powers thi'ott’jli him from Christ. The G.alli- 
Kins regarded tho episcopal power as received 
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I l; U;'.', ail'! more tlieir right to be considered 
, 11 h'/i’ I./' Pome. According to ProtcAants in 

' a' ii'-.'il, ti.'.: papacy grcvr Ijy a gradual assunip- 
ti'in of pr)v. i.r out of an ordinary Ijisbopric, through 
till a'lvantageof metropolitan position and influence, 
a:.d ^...s aiterwarJa supported by the fable — as 
thiy dieiu it — of the see of St Peter. 

POPE. See P.UFPjt 

POPE, ALEX-tXDEi;, an eminent English poet, 
was born in London, May 21, IGaS. Hrs parents 
aveie Homan Catholics, and to this faith the poet 
also nominally adhered, thus deban’ing himself from 
public utiice and emplojnnent. Plis father, a linon- 
uierchaut, saved a moderate competencj',and received 
some accession of fortune by his marriage avith 
Edith Tui'ncr, his second wife, and the poet's 
mother, a lady of a good Yorhshire family. He 
then avithdi'eav from business, and settled on a 
small estate he had purchased at Biulield in Windsor 
Forest. He died at Chiswieh, in 1717. His son 
shortly afteravards took a long lease of a house and 
five acres of land .at Taa-ickenham, on the banks of 
the Thames, aa-hither he retired aaath his avidoaa-ed 
mother, to avhom he avas tenderly attached, and 
where he resided till his death, cultia'ating his 
little domain aaath e.vquisite taste and skill, and 
emhellishiug it aa-ith a grotto, temple, avilderness, 
and other adjuncts poetical and picturesque. In 
this famous villa, P. avas a-isited by Frederick, 
Prince of AVales, and by the most celcbr.ated aaats, 
statesmen, and beauties of the daj', himself being 
the most popular and successful poet of bis a^e. 
P.’s early years averc spent at Eiufleld, avitbin the 
rauge of the Iloyal Forest. He received some 
education at little Catholic schools, but avas his oaa-n 
instructor .after his taa-olfth year. He never avas a 
profound or accurate scholar, but ho read the Latin 
jjoets avith ease and delight, and acquired some 
Greek', French, aud Italian. He aa'as a poet almost 
from infancy; he ‘lisped in numbers,’ aud avhen a 
more youth, surp.assed aU his contemporaries in 
metrical harmony and correctness. His pastorals 
and some translations appeared in Xonson’s 
jiisccUaivj, in 1709; but were written three or four 
years earlier. ' These were followed by the Ussay on 
CriikUm, 1711 ; Rape of the Loch (avhen completed, 
the most graceful, airjq and imaginative of his 
works), 1712— 171-i: irbidsor Fbresf, 1713 ; Temple 
of Fame, 1715. In a collection of his works 
printed in 1717, he included the Epistle of Eloisa, 
and Elc^y on an Unfortunate Lady, two poems 
illimitable for pathetic beauty and finished melo- 
dious versification. From 1715 till 1726, P. was 
chiefly engaged on his translations of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, winch, though wanting in true Homeric 
simplicity, naturalness, and grandeur, are splendid 
poems. They re.alised to the fortunate and fashion- 
able translator a sum of about £5000. He next 
edited an edition of Shakspoare, which proved 
unporthy of his reputation. In 172S — 1729, ha 
published his greatest satire — the Dunciad, an 
attack on all poetasters and protended wits, and on 
all other persons against whom the sensitive poet 
had conceived any enmity. In 1737, he gave to the 
world a volume of his Literary Correspondence, con- 
t-rining some pleasant gossip and observations, with 
choice p.issages of description ; hut it appears that 
the con-espondence was manufactured for publica- 
tion, not composed of actual letters addressed to 
the parties whose names are given, and the collec- 
tion was introduced to the piihlio by means of an 
elaborate stratagem on the part of the scheming 
poet. Between the years 1731 and 1739, he issued 
a series of poetic.al essays, moral and pihilosophical, 
with satires and imitations of Horace, all admirable 


for_ sense, wit, spirit, and brilliance. Of tlicsc 
delightful productions, the mo^it eLlilu.itL.d io the 
Essay on JIan, to which Bolingbrokaps behoved to 
Lave contributed the spurious philosophy and false 
sciitimoiit ; but its merit consists in detached 
passages, descriptions, and pictures. A founb book 
to the Dunciad, coiit.ainiug many beautiful and 
striking lines, .and a general revision of his works, 
closed the poet’s literary cares aud toils ; he died on 
the 30th of Jlay 17-11, and was buried in the chia-;h 
at Twickculmm. P. was of very diminutive stature, 
and deformed from his birth. His pihysic.al hitir- 
mity, susceptible temperament, and incessant study, 
rendered his life ‘ one long disease.’ He was, as his 
friend. Lord Chesterfield, said, ‘ the most irritable of 
all the ijeiius irritahile vatuin, offended wifu trifles, 
and never forgetting or forgiving them.’ His 
literary stratagems, disguises, assertions, denials, 
aud (we must add) misrepiresoutations, would fill 
volumes. Yet P., when no disturbing jealousy, 
vanity, or rivalry intervened, was generous and 
affectionate, aud he had a manly, independent 
spirit. As a pioet, he was deficient in originality 
aud creative power, and thus was inferior to liis 
prototyjie, Drp'den; hut as a literary artist, and 
brilliant declaimer, satirist, and moraliser in verse, 
ho is still unrivalled. He is the English Horace, 
and will as surely descend with honours to the 
latest posterity. 

PO’PERY literally me.nis attachment to the 
religion or to the party of the pope; and iu this 
sense the word is synonymous with the profession 
of the Homan Catholic religion. In its use, how- 
ever, it has come to iilvolve the idea of contempt or 
disparagement. It may therefore he said, that the 
word is either intended to designate what are 
regarded by Protestants as the most exaggerated 
and superstitious among the doctrines and practices 
which they ascribe to Catholics, in contradistinotion 
to the belief of the more moderate members of that 
church, or is designedljr employed as an expression 
of contempt and depreciation. 

POPISH PLOT, the name given to an imaginary 
plot, on the part of the Eoman Catholics in England 
during the reign of Charles II., the object of which 
was believed to be a general massacre of the Pro- 
testants. See O.VTES, 'Titus. 

PO'PLAR (Eopulus), a genus of trees, forming, 
along with wUlows, the whole of the natural order 
SalicacecB or Salicinece (by some regarded as a sub- 
order of Amentaccce), and having dicecious flowers 
arranged in catkins, both male and female flowers 
with an ohhque cup-shaped perianth. The seeds 
have silky hairs, as in willows, and are readily 
wafted about by the wind. The species are numer- 
ous,- chiefly natives of the temperate and cold 
regions of the northern hemisphere. They are 
large trees of rapid growth, with soft wood ; and 
broad, beart-sbaped, ovate, triangular, or lozenoe- 
sbaped, deciduous leaves, on rather long stalks. 
Many of them are very heautiful trees. The catkins 
appear long before the leaves, and proceed from 
distinct lateral buds. Few of the poplars are of 
much value for their timber, which is generally 
white, soft, and light; hut from their rapid growth, 
they are useful as yielding firewood, where the 
scarcity of other fuel renders it necessary to plant 
trees for this piuqiose, and they are often pflanted as 
orn.Tmental trees, producing an immediate effect of 
embellishment iu a bare situation more readily than 
almost any other kind of tree. Besides the species, 
known by the name Aspen (q., v.), or Tremulous 
Poplar, the following seem the most worthy of 
notica The AYuite P., or Abele (P. alia), a native 
of the southern piarts of Europe, and reckoned 
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John XII., Ottaviano Conti, .... 

JIo was tho lirst who changed his name on bis elevation. 
(Leo VIII., nntipope,) . • • . • 

Benedict V., Homan, . • • . . 

John XIII., Homan, 

Benedict VI., •*■... 
Domnua II», Roman, 

Benedict YII. (Conti), Roman, . • • • 

John XIV., 

(Bonifaco VII., Franco, anlipopc.) 

John XV., Roman, , , . . • 

John XVI., Roman, 

Gregory Y., German, .... * 

Sylvester II., Gerhert, native of Auvergne, ♦ . 

rLnVEi^TU CEIJTOnT. 

John XVir. (May— October), 

John XVni., Roman, . • • • 

Sergius IV., Roman, • 

Benedict VUI.,nallvo of Tusculum, . 

John XIX., Roman (in some catalogues rceuonou 
the diversity arising from a disputed election), . 

Benedict IX., . . • • • 

(Sylvester, anlipopc.) 

Gregory VI., Roman, . • . . 

Clement II., native of Saxony, * 

Damasus II. (I’oppo), .... 

Leo IX., Bishop of Toul, • • • 

Victor 11,, Bi'ihop of nichsladt, . • 

Stephen X , FrcdcricU, Abbot of Monlo Casino, 

Benedict X., by como styled anlipopc, abdicated, 

Nichulas II., native of Burgundy, 

Alexander II., native of Mlr.m, . . . 

Gregory VII., Hildebrand, native of Tuscany, 

(Ombort, anlipopc, assumed ilio lumo of Clement 
Victor III., native of Bcnovcntuni, « 

Urban II., native of France, . . • 

Paschal II., native of Tuscany, ... 

(Albcvt and TUoodoric, anllpopcs.) 
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A.D. 
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0G3 

061 

0G5 

973 

973 

971 

933 
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996 
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1003 

1003 

1009 

1013 

'l021 

1033 

1011 

1047 

1013 

1019 

loss 

10S7 

1053 

1050 

lOGl 

1073 

lOSG 

1033 

1099 


TSTILFin CCNTCaV. 

Gclaslus IT., native of Caict 1 . , . • • 1113 

Calllxius 11 , native of Burgundy, .... 1110 
llouorlus II., Cardinal LaniUirlo, Bishop of 0;tia, • 1131 

Innocent ll., Homan, ..... 1130 
(Anaclctus, unupopc.) 

Cclcsllnns II., Tuscan, . • « . . 1113 

Lucius 11 , native of Bologna, . , . « IHl 

Bugcniui III., native of I’isa, « • « • 1115 

AnastaMui IV., Homan, ..... 1153 
Adrian IV.. Nicholas lire lU-'pcarc, Diglbhman, . 1151 

Alexander III., Cardinal OrlauUo BandinclU, uallvo of 
Siena, ...•♦•• 1159 
(Victor, ra«chal, and Calllxtu^ antlpopcs.) 

Lucius III., Cardinal Cbaldo of Lucca, . • llSl 

Urban HI.. Uberto Crivelll, Aichbbhop of ilBan, . 1133 
Gregory VHI., native of Beneventum, . . 11S7 

Clement HI., Paul, Bishop of I’fKneste, . , • 11S3 

CeJesttnui HL. Cardinal Hyarmihm. Homan, . 1191 

Innoccut HI., Cardinal Lutlurlus, naitvo of SlgnU, . IPJi 


A.I>. 

Urban VI., Bartolomeo Prignano, Neapolitan, ^ . 1378 

(From 1378 to 1410 occurs the great Western Schism, dur- 
ing which, in conflict with the line of popes inserted in 
the catalogue, is found a rival line rc^iiding at .\vignoii 
—Clement VII., 1378— 1391; Benedict XIII., 1394—1410. 

Tho CkmncU of Pisa, 1110, deposed both rival popes; 
but Benedict XIll. remained in schism till his death 
in 142L} 

Boniface IX. Peter TomaccUl of Naples, . • • 1333 

FIETEESrU ccjiToar. 

Innocent VII., Cosmo lliglioratl, native of Sulraona, ' 1404 

Gregory XII., Angelo Corrarl, native of Venice, . • 1406 

Alexander V., Peter Philargius, native of Candia, . 1409 

John XXUL, Cardinal Cossa, deposed by tho Council of 
Constance, 1410 

Marlin V., Otho Colonna, Roman, • , » 1417 

Eugenius IV., Gabriel Condulmcro, Venetian, • • 1431 

(Felix, antipope.) 

Nicholas V„ Cardinal Thomas, native of Sarzana, . 1117 

CalHxtus III., Alfonso Borgia, Spaniard, . . . 1155 

Pius II., iEncas Sylvius Piccolominl, native of Siena, 1158 
Paul II., Peter Barbo, native of Venice, * . . 1464 

Sixtus IV.. Francis della Hovere, Genoese, • . 1471 

Innocent VIII., Gian Battista Cibo, Genoese, . . 1485 

Alexander YL, Rodrigo Lonzoli Borgia, Spaniard, . 1492 

SIXTEEXTU CEUTOnV. 

Plus III., Francis Todcschini Piccolominl, . • 1503 

Julius XL, Julian della Hovere, Genoese, • . 1303 

Leo X., Giovanni do' ilcdicl, eon of Lorenzo tho Magnl- 
Ikont, »....*• Isp 

Adrian VI., native of Utrecht, . « • . 1592 

Clement VII., Glullo do* Medici, nephew of Lorenzo, , 1523 
Paul llf.. Alessandro Farnese, native of Home, . 1534 

Julius Hi., Giov.in Maria GloccI, native of Home, • 1550 
Marccllus II., Cardinal Cervini, native of Monlcpulclano, 1555 
Paul IV,, Gianplctro CaralD, Neapolitan, . . • 1555 

Pius IV,, Glov.annl Angulo ilcdlchiol, native of Milan, 1559 
Plus V., Michclo Chbliori, natlvo of Alessandria, • 13C0 
Gregory XIIL, Hugo BuoncompagnI, native of Bologna, 1573 
Sixtus V., Fclico Perclti of Montallo, nallvo of tho March 
of Ancona, ....... 1535 

Urban VH., Gian B.aiilsta Caslagna, Genoese, • 1590 

Gregory XIV., Nicola Sfrondali, nallvo ofAUian, * . 1590 

Innocent I.X., Gl.m Antonio Facchlncltl, nallvo of Dologna, 1591 
Clement VUl., Ippoliio .Hdobrandial, native of Pane, « 1593 

SEVCSTCCmi CESTUnV. 

Leo XL, Alessandro do* Mcdicl, native of Florence, ‘ • 1603 
Paul V., Camillo Borghese, nulivo of Home, . • 1603 

Gregory XV., Alessandro Ludovici, nutlvo of Bologna, ■ 1G21 
Urban VHI, , Malfco Barbcrinl, Florentine, . . 1023 

Innoct'Ot X.. Gian Battista Famllli, native of Rome, . IGH 
•Vlciandcr Vll., Fable CUigl, native of Siena, . • 1635 

Clement IX„ Giulio Hosplgliosi, native of Pulola, . 1C67 
Clement X., Emilio Allicrl, nativo of Home, . . 1670 

Innocent XI., Benedetto OJcscalcbl, native of Como, , 1076 
Alexander VHI., Pietro Ottoboni, native of Venice, . IdbO 
Innocent XIL, Antonio Pigiiutclli, native of Napier, » 1691 

EICUTEESTU CC«OnY. 


xmaTEEi-Tj! cmJTtT.v. 

Ilonorlus HI.. Cardinal S ;tcIII, native of Rome, » 1210 

Gregory IX.. Cardinal Hugo, native of Anagnl, » • 1227 

Cfk’slinui IV., native of Mlijn, . . . . 1211 

Innuccnl IV , Cardinal bjntbablo Fio'chi, native of Genoa, 1212 
Alexander IV., Cardinal Hinaldo Conti, lulivo of Annqui, 1251 
Urban IV., Jainc^, Patriarclj of Jerusalem, Frenchman, 1261 


Clement IV., Guy, native of bt GlUcs. in Languedoc, • 1205 
Gregory X , Tchildo Vuconti, nativo of I'laccnca, ♦ 1272 

Iniu>ccnt Y., Cardinal I’clcr, native of Tarcntaiic, • 1276 
AdrUn V., Otubono Flcachi, lulivo of Genoa, » 1270 

John X-Xl., native uf Lisbon, . . , 1276 

NichoUi III., Cardinal Oraini, native of Hyme, . 1277 

Marlin IV , Cardinal Simon do Brio. Prenebman. . 1231 
Honorius IV., Cardinal James Savclll, n.itive of Home, 1235 
Nicholas IV., CardinalJcrome, native of .VtcoH, . . 1233 

Cclc-itinus V., I’ictro da Morrono of Abruzzi, . . 1291 

Bonif.ico VUl., Cardinal Benedetto Gaclanl, native of 
Auagui, 1225 


1 ounxEE.Nxn cniTucY. 

Benedict XL, Cardinal Nichola-s native of Treviso, • 1303 

Clement V., Bertrand of Bordeaux, removed tho papal 
bco to Avignon, 1305 

John XXII., Janies, nallvo of Cahors, la France, * 1316 

(Nlchobia, anllpope.) 

BcMiedlct XII., James Fournier, Frenchman, ^ . • 1331 

Cleineiit YL, I’ctcr Roger, nativo of Limoges, in France, 1312 
Innocent VI., Stephen AuberC, native uf Limoges, • 1352 
Uiban V., William Grimuard, Frenchman, . • 1362 

Gregory XL, Peter Roger, Ficnchman, restored tho papal 
cco ii> Home, 1370 
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Clement XT., Gi.in Francc.^co AibanI, native of Urbino, • 1700 
Innocent XHL, Michael Angela Conti, native of Home, 1721 
Benedict XllL, Vincenzo Maria Or.-liii, nativo of Home, 1724 
Clement XIL, Lorenzo Corsinl, native of Florence, , 1730 
Benedict XIV., ITospero Lambertini, native of Bologna,' 1710 
Clement XHL, Carlo Hezzonico, nativo of Venice, . 175S 
ClcincntXlV., Gian Vincenzo G.ingancUI, bora near Rimini, 1769 
Plus VI., Angelo Braschl, native of Ccicna, • . 1775 


Klb’CTimSTU CEKTUttY. 

Plus VIL, Gregorio Barnaba Chiaramontl, native of Cesenn, ISOO 
Leo XIL, Aimlbalo dcUa Gciiga, native of Uomagna, . 1323 
Plus VIH., Cardinal Casllglioiii, native of Cingoli, . 1329 

Gregory XVL, Mauro Cappcllari, native of BcIIuno, . 1331 
Pius IX., Giovanni 3I.irla M.istal-l'erretti, nat. of Siiiigaglia, 1S16 
Leo Xlli., Gioacchino Peed, native of CarpliKto, . IbTS 

Protcslunts generally object to tbo list of popes 
given by Komau Catbolics, that there is no 
absolutely conclusive evidoneo of tho apostle Peter’s 
over iiaviug been at Home ; although most of them 
admit tho pirobahility that ho was there, and 
suircrcd martyrdom there. But they deny that 
there is any ovidenco whatever of his having exer- 
cised tho oUice of bishop either there or anywhere 
else. They call in (iucstiou many other of tho 
names and dates in tho earlier part of tho list, not 
so much disputing tho existence of tho jieisons 
named, as their exercise of the ollioc of bishop in 


POPOCATEPETL— POPPY-HEAD. 
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taut refugees, and from that time to the 
Iii-h pojilins have been famous. "UTiat the 
eaa^t nature of the original papdhits avas, is not 
e.r—iiily Itnu-ivu; but the best modern poplins con- 
sist of a tvaqi of silk and a weft of worsted, which 
advej .'-.ub-tauce, combined with great softness and 
ehitieity, to the material. Cotton, and even flas 
yarns are substituted for silk, wholly or partially, in 
making cheap goods, but they are very far inferior 
iu beauty to the true poplins. 

POPOCATEPE'TL (ebztec, popoca, to smoke, 
and kptll, a moimtain), or in Spanish, VoJean 
Grande de Mexico, Grand Volcano of ilexico, a 
mountain about 10 miles south-west of the city of 
Alexico. It rises in the form of a cone to a height 
of 17,720 feet above the sea-level, and is com- 
posed chiefly of porphyritic obsidian. Forests girdle 
its lower parts; but at an elevation of 13,000 
feet, all vegetation ceases. About the period of the 
Spanish conquest, it was very active, but no eruption 
has been recorded since 1540. It still smokes, 
liou'ever. Cortes, the conqueror of Alexico, at- 
tempted to reach its summit, but was unable to do 
CO, on accoimt of the masses of snow that covered 
it. This feat was first achieved by Francisco 
hlautano, one of Cortes’s followers, who not only 
climbed to the top of the mountain, but had himself 
let dorvn its crater, by means of ropes, to a depth of 
about 450 feet. In 1827, it was again scaled by the 
brothers Glennie, who determined its altitude baro- 
metrically, and since then this laborious exploit has 
been several times performed, and even by ladies. 

POTPINJAY, a name of the Green Woodpecker 
(Pkus viridis), a bird common in most of the wooded 
districts of England and Scotland. See Wood- 
PECKCR. 

PO'PPY (Papdver), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Papavcraccec, having a calyx of two 
(or rarely three) sepals, which very soon fall off; 
a corolla of four (rarely six) petals ; nvunerous 
stamens seated on a receptacle ; the stigma crown- 
ing the germen, without a style, and in the form of 
4 — 20 rays ; . the capsule opening by pores under 
the persistent stigma, imperfectly divided into_ cells 
by partitions as numerous as the rays of the stigma, 
but which do not reach thq centre, the seeds 
extremely numerous. There are numerous species 
of F., mostly natives of Europe and Asia, some of 
them found even in very northern regions, but most 
of them in the warmer temperate parts. They are 
rather large herbaceous plants, annual or perennial, 
mostly sprinlded with bristly hairs. They have a 
white milky juice; a disagreeable narcotic smell, 
particularly when bruised; pinnatifid or bipinnati- 
lid leaves, more rarely jagged or toothed leaves ; 
and large shewy flowers, which readily become 
double by cultivation. The capsules are curious 
from the manner in which they flmg out their seeds 
wl>en the plant is shaken by the wind ; each capsule 
being somewhat like a round or oval pepper-box, 
with holes, however, not in the top, where rain 
might get in by them, but under the rim. By far 
the most important species is that known as the 
OpiuiiP. (P. somni/erum), also called the White P., 
and the Oil Poppy. See Opimi. But the same 
species is important on accoimt of the bland fixed 
oil of the seeds, and is much cultivated as an oil- 
plant. P. oil is as sweet as olive oil, and is used for 
similar purposes. It is imported into Britain in 
considerable quantities from India. The P. is also 
extensively cultivated for it in France, Belgium, 
and Germany. The use and manufacture of this 
oil were for a long time, during last century, 
strictly prohibited in France, from a mistaken 
notion that it must partake of the narcotic 


properties of the milky juice of the plant. The 
seed, however, contains no opium or any uarcotio 
principle, and was well known to the ancients as 
a pleasant article of food, tit to be eaten by itself or 
with bread. The oU expressed from it is perfectly 
wholesome, and is much used in France and else- 
where as an article of food. Fully one-half of the 
oil used for cooking and otherwise for alimentary 
purposes in Prance, is of this kind. The seeds yield 
about 40 per cent, of oil, and the oil-cake is useful 
for manure or for feeding cattle. The oil is some- 
times used by painters and by soap-boilers ; but it 
is not good for burning. In the cultivation of the 
P. for oil, the seed is often sown in autumn, where 
the severity' of winter-frosts is not to be feared ; in 
more northern parts, it is sown in spring, and some- 
times the seed is scattered on the top of the snow 
with which the ground is covered. Being very 
small, it needs httle or no harrowing. Early sowing 
favourable to the sine of the plant, and the 
abundance of produce. Hoeing and thinning are 
advantageous. An open but rich soil is best for 
the ]P. ; and a sheltered situation is necessary, as iu 
exposed situations, much of the seed is scattered by 
the wind. . The P. does not exhaust the land so 
much as colza, rape, and some other oil-plants. 
Harvesting ought to begin when one-fourth of the 
capsules of each plant are open. It is accompbshed 
by pulling the plants in such a manner as not to 
shake the seed out of the capsules, and tying them 
in sheafs, which are placed together in an erect or 
slightly sloping position, tfil the ripening of the 
capsules is completed, when the seed is taken out 
by shaking the capsules into a tub or on a cloth, 
great care Doing used to prevent any earth from the 
roots from gettmg mixed with them. Some farmers 
in Flanders sow P. in alternate rows with carrots. 
The variety of P. chiefly cultivated as an oil-plant 
has flowers of a dull reddish colour, large oblong 
capsules, and brownish seeds ; but the white- 
flowered variety, with globular capsules and white 
seeds, is also used. — The Oeieutal P. (P. orieniah), 
a native of Armenia and the Caucasus, a perennial 
species, is often iflanted in gardens on account of 
its very large, fiery-red flowers. Its unripe capsules 
have an acrid, almost burning taste ; but are eaten 
by the Turks, and opium is extracted from them.-— 
Several species are British, all of them local, rare in 
some places, and troublesome weeds in cornflelds in 
other places apparently quite similar in climate. 
Among them is the Coen P. or Cosimoh Bed P. (P. 
rlioeas), with bright red flowers, and deeply pin- 
natifid leaves. The petals are mucilaginous and 
slightly bitter ; they have 
a slight narcotic smell ; 
and a syrup made of 
them is sometimes used 
as an anodyne in catarrhs 
and children’s com- 
plaints ; but they are 
more valued for the rich 
red colour which they 
yield. A variety with 
double flowers is culti- 
vated in flower-gardens, 
under the name of Carna* 
lion Poppy. Among the 
ancients, the P. ‘was 
sacred to Ceres. 

FOPPY-HEAD, a 
carved ornament, used 
as a finial on top of 
bench-ends, &c. In early 



Poppy-head. 

bimpic j 

fleur-'de-lis, but in late Gothic, this and other wood- 


examples, it is a simple _ 


work become very elaborately carved. 
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POPLAIl— POPLIN. 


among Britisli trees, but probably not indigenous m 
Britain, is a tree of SO feet or upwards ; with a fine 
spreading head ; and roundish, heart-shape^ lobed, 
and toothed leaves, which are smooth, shining, and 
darli-green above, downy and silvery- white beneath. 
The wood is used by cabinet-makers, turners, and 
toy-makers. It is little liable to swell or shrink, 
which adapts it for various purposes. The tree 
loves low situations and olaj[ soils. This tree has of 
late years suffered in Britain from some uiilmown 
cause, like the potato, dying where it previously 
flourished ; whilst other poplars, the most nearly 
allied, continue to flourish in the same locahties.— 
The Gray P. {P. canescens) is very similar to the 
White P., but of more vigorous growth, a larp 
spreadin" tree ; the leaves similar to those of the 
White P?, but not so dark-green above or so white 
beneath. It is not of so rapid growth as the AVhite 
P. ; and its wood is harder and better, makes good 
flooring, and is preferable to pine-deal for the neigh- 
bourhood of fireplaces, being less apt to talre fire ; 
it is also used for coarse doors, carts, barrows, &c., 
and not being liable to warp, is esteemed by wood- 
carvers. The tree generally begins to rot in the 
heart when forty or fifty years old. Like most of 
the other poplars, it fills the ground around it 
with suckers. Like the White P., it is a very 
doubtful native of Britain, and belongs to the 
centre and south of Europe. — The Black P. 
(P. nigra), a native of most parts of Europe, and 
perhaps of England, is a tree of 50—80 feet high, 
with an ample spreading head, viscous leafbuds, and 
deltoid or luiegually quadrangular, perfectly smooth 
leaves. The wood*is used for the same pm'poses as 


ornamental purposes to every other tree. It is 
common in the streets and squares of towns in all 
parts of Britain; and is particularly adapted to 








lifci. Li 




Black Poplar (P. nigra). 

that of the White and Gray Poplars. The ‘ cotton’ 
from the seeds has been used in Erance and 
Germany for making cloth hats and paper, but 
these uses of it were not found profitable. — ^The 
Lombardy P. (P. fasligiaia or dilaiata) is perhaps 
a mere variety of the Black P., with erect instead 
of spreatog branches. It appears to have been 
introduced into Europe from the East. It is very 
common in the Punjab and in Persia, and now 
also in Lombardy and other parts of Italy. It 
attains a height of 100, or even 150 feet, and is 
remarkable for its erect form, contracted head, and 
very rapid groivth. It is often planted as an orna- 
mental tree, although not so generally as in the end 
of last century, when it was thought preferable for 
086 


Lombardy Poplar (P. fasligiaia). 

situations where a long horizontal line of any kind 
fatigues the eye, or as seen starting up from a mass 
of lower wood or shrubbery, but has a besom-like 
appearance when planted in imsuitable situations. 
The wood is of almost no value. It is generally 
propagated by lay’ers.— The species commonly 
known as Black Italiak P. (P. monili/era or 
adadesca), although it is really a native not of 
Italy, but of North America, and is sometimes 
more correctly called O.riTADiAir P., the female 
catkins of which resemble a string of pearls, is 
frequently planted both as an ornamental tree 
and for the sake of its timber, which is useful 
for flooring, &c. The leaves are deltoid. It is of 
very r.apid growth, and attains a height of 100 — 120 
feet.— The ?., or Tac.uloiac (P. 6a?oain- 

ijera), a very common ornamental tree in Britain, is 
a native both of North America and of Siberia, and 
has whitish ovate-oblong leaves, which in spring 
are of a delicate yellow tint, and have an agreeable 
fragrance. The leaf-buds are viscid. The erect 
fastigiate manner of growth approaches that of the 
Lombardy Poplai*. The resinous exudation of the 
buds (Tacamahac) is said to be diuretic and anti- 
spasmodic ; and an ointment made from the birds is 
used for tumours, wounds, and bums. The resinous 
exudation of the buds of other species, as the Black 
P., possesses similar properties. — The Cotxox-wood 
(P. Canadensis) of North America, particiflarly 
abundant on the upper parts of the Mississippi and 
Missouri, is valued as a timber tree, and has been 
pretty extensively planted in Britain ; ^as has also 
the Ontario P. (P. canditans), a species with the 
same balsamic character as P, halsanxifera, and 
chiefly distinguished from it by its larger leaves. 
In si?e of leaf, no other species equals P. Tietero- 
pliglla, a native of the Southern States of North 
America, the leaves of which are often six inches 
long. 

PO'PLIN (Er. papdine). In the 15th c., a fabric 
was woven in Avignon called papdine, which was 
made of sill:, and was much esteemed. An attempt 
to imitate it was introduced into England, and the 
name’ was corrupted to poplin, which' has been 
adopted abroad as well as at home. In Pil5, the 
manufacture avas introduced to !^eland by Erench 



POPaSJI— POEPHYEY. 


PU'llISil, a land of geometric proposition in 
lii favour among ancient Greek mathematicians, 
I but of wiiieh the notices that have come do^vn to 
11 1 are to few and meagre, that, till lately, mathe- 
I maticians were not agreed about what a porism 
I really was. The ancient works in which porisms 
i arc mentioned are the Collectiones JlatlieftnaliccB of 
Paj;iiU3, and the Commaitarii of Proclus. Dr 
Pobert Simson (q. v.) was the first to restore 
the |)robahly original form of porisms. As defined 
by PJa 5 -fair, ‘ a porism is a proqiosition affirming the 
possibility of finding such conditions as will render 
a certain problem indeterminate, or capable of innu- 
merable solutions.’ Good examples of porisms are 
given in Simson’s Opera Rdiqua ; Playfair’s ‘ Origin 
and Investigation of Porisms’ (Trans, of Boy. Soc. 
of Edin., vol. iii.) ; Wallace’s paper, ‘ Some Geome- 
trical Porisms, &c.’ (Edin. Trans., voL iii &c.) 

PQEK (Fr. 23orc, a hog, from 'Lo.t. porous). The 
flesh of swine forms a very large jiortiou of the 
animal food of most nations, although it is not the 
most nutritive, as will be seen by the following com- 
parison of the four principal kinds of flesh-food : 



Mineral 

Matter. 

Gelatine. 

Fibrinc and 
Albumen. 

Fat 

Water. 

Veal, 

4-5 

7-5 1 

9‘0 1 

16-5 

i G2-5 

Beef, 

Mutton, 

5-0 

7*0 

S-0 

30*0 

50-0 

3-5 

7-0 

5*5 

40'0 

44-0 

I'urls. 

15 

5-5 

4*5 

50-0 

38-0 


It has qualities, however, wliich especially fit it for 
man’s use ; its fatness makes it a ve:y heat-giving 
food for cold and temperate climates ; whilst it sur- 
passes all other kinds of animal food in the ease 
with which it may be preserved by salting and 
drying. Hence the trade in pork is considerable in 
all countries whore it is used, but especially so in 
Great Britain and America, where vast quantities 
are cured for the supply of ships and the army, and 
for home use. The quantity of pork imported into 
Britain (of which the greater part comes from the 
United States) is prodigious ; in 1875, the value of the 
bacon and hams imported amounted to £6,955,200, 
besides pork to the value of £594,386. Millions of 
hogs are raised in the state of Ohio, and the curing of 
srvme’s flesh is the staple business of Cincinnati and 
other towns. A more vivid idea of the extent of this 
vast trade caimot be given than a recent statement 
of the Louisville Gazette, that ‘ there were between 
five and six acres of barrelled pork piled up three 
tiers high, in . open lots, and not less than six 
acres unpiled, which wnuld cover eighteen acres if 
closely laid in a single tier on the ground ; besides 
all wliich, six acres of pens were filled with hogs 
w.aiting to be killed.’ America has long furnished 
the chief supply of mess and common pork not only 
for the British army, navy, and mercantile marine, 
but also for those of most European nations. 
Isest to America, Ireland, and especially the neigh- 
bourhood of Cork, furnishes the largest supply of 
cured pork ; and London and Wiltshire, and other 
parts of England, also furnish vast quantities of 
bacon and hams for general consumption. 

POEO'SITY. By this term we express the 
experimental fact, that no kind of matter completely 
fills the space it occupies ; in other words, that all 
bodies are full of minute cavities or interstices, such 
as are illustrated on a large scale by a sponge. , On 
the atomic theory, it is obvious that this must be the 
case if the atoms of matter are spherical, or, indeed, 
if they have any form save one or two special 
ones, such as cubes or rhombic dodecahedrons. It 
is commonly asserted that all bodies must be porous, 
because they are compressible j but this is a great 


mist.ake, since we have no reason to believe that 
matter is not per se compressible, independently of 
the e.xistence of interstices. The Florentine Acade- 
micians, in their attempts to compress water, proved 
the porosity of silver, by flattening a sphere of that 
met^, filled with water, and soldered. The water 
escaped through the pores of the silver, and stood in 
fine drops on its surface. The porosity of liquids 
is easily shewn by mixing alcohol and water. The 
bulk of the mixture is considerably less than the 
snm of the bulks of the components, shewing that 
these must in part have entered each other’s pores. 
This property of matter is of great importance in 
natural phenomena, as it brings the molecular forces 
of capillarity into play : raising the sap in veget- 
ables, allowing i-ain to sink into the ground, &c. 

POEPHY'EIUS, one of that series of ancient 
philosophers to whom is due the reformation of the 
Greek philosophy known as Neo-Platonism, was 
probably born at Batanea in Sjwia (the Bashan of 
Scripture) in the year 233 Elis original name was 
Malchns, the Greek form of the Syro-Phmniciau 
Melech, or king. The name by whieh he is known 
in history. Porphyrias, ‘ one clad in purple,’ is but a 
Greek epithet intended as a sort of paraphrase of 
his name. He is said by Socrates the. historian, 
and by St Augustine, to have been originally a 
Christian ; but this seems improbable, although it is 
certain that in bis youth he was a hearer of Origeu, 
or at least held some intercourse with him at 
Cmsarea in Palestine. What is more certain is, that 
he passed at a later time to Athens, where be studied 
rhetoric under Longinus, the weU-known author of 
the treatise On the Sublime. It was at Eome, how- 
ever, whither he repaired soon after 260, that he 
entered upon w’hat must be regarded .as, historically 
considered the career of his life. Here he became 
a scholar of the Neo-Platonist Plotinus, with whom, 
as well as avith another member of the same school, 
named Amelius, P. entered into an animated contro- 
versy, but eventually adopted so fully the opinions 
of Plotinus, that he became himself, if not the leader 
of the school, at least the most trusted of the 
disciples of its master. After six years’ residence 
in Eome, ho went to Sicily, where, if St Jerome’s 
account is to be relied on, he wrote his once cele- 
brated treatise in 15 books against the Chris- 
tians, now known only from the replies which it 
elicited, having been burned by order of the 
Emperor Theodosius. From Sicily, he went to 
Carthage, and afterwards to Athens ; but even- 
tually, Plotinus having died soon after P. left Eome, 
he returned to that city, where he continued to 
teach, as it would seem, imtil his death, which 
was probably about 305 or 306. For a view of 
P.’s position in the history of the Neo-Platonic 
school, see Neo-Platonists. P. was a very volu- 
minous writer. Of his works, the titles of more 
than 60 are still preserved, 43 of which are entirely 
lost. His Life of Pythagoras ; his work On Absti- 
nence from Animal Food; his Commentary on 
Aristotle's Categories, with the Introduction ; and 
On the Harmonies of Ptolemy; and the book Ad 
Marcellam, addressed to his vrife, are preserved 
eutke. The rest are kno\vn chiefly by fragments, 
nor has any complete edition of his works been 
published. 

PO'KPHYEY (Gr. purple), a term originally 
confined to an Egyptian rock used in sculpture, and 
known now as Eosso antico. It is eomposed, accord- 
ing to Delesse, of a red felspathic base, in which are 
disseminated rose-coloured crystals of the felspar 
called oligoclase, with some plates of blackish horn- 
blende, and grains of oxidised iron ore. The term 
is not now, however, used to denote any particular 
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POPULATION, as a study, comiireliends tliose 
ireaeral laws that govern the increase or decrease of 
the human race, and the checks which modify them. 
The practical object of the investigation is to regu- 
late the operation of the laws so as to promote the 
welfare of society. Malthus was the first to formu- 
late the great law of the dependence of the increase 
of population on the means of its subsistence (see 
MAiTiltJS). The varying rate of hicrcaso in different 
countries makes it a subject which requires to he 
investigated under different heads. For those laws 
afl’ecting it through the relations of births, deaths, 
and marriages, see Vital St.vitstics. 

POTICELAIN. See Potteuv. 

POUCH, a building forming an enclosure or pro- 
tection for a doorway. Eveiy one knows howmuch 
this beautiful feature is now used, and how efficient 
it is as a protection from the wind and weather. In 
Elisabethau and medieval architecture, the porch 
was also very common in domestic arcliitecture. 
In churches, it was almost universal in this 
country. In France, many splendid porches or 
portals remain ; tliey arc aiuougsfc the most beautiful 
specimens of medieval art. In England, wooden 


spines, which are longest on the middle of the back,. 
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Porch of .Mdhaiii, E?3c.x (13o0). 

(From Partcr’a Olossanj oj AtchtUctutc.) 

porches, of picturc.‘;que structure, arc vcr 3 ' common 
in the p.arish churches of the middle ages. 

PO'ECUPINE (IJij.^lrii), a genus of iii.ainmali.a, 
of tho order Ilodentla, and family Jlyflricidiv. This 
family is rcmark.ahly characterised hj’ au armature 
of sjuncs, wliich, like those of the hedgehogs, arc, as 
to their structure, merely tliick and strong hairs. 
The Jlyslricida: are idautigrade ; the fore-feet have 
four toes and a riuhincutaiy thumb, the hind-feet 
have live toes. Their general aspect is lieavj’ and 
pig-like, and tliej' have a grunting voice. The 
muzzle is broad and blunt ; tho cars short and 
rounded ; the incisors smooth and large, two above, 
and two below ; tho molars eight above, and eight 
below. The name porcupine is derived from the 
French words pore, a hog, and cjdii, a sjiiue. — The 
CoilMON P. {II. crisiata) is a native of the south of 
Europe, of mauy p.aits of Asia, and of most parts of 
Africa. It is one of tho largest of rodents, being 
from two to three feet in length, besides the tail, 
which is about six inches long. The hinder part of 
the head and the neck arc furnished with .a crest of 
long bristle , capable of being elevated or depressed 
at plcasiue. The muzzle and limbs are covered 
u-ith very short hah ; the hack and sides with 
63S 


Porcupine {Syslrix crisiata). 

where they are almost of tho thickness of a goose- 
quill, and more than a foot long. The spines are 
supported by a slender pedicle, and they terminate 
in a sharp point ; they are longitudinally striated, 
and are ringed with black and white, which gives a 
general gray colour to the animah Theh ordinary 
position IS Hat, with the points directed backwards ; 
but when the animal is excited, they are erected, 
and it rolls itself up like tkc hedgehog, 'u-ith sprues 
pointing in every dheotion. The tail spines or 
quills arc of very singular structure, being open 
tUin-sided tubes, about two inches long, supported 
upon slender flexible pedicles; and thejr make a 
sound by rattling together when the tail is shaken. 
Tho P. is said to rattlo also the spines of its body 
when irritated, hut this is doubtful. The statement 
1 has been often made, that it throws off its spines or 
I quills by a voluntary act, launching them at its 
adversaries ; but it has no such power, although it 
is possiblo that quills ready to come oil' may be 
detached in moments of excitement, and flj’ to a 
small dktanco with sufficient force to be annoying 
to a pui-sucr. Tho P.’s armour, however, is striotlj’’ 
defensive, and it seeks to turn its back, and thus 
the points of its spines to an enemy. It is a 
sohtary and nocturnal animah It burrows in the 
ground, and in winter it becomes torpid. It feeds 
on roots, h.ark, fruits, .and other vegetable sub- 
stances, sometimes committing great depredations 
in gardens. Tho spines or quills of tho P. are used 
for various purposes, and have a certain commercial 
value. It is chiefly sought on account of them ; 
although its flesh is eaten, and avas brought to tho 
market of ancient Home. — A larger species of P. 
{II. Icucurtis), with tlie quills of tho tail quite avhite, 
is found in India, and other siieoies inhabit different 
jiarts of tho East. The zV'rnEnuiiE, or Tofted- 
T.viLED P. {Athcrura fasciculata), a native of India 
and hlalacc.a, differs from the true porcupines in the 
head and muzzle not being convex, in having tho 
quills flattened like blades of grass, and those of tho 
tail gathered into a tuft at tho cud of it. The 
Canada P., or Urson (q. v.), is still more different 
from the true iiorcupiiies ; and the Coendus {Syiie- 
thcrcs) of the warm parts of America — which arc 
covered with short quills, and, like the urson, live 
among the branches of trees — are remarkably 
distinguished by their long prehensile tail. 

POE'IFERA (Lat. pore-hearliirj) is tho term 
cmploj'cd bj'Dr Grant to designate the class Spoiigia, 
or Sponges, in consequence of the aiipearance which 
tho members of this class present when .a section ia 
made_ through their tissue. The term Spongicc is. 
used in preference bj' manj' naturalists. 
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Etruria, v,*a3 exposed to the first hrunt of the war, 
and euirered a disastrous defeat; but that shortly 
after, the Etruscans themselves were decisively 
beaten, and forced back into their own territories ; 
for after the conquest of Eome, Aruns, a son of 
I’., proceeded against Aricia, where (according to 
Livy) his army was routed under the walls of that 
city by the combined forces of the Latin cities, avith 
the help of Greek auxiliaries from Gumax It is 
worth while quoting, as a proof of Uiebubr's wonder- 
ful talent for felicitous conjecture, that he explains 
the long-surviving Eomau custom of beginning an 
auction by offering for sale the goods of King P., 
by the supposition, that in the recovery of their 
independence, the Romans probably captured pro- 
perty belonging to their late master, which they 
may have publicly sold. The sepulchre of P. at 
Clusium is described by Varro, but his description 
is not credible. The ancient legend has been magni- 
ficently rendered in modern verse by lilacaulay. 
See the Lays of Ancient Home. 

PORSOK, Richard, the greatest Greek scholar 
England has ever produced, was bom on Christmas 
17d9, at East Ruston, Korfolk, where his father 
was parish clerk. The curate of the p.arish con- 
ceiring a lilung for the boj% on account of his 
omnivorous appetite for books and his marvellous 
memory, took charge of him, and had him educ.ated 
along rvith his own sons. P. afterwards found a 
patron in Jlr Korris (the founder of the Norrisian 
professorship at Cambridge), who sent him to Eton 
I m 17J-f, whero^ ho remained four years, but did not 
ac(|uire _any of the ordinary distinctions, although 
it is evident that it was there his mind acquired 
a fixed bias towards classical studies. Another 
jia^on, Sir George Baker, sent him, in 1778, to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he avas elected 
a scholar in l7S0. Kext year, ho won the Craven 
Scholarship, and subsequently, the first Chancellor's 
modal la 1782, ho was chosen a Eellow of Trinity. 
It was about this time that ho began to give indi- 
cations of his subtle sagacity and taste in the 
difficult verbal criticism of the Greek dramatists. 
For four years, ho contributed to Jlaty’s Jievtcw — 
his first crititluo being on Schulz’s iEschylus, and 
his finest on Brunch’s Aristophanes. lie also opened 
a correspondence with Professor Ruhnken. If, 
however, we are to judge from'a quatrain written 
at a later period of his life, ho did more than 
correspond : 

I went to .Strashurg, where I got drunk 

171111 that most learned Professor Brunck; 

I lyent to Wortz, and got more drunken 

Witli that more learned Professor Rulmlccn. 

In 1787 appeared, in the Gentleman's Magazine, his 
sarcastic letters on Hawkins’s Li/a of Johnson. For 
the same periodical, ho also WToto his far more 
famous and trenchant Letters to Travis on the Three 
lyitnesses. The dispute concerned the genuineness 
of Fohn I 7, 8, and was occasioned by a blundering 
and pretentious defence of the passage by Arch- 
deacon 'Travis, ag.ainst the scornful attacTc of Gibbon. 
P. miturally incurred great odium on account of 
the side which ho took in this controversy. One 
old lady avho bad him in her will for a legacy of 
£300, cut it down to £30, when she heard that he 
had written a book against Christianity. In 1792, 
ho resigned bis fellowship, as ho found that ho 
could not conscientiously take orders in the chureh. 
Some of his friends now raised a fund to preserve 
him from v/ant, and about £100 a year was secured. 
He was aUo appointed to the Regius professorship of 
Greek in the university of Cambridge — an oflice, 
indeed, only worth £40 a year ; yet so splendid was 
his learning, so admirable his taste, so vigorous and 


epimammatie his style of criticism, that he might 
easily have—by the exercise of a moderate degree of 
continuous literary labour — succeeded in gaining a 
handsome inoomc. But already ‘two devils had 
him on their gripe’ — procrastination and a xaruno- 
thirst for dnuk— and they held him firm to thelmS 
of his melancholy career. The only thiuir he ever 
did in connection with his Greek professorship was 
to_ deliver a prcekctlo so e.xceDeut, that, it has been 
saiih if he had passed from verbal to aisthetie 
criticism, he would have surpassed all his country- 
men in that too. In 1794, he edited the plays of 
iEschylus for the Foulis press, Glasgow; and 
betsveen 1797 and 1801, four of Euripides, the Hecuba, 
the Orestes, the Pheenisso! and the Medea. He 
also collated the Harleian MS. of the Odyssey for 
the Grenville Homer. In 1S06 he was appointed 
librarian of the ‘ London Institution ’ with a salary 
of £200 ; but was so grossly negligent of his duties, 
that the directors officially notified their dissatis- 
faction in these emphatic words : ‘ Wo only know 
that you are our librarian by seeing your name 
attached to the receipts for your s.alary.’ He died 
of apoplexy, 25th September 1808, in the 49th 
year of his age, and was buried with great pomp 
in the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. P.’s 
rage for drink was fearful He would pour 
anything down his throat rather than endure the 
‘ terrible tortui-e of thirst.’ Ink, spirits of -wine for 
the lamp, an embrocation, are among the horrible 
things he is reported to have swallowed in his 
extreniitju ‘ Ho used to return to the dining-room 
after tbo company had left it ; pour into a tumbler 
the drops remaimn" in the wine-glasses, and drink 
off the collectanea.’ In fact, his thirst was so 
outrageous, that P. cannot bo considered a mere 
wilful ^nJeard; one must behove that he was 
driven into liis excesses by some unknown disease 
of his constitution. See Polydipsia, P.’s memory 
was M .amazing as his thirst. The anecdotes told 
by his biographers almost surpass belief, yet are 
thoroughly autheuticatod. His critical acumen has 
never been matched in England. Bhs tracts, re- 
views, letters, kc., were collcetod and edited, with 
a biographical notice, by ICidd, in six volumes. See 
‘Porsomana’ in Rogers’ Table-Talk, and the Rev. 
J. Selby Watson’s Life of Pichard Parson, M.A. 
(ISGl). 

_ PORT, in Naval Language, has at least three 
significations ; first, a port is a harbour where ships 
are admitted to embark or discharge cargoes, or for 
other purposes — a free port bemg one in winch the 
embarkation and discharge can be conducted vrith- 
out tile payment of customs or pojt dues. — A port 
in a shiji’s side is tbo aperture for admitting fight 
and air, or for pointing a gun through. See Port- 
hole. — Port is also the official name for the left- 
hand side, when looking towards the bow of a ship 
— i. e., looking forwarils. The term was, a few years 
ago, arbitrarily substituted for Larboard (q. v.). 

PORT ARMS, in Musketry Diill, is derived 
from porlare, to carry, and applies to a motion in 
wdiich the fire-arm is brought to a slanting position 
in front of tlio body, lock to the front, the barrel 
crossing opposite the front of the left shoulder. 

PORT-AH-PRINOE, or PORT-REPUBLICAN, 
the capital of Hayti (q. v.), is situated on the west 
coast, at the head of a bay of the same name, and 
has a fine appearance fi om the sea, but the interior 
is filthy in the extreme. The houses are chiefly of 
wood, and dungsteads obtrude everywhere, oven in 
the thorouglifares. The most notable buildings are 
the palace aud the senate-house; other pubfio 
edifices are the ehurches, a lyceum, college, custom- 
house, mint, aud hospital P. carries on a trade in 
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rock, l)ufc i3 applied to any rock -which, like the 
Kosso antico, has a homogeneous earthy or compact 
base, through which are scattered distinct crystals 
of one or more minerals of contemporary origin 
with the base. Thus, gray volcanic trachjdo often 
abounds in crystals of glassy felspar, forming a 
trachytio porphyry ; or crystals of felspar, quartz, or 
calcareous spar, disseminated through a base of 
greenstone, form a greenstono porphyry. In the 
same way, there are pitebstoue X)orphyry, basaltic 
porphyry, claystono porphyi-y, &c. 

PO'RPOISE, or PORPESSE (Pltocama), a genus 
of Cetacea, of the family DJphhmla, having a form 
similar to the dolphins, but the muzzle short, 
uniformly convex, and without a beak ; a dorsal 
fm; the teeth very numerous, simple, and equal. 
The C'OJDION P. (P. communis) is the most plentiful 
of the Cetacea on the British coasts, .abounding 
particularly on tho western coasts of Ireland and 
of Scotland. It is found also on ali tho coasts of 
Eiuopo from tho Mediterranean northwards, on the 



coasts of North America, and in tlio arctic regions. 
It is one of the sm.allost of the Cetacea, its length 
sometimes not exceeding four feet, although indivi- 
duals occur of six or oven eight feet in length. Tho 
body is spindlc-sh.apcd ; its greatest diameter is 
near tho dorsal fin. Tho slcin is perfectly sinouth, 
and destitute of hair. There are from -10 to 50 
teeth in each jaw, not conic.al, .as in most of tlio 
Cetacea, but compressed. Tho eye is r.athcr small, 
and tho pupil in the form of a V. Tho opening of 
the c.ir is very minute, like a hole made with a pin. 
Tdio blow-hole is crosccnt-sh.apcd, avith tho horns of 
the crescent tlirootcd forwards, and is situated 
exactly over tho eyes. 

Tho P. is gregarious, and large nurahers aro often 
seen together, sometimes swimmiug in file, when 
their haclis, .appearing above tho surface of tho 
awatcr, are apt to suggest tlio idea of a grc.at sc.a- 
serpent ; Eometimes gamholling, citlicr in lino 
avoather, or aa-hen a storm is approaching, or ea-cn 
in tho midst of a storm. Tho P. feeds on fisli, 
avhich its teeth arc admirably adapted to catch, 
and herds of porpoises pursue tho aaast sho.als of 
herring, mackerel, i:c., into b.ays and estuaries. Tho 
P. sometimes ascends rivers, apparently in purouit 
of salmon, as far as tho aa-ator is brackish, and is 
not unfrcquently itself caught on such occasions. 
It is an object of pursuit on .account of its skin, its 
oil, and its Iksh. Tho skin is nearly an inch thick, 
but is pl.aned doavn until it becomes translucent, 
and is made into oxcollcnt leather, avhich is used 
for covering carri.agcs and for otlier purposes. 
Little use is made of it in Britain, hut it is used in 
America. Under tho skin is a layer of fat, .about 
an inch Li depth, avhich yields oil of the finest 
quality. Tho flesh is dark-coloured .and bloody, 
hut av.as iu former times highly esteemed, and 
coo 


reckoned fit for tho table of royalty, perhaps partly 
because among Roman Catholics it avas accounted 
Jisli. In tho time of Queen Elizabeth, it was still 
used by tho nobles of England, and avas served up 
aa-ith bread-crumbs and vinegar. It is noav used 
only in very northern regions. It is a chief dainty 
of the Greenlanders.— The Grampus (q. v.) is com- 
monly referred to this genus. — Another species of 
P. (P. Capensis) is found near tho Cape of Good 
Ilope. — ^ThenameP. is from the Erench porc-poisson, 
or tho Italian porco-pescc (Hog-lish), corresponding 
to the Ercuch marsouin (Sea-hog) and the German 
mcerschwein, 

PORRI'GO. See Eavos and Eiucwoiur. 

PORSE'NNA, .also PO'ESENA, Lap.s or L.vr.-m 
(ior, in Etruscan means ‘lord’ or ‘prince’), in 
the c.arly and uncert.ain history of Rome, appears 
as a poaa'erful Icing of Clusium in Etruria. Accord- 
ing to the legcnil told by Li-vy for history, avhen 
T.arqum tho Proud aa'as expelled from Rome, ho 
sought the help, first of tho Veil and tho Tarquinii 
(ids Etruscan kinsmen), against his revolted sub- 
jects; hut their efibrts not proving successful, ho 
turned to P., who willingly espoused his cause, and 
marched a great .army against Rome. The Etruscan 
king seized tho J.auionlum, a fortified hill on tho 
avest aide of tho Tiber ; and would have forced his 
av.ay into the city across the ‘Bridge of Wooden 
Piles ’ (Pons Sublicius), had not a brave Roman, 
IIor.atiu3 Codes, kept tho avholo of P.’s army at 
h.ay, whilo his comrades behind him hewed down 
the bridge ; after which he phmgcd into tho Tiber, 
and safely sw.am across its av.aves. P., ave aro 
informed, now laid siege to Rome; and after a 
avhilo, tho inhabitants began to aiifler so severely 
from famine, that a desperate expedient aa’as had 
recourse to. Tlireo hundred of tho noblest Roman 
youths savore to peril their lives in cutting off tho 
Etruscan king. The first on aa’hom the lot fell av-os 
C. Alucius, avlio stole into tho camp of P., hut not 
Icnoaving tho person of tho Icing, killed his secretary 
instead. lie aa’as instantly seized, and put to tho 
torture ; but tho unshrinking audacity avith avhioU 
ho thrust his right hand into the lire and let it burn, 
moved tho king so much, that ho pardoned him; 
avhercupon Mucins (over aftcraa’.irds called Scavola, 
‘ tho Luft-liandcd ’) told him of the jeop.ardy in which 
ho aa'as placed. P. resolved to make ijoaco avith 
Romo at once, and his conditions, aa’hich aa’cro pretty 
f.'ia'ouraUc, being accepted by tho sorely-pressed 
citizens, ho avitlulreav his forces. This a’ersion of 
the story is avholly discredited by modern criticism, 
and is believed to have been ina’cntcd by tho 

р. atriotio aim.-ilists of ancient Romo to concc.al tho 
l.act of a tempor.iry Etniscan conquest, and tho 
evidcnco in favour of this a’ioav is ovenvhelming. 
Tacitus ea’cn expressly affirms that P. conquered 
tho city ; Diouysius informs us that tho senate 
sent him an ia'ory sceptre, a golden croaa'n, and a 
triumphal robe, avbich aa’as the form that bad 
been adopted by tho Etruscan cities themselves of 
ackiioavledging the supremacy of tho Roman king, 
Tanjuinius Prisciis ; and Pliny mentions a oircum- 
stanco avhich is quite conclusive as a proof of tho 
subjugation of Rome — a’iz., that P. forbade tho 
citizens to use bon, except for .agricultural purjioses. 
Niebuhr, avho has placed this view beyond all doubt, 
notices a-arious minor incidents avhich are perfectly 
unintelligible, except on the liypothcsis of an Etnis- 

с. aii conquest. Tho avholo details of tho ancient 
legend, therefore, may bo reg.arded as fabulous — 
tho product of patriotic ima'eraoity — and avhat scorns 
most reasonable to believe, is, tliat a groat rising of 
tho Etru3C.an against tho Latin races took place, 
and that Rome, forming the Latin frontier towards 
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very youu^, hy a profound sen=e of her respon- 
siLiliticr, and undertook a complete and rigid refer- 
matiL U of the community, which she carried out in 
ail its details — as the strict ohservance of religious 
T>jverty, ahstineuce from meat, complete seclusion, 
and the most severe ascetic eetercises. The com- 
munity was removed to Paris iu 16il6, and in 1G33 
lO a now convent, which was thLUceforward called 
t’ort Ro3-al-de- Paris; and from this time the old 
establishment of P. R,-des-Champs was eetelu- 
'ivclj' devoted to the use of a lay commtmitj', in 
■'oordance with the original papal privilege. This 
-omnimiity quieklj' bec.ime very celehr.itcd, and 
eon numbered amoug its inmates some of the most 
I'-tinguished scholars of that: age, Antony Amr.nld, 

■ •' Maistre, Antonj' and Louis Is-iac le Maistre de 
"^ac\', iCicoIo, Lancelot, Sericotirr, and several 
■th-.rs. Xh'.ir rule of life w.vs mest austere, rising 
■t 3 -i. :i., devoting m.my Lours to prayer anil 
•piriraal roa'ding and instraeti.n, and a p'ortion of 
’’C d-ty to manual labour. One of their moA 
"inoit_nt public sort ices w.'.3 the establishment of 

■ school, for which they prepared the well-known 
'ducationrd books Itnotvn under the mame of Port 
' ewal, the GrCik and Latin Gr.immars. General 
^ratntcar, Geomvtr\-, Art of Thinking, etc. This 
clicol W..3 for a time transferred to Paris, a peortion 
■f the nuns being sent back to P. IL-dis- 
'it-amps; but cveiitu-allj- it av.as cstablisheil at an 
■n-f-arm of the Latter place', c.allod Les Granges. 

P. lb, ho.vcver, is even more known iu history 
hrough its relations avith the Jauseais: controvers;,’. 

I ue nature and origin of thcco relatiuus have been 
aq Lained in the a'rtiele J.osiict (q. v.K It oal\- 
emains to relate the Later fe'rtuues of P. Ib and its 
embers, in so far as they wore a'.recteel b^- the 
rc'Ceeeiings taken in consequence bj- the authorities, 
hether civil or ecclesir-sticab The nuns of P. lb 
■'ring refused to subscribe the formularj* con- 
fmniag the Five Propositions, a rewal order w.as 
eii.'d in IGijO for the suppression of the school, 
nd the removal of the bo.arJers of P. Ib-des- 
hamps ; and at length the abbess, and several 
■thcr nuns, viege arrested, and coatiacd as prisoners 
other mon.asteries. -Vfter the * Peace of Clement 
\..,’ thej- were permitted to return ; hut the taa-o 
ommunities, P. Ib-Jcs-Champs jnd P. R.-de-Paris, 
-ere placed under separate govemmoaL This led 

0 maaj' disputes, and to a jiorpetuatioa in P. Ib- 
es-Champs of the J.aaecuistio spirit and the 
'aaserditie opinions; and avheu the liaol steps for 
be repression of that [urtj' were taken ahout 17o7, 

formal bull was Lsued bj- Pope Cknieut XL f- r 
be supprcSiioa of that convent, .and the transfer 
if its propert>' to P. Ib-Je-Paris. The nuns, accord- 
"j'y> 'oere tinallj' disiiorsed and distributed over 
juvents of diifercut ciaiers throughout France, 
be proi>ert\' of the convent -and church aiero 

■ anaferre-d to the Paris house-, and alt the buildings 
f y. Ib-des-Champs Were luveU.d to the ground, 
■j order of the Iting. dilost of the eminent names 
einaectod with P. lb wall be found treate-d under 
eparate heads. 

POPeT bVIXE (L a, Porto or Oporto IlT.st), a 
pecies of red wine', hut and heady, which is pro- 
b.Ced chielii' in a mountainous district of PortiigaL 
alt'' C'ima de Douro, and exported from Oporto 
■ml Lisbon. The vine from avhich this wine is 
n educed Is gcuer-allj' planted on craggy slopes 

1 iLh a southern esjiosurc. The grapes are gathered 
rom the conuucnccment of Sieptemher to the 
ibdiUe of October. The cultivation .and gathering 

"■ the gr.ap'cs for iwrt aviue cmploj’ aunu-allj' 
0,000 cultivators and 20,000 gatherers. The 
iuc, when pure and un.adulterate-d (which is 
■"y seldom the case), does not acquire its full 


strength and flavour till it has stood for some 
years, but care must likewise he taken that it is not 
allowed to become too oli The colour of new 
port avine varies from pale rose to deep red, and 
changes with age, becoming a deep tawny brown, 
avhich is permanent. far the greater portion of 
the avine made is mixed with spirit even durin'^ the 
time of fermentation, in order to give the new avine 
the ripeness and strength avhich exporters require, 
and avhich the wine does not naturallj' attain till it 
has stood for some time ; the proper colour is also 
gia-en b3' an ingredient known as jcropija, which is a 
preparation of elder-berries, moLasses, raisin-juice, 
and spirit. It is aa excess of this jeropiga in the 
inferior sorts of port avhich communicate3'’to them 
the medicated odour so friquently noticed. The 
extreme ‘headincss’ of port is chiefly due to the 
liberal .admixture avith spirit, .and this is the case 
arith all the sorts generall3’’ exported. From the 
time when port came into dem.and (about 1700, 
though it was knoavn in Fingland for a considerahle 
time b'efore this) down to 1320, its export was a 
monopol3’ in the hands of the English merchants, 
and the amount of avine produced increased, avith 
tolerable ste.ailiness, 3'ear after 3-ear till 1336, when 
it reached 33,-lo9 pipes, a-alued at £1,122,500. Tha 
ult'lmato eflect of this monopol3’ was to increaso tha 
price of port wine in England, and at the same time 
so to deteriorate its qu.alit3'. that in course of time it 
bec.amo of kss demand, and w.as gradually, to some 
c.xtent, supplanted 1)3- Southern French and other 
avincs. Since 1330 it has fluctuated, being some- 
times more and sometimes less than this flgure ; in 
1350 the cxiiortation reached 37,-i57 pipes, of which 
25,100 avere Sent to Great Britain. In 1375, the 
quautit3- of wine imported into Great Britain from 
l’ortug.al w.as S5,5 ia) pipais ; value, £1,492,701. 

PORT.VDOW X (Ir. Purt-na-Doon, Port of tha 
Forti, a market and manufactunng town of tha 
counta* of Arniogh, Ulster, Ireband, on the Eami, 

1 1 miies north-c.ast of .-LTmagh by railwa3'. It was 
formerly the Seat of the iPCanns, a clan tributary to 
the O’XciJ, and fonncal p.art of the territor3r ‘ settled’ 
b3- James L, and afterwards b3' Charles L It is a 
pLace of consider.able trade in corn, flax, and other 
agricultural produce, and is the seat of au extensive 
inauufaciure of hnen 3'.am3 and linen. Communi- 
cating b3' canal arith the sea at Xewiy, and hy 
railwa3- avith Belf.ast, it h.as also a Considerahle 
import trade. The population in 1371 w^ 0735, of 
whom 3147 avere l’rotest.aut Episcopalians, 1932 
Roman Catholics, 357 rresb3 terians, 715 Metlioelists, 
and the rest Protestants of other denomin.ation3. 
P. is connected by the Ulster Railw.ay with .-Vrmagh, 
Dung.annon, and with the several north-avest 
couui;l.s. 

PO RT.VL, the recess of a large doorw.ay, such as 
the entrance to a church. See Por.cii. 

PORT.\.5IE'XTO (It.aL portarr, to c.arry), a 
rausic.al term used for the sustaining of the voice, 
and p.aSiing from one note to another. 

PORTA'RLIXGTOX, a market town .and p.ar- 
li.anieatary borough, ]artly in the King’s Couut3-, 
partl3- in the Queen’s Count3-, Leinster, Ireland, 
on the Rirrow, 4-4 miles avest-south-avest from 
Dublin, with avhich it communicates h3- the Groat 
Southern and estern lt.ailw.a3’. Pop. in 13/1, 
2424, of wi'.om 1033 avere Rom.an Catholics, 073 
Protejitant Episcoicalians, and 53 Method-.sts. P. 
aa-as aucicntlv calk'd Cooltetoodra ; hut being 
granteil hy Charles IL to the E.arl of Arlingtou, 
w.a3 called by his name. B3’ him it av-as sold to 
Sir P.atrick Traul ; .and on the attainder of Sir 
P.itrick, av-as granted h3’ \ViUi.am III. to General 
de Rouvigny, avho planted in it a colony of French 
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malio":iny, logwood, honoj’, conToo, cocon, nntl rasa. 
I’op. about ‘J 1,000. Thu town has aulVureil frequently 
from cartluiuakoa. 

PORT D’URBAN, or PORT NATAL, the only 
Ecaiiovt of tho colony of N.vr.vr, (q. v.). 

PORT ELI'ZARKTII, .m important seaport of 
South Africa, conimeroial eapit.il of tho Kastern 
Provinco of tho British colony of tho Capo of 
Clood Hope, stands on tho wcolorn shorn of .Alsoa 
Pi.ay (q. v.), in lat. about d t'‘ loiv^. 115 ' .'hV Ji. 
Jifany of tho street r aro eh-^sont. Ono rango of 
houae'.a, cuiiiialin.; of fu\ir street:!, which will hear 
comparison with tho Inst street i in England, 
forma a contimioin lino two mile-i in length, 
fn tho stylo of it.i huilding-!, this town ia uuiieiior 
to any other in isoulh Africa. Ita inaguilicent 
warehou-.e.i are e-on-.trncted on a palatial .se.vlo, and 
re.-eiidilo tho line.it in I.omlon, .and iU public 
building 1 aro all solnl anil substantial edilioe.i. Tho 
jirineipal aro tho town-hou.ie, HI) feet jqli.aro .and 
three storicj high, containing tho public library, 
tho athen.ium, ami the mumeipal chanibera; tho 
public ho.pital, furniahed aiitli 100 bedi; the 
J Preabytenan and other churche.', anil the Rom.an 
j Catholic cathedral. ll.i edncatiou.d in .litutiona 
I are of .a superior diaciaption. In IS.'il, under tho 
au.piee.i of Coveriior Sir (lenrge Crey, a sy.tein 
I of schoohi w;u iiitrodiieed hnowii ai tho tlrey 
In .tituto .School!, foumled on a inagiiiliceiit gr.int 
of lown laiid I. lately yiel.lin ; a revenue of over 
I i'litill) [I'T aiinuui, and which alVonl i .v very ex- 
Ci lb lit oluealioii .it a Vi ry modi rat.' cliarg". Tho 
j elm i of tlu e ari' a In ;b . h"ol or c.illeg.', ami tlireo 
I eleuieiit.iry or di .'-r. t training ,.ho.i|i. 

I The ton 11 nai loamh.l in I'-'Ji'. ami th.' ceii.nt 
J of Isii.'i .lo'W. .1 lie- popid..!.on the intiiueij' diiy 
I of P. M to b- •'Ti'", ol the it tor.J d:v..l..u "f 
uliiehitii capital, P. 11 hat til ; b' m .ro 

. r.ioid .eUamiiii.'iit than any oiler t..'aa in tb" 
eolony: ami the inh.il.it ml i .ir.' particularly leit ibh' 
f..r till ir .nt-rpi, e and bii.im- i cm .-.'y. Itouai 
It 1 eoniim r.a.d imp irl.iiie.' Ill gi. at part to tlo' cir- 
eiini .t.im e of it I h. in ; tlm einji..tiiiui of Ih" 

Moo! tr.id’ of the coh.ny; .iml I. .nb i lliii it earin i 
on a rap.'lly iner..i'iiig boim.' .and f.. reign tr.id". 
Tho tr.in .0 tioii I of iti four b.nUi ar.* ext. n oa ... 
Tmo Iim ! of r.iihi ly run inlind it. .in Port lb Tli" 
inip.>rt ! ar.' aabi-.I .it ii. ir c. !.(!"!* .i j. ir ; .iml 
tbeeap.irti .ibo it a'_‘,ii iii.lioil .\ i nineh ai tbuiyor 
forty million! oi piimli if v...'l miy b. i \p..rt.'.l 
in oil.* \.’.ir Tb.. olb. r e.ib.ni d l■\p..rli f.ill 
lii.iinly umbr tb.. b.adi of ihiin, Imle', horn i, laairy, 
ami 1 . .itbt I . 

Tile boro i! op -11 t* the a'acll of til*' Imllin 
I Oe.aii, '.ihieh oft' n r lli lu np..ii tlu' b .leli Mitll 
* ..iidi \ ..ibn. ■' tb it, until re •eiitly. e.irg... i co.ibl only 
j bo i;..t ti l.iml bj the n of i arl b.i.iti. K.ilhi ., 
tempt. .1 by ibeliigb p la oil. n 1, n i.l bi com., from 
.a gre.it di .1-im '* t.i do th" .lilli.'nlt ami diiig.n.nn 
I M'.irh of indo iding tie. boat! I'.iit tbu i.y>teni of 
I l.tmlingil IioM' in gie.it im i.iir.' ibme .iM.iy aiitli, 

I ami .hipi m.'..- uiibeul at .-i. r.il j- tto >. .Vlr.-il: 

, aiatir li.u b. ■ ii e.ni .tract. . 1 , ami tinro aro Hire.. 
light I fur tile directloii of Ve iel‘. 

POKT.t;ij.V.St.lO\V. a parliamentary burgh .and 
Ceapoit of the eoiiiity of lleiifrow, .Scrtbiml, ij 
Iiltuat. d oil the Clyde, about t! iiiib i i.a.l of 
tlieeiiocl: ami tin iiiile.i iiorlli-we it of Cbi goM'. It 
' w.Li founded 111 lOliS by tbe iii.egi dr.ite i of lll.e.gow 
. Ill a harbour for tlie sliipi that beloinged to or 
traded avilh their city— tbe Cljdo at libisguW 
lieimg then iiieoiiveiiieiitly sliallow, and tho idi.v of 
di epemii" tile river not li.iviiig yd oeciirred. Ill 
IbUd, the ‘.ov. ii ami a iiiiiall adjacent dt.trict were 
I made into an independent p.iruli ; in 1711), it w.n 
CjJ 


constituted the priiicijial custom-house on the Clyde, 
and for a avhilu took tho lead of Greonook ; in 1775, 
it w.as incorporated ns a municipality, and by tho 
Reform Pull of lS3i, it M’.as raised to tho rank of .a 
Iiarliamcntary burgh, uniting Math Kilmarnock, 
Rutherglon, Dumbarton, and Renfrew in electing 
a member of tbe legislature. P.-G. is rather a ivell- ' 
built toM'ii. Tlio priiiciji.a! biiilding'j aro the town- 
lioiiso, ciistoin-lioiiso, and ehurelios of tliu difl'orent 
denominations. P.-G. li.xs e.xte-iisivo manuf.ictiircs. 
of sail-ropes, cliain-cable.s, several siigar-relineries. 
fuundries, biiihliiig-yards, eomimidioiij qu.ays, ami 
an e.xtensivo Met-doelc. Tliu deepening of tho 
Clyde, enabling largo ve.isols to ascend to Gbcigow, 
serioii.Hly injured its commercial prospciity, but the 
trade li.a.i lieon for many years improving; tbu 
Hbippinguinployid is eoiisiilerablc. In 1S71 j, 3S .sbijis, 
of i7,IHi(j tons, Merc registered at P. ; and ill tlicsaino 
year .la ve-.-els, of ‘Jfi lOd tuns, M ere luiilt here. Pop. 

(lo71) De.'il : ii.iil. comditueiicy (ls77-75), 115S. 

POUT LOUTS, the c.Vpit.il and principal port of 
tlio Briti.Ii coliuiy of Mauritius, is aitu.ated on an 
inlet on tbo iiortli-M'est co.a.st. Its streets, tlioiigh 
narioiv, aro str.iiglit, and are furnisliLd Mith foot- 
patb.i, anil m.ic.ul.imi-.ed. It contains a number of 
tiiiblio building !, among M'liieh are a theatre, library, 
lioipit.d, .ami but.aiiio .garden. Its harbour is c.ipa- 
cimii. blit is qiiito iialo only during tho lino se.ason. 
Tho imports and exports of tho colony aro mainly 
trail. actid at I*. L. ; and their iiiiaiitity, v.alue, 
.and ehar.actiT are mentioned under tho article 
Maiiritiiii (ip v.). Pop. of tho port is ootimaUd at 
ib'i.oiio tl.'>71). 

POUT M.VIIO'N fane. Porltu Ma;ioii!j), tho 
capital of tho iibiiid of .Minorca (q. v.), is beautifully 
■ ituat-d on a deipand narrow inht in tho south- 

I a .1 of tho i .lamb Us linrh' iir, .jUliiciently sp.acioiis 
to .acci.mniiidato a largo ibct of niLn-of-M'ap, is omi 
of tlio lim .1 ill tho .Mediterr.im .an, ami ii proticted 
by three l>.il‘. It li.aj no architectural uatiirii 
Worthy of ..peci.il notice, but is on the whole well 
built. Till- military governor and tho bi-hop of tlio 
I'biiid re idi- lier... '1 he gijVirumi lit buildings Ueio 
im .tly coil .tniet' 'I x.liilr; tho island belong'd to 
laigliml. Pop. i;!,:aii'. 

POUT P.VTUICIC, a burgh of b.iroiiy and 
li dmig ullage of iml, in tbe eoiiiity of Wigtown, i 
and mih i .mtli-Mi.t of .Stranra-r. It u sur- 
loiiml'd by billi oil tho land side, and iti harbour 

II protect .1 by two piir', ami li.u a lightliou-e. 

It II til" marct p liiit of .Sc.itl.iml to tile Irish 
eo.i it, di. taut only t-’l ’ iiiilei. Pop. 11571) 1 15S, 

POUT PIU'LLIP. .''Vo Mi-.uioi-i-.Nia 

POUT RoY.IL-DR.S-Cil.VMPS, a convent of 
Cost- rei.in miii!, m ar Ver.ail|._j, which obtained 
mueli leliluity during tli-j i7lh century. It w.u 
fiiiimled for nuiii by a member of the family of 
Moiitiiioreiiei, ill tho . ally part of the l.’lih e. ; .iml 

II after its eit.ibliihliieiit, obtained friun tho p.ipo 

the i-rivileg.! of receivi.ig by pei.-oii>, who, witlnmt 
taking moiia.tie vow.s, de.-iud to lixo in religious 
lotiieimut. Thii poiti'.ii of tlie P. R. iiijtituto 
ill l.ilir limei becsme of great impoi t.iiiee. Tho 
di eipliuo of tho e.mveiit having be.ii much rel.axed 

III the l.'lh ami lOtli e. uturiis, one of its worst 
abii.e 1 — that of app.iiiitiiig the superior, nut on. 
.iceonnt of litne-i, but from eoiisidcralions of family 
or other worldly or political motives — beeanio in 
till' end tho oeea ion oi iti eoiiipleto reformation. ' 
.\ligeIii|iio .Viii.inhl, si der of tho celebrated brotliers | 
.\rn.iuld, was appointed, when a mero ebild, eo.id- I 
jiitri-X of tbo nbbe s, and on tbo de.itli of this lady, j 
altbongh silo was then only in her eleventh ye.ir, | 
Iiersidf .'iieeeedid to tho otiieo. .-Vs Mero .Vugeliiino 1 
advanced in years, sho felt moved, although still j 
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and Eeland, therein differing from the law of Scot- 
land, a parent is not hound at common law to give 
anv portion to his children. But he often does so 
by" v.-iU ; and, in the event of his dying intestate, the 
law does so for him. "When a testator by will 
leaves a legacy to a daughter, child, or person, 
towards whom he stands in toco parentis, and after- 
wards in his lifetime gives the child a like sum of 
money, or even a less sum as a portion on marriage, 
such portion is priiiia facia presumed to be in 
satisfaction, or an ademption of the legacy, rmless 
there is something in the wUl or settlement to rebut 
that presumption. But in Scotland there is no 
such presumption, unless the father was liable by 
contract to give the portion. Paterson’s Comp, of 
E. and S. Law, 711. See Tociier. 

PO'ETIOEEES, in the Law of Scotland, mean 
two or more fem.ales who succeed jointly to heritable 
estate in default of heirs male, corresponding to 
Coparceners in England. See HEIa3-P0I£TIO^■Ens. 

PO'ETLA^D, a city and seaport of hlaine, 
XT. S., situated on an .arm of the south-west side 
of Casco Bay, lah 43" 30' N., long. 70° 15' W., 
lOo miles north-easi of Boston. It is beautifully 
j situated on a peninstila three miles long by three- 
fourths of a mile broad, with broad sliaded streets, 
and handsome public and private edifices. Among 
the former is a fire-proof iron and granite building 
for the United: States’ Courts and Custom-house ; a 
city hall, of olive-coloured freestone, 150 by 232 feet ; 
public halls and libraries, Charit.able hlechanics’ 
Association, -Athenasum, Society of ilatural History’s 
HaU and Cabinets, public schools, and 27 churches. 
There are Id newspapers, 4 of which .are daily. The 
harbour of P. is large, deep, and well sheltered, and 
is the winter-station of the Canadian steamers. It 
is defended by Forts Preble and ScammeU. There 
are 5 r.aihvays, including one to Quebec and llon- 
treal, locomotive and marine engine manufactories, 
sugar relineries, and a large coasting trade. P., first 
named Falmouth, was settled by an English colony 
in 1032, and was three times burned in the wars with 
the French and Indians. In 1S66, a fire destroyed 
§10,000,000 Mforth of property. Pop. (1S70) 31,413. 

POETLAIfD BEDS, a division of the Upper 
Oolites (q. T.), occurring between the Purbcck Beds 
and the Kammeridge Clay, and so named because the 
rooks of the group form the promontory of the Isle 
of Portland. They consist of beds of hard oolitic 
limestone and Eeestone, interstratified with clays, 
and resting on light-coloured sands, which contain 
marine fossils. The corals found in the sands are 
often converted into flints, the original structure 
being be.autifully preserved in the hard sflex. The 
beds may be traced from the Islo of Portland, 
capping the oolitic hills as far as Oxfordshire. 
The fossils are chiefly moUusca and fish, with a 
few reptiles. 

POETLA27D CE^IEHT. See Cmnn-T. 
"IPOETLAHD ISLE, a rocky peninsula projecting 
into the English Channel from the shore of Dorset- 
shire, 17 miles west-south-west of St Alban’s Head. 
Its ajjpoarauce suggests the shape of a beatc, and it 
is tlierefore called also the fill of Portland. It is 9 
miles in circumference, is composed of oolitic lime- 
stone, and slopes southward, with an even surface 
Horn the height of 490 feet to that of 30 feet above 
sea-leveL Its sides are extremely rugged, and are 
worn into fantastic caverns by the furious action of 
the waves. The peninsula is supposed to have been 
once an island, but for ages it has been connected 
with the mainland by Chesil Baiih, an extraordinary 
ridge of loose shingle, which, after running north- 
west in a straight hne close to the shore for about 
10 miles, joins the mainland at Abbotsbury. South- 


west winds prevail on this part of the coast, and 
during their continuance the long, ridge of ChesE 
Bank is lashed by a frightful sea, and is the scene 
of frequent shipavrecks, A long narroav inlet of the 
sea, called the Fleet, extends between Chesil Bnulr 
and the shore, and is the haunt of numerous 
wild-fowL Portland Castlcj in the north of the 
isle, is a ponderous building, erected by Henry 
VHL as a protection for this part of the co.ast in 
1520. The peninsula furnishes the famous Port- 
land Stone (q. v.). Portland Breakwater, built of 
stones obtained on the island, partly described 
under the article BreakW-ITEE (q. v.), has provided 
a secure harbour for hundreds of the largest ships ; 
in connection with it are also a naval station, har- 
bour of refuge, and b.atterie3. Pennsylvania Castle, 
in a most romantic district on the east coast, was 
built by John Penn, the grandson of the founder of 
Pennsylvania. Ritfus Castle, or, as it is commonly 
called. Bow and Arrow Castle, also on the east coast, 
is now a ruin, and is generally said to have been 
built by William Eufus. On Portland Bill, the 
southern extremity of the island, are two light- 
houses, one 130, and the other 197 feet above sea- 
leveh Between the southern point and the Shambles, 
three miles to the south-e.ast, a dangerous siuf, weU 
known as the Bate of Portland, is riiised by the 
rushing of the impetuous tides. The convict prison, 
near the east coast, erected in 1S4S, consists of eight 
wings, besides the hospital, chapel, barraclm, and 
cottages for the warders. It accommodates upwards 
of 1500 convicts, besides the officers, and is main- 
tained at an annual cost of upwards of £50,000, or at 
the rate of £33 per prisoner. The inlmbitants of the 
island long remamed a peculiar people, iuterma^- 
ing, and preserving, generation after generation, 
the many curious customs of their ancestors. The 
island itself is chiefly remarkable for its abundant 
supply of excellent spring water, for its building- 
stone, and for its breed of sheep, the flesh of which, 
wcU known as Portland mutton, is celebrated for 
its flavour. The pop. of the parish of P. amounted 
in 1S71 to 9907. 

POETLAHD SAGO. SeeARtni. 

POETLAHD STOHE. This celebrated building 
stone, of which many of the principal buildings of 
London, including St Paul’s Cathedral, Somerset 
House, and m.any of the churches are constructed, 
is the oolitic limestone of Dorsetshire, constituting 
geologically the Portland and Purled: Beds. The 
quarries are chiefly located in tho isl-ands of Port- 
land and Purbeck, and in the Vale of Wardour. 
Tho quantity raised is very large. During the 
heavier works at the Portland Breakwater 730,000 
tons per annum were required for that structure 
alone, and about 30,000 to 40,000 tons are sent 
annually to London and other places. There 
are three different qualities of the stone in the 
same qu.arry: tho uppermost contains numerous 
fossils, and is of a coarse grain; it is therefore used 
chiefly for rough work, such as foundations. It is 
called Eoach by the quarrjTnen. The middle bed 
is much broken, and is called the rubble or rubbljj 
bed, and is of little value; and the lower one is 
fine, white, and compact, and is called the whit, 
or best bed. This last is that which is used for fine 
building purposes. An amalysis of this stone by 
Professor Daniell shews the following composition : 

SUIca, , . * . • 1‘20 
Carbonate of Limo, ^ . 55'IG 

Carbonate oE Magnesia, . . 1*20 
Iron and Alumina, • • ■ 0*S0 

Water and loss, . . • I'Oi 

Besides which ingredients, there is often a trace of 
bitumen present. 
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and Plemisli Protestants, many of -vvlioso descend- 
ants still remain. It is now the property of tlie 
family of D.aW3on, Earls of Portarlington. It 
returns ono member to parliament. Tho toivn is 
well built, and provided with two n-ational, two 
endowed, and also priv.ato schools of considerable 
reputation, at one of wliioh the lato Uulco of 
IVellingtou and his brother Lord Wellesley received 
part oi their education. The rate.ablo value of 
property is .£039. 

POBTCU'LLIS (Fr. porlc, gate, and coulisse, 
from collier, to flow), a frame of wood strengthened 



with iron in tho form of a gr.ating, and sliding in 
vertic.al grooves in tho j.amb3 of tho entrance gate 
of a fortdied jdace, in order to defend tho gate in 
caso of assault. The vertical bars were pointed 
avith iron below, and struch on tho ground when 
tho gr.iting was dropji^d, so ns 
to injure whatever it fell upon. 
In Heraldry, tho portcullis is 
represented with rings at its 
uppermost angles, from which 
chains depend on either side. 
It w.a3 a badge of tlie licaufort 
family, aud borne in virtue of 
their IJe.aufort descent by tho 
Tudor sovereigns. Portcullis 
Fig. 2. i.s the title of a pursuivant in the 

English College oi Arms, whose 
ofllco w.as instituted by lieury VH. 

PORTE, yubliuie Porte, or Ottoman Porte, the 
namo given to the Turhiah g{ivcniiueut. Tho origin 
oi this namo is to bo referreil to the ancient oriental 
custom of making tho gates of cities and of king's 
p.alaces jilaces of as^iombly in coimcction with the 
all'airj of govenrment aud of tlio administration of 
justice, in tlie Byzantine empire this custom was 
adopted, aud the term w.u transferred from tho 
high gate of tho imperial palace to tho goveriimeiit 
whoso authority was there c.Ncrcised. 'I'ho Turlu 
found tho term in common use among tho By/ain- 
tines some tinio jirevious to their establislmieiit at 
Constantinople, and adopted it on tho organisation 
of their empire. The use, among European nations, 
of tho French term Snbliinc I’urlc (‘ Lofty Cato ’) is 
aocoimtcd for by the fact that French is the language 
of European diidomacy. 

POUTER, H.vvip. Seo Suit., Tol. X 
PORTER, a lund of malt liquor which c.amo into 
use in London in 1722. According to Leigh, ‘tho 
m.alt liquors jneviously in uso were .ale, beer, and 
twopenny, and it was customary to c,all for a pint 
or tanliard of half-and-half — i.e., half of alo and 
half of beer, half of alo and half of twopenny, or 
h.alf of beer and Imlf of twopenny. Li tho courso 
of time it also bccamo tho practice to ask for a pint 
or tankard of tbreo-thirds [or, as it f)ec.amo cor- 
nipted, three threads], meaning a third c.ach of ale, 
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beer, and twopenny; and thus the publican was 
obliged to go to tliree casks for a single pint of 
liquor. To avoid this trouble and waste, a brewer 
of the name of Harwood conceived the idea of 
making a liquor which should p,aitakc of tho united 
flavours of ale, beei’, aud twopenny. He did so, aud 
succeeded, calling it entire, or entire butt beer, 
meaning that it was drawn entirely from one cask 
or butt; and being a hearty nourishhig liquor, it 
was very siiitablo for porters and other workin" 
peoiilo. Hence it obtained tho namo of Porter, and 
was first retailed at tho Blue Last, Curtain Road, 
Shoreditch.' 'The chief characteristics of porter aro 
its dark-brown colour, peculiar bitter flavour, and 
agreeable freshness in drinlcing. Until within the 
last twenty years it was generally brewed with malt 
roasted until slightly broivn ; now, however, under 
the improved system of brewing, pale malt, with tho 
addition of some highly roasted, for tho sako of 
colour only, is used.., Enormous quantities are 
brewed by tho London brewers. A kind much 
stronger than ordiuai-y porter is also e.'ctensively 
brewed in London, Dublin, and elsewhere, under 
tho namo of stout. Tho namo porter is now seldom 
used in England, beer being the genenal designation. 

PORTFIRE is a sort of slow nmteh for firing 
guns. It consists of a p.apor tubo from 10 to 20 
inches in length, liUed with a composition thus pro- 
portioned — saltpetre CCO p.arts, sulphur 222 parts, 
ine.aled gunpowder 112 ]>.arts. 'Tho composition is 
rammed with force into tho paper barrel, aud then, 
when ignited, it burns for a considerable period. 
As a substitute, may bo employed soft brown paper 
dipped in a solution of two ounces of nitro to a 
gallon of water, dried, and rolled up to the size of a 
common portfire. Another i>ortfire consists of a rod . 
cut square, of lime, birch, or poplar, boiled for sut 
hours in a solution formed by ilissolving ono pound 
oi nitrate of lead in ono tju.art of water. _ Tho rod is 
subsequently boiled in spirits of turpentine. When 
thoroughly dried, one yard will burn three hours. 

POR'TITOLES are embrasures or openings in tho 
side of a ship of w.ar to enable tho gnus to bo ranged 
ill battery. Tlio portholes are ordinarily square, of 
.size sullicient to enable tho guns to bo pointed at a 
considcrablo angle. In stormy weather tho ports 
aro closed, the gnus being nm in. When tho guns 
aro run out, aud no lighting ia anticipated, h.alf-ports 
are employed to kcop tlio water out. Thero is a row 
oi porta for each gun-dcck, aud by these rows tho 
rating of tho vessel is described as three-decker, 
two-decker, &c. Witliiu tho port, rings aro fi.vcd 
through which tho ropes aro passed for worluug tho 
heavy guus. 

PO'RTICI (formerly Portico), a town of Southern 
It.aly, is situated on tho slopo of Vesuvius, near 
Herculaneum, -1 miles south-c.ast from Haplcs, with 
11,2SS iuhabitmits. Its environs aro delightful, 
and aro dotted all over arith country houses. 
Thero ia .a royal palaco built by Charles HI., but it 
is crossed by tho high road, which divides it in two. 
Facing tho palaco is a fortress rising out of tho sea, 
and there is a sm.all harbour c.alled tho Grau.atcllo. 

PO'RTICO, a covered space with a roof supported 
by columns. It is usiully attached to an important 
building, but sometimes detached, as a shady wallc. 
A ))ortico is called tetrastyle, hexastyle, ootostyle,. 
and dec.a3tyle, acconliug as it has fom-, sLx, eight, or 
ten columns in front. 

PORTIOK, though not a leg.al term, is often, 
used in tho law of intestacy and legacies, aud mo.ans 
a sum of money given to a cluld m disebargo of tho 
obligation incumbent on a parent; and from tho 
circumstanco of its being often given on marri.ige it 
is called a marriage-portion. By tho law of England 




PORTSMOUTH— PORTUGAL. 


Chapel is buried tho brave Sir Charles James 
Kapier (q. T.), who died in this neighbourhood in 
1S53. The dockyard of P., in the district of 
Portse.a, is at present 116 acres in extent, the 
largest in the country. Works are, however, now 
nearly finished, which will increase the area to a 
total of 293 acres. Of this immense naval estab- 
lishmeut, the most noteworthy, if not the most 
recent, features are the mast and rope houses, hemp- 
stores, rigging-stores, sail-loft, and the dry docks, 
spacious enough to admit the Largest vessels, and 
offering every facility for their speedy repair. The 
12 docks vary from 22 to 36 feet deep, lined avith 
solid masonry, and roofed over, and closed by lock- 
gates. Of the various building-slips, one of them, 
*ooied and covered in, is so large that three or 
four vessels can be in process of construction under 
it at the same time. The ^ ood Mills contain a 
number of most ingenious block-making machines, 
the invention of Sir Isambard Brunei, in which 
rough timber, introduced at one end, is cut, 
'■quared, drilled, bored, and turned into the re- 
quired shape. About 150,000 blocks are made 
■('re annually, and the machines require the attend- 
■■■ee of no more than four men. In the smithy% 
'■chors are forged by .aid of a Nasmyth’s hammer. 

■ *■'0 dockyard also contains the residences of the 
■perintending officers, and a school of naval 

■ ■.hitecture. 

Portsmouth Harbour, about 420 yards wide at 
■'s entrance, exp.ands into a spacious basin; extcnd- 

■ ig inland for about 4 miles, and having a breadth 
■f 3 miles along its northern shore. 'Large war- 
essols can enter and lie at anchor at all times of 
be tide, Tho outward entrance is defended by 

nnkton Fort and Southsea Castle. Tho position 
if this harbour is highly favourable. It is situated 
the middle of the channel, close to the magniti- 
-nt anchorage of Spithead, where 1000 ships of 

■ e lino may ride without inconvenience, and is 

■ ider shelter of the Isle of Wight, and opposite 
be French arsenal of Cherbourg. 

Tho local trade of P. is supported by the dock- 
aid and the other public establishments of the 

■ nu. Brewing is largely carried on. Coals, 
■ff'e, sheep, corn, and pro\Tsions are imported 
om our own coasts, and timber and wine from 

broad. In 1S75, 1937 vessels, of 185,756 tons, 
■tered, and lOSO, of 53,446 tons, cleared the port. 
The importance of this port dates only from the 
cign of Henry VIH. Its defences were strengthened 
y Elizabeth, and afterwards in a more thorough 
.miiPT- by William IIL Here, in a house that stiU 
.oiains in the High Street, and which was then 

■ • inn called the ‘Spotted Uog,’ the Duke of 
"ckingham (the ‘Steenie’ of King James) was 
-snsqi'pif.. ’ by Johu Fcltou. Ou the 29th of 

■ gust 1782, when its commander. Admiral 
empenfeldt, was avriting in his cabin, tho Royal 
urge went down in the harbour, and nearly 1000 
vfc were lost 

PORTSMOUTH, a city and the only seaport of 
cav Hampshire, U.S., is ou the south bank of the 
iscataqua River, three miles from the Atlantic, 

■ ■'i 54 miles north-north-east of Boston; a avell- 

■ ilf town, having 10 churches, athenmum, state 

■ ocnal, academy and public schools, 2 market- 
duses, almshouse, 5 banks, manufactories of cotton 

■ d hosiery, foundries, and breweries. There is a 

■ fe and deep harbour, a United States’ naa-y-yard, 
•ving a balance-dock, 350 feet long, and two forts, 
1‘CIeary and Constitution. Settled in 1623. Pop. 

370) 9211. 

PORTSMOUTH, a city and port of Virginia, 
,S., on the west bank of Elizabeth River, opposite 


Lorfolk, and 8 miles from Hampton Roads. It has 
a court-house, scientific and milit.ary academyq 5 
newspapers, 13 churches, tobacco-factories, &c., and 
connections with the southern railways. Its 
proximity to Fortress Monroe caused it to be held, 
durmg the W-ar of Secession, by the Federal forces. 
Pop. in 1870, 10,492. 

PORTSMOUTH, a village of Ohio, U.S., on the 
north bank of the Ohio River, at the mouth of the 
Scioto, the terminus of the Scioto and Hockin<r 
Valley Railway, and Ohio and Erie Canal, 115 nul^ 
east-by-south from Cincinnati, and 90 south of 
Columbus. It has 14 churches, 2 iron foundries, 
3 machine-shops, 2 distilleries, 6 banks, and 5 
newsp-apers. Pop. (1860) 6268 ; (1870) 10,592. 

PO'RTUGAL, the most westerly kingdom of 
Europe, a part of the great Spanish peninsula, 
lies in 36’ 55'— 42’ S' N. hat., and 6’ 15'— 9’ 30' W. 
long. Its greatest length Rom north to south is 
368 miles, and its average breadth from east to west 
about 100 miles. The kingdom of P. Proper is 
bounded by the Atlantic on the S. and W., and by 
Spain on the N. and E. Its distinctive subdivisions, 
with their several areas and populations, are given 
in the foUowing table : 


CosxmrsTAi, PoaicoAL. 


ProTincei. 

Dijtricu. 

Anx in 

Pop, 1870. 

iluino, 

Viana» 

Braja, 

Borto, 

Braganza, 

Yilla-Bea], 

300156 

965,010 

Tais 03 HOHJLS, 

3930-76 

369,597 

Bzini, 

ATciro, 

Coimbra, 

Yiseu, 

GuarJa, 

Castello-Branco, 

S375'77 

1,299,253 

Esraruaiirsa, 

Lciria, 

Santarem, 

Lisbaa, 

61S0'97 

840,829 

ALurrEJO, 

Portalegre, 

E\ora, 

0S93-D3 

335,785 

Alcuivs, 

Faro, 

2315'25 

192,104 


Total, 3t5.0iS-29 

4,011,005 ! 


Islands . — The Azores, 1133 square miles; pop. 
(1868) 252,480. Madeira, &c., 330 square miles ; 
pop. 113,341. 'The total area of the home territories 
of P. is therefore over 37,500 square miles ; in 1874 
the pop. was estimated at 4,677, o02.’ 

The colonial possessions of P. are, in A frica — Cape 
Verd Islands, 163002 square miles; pop. 76,003. 
Senegambia, 35,437’50 square miles ; pop. 8500. 
Islands of San-Thome and Principe, off Guine.a, 
448’56 sq. m. ; pop. 23,681. Ajuda, 12 sq. m. ; 
l)op. 700. Angola, Benguela, 200,002'50 squ.are 
miles ; pop. 2,000,000. Mozambique and depend- 
encies, 283,500 square miles ; pop. 300,000. In 
Asia — Goa, Salcete, 1440 6 square miles ; pop. 
474,234. Damao, Diu, 94'08 square miles ; pop. 
53,283. In the Indian Archipelago, 2877 sq. m. ; pop. 
250,000.. ilacao, 11’76 sq. m. ; pop. 71,739. Total of 
colonies, 526,041'4S square miles ; pop. 3,258,140. 

Physical Aspect, Ac. — P. must be regarded as 
essentially a littoral country, forming the Atlantic 
or western part of the Spanish peninsula, from 
which it is sep.arated by political, rather than 
physical boimdaries. Its mountains and rivers 
are, arith few exceptions, mere western prolonga- 
tions of those of Spain. The principal mountain 
ranges lie about half-way inland, leaving almost 



PORTLANB VASE— POETSMOUTH. 


POETLAED VASE. A beautiful cinerary urn, 
of transparent dark-blue glass, found about the 
jiiiddlo of tbo IGth c. in a marble sareopb.agua near 
Eomo (see tlio article Glass, wliere it is lignred 
and described). It was at lirst deposited in tbo 
Barberini Palace at Eomo (and benee often called 
the Barberini Viiso) ; it then became (1770) the j)ro- 
jicrty, by purchase, of Sir William Ilamiltun (ij. v.), 
from wlioso possession it paised into that of 
the Duchosa of Portland. In ISIO the Duke of 
Portland, one of the trustees of the British Jluaeum, 
allowed it to be placeil in that institution, retaining 
hia right over it as his own property. In IS-IS a 
miscreant named William Lloyd, app.arcntly from 
an ius.me love of mischief or a disc.ased ambition for 
notoriety, d.ashed this valuable relic to pieces avith a 
stone. Owing to the defective state of the haw, 
only a alight imnishment could bo inflicted ; but .an 
act w.ei immediately leissed, making such an ollcnco 
punishable with imjiriaonment for two years, and 
one, two, or three public or [irivato whipping.). The 
pieces of the fractured vase were carefully g.ithered 
up, and afterwards uniteil in a veiy complete manner; 
and thus rep.aired, it still exists in tho Miibetim, 
but is not shewn to the jmblie. A small number of 
cojne.s of the Portland \ ase were made many years 
ago by ilr Wedguood, and were sold at 2o guineas 

e. ich. 

POUTL.’VW', a small manufacluring town of the 
county of Waterford, Alun.ster, Ireland, about 10 
miles We-it-north-west of Waterford. P. hx) risen 
wilhm the la't -I'l \esrs from a sm.dl village into a 
town of great aetuity and of exteu.>ivo manuf.tc- 
tuns, through the enteipriio of .a single family 
named .Maleein ,on, by whom the cotton mamiucture 
hai been introilueid wiUi gia.il succe-s. The popu- 
lation 111 laVl w.u ;>7TI, ooniiderably more than 
tIUO'lof whom Wore Itoinan t'athohes, tile remainder 
being iiriiieip.illy l’io(..,t.mt Epueop.dians. P. ii 
ailniir.inly iiiovnlul with eeliools ami other iii.titn- 
tniii ) lor the soci.il and moral improveineul of the 
I'opiilatiim. 

PU'UTO ALE'GUM, a town of Bra.'.il, capital of 
the priivinee of Bio tiramlo do .''id, st.iint) at the 
iiortli-wi )t ixtioniity of tho Ld;e of I'.ilo', by 
im.nuof whieh it eoinmnnieati i with the se.u It 
w.is fotiioled in ITl-'l, n Well bmlt, and eoiitaini 
tfU.UUl) inh.diitant,i. It it piovnkd with wharfs; 
mill its trade, though byiiome.iiii ineoiijiderahle, 
liai hardly shared to the full in the reeeiit .idv.uice- 
nient of tile jiro .jierity of l!ra.'il. 

PoUTOliBLLO, a p.iiliaiuont.iry hiirigli and 
wateriiig pl.ico, oeeiipns .1 pl.im mi the .■.onth bank 
of the Pirth of I’orlli, in the county of iwlinlmrgh, 
ami three niilet e.e,t ttf the eity ttf that name by' 
the Xorth Bntiih It.idway. .V eemniodioiis new 
luwn-li.dl w.es neenlly bmlt. Tliii town ii a 

f. ivoiirite ri )ort for ; ea-bathiiig and .smiinier tiii.ir- 
teri dniing the ia.a.oni. .1 m.irine promeii.ide, a 
mile 111 length, null along the slmro; ami theie is 
.•inelegant iron pier, I'JoU feet long, with stall to 
aeeoniinudale 'JlillU peivoiis, ami .1 sjaeimis .•■.ilnuu 
for the u.ie of visitors. P. is also a maniif.ielnnng 
town, ami it) mannfseliiring tslshlnhintati com- 
pri le iKjtteries, and e.ii llieiiw.ire, holtle, brick, and 
paper work ), ie. Pop. (Ih71) ."nlTd ; and, m 
Hiininier, between "UOD and bUnO. The town derivu 
it) name from the lir.it house liiiilt here about the 
time of the sei/uro of tlie town of Puerto Bello, 
111 the I .tliimia of P.in.im.i, nml c.illed Portobello. 

POUTD llBLLlb .'^ec Puuino Bi:li.o. 

PG KTO h'KUUA.KJ. See Eui.i. 

PO ETO :\IAUUI'ZIO. .‘^ee Sui'f., Vol. X. 

PO'ETO XO'VO.a lowniiithe.MadrasPresidcncy 
of India, situated on the C'eromandel eo.ist, in lat. 

CUu 


11° 31' N., and long. 70’ 51' E. Botb tho Danes 
and tho Dutch had formerly a factory bore. 'Tho 
placo is celebrated for tho battle fought hero on Isfc 
July 1781, avbon Sir Eyro Cooto defeated Hyder 
Ali. 'Tlic British force consisted of only 7878 men, 
including artillery ; Ilyder'a .army numbered over 
G0,000. Cooto was retiring before Ilyder. sVfter 
le.aving P. N., ho had only advanced a few 
miles .along tho seashore, when ho found his path 
intercepted by tho enemy’s batteries, the sea con- 
lining him on tho right, and a range of sand-luUs 
on tho left, 'i'iio British army made two assaults; 
in one, they carried tho batteries; in tho other, 
they took advantage of an opening in the sand- 
hills, which Ilyder had negleotcd to guard, and 
came suddenly upon the enemy's llaiilc, A schooner 
of war meantime standing m close, poured her 
hro.adsides of small guns into tho enemy. 'Their 
rout was comiilete. P. X. is celebrated for its 
iron foimdry’, whieh of lato years has supplied much 
of the material for tho Madras railw.ays. Pop. of P. 
N., c.illed by' the natives Piiranijipclta, about 7200. 

POTtTO EI'CO. Sec PuEiiTO Eico, 

POUTEEE. See Sityii 

PO’ETEEliVE (from /Jorf and reeve, Saxon 
'jereja, :i word of similar ori'dn to the Gennau 
'jnt/, signifying a governor or eliief magistrate), tho 
princip.il m.agijtrato in .a maritime towm 'This was 
tho early namo of the ollieor afterwards c.alled 
mayor in London and elsewhere. 

PO'ETSEA ISL.VXD, a small island on the 
south eoxst of llamiishire, has on its west side 
PorLumiuth.lI.arhour, on it.) .'lOiith-e.aat side Lang- 
ston ll.irhour, on its e.a.st .side Chichester Harbour, 
ami i.i iiep.ir.ited from tbo mainland on tbo north 
by a narrow eh.iimel, ero sed by several bridges. 
It i.i four miles long, by from two to three miles 
bro.ul, and contains tho important towns of 
Port >e.a ami Portsmouth (‘P v.). 

PO'UTB.MOUTII, the chief n.av.al .arsenal of 
(ire.it Biit-iin, ami an important seaport, market- 
town, ami munioip.il .ami parliaiuent.iry borimgli, in 
tho Louth of ll.imp-liire, st.indj on the south-west: 
shore of Porl.'ea Isl.iml ( 11 . v.), at the entrauco to 
Poituiioutli Jl.irbour, amt opposite tbo town of 
liosport, with which it commuiiicates by means of 
•a bte.uii-briilge. It is 71. miles south-west of 
London by the London ami .South-western Ikiilw.ay. 
Bi.ude.i tho p.in’jh of P., the limits of the iminicipal 
ami p.irli.inient.ary borough, whieh are eo-e.xteiisive, 
iiielude aLo the p.irish and town of PorLsu.i, and tho 
oiit-w.ird.) Lamlport ami .Southje.a, 'The poinil.ation 
of the liorough.with iti .ailmrbi.was (1871) 113, oG9. 
P. is fur the most p.irt a nie.iu-looking, dirty town, 
though, .as .a fortress, it i) considered tho most 
perfect ill Brit.iin. Eormidable b.atteries defend 
tlio ll.irhour; and h.astioncd ramparts, f.aced uith 
iii.uioury, planted with trees, and surronmled by 
treiiehes and outworks, ciieloso the town. Purtse.i, 
.about .a mile to tho iiurlh, is similirly fortitied, tho 
liiie) of iti l.aml-defeueej being distinct from that of 
Portiimuitli. tJoutlise.i, wliieli is situ.ited outside 
tlio w.ills shirting tiuutlise'.a Common, is rapidly 
iiiere.iiiitg and is now a fashionable watering-place. 
Ill the town proiier, there are few objects of note. 
I'le.Lsing views m.iy he had from the r.imiiarts and 
b.atterie.s, ai tho harbour, the roaiUte.id of Spitlie.iel, 
,iml tbo Isle of Wight, oil the coast of which tbo 
white M.ills of the roy.il residence of Osborne House 
are seen gleaming among the trees. Among the few 
uoLiblu buildings may be mentioned the eburoh of 
.'it Thomas, the ebancel ami traiiseiits of wbicU 
date from tlio 12lli c., and which contains a ghastly 
ceiioUph in memory of the murdered Diiko of 
Biiekingliam (see In front of the Garrison 
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aqj naq^ •ajnpamaAjsg' qsinadg pna noaq jo 
snotjAod sapiBaq ‘‘x jo mopSniq jnasaAd aqj jo ipad 
jajaaA3 aqj pasudmoo amajisriq jo aanjAOAd xuajsaAA 
aq; qoujAA jo' ‘SAOjasAcI ifq panASAoS ‘saoniAOAd 
aaAq; ojnt papiAip ebaa apisnraad aq; ‘BnjsnSny 
Aapnri 'sqao niajsaAA pna snauaqi ;na]ona aq; 
JO sauojuia; aq; jo SAOAanbnoo sa snannScqipao aq; 
paAAoqoj’ oqAA ‘Euaraoa; aq; mo:q paAuap’sT ‘apxsutnad 
qEinadg aq; jo snotpod nAojsoAA aq; jb aAaq' oaa 
qoiqAA aopon ;s3qAaa aqq — ‘ivCnno^ Jb fluojsijg- 
■nopapidbd aq; jb Esap jttaAa nr paASAd iA;o3tq pna 
noj;i;sAadns qsassoAS aq; aonaq' pna ‘a;UAA a 6 paaA 
o; a'lqami naAa oae EAapAo asaaoj aq; pna ‘aAtijpo 
p;nani jo aaASap ;aaA3 ^na EsasEod niaq; Snoma 
snoBAad aabj ijIinaAOiB pna Apq> aAa jfaq; ‘ajdoad 
a sy ’aSqqo o; ^paaA pna ‘jnjAaaqo ‘ajqajidsoq 
‘SmsudAKjna ‘SopoASSAad ‘sABAq ‘ai;op;ad XiaBna;ni 
‘ASAaAAoq ‘aAB ^aqx 'JiajdErp pna aonaSaAaAjxa o; 
paxnpni bab ^aq; pna ‘Esanajqod ajiAASS pna ‘jliapag 
\ snoinomaAao ‘iqisoqABA aiqEnnnAa;ni m aSpipni 
.^aqX qaSnpoq jo aanapnadapm aq; ajapqnraa 
•o; oS'a Bapn;n3a aasj a B;dnia;;a Aiaq; jo ;nnbooa 
no iEnoiaa'C pna paA;aq 3;aAa;3Ant q;tAA pAaSaA AAon 
^aq; moqAA ‘n3Aq;aAq qEynadg Araq; moAj jCgapnassa 
A3j^ -^sq; ‘apisuiuad aq; jo nopapdod janiSuo 
aq; jo EnnnnaA aq; eb papAaSaA aq jfjqaqojd 
iCiBA jCam asanSipAO^ aq; qSnoqjjy ’BaAiiSg 
;a3-qoiq; ‘;Aoqs pna ‘saXa pams ‘EaAn;aaj AapiSaA 
EEaj aAaq ‘Enn[B Aa;qSq q;fAA ‘E;au;Bq» nAaqpon 
OAom aq; jo EaAi;an aq; apqAA i BOAnSg aApoa pna 
^nq ‘nnjB ‘pa; pna ‘Enpis nAAOAq-qAap aAaq 
EaouLAoAd asoq; jo ajdoad aq; pna ‘ajqpdaoAad Xaba 
pps Et jaamap oiqaAy aq; ‘ora;niajy pna aAAuSjy 
nj -aaBA pasnn a ana aBanSnpox aqx — 

•E;na;iqaqni OOO'OI naq; aAoni aAaq qonjAA JX 
/po pna ‘000‘0S Bpoaaxa nopapdod osoqAA d;ta on 
ET aAoqj ‘pjidTTO aq; pna (aa -1)) opodQ Eapisap 

i^nmqoajiinain pna ‘oijEijAa ‘XAaAa;p lo 
;nTTOtna ipms aq; jo aAjnao aq; si ‘[ajidao aq; ‘(-a -t) 
noqsrj “nopaoypaiib djAodoAd on paan EnoissoioAd 
panAaoj aq; jo.Ciia jo sajanpaAS ;nq ‘.mnnna iad'csy 
qsaoi ;a OAsq ;siiin sapiidap aqx T-Z^ jo amoont na 
SniAaq eudzijio pa Aq jfpoaAip nosoqa bae jaqniaqo 


pnooas aq; jo EAaqmatn aqx "BaASap jaapnapaon 
na q;iAA Aaq;aSo; ‘00?? Jo aniooni pnutia na jo nois 
-Eassod aq; no qnapnadap apam Siiiaq ;i ‘jfoaAoo;siAa 
jCAB;paAaq gmqsiioqa ^ipad 'pf gp m po’ssad Ba.A Aiai 
a ‘^jiAaqa no SnpsTBqns ‘sAadnad j’o noi;pnoa aq; 
o; pabnpaA naaq “niAaq EoSjapt^ aq; jo knain ^ad^. 
TioTjapdod ajoqAA aq; jo q;qSia-ano a;n;i;snoo ‘•o:j 
‘^Aapo jaqSp ‘spiogjo Aaddn aq; ipiAA ‘asaq; pna 
‘soCppij- pna sopv]ti}ij} o;m paptAp si i;piqon aTjj, 
■oaipanrEjj pna ‘aapiiag- ‘znian^ ‘BAjiijij; ;a saoajad 
aq; aoj pa3naqoxa si snosaas A3q;o ;a qopAA ‘noqsaj; 
;a BapiqjtBsaoa^ sop aaiqax aq; bi ipmoa pna Sniq 
aq; jo aanappoA Aa;TnAA aqx •aAiag jo aoniAX jo aj;;; 
aij; EAaaq jiiaAadda-Aiaq aqx J° Eapjs 

q;oq no , aAAaSjy jo pna pSnprox Jo Sm3[' jo api; 
aq; EAiraq ag; ‘ajp aoj nasoqa EAaqmatn jo pas^ 
-moo poimoo a pna ‘3;a;g jo BAajsrann jqs jo jamqao a 
^q pojBiBBa SI qoAanom aqx ’BAa’joA zCq pajoaia ‘SAoq 
-mam £()x jo Aapaj aq; pna ‘nSiaABAOs aq; JCq ajp aoj 
nasoqo ‘saapnaAS jo pasodmoo AoniAoj aq; ‘sopDjhdjCT 
sop SDMiuvQ aq; pna ‘ssuvj’ sop soavum^ aq; jo ;sm 
-noD pna ‘s?}uoq papao aAa saApapnasaAdai jo Easnoq 
aqx •sanp ajam pna ajaraaj aq; nt aqpa XABjpiaAaq 
Smaq nAiOAO aq; ‘jfqoianom XEnopippsiioo a bi 'p; 

miadg JO drpqx jo apoa ao 
‘ otnddqtjx oSippg aq; pna ‘‘o q;gx 3q; 3° npoo ants 
-nojxy aq; qjiii aonapAoaoa in paAa;snnmpa xii;s bi 
AAtq ‘apaA; o; SniAAOjaA Bjms o; pAaSai m Smjdbosjj 
pajdopa BijfAnr dqjaiA; sasao amos nt pna ‘opqnd oab, 
Bpiuoo aqx ‘ESnipp’ e;i spioq piadda jo qinoo qSiq 
aq; oqa aiaqAA ‘nbqETj ;a pa;aoox aAa qoiqAA jo 
9 ‘aopsnC jo Epraoo jlt Jo snaara Aq x>o;oa_ga’Ei AAaj 
aq; jo nbpaAjsnnmpn aqx — ’S-7 ‘pisiuiusaop) ’mv'j 
•BaraniOA OOO'OOE 3° jC^aiqii oqqnd a 
pna ‘(saonaiog JO Xraapaoy aq;) ijaioospanABaj a saq 
noqs^ •Ejnapips OOOT ?noqa pna ‘BAOssojoAd j;g ‘sat; 
-pioaj aAp Eaq ‘adoAtijp ni jsapjo aq; jo ano ‘aAcpnioQ 
;a ^lEABApin ano aqx •Ejooqos SnraiaA; jCiajigm pna 
‘laABii 'labpjam ‘laouap pna f ojAodo pna’ ’noqBi’j; 
;b saimapaoB otnqoapfiod i Bjooqos Xiaptioaos Aaq;o 
is piiB 'smnaoix- gt aAB OAaq; i s[tdnd OOO'STT 
‘siaqoaa; aiatnoj cOS P“® SToo q3M^ ‘siooqoB /ab; 
•namaja XSOS Epna[st e;i pna 'j nt aAo.iA aiaq; flsi 
nj 'pBOAojua /pm moAj Aaj si ;nq’‘ffgl nt po;oBna 
EBAA noiiBonpa /Aospodmog ’•qoAiiqo aq; jo jojjnoo 
pna nojsiAAadnB aq; moij aaAj /[aji;na bi rioi;aonpa 
opqnp; •Aoaiajnj aq; jo Aajsnnjq aq; bi ’ qopi-iA 
jb paaq aq; ;a ‘pomioo Aouadns’a’/q papnojniAo’dns 
AAon BI qoiqAA : nopaonpa o; piaSaA nt adoiiijx jo 
Eaujmioo Abq;o aq; AAO|aq spnajs 'jsma jpjs ronn 
joj EjnaAnoo ;nq ‘fggx aoniB paApossip naaq oAaq 
Baiiajsanora aqx ’OOO'ST 9® naAiS bi saAno Snippq 
ASiop JO Aaqnmn aqx ’/jpiqon AaqSrq jo ‘azapnaAr) 
aq; o; Snofaq ‘sdoqsiq naajAnoj aq; qjiAA ‘asaq; 
pna ; BAOAjx JO doqsiqqoAy aq; pna ‘mopfemq aq; jo 
a;BnnAd bi oqAA ‘aSag jo doqsiqqoAy aq; ‘noqsrj jo 
qoABiAjB^ {antpAag aqi iCq aoao papisaAd oab qoiqAA 
‘saEaboip aaiq; ojtn poppAip ei qnonraAOAoS 
aq; Aq pauoponas ‘jaAaAAoq’ ‘bab’ drqBAOAv jo Eaoa[d 
;na;s3;oAj ‘opiodo pna noqsiq ;y ' •BpaaAo'jaqjo o; 
nopBAajo; o];;p BAiaqs pna ‘araog; jo qoAnqg aq; o; 
/{aAisnjosa jsonqaBSnopq — •noijnonjiy 

'SSo'l ni p3pmibj'‘japAO 
aoiAABB xpAiD ano Bt OAoq; ‘asaq; sapisag; "ajiajij; 
JO ;aq; moq POST ^ pajBAadas ebaa qonjAA ‘mojcsiiAOp 
jo nqop ;g' jo AapAO aq; pna S ciST ^ p3qsi[qa;sa 
‘asojr'j npijj^ jo /paq ong SCSI poEinaSAo-aA pna 
‘CSPI*''q popimoj ‘pAOAAg pna abaa'ox aq; : siAy :o 
joipanajj ;g ; cigj nt papntioj ‘;BiAqg jo AopAQ oq; 
‘•ziA — pooq;qSitiq JO BAopAo xiB oab aAoqx ■aJnaia^i^ 
pna ‘apianqy ’‘aquiuij ‘saaosag Enaipip -g ‘bbapj 
ana jnapiodrai 8Aom aq; £noray -sagsao paiiijAoj 
OAom aAB qonjAA jo jaqrann Aa;anAS aq; ‘so'-'-'ijAoj 
og EBq "j 'ojAodg pna noqsiq ;a oia rindap 
XBAan jadioniAd aqx "snnS eg qjaiA ‘An.^od-ma-qs 
;noq;iAA EjassaA JT pna ‘snnb ggj SoiAjjvo ‘.-;.i=?a.A 


TroQiaoa: 



POItTUGAIi. 


tlio wliolo o£ its 500 miles of coaslluio a Hat 
saiuly tract, avitU fow rocUy liciullamls, and hence 
tliere are scarcely auy harbom-j or places of safe 
ancliora" 0 , cxeci)t at the cnibouclmrei of the 
larger rivers, 'i’ho highest range is the Serr.i ile 
Ifstrella, avhich, passhig from norlh-iiorth-east to 
Boiith-sonth-avcst, through lleira aiul l-litreiiiaihira, 
terminates in the sleep acelivitiia of Cintr.i ami C.ip 
la llocca, near Lishnii. 'i'he principal chain, which 
is also Unown .as the .Sena ila Junto, incrgcs in a 
series of riilgc.s, which covi r a tract thirty miles in 
length, hetweeu the Tagus and the i.o.a. Another 
mountain range, named the Scrr.v do CaUlcrao .and 
the Serra do Mouchiipie, hut constituting a mere con- 
tinuation of the .S[iaiii di Sierra .Morena, crosses the 
Bouthern ]iart of L*. from cast to west, and terminates 
in its mo.it suullicrn promontory of Capo St Vincent. 
The. 0 rang, I, with thu mimoruui mounl.un-spiirs 
that intcn.cct thu niirthcra di.dricta in every 
direction, so thoroughly occupy thu area of P., that 
there are only two or threo plains of .any extent in 
the whiilo country, and thc.o arc sitnateil to the 
Wi. t of Iho (lu.'.di.ana, in .\lcmtcjo, .and in Itcir.i 
and li.dri mailnra, near thu T.igus and Voiiga. 
The vallcya are very uuuutou t, and liy their great 
fruitfulue, I, piiicnt a stnUiii ; coutr.Lit to the 
barn u and rurged mount. uui hy winch they .aro 
cnclMiid. Thu jiiuicip.d lavcr.i enti-r I*. Ireia .Spaiii. 
Of till e, Iho largi d .are the Ou.ntiana, wlncli, 
h.avin^ .'^p.am near lUd.ijo.’, forini in part the 
houud.iry lictuieu the iuulh.ru provinces of 
the' ui;cldeiuuig liiug.leiu; wlido tlei Mitdio ami 
Duuro, liov.iu,’ We t, term a p.'.rt of the h.aiudary 
in tin' inalli .uni iiurth . i !. '1 ne Ta ;u or TVje, 

Intel > ti P, from iti u rt!,. m fientnr t.> the 
lo'atlern t' ruun.a'.n n of tiie 1'. {r.ili Mountain', 
while iteut.r. the ;•.! a lit'.!" h !"W I.i.iieii. Th ■ 
M.jie!i t!.e' l.ir .t ri'. . r I.i h.n nn • < nlir. ly t > P , 
aft. r ree-i iviii ; imni. r'ai i .ilihn nl i in it i Cuiit e. f'.I! i 
into the .'.1 ..hunt uu'lv.ay h. t..'';i th" Iluiiro .enl 
the'T.i.'uc The l.'.r, ' r tic, r althou ;h o! truet d 
:.t tin ir Uiuiitii willi el.'.n ■■ roa i h..ri, airu.-il .adimr- 
ahle im .'.n i of interii.d iiavi.-iti in, tog. tie r with tin' 
linnnreni h .r striauu, an. I in: ;ht thr»u.;li c.cni!. 
h • cniiiuet' .1 into one gr. .it e. ite-m of i.'at r r.aite i; 
hilt Intln rti nothin' li . i h.en eloU" t.> impro'.e 
the e ; re..t Iiatur.’.! ad'.antv;. K\' < pt a t. '..' 
iiiu-ant nil t.i.i, P. h.ii im Id.. '. It hai i.dt- 
in ir In 1 on the ce.-. .t, in .r ’.nl d in K tr. in '.dura, 
nn.l .\\eirii in 1!. ira, he nr.- I, iiu.mt.t..-i of ; ilt 
.ai.-.iniit:..lly ohtanii .Ihy . '.a;, iratn.ii. -Min. r..!- pnn ;i 
are nhnuil .nt in in iny j.e:ti ..f th" c.iuiitry, h-.it 
lut'n rio lin y li..-.e I-en .dino.t wholly ii.-:h.t..l. 

Tile vie.ndy to th" t- ni oCe.in t-nip-.n lii" 
clini.it.' of P , -in I e.eii.ptt it Iroin tin- iliy In at hy 
win. h .-^pain 1 1 M S. 1. The gnat m-.pialitn i «•! 
tin- .•.ir:..i.- pr-.-hi hiw.-v. r. yteal <!iv. r .tu i 
cliiuit" ; fur wh.li! i-n...' l.d! i ..'■n!.i!..iitly on tins 
liioniit.iin > 111 tin- north- rn pr.-Mn.-. it ii n.--..-r 
lee 11 ill tin) I'lWliinis of 111 .' lontln-iu ill tr..t'. 
V. hi re i-piing ln-,-ir. i with th's n- .v je.ar, and 
liarve .1 II oii-r hy innl uiiiiin r. Ih.in lalli ahiii-.il- 
.aiitly, e .p'-e-i.-.lly' on tin) ce.. t, fiolii Oitoh. r to 
M.ercli, ami. ;. i .i ;-e in ral ndc, the i hinate ii tie.illay 
ill tin- ih-valid .ii.tr.eti ev. ii uf tin- . uiitln-ni pro- 
vine. i; hut inah-.r.a and tV’-e-r jn-vad ill l-)-.v l!..t 
l.andi ami near tlie ■ dl mar he'. The iiii.in .aiuiu.al 
t- nip -luliire at I.i hoii is 01' pahr. 

The natural preilncta coin poinl totin' diver. ity 
of the phy.iic.-.l an.l clini.itie comhlnm', tor while 
Laih-y, oat i, an.l win .it, m n.-.-, llav, ainl In nip, i.re 
grow n in the iiioie elevated tract i, rice ii cultiv.it- d 
in the lowl.ainli, tlio o.eh tlinve i in the iiorthcin, 
the clii.itnut in the ce-ntr.d, an.l the ce-rU, date, 
anil Aimne-an .alo i in tin; .-.-juthcni p.srti, while 
cvery L,.vcie-j of Knropean, anil vaiiuns Uiiids of 


Ecmi-lropical friiita and vegetables, aro grown iu 
dilfcrent parts of tlio country. The soil is gcuer.ally 
rich, but .agriciiltnro is cvcrywlioro neglected, and 
is fc.ircely mado suht-ervient to the wants of tlio 
population. Tlio cultivation of the vino and that 
of the olivo aro almo.'>t the solo branches of industry; 
from tho former is derived the rich reel whio fami- 
liarly Uiiowii to us as Port, from its being shipped at- 

0 Porto, ‘ llio port.’ Thu mineral products mcludo 
goUl, niitimony, lead, coiiper, iiiaihle, slate, coal, 
iron, and salt, hut of thc.eo thu hast i.s alone worked 
ill siiHiciciit ijuantity for exportation, aud is in 
c.agcr demand lor tho British market, on accoinit of 
its superior liardiiesj, which adapts it specially for 
the ; .siting of meat for ahips. 

Thu liiie..t cattlu aro re.arcd in tlio north, tho 
hor.,e-s of Alemtujo aiul tho theci> of Be-ira aro most 
v.ilued. .Mules .and a'-sc.l aro the principal hc-.a.',ts 
of hureloii. (ioats and jiigi aro iiniiu-roiu, aiul aro 
r.u..e-el at a very low-e.-st, in .all thu luouut.aiu 
ili..trict,!. Tho r.-sriiig o: hues and sUk-woniis is 
being pnr.,'.iiil with oomewhat incrc.a.SLrl energy of | 
late ye-.ir.i. l-'L h is .ahniidant in all the rivers and ; 
on thu eo.-.-.L Thu tnimy and anchovy lishe-rieJ of 
-Mgarve are of con iilcr.ibl-c impurtance. : 

CuiniA- ro\ i(r . — Tho ei.iiiinerei.al iiidnslry of tho , 
coimtry l.d! i vi rv l.’.r helo-.v its pliy..ieal capabilities, I 
and Oport'f ami ki.ibon aro tile only centres of , 
in-amii.ictnru .ui.l ti.ide, the former of which h.as ; 
iuip.iit.ant lilk and glove m.amiuetoriej, and pro- : 
line. .1 ;.ii ineon .id'-raldu ipi.antily of linen, cotton, and 
wo.jl l.ihiiei, in- tal an.l e-iitlu nwaro gooJ. 1 , t-Aaeco, 
eigir.i, le-atlicr, .'Ce-. Butin tho It) ye.iri prece.liii' 
I"),)), th-,' a.;riciiltur.’.l exputi had ito'.iUl. iL In 
la7:i. -!t'U fui.-ign ve.. ci.i eat r.--!, nml -l!)7o cleared 
thu porti of P. ; of Portuguese le-a-going vo .els, 
7-'l I nt-.reil. .and I Rrl cle.ire 1; an.l of cii-a-it-.-ri, ol.'i'J | 

1 nt -r. d, ami el.-.ire.l. In Detober 1575, 5011 | 

mil. i of r.iilv.-.iy Were open, an.l l.ll mure in ennr.u i 
of eon.itmction, princip dlv in tli'C environs of Lidieiii, 
tlporto, .'-'int.irem, .ml Vigo; hut tii.; oiint.";.' is 
.iliiMit entirely witho'.it roa.I., tho I'e-.v whi.-!i e.xrit : 
h'.vmg 1 . . II ms !e only v.ithi-.i the l.\..t thirty yiar.i, 

I . f..re which tini" Uie w liule of the king loin w .ii in 
tho . am.' imp.i . able eond.tioii in whicii the . ..lithe m ' 
pr.jviiice I still lemsin. Tile ..e.-.reity and iuelU- j 
enn.-y of bri'ig. i, .'.nd the toUl w.uit of c.'.n.iL', ■ 
r.-ml. r iuteriisl tr.ililo aim., it impr.i.-tic.ible', .and, .as 
.1 in..tt- r of conr e, put an iinp.v .iblo barrier in tiio , 
-.-..ly of til-.' progre lot civi!i...ili.jn, and tli-j growth - 
of mst.ri.d pr...iiK lily. _ ■ 

'lli'i e.xp.irti, whi.'-ii con.sit .almOit entirely of 
wine, fr.iil'. I'll, and eurk, are eiiii-!lv ..ent to Great 
Bnt.iin uiid her e-.b.nii I. In 1575 the- e.\ports from I 
P. t.> lingl-i-sd were v.iliie Int Tl.-ll 1,U71. .\.inong..t 
tin.' export!, th.) wins alone moii..po!i-ed two- 
tinr.ll *>f tlo* t.'t.ii v.ilne. 'I’lio gi..it l.nllt uf I’oit'S- 
gin o impurti aro Iruin tho LTiiled Kiiigduin, and in 
1575 li.ul .a v.vlu" of s'.’,.'io;!,ii57. _ - 

Tiio bu-lg- 1 lor I57d — 1577 givci tho t-..tal of the . 
1 . dipt I, which ale derived from diiect an.l iiuli- I 
net tsx.itioa .mil liom the ii.i'.ion.d donisin at 1 
*dI,n.".'.M)5l imlreii; wlille the eX; en.lilnie, iiielnd- | 
ing homo an.l furiign liel.t.'. the oh.iru., of the ..t.it-c, 
pnblie work', io., ii e .liin .t.- 1 at •J.'),nij'J,7-7 milreii 
(1 milriii - .55 p.ne-e). There liai l,-,en no l.n.Igct 
lor thu 1.1 .t r.d years witlunit a delieit, 'I'lie budget 
iiirthc I’oieign po , e- ioli.i of P. give-i for the- .e.mi-j 
j yi..r tho ree.ipti .it •J,t)t;7,l'Jl milrel,; expen.litnre', 
l.'Jjn.lOl inilreis. The n.itioii.il dibt in 1575, ineln.l- 
mg foreign loin', amounted to o 5.5,775,01 1 mihoi.-i 
(npw.vrd.s of s;7‘.).0i 0,UUt)). 

.In.iy and -Vney. — Tho .actual streiigtli of the 
■army w.i', in 1577, rsled at 151‘J ollleorr .md .'kS.OlT 
lui-ii. Tho eolouisl army lull .5 17 oHieers an.l 7-05 
men. Thu navy cun=isted in 1875 of 'JO ste.im- 




( 9 TSI "Vn) o^puopwDQ puc jCioiS piiDiam gqij pa^sajincm noos 'saaidsnt: poo 5 japnn TitiSaq 
-tnoo puc atnpjucni aaq jo q:}A\OjS aq^ tliJA'- moSiA qgnoq^p ‘jCj^snnnt s,'ct[ucpjicg •noipiorpqc s,ttaaTiT) 
A^an paJTnl)OT3 ^'cSnijJO^ jo ajn!}cja:jq pnTi iCjijaod aqx aqjj Aoj qsjAv Aupidod aqq. jo noTSsajdxa lUjanaS ■c 
•aSc !}^qij- 30 saouBUioA qsTUudg aq^ paatia^o'oxcqo pgqoAa puti ’ 30 J03t?30ip ^TCppui opvf 

qoiqAA soq^cd pini Bsanjcapna^ aq^ naAa Snumt)oti ‘t;qm:p3Bg ap EiTiT)iajq; aq:j *lop^ ^'caoi^au aq^ apatn 
qnoq^iAi. ‘aqcnnna^a pm: qcaAA pamamai jcSinio^ 30 ‘pgqspoo^q qnoq^m ‘qoiqAi. ‘itoiqoaHiism aqq 03 paq 
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rcprcaontativoa of this family, wlio aro, moreover, iii the extreme to P., for, besides bringing the 
diatinguishod as the promoters and upholders of the country to the brink of min, by mal-administration 
maritimo glory of Portugal. Dinis (Eionyaiua), who and misappropriation of its resources, it involved it 
succeeded Alfonso III. iu 1279, must be regarded .as in all the ruinous avars of Spain in the Low 
the founder of Portuguese commerce and merc.antilo Coimtrics and in Germany, a gre.at part of the 
enterprise. This king, moreover, encour.aged the expenses of avhich it avas made to bear ; avhile the 
industrial .arts, and protected learning, in further- Dutch, in retaliation for Spanish aggressions at 
auoo of avhich ho founded, in 12S1, a university home, attacked the Portuguese settlements in 
at Lisbon, aa-hich awis transferred, iu lilOS, to Drazil, and almost completely deprived them of 
Coinibr.a. Diiiis avas succeeded iu 1325 by his son, their possessions in the Indian aVrchipolago. The 
aUfonso, surnamed the Brave, avhoso reign av.as insolence of Philip IV.’s minister, Olia-arez, brought 
almost avholly occupied in aa-ars avith tho C.astili.ans matters to a crisis; and in 10-10, after a forced amion 
and the iloslcms. With vUfonso’s grandson, I’crdi- of 100 years, P. av.as freed, by a bold and successfid 
Hand I., tho legitimate branch of tho Burgimdian conspiracy of tho nobles, from all connection avith 
House became extinct in 13S3. After somo Ssturb- Sp.ain, aud the Duke do Braganza, a descendant of 
anccs, his illegitimate brother, Joam (John), av.as the old roy.al family, placed on tho throne, under 
recognised by the Cortes as Idug iu 13S5. His reign tho title of Joam IV. Tho av.ar avith Spain, avhich 
av.as eventful, not merely on account of tho internal aa-as tho natural result of this act, tenninated in 
reforms avhich ho introduced into tho state, and ICGS, avhen, by tho treaty of Lisbon, tho indepen- 
of his steady maintenance of tho prerogatives of donee of P. was fonnally recognised by the Spanish 
tho crown, but chielly as being associated avith government. For the next hundred years, P. vege- 
tho commencement of those v.ast aud important tated in a state of inglorious apathy. Her ancient 
geograjihical discoveries aud commercial enterprises, glory had do|).arted never to return, the nation avas 
to avhich P. owed tho ])usitiau she occupied during steeped in ignorance aud bigotry, and from having 
that anti tho succeeding .age as the greatest maritime been one of tho greatest maritimo powers of Europe, 
poaver of Eurojic. To Jo.am’s son, Enritjuo (Ilenry) tho Portuguese avero content avith becoming a 
the Xavigator, is due tho merit of having organiseil commercial dependent, rather than .ally, of Great 
a-.arious voyages of discovery, and inaugurated a Britain. Under the reign of Joseph I., avho died 
regular system of colonisation, avhich, during tho in 1777, tho genius and resolution of tho minister, 
reign of Jo.am U. (avho ascended tho throne iu 1-lSl), Pomb.al {(p v.), infused tempor.ary vigour into tho 
culminated in the Huecessia'e acipiisition by P. of tho .aihninistration, and checked for a time tho doaa-n- 
Azores, Madeira, Cape do Vonle, and other islands ; aa-anl tendency of tho nation.al credit. Pomb.al’s 
iu the .doubling of the Cape of Good Hope under , ellorls to rouse tho people from their sloth, and 
IJartholoineo Ihaz : and, .as tho re.iult of tho latter, ' infuse vigour into the govermnont, avero frustnated 
in the successful adiieaeiuont of the p.ass.age by sea I by tho accession of Joseph’s daughter, M.aria, 
to India, avhich avas i lleetcd, in M'.)7, under the | avho, avith her uncle-husband, Pedro IIL, alloavod 
comiiiaud of Vajco de (iaiu.a, in the r.-ign of Jo.am’s things to fall back into their old channels. Tho 
succe.-.sor, .M.anoel. The discoavry of Brazil, and the | mental .alieu.atiou of Tilaria led, in 17S9, to tho 
settleineiits made there aud on the western coa.>t of nomination of a regency under her eldest son, 
India, incre.a.sed the maritime poaa-er ami fame of P., Jo.am. 'This nrinec, avho sheaa’od consider.ablo 
avliich avero further extemhd under M.auoel’s ton, j c.ap.acity in e.arly life, linding that ho could not 
Joam HI., avho a.Hcondeil tho throne in 1521. At j maintain even a shadoav laf independence on 
this period, P. ranked as one of tho most poaa-erfiil ■ tho outbreak of the avar betaveen Sjaain and 
mon.arohies in Europe, and Lisbon .as one of its mo.,t I France, threav himself avholly on the protection of 
important commercial eitie.s. Buildeii .as this eour-,u England ; anil linally, avhen ho leanicil that 
of prosperity had been, iLi decline aatas almo.it moro Xapoleou had detennmed on tho destruction of 
abrupt, and may in a great measure bo referred to ^ his ilyn.asty, left 1’. iu 1S07, .accompanied by all his 
the iiitlueiice of the priest i. fair the introduction into ' family, and transferred tho seat ot his government 
P. of tho Impiijitiiiii ill l.nlii, ie.l to tlio expiiLion I to Kio Janeiro, tho c.apit.al of Br.izil. Tliis .act aras 
of the nuiueroiLs wealtliy and iiidii.-itrious .lew.i, on ' imiucdiately followed, on the part of tho French, by 
whoso able liii.aiici.al maiiag.-meiit the commercial the occupation and anne.x.atiou of P. — .a me.asuro 
interest 1 of the Poi tugucoc were Largely dependent, I avhich gavu rise to the Peninsular AP.ar. Tho 
and gave ri-e to an auiomit of sm ial tyranny and victory of ^'imeira, gained hy tho comhined 
opprc.i-um, hotli in the ciilmiiei and at home, avhieh, ! English and Portuguese army iu ISOS, freed tho 
coupled avitli a bad system of giivernineiit, depre.'sed I laud from its French assailants; and in ISIO, on 
I the energy and cTijipled tile ii-soiirees of tile nation. | tho de.ath of Queen Maria, tho regent succeeded 
The iiillueiiee of the .le^mti iimler tlio iiiiiiority to tho joint crowns of P. and Br.izil. Tho con- 
of Jo.am’j gr.aiul.son, .'^eba.ti.m, an.l their ovil conn, tinned residence of the uew king, .loam VL, at 
scls ill urging tlie yuiiiig lung to enter upon a fat.d Bio J.aiieiro, gavu occasion to .abuses and dbeou- 

expeditioii to Afric.i against the lutidels, led to still tout, wliieh resulted, iu 1S20, iu tho outhrc.ik of 

further luiacrics. Tlie defeat of tho P.>rtiigiie..e, and a revolution at Lisbon, aud tho jiroclauiatiou of 
tlio capturo and death of their young king at the a coiislitulion.al form of govorimicnt in tho pl.aco 
I battle of Alc.a/-ar in 157S, and tlio extinetiim of the of the jne-exUtiiig absolutism. After a period 
old Burgiiiidiau lino iu 1530, after the brief reign of of gre.at national excitement and political disturb- 
1 Seb.astian’s uncle, Eiirhpie, plunged the eoimtry into aneo. tho dill'ereuees between tlio sovereign and 
dillieiilties and nii.sfortuiie.i of every kind, wliicli people wore so far adjusted, tli.at Joam agreed to 
lost iiouo of their weight, altliuiigli they eh.aiigeil and signed the coustitutiou of P., aud ratilied tho 
in character. .-Viter a strngglu for tlio throne iudepeiuleiico of Brazil, which was to he governed 

between many eager candid.ites, none of avhum by his son, Duin Pedro, while ho himself retained 

I fouml favour with tho nation at large, who per- only tho title of emperor. On tho ileath of Joam 
^ si-sted in cherisliiiig the tlelusivo hopo that Seb.is- iu 1820, Pedro IV., after organising tho government 
I tian was .still aliie, and would return from the of P. on tho model of tho French charter, rononneed 
hands of Ins Inlidel captom, Pliilip If. of Spain tho Portiiguoso crown iu favour of his daiigliter, 
succeeded iu Bccuriiig to himaclf tlio crown of Dona Maria da Gloria, on condition of her marriago 
P.. and annoxiiig the Portugue.so kingdom to tho with her uncle, Dom Miguel. Tho latter, who, 
Sxi.iiiish monarchy, 'riiis event jiroved disastrous during the lifetime of Joam, Iiad availed himself of 
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POETULACEiE— POSEN. 


o£ the poet Garcia deKesende, ■which gives a general 
summary and extracts of all the Portuguese poets 
of the latter half of the 15th, and beginning of the 
JCth c., affords evidence of this improvement, which 
is most strongly exemplified in the sentimental 
pastorals or romances, and the national eclogues of 
Eeruardino Eiheiro and Sa de Miranda, whose 
eclogues and prose dramatic huitations of Plautus 
and Terence, mark the transition period between 
the medieval Ij-rical and the later classical style. 
These first attempts at the drama were followed 
by Antonio Ferreira, whoso Inca de Castro^ is 
the oldest Portuguese tragedy. But the classical 
school, whoso chief cultivators were the coimtiers 
of Lisbon and the jirofcssors of Coimbra, found 
little favour among the people at large, for the 
discoveries and comiucsts of the nation in Asia, 
Afric.a, and America, excited an enthusiasm and 
self-consciousness in tho iieople, which led them 
to crave for something more practical and natural 
than tho stilted stylo of tho classicists. At this 
crisis, when P. was at tho senith of her material 
prosperity, appc.arcd her greatest poet, Camoens, 
wlio, in his immortal epic. Os Lusiadas, which 
appeared in 1572, strucic out a new path in tho 
domain of epic poetry; while his numerous sonnets, 
300 in nnmber, his Cancoes or songs, his liedondillas, 
dramas, and other poetic productions, exhibit a 
versatility of genius aud graceful tenderness which 
place him in tho foremost rank of Eiwopean poets. 

With Camoens and his contemporary, Gil Vicente, 
tho language and poetry of P. reached tho culmin- 
ating pgiut of their development. During tho 
dominion of Spain, tho Portiigueso so far lost all 
feeling of national iudopciideiico and p.atriotism, 
that they at length renounced their native tongue, 
and .adopted tho language of tlieir foreign rulers. 
With the restoration of iiolitioal independence, 
under tho away of tho Portuguese llouso of 
Brag.anza, a reaction took pl.ace; but the 17th and 
IStii centuries produced few Portngiieso writers who 
attained more than an ephemeral and purely !oc.al 
rcimtation— bomb.ast, or slavish imitation of Sp.auish 
and Italian wnriters, being tho predominant charac- 
teristics of tho Portuguese school of light literature. 
Some good historical writers belong, however, to 
this period, as Jacinto Frcire do Andrade, whose 
life of Joao do Castro, Viceroy of India, still holds 
its place as tho most ])erfect niomiincnt of cl.assic.al 
prose ; the gre.at Indian missioii.ary, tho Jesuit 
Father Antoiuo Vierra, who died in 1(11)9, and whoso 
sermons aud letters — of which a collection was 
publishcil at Lisbon in 17-IS, aud at Paris in 1S3S — 
are regarded by his countrymen as modeb of style 
aud diction ; F. X. da Jleiicses, tho .author of 
O Portufjal Jlcstaurado (1711), do. In the beginning 
of tho present century, Portuguese ])oetry was 
partially redeemed from its previous low grade by 
two men, who, although they professed to observe a 
strictly cl.assic.al style, possessed a delicacy of taste, 
aud a geui.al creative power, which saved them 
from falling into tho absurdities that had generally 
cliaracteriscd tho school in Portngah The elder of 
these, F. hi. do Nasoimento, who died in cxilo at 
P.aris in 1819, although specially noted as .an elcg.int 
lyrbt, deserves notice for his gr.acefully vmtteu 
miscellaneous papers; while hlanocl do Bocage, his 
less cultivated rival and coutempor.ary, must 
undoubtedly bo regarded as the most origimal and 
tridy natiomal of the modern poets of Portugal. 
His sonnets rank as tho finest in tho language, and 
these, with his numerous idylls, epigrams, and 
occasional jioems, composed in various styles and 
modes of versification, have had a host of imitators, 
among tho best of whom are tho dramatist J. B. 
Gomes, J, hi. da Costa o Silva; tho satirbt, T. da 
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Almeida; and the Brazilian, Antonio Caldas, db- 
tingnished for his sacred epics, and various imita- 
tions of Milton and Klopstock. The best of the 
recent Portuguese poets aro M. de Albuquerque, 
A. do Castilho, and A. do Carvalho, and J. B. 
d’ Almeida Garrett. Tho last-named, whose ooUected 
poetic and prose works appe.arcd at Lisboa in 1840, 
was at once the most versatile aud popular writer of 
his time in Portugal. In the departments of travels, 
geography, and history, P. has produced good 
writers from the earliest periods of its literary 
history; and in recent times, tho works of B. 
Machado, J. Ferreira, and A. do Cajo, have well 
mamtaiued the national reputation. — Portuguese 
literature is also cultivated in Brazil, aud, of late 
years, with more success than in the parent country. 
The principal names in Brazilian poetry are, Gon- 
salves Diaz, hlaccdo Abreo, and Magalhaens ; in 
history, Varnhagen, author of the Historia general 
de Brazil (185-1), and P. da Silva, author of the 
Brazilian Plutarch; besides some divines, philo- 
sophers, and translators from the classics. 

POETULA'CEzE, or POKTULACACE/E, a 
natural order of exogenous plants, nearly allied to 
Caryajihi/llacoa:, from which it differs chiefly in tho 
generally perigynous stamens, the calyx consisting 
of two sep.al3 which aro united at the base, and the 
capsule frequently opening transversely. The species 
aro not very numerous; they aro much diffused 
over tho world, and, are shrubby or herbaceous, gener- 
ally succulent, mostly growing in dry places. Tho 
flowers aro often largo aud beautifid, but ephemeral. 
Tho foliage is bland and insipid. Some species aro 
used as s.alads and pot-herbs, of which tho best 
known is Pursl.ano (q. v.). Tho tuberous roots of 
ClayConia tuherosa, a Siberian phint, aro used for 
food, as aro those of tho Melloco {Mclloca luberosa 
or Ullucus (uberosus), a Peruvian plant sometimes 
referred to this order. Tho genus Calendrinia 
furnishes some beautiful annuals to our flower- 
borders. 

POSEI'DON. Sec NerTOKE. 

PO'SEN, a province of Prussia, bounded N. by 
Pomerania and East Prussia, B. by Poland, S. by 
Silesia, and W. by Brandenburg and Pomerania. 
Arc.a, 11,150 square miles. Pop. at the close of 
1875, 1,G0S,95G. It is divided into tho two govern- 
mental districts of Posen an.d Bromberg ; and the 
principal towns are Posen, Bromberg, Lissa,E.awit3ch, 
and Gnesen. Tho princip.al river is tho Wartha, 
which traverses P. from c-ast to west, and is navi- 
g.able throughout tho gre.atcr part of its course, as 
is also tho smaller Netze. Tho country is almost 
everywhere level, aud its surface extensively covered 
with bogs, ponds, and small lakes. The soil is 
on tho avholo fruitful, aud tho numerous swamps 
aud forests which covered tho land during 
its .annex.atiou to Poland, have of late years been 
converted into rich meadow and good arable laud, 
where cattle of superior quality aro raised, aud good 
crops of wheat, barley, oats, aud flax aro procm-ed. 
Tho forests aro o.xtonsivo and productive, and con- 
tribute largely to tho exports of tho province, of 
which, however, tho most import.ant articles aro 
corn, wool, tallow, hides, wax, and honey. With 
tho exception of coal, which is obtained from beds 
near tho town of Wronki, P. Las no minor.al pro- 
ducts. Good broad-cloth, linens, and lace aro 
mauufactiured in many of the small countrj'-towus, 
Sinco tho annexation of P. to Prussia, much has 
been dono to supply tho previous deficiency in 
regard to popular instruction ; and there are now 
nine gymnasia, sover.al normal and training schools, 
a semmary for priests, and upwards of 2000 burgher 
and national schools. The greater part of tho 




POSTIXGt— POST-OFFICE. 


ic, Xlie r.osteni is oiten called the'Eally- 

POSTIHG, the forwarding of passengers from 
p'.a:e to place by means of relays of horses. The 
j-r.'licatioa of the same words — ^p.ost and postmaster 
— 1-0 the transmission of letters and to the stations 
where post-horses are kept, is, both on the conti- 
nent of Europe and in Britain, a source or ambiguity. 
I’c.-ting was long in Britain, as it is yet in most 
tarts of the continent, a government monopoly. A 
statute of Edward TL fixed the charges oi posting 
at Ilf. per nfile in 1543. The post-omce act of IGod 
coalirmc-d the monopoly of furnishing post-hors^ 
for travellers in favour of the postmaster and his 
deputies ; for a long time past, however, posting has 
been in the hands oi jprivate individuals. Pcst- 
chaises were first used in France, and introduced 
into Eatland in the early part oi last century. 
The pat-ment is estimated r-tr mile for each pair oi 
horses," without regard to the number of persons 
convet-ed ; and a second pair oi horses is charged 
at the same rate as the first. 

Over the continent gena-aHy, posting is managed 
by the state, which retains the monopoly oi supply- 
iar I'.ost-horses, and usually of forwarding the mails 
and diligences. The prices are fixed by govern- 
ment, .as^weU as the number of horses that maj’ be 
employed, which is regidated by the weight and 
number of persons conveyed. 

POSTIQXJE, an ornament in sculpture, marble, 
&c., applied or added after the work is otherwise 
linishei 

POST - ^'^J'PTIAL CO^*TR-^CT me,ans, m 
Scotch law, an agreement, or, as it is called in 
England, a sc-ttlem'eat, made between husband and 
Male after the marriage has taken place, with a 
vieiv to anect the property of the parties, and gener- 
ally to make provision for the wife and children. 
As a general rule, a post-nuptial settlement is not 
so effectual as an ante- nuptial settlement in securing 
the rishts of a wife, because in the former case the 
marriage is considered a valuable consideration in 
point of law, and puts it on the footing of a sale. 
Jfeveriheless, .if the husband is quite solvent, he 
.and his future creditors will he bound by the pro- 
visions of a post-nuptial contract. See HesBiXD 

AtvD WlFlt 

POST-O'BIT is a bond or security given by heirs 
and others entitledto reversionary interests, whereby, 
in consideration oi a sum of money presently 
advanced, the debtor hinds himself to pay a much 
larger sum after the death of some person, or of 
himself. IVheuever, as is not unusual, the payment 
is uncertain, and depends on the obliger outliving 
somebody else, very high interest is required, or 
rather a very much kmger sum is agreed to he 
repaid than what is advanced- These are generally 
usurioiis bargains ; hut the obligee or creditor can 
enforce payment of the full amount ; though, if there 
is a gross case oi inadequacy in the proportions 
amounting to fraud, a court oi equity will interfere. 

POST-OFFICE, a place for the reception of 
letters, and the management oi the various depart- 
ments connected with their dispatch and convey- 
ance. The name originated in the posts (from Lat. 
jjOiilum, placed, fixed) placed at intervals along the 
roads oi the Homan empire, where couriers were 
kept in readiness to hear dispatches and intelli- 
gence; but the posts of ancient times were never 
used for the conveyance of private correspond- 
ence. The first letter-post seems to have been 
established a in the Hanse Towns in the early 
part of the 13th century. A line of letter-posts 
followed, connecting Austria with J-ombardy, in 
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the reign of the Emperor Maxunilian, which are 
said to h.ave been organised by the princes of Thum 
and Taxis ; and the representatives oi the same 
house estahlislied another line oi posts from Vienna 
to Brussels, connecting the most distant parts oi 
the dominions of Charles V. This family continne 
to the present day to hold certain rights with regard 
to the German x’ostal system, their posts being 
entirely distinct from those established by the 
crown, and sometimes in rivalry to them. 

In England, in early times, both pnhlio and 
private letters were sent by messengers, who, in the 
reign oi Henry UL, wore the royal livery. They 
hail to provide themselves with horses until the 
reign oi Edavard I., avhen posts were established 
where horses were to b-e bad for hire. Edward IV., 
wben enraged in war vtith Scotland, bad dispatches 
conveyed to his camp with great speed by means oi 
a system oi relays of horses, which, however, fell 
into disuse on the restoration of peace. Camden 
mentions the ofiice of ‘Master oi the Postes’ as 
existing in 15S1, but the duties oi that officer were 
probably connected exclusively with the supply oi 
post-horses. The posts M'ere meant for the con- 
veyance of government dispatches alone, and it avas 
only by degrees that permission avas extended to 
private individuals to make use of them. A foreign 
cost for the conveyance of letters between London 
and the continent seems to have been established 
by foreign merch.ants in the 15th c. ; and certain 
disputes which arose hetaveen the Flemings and 
Italians, regarding the right of appointing a post- 
master, anfwere referred to the privy-council, led 
to the institution of a ‘ chief-postmaster,’ who 
should have charge both of the English and the 
foreign post. Thomas Fiandolph w.as the first chief- 
postmaster of England. The first proper postal 
communication for^private letters in England came 
into operation 100 years after the institution of the 
foreicn post The increased intercourse between 
the English and Scottish capitals, brought about by 
King James’s accession, led to a great improvement 
in the system of horse-posts, hut their services were 
still confined to the conveyance of government 
dispatches. That Icing, however, instituted a 
foreign post for letters going abroad from England, 
and conferred the office oi postmaster of England 
for foreign parts on ‘ !Mathewe de Quester the 
elder, ani ilathewe de Quester the younger.’ This 
appointment was considered by Lord Stanhope, 
the English chief-postmaster, to interfere with his 
functions, and a dispute and Law-plea between the 
heads oi the two establishments was settled in 1632, 
after Charles L had become king, by the retnement 
of Lord Stanhope, and an assignment of their office 
by the De Questers, under royal sanction, to 'William 
Frizell and Thomas Witherings. In 1635, Wither- 
ings was authorised to run a post night and day 
be^een London and Edinburgh, ‘ to go thither and 
hack again in six days.’ Eight main postal lin^ 
throughout England were at the some time insti- 
tuted,"’ and the post was allowed to carry inland 
letters. Two years later, a monopoly oi letter- 
carrying was established, which has been preserved 
in all t£e subsequent regulations of the ppst-office. 
The rates oi postage were 2(/. for a single letter for 
a distance less than SO miles, 4d. up to 1-10 miles, 
Gd. for any longer distance in England, and Sd. to 
any place in Scotland. An attempt, in 1649,_by 
the Common Council oi London to set up a rival 
post-office for inland letters, was suppressed by the 
House oi Commons. A practice oi farming the post- 
office revenues, which began in 1650, continued, as 
regards some of the hy-posts, till the close of last 
century. 

An important post-office statute was _p^ed 
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Printing in carbon, lamp-black, or other im- 
palpable powder, which doubts as to the stability 
of silver prints had long made a desideratum, has 
recently been brought to a considerable degree of 
perfection. It i3_ based on the discovery by Alungo 
Ponton, that a mixtvire of gelatine and bichromate 
of potass is rendered insoluble by the action of light, 
and on the experiments of Poitevin, Fargier, and 
Blair. There are three typic.al processes — the Auto- 
Woodhwtjlype, .and Lichtdruck. The Autotype 
consists in coating a sheet of prepared paper with a 
mixture of gelatine, bicliromate of potass, .and carbon, 
and when dry, exposing it under a negative. On 
remov.al from the printing frame, the pigment is 
moistened with water, and laid, prepared side down, 
on a support of glass, zinc, or alicllac-coated paper, 
to which a gentle pressure makes it adhere. The 
paper is then removed, and the print developed by 
immersion in warm water, which dissolves the un- 
altered gelatine, but cannot touch the parts rendered 
insoluble by the light which has passed through the 
negative. The developed print is again transferred 
to paper, when the high lights are found to consist of 
[ those p.arts where the gelatine has been completely 
dissolved, the middle tints of the parts less soluble, 
and the shadows of the parts quite insoluble. — In 
the Woodbury type, a biehromatod gelatine film, but 
without carbon, is prepared, exposed, .and developed 
in a somewhat similar way, but dried -without being 
transferred to paper, the result being a sheet o'? 
gelatine -with a picture in relief. This is laid on a 
plate of soft metal, and covered with a plate of 
steel, aud the whole subjected to the action of a 
hydraulio press : by which the soft mobal takes the 
impression of the gelatine film. In printing from 
the plate so produced, an ink, consisting of carbon 
and gclatino, is poured on the centre, the i)aper is 
laid ou the ink, and the pressure of a suitable press 
applied, whereby the ink is squeezed into the 
shadows aud half tones, and the high lights are left 
clo.an, the result being a really lino print. Glass 
may be used instead of paper, with very fine results. 
— Lichtdruck is a method of printing photographs in 
an ordinary lithograjihic press, with printer’s ink, 
from gelatine films prepared on the same principle 
as the Woodbury tissue, except that the soluble 
gelatine is not washed away. The film is att.achcd 
to a thick plate of glass fixed in tlie press, and when 
sponged over, the soluble parts absorb water, and 
so are prevented from taking on ink, while the 
insoluble portions remain dry, and the ink .adheres to 
them. 

PO SSK COhllTA'TUS means the whole force 
of the county, consisting of knights and men above 
the ago of 15, with constables, who attend the orders 
of the sheriff to assist in euforcing process or quell- 
ing riots. Justices of the peace cau .also, if appre- 
hensive of an organised resistance, command the 
services of the posse comitatus, aud it is the sheriff’s 
duty to raise the necessary number of men. But 
pr.actic.aily, in modern times, constables and special 
constables arc all the assistance given or reqiured. 

POSSESSION OP PROPERTY, in point of 
law, is the most intimate relation that can subsist 
between the owner and his property. Strictly 
spoalring, the idea of property consists merely of a 
certain relation between a human being and a por- 
tion of external nature, whereby ho appropriates to 
himself all the ordinary uses of which such external 
nature is capable. If it is land, he reaps the fruits, 
and excludes all other persons from interfering with 
his operations ; if it is a chattel, he keeps it under 
his exclusive control. Possession, therefore, is 
nothing but the legal result of the relation of pro- 
perty. Possession, though originally constitutiii"- 
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the whole substance of property, has, as civilisation 
advanced, become a separable part of it ; aud while 
the radical right is now the ownership, the posses- 
sion is rdewed as an incident of such ownership. It 
is now not only separable but saleable, and con- 
stitutes the foundation of the contract between. 
landlord and tenant, whereby the oumer, by way of 
a lease, sells for a limited period the exclusive use, 
otherwise called the possession. So long, therefore^, 
as an owner exists, he has, as a neccosai’y conse- 
quence, the right, more or less immediately and 
directly, to the possession of property. When all 
record of ownership is lost, then the law permits 
a resort to first principles, and allow-s any person 
who has been in possession , for a limited time to 
retain it, and so ultimately acquire the ownership. 
If the possession is suddenly or wrongfully inter- 
fered with, the usual remedy, in England, to recover 
possession of real pi-operty, such as land or housos,. 
is an action of ejectment; if the property is a 
chattel, it is an action of ^rover'or detinue. But the 
possession may be recovered also by other modes. 
See also OwNEUsniP aud Lost PnorBKTY. 

_ PO'SSET, a dietetic preparation, made by curd- 
ling milk with some acidulous liquor, such as wine, 

[ ale, or vinegar. White wine or sheiTy is usually 
preferred, but sometimes old ale is used. The milk is 
boiled ; and whilst it is still on the fire, the acidulous 
matter is added ; if sherry, about a wine-glassful aud 
a half to the pint of new milk is the proportion; 
or twice the quantity if ale. A teaspoonful of 
vinegar or of lemon-juice is sometimes used instead; 
one or two tablospooufuls of treacle are .added, to- 
sweeten. Taken at bedtime, it is used for colds and 
coughs. 

POST-CAPTAIN, an obsolete title applied to- 
captains in the royal navy : it has been disused for 
many years. See C.U'TAiit. 

POSTE RESTANTB (Fr., to remain at the 
post-office till c.alled for), a usual mode of address- 
ing letters to persons who are merely^ travelling in, 
or passing through, a country in which they have 
no fi.xcd residence. English travellers ou the con- 
tinent have very generally their letters so addressed 
to some town through which they expect to pass. 
Tho postc restanle oilico is open at certain hours, 
and the letters arc given out when called for, pro- 
duction of a card, p.assport, or other eridence of 
identity being sometimes required. Letters un- 
claimed for a certain time are opened, and either 
destroyed or returned to their -UTiter. There is a 
2 >ostc 7-estanle office in London, under stringent 
regul.atious ns to the conditions on which letters are 
given out. If tho .applicant for a letter be a British 
subject, or subject ot a state not issuing passports, 
he must state the place from ivhich he expects 
letters, aud he, or the messenger who applies for 
him, must be provided with some proof of identity. 

If he bo tho subject of a country which issues pass- 
ports, his passport must be produced. In the pro- 
vincial post-oUiccs of Great Britain, commercial 
tr.ayeUcrs, tourists, and persons without a settled 
residence, may have their letters addressed paste 
restanle, and they are kept at tho post-office tiU 
c.allcd for; but residents are not allowed to have 
their letters so addressed, and the post-office autho- 
rities have orders to deliver them. In the British 
post-office, letters addressed paste j-estante are kept 
one month, and then returned to the writer tlrrouvh 
the dead-letter office. ° 

PO'STERN, in Fortification, is a small doorway 
communicating usually through the flank of a 
b.astion between tho fort and tho ditch. Its object 
is to aflord unseen egress to troops marched out to 
relieve sentries on tho external works, to make 
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E licbar^ii and Dublin, Tvitb secretarial and other 
C-T arrmeata! stadb. The postmaster-general is a 
m’-V.ber of the prity-council, and sometimes a 
cabiu!it minister. He has a salary of £2500, and 
is the only otneer connected irith the department 
— Lo loaves olBca on a change of government. The 
s jcretaiy is his responsible adviser, and has a salary 
cf £2000. The receiver and accountant-general 
hoops account of the money received by each 
department, receiving remittances from branch and 
proTi'incial otnees, and taking charge of the pavment 
cf all salaries, pensions, and items of current expend- 
irure. The snrveyors are the connecting link 
between the metropolitan and provincial otnees, 
each postmaster, with some exceptions, bein^ under 
the superintendence of the surveyor of his district. 
In lS7t5, the staff of otneers employed in the post- 
ofnee, including those partly engaged in ordinary 
postal duties and partly in telegraph work, was 
53,370; and there were, besides, about 11,650 
engaged exclusively in telegraph work. 

Act 24 Viet. c. 19 instituted a system of savinas- 
binks in connection with the post-ofiSce. This 
department keeps a separate account for every 
depositor, acknowledges the receipt of every de- I 
posit, and on the requisite notice being famished, I 
sends out warrants authorising postmasters to pay 
withdrawals. The deposits are handed over to the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the Xational 
Debt, and repaid to the depositors through the post- 
omce. The rate of interest payable to depositors is 
2i per cent., calculated on complete pounds and 
complete months, being a halfpenny per pound per 
mouth. Each depositor receives a savings-bank 
book, which is sent by him yearly for ex-amination 
at the head-olBce, and the accruing interest is calcu- 
lated and .allowed. 

Act 27 and 23 Viet. c. 43 empowers the post- 
master-general to insure the lives of applicants for 
rn*- less than £20 or more than £100, and also to 
grant immediate or deferred annuities on the lives 
of applicants aged ten or upwards. See Post- 
OrriCE IssuEAKCE, in Sctpp., VoL X licenses are 
l-’ued by the post-office on behalf of the Board of 
tpl-iTid Revenue. 

Halfpeimy post-cards were introduced in 1S70, 
.pd in the first year 73 millions were used. The 

■ sspe in 1S76 reached 92 millions. 

Act 31 and 32 Viefc c. 100 empowered the post- 
.fppo to acquire the existing electric telegraphs ; 

■ nd the telegraphic communication of the country 
s now in the hands of the post-office. Above 
p euty millions of telegraphic messages were sent 
' lS7G,heside3 news-messages estimatedasreaching 
'’0 millions of words. 

The home and foreign mail-packet service was, in 
bo 17th and ISth centuries, in the hands of the 
lOit-omce authorities, but was removed to the 
ioard of Admiralty, under whose control it re- 
. b.ed till ISGO, when it was again restored to the 
.ost-office. Steam-vessels were first used for con- 
eying the mail in 1S21 ; and in 1S33, mail-contracts 
‘ ere introduced, Tthe first being with the hlona 
■■eam Company to run steamers from Liverpool to 
fouglas in the Isle of ilau. Of the home mail- 
■acket contracts, the most important are those with 
’■e City of Dublin Steam-packet Company for con- 
eying the Irish mails between Holyhead and 
'ppstown. The principal foreign contracts are for 
be Indian and Cleese mails, entered into with the 
eninsular and Oriental Steam-navigation Company, 
■‘d the mails to 27orth and South America and the 
I est Indies. 

The post-office statute of Queen Aime contains a 
rohibition, repeated in subsequent acts, for any 
trson employed in the post-office to open or detain 


^ except under a warrant from one of the 

principal secretaries of state. During last cen- 
tu^, such warrants were often granted on very 
trivial pretences. In 1723, at Bishop Atterbury’s 
trial, copies of his letters, intercepted at the post- 
office, were produced in evidence against him ; and 
in 1/35, it appeared tnat an organisation existed, at 
an immense expense, for the examination of home 
and foreign correspondence. In 17S2, the corres- 
pondence of Lord Temple, when Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, was subjected to a system of post-^-iSce 
espionage. In the beginning of the present century, 
an improvement took place in this matter, and Lord 
Spencer introduced the custom, in 1S06, of recordim' 
the dates of all warrants granted for the opening of 
letters, and the grounds on which they we.-e issued. 
Since 1S22, the warrants have been preserved at 
the Home Office ; and a House of Commons’ return 
in 1S53 shews that, in the preceding ten years, only 
six letters were detained and opened — four in cases 
of felony, and tivo that they might be properly 
rehimed to those who claimed them. One of these 
cases of interference with the privacy of corres- 
pondence ocemred in 1844, when Sir James Graham, 
as Home Secretary, issued a warrant for opening 
the letters of Mazzini, and caused certain informa- 
tion contained in them to be conveyed to the 
Austrian Minister, an act which involved the 
ministry of the day in considerable popular 
obloquy, and produced a wide-spread, thengh very 
groundless, distrust of tbe security of the ordinary 
correspondence of the country. See Geahast, Sie 
Jasies. 

The following is a summary of the most important 
regulations of the British post-office, reference being 
made for the minute details to the BrUhh Postal 
Guide. 

Inland Litters. — The rates of postage, prepaid, 
are Id. for a letter weighing not more than 1 oz. ; 
l}d. when the weight is 1 oz. and not above 2 oz. ; 
2d. 2 oz. and not above 4 oz. ; 2-W. 4 oz. and not 
above 6 oz. ; 3d. 6 oz. and not above 8 oz. ; 3M. 
8 oz. and not above 10 oz. ; 4d. 10 oz. and not 
above 12 oz. A letter exceeding 12 oz. is cbar»ed 
Id. per oz. ; _ e.y., for a letter weighing 16 "oz. 
the postage is 16d. A letter posted unpaid 
is charged double postage. Letters insufficiently 
stamped are charged double the deficiency on de- 
livery. Redirected letters are charged additional 
postage at the prepaid rate ; and this may either be 
prepaid, or charged on delivery. Letters for officers, 
soldiers, or seamen on actual service abroad, are 
redirected without charge. The same privile^'e ex- 
tends — with several restrictions — to soldiers’ and 
sailors’ letters redirected from any part of the 
United Kingdom. 

No inland letter can be conveyed by post which 
is more than one foot six inches in length, nine 
inches in width, and six inches in depth, nnle-^ sent 
to or from one of the government offices. 

Pegistration. — The registration fee of 4d. — in addi- 
tion to the ordinary postage — prepaid in stamps, 
secures careful treatment to any letter, newspaper, 
or book-packet, and renders its transmission more 
secure, by enabling it to be traced from its receipt 
to its delivery. Letters may be registered for a 
fee of 4d. to any place in the British colonies, and 
for various rates of charge to different foreign coun- 
tries. Letters containing coin, if not registered, are 
treated as if they were, and charged on delivery 
with a double registration fee, in addition to the 
postage. The post-office is not responsible for the 
absolute security or registered letters, but the loss 
of a registered packet is aUeged to he of very rare 
occurrence. 

Foreign and Colonial Letters. — For the rates pay- 
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under the Protectorate in 1G5G, and re-enacted by 
12 Car. n. c, 35. It rided that there should be one 
general post-office and one postmaster-general for 
England, who was to have the horsing of all 
through posts and persons riding post. A tariff was 
estabhshed for letters, English, Scotch, Irish, .and 
foreign, and the only non-governmental posts allowed 
to continue were those of the universities and the 
Cinque Ports. 

In 1685, a penny-post was set up for tho convey- 
ance of letters and parcels between diflercnt paria 
of Loudon and its suburbs. It was a private specu- 
lation, originating 'U'ith one Eobert Murr.ay, an 
upholsterer, and assigned by him to Mr William 
Docwriiy. When its success became apparent, it was 
complained of by tho Duho of York, on whom tho 
post-olfico revenues had been settled, as an encroach- 
ment on his rights; a decision of tho Court of 
lung’s Bench adjudged it to bo a part of the royal 
establishment, and it was thereupon annexed tO tho 
croum. In this way began tho London district- 
post, which was improved and made a twopenny- 
post in ISOl, and continued as a separate establish- 
ment from the general post down to 185i 

Xho first legislative enactment for a Scottish 
post-office was passed in 1695, prior to which time, 
the posts out of Edinburgh had boon vciy few and 
irre^.ar. About 1700, tho posts between the 
capitals were so frequently robbed near tho borders, 
that acts were passed both by tho parliament of 
England and that of Scotland, making robbery of 
tho post punishable with death and confiscation. 
Tho post-olfico of Ireland is of later date than that 
of Scotland. In tho time of Charles I., packets 
between Dublin and Chester, and between Milford- 
Haven and Waterford, conveyed government dis- 
patches ; .and after the Eestoration, tho rate of 
lettor-post.ago between London and Dublin w.as 
ILxod at Cd. 

Act 3 jUme, c. 10, repealed tho former post-office 
statutes, and ])ut tho establishment on a fresh b-asis. 
A general post-offico w.as instituted in Loudon for 
tho wholo British dominions, ivith chief offices in 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Now York, and other places in 
tho American colonies, and ouo in tho Leew.ard : 
Islands. Tho wholo was placed under tho control i 
of an officer appointed under tho Great Se.al, c.allcd i 
tho Postmaster-geuer.al, who was empowered to : 
appoint deputies for tho chief offices. Bates higher j 
th.au those formerly charged wero settled for places ; 
in tho British dominions, and also for letters to l 
foreign parts. A survey of post-roads was ordered, ; 
for the ascertainment of distances. Letters brought j 
from abroad by priv.ato ships wero ordered to be 
handed over to tho deimty-postraasters of tho ports, 
who were to pay the master a jicuny for each letter. 
A coinpleto reconstruction of tho cross-post system 
was efi'oeted in 1720, by B.alph Allen, postm.aatcr of 
Bath, to whom tho Lords of tho Tre-asury granted 
a lease of the cross-posts for life : at his death, they 
c.amo under tho eoutrol of tho postmaster-general. 
Tho rates of post.ago wero further raised by act 1 
Geo. III. c. 25, winch also gives permission for tho 
establishment of penny posts in other towns, as in 
London. The Edinburgh penny-post w.as instituted 
in 17GG, by one Peter Williamson, a native of 
Aberdeen, whom tho authorities induced to take 
a pension for tho good-will of tho concern, and 
merged it in tho general est.ablishmont. 

Mail-coaches owe their origin to Jlr John Palmer, 
manager of the Bath aud Bristol the.atres, who, in 
1783, submitted to kir Pitt a schemo for tho substi- 
tution of coaches, protected by armed guards, for 
the boys on horseback, who till then conveyed tho 
mail After much opposition from tho post-offico 
authorities, his plan w.as adopted, and Mr Palmer, 
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installed at the post-office as controller-general, 
succeeded in perfecting his system, greatly increas- 
ing the punctuality, speed, and security of tho post, 
and adding largely to the post-office revenue. 

In 1837, a plan of post-office reform was sug- 
gested' by Mr (afterwards Sir) Rowland Hill, tho 
adoption of which has not only immensely increased 
tho utility of the post-office, but changed its wholo 
administration. Its principal fe.atures were the 
adoption of a uniform and low rate of postage, a 
charge by weight, and prepayment. The change 
met ivith much opposition from tho post-offico 
authorities, but. was eventually carried by a m.ajo- 
rity of 100 in the House of Commons, becoming law 
by 3 and 4 Viet. c. 96. The new system came into 
full operation on January 10, 1840. Previously to 
the change, members of parliament had the right 
of sending their letters free, but this privilege of 
franking was entirely abolished. A penny was 
adopted as the uniform rate for every inland letter 
not above h.alf an ounoe.^ Eacilities for prepayment 
wero afforded by the introduction of postage-stamps, 
and double postage was levied on letters not pre- 
paid. Arrangements were made for the registration 
of letters ; and the money-order office, by a reduc- 
tion of the commission charged for orders, bec.amo 
aviiilablo to an extent which it had never been 
before. As far back as 1792, a monoy-order office 
had been ost.ablished as a medium for sailors and 
soldiers to tr.ansmit their savings, and its benefit 
had afterwards been extended to tho general public ; 
but tho commission charged had been so high, that 
it w.as only employed to a very limited extent. The 
immediate reswt of the changes introduced in 1S40 
w.a3 an enormous increase in tho amount of corres- 
pondence, .arising in part from tho cessation of the 
illicit traffic in letters, which had so largely pre- 
vailed before ; but for some years there was a deficit 
in tho post-offico revenue. Tho reduction of postage- 
rates w.as, however, a reduction of taxation, and if 
tho Exchequer lost revenue from one source, it 
gained it in other ways. 

With tho development of tho railw.ay system 
camo tho c.arriago of letters by train instead of by 
mail-coaches ; and ono novelty which arose out of 
tliis change w.as tho adoption of travelling post- 
offices, forming part of tho mail-tr.aiu, where letters 
aro arranged during tr.ausit, and which sometimes 
receive and drop tho letter-bags while the train is 
going at full speed. Tho Conveyance of tho mails 
by railroad added gre.atly to the expenses of tho 
post-offico establishment ; but, nevertheless, tho 
former gross revenue of tho post-offico was exceeded 
in 1851, .and tho not revenue in 1SG3. According 
to tho aunu.al report of tho postmaster-general for 
1S7C, there aro S9G head post-offices in tho United 
Kingdom, 12,551 branch offices or receiving-houses, 
and .about 10,724 ro.ad or pillar letter-boxes ; mak- 
ing more than 24,000 receptacles for letters — .at 
le.ast 19,000 more than existed under the former 
system. Above 1018 millions of letters passed 
through tho post-office in 1S7G — more than twice 
as many .as in ISGl, and thirteen times as many 
as in 1839, the last ye.ar of the dear postage. 
In 1S7C, the gross revenue of tho post-office, ex- 
clusive of th.at yielded by tho telegraphs, was 
£0,017,000; tho expenditure, also excluding tho 
telegraphic service, £4,170,859; the net revenue, 
£1,947,141. Tho number of money orders trans- 
mitted within tho United Kingdom, in 1875, was 
17,822,921 ; the amount of money tr.ansmitted being 
£27,516, G9S. 

Tho postal service of tho three kingdoms is now 
under the inunediato control of tho postmaster- 
general, assisted by tho general secretary of the post- 
office in London. There are also chief officers in 
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I.ttord addreised to tlie post-oIEce. See Poste 
ilL-siA-N-Tr:. . . 

L.itore containing anytliing liable to injure the 
contents of the mail-bag are not allowed to be sent 
by post. Xo letter exceeding SJ oz. in weight, con- 
t.aiiiing any other inclosure than paper, is admitted 
into Germany ; and there are prohibitions against 
the transmission of coin, jewellery, &c. by letter to 
ary country of the General Postal Union, Costa Rica, 
Peru, the Cape, Canada, QueensLind, and Victorix _ 

Telegrams — The charge for the transmission of 
messages by telegraph throughout the United King- 
dom is Is. for the first twenty words, and 3d. for 
each additional five words, or part of five words ; 
the charge for five words or less to the Scilly 
Isles is do’. Gd., plus the ordinary Inland rate ; each 
additional word being charged (id. The names and 
addresses of the receiver and sender are not charged 
fur in inland messages, nor to the Scilly Isles if 
they do not exceed ten words. 

The postal system of France dates from the 
time of Louis XL ; but the posts were at first 
exclusively for the royml service, and only gradually 
became avaihablc for private correspondence. It 
w.as not till 1G72 that any settled revenue accrued 
to government from the post-ofiice. Postage-stamps, 
along with certain other features of our modern post- 
office system, have been introduced into nearly every 
country in the civilised world. The law of France 
vests in tlie post-office the exclusive right of c.arry- 
iug letters, newspapers, periodicals, packets, and 
papers of all kinds not exceeding a kilogramme 
(2 lbs.) in weight, subject to certain c.xceptions. 
The French post-office also undertakes to convey 
certain other classes of articles at special^ rates, 
lilost countries have now adopted the half-ounce 
scale of postage ; till lately, the quarter of an ounce 
scale was used in France, Switzerland, and Italy ; 
France has lately' taken one-third of an ounce as 
her unit — .See, as regards the British Post-office, 
Lewins’s Her HaJesO/s Hails (Bond. 18GI), and the 
Br'UUh Postal Guide, 

POST-OFFICE, Offenxes ao.uxst. Owing to 
the conspicuous part w'hich the post-office plays in 
modem civilisation, a small code of laavs belongs 
to it, the substance of which is as follows : Every 
person employed by the post-office 'vho steals _a 
post-letter, is guilty of felony ; and if it contain 
money or a valuable chattel^ the punishment is 
increased. So whenever letters are stolen by 
strangers out of the custody of the post-office or its 
officers. The moment a letter is put into the post- 
office or delia'ered to the postmaster, the protection 
of the st-atutes commences, lilany nice questions 
have, however, arisen as to the application of the 
rule to special circumstances, and as to what 
constitutes an employment by the post-office. 
Whoever steals, secretes, or destroys printed papers 
or newspapers sent by piost, commits a misde- 
meanour. So if a letter-carrier delay the delivery 
wilfully ; or if an official messenger disclose or 
intercept a telegraphic message, or violate the rules 
on that point. Iteeeivers of letters improperly 
taken or stolen from the post-office, are guilty of 
felony. By the 1st Yict. c. 33, s. 2, any person 
conveying otherwise than by post a letter not 
exempted from the exclusive pri\-ilege of the post- 
master-general, incurs a penalty of £5 for every 
letter. This exclusive privilege of carrying letters 
extends to letters only, and not to printed books or 
newspapers. There are also exceptions to the 
general rule, that letters can only be sent by the 
post-office. Thus, one may send a letter by a private 
friend, and not by the post-office. So letters sent 
by messenger on purpose on the private affairs 
of the sender or receiver, commissions and legal 


writs, merehants’ letters sent by vessels or along 
with goods, are excepted. But no person is author- 
ised to collect and send these excepted letters, 
though in the legal manner described, for this is 
doing the work of the post-office. Moreover, there 
are certain persons expressly prohibited from carry- 
ing letters even gratuitously, as common carriers, 
except the letters relate to goods in their carts or 
wagons ; owners, masters, or commanders of ships, 
except such letters relate to goods on board; and 
passengers on board ships. Statutes and rules made 
thereunder secure the monopoly to the postmaster- 
general of sending telegraphic messages, and tele- 
grams are put nearly on the footing of letters. 

PO’STULATE. This word occurs in Geometry, 
and signifies something that is demanded, and niust 
be granted before the demonstrations of the science 
caifbe wrought out. The postulates of Euclid have 
reference to certain constructions indispensable to 
the reasoning. They are these three : ‘A straight 
line m.ay be drawn from one point to another ; ’ ‘ A 
line aheady drawn may be produced ; ’ and ‘ A 
circle may be described from a given centre, with 
a given radius.’ The object of laying doivn these 
in the shape of demands, is to fulfil one great 
condition of demonstrative science, which is, that 
nothing shall be proceeded on, in the course of the 
reasoning, without being explicitly stated at the | 
outset, dt has been noticed by critics that the three 
postulates of Euclid do not exhaust the demands 
actually made in the course of his demonstrations. 
Thus, in the 4th and 5th Propositions, Book I., this 
postulate is assumed : * Any fmure may be removed 
from, place to place witlioufc alteration of foriHj and 
a jdaue figure may bo turned round on the plane.’ 

The postulate is something different from the 
axiom. An axiom is a general and fundamental 
principle, such as no one can deny, and seniug as 
the ultimate foundatiou (in Logie, the major pre- 
mise) of deductive inferences; as, for example, 
‘Thin "3 equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another.’ The postulate, in Euclid’s sense, is a 
special accessory to the reasoning, different from 
the a.xioms. , . , , 

But in Philosophy, the postulate takes a muon 
wider sweep, and expresses the most fundamental 
concessions implied in all reasoning, being pre- 
rcfjuisite in, order to tlie establishment of the axioms 
themselves. 

Thus, it is a postulate necessary to reasoning 
and discussion that a rcasoner shall be consistent 
with himself— that he shall not affirm a thing one 
minute and deny it the next The so-called La.w3 
of Thought— Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Jliddle— are so many forms of the postulate of con- 
sistency. These laws are tantamount to demanding 
that the same thing shall not be maintained in 
one form, and denied in another. If we say this 
room is hot, we must not, at the same time, say that 
it is not hot. So the ordinary law of the syllogism, 

‘ Whatever is true of all the members of a class, is 
true of each,’ is not so much an axiom as a po 3 tul.ate 
of consistency ; w'e must bo prepared to repeat 
individu-ally the statements that we have affirmed 

collectively. ,, , 

The idtimate premises of all truth and reasomng 
maybe put in the form of postulates, . as follows: 
1. Present Consciousness must be admitted as a 
ground of certainty. ‘ I am thirsty,’ ‘ I hear a 
sound,’ as facts of present consciousness, are to be 
held as trustworthy in the highest degree, or as 
amounting to the highest certainty. 2. But present 
consciousness is not enough ; it must further bo 
conceded that Past Conseiousness is a ground ot 
certainty. Present consciousness does not amount 
to an experience of value for future purposes, unless 
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able, reference is made to the British Postal Guide. 
Preijayment must bo avbolly in stamps. In some 
cases, prepayment is optional ; in others, com- 
pulsory ; and to some countries the whole postago 
cannot be prepaid. A letter posted unpaid or 
partially paid, directed to go by a route by which 
prepayment is compulsory, is returned to the writer, 
unless there be another route to send it by, by which 
prepayment is not rcq^uired. Letters, however, for 
Australia and Hew Zealand, if prepaid .as much as 
one rate, .are forwarded, charged with the deficient 
postage and an additional rate. Ho letter for any 
colony or foreign country may be above two feet in 
length or one foot in width or depth. A General 
Postal Union, including all European states, Egypt, 
India, the French, Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish 
colonies, the United States, Brazil, and other 
countries, has been formed, with reduced rates of 
postage. 

Letters to be sent by private ship must be so 
marked; their postage varies from iltjd. upwards for 
half an ounce, and prepayment is obligatory in some 
c.ases, and in others not. 

Letters to passengers on board the American or 
Mediterranean packets must be registered, and 
must be addressed to the care of the commander 
of the packet. 

The post-office monopoly is applicable to letters 
only ; and it does not include letters sent specially 
by private messenger, or letters concerning goods 
or merchandise sent to be delivered along with the 
goods which they concern. 

iTempapers. — In 1870, the impressed duty stamp 
wiis abolislied ; and now, any newspaper published 
at intervals not exceeding seven days, and on a 
sheet or sheets unstitched, and registered at the 
General Post-office, is transmissible by post within 
the United Kingdom at a postage of one halfpenny 
for each transmission. The postage'must bo pre- 
paid, either by an adhesive stamp or by a stamped 
wrapper. A packet of newspapers is not charge- 
able at a higher rate than a book packet — namely, 
one halfpenny for every 2 oz. or fraction of 2 oz. 
The cover, if there is one, must be open at both 
ends, and such that the packet can be easily removed 
for examination. There must be no writing outside 
or inside, except the address of the person to whom 
the newsp.aper is sent. Eegistration for inland 
circulation includes registration for transmission 
abroad. Hewspapers for foreign countries and the 
colonies are subject to the s.ame general regulations 
as for inland circulation, except that they may be 
published at intfervals of thirty-one days, and 
printed on sheets stitched together. They must be 
posted within eight days from the day of public.a- 
tion. 

Parliamentary Proceedings. — The printed proceed- 
ings of parliament, with the words ‘Parliamentary 
Proceedings ’ WTitteu or printed on the cover, may 
circulate throughout the United Kingdom at the 
rate of one halfpenny for every 2 oz. or fraction 
of 2 oz. Prepayment is optional. Parliamentary 
notices may be forwarded by post under certain 
regidations and restrictions, the postage chargeable, 
and a registr.ation fee of 6d., being payable in 
stamps. 

Booh-post. — ^This bnanch of the post-office w.as first 
established in 1818, and further improved by regula- 
tions issued in 1855, 1857, and 1870. The postage 
is now one halfpenny for every 2 oz. or fraction of 
that weight. A book-packet may contain books, 
paper, or parchment, whether plain, or written, or 
printed upon (provided there be nothing of the 
nature of a letter) ; maps, prints, &c. (but not in glass 
frames). Circulars, when wholly or in great part 
printed or lithographed, may also be sent by book-i 


post, singly or in packets. The postage must be pre- 
paid by adhesive stamps, or by a stamped WT.apper ; 
it not prepaid, the p.ickot is charged double the 
book-postage : if not sufficiently prepaid, it will bo 
ch-arged double the deficiency. If there is a cover, it 
must be open at the ends. Ho book-packet must 
exceed 5 lbs. in weight ; it must not be over 1 foot 
6 inches in length by 9 inches in width and 0 inches 
in depth; nor must it contain anj-thing sealed 
.ag.ainst inspection. An entry on the first p.ago of 
the book stating who sends it, or to whom it is given, 
is .allowed. In order to secure the return of book- 
packets th.at cannot be delivered, it is rccommbiulcd 
to have the names and addresses' of the senders 
amtten or prmted outside. Ho writing in the w.ay 
of a letter or commimication is .allowed; if any such 
communic.ation be found within n packet, tlie whole 
will be charged the unpaid letter r.ate, ancl forwarded. 
The book-post has been extended to the colonics 
and to foreign coimtries at varying r.ates. 

Colonial and Foreign Pattern and Sample Post . — 
This post extends to most colonies and foreign 
countries, at r.ates corresponding with those for 
book-packets. It is restricted to lond-jide trade . 
patterns or samples of merchandise. Goods sent for 
sale, or in execution of an order (however small the 
quantity may be), or any articles sent by one private 
party to another which are not actu.ally p.attorns or 
samples, .are not admissible. The patterns are to bo 
sent in covers open at the ends or sides ; but samples 
of articles which cannot be placed in open covers, 
may be inclosed in transparent hags. Such articles 
as knives, scissors, &c., may be sent to places 
abroad, e.xcept France and the French colonies, 
provided they are so packed^ as to do no damage. 

Post-cards, bearing a halfpenny impressed stamp, 
are transmissible within the United Kingdom. On 
the stamped side, the address alone is to be written. 
On the other_ side, any communication may bo 
written or 2 >rinted. Private cards are, in certain 
circumstances, allowed to be impressed with a half- 
penny stamp. Inland post-cards are issued in two 
qualities, ‘stout’ and ‘thin,’ at Sd. and Id. per 
dozen respectively. There .are .also foreign post- 
o.ards (IJrf.) for places comprised within the Gener.al 
Postal Union, used .also for India, the French col- 
onies, &c., on p.ayment of .a small additional charge. 

Honey Orders. — Inland money orders may be 
i obtained at -any of the post-offices of the United 
Kingdom, on i>ayment of the following commission : 
For suras under 10s. — Id. ; for 10s. and under £1-— 
2d. ; for £1 ..and under £2— 3d. ; for £2 and under 
£3 — 4d. ; and so on, up to £9 and under £10— lid. ; 
£10— Is. Money orders may now be issued to the 
colonies, to most European countries, the United 
States, Egypt, &c., the commission being .about three 
to four times the above r.ate. In applying for a 
money order, the surn.ame and initial, at Ie.ast, of 
one Christian name of the sender, and the name 
of the person tq avhom payable, must be given ; but 
the designation of .a firm wiU suffice, and the name 
of the person to whom the order is p.ayable may be 
withheld, if it is to be p.aid through a bank. A 
money order in the United Kingdom becomes 
void if not presented for payment before the 
end of the twelfth calendar month after that in 
which it av.as issued. Orders dr.awn on France 
or Italy must be paid within three mouths. As 
the lower rates for inland money orders entail 
a loss on caeh transaction, a parliamentary com- 
mittee in 1877 recommended a revision of the scale, 
and the issue of ‘postal notes’ for small fi.xcd 
sums. 

Any person with a fixed residence may have a . 
private box at the post-office on p.aying an appointed 
fee; but in no other case can a resident have his 
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Ly Ir; cirriis oil a small r'CitiGa of tiavolatilisod 

aai tall lag filv frc'ti the heat eTolved by 
the 1 t^g-.tio chemical actioa, bums ititb a briUiaai 
vi.l'--t aaraa xae eaperimeat is a Yciy beaatifnl 
cr..t the Varaia:; metal stvimmia^ about rapidly on 
the Tratu", and linally disappearing tritb an explosion 
c: steam, -.viien the globule of melted potiih be- 
c.mes suhiciently cool to coma in contact with the 
-.vat_r. At an elevated tempeiarure, this metal 
r..moTes oxygen from almost all bodies into the 
ounstiration of which that element enters; and in 
the laboratory it is often employed ta remove any 
trates of oxygen from hydrocarbons, by disrilling 
the latter with a small qnantity of the metal 
From the above facts, it is obvions that pottssimn 
mast always be kept in some daid, sneh as 
parifitd rock-oil or naphtka, which conmins no 
oxygen. 

petassimn does not occar in the nnrive state, and 
can only be obtained by the reanction of its oxide, 
potash. There are three principal modes of redcc- 
tion, all cf which deserve a brief special notice, 
either on historical gronnds or for their nraciical 
value. 

1. Davy, in 1S07, decomposed a fragment of 
hydrate cf tiotash, by the enrrent of a strong 
voltaic battery, into potassium, which separated as 
globules at the negative pole, and oxygen, which 
was evolved at the positive pole. Thm mode of 
procuring potassium yields onfy very small quan- 
tiries, and is expensive ; but the experiment was 
.a most important one for the progress of 
chemistry, as shelving for the drst tame that 
potash is not, as was pjrevionsly snpposed, a simple 
body. 

2. Stimulated by Davy’s discoveiy, Gay-Lussao 
and Thenard, in the following year (ISOS), succeeded 
in obtaining the metal by purely chemical means in 
greater abundance, by decomposing potash by means 
of metallic iron at a white heat. The oxygen of the 
potash combines with the iron, and the potassium 
in a gaseous form is condensed in a receiver dlled 
with naphtha, and kept cook 

3. The meiiod now usually adopted conasts in 
the distillation of a mixture of carbonate of potash 
and charcoal at a white heat, in an iron retorh If 
pwoper proportions are taken, tke mixture is 
wholly converted into carbonic oxide and potas- 
sium, as is shewn in the equation : 

Cerbesifi 

O^is. 

KO,COs -r 20 = R -r SCO. 

Potassium forms two compounds with oxygen, 
viz., a pirotoxide, KO, which constitutes potash, 
and is strongly basic, and a teroxide, which 
docs not combine with acids, and of which it is 
unnecessary to say more than that it is a 
yellowish-brown substance, which is found when 
the metal is burned in an excess of oxygen 

I’oiasJi can be procured in the anhydrous form by 
oxidising thin slices of the metal ia air perfectly 
free from moisture or carhonic acid. It is whit^ 
very deliquescent, and canstic. IVhen moistened 
with water, it becomes incandescent, and the water 
cannot be expelled by any degree of heat A far 
more important substance is the Hydrate of Potash 
or Caustic PoiaA. (RO,HO). This is commonly 
prepared by dissolving carbonate of potash in ten 
times its weight of water, and gradually adding to 
the boiling siiution a quantity of slaked lime, equal 
ia weight to half the carbonate of potash used. 
The I'esulting compounds are carbonate of lime, 
which falls as a precipitate, and hydrate of potash. 


which remains in solution; the changes being 
expressed by the equation : 



RO,CO. -a CaO,HO = CaO,CO. - 4 - RO.HO. 


jae clear sapematant daid is removed by decanta- 
tion, or by means cf a syphon, into n clean silver cr 
iron basin, rmd is rapidly evaporated rill it daws 
tranquilly like oil ; it is then either cast into 
cylinders in metallic moulds, or is poured unen a 
cold slab, and solidines on cooling. It may ali .• be 
obtained in acute rhombohedrons, if allowed to 
crystallise from a hot conoentrated solution; the 
crystals centaining four atoms of water. A soluricn 
of hydrate of potash being one of cur most important 
ckemicai re-agents, it is very essential that it should 
be obtained pure. When obtained in the method 
that has been described, it is apt to be contaminated 
with carbonic, sulphuric, hydrochloric, and silicic 
adds, hme, alumina, oxides cf iron, Ac., any of 
which substances can be detected by the appropriate 
tests. Pure caustic potash is, however, perfectly 
soluble in alcohol, winch does not dissolve any of 
the above-named impurities. Hence, by forming 
an alcoholic solution of potash, and by evaporating 
it in a, silver vessel rill the whole cf the alcohol is 
expelled, we obtain this substance in a state of 
purity. Hydrated potash, on solidifying after 
fusion, occurs as a hard, grayish-white, opaque 
body, with a crystalline fracture, which may be 
readily again fused into a colourless oOy duid, but 
which only volatilises at a very high temperature. 
It is soluble in about half its weight either of water 
or of alcohol, and rapidly absorbs both carbonic 
acid and moisture from the atmosphere. It acts as 
a powerful caustic, and quickly destroys both 
.animal and vegetable tissnes, and hence its solutions 
can only be filtered through pounded glass or sand. 
Its affinities axe so powerful that few vessels are 
capable of resisting its influence. Its solution must 
be preserved in glass bottles, into the composition 
of which no oxide of lead enters, as it has the pro- 
perty of dissolving this oxide out of the glass. 
Vessels containing silica (porcelain, earthenware, 
&C.) are decomposed, and platinnm itself is oxidised 
when heated in contact with it The principal uses 
of This substance are thus briefly summed up by 
Professor Miller. ‘Potash decomposes the hxed, 
oils, and converts them into soluble soaps; when 
fused with silidous minerals, it displaces the bases, 
and combines with the silica, forming silicate of 
potash. Potash is extensively employed in tie 
arts: to the soap-boiler and the glass-maker, it is 
indispensable; when combined with nitric acid, it 
enters largely into the mnmifactnre of gunpowder ; 
and, in greater or less qnantity, it furnishes 
important aids to a variety of processes employed 
in the manufactures of the country. In the labor- 
atory, potash is in constant use for absorbing acid 
gases, such as carbonic acid, and for separatmg the 
metallic oxides from solutions of- their salts, since, 
owing to the powerful affinity of the . -ilk . ili for 
acids, it readily decomposes the salts of all the 
metals which produce oxides insoluble in water.’ 
— EUmails of Chemistry, 2d edition, voL m p. Soi 
The salts which potash forms with acids are for 
the most part readily soluble in water, and colour- 
less, unless (as, for example, in permanganate of 
potash) the acid is coloured. Most of them are 
crystallisable, and they all communicate a violet 
tint, characteristic of potash, to the flame of spirit 
of wine and to that of the blowpipe. Many of 
them occar in the .animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
and the ashes of plants contain them in large 
qnantity. PTe shall now briefly notice the most 
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taken mtli past. Now, although a remembrance 
that is long past is often uncertain, a recent remem- 
brance must be pronounced absolutely certain, not 
less than a present consciousness. That ‘ I was 
thirsty a short time ago,’ I must be certain of, in 
order to establish the induction, ‘ that water 
quenches thirst.’ 3. It must further be conceded, 
that ‘ What has been in the past, all circumstances 
holding the same, will be in the future.’ That a 
thing has been, does not imply that it will be. We 
may admit that the sun has risen to-day, and rose 
yesterday, and so on, and without inconsistency, 
refuse to admit that it will rise to-morrow. People 
are generally well enough disposed to treat this as a 
certainty; indeed, there is a strong natural tendency 
of the mind to expect that the future will resemble 
the past, which, when corrected and regulated by 
experience, constitutes our belief in causation and 
the imiformity of natui-e. Still, a blind instinct 
is no guarantee for truth ; and as the assertion of 
the future is a distinct position, it should be 
formally assumed in a separate postulate. However 
often a thing may have happened, we still make a 
leap, and, so to speak, incur a risk in venturing to 
predict its future recurrence. Our confidence no 
doubt increases with repetition, but nothing can 
obliterate the line between what has been and what 
is to be. 

These three Postulates of Experience, coupled 
with the Postulate of Consistency, seem adequate as 
a basis of all the recognised axioms and truths of 
experience. In other words, the concession of them 
is enough to commit any one to the reception of all 
inductive and deductive evidence. 

POSTULA'TION (Lat. ‘ an asking’), in Canon 
Law, means a presentation or recommendation 
addressed to the superior, to whom the right of 
appointment to any dignity belongs, in favour of 
one who has not a strict title to the appointment. 
It is one of the forms of proposing to tho pope 
persons nominated, but not, strictly speaking, elected, 
to a bishopric. It is also used in the case of elec- 
tions in which the candidate, although regularly 
chosen by the electors, yet labours under some 
legal disability which involves the necessity of a 
dispensation. The presentation of candidates for 
tho episcopacy, as it exists in the Eoman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, is called postulation. 

PO'STURBS, the name given to the attitude 
observed in worship, whether private or public, 
but especially the latter. They are the natural 
e-xpressions of the feeling which accompanies or| 
characterises the particular devotion in which they 
are employed, and are used by suppliants to man 
as well as to God. Four postures are found to have 
been used by the ancient Christians in their 
prayer — the standing, the kneeling, the bowing or 
inclined, and the prostrate. Of these, the ordinary 
one was kneeling ; but for it was substituted, dur- 
ing the Easter-time and on the Sundays, a standing 
posture, which was understood to symbolise the 
resimreotion of our Lord. To this usage we find 
allusions as early as the tune of Justin the Martyr. 
In the paintings of the catacombs, and on the 
ancient enamelled glasses found therein, the stand- 
ing posture in prayer is accompanied by outstretched 
and upraised hands. Tho bowing posture was 
rather a special act of reverence accompanying a 
particular address or a particular part of an address, 
than a sustained posture. It occurred at frequent 
intervals in the ancient liturgy, and is still used in 
the Roman mass as well as (even more profusely) 
in those of all the various rites, Greek, Syrian, 
Coptic, Armenian, and Russian. The prostrate 
posture was the attitude of the deepest humiliation, 
vin 


and was mainly used by the Penitents (q. y.), 
especially in that grade of public penance which 
was known under the name ‘ prostration.’ It is also 
used still in the solemn ordination of subdeacons, 
deacons, and priests, as performed in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The question as to the use of 
particul.ar postures was a subject of much contro- 
versy between the Puritans and the Church of 
England; and has recently been revived in the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

PO'TASH AND PEARL-ASH, in Commerce. 
See Potassium. The chief som-ee of this important 
article in Britain is Canada, where it is derived 
from the vast quantities of wood cut down and 
burned in clearing the forest for cultme, and also 
from the branches of the trees felled for timber. 
The ashes, mixed -with a small quantity of quick- 
lime, are put into large wooden cisterns, _ and 
covered with water, lue whole is well stirred 
up, and allowed to settle; the next day, the 
clear liquor is drawn! off, and evaporated to 
dryness in iron pots, whence it is called potash. 
When a sufficient quantity is got to fill a cask 
of 5 cwt., it is fused at a red heat, and poured 
into the cask. The mass when cold is coloured 
gray externally, but when broken, shews a pinkish 
tint internaUy. It is very deliquescent, and con- 
sequently the, casks require to be nearly air-tight. 
In this state, potash contains a large quantity of 
foreign materials, amounting to about 40 per cent., 
amongst which sulphur and carbonaceous matter 
predominate. This is the crude American potash 
of commerce. If it is calcined by a reverberatory 
furnace, the sulphur is driven off, and the car- 
bonaceous matter burned out ; the carbonic acid, 
however, eombines with the potash, and forms it 
into a carbonate. To form it into pearl-ash, it is 
then broken up, and dissolved in water in a wooden 
cistern, having a perforated bottom, covered with 
straw, through which it filters, and is afterwards 
evaporated in flat-bottomed iron pans. As it 
approaches dryness, it is stirred with iron rods, 
which break it up into round lumpy masses of a 
pearly-white colour, and in this state it is the pearl- 
ash of commerce, and contains about 50 per cent, of 
pure potassa. All land-plants yield potash when 
burned, and many in much greater proportions than 
the timber-trees of North America; but the chciim- 
stances in which the materials are obtained, give an 
advantage to our colonial manufacturers, ivhich 
hitherto has enabled them to compete with the 
whole world. The quantity imported annually of 
‘pots’ and ‘pe.arls,’ as they are technically called, 
reaches the value of nearly half a million sterling. 
See R 0 T.ISSIUM. 

POTA'SSIUM (symb. K, equiv. 39, sp. gi-.0'SG3). 
is one of the alkaline metals. The letter K is 
selected as its symbol, as being the first letter of 
Kali, the Arabic word for potash, the letter P being 
preoccupied as the symbol for phosphorus. The 
following are the chief characters of this metal. It 
is of a bluish-white coloiu:, and presents a strong 
metallic lustre. At 32°, it is brittle, and has- a 
crystaUine fracture ; at a somewhat higher tem- 
perature, it is malleable ; at GO®, it is soft, and of the 
consistence of wax ; at 130°, it is completely liquid; 
and at a red heat, it becomes converted into a 
beautiful green vapoim. Its affinity for oxygen is so 
great, that on exposure to the air, it immediately 
becomes covered with a film of oxide. When heated, 
it bm-ns with a violet flame. Its intense affinity for 
oxygen is well shewn by throwing it into water, on 
which, from its low specific gravity, it floats. The 
metal abstracts oxygen from the water, and forms 
oxide of potassium (potash); while the liberated 
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j’ota^h — an impurity iriiicli is of no consequence 
f..r most of the applications of cyanide of potassium, 
a!, for example, electro-platiu" and gilding. Eight 
pjarts of auliydrons ferrooyanide of potassium are 
mbied -nrith three parts or dry carbonate of potash ; 
taa mixture is tliromi into a red-hot earthen 
cnioible, and kept in fusion till carbonic acid gas 
ceases to be developed, and the fluid portion of the 
mass becomes colourless. After a few moments’ 
rest, the clear fused salt is decanted from the heavy 
black sediment, which consists chiefly of metallic 
iron in a state of minute division. It has recently 
been derived from an unexpected source. In some 
of the iron furnaces where raw coal is used for fuel 
in the hot-blast, a saline-looking substance is some- 
times observed to issue in a fused state from the 
tuj-ere-holes of the furnace, and to concrete on the 
outside. Dr Clark of Aberdeen has shewn that this 
substance is mainl3' cj’anide of potassium. This 
salt forms colourless dehquescent crystals very 
soluble in water. It exhales an odour of hj'dro- 
C3’anic acid, and is said to be as poisonous as 
that acid. Its great deoxidising power at a high 
temperature renders it a valuable agent in many of 
the finer operations of metallursy. 

The_ foUoudng are the ordinary tests for the 
potassium compoimds : 1. Solution of tartaric acid 
added in excess to a moderately strong solution of 
a potassium salt, gives after some time a white 
cr3’st.alline precipitate of cream of tartar. See 
Txr.T.ip.ic Acid. The result is hastened by stirring 
or shaking. 2. Solution of bichloride of platinum 
gives a cr3-stallino yellow precipitate, which is a 
double salt of bichloride of platmam and chloride 
of potassium. If not previously acid, the mixture 
to be tested should be acidulated with h3’drochloric 
aeiih See PLAXlxnii. 3. The violet tint occurring 
in the presence of potassiiun in the outer flame of 
the blowpipe, or in the flame of spirit, has been 
already noticed. 4. The spectrum of a flame con- 
taining potassium exhibits a characteristio bright 
line at the extreme limit of the red, and another one 
at the opposite violet limit of the spieetrum. See 
Si’ECTRtTii Analysis. 

The British Pharraacopccla contains the following 
preparations of this metah Caustic Potash, or 
Hydrate of 'Potash {KO,HO), which occurs in hard 
white pencils. Prom its being fused before being 
poured into the moulds which give it the form of 
piencils, it is ofteu termed Potassa fusa. Prom its 
power of dissolving the animal tissues, it is some- 
times used as a c.austic, although its great deli- 
quescence renders it somewhat ^fncidt to localise 
its action to the desired spot. In bites of venomous 
serjients, mad dogs, &;c., it may be applied uith 
advantage, and it is useful in destroying warts and 
fungoid growths of various hinds. It can be 
employed vvith greater safety than the lancet in 
opening certain abscesses, especially those of the 
liver. Solution of Potash, commonly known as 
Liquor potassa, is obtained b3' the process already 
given for the preparation of hydrate of potash — 
namely, by the action of slahed lime on a boiling 
solution of carbonate of potash. Its sp. gr. is 1-05S, 
and hence the solution is somewhat weaker than 
that of the London Pharmacopceia, whose sp. gr. is 
I'OOS, and which, according to the experiments of 
ilr_ Phillips, contains 6’7 grains of potash in 100 
grains of the solution. ‘One fluid ounce requires, 
for neutralisatioD, 4S’25 measures of the volu- 
metric solution of oxalic acid.’ Liquor potass®, in 
combination with a tonic infasion, is of service in 
cases of dyspepsia which are accompanied with 
e.xoessive acidity of the stomacl^ such, for example, 
as often occur in habitual spirit-drinkers. It is 
also frequently given with the view of rendering 


the nrine^ alkaline, or of diminishing its acidity 
in cases in which that secretion is too acid. In 
chronic skin-diseases, especially those of a scaly 
nature, it often gives relief, if given in full doses, 
and for^a sufficient time ; and in chronic bronchitis 
it is ^given with advantage for the purpose of 
diminishing the ^viscidity of the bronchial mucus. 
The usual dose is ten drops, gradually increased to 
as much as a fluid drachm. Infusion of orange 
peel and table-beer are fluids which conceal its 
unpleasant t.aste. Yeal-broth has also been recom- 
mended as a medicine in which to present it. Its 
too prolonged use renders the urine alkaline and 
sedimentary (from the deposit of phosphate of lime), 
and tends to impoverish the blood. Sulphurated 
Potash, or Potassa. sulphurata — ^which is the new 
name for the sulphnret o£ potassium, or liver of 
sulphur [Hepar sulphuris) — is obtained by fusing 
together carbonate of potash and sublimed sulphur. 
It occurs in solid greenish masses, which are liver- 
brown when recently broken. It is alkaline and 
acrid to the taste, readily forming with water a 
yellow solution, which has the odour of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, and evolving that gas freely, on 
the addition of an excess of hydrochloric acii It 
is sometimes given internally in doses of three 
grains (in the form of a piU made with soap), in 
obstinate skin-diseases, but is chiefly used as a 
lotion, bath, or ointment for these diseases. It 
must be recollected that this compound is an ener- 
getic narcotico-acrid poison, its action being very 
like that of sulphuretted hydrogen. Acetate of 
Potash (110,0411303) is obtained by the action of 
acetic acid on carbonate of potash, and occurs in 
white foliaceous satiny masses. In its passage 
through the system, it is converted into carbonate, 
and thus renders the urine alkaline. In small 
doses, as from a scruple to a drachm, it acts as a 
diuretic, and is of service in some fonns of drops3'. 
Oomhined vrith other potass-salts, it is much 
given in acute rheumatism. Carbonate of Potash, 
(K.0,003 -j- 2Aq) is employed in medicine in the 
same cases as those in which solution of potash is 
used. In large doses, it acts, like caustic potash, as 
an irritant poison. It is frequently employed in 
the preparation of effervescing draughts, 20 grains 
of this salt being neutralised by 17 grains of citric 
acid, or IS grams of tartaric acid, or by half a 
fluid ounce of lemon-juice. Bicarbonate of Potash 
(K0,H0,2C0.3) may he used in the same cases as 
the carbonate or solution of potash. It is chiefly 
used for the manufacture of effervescing draughts, 
20 grains of the crystallised salt being neutralised 
by 14 of citric acid, 15 of tartaric acid, and 
3i drachms of lemon-juice. Chlorate of PotaBe 
(KOjCIOj) is prescribed with advantage in diseases 
of a low type, such as scarlatina maligna, caucrum 
oris, diphtheria, scurvy. See. As it is eliminated 
unchanged hy the kidneys, its modus operandi is 
unknown. It may be prescribed in doses of from 
ten to twenty grains three times a day in solution. 
Citrate of Potash (SKO.CjjHiOjj) is obtained by 
neutralising a solution of citric acid with carbonate 
of potash, filtering, and evaporating to dryness, 
when the salt' is deposited as a white powder of a 
saline, feebly acid taste, deliquescent, and very 
soluble in water. It is procured extempore in a 
state of solution in the effervescing draughts for 
which we have given prescriptions in our remarks 
on the carbonates of potash. It acts mildly on the 
skin, bowels, and kidneys, whose secretions it 
promotes, and is an excellent cooling diaphoretic in 
levers with a hot and dry skin, being less liable to 
act on the bowels than the tartrate or acetate of 
potash. In irritability of the stomach, it is au 
excellent remedy, when given as au effervescing 
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jri.iut of the i :.'.lti of 

(KO,C(.) ) 13 olit.iinoil hy Inirnin ; til.'.iilj iu ilr/ j I: •, 
(li oiviii’^ tho .-uliLj ill v,-nt.r, t'i; th- 

i.iiljih:iti.jj chloride^, vVo., .-L'lunito iu erv- 1..! s Mid 
then boiliiii; till! moth- r li'iuiil to dryiii. ; ::i :i 
j'uti. Sci! I'oTA3ir. Thu ijiniitity of j.nro car- 
bonate of jmta.-h ci'iitaiio'd in it i, li'dile to "i ..t 
variation, and the proce 3 tiriiu I .IT .•'.'..t-'r; h_j 
hcen invented, v/ith the vi-.v,* t-f niiddly deti rniiniii^ 
the amount of thij .alt. on v.hieii the coniiiureial 
value of the ] . arl-.oih il piiu!-. jOiHeriiit jilaiits 
fiirni.'U varyino <|iiaiit:ti'.3 of thii t.ilt, anil the 
leavej and yonno .di.io: i are the parti which fiirnUh 
it niiot ahimdantly. The jiutash is, of coiirae, 
obtained ly the [dantJ from the soil, which, when 
capable of .in[iportiuo vegetable life, alw.ays contains 
tliat Mib.itancu ; and docs not c.'cist iu the plants in 
the form of carbonate, hiifc in iiiiion with various 
oroanio acids (such as acetic, malic, tart-aric, and 
otlier acids), which, by incineration, hccomo decom- 
posed into carbonates. The purilied carbonate of 
liotasli, employed in pharmacy and for chemical 
imrpoEcs, is prepared from the entde salt by addin" 
an equal quantity of cold water, agitatinj;, anil 
hltenng. IJy this means, all the less soluble loreign 
bodies are got rid of. The solution is then boiled 
down to a small bidk, and allowed to cool, when the 
carbonate scjiaratcs in small crystals, containing 20 
jmr cent, of water, and represented by the formula 
KO.CO., -p 2Aq. C.-irbonato of potash is c.vtremely 
deliquescent, and is soluble in less than its own 
Weight of water, hut is iiisoliihlo in alcohol. It lias 
an acrid, alUaliiio taste, and its reaction upon test- 
paper is strongly alh.aline. It is a compound of 
great importauee, both as a chemical re-agent, and as 
entering largely mto the [ireparation of most of the 
other compounds of jiotasb, and into the maniifac- 
turo of soap ami glass, i’lrirrhowife o/ Potash 
(KO.CO., -f HO.COj) 13 obtained in white rhombic 
prisms, by passing a current of carbonic acid gas 
through a strong solution of carbon.ato of pot.isli. 
Tliose crystals are pomiancnt iu the air, but are 
dcoom])osed by heat ; water aud c.avbonio acid being 
evolved, and the simple carbonate loft. This salt is 
much loss soluble than the carbouate, requiring four 
parts of cold water for its solution, which 'is nearly 
neutr.al to test-paper, and has a much milder taste 
than the preceding salt. It is employed largely in 
medioino for making ollervoscing draughts. Sulphate 
of Potash (formerly known as sal pohjehrest) is 
obtained by dissolving in water the acid residue of 
bisulphate of potash (KO.SOt + HO.SO^) avhich is left 
in the retort iu the preparation or nitric aciiL This 
solution, on being neutralised with carbonate of 
potash, furnishes hard transparent ciystals of this 
salt. From its extremo haiabiess, this salt is used 
ill medicine (as, for example, in Dover's Powder), 
for the purpose of iiiiely emuiiiiiuiting vegetable 
matters. Tiic Bisalphate of Potash^ from which the 
preceding salt is obtained, is the sal cnixum of 
the older eliemists. Except that it is occasionally 
cinployed as a ilux it is of no special iinjuirtance. 

Urate of Potash has been .already described under 
the head KTthe. Chlorate of Potash (KO.ClOj) 
occurs in white rhomboidal t.ablets of a pe.arly lustre. 
Ic has a cooling taste like that of nitie. It fuses 
at a gentle heat without decom 2 >osition, but on 
iucreasing the heat, it gradually gives off all its 
oxygen, aud is converted into chloride of qiotassium, 
according to the equation : 


cbi»n,t=<.rromh. 

KO.CIO, = KUl + 


It is not very soluble, as it requires for its solution 
10 p.arts of cold aud 1'7 iiarts of boiling w.ater. It 
even exceeds nitrate of potash as an O-xidisiug 
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I ..tilpaiir, or pi.i ph".-.; , 1 ■■ !. i. or fi.-viMy rubK.l 
I r ilh it, .1 ill loa.iliuii or o’.pb . ai.vilr.e Tiiii ..ill 
il triip!oyi..l in tiic !:ir.:uii..L;..io , ; liicifer-m.itclu 
1 in iirl.uii ojiir.ilii'iH in c.b, .iiiatb!-, ami for 
I lilltngthe friciiim-tiibij emp! q.id'fo,- liniig e.imion : 
i the bi it mixture for tliLiC tub.' 1 ■ ;;ug i f 2 p.irtJ 
of this s.ilt, 2 of suljjliiile 1 1 .luiim aiy. ..ml I of 
Iiowilerei! gl.!--.'. .V, mixture kmiv.it .i , ii" j' ■ (.'i. 
poteder, coimisting of chlorite of jiot.e-b, ilr; d uno- 
cy.iiiide of pokiisiuiii, and .‘•tig.ir, h.-j bi. a imi.l,.-.,,! 
lor bbastiiig pmpoie..-, but ita iTeiuritmii i,.!i.c’!.i- 
p.uiied b 3 - to imieh danger, th.it it is .-elib.i.i t; id. 
This s.alt does not occur ;u a uatur.d jirnim t, but 
ni.ay bo obtained by passing a curreiit of chloiine 
g.as through .a hot solution of c.austiu jiot.i.h ; 
0 cq. of chlorine comhining with G eq. of pot.i h 
to form u cq. of chlorido of jiota.-;jiiini, and 1 i.p 
of chlor.ato of potash, according to tho equation: 
G Cl -f G (1x0,110) = 51x01 -i- KO.OlOj + GUO. Tim 
two s.alta are easily seji.arated by ery.st.allis.itioii, 
as tho chlorate is comp.aritiveIy iii.'-ohi’lile, :iml the 
cldorido extremelj’- soluble. Ihjpodtlonle ifPotadt 
(1x0,010) can oiilj' bo obtained in solution. Under 
the title of Pau tie Javdle, it is sold .as a bleaching 
agent. It is obt.ained hj' p.assiiig cliloriiio g.is through 
a cold dilute solution of carbonate of potash, wliui 
chlorido of potassium ami hyiioelilorito of iiot.ish 
.are formed, from which the chloride may be removed 
by crj-stallisation. The Pltosphahs of Potash, formed 
bji- the different varieties of jihosjihoric acid, are 
sufficiently noticed in the articles Pjio.si-ll.vnts (in 
Phj'siology) and Pliospiior.us. Tho Silicates of 
Potash .are import.ant compounds in comiectioii with 
the manuf.actiiro of glass ; they also enter into tho 
composition of Puch’s Waler-i/lass, or Soluble Class, 
aud h.avo hecai omjiloycd by llausoine and others as 
a coating by which the decaj' of magnesian .ami other 
limestones may bo prevented. Tho Chromate ami 
Bichromate of Potash aro sufficieutl.y notiecd iu tho 
article Cur.o.Miujr. Tho haloid s.alts of potasi,ium 
may bo jiasscd over very briollja Tho Chloride if 
Potassium (1x01) is obtained iu barge quantity in tho 
preparation of chlorate of potash, or maj' be pro- 
cured by burning pot.assiiim in chlorine gas, when 
the result of tlie brilliant eomhustioii winch t.akes 
place is this s.alt. In its general characters, it 
closely i-escmhles common salt (KaCl), except that 
tho former commimicatcs a violet, and the latter a 
ycUoav tint to the ilamo of alcohol. It is a con- 
stituent of sea-avater, of s.alt marshes, and of many 
animal aud veget.ablo ihiids and tissues. Tho 
Bromide and Iodide of Potassium aro sufficiently 
noticed in the articles Buo.winc and louiMg 
Fluoride of Potassium (KFl) possesses the property 
of coiToibng glass. There aro no less than live 
sulphidts of potassium, commonoiiig with tiio proto- 
sulphide (KS), and terminating avith the jieiita- 
Buliihido (KSj). The latter is the main ingrodient 
in tlic llepar stdphuris, or Liecr of sulphur, u-wd iu 
medicine. It is a brown snbst.ince, obtained by 
fusing, at a tomperaturo not exceeding -IS'P, .'J eq. 
of potash and 12 eq. of sulphur, the resulting com- 
lioimds being 2 eq. of ^leiitasulphido of ])0ta3?iimi 
(21x8,), ami 1 eq. of lijqiosulphito of jiotash 
(IxO.S.Oj). From this mixture, tlie pentasuliihido 
may ho remoa’cd by alcohol, iu avhich it dissolves. 
Tho Yellow and the Bed Pru, slate (or the Perroc'ia- 
jiWeaml Perrulcyankh) of Potash aro noticed in the 
.articles rEnnocv.vxoGr..x and FnnuiBOV.axouiiy. 
Tho Cyanide of Potassium (KCji) m.ay be ]>rocured 
by heating potassium in cyanogen gas, aa-heii brilliant 
combustion occurs, .and tho resulting iiroduet is this 
s.aU. It maj’, lioavcver, ho more oheaiilj’ and easily 
jirciiarcd hj’ Liebig’s jirocess, avliich does not, how- 
ever, yield it pure, but uiLxcd avith cy'.auate of 
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il'TTrjue and su<Tar, and 2 or albumen, gluten, and 
c.; -la. ' There are considerable dinerences, how- 

ir. In lUiferent varieties, in diaereut stages of 
mararitj', and in different soils and seasons. 

Putatoes axe used, both ratv and boiled, for the 
lEvdiar of cattle. For human food, they are 
variously prepared by roasting or boiling, but 
nave oiiedy by boiling, a process by rvhieh they are 
freed from all that is narcotic and noxious in their 
juice. The water in which potatoes have been boiled 
is not wholesome, and those modes or preparing 
them for the table which do not admit of its 
complete rejection, onght to be avoided. 

The herbage or haulm of the P. has been used lor 
making paper, but the restdts were not enco’araging. 
The berries are sweetish, but not pleasant; nauseous 
when fermented, but yield by distillation a tolerable 

^ The varlcries of the P. in cultivation are 
entrcmely numerous. Any enumeration or olassi- 
f cation cf them is impossible. h\cw on-:^ are con- 
tinually anpoaring, and cld ones passing away. 
Those most advantageously cultivated in particular 
soils and climates, are often found to degenerate 
when removed to a small distance. Many of the 
new v.arlctie3 of P. are raised in Lancashire, but 
parti cuLirly c£ the garden kinds, which generally 
ditTi-r from those preferred for neld-culture in their 
greater earliness, and not unfrequenily in their 
interior productiveness, and in their being less 
: .an cl less nutritious. Potatoes differ consider- 

ably in the charaoter of their herbage — winch is 
sotneMmes erect, sometimes straggling — and in the 
sice and colonr cf their tlowers; but are more 
generally disringtiishcd by the sine, form, and colonr 
cf their rahers, which are round, long, or kidney- 
shaped, white, red, dark purple, v.ariegated, ic. 

Mew varieries of P. are produced from s-.off ; but 
potatoes are ordinarily propagated by planting the 
rubers, or cuttings of the tubers, cnch containing an 
c',e or bud. Late crops of early potatoes are some- 
times procured by cuttings of the stallcs or by 
bv^rs ; methods which might probably be pursued 
artth more advantage where the summer b longer 
th.'.u in Eritain. Much has been written by 
gardeners ajd agriculturists on the comp.arative 
advantages of planting whole tubers or cuttings ; 
but the Utter method generally prevails. 

Potatoes are pbntc-d in drills, made cither by the 
spade or plough ; or in .'ary liifs, which are alwaj'S 
made by the spade, and are beds in which the sets 
of potatoes are covered over with earth dug out of 
the alloys. The alloys serve, although imperfectly, 
fer drains in uedrained land. The cultivation of 
p-otatoes as a neld-crop seems to have been first 
attempted in lacy beds. They are still common in 
many parts of Ireland, but arc now rare in most 
parts o: EngUnd and Scotland. They are very 
suitable for strong, heavy, .and somewbat moist 
Land, and are profitably used in reducing some kinds 
cf soil to cultivation, but are generally unsuitable 
fer field-culture, owing to the e.viieniO of bbour 
roqtnred. In strong heavy bntl, pjotatoes are 
cultivated in raised driUs ; in lighter and drier soils, 
the raising cf the diilb b unneccssaiy. ibnure 
b generally given, consbting generally of dung and 
Well-rotted straw from the farm-j'ard. Guano and 
other strong artificial manures are apt to produce 
an excessive growth of stalks .and leaves, which is 
to he guarded against by diminishing or even with- 
holding manure in certain soib; piotatoes of too 
luxuriant growth being always particularly liable 
to dbeases. The cultivation of potatoes, after they 
are planted, whether in the field or garden, consbts 
chielly in keepmg the ground clear of weeds, and in 
earthing up the plants, to promote the forination of 


tubers. Potatoes are taken up either by the fork 
or by turning over the drills avith the plough. 
Garden potatoes are generally used long before they 
are really ripe, forming a favourite dish iu a very 
unripe state, when they are far from being a safe 
article of food, and contribute not a little to the 
prevalence of cholera and kindred diseases in 
summer. Field potatoes, unless avhen intended 
for the supplj' of the markets of towns, like garden 
potatoes, are allowed to ripen thoroughly, and are 
then c.ip.able of being stored for winter and spring 
use. E-irly potatoes are forced in hot-heds, aivi in 
the spare ground of hothouses, that they may be 
obtained very early ; abo, after being thus brought 
forward in some degree, they are planted out in 
crardeus, for a succession of young tubers. The 
pbnting of potatoes in the open air cannot be 
successfully praetbe-d in mostp.art3 of Britain before 
February or ilarch, and in many seasons the bter- 
pbnted are found as early as the earlier-planted, 
and more productive. The storing of potatoes _b 
variously accomplished in dry lofts_ or sheds, in 
airy celbrs or barns, and in pits, which are some- 
times holes excavated to a small depth in the earth, 
and the piotatoes piled up above the surface of the 
ground, in a conical, or in a roof-like form, some- 
times mere heaps of one or other of these forms 
upon the surface of the ground, and covered with 
straw and earth to keep out light and frost. The 
access of light makes potatoes green, bitter, :md 
unwholesome, as is often seen in those which, whilst 
arowin;, have been partially .above ground. P. 
pits are often ventilated by means of pipes, -as 
without ventilation the potatoes are apt to heat 
and sprout Potatoes taken from the ground before 
they arc quite ripe are extremely apt to heat and 

sprout _ . 11 . 

The P. crop b novc an important one m ahnqst 
all the rotations practised in Britain, although its 
cultivation is in most dbtricts not quite so exteusivo 
as before its failure from the P. disidse in 1S45 and 
subsequent years, and farmers are more careful not 
to depend too much upon it. It verj’ commonly 
sncceods a grain-crop, hut sometimes b advan- 
tageously planted on land newly broken up from 

“ The P. b subject to a number of dbeases, of which 
the most important b the P. Disease (q. v.) or P. 
Munain. Before it began to prevail, the cbiM 
diseases affecting the P. were those called uiirq 
Scab, Dm Pot, and Ifct PoL Of all these dbeases, 
it would' seem that one principal cause, however 
combined evith other causes, b the exhaustion of 
the vegetative powers of the plant, from frequent 
propagation by tubers or cuttings of tubers. It is 
to be'borne in mind that propagation by tubera b 
not properly reproduction, but one plant b dirided 
into a multitude ; and the whole an.alogy of nature 
seems to shew, that although it may hve longer in 
thb way and more healthfully than if left to the 
sj>ot where its seed first germinated, its existeuco 
will come to au end, and the species must he pre- 
served by reproduction from seed. It was long 
since observed as to CuEL, the dread of farmers and 
cardeners before the P, disease was known, that it 
most readily attacks potatoes which sprung from 
we.ak sets. Curl b a disease affecting the foliage 
and general health of the P. plant, and does not 
seem't-o be necessarily connected vrith the presence 
of any vegetable parasite or insect enemy. — Scab is 
a disease of the tubers, which become covered -with 
Iroivu, oblong, and finally confluent and cup-shaped 
spots, whibt”under the surface b a powdering of 
minute oKve-yellow grains, a fungus called Tuher- 
ciiiia Scabies, of the di\-bion Hyphomycetcs.—DnY 
Bor b abo ascribed to the groivth of a fungus of 
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draught. It may he taken in doses o£ a scruple or 
half a drachm in solution every few hours. The 
therapeutic uses of nitrate of potash are noticed in 
the article Nitre. Sulphate of potash (KO.SO^) is 
useful as a mild laxative, a scruple of this salt, 
especially if combined with ten grains of rhubarb, 
usually acting mildly and eflicientlj'. It has con- 
siderable power in repressing the secretion of milk, 
and has been much used for this purpose. 

The uses of the tartrates of potash are noticed in 
the article Tartario Acid. Bromide of Potassium 
(KBr) occurs in white, transparent, cubical crystals, 
and is occasionally employed in enlargement of the 
spleen and in certain forms of epilepsy. The uses 
of iodide of potassium are described in the article 
Iodine. 

POTASH- WATER. See Aerated Waters. 

POTA'TO (Solatium tulerosum; see SoIuVNUm), 
one of the most important of cultivated plants, and 
in universal cultivation in the temperate parts of 
the globe. It is a perennial, havmg herbaceous 
steins, 1 — 3 feet high, without thorns or pricldes ; 
jiinnate leaves ivith two or more pair of leallets 
and an odd one, the leaflets entire at the margin ; 
flowers about an inch or an inch and a half in 
breadth, the wheel-shaped coroDa being white or 
purple, and more or less veined ; followed by globu- 
lar, puiplish fruit, of the size of ordinary goose- 
berries ; the roots produemg tubers. The herbage 
has a slightly narcotic smell, although cattle do not 
refuse to eat a little of it, and the tender tops are 
used in some countries like spinach. The tubers 
are, however, the only valuable part of the plant. 

The P. is a native of moimtainous districts of 
tropical and subtropical America, prob.ably from 
Cliili to hlexico; but tlicro is diflicuity in deciding 
whore it is really indigenous, and where it has 
spread after being introduced by man. Humboldt 
doubted if it had over been found tndy wild ; but 
Eubseguont travellers, of high scientific reputation, 
express themselves thoroughly satisfied on tliis 
point. Except that the tubers are smaller, the wild 
plant differs little from the cultivated. Maize and 
the P. are tho two greatest gifts which America 
has given to tho rest of tho world. The P. has 
been cultivated in America, and its tubers used for 
food, from times long anterior to the discovery of 
America by Europeans. It seems to have been 
first brought to Europe by tho Spaniards, from the 
neighbourhood of Quito, in tho beginning of the 
IGth c., and spread from Spain into tho Nether- 
lands, Burgundy, and Italy, but only to bo culti- 
vated in a few g.ardeus as a curiosity, and not for 
general use as an article of food. It long received 
throughout almost all European countries the same 
name avith tho Batatas (q. v.), or Sweet Potato, 
which is tho plant or tuber meant by English 
wwiters down to the middle of tho 17th c., in their 
use of the name potato. It appears to have been 
brought to Ireland from Virginia by Hawkins, a 
slave-trader, in 1505 ; and to England by Sir Francis 
Drake, in 10S5, without attracting much notice, till 
it was a third time imported from America by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. It was still a long timo before 
it began to bo extensively cultivated. Genard, in 
his Herhall, published in 1597, gives a figure of 
it under the name of Batata Virginiana; but so 
little were its merits appreciated, that it is not oven 
mentioned in the Complete Gardener of London and 
Wise, published more than a century latei', in 1719; 
whilst another WTiter of tho s.arae time says it is 
inferior to skirret and radish ! It began, however, 
to be imagined that it might bo used with advan- 
tage for feeding ‘ swine or other cattle,’ and by and 
by that it might be useful for poor people, and for ^ 


the prevention of famine on failures of the grain- 
crops. The Royal Society took up this idea, and in 
1663, adopted measures for extending the cultiva- 
tion of the P., in order to the prevention of famines. 
To this the example of Ireland in some measure led, 
the P. having already come into cultivation there, 
to an extent far greater .than in any other European 
country, and with evident advantage to the people. 
From Ireland, the cultivation of the P. was intro- 
duced into Lancashire about the end of the 17th c., 
soon became general there, and thence spread over 
England ; so that, before the middle of the ISth c., 
it had become important as a field-crop, which it 
became in the south of Scotland some 20 or 30 
years later; about the same time, in Saxony and 
some other parts of Germany; but not imtil the 
latter part of the century, in some other parts of 
Gennany and in France. In France, the extension 
of P. culture was very much due to the exertions of 
Parmentier. In some parts of Germany, the govern- 
ments took an interest in it, and promoted it by 
compidsory regulations. •' 

The P. is of great importance as affording food 
both for human beings and for cattle ; and next to 
tho principal cere.als, is the most valuable of all 
plants for human food. It is also used for various 
purposes in tho arts. No food-plant is more widely 
diffused ; it is cultivated in subtropical countries ; 
and struggles for existence in gardens, even within 
the arctic circle, yielding small and watery tubers ; 
although tho effects of late spring frosts, or early 
autumnal frosts, upon its foliage, often prove that it 
is a plant properly belonging to a climate milder 
than that of most parts of Britain. No more 
important event of its land has over taken place 
than tho general introduction of P. culture into tho 
husbandry of Britain and other European countries. 
It has exercised a most beneficial influence on tho 
general welfare of the people, increasing national 
wealth, and preventing, as a few far-seeing thinkers 
had anticipated, tho onco-frequent returns of famine. 
That in 1846 and 1S47, terrible famine resulted in 
Ireland and elsewhere from the failure of tho P. 
crop itself, was owing only to the excess to which 
its cultivation had been carried. The results 
confirmed two great haws, that plants long very 
extensively or almost exclusively cultivated in 
any district, however successfully they may be 
cultiv.ated for a timo, are sure to fail at last ; and 
that the exclusive, or almost exclusive dependence 
of a people on one source or me.ans of support, 
is unfavourable to their welfare in respect to all 
their interests. 

Humboldt calcuhates that the same extent of 
ground which would produce thhty poimds of wheat, 
would produce one thous.and pounds of potatoes. 
But potatoes are not nearly so nutritious as wheat, 
and the constant employment of them as the chief 
article of food, is not favour.ablo to the development 
of tho physical powers, and is consequently in its 
protracted hifluence tinfavouivable to mental energy. 
All this is too weU illustrated in Roland and the 
Highlands of Scotland, in a race capable of the 
hipest development of both. It is caloidated that 
100 parts of good wheat-flour, or 107 parts of the 
gr.ain, contain as much actual nutriment as 61.3 
parts of potatoes. The inferiority of the P. in 
nutritious power is very much oudng to tho com- 
p.aratively small quantity of niti'ogenous substances 
which it contains, in consequence of winch it is 
most advantageously used along with some very 
nitrogenous article of food, in Britain generally with 
animal food, in some parts of Europe with curds or 
with cheese. The P. tuber, in a fresh state, con- 
tains about 71 — 80 per cent, of water ; 15 — 20 of 
starch, 3 — 7 of fibre or woody matter, 3 — i of gum, 




iive indistinct broad stripes on tho back, and four 
I chroous spots on the second and third segments; 
the icinalo asliy-slate colour, avitli two indistinct 
nriiisuiu spots on the second abdominal segment. 
The maggots are very abundant in bad potatoes 
i:i autumn, and arc very diQ'erent from the maggots 
oi tlie llousc-liy, being horny, spiny, bristly, and 
t.i'.vii}*; the long tail ending in six long bristles. 
The pupa is very like the Larva. 

rOTCHI'JilvT, a district town of European 
Itusjia, in the government ot Eijni-Xovgorod, 110 
miles Eouth-south-e.ast of the city of th.at name, 
and SOO miles south-east from St Petersburg. It is 
one of the centres of tho corn-trade of the country, 
and exports piotash. Pop. (1SG7) 7777. 

POTEilKIX,* Gr.ECOEY ALEX-axDEOvrrcir, the 
rno.-t celebrated of the Czarina Catharine II.’s 
f.’.vouritcs, was horn near Smolensk in September j 
IT.'iu. He avas descended of a noble Polish family, | 
and at an c.arlj’ ago entered the lliissLan army, and 
rose to bo ensign in tho imperial horse-guards. 
Happening to attract the notice of the czarina by 
hia uoljle appearance and handbome athletic figure, 
ho avas forthwith (17G2) attached to her household, 
and appointed colonel and gentleman of the bed- 
cliambor. After a time (1774), ho superseded 
Gregory Orlov (tp a'.) in tho good graces of the 
czarina, and hec.anio her favourite and aa'oavcd 
lover. Ho pkayed the part of loa’cr for only 
taa-o years, avhen ho aa-as superseded by a younger 
and more amiable successor; hut the ascendency 
avhich he had acquired over tho cz.arina aa'as iu 
noaviso affeoted by this change. Ho kneav aa-cll 
hoav to ilatter her avaulty, rouse lier fe.ars, and 
mal:o lier heliovo that ho alouo could protect her 
from tho uuinorous conspiracies (some of avhich 
avere real, and many mythical) avhich avcrc bciu" i 
constantly formed against her. Catharine submitted 
to all his caprices, consulted him in oa-ciything, and 
avas in almost all c.ascs guided by his ada-ice. P. 
avas conscqueutly, from 1770 till tho year of his 
death, tho true reprcacutativc of tho Eussian policy 
in Europe ; and Frederick tho Groat of Prussia, and 
even tlie haughty Hapshurgs, Tilaria Theresa aud 
Joboph II., cringed at his feet, aud, .at tho demand 
of tho czarina, loaded him avith titles aud honours ; 
tliough, much to his chagrin, he failed to obtain the 
English order of tho Garter, aud the French one of : 
tho Holy Spirit. P. interfered little aalth the | 
internal government of Eussia, beyond oficruig 
many valuable suggestions for the development of 
manufactures and'inJustrj’, avhich avere carried out; 
his important achievements being connected aa-ith 
tlie foreign policy of Enssia, especially as f.ir as it 
related to Turkey. It aa-as at his instigation th.at 
the Tiirlis avere forced into avar, and robbed of their 
territories north and east of the Black Sea, in order 
that Eussia might possess a southern eea-l)o.ard; 
aud after this h.ad been done, P. immediately 
ordered tho creation of a Black Sea ficct, and the 
building of Kherson, Kertch, Kikolaiov, and Sebas- 
topol. For his services, ho av.as created governor of 
the Taurida (q. v.), and loaded avith numerous 
honours and presents. In 17S7, Catharine paid a 
visit to him at his government, and the ‘ ho.ax ’ 
avhich ho played oil on his sovereign is well 
described by l)e Segur. Ho caused an immense 
number of avoodon painted hou-scs to be constructed, 
and grouped into toaams and villages along the route 
the czarina avas to take, and hired people to act the 
part of a’illagers, merchants, tradesmen, and agri- 
ciiltuiists, engaged in their various pursuits. The 
czarina’s vanity avas hugely gratified at the seeming 

• The name is pronounced Faiiumlcinc by Kussians. 


improvements of the country under her rule, and 
P. avas reav.arded for his dexterity by further 
honours and emoluments. Almost immediately 
after this, .a avar broke out avith tho Turlcs, and P. 
aa'as placed at the head of the army, avith Suavarof 
and Eepnin for his lieutenants. His career aa'as one 
of uninterrupted victory. Bessarabia and the tavo 
piriiicipalities aa’cre conquered, and ho aa-as about to 
ada'atice on Constantinople, avhen the empress com- 
manded a ceSbation of hostilities ; but before P. had 
time to briug her round to his oavn adews, he avas 
seized aa'ith sudden illness on the road hetavecn 
J.assy and Kikolaiea*, and died 
there, October 15, 1791. 

PO'TEKT, Cross, in Heraldry, 
a cross crutch-shaped at each 
extremity. It is also called a 
Jerusalem cross, from its occur- 
rence in the insignia of the 
CTiristiau kingdom of Jerusalem, 
aahich are. Argent a cross potent 
hetavecn four crosslets or. This 
coat is remarkable as being a 
departure from tho usual 
heraldic rule which prohibits tho placing of metal 
ujion metak 

POTENT COUNTER-POTENT, one of the 
hcr.aldic furs, in which tlie 
field is filled with crutch- 
shaped figures alternately 
of metal and colour, those 
of opposite tinctures being 
placed base against b.ase, 
and point .against point. 

Tho metal and colour aro 
uuderstood to be argent and 
.azure, unless they bo speci- Potent Counter-Potent, 
.ally blazoned otherwise. 

Potent counter-potent is sometimes blazoned Vairy- 
cuppy. 

POTENTliE, a heraldic line of division which 
t-akes tho form of tho outline 
of a succession of crutch-shaped 
figures. 

POTENTI LLA, a genus of 
plants of the natural order 
Itosacca;, suborder PotciiliUar, 
differing from Frayaria (Straw- 
berry) in tho fruit having a dry 
instead of a suceulcnt receptacle. 

The species arc very numermis, 
natives chielly of northern tem- 
pci'ato regions, and some of 
them of the coldest north ; most of them perennial 
hcri)accou3 plants, with yellow, white, red, or 
purple liowers, and pinnate, digitate, or teniato 
leaves. They are often c.alled Cln'QUEFOIE (Fr. 
fivc-lc.avcd) ; and some of the species are f.avourite 
garden llowei-s. A few aro natives of Britain; 
one of tho rarest of which is a shrubby species 
{P. /nUkosa), forming a largo bush, with pinnate 
le.avcs, and a profusion of yellow liowers, often 
planted in shrubberies. P. replans, a common 
British species, with creeping stems, digitate loaves, 
•and yellow liowers, once bad a high reputation as a 
remedy for diarrhcca, from the .astringent property 
of its root, of which most of the species partake 
with it. But P. anserina, a very common Bi-itish 
species, popularly known as Silverweed, having 
creeping stems, yellow flowers, and pinnate leaves, 
which aro beautifully silky and silvery bencatb, 
has an edible root, with a taste somewhat like that 
of the parsnip. Swine grub it up with avidity, and 
it was once much esteemed as an article of food in 
some parts of Scotland, particularly iu tho Hebrides, 





POTATO-BEETLE— POTATO-FLY. 


tile same order, Fiisisporimn Soiani, and attacks the 
tubers cither when stored for winter or after bcin" 
phintod. It was very carefully iavestinated by 
ilartius, and described in a memoir published in 
1SI2. It was lirst observed in Germany in IS.IO, 
and caused groat loss in that country throuohont 
many years. Tiio tissues of the P. tuber become 
hardened and completely filled with the mycelium 
of the fungus, wliieh at last buiv.ts forth m litUo 
cushion-shajicd tufts loaded with fructification. — 
Wire I’oT dillera from Ery Hot in tho tubers 
becoining soft and rotten instead of h.ard and dry, 
.and is alw.ays cbaracteriaed by tho presenco of a 
fungus referred by Fries to his genus Feriohi, but j 
which Berlrelcy regards as another form or stage 
of tho same fungus avbich causes or is inscpar.abTy 
connected with Ery ItoL Both Ery Hot .and AYet 
Hot have often been observed along avilh tho P. 
(fi.v'c.T, which, however, is alw.ays characterised by 
the presenco of another peculiar fungus. 

But, besides its value .as a culinary veget.able, tho 
P. IS important in other respects. Its starch is 
very easily separated, and is in largo projiortions ; 
henco it is clieaper than any other kind. It is 
mamifaetiired on a very largo scale both in this 
country and on tho continent. It is chiefly used in 
textilo in.aniif.actorio 1 under tho naiiio of jarhitt, 
uhieli is converted intii dextrine or British gum. 
See .St.mu’II. In Ibill.inrl and in Utiboi.a, where 
tliero is niiicli dilbeiilty in keeping pot.atoe .1 through 
the winter, and there is coii.-.c<iuently a necessity 
for living the crop quickly, largo ipiaiitities of starch 
.are made, and Ibis is converted into sugar or syrup. 
.Ve .SfiiAlu 'Ibe lefuso of the stareli-manuf.actories 
1.1 all ecoiionii.-* il ; it is jin.' .ed out from tho w.ater, 
and either u: ed^ for pig.pcding or for manure. In 
the north of I.iirope, imieli i.piiit fur drinking is 
made iroin imtatici : it is e.dled l’ot.ito Braiuly. 

Pf f r.V 'r< )• IfMK'l'I.E. .'v'ee ( 'ol.oii.M>o-Bi:i:ii.it. 

BOT.VTO EI.SE.V.SE, or I’UT.VrO .MUUK.M.V. 
^o subject coiiiieeted With Agrieiiltiire or with 
Lot.iny lias given ri.so witliin so short a time to lo 
exteiinvo a literature .xi tins. It li.ai been treated 
in biioki and juiiqililet >, and in inag.u.iiiei and 
penodic.als of every kind. Tlio terriblo kuniiiei i 
e.iiiviil by the f.iiiiire of the pot.ito crop in Ireland • 
and other countriei, p.irtienl.irly in ISIG and 1 S 17 , 
concentrate.l upon it the attention of tho whole ' 
Wurltl ; aiul yet it iviij.uju very oImouiv. ' 
The ]iot.ito di e.iw lueiiii to have been at lir.,t 1 
confound. .1 Uitii iJry Ib.tand W'et Hot (.. e I’or.tro), •• 
wliieli appeared a nnnilu r of yiari beioro it to a • 
formidable extent, altlioiigli n.'.t to bo coniiured I 
with it ill tbeir rav.a.'. i. Tint l.iet— and all the ‘ 
more if the potat.i lii-. .i.e n t.i be asciibed to the •' 
]ire.v*iice of a diileiviit aiivl peeiibar fiiiegiii — m.iy 1 


* , , , , , I--'.,..... ..ill'.;.., — iii.iy 

periiaj.i bo held as 'siving sni.jiort to the opinion 
1 tli.it it.* cliicl ti.iu \v»n ft ally tin* wiMlifuiiJi; of tlic 
I jilant tbroiigli too eoii.t.int eiiUn.itn.n on the s.uiie 
I land, and eontinned proiiag.ition by tub.-rs alone. 

, illy put.ito di- e.ive w.ii limt ob,irvtd in Germany, 

I .and lir,t a.iiiiiud a very seriuiii ebaracter inur 
. I.iegi' in ISli In ISH it bioke out in t'au.id.v, and 
all at once proved very de.,triietive. In IS I."., it w.is 
hrvt noticed in England, and lir.,t in tho Islo of 
Yight. But during that ye.ar, it-s r.ivages wero 
consnlenible in the Briti.di Island i; much iiioro so 
111 the year following, when tho Irish f.iniino w.ei the 
consequence, and in the raine year it lircv.iiled Very 
extensively over almost all parts of Europe. The 
iiiinimer u.is nniioiially cloudy and iiioUt, a eircum* 
.•.taiieo probably not without iti ellect. In 1 S 17 , 
the disease xv;u still prevalent, hut to n .smaller 
ext. nt j and since th.it time its prev.ilciico has 
.gr.Klnally dmiinislicd. although it occasionally breaks i 
out particular localities. i\Ie.anwhilo, it is to j 


le bo observed, that almost all the varieties of potato 
1 " cultivated to any considerable extent before 1840, 
y have disappe.aroil, and been replaced by others. Lest 
n too much, however, should be inferred from this in 
3, favour of a p.articukar theory, it must also be stated, 
it that potatoes newly raised from seed were some- 
iC times severely atbacked by tho disease dmin" tho 
n period of its greatest prev.alence. 

0 No fully satisfactory theory as to its cause or 
- origin Inas been proposed. That it has long e.xisted 
•3 in the western parts of Americ.a, may probably bo 
% true, as h.as been alleged, although the distinction 
a between it .and oHier diseases of the potato mi"ht 
t not perhaps ho noted witli siiiricient caro ; but even 
e this would not account for its sudden appe.araiico 
f and ton-iblo devastations in otlier parts of the world 
t Jlaiiy observers ascribed it to insects and acnri' 

somo even to, iiifiisorka in tho tissues, but tlio 
f presence of none of tlieso was found to bo constant 
and they appeared therefore rather to ho the conso- 
J quenccs than tho cause of llic disease. It is other- 

1 wise with the fungus, Potrytis wfcslans (see 
: Botiivtis), whicli is alw.ays present, although prob- 
1 ably, like other par.isitcs, it generally attacks an 
1 already ayoakciicd plant. The disease generally first 
1 npiic.ars in the leavc. 1 , and tlieuca extends to tlio 
, tiibcr. 1 , nlthoiigh it has been sometimes observed to 
. appear in tlio tiiberj of .sonic of the early kimis of 
! avhich tho Ic.avcs have peri.slicd before tho season 

when it hrc.ahs out. It soiiictiiiics also lies dormant 
' in tho tubers fur moiitlis, so that after being stored 
app.areiitly sound in autinmi, they becomo Jise.ased in 
tile following spring. WJicii the di.scasc ajipoars in 
tlio growing plant, brown spot.s are lirst lo Jjo 
noticed on the margins of tlio Jeaves, corrugating tlio 
leaves ;u they .siiread. Very rapid extciisiou of tlio 
di'.e.a>e, .and dee.ay of the le.aves and st.alloi, often 
oii.xiie. It i.i on tho under surface of the Ic.af that 
the Puinjlii i.i found ; it abounds .also in the dise.a.sed 
tuber-i, wliieh, when cut, produce an abundant crop 
of it from tlio frcjb surface, .and it soiiietiiiios vege- 
tal. .) even from tile natural iiurf.ice. The s.amo 
fiiiigiu has been fuiiiid in the berries of tho Tomato 
(q. V.) when driea.ed, and on the le.aves of other 
plants of tho natural order Hulanuv, but never on 
any plant not of that order. .See Uoi.oii.viio Bimn.n 
The stareh granules whieii exist within tho cells 
of potatoes seem nut to bo allectcd by tlio potato 
di.e.i'c, but remain unaltered in quality, so tliat .as 
good potato starch is iii.ado from iiiisoiiiid as from 
i.oimd tuber.!. On oee.asioii'of tlio great rav.ages of 
the disc.a'o in ISlG. Iiowever, advaiitago was but 
|>.n tially taken of this fact, p.artly from igiior.incu of 
it ; lurtly from an 
apprehension, aji- 

pareiitly quite nil- \nk{ 

Iminded, that tho 

.starch might prove G- ^ - 

iinwhole.vomo; ami 

jiartly from tho 

w.aiit of maehiiiery ' 

to grate down tho ” / \ 

di.w.i.xeel potatoes / \ 

before rottenness ....vyry',-. ! 

had involved tho (’’'-M- ■ 1 

"■•mle. ... - 

1H)T.VT0-FLY 
{Aiithoiiyia tuba-- 
om), .a dipterous 
iu.seot of tho ssiiio * 

genus with tlm Botato-lly : 

Bect-lly, Calibage- 1, Larva or niaeKot, natural fire; 
lly, iiirmp-lly, ,';c. larva iu.ig»illoS ; 3, I’otato-fly. 

Ill its iierfeet 

state, it is very lilco tho llouse-lly. Tho male is 
about live lines long, gr.ayish-blaok, bristly, with 


-A 

I 

Potato-fly : 

1, L-irra or njiiifKot, natural pucj 
larva m.jgnillod ; 3, Totato-dy. 


roT.-il country palaces, as Saus-Soaci, the favourite 
r_I;'aeccs of Frederick, the Great, surrounded by a 
nae nark, nleasure-grounds, and choicely-stocked 
aai- l.-as, near which stands the Euinenberg, inrith 
arrilicially constructed ruins, desicped to conceal 
the '.vater-works which supply the fountains of the 
palace. Xear the park is the Isew Palace, begun 
in 17G3, G30 feet in length, containing nearly 100 
rooms, many of which are filled with costly works 
of art. Xear Sans-Souci is Charlottenhof, bnUt by 
the late king, a pleasant villa, with lovely gardens, 
in which stands a Pompeian house. The Pussian 
colony of Alexandrowska, with its Kussian houses 
and Greek church, lies near the Pfingstberg, which 
is surmounted with an unfinished palace, from 
whence a fine view is obtained of the numerous 
royal parks and gardens, and the surrounding 
country. In the Aew Garden stands the ilarble 
Palace, with arcades adorned with frescoes of the 
Si’jchin'jen Lkd. 

P. is the seat of the provincial government, and 
of several of the state manufactories. Of these, the 
most importam; is the manufactory of arms, at 
which the rifies for the army are made. There are 
also numerous private manufactories of machinery, 
chocolate, tobacco, cotton goods, sUk, leather, wax- 
cloth, beer, itc. 

P. owes its creation as a town to the great elector, 
Friedrich- Wilhelm, who built a royal palace here 
between 16G0 and 1673, and laid out several good 
streets. Prion to that period, it was an insignificant 
fishin'T villa'’e, built on the site of an ancient 
Wendlsh settlement. 

POTSDAiM, a township and village in New 
York, U.S., on P.acket River, St Lawrence County, 
in the northern portion of the state, between Lakes 
Ontario and Champlain. There are quarries of 
sandstone, mills and factories on the falls of the 
river, a railwaj'' connecting is with Watertown, a 
bank, and six churches. Pop. (1S70) 777-1. 

PO'TSTONE, LapU Ollaris of the ancient 
Romans, a variety of Tale (q. v.), or rather a mineral 
formed by a mixture of talc with chlorite, &c._ It 
is generally of a grayish-green colour, sometimes 
dark green. It occurs massive, or in granular con- 
cretions. It is soft and easily cut when newly dug 
up ; greasy to the touch, and infusible even before 
the blowpipe. It becomes hard after exposure to 
the air. It is made into pots and other household 
utensils, which commimicatd' no bad taste to any- 
thing contained in them, and when greasy are 
cleaned by the fire. It was weU-known to the 
ancients ; and Pliny describes the manner of making 
vessels of it. It was anciently procured in abund- 
ance in the isle of Siphuos (now Siphanto), one of 
the Cyclades, and in Upper Egypt. Large quarries 
of it were -wrought on the Lake of Como, from about 
the heginuiug of the Christian era, to 25th August 
161S, -when they fell in, causing the dcstmction of 
the neighbouring town of Pleurs, in which it was 
wrou'’ht into culinary vessels, slabs for ovens, &c. 
It is^ quarried in the Valais, where it is called 
Giluiiiii ; in Norway, Sweden, Greenland, and near 
Hudson’s Bay, &c. ‘ Should you again visit Italy, 
and pass by the Great St Bernard, if the cold of that 
' frigid region should induce you to warm yourself 
in the refectory of the hospitable monks of the 
convent, you will there see a stqve of potstone.’ — 
Jaci-son on JlineraU and their Uses. 

POTT, Aug. FEiEDR.,a distinguished philologist, 
was hom at Nettelrede in 1S02, attended school 
at Hanover, studied theology and philology at 
Cattingen (1S21), and finally (1S33) became pro- 
fessor of the science of language in the imiveisity 
of Halle. Next to W. Humboldt, Bopp, and Grimm, 


the name of P. stands prominent in the new science 
of comparative philology. The foundation of 
his reputation was laid by his Etymologliche 
Forschungai (Etymological Eesearches, 2 vols., 
Lemgo, 1833 — 1836), a work second in importance 
only to Bopp’s Comparative Grammar. In a well- 
kno-wu article in Ersch and GruheFs Encyclopedia, 
Indogermankdier Sprachstamm (2d sect. voL 18), 
he gave a masterly sketch of the Aryan Languages 
(q. V.). In numerous articles in periodicals, and in 
separately published treatises (e. g., Ee Boniasico- 
Lithuanicce tarn in Slavicis quam in Letlicia Linguis 
Principatu, Halle, 1837 — 1841 ; and Die Zigeuner 
in Buropa und Asian, 2 vols. Halle, 1844 — 1845), 
he carried his researches into special fields of this 
great pro-vince. Die Quinare und Vigeaimaje Zahl- 
methode (The Quinary and Vigesimal Notation, 
HhUe, 1847), and Die Personennamen _ (Proper 
Names, Leip. 1853), are admirable treatises, con- 
taining an overwhelming mass of information, and 
shewing an astonishing knowledge, not only of the 
Aryan languages, hut of other Asiatic, African, and 
American races. In 1S5G he published a work on 
the Dijerence of Paces from, a Philological Point of 
View, and in 1868 one on the Diversities of European 
Languages. 

POTTER, Jomr, D.D., an English scholar and 
divine, the sou of a linen-draper of Wakefield, in 
Yorkshire, was bom in 1674, studied -with great 
diligence and success at Oxford, where he took his 
de^ee of hLA. in 1694, and in the same year went 
into orders. He was appointed chaplain to Qneen 
Anne in 1706, professor of divinity at Oxford in 
1703, bishop of O.xford in 1715, and finally in 1737 
attained the highest dignity in the English Church 
—the archbishopric of Canterbury. He died Oct. 
21, 1747, and was buried at Croydon, P. was really 
a superior scholar, but of the duU and plodding sort. 
Nowhere does he flash a ray of clear searching 
intelligence on his subject; his habit of mind is 
quite uncritical, and consequently his learned 
labours, though creditable to his industry, have 
added nothing to our knowledge, and have now 
‘followed’ their mediocre author into something 
very like oblivion- P.’s principal work is his 
Archaologia Grmca (‘ Antiquities of Greece,’ 2 vols. 
1693), superseded for many years by Dr W. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Gred: and Boman Antiquities; hesiies 
which, however, we may mention his edition of 
Lycophron (1697), and of Clemens Alexandrinus 
(1715). As a church dignitary, the linen-leper’s 
son is said to have been haugb-ty ; he was likewise 
very ‘ zealous ’ in matters ecclesiastical, a -vigilant 
"uardian of clerical interests, and strictly, perhaps 
we may even say excessively, orthodox. 

POTTER, Paux, one of the most distinguished 
masters of the Dutch School He was horn at 
Enkhuyzen in 1625, and was the pupil of his 
father, Pieter Potter, an obscure painter. His 
progress was so rapid, that by the time he had 
attained the age of 15, his reputation as an artist 
was high. He left Amsterdam, and established 
himself at the Hague, where, in 1650, he was 
married ; in 1652, however, he returned to Amster- 
dam, at the solicitation of the burgomaster Tulp, 
who commissioned him to paint a great number 
q£ -^orks ; hut his health, which was delicate, 
gave way under constant application at his easel, 
and he died before he had completed his 29th year. 
Paul P.’s cattle-pieces are perhaps more highly 
valued than pictures of that class by any other 
master, for none have combined and brought out 

I -with such admirable techmeal skill so many of 
the qualities that give a charm to such works. His 
pictures bring imm ense prices, particularly ^those 


POTENZA— POISDAM. 


■whero it abounds and has been a resource in times 
of famine. — The name P. is said to be derived from 
the Latin poteiis, xiowerful, and to allude to medi- 
cinal virtues now known to merit little regari 
Tormeutil (q. v.) is sometimes referred to this 
genus. 

POTB'NZA (ano. Po(enlia), in South Italy, the 
chief town of the province of Potenza, is situated 
on a hill of the Apennines, near the river Vaseute or 
Basento, 54 miles east of Salerno. Po]). 18,500. It 
is surrounded by a wall, has a line cathetLal of the 
Doric order, and is the seat of an archbishop. P. 
was shaken by earthquakes in 1273, 1694, and 1812. 
The province of P., which as a compartimenCo of the 
kingdom, is called Basilicata, used to suffer severely 
from brigandage. 

POT-HERBS are not, as might be supposed 
from the name, the vegetables ehiefly used for 
culinary purposes as supplying articles of food, but 
rather those which are of secondary importance, and 
valuable chiefly for flavouring, as parsley, fennel, &c. 

POT-MBTAL is an alloy of lead and copper, 
obtained by throwing lumps of copper into red-hot 
melted lead- It is of a gray colour, brittle and 
granular. 

POTO'MAO, a river of the IJnited States, formed 
by two branches, rvhich rise in the Alleghany 
Mountains, and unite 20 miles south-east of 
Cumberland, Maryland, from which point the river 
flows in a generally south-easterly course, 400 
miles, and falls into Chesapeake Bay, where it is 6 
to 8 miles broad, 75 miles from the ocean. Line-of- 
battle ships ascend to Washington, 120 miles from 
its mouth, and the tide reaches Georgetown. 
Between Westport and Washington, 220 miles, it 
falls HGO feet. The scenery in this portion of its 
course is wild and beautiful, especially where it 
breaks through the Blue Ridge at H.arper’s Ferry. 
Its principal affluents are the Shenandoah, Savage, 
Monaoaoy, and Acquia Creek. The P. forms the 

f renter part of the boundary between Virginia and 
laryland. During the war which began in 1861, 
both Federal and Confederate'armies crossed several 
times the fords of the Upper Potomac, and severe 
actions were fought upon its banks. 

PO'TOROO, or KAHGAROO RAT {Hypsiprim- 
mis), a genus of marsupial quadrupeds, of the family 
MacropidcB (see K-vnqaroo), differing from_ kan- 
garoos chiefly in having distinct canine teeth in the 
upper jaw. The first pair of incisors in the upper 
jaw are also longer and larger than the others. 
The molars decrease in size backwards ; and when 
not worn, present four blunt tubercles. The fore- 
limbs are proportionally longer, the hinder-limbs 
less xiowerful than in the kangaroos. The general 
form and habits are similar ; there is the same 
sitting on the hind-feet with help of the tail for 
support, and a somewhat similar hopping, but not 
nearly an equal power of vigorous leaping. The 
stomach is large, and divided into two sacs, with 
several inflations; the food entirely vegetable. 
There are several species, all of small size, none of 
them larger than a rabbit, and all natives of 
Australia, timid and harmless creatures. They are 
generally clothed with a dense, and sometimes a 
beautiful fur; but the tail is nearly destitute of 
hairs, and scaly. 

POTO'SI, one of the richest mining-towns of 
South America, the second town of Bolivia, and 
capital of a department of the same name, stands 
in a dreary and barren district, 13,330 feet above 
sea-level, in lat. 19“ 35' S., and long. 65° 25' W., 70 
miles south-west of Chuquisaca. It covers a large 
area, and in 1611, its population was 170,000, but 
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in 1865 it was 25,774, and great part of the town 
was in ruins. In its centre is a largo square, 
around which are ranged the princip.al public edi- 
fices, as the government-house, town-house, cathe- 
dral, &o. The mint is a large building, in which 
the average amount now coined amounts to about 
2,000,000 dollars annually. In the central square, 
an obelisk in honour of Bolivar was erected in 1825. 
English and French manufactures are imported ; 
and as the country in the vicinity xwoduces little or 
nothing, all supplies have to be brought from a 
distance. The Cerro (sierra) do Rotosi, or Silver 
Mountain, is 15,200 feet high. Its summit is honey- 
combed with upwards of 5000 mines, and operations 
are now carried on at a lower level, whero the 
inrush of water, however, often compels the miners 
to abandon the richest mines. The quantity of 
silver extracted from the mines of this mountain 
has amounted in one year to the considerable sum 
of f330,544,3H sterling. — ^BoUaert’s Antiguities of 
South Amet-ica, 

POT-FOUBRI, in French, the name of a mixture 
of sweet scented materials, chiefly flowers, dried, 
and usuaBy placed in a vase with a perforated lid, 
in order that their perfume may be diffused through 
rooms in which it is placed. The principal ingre- 
dients are rose-petals, lavender flowers and stallcs, 
violets, jessamine flowers, woodruff leaves, cloves, 
orris-root, pimento, musk, sandal-wood raspings, 
cedar-shavings, &o. But it also signifies a dish of 
different sorts of viands, and corresponds, in this 
sense to the hotch-potch of Scotland, and the Olla 
Podrida (q. v.) of Spain. 

POT-POURRI, in Murfc, a selection of favourite 
pieces strung together without much arrangement, 
so as to form a sort of medley. 

PO'TSDAM, a city in the Prussian province of 
Brandenburg, and, next to Berlin, the handsomest 
and best buUt town in Prussia, is situated on an 
island at the point of junction between the small 
stream of the Nuthe and the river Havel, 16 miles 
south-west of Berlin, Population in 1871, 43,784 
(with 5475 soldiers) ; in 1875, 45,003. P. is the 
usual summer residence of the royal family of 
Prussia, and seat of the imperial court. The city is 
divided into old town and new town, and has four 
suburbs. The streets are broad and regularly built, 
and there are fine squares, some of which are xflauted 
with trees, forming pleasant public walks. Of 
the many lai’ge and handsome buildings, one of 
the most worthy of notice is the old royal palace, 
an oblong paraUelogram, three stories high, with 
a magnificent colonnade facing the fine Havel 
Bridge. P. has several benevolent and educa- 
tional institutions connected avith the state, as, 
for instance, two asylums for the orphan children 
of military men, and one for those of persons 
belonging to the civil service; schools for cadets, 
subalterns, and privates ; the Luisendenkmal, an 
institution for' providing for indigent girls of 
irreproachable character; a gjronasium, a high- 
school, and various other training and special 
schools. Among the churches, the most noteworthy 
are the Garnisonskirohe, awth a tower 400 feet high, 
a fine chime of bells, and a noble marble pidpit, 
below which rest the remains of Friedrich-Wilhelm 
I. and Friedrich II., and St Nicolai’s, lately re- 
built after the model of the Pantheon at Paris. 
The Brandenburger-Thor, which is the handsomest 
of the various gates, is a triumphal arch copied 
from Trajan’s i&oh at Rome; and this, like the 
other gates, opens upon a fine aBee of trees. P. is 
surrounded TOth pleasant public walks and gardens, 
wooded heights, and vine-covered banks ; while 
in the immediate neighbourhood are numerous 




thcvmadc objects and vases in sun-dried clay, terra 
(,*. rt i, and glazed ware. The use of bricks was by 
n.' moans extensive in Greece, although some 
T-ublia cdinccs were made of them. Their first 
use is attributed to Hyperbius of Crete, and 
Eur3'alu3 or Agrolas. The bricks were made by 
a mould {plaUion) and were called after the uum- 
b-.rs of palms-iength. Some were so light that 
thej' fioated on water. Besides bricks, tiles, 
cornices, anificiai ornaments, friezes, pipes for con- 
ducting water, and drains, were moidded in terra 
cotta. Statues and small figures, pdinoi, gaily and 
appropriately painted, covered with a leucoma, or 
white ground, and occasionally partly gilded, were 
in common use for votive and other purposes, 
and sold at a cheap price by the figiirist {Jcoropla- 
thos), Dolls, cones, and various smaller objects 
were made by the potters ; they were sometimes 
modelled, but more generally moulded. The Greeks 
claimed the invention of the potter’s wheel; and 
the principal cities contested the honour of the art, 
which is mentioned in Homer, and attributed to 
Corcebus of Atiiens, Hyberbius of Corinth, or Tales, 
the nephew of Daedalus. Numerous vases for all the 
ordinary purposes of life were made by it, and others 



rig. 3. — Greek Vases of various styles. 

Jrom the British Museum. 

of large form, decorated also by separate ornaments, 
emllemaia, attached to them. Large casks ovpithoi 
were modelled on a framework of wood. Great 
quantities of amphone, manufactured on the wheel, 
and used to contain the choice wines 
of Greece, were exported from Rhodes 
and other cities ; and their debris are 
found in the Crimea, Alexandria, 

Sicily, and other cities. Some of the 
earlier specimens of a glazed earthen- 
ware were painted with colours in 
fresco or encaustic, from which after- 
wards came the more elaborate pic- 
tures of the glazed vases of Greece. 

To these succeeded two or three 
classes of painted ware, consisting of 
rude representations of animals laid 
upon the pale red ground of the clay 
in bro^vu outline, a style prevalent at 
Athens and Asia Elinor; which was 
followed by the potteries of Corinth, 
or the so-called Phoenician or Egyptian 
stjde. The paste of the vases is of a 
light red or yellow, the figures in a 
black or maroon colour, with portions 
enriched with crimson or purple ; the 
backgrounds of a pale straw or lemon 
colour ; the animals, of a larger size than those of 
the Athenian vases, intermingled with chimieras and 
other monsters ; the backgrounds variegated with 
flowers — the whole derived from oriental art. Gradu- 
ally, human figures, with all the characteristics of 
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archaic Greek art, were introduced, with accompany- 
ing inscriptions, which, cannot be later than the 
Cth or 5th c. b. c. The subjects of these vases were 
derived from the oldest Greek myths. The style of 
this pottery by degrees improved: the paste became 
pale red or salmon colour; the human fignres, which 
had been, at first subordinate, replaced the friezes 
of animal and large ornaments. As the improve- 
ment went on, the backgrounds were made of a 
bright orange-red colour, the figures of a deep 
black; while portions, as the hair, garments, and 
flesh of female figures, were coloured white. The 
style of art became much freer, although still retain- 
ing the rigidity of the ^ginean schooL Hames of 
figures represented, of the artists who painted and 
the potters who made the wares, were added, 
with speeches, and the names of celebrated beauties 
and athletes of the day. In these styles, the 
vases made on the wheel appear, while yet soft, 
to have had the subjects traced upon them with a 
finely-pointed tool ; the figures were then filled in 
■with a lucid black pigment of manganese, and 
then returned to the furnace. The details of the 
muscles and other portions were incised through 
the black with a sharp tool, so as to shew the lighter 
background, and the purples, crimsons, blues, and 
other colours were laid on. The subjects are chiefly 
derived from the war of Troy and the heroic age ; 
and the shapes in use were oil-jars ijecythoi), 
water-pails [hidricc)^ wine-vases {a'ateres), wine-jugs 
{cenocIiO(B)y and ampliorcc. They seem to have con- 
tinued in use till about 450 or -^0 b. a, when the red 
figures were substituted for black, by tracing, as 
before, the figures on the clay, then running round 
them a thick line of flock, and finally filling up the 
background entirely with black colour — the muscles 
and inner marking not being incised, but traced in 
black and brown outlines. The earlier vases of 
this class, which are of the strong style, resemble 
those of the black figures ; but the style gradually 
improved, and resembled the art of Phidias and 
Zeuxis ; while the letters are those in use after the 
archonship of Euclid, 403 B. c. The style and form 
of these vases altered according to the art of the 
period, till the ultimate disuse of fictile or painted 
ware, about 300 B. c., when the conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great and the increase of luxury caused 
it to be superseded by vases in metals. In its last 



stage, the pottery became moulded, and was glazed 
entirely black, or else variegated mth opaque white 
ti-mres'and ornaments. The subjects of these later 
vases differ considerably from the earlier, being 
chiefly derived from tbe theatre or myths of the 
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painted between 1052 and 1654, when be died. ' He 
executed some admirable etchings. 

POTTER’S CLAY or EIGULIEE, a kind of 
Clay (q. v.) ; either slaty and massire, or more 
generally, earthy ; yellow, yellowish-white, gra 3 ', or 
sometimes greenish ; adhering strongly to tlie 
tongue, and forming a paste with water. The c.arthy 
variety is sometimes very loose, sometimes almost 
solid. P. C. is a mineral of very common occur- 
rence in alluvial districts, and sometimes occurs in 
beds of considerable thickness. It occurs in many 
parts of Britain. It is used in potteries for the 
manufacture of earthenware ; the different varieties 
of it being adapted to different kinds of earthen- 
ware. Houses are built in Egypt of i)ots of this 
material — P. C. is also employed in agriculture for 
the improvement of light sandy and calcareous soils. 

PO'TTERY. This term — supposed to be derived 
from poterion, the drinking-oup of the Creeks, and 
transmitted by the Erenoh word^otene — is applied 
to all objects of baked clay. The invention of 
pottery dates from the most remote period, and its 
application is almost universal — objects of pottery 
being in use amongst races even semi-barbarous. 
The art of moidding or fashioning vessels of moist 
clay, and subsequently drying them in the sun, is so 
obvious, that it is not above the intelligence of the 
rudest savage. Hence, at the most remote antiquity, 
the Egyptians, to whom precedence must be 
assigned in this art, made bricks of unbaked or 
sun-dried clay, cemented with straw, which were 
quite sufGcicnt for the purposes of construction in a 
country whore little or no rain falls. These brides, 
in shape-resembling those in use at the present day, 
but of larger dimensions, were impressed, at the 
earliest peiiod, with the marks of 
the brick-maker, and later, with 
the names and titles of the Icings 
for whose constructions they were 
made. The oppression of the 
Hebrews chiefly consisted in com- 
pelling them to work in the brick- 
flelds — a task imposed on cap- 
tives taken iu war and reduced 
to slavery ; and the fortresses 
of Pithom and Uameses, on the 
T-io. 1 — TTnrrlircf! Egyptian frontiers, were made of 
Igyjitian Bottio Hebrews. Kiln- 

in the British dried bricks, in fact, did not 
Museum. come into use iu Egypt till the 

Roman dominion, althodgh some 
exceptional objects of the class of bricks have been 
found, such as a kind of conical plug, stamped 
on the base with the names of the tenants of 



Fig. 2. — Glazed Egyptian Vases in the British Museum. 

the tombs. A few other objects were made 
in unbaked clay; but vases of baked earthen- 
avare were in use at the earliest period of Egyp- 
tian civilisation, and are contemporary avith the 
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Pyramids themselves. The Egyptians made a red 
ware, a pale-red or j-ellow ware, and a lustrous 
or polished red ware — the two first being used 
for vases destined for culinary and other purposes, 
the last for vases of more refined >ise, such as hold- 
ing perfumes, wine, honey, and other delicacies. 
But the most remarkable Egjqrtian pottery was 
the so-called porcelain, made of a fine sand or frit 
loosely fused together, and covered with a thick 
silicious glaze of a blue, green, white, puiqile, or 
yellow colour. This celebrated ware, the porcelain 
of the old world, sometimes exhibits tho most beau- 
tiful tints of blue, a colour which was produced by 
an oxide of copper, and which is still unriv.alled. 
Objects were made of this material for the decoration 
of the dead and for the toilet. They were exported 
from Egypt to the neighbouring countries, and are 
found alike in the tombs of the Greek isles, tho 
sepulchres of Etruria, .and the graves of Greece. 
Most of the figures of deities, the sepulchral ones 
deposited with the dead, a few elegant vases, portions 
of inlaying, objects of the.toilet, and beads and other 
decorations, are made of this porcelain. Still finer 
work of this kind was produced by carving scarabmi 
.and other small objects iu ste.atite, and covering 
them with a blue glaze, so as to combine brilliancy 
of colour with delicacy of execution. The Egyptians 
had at the earliest period the simpler manipulations 
and -tools of pottery — the potter’s lathe or wheel, 
moulds for stamping objects, and v.arious other tools. 
On the decadence of the country under the Greeks 
and Romans, the pottery became assimilated to tho 
Greek and Roman. 

In the contemporary empires of Assyria and 
Babylon, pottery was also in use at .an early period. 
Sun-dried and kiln-dried bricks were made in the 
reivns of TJrukh and other monarohs of the oldest 
Ba^'lonian dynasties, about 2000 B.c. Platforms 
for elevating tho larger edifices were made of 
them ; and the bricks, like the Egyptian, were 
stamped with the names and titles of tho monarch, 
to which was added the loe.ality for which they 
were destined. Glazed bricks of various colours, 
occasionally enriched with scenes and ornamental 
designs, were introduced into constructions ; .and 
Sem'iramis is said to have adorned with them tho 
walls of Babylon. The Assyrians .and Babylonians 
employed this material for historical and legal 
purposes, maldng cylinders, hexagonal prisms, and 
p<uBe-shaped objects of it, on which were impressed 
extensive writings. One of these remarkable objects 
contains the account of the campaign of Senna- 
cherib against Judea and the tributes of Hezekiah. 
The Assyrian and Babylonian pottery resembles, but 
is not entirely the same as the Egyptian, being of a 
pale red ware, of thinner substance, finer paste, and 
more refined shape. At a later period, figmes of 
deities were modelled iu terra cotta. The glazed 
ware of B.abylon and Assyria is coarser -than 
the finest Egyptian, and is the earliest example 
of the employment of materials for colouring 
like those now in use ; the glaze, however, is 
silicious. The objects most rem.arkable for size 
arc the large cofiina found at Warka, sui)posed by 
some to be tho Ur of the Chaldees, with oval 
covers, and oni.aments of the Sassanian period. 
The potteries of Mesopotamia continued to floiurish 
under the Parthian and Sassanian monarehs till the 
conquest of Asia by the Mohammedans. 

The potter’s art is mentioned in the Scriptures, 
but few specimens of Hebrew wares have been 
found. Some vases have been exhumed in Phoe- 
nicia. The most remarkable pottery of antiquity 
was the Greek, which seems to have had another 
origin than the oriental. The terms keramos and 
ostmkon were applied by them to this material, and 




' 'j] Zexy were often constructed of tlienu At Home, 
rlio Ia3t inscribed bricks are those of Theodoric; 
none so late have been found in Britain or GauL 
TlIsj, cornices, roof-ornaments, and gutters were 
formed of terra cotta, so were the votive figures 
GUcrcd to the gods ; but they all disappeared at 
the invasion of tne northern barbarians, although 
they continued till then to be manufactured by 
local potteries. 

Among the northern nations, especially the Celts 
and Scandina'rians, long prior to the Homan con- 
quests of Gaul and Britain, at the remote age of the 
Slone and Bronze Periods, large and gmnll vases, 
perhaps originally employed for domestic, but sub- 
sequently for mortuary proses, are found amongst 
the cronilechs, the tumuli, and graves of Jvorthem 
Europe. They are formed of a coarse clay, mixed 
vrith small pebbles, and have been feebly baked by 
surrounding them with hay, dried ferns, or other 
combustible vegetable matters, which have been 
burned inside and around them. The interior of the 
v.’alls are black ; the exterior, of a pale brown colour. 
Their mouths are large, the ornaments, hatchings, 
and rude line sometimes making an elaborate pattern 
or tattooing all over the vase. Those from Britain 
were caUed bascaudcB^ or baskets, by the Homans. 
A modification of this class of ware was con- 
tinued under the Saxons and Merovingians, and 
is (hstinct from the Gallo-Homan and Homano- 
Eritish potteries : the clay being better baked, and 
the ornaments, stamped or impressed from a mould, 
more regular. The use of pottery among these 
races was to a great extent superseded -by glass, 
^etal, and other substances for drinking and 
culinary vessels, and few or no specimens of 
...Pflipval nnglazed vessels are known. Terra cotta, 

_ "-eed, contmued to be applied for making figures 

■ oui the 14th to the ISth c, in Europe; but in 
England, even the use of bricks, a manufacture 
bfficulu to have been lost, was restored by AJ^ed. 
tn^lazed ware was, in fact, superseded or abandoned 
n Europe after the fall of the Homan empire ; but 
" modern times, the use of terra cotta and such like 
.vuie is found extended all over Europe, Asia, and 
' varying in texture and excellence from the 
>^'trsQ flower-pots to the thin and graceful water- 
bottles of the Arabs and modem Egyptians, Even 
Tip yigrifcic races continue to manufacture a feebly 

' 'kpd earthenware, rudely coloured with pigments 
■‘•'t baked on the ware. In the New ’WorSl, the 
•'^Lence of unglazed earthenware seems to date 
uu. the most remote antiquity. The vases and 
•ther objects found in the northern portions of 
mprinn^ indeed, are of the rudest kind, and bear a 
;,,lnng resemblance to those of the early Scandi- 
'’■"ian, Celtic, and Teutonic graves, in paste, shape, 

-■fl ornamentation. The' Mexican and Peruvian 
jLteries, however, e^dnee a much greater mastery 

■ the art, and both are modelled with great spirit, 

^ ly coloured, and profusely ornamented. Some of 
'•'Q oldest Peruvian wares, indeed, rival in their -v 
■odelling European art; but they never attain t 

glazin_^. The other unglazed wares of the t 
ow World differ according to the localities where t 
hpy have been manufactured, and in the most c 
■giily-civilised portions, reflect or rival the arts of g 
> 1 ^ people^ by which it has been colonised. Those t 

■ the existing native races are very feeble, and a 
'c processes are sometimes accompanied by magic ii 

pmnnipq The pottery of the southem hemisphere I 
• quite recent, as none of the races seem to have b 
-• acquaiuted with the art. The Eijis, indeed, a 
ve a ware glazed with the resin of a tree, but 
appears to have been derived from Europe. s' 

The knowledge of glazes originally acquired by G 
Egyptians and Assyrians, -was contmued imder 


the Eomau empire at Alexandria, and appears 
to ha,Te been riansmitted to the Persians, Moors, 
and Aribs. Fayenoes, and enamelled bricks and 
plaques, were m use among them in the 12th c., 
and among the Hindus in the 14th c. A. d. The 
Moors introduced into Spain the use of glazed tUes 
about /II ^ D., examples of which, caUed Azulejos, 
M old as the 13th a, are found in the Alhambra. 
Besides these, the manufacture of glazed or enamelled 
fcyences in Spain, distinguished by a metallic 
indescence, came into use from the 13th c. in Spaim 
In Italy, they are supposed to have been introduced 
as early as the conquest of Majorca by the Pisans, 
1115 A. D. ; but the first appearance of Italian 
enamelled fayeuce, the preem'sor of modern porce- 
lain, does not date earlier than about 1420, when 
it was used for subjects in relief by Lucca deUa 
Eohhia. About a century later, plates and other 
ware were manufactured at Pisaro and Gubbio, 
decorated with subjects derived from the composi- 
tions of !^phael and Marc Antonio, painted in gay 
and brilliant colours. Put the establishment was 
abandoned in 1574,_ although pieces of majolica 
continued to he fabricated in various cities of Italy 
till the ISth century. Prom Italy, this enamelled 
ware passed into Prance in 1590 with Catharine de’ 
Medici, where it was manufactured till the end of 
the 17th century. In 1555, the celebrated Palissy 
discovered at Saintes the art of glazing or enamelling 
a gray paste, and introduced dishes and other 
objects with fruit, fish, and animals moulded from 
life, distributed over the surface, as a kind of 
ornamental ware. At the same time, or earlier, 
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pig. 10. — Tase of Henry IL ware. 


was made what is called Henry IL ware, and 
which is now so precious, consisting of glazed 
white ornamental pieces. Glazed or Norman 
tiles, however, as they are called, date from two 
centuries before. At the close of the 13th c., 
glazed ware was made in Alsace ; but it was not 
tip two centuries later that majolica was fabricated 
at Nuremberg ; and the manufacture was continued 
in various parts of Germany tiP the 18th century. 
DePt, which gave its name to its own fabric, is said 
to have produced a glazed ware as early as 1360, 
and continued to do so tUl the 19th century. 

HoPand was chiefly celebrated for its bottles of 
stoneware, glazed by salt, paPed BeParmines, 
Graybeards, or Bonifaces, and for its tankards, 
which were imported aP over Europe, in the 16th c., 
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later poets. Vases of tHs description are found in 
Greece, the isles of the Arcliipelago, and Italy; into 
■trlubli latter country they appear to have been 
imported from Greece. 

In Italy, indeed, the Etruscans, at an early 
period, and perhaps some of the principal cities in 
Magna Grmcia, manufactured their own pottery. 
That of the Etruscans consists i>rincipally of three 
kinds — an unglazed red ware; a lustrous brown 
ware, made also by the neighbouring Sabines and 
Oscans; and a black ware, the paste or substance 
of which is black througbout, not superficial, as 
amongst the Greeks, and made by mixing some 
coloiuing material with the clay. The Etruscan 

E ottery is rarely painted — the black ware never — 
ut it is distin^shed by having omamente in 
salient and bas-rSief modelled or moulded on if, and 
by the shapes of the vases apparently being derived 
from works in metal, and reproducing the fantastic 
combinations of oriental art. This ware, which 
was in use from SOO to 320 n. C., was the source from 
which subsequently arose the Aretine and Roman 
pottery. It was ornamented sometimes with incised 
ornaments; the subjects, however, are generaRy 
uninteresting, and it never attained a high position 
in art. The Etruscans, however, in later times 
imitated the painted vases of Greece, but their clay 
is much paler, the drawing coarser, and the shapes 
less elegant. In terra cotta statues, they_ parti- 
cularly excelled, and supplied the Romans wifh the 
figures of their divinities. Even sarcophagi were 
made of this materiah 

On the decline of the potteiy of the Greeks and 
Etruscans, a new kind of w'are was made at Arezzo, 
or Ai-petium, to which has been given the name of 
Aretine, and which resembled the later ware of the 
Greeks. It is evidently imitated from works in 
metal, in all probability from the chased cups of 
silver and gold which began to come into use in 
Italy, and w'as a continuation of the later moulded 
wares of Greece and Italy. The vases were of a 
bright red or black colom' ; the paste, uniform in 
colour throughout, but covered with a lustrous sili- 
cious glaze. The red colour nearly resembles in 
colour and te.xture a coarse sealing-wax, the paste 
is often remarkably fine. The vases, generally of 
small dimension, were turned on the lathe; the 
ornaments were moulded separately, and attached 
to the vase : patterns were produced by the repeti- 
tion of the same mordd, or by placing bas-reliefs 
from various movdds on the vases. This kind of 
pottei’y was first made at Arezzo, but subsequently, 
or nearly simultaneously, was produced at Capua and 
Cumrn in the 1st c. A. D. It afterwards extended 
over all the Rom.m world, and was made in Gaul 
and Germany. It was called Samian ware under 
the republic, and was at fust extremely fine, but 
deteriorated imder the last of the twelve Cmsars, 
and is no longer formd under the Antonines ; a red 
ware, glazed with red-lead and copper, having been 
substituted for it. The names of several hundred 
potters are found stamped upon extant specimens 
of this ware, and some of them are evidently of 
Gaulish or Mtish origin. These names are followed 
by E., fecit, or made ; M., mami, or by the hand of ; 
and OE., officina, or establishment. The ware was 
extensively imported into Britain and the remoter 
provinces of the empire ; and wherever found, shews 
the influence of Roman civilisation. Eumaces for 
it have been found in France and Germany, but 
not in England. The other kinds of Roman ware 
were local, evddently made upon the spots where 
found, but with inferior ornamentation. Black-ware 
seems to have succeeded this, and to have been 
produced by confining the smoke of the furnace, 
and throwing it down upon the heated ware. In 
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Britain, varieties of this ware were made at Castor 
in Horthamptonshire, ornamented with b.as-relief, 
laid on by the process of depositing a fluid clay on 
the wet ware, and moulding it with a tool. The 
style of art is Gaulish. Other vases of glazed ware 


Eig. 5. — Anglo Roman Eig. 6. — Roman Vase. 

Vase [Castor]. 

were manufactured at Upchurch near Rochester, 
and at Crockhill in the New Forest. They have 
only a few ornaments, either stamped or painted in 
a white pipeclay on the smface. These vases are 
probably as late as the 3d c. A.D. Later, arose 
a black- ware, generally bottles or _ jugs, _ ghized 
externally, and with single words, invitations to 


Eig. 7, — Roman Amphors. 

drinlriug, painted on them, in a white pipeclay. 
Many varieties of imglazed ware, red, yellow, white, 
and gray, were extant in the 2d and 3d centuries, 
The large culinary and 
other vessels were made 
of these — such as casks 
(dolia), anqihora:, jugs 
(lagenw), and mortars 
{mortai'ia ) — the last at 
Lyon. The Romans 
made great use of 
brickwork terra cotta. 

All over the empire, 
bricks were made for 
public and private 
buildings, and stamped 
at Rome with the name 
of the proprietors of 
the land, the potters, and the consulate of the period, 
till the middle of the 3d c. A. d. Bricks were also 
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extensively manufactured by thp legionaries, and 
bear their names and titles. The graves of the 
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! Worcester, founded in 1751 by Dr Wall, is 
' slid to have first printed on porcelain. Hard 
I J.r.ri el.ain was made by Cookvvorthy at Plymouth 
ux 1705, aud afterwards at Bristol, but was sub- 
sefpientiy abandoned as unprofitable, although 
a’ain made by Jliuton in StafFordsliire in 1850. 
One of the last inventions in porcelain has been 
the introduction of Parian, or statuary, used 
for the production of small figures and statues, 
by Copeland and Minton. Amongst the oriental 
nations, the production of porcelain seems 
limited to China and Japan, although fayences and 
glazed wares are manufactured all over the East. 
The production of a white porcelain, either soft or 
hard, capable of being moulded and painted with 
various colours, cfi'ected a revolution in the ceramic 
art : sculptors were employed to mould small 
figures and other objects by the different establish- 
ments, and the v'ases, wliich at first were decorated 
with rude copies or poor imitations of their Chinese 
originals, by degrees introduced on their^ surfaces 
the art of the country where they were made. 
The paintings on porcelain thus resembled those on 
enamel, and when the pieces were of considerable 
dimensions, and painted by distingmshed artists, 
became of great value. Thus, copies of works of 
Eaphael and of Tintoretto, in the Exhibition of 1851, 
were valued at £1000 and £880. Even ordinary cups, 
when painted with vignettes, have their value much 
augmented. So also the application of delicate 
colours, as blue, green, and rose-pink, added a 
■charm not found in the monochrome glazed ware of 
the middle ages. For these, Dresden and Sevres 
wore formerly unrivalled; but the colours of late 
years have been changed, and do not equal the old. 
The stylo of art has varied in each century; the 
old rococo shapes having been superseded at the 
commencement of this century by classical shapes, 
and again by modified medieval forms. The pre- 
sent age has been distinguished by an attempt to 
reproduce majolica, 'palmy, and other wares; by 
the improvement of printing in colours; by the 
invention of statuary porcelain, and an application 
of the material to other purposes, as buttons, 
stamped or pressed from a momd or die. Besid^ 
the ornamentation of vases, a trade-mark is 
■often added, either stamped in or painted on the 
ware. This, on the early majolica, had the date, 
place, and name of the artist; but the Dresden, 
S&vres, Chelsea, and other establishments intro- 
duced devices, monograms, arms, &c., as swords, 
anchors, crowns, and other devices. The Chinese 
has devices, mottoes, names of makers, and the date 
of the reign when made, commencing with the first 
monarch of the Ming dynasty about 1480,. generally 
in red colour, and imitating the seals or stamps 
used for sealing documents. These marks are con- 
tinued to the present day (see below). 

Brongniart, Traits des Arts Ceramiques (Svo, 
Paris, 1844) ; Birch, Ancient Pottery (1858) ; Marryat, 
Pottery (1857) ; Arnoux, Lectures on tlie Besults of 
the Great Exhihition (12mo, Bond. 1851) ; Lardner, 
Great Exhibition (12mo, Bond- 1852, p. 123) ; 
Jacquemart and Be Slant, Histoire de la Porcelaine 
(Svo. Paris, 1862). 

Manufacture . — The dough-like condition into 
which clay can be worked with water, and the 
hardness it may be made to acquire by burning, are 
qualities which have been turned to account by 
man from the earliest times, and it is upon these 
that the potter’s art essentially depends ; but there 
is great variety in clay, and it is only by knowing 
something of its nature and constituents, that any 
real advance has been effected in pottery. If 
a piece of clay be examined, it will be foxmd that 
it consists of exceedingly minute particles, held 


together by aggregation when moist ; but if dried, 
it can be easily reduced to an impalpable powder 
by mere pressure ; aud if, instead of drj-ing, we add 
an excess of water, it may be so mixed and lield in 
suspension in the water that it appears almost to bo 
dissolved. In time, however, it is deposited as a 
sediment, and when the excess of water is removed, 
it is a soft tenacious paste, which is so non-elastic 
that it ■xvill retain the smallest impression made in it 
without change. This minute division of its particles, 
and the absence of elasticity, are its most valuable 
qualities. But all clays are not of the same pxirity 
and quality ; the commonest is that of brick- 
fields, which is one of the most abundant substapees 
in nature ; but it is so mixed up ■xvith iron and other 
foreign ingredients, that except for bricks, tiles, and 
the coarsest kinds of pottery, it is not used. 

The purest kinds of potters’ clay are called Icaolin, 
and are believed to have been formed by the decom- 
position of rocks containing large proportions of 
felspar, a slightly variable compomid substance, 
which, in general terms, may be said to be a com- 
bination of neutral silicate of alumina and the 
silicates of potash, soda, lime, or magnesia, together 
or singly. Certain kinds of granitic rocks, espe- 
cially the whiter varieties, by their atmospheric 
decomposition, yield fine kaobn. Great experience 
is required in selecting and using the materials, 
because in nature the plastic materials are very 
irregularly mixed with other substances, which have 
a more or less deteriorating effect. Most of the best 
known clays contain a certain portion of free silica 
in addition to that in combination as natural silicate, 
which requires to be removed for very fine wares 
by boiling in caustic potash, otherwise, it proves 
injurious. The finest china-clay of Great Britain 
is obtained from Cornwall, where the decomposed 
granite is washed by streams of water, which 
carry it away into ponds called catchpools. The 
discovery of this source of china-clay was made by 
Mr Cookworthy about the middle of last cen- 
tury, and alone afforded means for improving our 
native pottery, wMeh were most admirably turned 
to account by Mr Josiah Wedgwood, and after 
him, by hir Herbert Minton, Mr Copeland, and 
others. Previous to this, although, as before noticed, 
fine pottery was made in Britain in two or three 
places, yet the general character of our pottery, 
which was chiefiy manufactured in the neighbour- 
hood of Burslem, in Staffordshire, was most miser- 
able both in material and in design. ' The clay was 
inferior in colour, prepared with very little care, 
and covered with a coarse white or yellow lead 
glaze; but the discovery of the Cornish clay, by 
affording a material of excellent quality, stimulated 
the manufacturers to improve the general style of 
their manufacture. Scarcely second in importance 
to this discovery was Wedgwood’s good taste aud 
untiring zeal in working out that revolution in the 
art of the British potter, that has led to its present 
enormous development. In 1730, when Wedgwood 
■was born at Burslem, in Staffordshire, that place 
supplied the greater part of the common household 
pottery of Great Britain; but so small was the trade, 
that it was but little more than a village encumbered 
■with heaps of broken crockery, ■ and its environs 
disfigured ■xvith clay-pits and piles of refuse; now 
it is° the centre of a populous district called ‘ The 
Potteries,’ comprising about 48 square miles. _ In 
this limited space there are now nearly 280 loins 
at work, employing more than 100,000 operatives. 

The method pursued in making pottery and 
porcelain is the same in principle every\yhere; 
we shall therefore give the general _ outline of 
the process ■without entering into the minute differ- 
ences which distinguish the variations produced by 
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and- are repeatedly found in London excavations. 
In England, glazed tiles for religious purposes 

were made by the monastic 

^ orders from the 12th to the 

^ — -y '/ IGth centuries; and glazed 

\ bottles, jugs, and cups are 

\ found of the time of Henry 

\/j II- : ■'vhile Edward III. 

V V \ '( ; i favoured the establishment 
' V] I • potteries in England, 

j''?/ ;■* The English avares, how- 
1,‘1'' / ever, were snperseded by 
/ if'J D elf t and D utoh stonewares 

17 7 till the close of the 17th c., 

7/ ij when the coarse wares 

/, lUl made at Bm-slem were im- 

I proved by the discovery 

of salt and other glazes. 

^ Some Gormans, mamed 
ft Elers, from Nuremberg, 

settled there, and produced 
an improved ware c.aUed 
Fig. 11. — Tyg uath two the red J.apaneso ; but find- 
handles, 1-lth centuiy. iug that the secret avas dis- 
covered by Astbury, left 
for Lambeth, where they established themselves in 
1710 . From tins period, a'arious improvements 
were introduced by Astbm-y, Booth, .and fin.aUy by 
'Wedgeavood, avho discoa'ered more suitable clays 
in 1759 , and called to his assistance the arts of 
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Fig. 12. — Tyg of St.affordslnro av.are. 

design, by the employment of Flaxmau for bas- 
reliefs and figures. The .applications of copper- 
plate printing and gilding wero subsequently 
discovered. Still later, other materials, as felspar 
and bones, were used in the composition of this 
pottery. Delft-stone and other avares avere made 
at ditlercut places, as Lia-erjmol, Lowestoft, and 
elseavhere; but, after diflerent vicissitudes, most 
of the potteries haa-e disappeared except those of 
the stoneware at Lambeth and Vauxliall. 

None of this avare, hoavever, aa-as of the nature of 
the Chuiese porcelain avhich had been imported by 
the Arabs in the 13tU c., avas known in Italy in 
1330, and aa-as imported into France as early as 
1370, anil into England much later. The name 
porcelain, from 2 >orcel!a/ia, an obscure Portuguese 
aa'ord, supposed to mean a shell, is applied to 
a mixtm-e of alumina or kaolin and silex or 
petuntse, which, aa-hen baked, does not fuse at 
a temperature as high as 1-10° of 'Wedgeaa’ood’s 
pyrometer, and the glaze of aa'hieh is incapable of 
being scratched by a knife. Tliis porcelain, called 
‘hard jaorcelain,’ is said to have been invented at 
Sin-ping in China, about 1S5 n.c., and rose to gre.at 
importance at Kiug-te-chin, 557 XD., where, in 1712, 
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. 3000 furnaces were in activity, and where the man- 
1 ttfacture is still carried on. There are about IS 
; renowned potteries in the empire. 'The art of pottery 
•. in China is said to be as old .as 2599 JJ.c. In J.apau, 
. hard porcelain d.ates from 27 n. c. ; translucent 
! porcelam was made about 672 .v.d. ; but between 
• 1211 and 1221, Kotosiro, a Japanese potter, went to 
Chma to improve his process. There are IS cele- 
1 brated potteries in Jap.an ; and in modern times, 
the pieces e.xported come chiefly from Imali, in the 
province of Fizen. In 1644, the Dutch exported 
■ 44,943 pieces from Japan. At the beguming of the 
1 16th c., the porcelain of China began to be exten- 
sively imported into Europe, and various rmsuccess- 
ful attempits avere made to discover the secret of its 
manufacture, but without success, both as to the 
material and the process. The Persi.ans, indeed, are 
said to have produced trairsluceut pottery about 
the 15th c. .v. D. 

After some tri.als, avhich resulted either in 
the pn-oductiou of a Idnd of opaque glass or stone- 
ware, Bottoher or Bottger, an alchemist (who 
had been seized by Frederick Augustus IL in 
1701), after Sohnori-, in 1709, had discovered white 
kaolin at Aue, produced from it a white hard, 
porcelain at Meissen, ne.ar Dresden ; and the porce- 
lain est.ablishment there was foimded imder royal 
auspices. Extraordinary pweeautions were taken 
to prevent the process being discovered, by im- 
posing o.aths upon the worlonen, and the process 
there pursued w.as not connnunic.ated till 1812 to 
Brongniart. The secret, however, was, betrayed 
by Stofzel, a workman of Meissen, who fled to 
neima in 1720, where .an imperial establishment 
was founded, avhich exists to this day. Other 
workmen carried the secret from those est.ablish- 
meuts all over Germany. Eoy.al works wero set 
up .at Berlin in 1755, .at St Petersburg in 1744, and 
at hlunich in 1758. From this period, two different 
kuids of porcelain were made in Europe, a soft and 
a hard. In Fr.ance, 
soft p)orcel.ain w.as 
made at St Cloud in 
1095, and w.as not 
discontinued tiU 1804. 

The accidental dis- 

covery, by Madame \ \ . j •> ) 

Darnet, of kaolin at \\ ,) /:/ 

St Yrieix la Perchc, '•( 

in 1765, led to the lilAi'l 

p)roduction of hard IrA \\i 

pjorcelain at Sevres, //'i(To\ 

where, after 1800, 

only this kind w.as j 'ML f'\ 

made. Various pdaces 

in France made both 

lands; and in It.aly, / 

both were produced '/ 

at La Doccia, ne.ar 

Florence, .at Capo di 

Monte, near Naples, ' ■ ,1 

and at Venice. Other , 

establishments flour- ' " 1 

ish at M.adrid and ' ' ' 7 

Oporto, established in \ , \ , T'','- / 

the ISth century, y-'-.'ii A\-I' ' / T^^- 

The manufacture of \ 

soft porcelain appears 

to have been intro- , id 

duced in England, at (hx ^ \ '7- 

Bow, as early as the 

17th c., and the 

Chelsea works were ^* 0 - 1^- — Staffordshii-e Minton, 
set up still earlier, ac- 
cording to some, by Elers. Thence the art w.as trans- 
ferred to Derby in 1748 ; and an establishment 
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i ir. E’5 th.it il admits of handling, avhich in a 
' ;f,r bt.-*:c avoald ho a-ery dilHcult. The paste is 
; n;.J liquid that i: can he poured into the 
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throaviu" arheel is used. If the articles made 
require iiandles or other similar accessoiy parts, 
they are always moulded, unless of very simple 
forms, and_ are attached whilst they 'and the 
body are still soft enough. They', are joined by 
a thin iluid paste called a slip, and the junc- 
tion is smoothed over avith the wet sponge, which 
is one of the most useful of the potter’s tools. 
Being formed, the articles, of whatever kind, are 
noav t.akca to the ilrying-stove, where they are 
placed on shelves, and remain there some time, 
esposcd to a heat of about S5° Fahr. llTien or Jte 


I 

i 

I 

j 

i 
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It is usual, m costing, to have a mould 
or each part, as seen in hgs. 17, 13, ID, Y»-h:ch 
eara:en- the bodv, neck and lip, and foot cf the 
creani-ct7er, lig. 20. For 
nk-arly flat articles, such 
V ^ dinucr-plates, a plan is 

adortvd ■which couiblnes 
both processes : a niouhl, 
usually of plaster, lig. 21, 
(Z, is placed on the tiisc of 
the throwiug-whcc], 5, and 
a thin Layer of the paste 
is pressed on to it, so as 
completely to take its 
foruij then to the piide- 
post, c, is attached an 
arm, tf, with a small brass 
plate, c:, on its lower side. 
This plate is cut to the 
outline cf hrdf the pl.ite 
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Pig. 20. 

cr diih ; -u i: rcvolvci, thij purer dov.m and 



shaper the cl.iy to itr own outline, and to tho 

thicknerr to which it ir rt 

. -1 thero being an arrangement 

/ ' on the arm of the guide-post 

I hy which thir c-an be cUccteiL 
I . Sometimer, ar iu the case of 
/ ’ deep vessels, moulds are us^d 

; ^ • for the exterior, and the into- 

1 rior ir formed by the hand. 
~~ ~ ' j Thir procosr (lig. 22) insurer 

"v.^ y" certainty of sine and shape, 

which ir important in making 
numbers of similar 
amcler, ar tea-cupr, ic. The 

f '3 mould ir lined rvith a thin 

j cake of clay, and when placed 

I ;J on tho rovoh-ing disc, it ir 

1 “ fashioned inside by hand, and 

Pig. 22. finished off with a wet siwngc. 

Sometimer metal or horn tools 
are tised for producing mouldings and other raised 
ornaments, or for groover, when the turning or 


dry, they arc next t,akcn to a workshop ne.ar tho | 
kiln, ami tliey are here carefully packed in coarse i 
earthenware vessels, called s.'pyarr (fig. 23), which 
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different manufactirrers in this and other countries. 
Pottery and porcelain differ chiefly in this, that the 
superior quality of the niaterials used in making the 
latter, gives it a peculiar translucenoy. For pottery, 
inferior materials are used, and a considerable 
admhcture of calcined flint, hone-ashes, or native 
phosphate of lime, are added to the clay. The 
use of the ealoined flint was said to have been 
first adopted by a Biualem potter named Astbury, 
who, whHst travelling to London on horseback, in 
the year 1720, had occasion, in passing through 
Dunstable, to seek' the assistance of an hostler, in 
oonsequonee of some disease in his horse’s eyes. He 
noticed that the man took a piece of flint, burned 
it, and then reduced it to a fine powder, which 
ho blew into the horse’s eyes. Astbury noticing 
the beautiful whiteness of the powder, conceived 
the idea of using it in his pottery; and did so with 
groat success. 

The ingredients, such as the clay and calcined 
flints, are ground by separate means ; the former in 

the pug-mill, which 
is represented in fig. 
14. This is an up- 
right, iron-boimd, 
wooden cylinder, 
with an axis A 
tinned by machi- 
ncry ; projecting 
from A are seven 
arms, h, each of 
which has threo 
knives fixed in it, 
with the points 
outward, and so 
arranged that they 
spread over the 
largest amount of 
space in the inte- 
rior; and altogether 
they are placed in 
Fig. 14. a spiral maimer, so 

that when in motion, 
tho clay, which is thi-oini in lumps into the 
hopper-shaped upper p.art of tho v.at, is worked 
doivn, aud is so cut and kneaded by tho knives, 
th.at it is forced out at au opeuiug at C, in the 
state of soft pap. This is aided by tho knives 
on tho lower part of tho lowest arm being con- 
nected together by a plate D, which prevents all 
settlement at tho bottom. This p.ap-lilio clay 
passes into a large wooden tank, in which it is 
agitated ivith water untd quite incorporated, so as 
to resomblo milk in colour and consistency. In 
another mill (fig. 15), of a different construction. 




Fig. 15. 


tho Cornish granite and calcined flints aro being 
reduced to a somewhat similar state. This mill is 
very strongly constructed, and consists of a tub-like 
vat A, in tho centre of which turns an axle B, 
720 



moved by machinery ; in the bottom of the vat is a 
thick stone-bed 0, consisting either of chert or 
horn stone. From tho upper part of the axis, threo 
strong arms, D, D, D, project lilro the spokes of a 
wheel ; and strongly attached to these are stout 
beams, a, pointing doivnward, and nearly touch- 
ing the stone-hed 0. As the axis, with its arms 
and beams, turns round, tho beams push some 
large masses of the Cornish, granite or of chert stone 
round with them, and these triturate tho c.alcined 
flints and other hard materials, and stir up the 
water avith which the vat is kept constantly 
supplied, avhilst it overflows in a milky state, 
charged with tho finely-divided materials, into a 
cistern, where it is kept stirred until it is sufli- 
ciently supplied with the solid materials, and tho 
thickened milky liquid is then drawn off, in proper 
proportions, into a vat to which the prepared clay 
is also passed. Tho mixture of tho two is then 
allowed to subside until the avater is nearly clear, 
avhen it is draavn off; and the sediment is deprived 
of its surplus moisture, either by evaporation, or, in 
the best avorks, by a pneumatic-exhausting appar- 
atus, avhich does it very quickly. The .composition 
is then a fine plastic material of the consistency of 
tough dough, and is ready for the potter’s use. In 
preparing the finer materials for porcelain, many 
other operations are required, all, however, having 
the s.ame object, a’iz., tho extremely minute diarisiou 
of tbo substances used. 

The prep.ared clay is taken to the throwing- 
machine, or potter's lathe, avhich is represented in 
fig. 1C. This consists of a fixed table A, through 


0 



Fig. 10. 


avliich passes the axle B, and rises a little aboam its 
surface, .and h.avhig on its upper end a disc C, 
aa'hich rea-olves avith it. Tho axle is put into rapid 
motion by tiu-ning tho fly-aa'heel D, either by hand 
or machinery ; aud this causes a rapid revolution of 
tho disc C, upon avhich is placed tho soft mass of 
clay to be moulded. At E is seen an upright, avith 
a small sliding-bar regulated by a seroav ; this is the 
guide for the potter to regulate the height of the 
a-esscl ho is making. AVhen tho lumi> of cla 3 ’- is 
revolving, the potter, 
avith his hands or aa-ith 
proper tools, fashions 
it into any shape he 
pleases ; his manage- 
ment of this requhes 
considerable slrill, as 
nearly every article 
requires a difloront con- 
figuration. But some 
articles are formed in 
moulds, the moidds 
being made of plaster 
of Paris. This ansavers 
avcli for fine porcelain Fig. 17. 

intended to bo very 

tliin, because the plastcr-moidd absorbs much of 
tho moisture in the paste, and thus partially di-ies 
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aro the colouring materials employed: oxido o£ 
jiiKuniiun for greeu; oxide of iron for red, bro-\vu, 
violet, -^ray, and yellow ; oxide of uranium for 
oraii ' 0 , yellow, black; oxide of manganese for violet, 
blown, black, and purple ; oxide of cobalt for blue, 
^rav, and black; oxide of antimony for yellow; oxide 
uf titanium for yellow ; oxide of copper for green; 
siiboxide of copper for red ; sesquioxidc of iridium 
for line black; protochromate of iron for brown; 
cliroiiiatc of lead for yellow ; ebromate of barytes 
for yellow ; chloride of silver for deepening reds and 
jnirples ; purple of cassius for ruby and purple, 
.'several ot these colours are much increased in. 
brilliancy by the addition of oxido of zinc, which 
of itself gives no colour; and the tiansparcnt ones 
arc rendered opaque by the addition of oxide of tin. 

Other fluxes besides borax, or borate of soda, 
arc used — as sand, felspar, boracic acid, minium or 
litharge, salt, saltpetre, potash, and soda. Nothing 
enriclies the appearance of porcelain more than 
good gilding ; for this purpose, gold-leaf is rubl)od 
down"*with oil of turpentine ; or pulverulent gold is 
produced precipitating a solution of gold in aqua- 
regia, by the addition of a solution of sulphate of 
iron. The gold is precipitated as a brown ))owder, 
which is washed and dried, and then worked up 
with oue-si-xteeutU of its weight of oxide of bismuth 


and oil of turpentine. It is painted on, then fired, 
and afterwards burnisbecL Pecubar and beautiful 
metallic lustres are produced upon pottery by pre- 
cipitated platinum and other means ; but it is not 
within the scope of this article to enter into all the 
details by which the almost numberless variations 
are produced in the manufacture and decoration of 
this material. The literature relating to its history 
is rich in treatises for the guidance of those engaged 
in the art. 

The following arc the chief varieties of ceramic 
materials, and their usual composition : 1. Povcdain» 
— At StiVTcs, Icaoliu, 48 parts; sand (pure white), 
4S parts; chalk, 4 parts. At Dresden, Icaoliu, G2 
parts ; felspar, 2G parts ; broken biscuit-porcelain, 
2 parts. At Berlin, kaolin, 7G parts ; felspar, 2*4 
parts. In England, three mixtures arc used — For 
common china, ground Hints, 75 parts ; calcined 
bones, ISO jxarts ; china-clay, 40 parts ; clay, 70 parts, 
b’or line china, ground flints, CC parts ; calcined 
bones, 100 parts ; china-clay, 96 parts ; Cornish 
gi-auite, SO parts. Fine, for modelling figiucs, &c., 
Bynii sand, 150 parts; calcined bones, 300 parts; 
chiua-cLay, 100 parts; potash, 107 parts. The 
glazes require to be varied for nearly all, so that 
theii* fusibility may bo greater or less, according to 
the more or less fusible character of the biscuit 
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1, Pennington, Livcriiool, 17C0 — 1780; 2, Plymouth, about 17C0; 3, Richard Champion, 1772--1790 ; 

4, Charles Green, Leeds, 1790; 5, BoW, 1730—1790; 0, Absolon, Yannouth, about 1790; 7, Chchca, 17u0- 
mi; 8, Swansea, Wales, 1790; 9, Worcester, 1700— 1780 ; 10, Yarmouth, about 1790; 11, Derby, 17ol— 1700; 
'12, Croum, Derby, 1780—1830; 13, Shropshire, 1772— 1709 ; 14, Cookworthy, Plymouth, 17C0; lo, Derby— 
Chelsea, 1770. 

ingredieiita. 2. Parian . — The composition for this from Fayenza, the name of a place in Italy where 
is the same as that for the line Englibh china, but it it was made ; Dutch, Delft, from its ha^ng been 
is used in a liquid state, so as to be poured into the chiefly made at Delft, in Holland).- Mado of 
plaster of Paris moulds. It requires very great various kinds of clay, varying in colour from yellow 
care in the firing. 3. EartJiancarc (Fr. PaiencCj to white, according to the quality required ; and 








POTTEEY, 


another to a great lioigUt in tlie kiln, as seen in 
Hg. .24, in which some of the seggars are seen in 
section, for the purpose of making the arrangement 
more intelligible. As the seggars arc generally 
mailo large enough to hold a number of articles, 
which would, when highly hc.ated, .adhere if they 
touched, a number of curiously shaped pieces of 



burned clay arc used for placing between them, so 
as to make them rest on points ; these are e.illcd 
icalches, coefopurs, fn'uny/ra, stilU, &c., lig. 2o. In 
tile seggar, filled with 
plates (tig. 20), the plates 
arc seen each resting on 
cocl:sj)itr% which prevent 
them touching. Another 
object is gained by this, 
in burning flat articles 
.such .as plates ; these, if 
placeil one upon another, 
I'ig. 20. would not be tired cqu.ally, 

but when they arc held 
apart, the heat affects all parts alike. The 
hcggiirs are so pded in the kiln th.it the eentro 
is hollow, .iiul there are free .--p.ices between 
them through Mhieh the lire c.iu .ijceiul ; props, 
i(, <1, < 1 , lig, 21, In mg so pl.iced at to kee|> them 
from immedi.ite contact with the jides all 
round. Thus, e.ich beggar form,i a sin.ill oven, in 
which one or more pieces of pottery or poreel.iiu 
are li.iked, and the begg.irs lueveiit .uiy mieipial 
lie.itiug of the pieces, and also protect them fiom 
binoUe. .\ hilii hits generally eight furtiace.s, and it 
ij ii.iu.il to rai.ie :.i.\ ]iih.t of neggars between every 
two fniiiaeas, or rather betwieii their lliie.s, which 
rt..e to .1 considerable height iii the kilns, llicli pile 
of begg.ir.s is technically c.illed a him;/, bo th.it thero 
arc geiier.dly IS or oO bungs to the charge of a 
kiln. When all this is arranged, the furnaces are 
lightid, and great care is taken to h.ivo the best 
coal, lu it cii.iblei the iiiaiinfaeturer to iiiako a more 
cert. nil calenl.itioii a.i to its elfects, and is Ie.s.s liable 
to biiioke and sulphureous vapours, which might 
iiijuroiisly all', ct the coiiteiits of the kiln. Thu 
baking or tiring uipiire i great c.iro ami attention, and 
there are many nice regulatioii-s coiiuectcd with it 
to guide the workm.iii. It usually !.i.sts from 40 to 42 
iioUi'S. Thu tire is then .illowed to go out, and the 
kiln to cool very gradually, after which it is opened, 
and the beggars removed, to be unpacked m a 
rep.ar.ile worlnshop. 'I'he articles are now in the 
iitato c.illed biscuit-ware, and ixiiuiiv both the gl.age 
and any p.itteriis they may be iiiteiidcil to bear. 
Coiiiiiioii pottery is otteii ligiired by printing the 
de.sigii 111 enamel colours on paper, and whilst the 
]irinliiig i.s still wet, applying it to the biscuit- w.ire; 
the ware ah, orbs tlie enamel ink, and the p-ajicr is 
removed by water, leaving the pattern on the ware. 
It is then tired in seggar.i, or a imilllc, to fix the 
cohiur, and is tlicii dijiped into compo-ition c.rlled 
ylazf, of which three kinds arc Used in the StalVord- 
shirc jiotteries. The first, for conimon pijicclay 
ware, is composed of Cornish granite, 10 parts; 
flint, (iO jiaits; whitc-Ie.id, 5ii parts; and eullct, 
or broken flint-glass, 4 parts. Tlieso materials arc 
j;s 



triturated with water, -with the 'same care and 
by similar means to those emjdoyed in forming 
jiastc, and .arc reduced witli water to the same 
milk-Iikc liquidity. Eacli worlcmau has a tub of 
the glaze before him; and as the articles of biscuit- 
ware, cither arith or without decorations, are brought 
to him, ho dips them in the glaze, so as to insm-o 
a uniform coating over them ; and by nice manage- 
luciit, ho prevents any large drops or accumida- 
tions on oiio part more than another. The jiorous 
biscuit-ware rapidly absorbs the moisture, and dries 
up the thill film of glaze on the surface of the 
articles, wliich .are agaui placed in seggars, and 
carried to the glaze-kiln, where they undergo 
another firing, which molts the glaze, and converts 
it into a perfectly transparent glass, lilcc water, aU 
over the surface, and renders any p.attoru prei-iously 
printed upon it very plain. The temperature in the 
glaze or enamel kiln is only increased very gradu- 
ally, and is kcjit up for about 14 hours, after which 
it is .allowed to cool slowly, and the articles are 
taken out completed. So far, this description has 
applied to the nianufaetiire of pottery and porcelain 
on a large scale, for gcncr.al jnirposes ; but when it 
is ap))!icd to more costly and artistic works, very 
speci.il aiTaiigciiieiits arc required ; and in the c.ase 
of remarkably line pieces, instead of the huge lulns, 
which hold frequently many thousand piieces, 
miifllo furnaces (lig. 27) are both used for tho 



biscuit, tlie glaze, and tho coloured and gilded 
decor.itioiw, which, in porcekiiu, are applied on tho 
ghize, and not on the biscuit. 

The decoration of porcelain h.is long held a high 
rank as a lino art; and tlio exquisito skill shewn m 
somo of tlio finest works of tlie continental mauu- 
faetnros, and l.itely in those of Brit.iiu, has f.iirly 
entitled it to tliat r.inir. Tlie colours employed are 
.all coloured glasses ground to iinp.iIp.ihIo powders, 
and mixed with borax or somo otlier lliuxiug material ; 
lor use, they are generally made liquid witli oil of 
spike, and they arc l.iid on witli hair-iicucils, in the 
s.imo av.ay les uil-colours. Tlio whole process is 
exactly tlie s.imo as in p.ilutiug or staiumg glass ; 
the gla/o on tlie hiseuit-iioreelaiii hciiig true glass, 
aud the enaiiiel colours being ex.actly the same as 
those used by tlie glass decorator. The colours may 
be made by mixing tlie materials of which glass 
is made with the colouring material and tlie flux, or 
simply witli the alro.ady coloured glass and tlie flux. 
When the former plan is employed, tho following 



rc^on for tins, and that poultry properly cared for 
would always he found a source of profit, Tho 
larm-varxl alTords ?reat advantages for the keeping 
of jjvultr}', and the increasing demand of the market 
proGi:.-5C3 a sure return. In some parts of Britain 
:md in Ireland, where the farms are small, poultry 
are very extensively kept by farmers and cottagers ; 
but the north of France and Pomerania exceed ail 
other parts of Europe in poultry-keeping, which 
there is not unfrequently the leading object of 
husbandry, and the traffic in the products of the 
poultry-yard is on a truly great scale. 

There is veiy commonly no building erected for 
the special accommodation of poultry ; but perches 
and places for nests are provided for them in a 
cow-house or some other farm-building ; or, in very 
many cases, when kept by cottagers, they roost on 
Joists of the roof, within the door of the cottage 
itself. In such cases, they roam at liberty during 
the whole day, and find much of their food in the 
fields and on the road sides, although the feeding of 
them •with corn and other food is not neglected by 
the careful house'^vife. But it is often undesirable, 
for the sake of fields or gardens, that so much 
liberty should he allowed to poultry, and they may 
bo very advantageously ke])t either wholly or mostly 
in confinement. If circumstances permit, it is good 
for them to be let out for an hour or two daily into 
a grass field, but it is not neccssaiy', if they ai'o pro- 
\'ided tvitb a warm, clean, aud woU-ventUated house. 


to which a spacious open court is attached, aud are 
regularly supplied with abundauce of food, water, 
sand, or fine ashes, lime, and small stones, all 
requisites to their healthful existence. The food 
must alao be of various lands. Poultr}' must have 
supplies or grain or puLo, aud of aoft food made of 
the meal of grain or nuisc ; tho kind may depend 
up/ou conveuience ana cheapness ; and instead of 
such food, boiled potatoes may to some extent be 
used, .£>ran is a very good article of food for ]K)ultry. 
But the same food, \ritbout variation, should not be 
given for any considerable time. And it is indis- 
ponsablo that all kinds of jiouitry bo frequently, if 
not even daily, supplied ^rith green food, as blades 
of lode, cabbage, caulillower, turnips, &c., or lettuces, 
creates, cliickwoed, sow-thistle, i:c. It b pretty 
safe to obsera'o tho lauds which they like, and to 
allow them to choose for themselves. ^Vllen they 
have no opportimity of seeking worms, suaib, slu^s, 
and insects for themselves, animal food must be 
^ven, aud the refuse of tho lutchcn cannot be more 
profitably employed. It b possible at some seasons 
to .give too much food, mal^g the poultry too fat, 
and dimini shing the jiroductiou of eggs ; but at 
other times, as during the season of moulting, food 
caunot be given too 
plentifully. Water 
must at all times be 
abundantly supplied, 
Puultry-noiLscs m.ay 
be built of any mate- 
rial that is most con- 
vem'eut; but warmth 
cannot bo too much 
regarded, A poultry- 
house of four feet 
square, should have 
a 3 'ard at least ciijht 
feet by four. The 
yard b enclosed by 
^vrirc-nettiug. The 
fioor of tho house. 



Fig. 1, — Plan of Poultry-house: 
aa, the court-yard; li, for duets 
ami Kcesc, tho apartm'jnt for 
Y.'iiich is at e, '>v’ilh laying and 
Latching-ncst?, d; g, tho roo^t- 
ini;-hoa'“C for bens and turkeys; 

th'’ bitcldnu-housc ; and/, Ibo 
apartment for laying. 


made of clay or 


other material, ought to bo so firm and hard as to 
admit of its being easily swept, and this should be 
often done. Tho house b pro^^ded with roosting 


places on the ground or above it, according to the 
land of poultry, and "with nests for laying in. 
Hatching ought to be conducted in a separate 
place. The court ^ should bo furnished with a 
‘ lean-to * shed on one side, under which tho birds 
may find shelter from sun or rain, and here they 
should find sand or fine ashes to fling over them- 
selves, according to their manner, to rid themselves 
of insect tormentors. Bime b abo necessary for 
them, large quantities of it being used to make e^g- 
sheUs, besides what the animal system otherw^e 
requires. It may be very conveniently supplied 
in the form of lime rubbbh from old walk, in 
which abo occur in abundance such small stones 
as birds need in order to the trituration of tbe food 
in their gi7.zard. 

In the places appropriated to hatching, it b good 
to have a fresh turf deposited, to prevent the eggs 
from becoming too dry, and it is even recommended 
that the eggs should be slightly mobtened every 
day. It b said that the inner membrane of the egg 
b othcrwbe apt to become hard, so that the young 
chick cannot break through it. 

WTierc purity of breed b of importance, as when 
fowls are to be exhibited in prize competitions. 



Fig. li.— Poultry-pciu ' 


great care must be taken to keep the different kinds 
l>erfectly separate ; other^vise, intermLxturo to a 
certain extent b not undesirable. It b always, indeed, 
to bo desired that each good land be kept pure and 
iu as great perfection as possible, for improvement 
of tlie stocla But even in a small poultry-house, 
it is desirable to havo different lands, some being 
particularly estimable for their flesh, some for the 
abundance and quality of their eggs, some for their 
disposition to incubate, ifcc. For web-footed bmb, 
free access to water is required; but some of tho 
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POTTO— POULTRY. 


more or loss of powdered calcined flints are mixed 
with it, to givo it body and hardness. Sometimes, 
as in iiorous vessels, only clay is nsed. 4. Stoneware, 
such as is used for jars, bottles, drain-pipes, &c., is 
made of several kinds of plastio clay, mixed with 
felspar and sand, and occasionally a little lime, but 
the materials v.aiy much in difierent localities. 

Ill Great Britain, the potteries not only supjdy 
the homo demand, but also export to a greater 
extent than any others in Europe ; and so rapid 
and extensive have been the imiiroveineuts effected 
in the hast ten years by British potters, that, both as 
a manufacturing and as an artistic country, Great 
Britain now st.ands foremost. In 1S75, the exports 
of earthen and china ware, p.ariau and porcebain 
(oxcojit red potter 3 'and brown stone- ware), .amounted I 
in value to ill,7'15,07S. The largest qu.autities are 
sent to India, North Amoric.a, and Austnalia. In 
North America, however, tbo manufacture of pottery 
is carried on avith great activity in Jersey, Phila- 
delphia, Lii’erpool (in Ohio), and other places. 

klost of the celebrated mauufacturers of potteiy 
and porcelain, both at homo and abroad, have 
employed a spoci.al mark to distinguish their works, 
and these .are now of considerable importance in 
cn.abling us to ascertain the origin of choice speci- 
mens. On the preceding p.ago are given some of the 
more important marks and monograms, so used by 
tho earlier Engbsh makers, when their immcs in full 
were not impruitcd, as was often tho case. 

PO'TTO. See ICixiC-Uou. 

POTTSVILLE, a city of Ponnsylv.ani.a, on tho 
Sehuylkill River, at tho entrance of Norwegian 
Crock, 9J miles north-west of Philadelphia, ai-ith 
which it is connected by railw.ay. It is in tho 
midst of a rich anthracite coal and iron region, and 
h.as sevcr.al iron fomulrii's, a br.a>s foundry ; manu- 
factures of iron safes, s.aahcs, and wood-work; county 
buildingj ; 10 banks ; ,'i English, 3 German, .and 1 
\\ elsh paper ; and 19 churches, 3 of which .are 
AVelsh. Pop. (1S70) 12,381. 

POT-WALLEK.S, or POT- WALLOPERS. See 
Sfl'i'., Vol .\. 

POTY, a district tomi, and rising seaport of 
Russia, in tho Caucasian government of ICiitais, 
stands at the mouth of the river Rion, on the 
oa.steru shore of tho Black Sea. Tlio Rion connects 
the port with tho interior, and since tho estahlish- 
nient of regular stoam conimuuication by tho 
Riis.siau Trade and Navigation Company in this 
quarter, the eommerce and cspcci.ally tho transit- 
tr.ule of this town li.as greatly iiicre.X'ed. It is con- 
nected hy railway with Tillis. I'op. (1SG7) 1309. 

ROrCTI, Milit.miv, a stout Ic.ather box. black 
or brown, lined with tin, covered with a strong thaji, ; 
and ornamented with tlie device of the regnuenti 1 
serves to carry tho cartridge! required hy .a'soldier ' 
for immcJiato use. Wlien cartridges .are sniqdied ' 
for a whole d.ay’s service, two i.ouchcs ai-o worn, ! 
one on the front point of the liii>, and a hargor one 
oil a belt suspended over the left slionider. ” , 

POLTCITED RAT {Pscudostoina), a genus of j 
ilurkla;, of which there aro several species, n.ativos . 
of marts of North America west of tliu Mississippi, | 
and some of them very troublesome from tlio , 
r.av.agcs they commit in lields and gardens. They j 
b.ave four inolare on each side in each jaw. The 
tail is short. Tho chcclis aro furnished with , 
ponclies, to which tho name refers, the onciiiiigs of , 
which are from the outside, and not from the inoutlu 
Tho pouched rats burrow in tho ground, and do , 
great mischief to root-crops. ] 

POUGIIKEE'PSIE, a city of New York, U.S., ( 
on tho o.xit bank of tho Hudson River, 75 miles i 
uortli of Now York, finely situated on a table-land, i 
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1 about 200 feet above the river. The city has broad 
, and haudsomo streets, with fine public and private 
', edifices. The collegiate school is situated on an 
3 eminence which rises 500 feet above tho river, and 
L from which a magnificent prospect, embracing an 
t area 2500 squpe miles in extent, may be obtamed. 

P. coiitauis a city-ball, academy, law-scliool, lycemn, 
r orphan .asylum, G public schools, an endowed femalo 
r college, a rural cemetciy, G banks, extensive iron- 
work3;_ carnage, chair, and c.irpet factories: 

1 breweries, 21 cliurches, and has railway and sto.am- 
1 boat communication with New York and .tUhany 
1 P. was settled by tho Dutch in 1C90 ; duriu" the 
Revolution, it was tho state capital, and the “Con- 
vention met hero, 17S8, to ratify tho constitution of 
tho United States. Pop. in 1870, 20,080. 

POULPE {Octopus), a genus of Cephalopoda 
(q. v.), of the order Dihrandiiata ; having eight /eef 
or arms, nearly equal, united at tho base by a mem- 
brane, and very long in proportion to tho body. 
Thcro is no shell, hut it is represented by two smaR 
gr.aiii3 of horny snbstanco imbedded in the back, 
one on each side. The arms aro used for s^vimming 
in water, creeping on land, and seizin" pre^ 
Poiilpcs swim by contractions of the musoi3ar wob 
of tho body, which extends upon tho arms. They 
creep on shorn in a spider-liko manner, with spraw- 
ling arms. Liko other ccphalopods, when alarmed 
or .annoyed, they discharge an inky fluii One 
species ( 0 . vulgaris) is occasion.illy found on the 
tho British shores, and is more common on tho 
southern shores of Europe, and elsewhere in tho 
Mediterr.anean. It is tho Pohjpus of tho ancients. 
Its anns are six times as long as its body, and each 
furnished with 120 pairs of siiciicrs. (See CkruALo- 
POD.v.)— In warmer seas, vciy largo species occur; 
and although tho stories related of their laying hold 
of ami swamping boats, seizing and killiDg swim- 
mers, Ac., may probably bo fabulous, yet it is I 
certain that somo of them have anns at le.ist tiro ' 
feet long, ami there is probable reason to suppose 
that much Larger species exist, which m'lisfc bo 
poaverful .and dangerous creatures. A P., with its 
eyes lived on its adversary, ami its beak threatening 
to approach, must have .a sufficiently formidablo 
aspect. It w.as no doubt .a P. which Mr Bo.ale 
encouutcrcd on tho alioro of tho Bonin Islands, 

[ avhich lie attempted to intercept in its retreat to- 
ai'.anls the sea, and which tiiruea and f.astoned upon 
him, I.ayuig hold of him with its arms, and trying 
to bite liini with its j).arrot-liko bealc.— Seo Tlie 
Octopn>, by Henry Leo (1875). 

POU'LTICE. See C.VT.vrt.lsir. 

POU'LTRY (Fr. poulc, a hen), ,a coUectivo name 
for iiscfid domesticated birds. It is sometimes 
limited to tbo doaicstic.atcd gallinaceous birds, but 
its onbnary uso iiichidos .aU the birds reared for 
ocoiiomic.al purposes. These belong cxcliuiivcly to 
two orders of birds, tho Oallinaccous and Palmiped; 
tho common fowl, pea-fowl, Guinea-fowl, turkey, 
giiaii, and pigeon belonging to tho former ; and tho 
different kinds of duck and goose, as aveU as tko 
swan, to tho latter. For what relates to the different 
species and their varieties, wo refer to these heads ; 
devoting tliis article to somo general remarks as to 
tho management of poultry. 

In general, the rearing of poultry is regarded as a 
ver 3 ' suhordiiiato branch of rural economy, and it is 
pursued chiefly where agriculture is in a somewhat 
primitia’o state, tho slulfiil and enterprising farmer 
deeming it beneath his attention, or finding that ho 
has not time to attend to it, and often looking on 
the feathered inmates of his farm-jaard almost as a^ 
nuisance because of their inv.asions of his fields. It 
may pretty safely bo assorted that there is no good 




T.-iih apaitmenta in the Tuilcrica, and a nalary of 
4'1’iii .1 year. 1’. returned to Rome for tho purpose 
fi civim; up his establishmoiit there, and takio" his 
T. lie to i’.iris; but, while lie was occupied with these 
arr.ni .'onicuts, Louis XIII. haviii" died, ho gave 
up all thoughts of returning to his native country, 
remained iu' Rome, and after a very successful career, 
died in IGoj. Ilis rojiut-ition mainly' rests on his 
f access ill aiming at the classic style. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds says : ' Xo works of any modem h.avo so 
much the- air of antique painting as those of Poussin.’ 
Many prefer his landsc.ape3, or those pictures of his 
in which the landscape predominates, to his compo- 
sitions in which his attention h.os been bestowed 
chielly on the figures. Upwards of 200^ prints 
have been engraved from his worles. The Xational 
Gallery has several of P.’s pictures, two of which 
are particularly praised, ‘ A Bacchanalian D.auce,’ 
and ‘A Bacchanalian FcstivaL’ 

POUSSIX, G.isr.l.i:, a celebnatcd landscaiio 
painter, was the son of .a Frenchman, settled in 
Rome, and w.as born there in llil3. He was tho 
pu]jil of Xicolas Pousain, who had married his sister, 
and from respect to that gre.at artist, adopted his 
name in )ilacc of his own, which was Dughet. He 
was called by the Italians G.asp.iro Buche, and he 
inscribed his etchings, eight in number, in that way. 
His landscapes are composed in general from studies 
in the Campagna of Romo and surrounding country. 
Worked out with the feeling of a mind deeply 
imbued with classical associations, and tending 
towards melancholy rellcction, by contnastiiig the 
glory of the p.ast with the decadence of the present 
— idc.a 3 entirely' the opposite of those of Claude, 
who, trusting to the never-fading beauty of nature, 
cnJe.avourcd, from tho scenery and architectural 
remains in Italy, to reali.se the cl.assie age in all iti 
glory. The National Gallery i> 0 sst.-.ses hi.x speci- 
mens of P., some of them being reckoned lu.astcr- 
picce. 1 , .as tlie * ff.icrilice of Isaac,’ .a ‘ L.and Storm,’ 
and .an ‘ Italian LaiuLcape with a View of a Town.’ 
P. ilied in Rome IOTA 

POW'AX (C'ongo/iin [q.v.] CrpcdcO, a llsh found 
in Loch Lomond, Scotland, and oiteu called 
tcaUr lf-:rriii'j. It is not found in any other British 
lake or river, and has not yet been ideiitilicd wii'- 
any liah of tho coutincut of Europe, .although pro 
h.aldy it i.i W bo found in some of tho Scaudiu.avian 
lakes. It resemhlc-s tho Pollau (q. v.) of the Iri.sli 
lakes, but is readily distiuguishciL The P. sometimes 
attaius tho length of sixteen hichcs. Great shoals 
are seen in Loch Lomoud, rippling the surface of the 
water, and api/roachiug the shore-s in the mornings 
and eveuing.i. They are never seen in the middle 
of the d.ay. Tho P. is highly esteemed fur the 
table ; and is in beat coiiditioii in August .and 
Septemher. It li generally caught hy nets. 

POWDERED, or SE.MEE, in Heraldry, strewn 
with an indefinite number of small charge.s. 

POWELL, Till; Ri;v. B.vncx, an cmiueut English 
savant, con of a London merchant, w.as born at 
Stamford Hill, near London, tl2d August ITUti, and 
studied at Oriel College, O.xford, where ho graduated 
iL.\., with first-class m.athcmatic.al honours, in 1817- 
P. took holy order.! in IS'IO, and was appointed 
vicar of Plumstcad, in Kent, in 1821. In 1821, ho 
w.as elected a Fellow of tho Roy'.al .Society ; and 
three yc.ars later, was appointed Savilian Profc3.sor 
of Geometry, a chair which he held till his death, 
which took place in London, Juno 11, 1800. As 
.a profe.-ior, his great aim was to hriiig about .a 
larger recognition of tho importance ot physical 
ami mathematical science, iu tho ciiniculum of 
learned .study at O.xford, and his efforts have not 
been altogether in vain. To tho ‘Philosophical 


Transactions,’ the ‘Reports’ of the British Associa- 
tion, and other vehicles of .scientific instruction, 
he contributed numerous valuable papers ; but is 
perhaps best known by his strenuous exertions 
to obtain for modern science the, right of modi- 
fying tho views of nature and' the origin of 
the world, expounded or thought to he expounded 
in tho .lewish Scriptures. In this perilous de- 
partment ot controversy P. displayed great 
learning, logic.al power, moderation of tone, and 
philosophic urbanity ; hut his conclusions were 
too immistakably rationalistic to bo palatable to 
tho orthodox. Among his works may ho men- 
tioned A Short Ekmentcmj Treatise on Experimen- 
tal and Mathematical Optics, EesUjned for the Use 
of Students (0.xford, 1833) ; Ecvelalion and Science 
(Oxford, 1833) ; A Historical View of the Pro- 
dress of the Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
(Lond. 1831) ; The Connection of Matural and Divine 
7’rul/i (Loud. 1838) : Tradition Unveiled; a Candid 
Inquiry into the Tendency of the Doctrines advo- 
cated in the Oxford Tracts ; A General and Elemen- 
tary View of the Undulatory Theory as applied to 
the Dispersion of Light, &o. (Lond. 1811); Essays on 
the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy, See. (Lond. 
ISo.!) ; Christianity without Judaism (1857) ; The 
Order of Mature considered with Reference to the 
Claims of Revelation (1859) ; and On the Study and 
Evultiices of Christianity in Essays and Reviews 
(ISGO). 

POWER, in point of law, means an authority 
"iveu to some person xvho would otherwise not bo 
entitled to do tho specific thing empowered. Thus 
an authority given to an agent to act for another is 
called a power of attorney ; and there are numerous 
examples of powers contained iu marriage settle- 
menti, wills, and miscellaneous deeds, which autho- 
rise one of tho p.arties to do .something iu certain 
contingencies. Thus a power of revoeation is often 
reserved to a party to revoke a will or deed. Thcro 
is a power of appointment given to a married woman 
or widow to bequeath or divide certain property 
in certain events among her children. So a power 
to ch.argo or jointure an estate, and to secure tho 
portions of children. Thcro are many nice anti 
difficult rules of haw applicahlo to matters couuooted 
with and arising out of powers. A power is created 
by a deed or will : and it is said to ho exeeuted 
when it is carried out In Scotland, powers aro 
generally called faculties (q. v.). 

POWERS, lIili.vM, American sculptor, sou of a 
farmer, and tho eighth of uino children, w.a3 horn 
•at Wood-stock, Vermont, July 29, 1805, and .acquired 
the rudiincnt-i of education at a free district-schonU 
While still a boy, ho went to Ciucinnati, Ohio, 
where he became an apprciitico to a olockmaltcr, 
and .about tho .-ame time formed the .actpiaintauee 
of a Gcriuaii bciilptor, who taught him to model 
ill ida-stcr. Suhseriuently, ho wa'j employed for 
several years making wax-figures and fitting them 
with machinery, for the Ciiiciuuati museum, 
where his ‘ Infernal Regions’ horrified thousands of 
visitors. In 1335, ho went to Washington, where 
he o.xecuted tho busts of several distmguishcd 
persons ; and, with tho aid of Jlr Nicholas Long- 
worth, iu 1837 went to Italy to study his art, 
rcbidiiig ill Florence till his ileath. In 1838, ho 
produced Ilia statue of ‘ Eve,’ which excited tho 
admiration of Thorwaldscu; and in ISIW, the 
still m.nc popular ‘ Greek Slave,’ of which si.x 
copies iu marble, with cast copies inuumer.able, 
were prodiiceil. Of his ‘ Fisher Boy,’ three 

<■• pies were orilei'cd. Among lii.s other works the 
chief were ‘ Pro.serpine,’ ‘ 11 Peuseroso,’ ‘ Cali- 
fornia,’ ‘America’ (tho last for the Crystal P.alacc, 
* ' 



POUNCE-POUSSIN. 


kinds are ivell enough provided, for by a pretty 
capacious trough. 

Among tho diseases of poultry, Oapti (q.v.) is one 
which very frequently demands attention, particu- 
kwly in young chickens. Pip (q.v. in Sum., Vol. 
X.) or lioiQ) is anotlier. Some of tho maladies which 
cut off great numbers of young chickens, and still 
more of turkey-poults, may be in a great measure 
prevented by supplying abundance of nourishing 
and sufficiently varied food, with water and lime ; 
and by preventing the young birds, particularly 
turkeys, from getting among wot gr-ass. 

It is sometimes taken for granted by avriters on 
this subject, that all the birds which can bo domes- 
tic.itcd with advant.age, have already been domesti- 
cated. The assumption is quite gratuitous, and it 
might as woU bo asserted that innirovcment has 
reached its utmost in any other ihrection. Tho 
conoun'cnt supposition that the common domesti- 
cated kinds were given to man at first as domestic, 
is likewise unsupported by evidence, although the 
domestication of some of our poultry birds must be 
referred to a very early date. ,<Vmong tho Analida:, 
Eomo progress has recently been made in tho dome.s- 
tication of new kinds ; and a beginning may even 
be s.aid to have been made as to soino additional 
gallinaceous birils. 

Much v.alu.ablo information on tho m.an.agcmcnt 
of poultry will bo found in The Jlenwi/e, Her 
own PrperU’iice in her own Poultnj-yard, by Mrs 
Pergusson Blair of Balth.ayock (lidim 2d ed. ISGl). 

POUNCE, powdered rosin, or some gum resin 
such as mastic, saudaracli, or cop.al, and .also the 
powder of cuttle-fish bones. It is used for apriukling 
over freshly- written writing, to prevent blotting; 
lino sand is often substituted for pounce. Blotting- 
paper has almost superseded tho use of jiuimcc in 
Croat Britain. 

POUND, in English Law, mc.ans an enclosure, 
of which there was generally one in every parish, 
or at le.ast every manor, in wliioh str.ay cattle were 
put and detained until the dam.age done by them 
avas paid for. Whenever a stranger's or neighbour’s 
c.attlo trcsii.ass on another's lands, tho latter can 
seise them, and take them to the pound, or impound 
them, ns it is called, damaye feasant, aud can keep 
them there till tho e.vpcnses are rejiaiiL There w.is 
a distinction between jiound overt, or common 
]) 0 und, and pound covert, or close pound; in tho 
former ease, the owner of tlie beasts could go and 
feed aud water his cattle while impounded, and it 
was his duty to do so; but not in tho latter case. 
Kow, it is conipiiisory for tho imiioimder, in all 
c.ases, to supply tho cattle with lood, otlicrwisc 
he incurs a peiialt 3 ’; and if uii|iaunded cattle are 
not sufficiently fed, a stranger who feeds them may 
not oiilj' tresp.ass on lands to do so, but c.an recover 
the costs from tho owner of tho be.ists. This w.as 
formerly an import-int liead of law, and it is not 
obsolete, for the power to impound str.aj' cattle still 
exists, though common pounds are disappearing, 
for, in point of law, thej’ are not ncccssarj', since 
tho im]iounder can put the cattle in hu own stable 
or liclih 

j POUND (.Sax. pund, Gcr. pftmd, L.al. pnmUis, 

I ‘weight’) tho unit of weight in the western and 
centr.al states of Europe, differing, however, in v.alue 
in all of them. The symbol (lb.), for it is equally 
general, and is derived from tho Latin word /iiru. 
The old English pound, which is said to h.avc been 
the standard of weight from tho time of William 
the Conqueror till that of Henry VIL, w.as derived 
from the weight of 7GS0 grains of wheat, all t.aken 
from the middle of tho ear, and well dried. After 



;i'jth than the old English pound, became the 
standard, but it was divided into only 5700 gr.ains. 
Henry VIII. introduced the avoirdupois pound for 
aveighing butcher moat in the market, and it 
gradually came to be used for .all coarse goods in 
frequent demand; it contained 7000 troy grains. 
Tho troy and avoirdupois pounds, both legal 
mc.asuro3, continued in regidar use from this period 
— tho former being gradually appropriated by 
jewellers and apothecaries ; and, to prevent v.aria- 
tion, a brass weight of one pound troy was con- 
structed in 1758, and placed in charge of tho clerk 
of the House of Commons. This weight, in 1824, 
w.as declared by act of parliament to bo ‘tho 
ormin.al aud gcmiino stand.ard measure of weight,’ 
and that from which the value of tho ounce, grain, 
pound avoirdupois, &c. avero to bo deduced, but 
being, along with tho standards of measure, de- 
stroyed in 1834, a commission w,as appointed to 
consider tho best means of rcphacing them. After 
long dclibcr.ation, hearing of evidence, and sifting 
of suggestions, it was agreed, inter alia, that the 
sLindard of weight shpuld be a piece of platinum, 
weighing 7000 grains (an avoirdupois pound), but 
that this piiecc should not bo defined with reference 
to any natur.al standarih The troy piound thus 
ceased to bo tho standard, but its use was allowed 
to jewellers and (differently divided and subdivided) 
to apothecaries. 

The pound-weight of silver, a common money 
st.and.ard among tho ancient Bomans, was intro- 
duced by them into the countries they conquered, 
and thus tho term ‘ pound ’ bccamo a designation 
of a certain .amount of coined monoj'. Thus, 
now-a-d.aj’s, tho English pound is considered as 
something (a coin or otherwise) equivalent to 20 
shillings, but originally it denoted tho pound of 
silver which was coined into 20 shillings. From 
Edw.ard II. 's time, tho coins were more and moro 
diminished in size, that monarch coining 25 shillings 
from a jioiiiul of silver; while from tlio same weight 
of bullion his various successors coined (lO, 45, 
48, DC, 141, 2SS, in tho time of Elizabeth CD, and 
(during tho reigns of her successors) 02 shillings. 
George L coined OC shillings to tho pound of silver, 
and this rate still continues, tho term ‘ pound ’ 
having been completely severed from its original 
meaning, aud appropriated to signify 20 shillings 
of tho present coinage. 

POUNDER, tho term used in describing tho 
force of a cannon emploj'ed in firing solid shot, as 
a ‘0-])oumlcr field gun,’ a ‘300 -pounder Armstrong,’ 
&C. iicO C.VLUIUE. 

POUSSIN, Nicol.33, a painter of great celebrity, 
born near Lo Graiid-Audeiy, in Normamly, in 15'd3 
or 1591, w.as first .a pupil of Quintin V.ariii, then 
painting pictures for tho church of Grand-Andely, 
but at "the ago of IS went to Paris, studied under 
I'erdinand Elle, tho Eleming, Lallomand, and 
others; but chictly improved hiiusclf by dnawiiig 
from casts, and drawings and prints after Raphael 
and Julio Romano, in the collection of M. Courtois, 
who accorded him access to them. After a long 
and hard struggle, ho att.aincd tho object of his 
desire — iianielj’, tho means of aasiting Rome. Ho 
was 30 years of ago when ho airived there, aud 
a considerable period elapsed after that before ho 
obtained much employment. At length, however, 
ho received several important commissions from 
tho Cardinal Barberini, which ho executed so 
succcssfiillj', that ho nfterw.ards r.apidly acquired 
f.amo aud fortune. After an .absence of sixteen 
j-c.ats, he returned to Paris with M. de Cliaiitelou, 
aud was introduced by Cardin.al Richelieu to Louis 
XIIL, who .appointed hhu his p.ainter in ordinarj’. 



.-.tin simpler way witli the above example is the 
ibllowlng: 
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PIl-iC'i'ECT,_ a common name applicable to 
vanoiij Eoman functionaries. The moso important 
“03 the Prafcctus urii, or warden of the city, 
whose oiEce existed at an early period of Eoman 
history, but was revived under Augustus, with 
new and greatly altered and extended authority, 
including the whole powers necessary for the 
maintenance of peace and order in the citj% and 
an extensive jurisdiction civil and criminal. The 
Pi crjLctus praiorio was the commander of the troops 
thai guarded the emperor’s person. 

PEfElMTJIi'I'EE, the name given, in English 
Law, to a species of offence of the nature of a 
contempjt against the sovereign and his govern- 
ment, and punishable with forfeiture and imprison- 
ment. The name is derived from the first words 
iprceinunire or prar.ioncre facias) of a writ orig- 
inally introduced for the purpose of repressing 
papal encroachments on the power of the crown. 
The first statute of pnemunire was passed in 
the reign of Edward L The attachs of the popes 
on the rights of private patrons, by bestowing 
bishoprics, abbacies, &c., on favourites before 
they were void, were the immediate cause of 
various subsequent statutes of priemunire, which 
made it penal to endeavour to enforce the autho- 
rity of papal bulls and prolusions in England. By 
later statutes, a number of offences of a miscel- 
laneous description have been rendered liable to 
the penalties of a priemunire, as (by 6 Anne c. 7) 
the asserting by preaching, teaching, or advisedly 
spealtiug, that any person, other than according to 
the Acts of Settlement and Union, has any right to 
the throne of these kingdoms, or that the sovereign 
and parliament cannot make laws to limi t the 
descent of the crown. The knowingly and wil- 
fully sole mnis ing, assisting, or being present at any 
marriage forbidden by the Eoyal hlarriage Act, is 
declared by 12 Geo. IIL o. 11 to infer a prosmunire. 

PEfElfE'STE. See PALESiRDfu. 

PEiE'TOil (probably a coutraction for prccilor, 
from prcc-eo, to precede, also to order) was, among 
the ancient Eomans, the title given to the consuls 
as leaders of the armies of the state ; but it was 
specially employed to designate a magistrate whose 
powers were scarcely inferior to those of a consul 
The prmtorship, in this specific sense of the term, 
was first instituted in oGG n. c., as a compensation to 
the patricians for being obliged to share with the 
plebeians the honours of consulship. It was virtu- 
ally a third consulship; the pnetor was entitled 
collega consulibus; he was elected by the same 
auspices and at the same comitia. Eor nearly 30 
years, patricians alone were eligible for the olnce ; 
but, in 337 £. c., the plebeians made good their right 
to it also. The praetor’s functions were chiefly 
judicial ’Though he sometimes commanded armies, 
and, in the absence of the consuls, exercised con- 
sular authority within the city, yet his principal 
business was the administration of justice both in 
matters civil and criminal ; and ‘ to the edicts of 
successive pnetors,’ says hir G. Long, ‘ the Eoman 
^w owes, in a great degree, its development and 
improvement.’ Originally, there was only one 
prmtor ; but as the city and state increased, and 
their relations "with other nations became more 
complicated, others were added. In 240 n.c., a 
second preetor was appointed, to settle disputes 


that rmght arise between Eomans and foreigners 
temporarily resident at Eome, for trading or other 
pmposes, hence called prertor peregrinus (foreign 
prretor), to distinguish him from the original prator 
urbanus (city prretor). In 227 n.c., two new praetors 
were appointed, to ad minis trate affairs in Sicily and 
Sard^a ; and in 197 n. c., two more for the Spanish 
provinces, or six in all Sulla increased the number 
to eight, and Julius Unsar to sixteen. Augustus 
reduced the number to twelve ; but at a later period 
we re.ad of eighteen, if not more. The city-pnetor- 
ships were reckoned the highest ; and after a 
person had filled these offices, he sometimes received 
the administration of a province with the tide of 
proprcctor or proconsul. 

PEAilTO'BIAN' BAUDS (Lat. PrcdoricB 
Cohortes, and Prcctonani) the name given, more 
particularly during the period of the Eoman empire, 
to a body of soldiers, organised for the purpose of 
protecting the person and maintaining the power 
of the emperors. We indeed read of a prertoria 
collars, or select guard of the most valiant soldiers 
attached to the person of Scipio Africanus, who, 
according to Festiis, received six-fold pay, and the 
exigencies of the civil wars naturally increiosed 
their number, but it was to Augustus that the 
institution of them as a separate force is owing. 
He formed nine or ten cohorts, each consisting of 
a thousand men (horse and foot), but kept only 
three of them in Eome, the rest being dispersed in 
cities not far off Tiberius, however, assembled 
the nine cohorts at the capital in a permanent 
camp, and VitcUius increased their number to 
sixteen. The Praetorians served at first for twelve, 
and afterwards for sixteen years ; they received 
double pay ; the privates were held equal in rank 
to the centurions m the regular army, and on their 
retirement each received 20,000 sesterces. They 
soon acquired a dangerous power, which they exer- 
cised in the most unscrupulous manner, dejiosing 
and elevating emperors at their pleasure. Aspirants 
for the imperial dignity found it advisable, and 
even necessary', to bribe them largely ; while those 
who acquired that dignity without their assistance 
were accustomed on their accession to purchase 
their favour by liberal donations. The Pratorians, 
however, had no political or ambitious views ; they 
were simply an insolent and rapacious soldiery, 
fond of substantial gratifications, and careless how 
they got them. After the death of Pertinax (193 
A.D.), they actuaEy sold ‘the purple’ for a sum of 
money to Didius Juliauus; but in the same year 
their peculiar organisation was entirely broken up 
by Severus, who formed new cohorts altogether out 
of the best legions serving on the frontiers, which 
he increased to four times the number of the old. 
After several other changes, they were entirely 
abolished by Constantine (312 A.D.), who dispersed 
them among his regular legions. 

PEA'GA. See Waesaw. 

PKAGMA'TIC SAECTIOH, or EESCEIPT, a 
solemn ordinance or decree of the head of a legis- 
lature relating either to ch\irch: or state affairs. 
The term originated in the Byzantine empire, and 
signified a public and solemn decree by a piince, 
as distinguished from the simple rescript, which 
was a declaration of law in answer to a question 
propounded by an individuah This name is given 
to several important treaties, of which the principal 
are : 1. in ordinance of Charles VIL of France, in 
which the rights of the GaUican Church were asserted 
in opposition to the usurpation of the pope in the 
appointment of bishops. Twenty years later, Louis 
ILL, in order to please Pope Pius IL, was induced 
to give up this P. S., which was ignominiously 
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Sydenham); statues of Washington for the state 
o! Louisiana, of Calhoun for South Carolina, and 
Webster for IBoaton ; and busts of Adams, Jackson, 
Marshall, Van Buron, and other distinguished 
Americans. IIo died Juno 27, 1S73. 

POV'NTELL, jiavoment or tilca laid in small 
lozenge form. 

POZZO DI BOIIGO, C.vnLo Axdre.v, a cele- 
brated Ilussian diplomatist, was born at .iVlala in 
Corsica, March Stb, 17GS, and was educated at the 
university of Pisa. Iteturning to _ Corsica, he 
adopted the profession of advocate, in which ho 
soon bccauio distinguished for his acuteness, 
ingenuity, and brilliant eloquence ; and about this 
time .an intimacy spruug up between him and the 
two young Bonapartos, Napoleon (I.) .and Joseph. 
P.'s great ability soon gained for him the esteem 
of Paoli (q. v.), who made him the conlid.ant of his 
plans, to the intense dismist of the Bonaparte 
family, who considered themselves slighted. A 
coolness in conscquenco sprung up between P. and 
young Napoleon, which, as their p.aths in life 
diverged more and more, passed through the 
aaariotis grades of antagonism, dislike, distrust, .and 
hatred, till, when the latter swayed the sceptre of 
France, and the former became Ibo supremo trusted 
adviser of llussia and Austria, it c\iimin.atcd in a 
deadly struggle for victory between the diplomatist 
and the warrior, to be ended only by the death of 
one or the destrvictiou of his power. P. represented 
Corsica m tlio French National Assembly (1791— 
1792) : but his party, that which wished to unite 
liberty and hereditary rule, being overpowered by 
tlieir 'rai-lical' opponents, ho was compelled to return 
to Coinica, where ho again attached himself to 
P.ioU’s party ; and on tho failure of that chiefs 
plaus, retired to I.onilou. Here ho became tlio 
agent of the French refugees ; aud in 1793, having 
now thoroughly broken avith tho Bouaparlcs, ho 
aveut to Vienna to promote an .alli.uico of Auotria 
aud llussia against France, and .aceomp.auicd tlie 
j lliUijian army in the subsequent c.ampaigu of 1799. 

In 1SU3, ho entered the Uussi.in service .as a conn- 
I cillor of sfato, from this time devoting his whole 
I attention to tliploinacy. IIo w.as at tho bottom of 
I the Bu.eso-.N.uAriau .aUi.ance, wliieh w;i3 dissolved by 
I tlio battle oi .\usterUtz (1SU3) ; but after the tre.aty 
of Tilsit, fearing lest Napoleon might iiLsisb upon his 
I surrender, ho n tired to .Austria, from which country 
Napoleon, in 1509, demanded liis extradition. Tho 
Fmperor Francis refused, but P., to s.avo trouble, 
retired to Kiigl.iiid (ISIU), where he stayed for soiuo 
time ; and then reliirncd to lliiSsua. lie soon after 
induced tho Fmperor Alexander to iiiako certain 
custom-house regulation i which olTendetl Napoleon, 
and were a chief cause of the nipture which resulted 
in tho campaign of 1512 ; ho also suggested to tho 
ciiiiieror, and eireeted tho seduction of Murat, 
Beruadotte, aud Moreau from tlie Napoleouio c.anse ; 
aud after tho victorious allies had driven Napoleon 
across tho llhino, P., at tho congress of Franlcfnrt- 
on-the-M.aiii, drew up his fiiiious declaration, ‘ th.at 
tho .allies made war not on France, but on Napoleon.’ 
From this time, his whole energies were devoted to 
the task of keeping iVlexauder iullexiblo with 
reg.ard to Napoleon’s seductive oilers of accom- 
modation; but after bis old aut-agonist’s dowufvll, 
be exerted Iiiinself with equal vigour at I’.aris 
(where he signed tlio treaty of ISlo as ilussian am- 
bassador) and sVix-la-CIiapello (ISIS) to .ameliorate, 
as iiineli .as possible, tho hard conditions imposed 
upon Franco. sVfter tho accession of tho Emperor 
Nieluilas, ho w.a3, though highly esteemed, less 
conlided in, and accordingly .aeoe[ited tho jiost of 
Ilussian ambassador in Loudon ; hut retired from 
731 


public life in 1839, and settled in Paris, where he 
died 15th February 1842. 

POZZTTO'LI, a city of Southern Italy, at the 
cast of the bay of N.aples, in tho province of 
Naples, with 11,752 inhabitants; bas manu- 
factures of soap. But _tbo interest which attaches 
to it is draxvii from its numerous memorials 'of 
classic ages. Its cathedral was the Temple of 
Augustus. , There is tho Temple of Serapis, an 
Egyptian god, who was invoked by tho priests 
to render tho mineral waters of the place effica- 
cious as remedies. Tho interior of the temple 
had .a portico of 24 pillars, surrounded by 70 
ebambers for tbo sick and for tho priests. In the 
harbour thero may still be seen 13 pillars, which 
formerly supported as many arcades, under 
which tho inhabitants used to congregate to 
watch for tho vessels coming from Africa. Thero 
is an arch erected to Antoninus Pius, for having 
restored 20 of those pillars. There are tho remains 
of .in amphitheatre which might have contained 
25,000 spectators. Tho Solfatar.a {Forum Vulcajii) 
is .a half-extinct volcano near P., from Avhich springs 
salino water, used as a remedy for cutaneous 
diseases. Ne.ar tho Moutenuovo there is tho 
famous Ixigo d’Avcruo, enclosed among hills ; and 
at a short distance from it thero is tho Sibyl’s Cavo 
{La Grolia ildla Sibilla), which, however, is nothing 
more than tho remains of .a subterranean p.assago 
Ka'Iiiig, perhaps, to Baja. On a plain thero is an 
oxtinet volcano ; there (Jniiiai once stood, now all in 
ruins. In tbo environs of P. aro to bo seen tbo 
promontory of Posilipo, tbo Elj-siau Fields {C’tmpi 
L’H'i) near tho harbour of Miseno, .and tho Lake of 
Agnano, foniierly tho crater of a volcano. 

T. avas' probably built by tlio Cumani (Greek 
colonists of Cnma.')> "'Iio gave to its gulf tbo name of 
CitiiMmu. They c.allcd tho new port Da Caarchia, 
a name which was altcrwards changed to PtUcoli, in 
.allusion perha))3 to tho sulphur wells or springs 
{ptiUi) with wliich it abounded. PntcoU is lirsfc 
mentioned in history during tho Second Punio War, 
avhen, by order of the senate, it was surrounded by 
strong walls. In 214 u. c. it repulsed I[.annibal, and 
from this period rose in importance until, tow.ards 
tho close of tbo republic, it became virtually tbo 
port oi Home, and during tbo empire was really tho 
lirst cniporimu of commerco in Italy. Puteoli was 
destroyed by Al.aric, Genseric, and Totil.a, and 
though rebuilt by tlic Byz.antino Greeks, it w.as 
exposed to new devastations, to earthquakes, .and 
volcanic eruptions, and soon sank into tbo decay 
wliich continues to mark it. 

PltA'CTICE, in .Vritbmotie, is tho name given 
to a inelbod, or rather a system of exiicdieuts, for 
shortoiimg or avoiding tho operation of compoiuid 
multiplic.atiun. Tho iialuro of tho ex]iedient3 will 
bo best understood by .an example : Supposo that 
tho prico of G1,S75 articles at X2, 17s. Gil. is 
required. It is obvious that the price, at £1, avould 
bo £G1,S75 ; tberefore, at £2, it is £129,750; at lOj., 
it is tho h.ali of that at £1, viz., £32,437, 1_0 j. ; at 5 j., 
tho halt oi this last sum, or £1G,21S, lus. ; aud at 
2o-. Gif., tho half of tliis, or £3109, 7s. Gd. Tho smn 
of these partiiU prices gives tho whole price— thus, 


£ j. 1.’. 

Price at U 0 0 

I. M 0 10 0 

II It 0 5 0 

M 0 2 0 

tt u « 17 iJ 


1 of 10 j.)» 

j Of 


£ s. <?. 
120750 0 0 
32137 10 0 
1C213 15 0 
S1Q3 7 g 
mCjla 13 G 


Tho general principlo of tho method is to docom- 
poso tho lower denominations of tho compound 
factor into aliipwt parla of tho higher umt. A 



' and rise in gradual elevation from 300 to 1500 feet 
, alove the level of the sea. They are drained by 
I numerous rivers, branches of the Ohio, Mississippi, 
and JLicsouri, or emptying into Lake Michigan, 
v.-hose channels seem to have been worn to the 
depth of 50 to 300 feet, with vertical walls or bluffs 
of limestone, sandstone, displaying in some places 
banks of clay, sand, and loam, 200 feet in thickness. 
Beneath the prairies north-west of the Ohio are 
extensive coal-fields, with deposits of iron, lead, &c. 
The soil is finely comminuted, rich, and extremely 
fertile, varying in thickness from one or two feet, 
to the bottom-lands on the borders of the rivers, 
winch are of great depth and inexhaustible fertility. 
These plains are destitute of trees, except in isolated 
groves, a few rocky ridges, and the borders of 
streams. They are covered with fine grasses, and 
brilliant flowers of various species of the helianthoid 
Compo.^iUv. "Water is found from 15 to 30 feet 
below the surface. These great prairies, coverin" 
an area of about 400,000 sqmare miles, formerly fed 
vast herds of buffalo, deer, wild turkeys, prairie- 
hens or grouse, prairie-dog, stpiirrel, &c. In the 
autumn, the dried grasses, fired by the Indians, 
converted them into seas of llaiue. The lack of 
timber is attributed by some to the fineness of 
the soil. Eemaius of ancient mounds, fortifica- 
tions, and cities shew that they were, at some 
distant period, inhabited by a more civilised 
race than the Indians found by European dis- 
coverers. These great roUiiig plains, or natural 
pastures, with duly the labour of ploughing, produce 
large crops of wheat and maize, and, penetrated 
by navigable rivers, and crossed by cheaply built 
railways, they form one of the most easily culti- 
vated and prolific regions of the world, and are 
capable of sustaining immense populations. 

PRAIRIE DOG {Arctomys Ludovicianus), Avery 
interesting species of Marmot (q. v.), an inhabitant 
of some of the western Prairies (q. y.) of North 
America. It is about the size of a squirrel or large 
• rat j and has soft, reddish-gray fur, each hair being 



Prairie Dog [Arclomys Ludovicianus). 


red, with a white tip. The name P. D. seems 
to have been given to it from its frequent utterance 
of a sound somewhat like the bark of a very young 
puppy. For the same reason, it is also called the 
Barking Squirrel. A more correct name would be 
Barking Marmot, or Prairie Marmot. The P. D. 
does not inhabit the rich grass-covered prairies 
where the buffalo (bison) abounds ; but those which, 
from want of water, cxliibit a comparatively scanty 
vegetation ; and in these it is to be found in vast 
numbers, being gregarious in its habits, burrowing 
in the ground, and throwing up mounds of earth, on 
359 


the summit of which the little creature otten sits as 
if on watch. The whole extent of a great level 
prairie is often covered with these hillocks. ‘Their 
number is incredible,’ says the Honourable C. A. 
Murray, in his Travels in North America, ‘ and 
their cities, for they deserve no less, a name, full of 
activity and bustle.’ As soon as the hand is raised 
to a weapon or missile, they pop into their holes, 
with amazing rapidity, and then wheel round and. 
look out at the enemy. Still more interesting is 
the frequent association of the P. D. with the 
buiTowing owl and the rattlesnake in the same 
burrow ; an association which has been vari- 
ously described as one of strange friendship among 
very different creatures, in a state of nature ; and 
as of the most opposite character, the owl and the 
rattlesnake being supposed to prey upon the P. D. 
and its young. But in so far as the owl is concerned, 
this is rendered vei’y doubtful by the fact, that its 
casts seem to shew its food to consist entirely of 
insects. It probably finds the burrows of the 
marmots its only convenient retreat, and their 
proper inmates harmless neighbours. 

‘ PRAIRIE HEN. See Grouse. 

PRAJAPATI (from prajA, creation, created 
beings; and paii, lord) is, in Hindu Mythology, 
a name of the god Brahmii, but also a name of 
those divine personages who, produced by Brahm^, 
created all existing beings, inclusive ol gods, demons, 
and natural phenomena. Manu knows of ten such 
Prajdpatis engendered, through piire mentation, by 
the god Brahmii — viz., Marlchi, Atri, Anmras, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, ICratu, Prachetas or Daksha, 
Vasisht'ha, Bhriigu, and N.'lrada. The MahUbhilrata, 
however, leaves out Daksha, Bhi'figu, and Nilrada ; 
and other varieties occim in the different Puran’as, 
Wherc.as, also, these ‘ lords of creation,’ in conformity 
with hlanu, are in some of these works looked upon 
as the mind-bom sons of Brahm.l, some Purdn'as 
derive them from different parts of Brahma’s body. 
The only interesting point in this theory of the 
Prajip.atis is the assiunption, that the world did not 
immediately proceed from Bralunl, the highest god, 
but through the intermediate agency _ of beings 
which thus stand between him and creation. 

PRAJNA PARAMITA (literally, the rvisdom 
which has gone to the other shore, viz., of its object; 
i. e., absolute or transcendental wisdom, from the 
Sanscrit prajnA, wisdom, pAram, to the ^ other 
shore, and ita, gone) is the title of the principal 
satra (q. V.) of the Mahaydna school of the Buddhists 
(sec Buddiiism). Its main object is metaphysical; 
but the commencement of the work is merely a 
eulogy of Buddha, and of the Bodhisattwas, who 
form his retinue. Other parts of it contain inci- 
dental narratives of wonderfiU phenomena connected 
with the apparition of Buddhist saints, or a descrip- 
tion of the benefits arising from an observance of 
the Buddhistic doctrine, or verses in which the 
Buddha is praised by Ifis disciples, and similar 
irrelevant matter. It is probably on account of the 
extent which could easily be imparted to such 
episodical topics, but also by amplifying the real 
substance of the work, that several recensions of 
the P. are in existence, both with the Buddhists 
and Tibetans (see Lamajsm) ; some of these do not 
contain more than 7000 or 8000 or 10.000 s'lokas, or 
paragraphs ; but others amount to 18,000, 25,000, or 
100,000 s'lokas. The following may serve as a 
specimen of the abstruse ideas treated of in this 
great work of the Buddhistic doctrine. No object 
has existence or non-existcnce ; nothing belongs to 
I eternity or non-eternity, to pain or' pleasure, to 
I vacuity or non-vacuity. All objects are "without 
1 attributes and with attributes, with and without 
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dragged throiigli tlio streets of Eomo; but at a 
subseixuent date, a quarrel having arisen between 
Louis and the pope, the P. S. was re-enacted. 

2. The' instrument which settled the empire of 
Germany in tho House of Austria (1-139 A.D.). 

3. 'i'lio orduianco by wliich Charles VI., Emperor 
of Germany, having no male issue, settled his 
dominions on his d.aughter, tho Archduchess hlaria 
Theresa, which was confirmed by tho diet of the 
empire, and guaranteed by Great Brit.ain, Franco, 
the States General, and most of tho European 
powers. ‘L Tho settlement of tho succession of 
tho kingdom of Haples, which w.as ceded by 
Charles IL of Spain, in 1759, to his third son and 
his desoendants. 

PRAGUE (Ger. Pro.y, Sl.av. Pmlta), capital of 
the kingdom of Bohemia, is situated in 50^ 5' N. 
lat., and 1-1° 30' E long., on tho slope of tho hills 
which skirt both sides of tho river Jiloldau, 251 
miles north-east of Vienna by railway. Pop. in 
ISGO, 157,275. P., which ranks as the third city of 
Austria, presents a highly picturesque appearance 
from tho beauty of its site, .and tlie numerous lofty 
towers (upwarils of 70 in number) which rise above 
the many noblo palaces, public buildings, and 
bridges of tho city. It consists of four x>rincipal 
parts : 1. Tho ICIeinseito, chielly occupied by tho 
public olfices, and the residences of the officials ; 2. 
The Ilradschin (or palace tlistrict), surmounted by 
tho v.ast imperial castle, and containing some of tho 
most ancient and interesting churclics and palaces 
of P. j 3. Tho Jews’ Quarter, now known as tho 
Joieplistadt, which forms tho cliief business-quarter, 
and contains numerous churche.s, ecclesiastical and 
cducatiou.al establishments : -1. The ‘ Kew 'Town,’ 
contaiuilig the largest numtxT of streets and open 
squares, with many iimdern pal.rces, charitable 
institutions, and places of public rcsorL P. is sur- 
rouuded by walla and b.iations, and has eight; gates. 
'I'lio citadel, tho ancient rcsidenco of tho old dukeS 
of Bohemia, is well fortified, and from its elevated 
position above tho Moldau, thoroughly commands 
tho city. P. has 55 Catholic, and 3 Protestant 
churches, 15 monaatcrics, and 10 syn.agogues. 
Among tho most noteworthy of these aro tho 
Jletroiiolitan, or St Veits, with its lofty tower, a 
fine but unfinished specimen of tho Gothic of tho 
Mth c., containing tho lomains of .St Ludmilla, first 
duchess of Bohemia, and of seven kings and 
emiierom of Germany, with tho grave of St 
Wenzelails, anil the .silver sarcophagus of St 
Hepomuk (sec Sr Joiiv of Ni'.i'O.MUK), a popular 
saint of Bohemia; .St Nicolas, or the church of tho 
Jesuits, with its many towcri and costly decora- 
tions ; tho 'I'hcin Ghuroli, built in MOT ; tho old 
Ilubsito church, with the gnive of 'I'ycho Bnahe, 
and its marble mouiimeiiti of the Slavonic nuartyrs, 
Cyril and ilethodius. Among the numerous public 
and other buildings of note in P., tiie following aro 
some of tho more iiitere.ding : the l!oy.d Palace, 
tho Cathcdr.al, tho 'riieix-a Institution for Ladies, 
tho ancient Byzantino chiircii of St George, the 
Uradschin Square, with the iiiiiiosing n-alaccs of tho 
jirimate, tho ex-emperor, and Prince Schwar/.cnberg ; 
tho Loretto Chapel, with its gorgeously bejewelled 
church ve.9aels; the vast Czerni Palace, now nsed 
.as an institution of charity ; tho I’ieturo G.allery ; 
tho Prieiuoustratentian monastery of Strahow ; the 
royal library ; and at the summit of tho Laurenz- 
berg, tho restored Church of St L.awrence. P. has, 
however, numerous jniblio gardens and walks in 
tho Bubnrbs, which, with the several royal and 
noblo parks open to tho public in tho vicinity 
of the city, aflord varied resources for health and 
open air recreations, 'i’lio suburb of Karolinou- 
thal, which is traversed by tho great viaduct 


of the railway, and is of modern growth, has 
some fine buildings, numerous gardens, barracks, 
and manufacturing establishments ; and somewhat 
further north is the great botanical garden, with 
the neighbouring public walks on tho Moldau. Tho 
university, which is the most ancient in Germany, 
having been founded in 1348, enjoyed the greatest 
celebrity in the '15th c,, avhen many thousand 
scholars came from foreign coimtries to study 
in its halls. It is now in a state of activity, 
after a prolonged period of decay, and has good 
medic.al and surgical schools ; a library containipg 
1-12,000 volumes, and 77G2 manuscripts, .of which 
some aro very rare; a lino observatory; museums 
of zoology and anatomy ; a botanical garden, &c. 
E. has also 1 polytechnic, 3 gymnasia, Bohemian 
and German tmining schools, and about 20 parish 
schools. Tho manuiacturos include leather, cotton, 
and linen goods, stockings, printed cottons, 
machinery of various kinds, beet-root sugar, &c. P, 
is the great centre of tho commerce of Bohemia, 
and the scat of .an important tr.ansit trade. 

lliUortj . — According to jiopular tradition, P. was 
founded in 722 by tlio .Duchess Libussa. In the 
13th c., its import.aneo was fidly recognised ; in tho 
Mth and 15th centuries, its munificently endoived 
university brought foreigners to it from every part, 
until tho decision of tho Emperor Wenzelaus to 
favour Bohemian students more than others drovo 
thousands of tho scholars avith their professors to 
other spots, and led to tho foundation of universities 
at Lci))zig, Ingolstadt, Rostock, and Cracoav. In 
1424, P. av.as conquered, and almost destroyed by 
tho Hussites, avho had made a successful st.aud 
ag.ainst tho emperor Sigismnnd's army; but after 
tho subsequent defeat and submission of tho 
insurgents, tho city aa’as rebuilt. In the Thirty 
Ye.irs’ War, it siiliered sea’ercly, and in 1C20 tho 
battle avas fought at tho White NIoimtain, near tho 
city, hi avhich tho Elector-Palatine, Frederick V., 
known as tho Winter King, and son-iu-l.aav of 
.lames I. of EngLand, avas completely defe.atcd, and 
compelled to rcuomico his assumed crown, and to 
gia'o up tho toavn into tho ]iower of tho emperor. 
Saa-edes and Imperialists successively gained pos- 
sc.asion of it during tho aa'ar; and .a century later, 
during tho Seven ^Years’ War, it again fell into 
tho hands of dilfereut victors, having been com- 
lielled, in 1711, to capitulate to Frederick tho 
Great of Prussia ; .and until tho avar of delivcranco 
in Germany, and tho doavufall of Napoleon, tho 
city continued to sutler more or less directly from 
tho troubles in avhich tho'houso of Austna had 
been involved. During tho last si-xty years, it has, 
hoavoa-er, made rajiid strides, and enjoyed prosperity 
and ipiict, except in IS IS, avhen tho meeting of tho 
Slaa-onic Congress avithin its avails c.alled forth such 
strongly marked democratic demonstrations on tho 
jiart of tho supporters of Panslaafism (q. a-.), that 
tho Austrian government dissolved tho concl.avo, 
and iv.stored quiet by tho summary method of 
causing tho old and uew town to bo bombarded 
for two days. 

PR.VI.V GR.VNDE. Seo Eio de J.ixEir.o, 
Pnovixcia 

PRAI'RIR (Fr. meadow) avas tho name giamn, 
by tho early French e.xplorers of tho northern por- 
tion of the NIississippi Valley, North America, to 
the a-.aat fertile plains avhieh e.xtond from Western 
Ohio and Southern Michigan, across tho st.atcs of 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, loava, K.ausa", 
and Nebraska and D.akota Territories, including tho 
.southern iiortions of AVisconsin and NIinuesota. 
These great plains or savannas aro sometimes fiat, 
but oftener rolling like tho long savella of tho ocean. 



pIl.VXI'TEL3iS, a celebrated sculptor oi ancient 
; I'l oi -irliose life nothing is known, except that 
h. -.. ^s r. citicL-n of Athens, and lived in the 4th c. 

I c. i’iiny gives the date 3G4 2. c. apparently as 
j that in whicn P. began to slourislu His principal 
j v. ui ka — all of tviiich have now perished — were : 1. 
j .'tatoLS oi Aphrotiite {at Cos, Cnidus, Thespke, 
I Latmian Alexandria, and Pome), of which that of 
j Cnidus was the most famous; 2. Statues oi Eros 
j (at Thespia;. and Parium on the Propontis) ; 3. 
I atatuus, single and in groups, from the mythology 
of Dionysus (at Elis, Athens, Hegara, and other 
places) ; 4. Statues of Apollo, the best oi which was 
that repretenting Apollo as the Lizard-slayer. So nar 
as wo are entitled to form an oiiinion oi the works 
e i P. from the descriptions and criticisms oi ancient 
' writ srs, it would seem that they marked an epoch 
in the history oi Greece — viz., the transition from 
the earnest, heroic, and reverential age preceding the 
Peloponnesian war, to the more corrupt and sensual 
times that ioPowed it. The sculpture oi Pheidias 
is mspired by a profound veneration for the majesty 
oi the geJs ; that oi P. sought to give expression 
to the looser and less divine conceptions of the 
national religion. The bewitching beauty of woman, 
and the intoxication of Bacchic pleasures, were his 
favourite subjects; but in his treatment of these, 
he displayed unrivaPed sweetness, grace, and 
naturalness. His gods and goddesses were not 
very divine, hut they . were ideal figures of the 
fairest earthly loveliness. 

PPAYEP is a universally acknowledged part of 
the worship due to God; a simple and natural 
exf/i-ession of dependence, which seems almost neces- 
sarily to follow from a belief in the existence of a 
god. Accordingly, wo find it both where the object 
of worship is one Supreme Being and in systems of 
polytheism. It is also combined ivith every other 
jiart of worship. According to the Christian system, 

, however, prayer is not the mere spontaneous 
' approach oi man to God, in the endeavour to 
. ajjpease his wrath, to win his favour, or to obtain 
j from him any blessing ; but the right to approach 
j him in prayer, and.the warrant to expect advantage 
in doing so, rest on the revelation of his own wiU. 
Zsor is any truth more indisputably taught in the 
Bible, or more frequently brought into view, both 
in the Old and in the Hew Testament, than that 
God is the licarer of prayer. 

But a difiiculty presents itself, in respect to what 
may he called the theory of prayer. How can 
j'lrayer he supposed to influence the divine mind or 
I will ? How can a belief in its power be reconciled 
with auy view of the divine decrees, from the most 
absolute doctrine of predestination to the most 
modified scheme which recognises the Creator as 
supreme in the universe? Such questions bring np 
the same difficulty which attends aU other questions 
of the relations between the human will and the 
divine, the freedom of man and the sovereignty of 
God. But whatever seeming inconsistencies may 
be implied in speculation concerning them, the 
necessity of prayer and the power oi prayer me 
acknowledged equally by men of the most opposite 
views; and generally with an acknowledgment of 
the inability of; the human mind to solve some oi 
the problems which are thus presented to it The 
extreme predestinarian includes prayer among the 
means decreed of God along with the end to which 
it contributes. And whilst prayer is regarded by 
all Christians as of great value in its reflex influence 
on the feelings oi the worshipper, this is scarcely 
ever stated as its whole value ; however important 
this view of it may be deemed as illustrating the 
■ divine' wisdom in making it one of the chief ‘ means 
• oi grace.’ 


Jfrayer bemg regarded by Christians as an ordin- I 
ance of God, it follows that they must seek to he 
guided in prayer by the rules of his revealed tvill, in 
so lar as his wiU has been revealed. It is therefore 
held by Christians in general, in accordance with 
their doctrine of the Atonement (q.v.) and of the 
I Intercession (q. v.) of Jesus Christ, that the only tme 
j way of access to God is through the mediation of 
; Jesus Christ, and that prayer must be made in the 
exercise of faith in him ; the worshipper taking his 
stand ujion the ground of the obedience or ‘ finished 
work and accepted sacrifice ’ of Christ, and looking 
up to Christ as now interceding in Heaven. It is > 
also held, in accordance with the doctrine of man’s 
corruption, that prayer can be truly made, in faith, 
and for things agreeable to God’s will, only by the 
help oi the Holy Spirit. Prayer, to he acceptable, 
must be for things agreeable to God’s will, as that 
will is rei'ealed in his 'Word; and therefore 
j prayer for mere temporal or earthly good must he 
made in entire submission to bis will ; but prayer 
may be thus made for temporal or earthly good, the 
will of God having been revealed to that effect— an 
admirable instance oi the grace of God. i 

Adoration, thanksgiving, and confession of sins, ] 
the accompaniments or adjuncts of prayer, are very 
generally regarded as parts of prayer ; and prayer, 
which is strictly mere peikioa, is defined accordingly. 

The Protestant churches aU hold that prayer is 
to be made to God alone ; the mediation of Jesus 
Christ ■ and the help oi the Holy Ghost being duly 
acknowledged. But in the Itoman Catholic Church, 
and to some extent in the oriental churches, prayer 
of a kind is made also to saints, the Virgin ^ary, 
and angels. See IXYOCXTloif. 

Prayer, according to Christians in genera^ mnst 
be made not merely in form or words, but with the 
heart. Accordingly, Protestants hold that prayer 
ought to be conducted in a language known to the 
worshippers. The Church oi Borne has, on the 
contrary, maintained the general use of the Latin 
language, where that language is unknown to most 
of the worshippers. _ _ j 

Prayer for the dead (see following article) is 
rejected by Protestants, as having no warrant in the 
■ft’ord oi God. But according to the Protestant 
creed, prayer is to he made for all the living — ^not 
only for behevers but for unbelievers. 

PEAVHR FOE THE DEAD, the practice 
which prevails in the Eoman Catholic, Greek, and 
other oriental churches, oi praying for the souls of 
the deceased, with the intention and expectation 
of obtaining for them an alleviation of their sup- 
posed sufferings after death, on account of venial 
sins, or of the penalty of mortal sins, remitted ■ 
but not fully atoned for during life. The practice ' 
of praying for the dead supposes the doctrine oi ' 
Por.CAiOffy (q. V.), although perhaps the converse is | 
not necessarily true. Practically, however, the two j 
may be regarded as forming part of one and the ' 
same theory, and especially if taken in connection ! 
with the doctrine of the Communion of Saints. It 
being once supposed, as the Eoman Catholic system 
supposes, that relations subsist between the two 
worlds, that their members may mutually assist each 
other, it is almost a necessary conseqnenoe of the 
doctrine of purgatory, that the living ought to 
pray for the relief of their suS'ering brethren beyond 
the grave, 'We can hut present an outline of this 
doctrine and of its history. It seems certain that 
some such doctrine existed in most of the ancient 
religions, and especially in those of Egypt, India, 
and China. It gives significance to many of the 
■ oractices of the Greeks and Eomans in reference to 
j their dead. Its existence among the Jews is attested 
1 by the well-known assurance in fid ilaccahees, chap. 
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characteristic marks. Bodhisattwa {the name for 
a deified saint) and Prajnll (wisdom) arc synony- 
moiia terms ; such a term neither arises nor perishes ; 
it exists neither inwardly nor outwardly, because it 
cannot bo seized ; but the Bodhisattwa must 
accomplish his career under this fallacious name; it 
is his duty, however, to look neitlier upon form nor 
anythin" else as an eternal or non-otorual, as a 
pure or imiwre matter, &c. Then only when ho is 
in a eonditiou of complete indifTorenco regarding 
everything, is ho capablo of encompassing the 
avholo wisdom. .... The absence of nature is 
the nature of eveiything ; all objocts .are separated 
from their characteristics. All objects neither 
appear nor are born, nor disappe.ar, nor cease to be, 
nor are they pure nor impure, nor .are they acquir- 
able nor non-.acquirable. AVaut of understanding 
is the not uudershanding that objects are nonentities. 
I’rom the want of understanding proceed all sub- 
jective notions ; and through the latter one becomes 
iueapaoitated from fulfilling the behests of the 
sacred doctrine, and from entering the path which 

leads to wisdom Everythin" is like the 

echo, or a shadow, or anything else without sub- 
stance. In short, the doctrine of the P. is the entire 
negation of the subject as well as the object; and 
whatever bo the diirerenco in detail between the 
points of view from which it looks upon subject or 
subject, or between its comparisons and circumlo- 
cntions, tho result is alw.ays tlio samo : that tho 
object of .ascertainment, or tho highest wisdom, h.as 
no more real existence than tho anbjoot striving to 
attain to it, or the Uodhisattwa. — See E. Biiriioiu, 

I Ji.li'otluflimi d da JJiiddhiimc J adieu 

i (I’ari.^, ISM); W. W.assiljow, />/• fiioW/dsiiiiM, sei'/ic 
I JJo'jiU', 1 , Guchidde and LiUra'ur (St I’etel-aburg, 

I ISUU). ' 

Plt.VKUTT (from the Sau ent prah-'ili, mature; * 
hence, natural, not .aecuundi.-Iieil, vnig.ir) is tho 
collectivo ii.ame of thojo langn.ages or ih.alects which 
I are immediately derived from, or stand in an imme- 
diato relation to .Saii'icrit, or ‘tho accompli.-hed’ 
Language (((. V.) of tho Hindus. Theso languages, 
however, imibt not ho eonfouiuled with those niodcrn 
I languages of India which also have an allinity witli 
, the Sanscrit language ; for, in the l’r.ikr'it l.an- ‘ 

, gua"es, however much tliey may dilfer from Sanscrit I 
ui their iilioiielio laws, the words and graramatic.al 
foniis are immediately deriveil from that language; 
avhere.a.), in tho modern toiiguej of Indi.i, there ij 
not only no connection between their {ihoiicliu l.awj 
and thooc of Sanserit, Imt their grammatical foniu | 
.also are wholly ddl'erent from tlocio of the ancient 
language ; and whde many of their avords have no ' 
Sanscritio origin, even thoie avlucli have, shew that! 
they are not immedutely drawn from tliat source. ! 
The Pr.lkr'it language comprise, hesidcj the Pdli ' 
(q. V.), avhicU generally’, however, is not iuchided | 
.amongst them, those dialects which are found in tho 
dramas .and in tho oldest inscri(>tious. In tho } 
dramas, it is avoiiiou, o.Nco[)t female religions char- ' 
actors, and suhordin.ato male person.ages, wlio aro j 
made to speak in thoso languages — tho iiso of 
Sanscrit being reserved for the higher ch.ir,aclers of 
the (ilay — ami aiiioiigit the former, again, the ehoico 
of tho siieci.al I’riikr'it dialect is .adajtted by tho poet 
to the rank avhich such a siibordriiato pcrsoiiago 
holds, the moro relined dialect being .a[ipropriated, 
for instance, to tlie wives of tho king or hero of tho 
play ; an inferior I’rlkr'it to his ministers ; others less 
in degree to the eons of tho ministers, soldiers, toum- 
people, and tho lil:e ; down to the lowest Pr.lkr'it, 

I which is spoken only Iiy serv.auts, or tho lowest 
classes. A work on tho poetical art, tho Sdfdt- 
yadarpan'a, enumerates I-l such Pr.lkr'it dialects : 
j — vix, tho S'aurasaii, JJdlahddd'ri, Mdyadhl, . 


Ardhamunadht, PrUdiyd, AvaniiM, Ddksliin’dii/d, 
S'<U:vari,Ildldikd,l)i-dvid't,Alhtri,Ghdii'd'dli,S'dbarl, 
and Pais'ddd; but Vflraruchi, tho oldest knorvn 
grammarian of the Prilkr'it dialects, laiowa but four 
— viz., tho Zldhdrdsld'rl, S'aurasmt, Mdyadht, and 
PaWddii; and Lassen, in tho Indkdie Allerlhuins- 
hande, holds th.at, of those, only tho S'aurasenl and 
tho Mdgadhi hiavo a really loc.al character — tho 
former, as ho assumes, h.avingbeen the vernacular of 
a large district of AVesteru, and the latter — which is 
also the Prdltr'it in tho insoriptious of King As'oka 
— of Eastern India; avhereas tho JiL'diarishtri, or 
tho language of tho Mahrattas, does not seem to 
h.avo been tho Language of tho country tho name of 
which it bears ; and tho Pais'ilchi, or tho language 
of tho Pis'aoha, is obviously merely a fancy name. 
Tho principal Pn'tkr'ifc dialect is the Mahdrasht'ri ; 
tho lowest, according to some, tho Paia'ichl, of which 
two varieties are mentioned; hut according to 
others, tho Apalhravio'a — which word origin- 
ally means ‘ a falling-off’ — i.e., a dialect which 
completely deviates from tho grammatical laws of 
.Sanscrit, but in this special application would 
designate a di.alect even inferior to tho Pais'iiohJ, 
and is compared by a grammarian to tho languago 
of tho reptiles. On tho gramm.ar of tho Pr.ikriit 
laugu.ages, seo Chr. L.assen, JnstUutiones Linyucs 
PracriliciD (Bonn, 1S37). Tho Sfttras, or gramma- 
tic.al rules of Abiraruchi, havo been edited in the 
samo work ; but moro elaborately, with a com- 
mentary, cojiious notes, an English translation, 
appendices, and an mde.v, by Edward Byles Cowell, 
w'lio has also added to this excellent edition, An 
JJ'jsii Iidivdudioit to Pnikr'it Grammar (Hertford, 
1S51). 

PRASE, a green variety of Quartz (q. v.), some- 
times found crystallised in tho samo forms as 
common quartz, but moro generally massive, or in 
prismatic and granular concretions. It is rather a 
rare mineral. It is sometimes cut as an ornamental 
stone, hut is not highly (.steemotL 

PR.VTIQUE is, strictly, a limited quarantine. A 
sliip is said to havo pel formed (iratiquo when her 
c.a(>talii lias convinced tho authorities of a port th.at 
his shiji is free from contagious discaso ; aud he is 
thereupon permitted to open trade and communica- 
tion with the shore. 

PKAAVN [Palicmon), a genus of crustaceans, of 
tho order Deeapoda, and sub-order 2Iacroara, in 
general form resembliug lobsters, craylish, and 
sliiimps, but belonging to a family (Ptdivmotiidcc) 
remark.ablo for a long serrated beak projecting from 
the caniii.acc. The upper ■antenn.'o arc terminated 
by three lilameiitj. Thcro aro many species of P., 
and somo of thoso which inh.ahit tho seas of warm 
elim.ates attain a largo size. hi, any of them are 

seuii-tr.uisp.arent, and exhibit very lino colours; 
they .arc also very active creatures, aud most inter- 
esting inmates of .an aqiiariiini, but aro excessively 
voi-aeioii'!, and apt to m.ako ^eat liavoo among its 
other inhabit.mts. Tho Cosuiox P. (P. serratua) 
attains a length of threo or four inches. It is 
coniiiioii on tho British coasts, although not so' 
abiimlaiit as tho shrimp, and is genemlly taken in 
tho vicinity of rocks at a little distanco from tho 
shore, and not in rock-pools. It is moro esteemed 
for tho table than even the .shrimp. Osier-baskets, 
similar to thoso employed for catching lobsters, aro 
employed for the ea()turo of pr.ainis ; .also nets 
about llvo or six feet wide, which aro (uishcd .along 
by means of poles, and are c.alled Putting Afets. 
Ono side of the thorax of a P. is often found 
reiu.arkably distended. This is owing to a para- ' 
sitio crustacean. Papyrus crangorum, ono of the 
liogioda, lodged imdor tho c.ar.apace. 



an inferior does not take nway the precedence 
a woman enjoya by biitli or creation; with 
tliij cXi-eiitiun, that the wife of a peer ahvaya 
t.ilii ' JicT rank fruiii lier hu'^baiuL The following 


Klilrat Sojift of ICniuhu of the Garter. 

DiniiereU* E!<icst Sons. 

LUIc«t Sons of Knights of lUo Bath, and of St Michael, and St 
Giorgc. 

KMr«>l Son"* of Knights Bachelors. 

Bironctn* Younger Sons. 


1 -1 -1 ^ r i*n* 1. 1 Jiiioiiui'* 1 uuiigcr ooiis, 

taliivJ exhilut tlio pri'CLtleuce ol dlllerent ranks as Younger Sons of Knights of the Garter, 
b\' la^v ia lai-^^laiuL Younger S .ns of Bmnercts, 


TAUl.i: OF PHLCaDCXCn .l.'JONC MCV. 

The Sv'xcrcign. 

The I’riiic 5 of W'alos. 

Soi.s ';f tlic So\cri.ign. 

G:.inil5cni of Uio So»crcI.;n. 

Brotlur» of the S^icreign. 
of the S.j\i.rciga. 

Ihc BroiIurV or Sisters* Sons. 

Tlip Arcl.bi'ho;) of Cintorbarj*, I'rinutc of all nngl.ind, 

'i;.o Lird Uig!i Ca.u'.ci llor, or Lonl Kotpe'r, being .i B»ron, 

1 no .^rcl.b.>:iiip i f Y«irl;, I’l im.ite of K »gl mj. 
i.i" I rewu Arohbi-^bjp of Ar:u..gh, by the Iriah Church Act 
'Iroj). 

Tho Art.libl.5hr;p of Dublin. 

Tiio L rj llL'h rre-uunr. 

'I ho Lord I'roi.JLiit tf tlic Trhy Council. I Bcin., of t*.ij 
'r..o Lord ^ 

Tho L< rd Gr..'.t t Ii.i:nlKrlaia. ) of Barous. 

hi.o I.oril lli,h Coa-Uib!c. 

TIic Karl .Marriial, Aboto all of 

'1 he I. -id liidi Adtulral. tlitir degree; 

'li.' I. rJ .''leuard cf IKr y if Diihr^, 

ILjvUi u)!d. I abuioall 

The L.r<l Chamberlain cf Her Majestj’s DuUci, 

iIo'..<choId. J 

DiiVt i. 

ldd« S-ni of Dahea of the BlooJ lloyal. 

M-r jui'Ti. 

DuXos* iildt-; S-aj. 

K.U1K. 

Yi.un.j<.r Ss ni of Duhcj of Uic BbeJ r» 0 }al. 

Mart;.n'<C Idd^ «t 
iJaUt** Youu.'vr tl-ua. 

Vp{ f unts. 

liarl*’ LSJc.t >( as. 

iLir;w;*t>' Yoa,n^^t.r S.'ns. 

lliiboj s cf I.^i.d..n, Ihjrlum, an 1 \Vln:l:c;Ur. 

All cihir tin :li U Iil.*h ;» according to tvalerity cf Cen* 
iccratbu. 

'll..' { re s-nl Jd»h p t f M -th, -r. 1 then th> tdber If.«h li.Oiu; j 
e X iu 1 • i.*, a' *crdln.* t > st ui* rity of C‘.r.:ccfa:;vn. 
Fvcrth.ri.i tf fiUtc, If of d^ ;rto of a Baron. 

Belong. 

Ti. : Sp aVcf cf the Wuuso cf C. mment. 

.rcf* of the (Just fo.il. 

Tr^-aiurer cf lUr Ilomchold. 

Corui iTolh r cf Her HwuicUold. 

31a. ti r r f the Ibric. 

Vico ChM.»l<,fUin of r M.sjcity's HcufchoM. 
f’\ crwtax.i 4 of Slab*, utilor the dcjrca of Baton. 

Vi- c .unta* Bld< -i Pons. 

I3arA* Yo jngor r.ui. 

Bafous' B!d< S' ns. s 

Krdohu cf the Garter. 

I'riiy C /unwilbri. 

The Chancolbr of i!;c Order cf llic Garter. 

Tlij Chanctl! ,r cf the Bxohc jurr. 

'Iho Ciiar.crller of the DucIjt < f I.anraitcr. 

'Iho Ix/rd Ch.cf Jui’.'co cf the <d'ac^it’s Beach. 

The .M.aitcr of tl.o lio!!i. 

Lord Chkf Jiutlce of tlic C<,mnic:i 
Ltril CliStf B.ircn if the Bacht'jucr. 

Lf .'tl» Juiii. V j of the Court of .tj j - al hu Clmnccry. 

Vice clun.ilJcr.’S. 

Jij !gr< ar. 1 cf the degree cf the Co.f cf the ; \i I C^urU, 

u:. 1 Ju Jgc of ihr- Court rf rmbatr. 


Younger Sons of ICtughU ef tV.u Bath. 

A'uuuger Sous cf Knights Bachelors. 

B-quirc*r. 

Gentlemen entitled to bear .irnn. 

Clergymen, lljrri'tern- udaw, »<illccra In tho Army and Navy, 
who ure oil g.iulcn.cn, and have their precedency in their 
respccllvo profes.-ions. 

Citizens. 

Burgesses. 

T.intc OP rnEcuDitN'cn asio.'jo womk.v, 

Tire Queen. 

Till) I'rinccaS of Wales. 

I’rincC'oii.J, Daughters of tho ?o\crc»gn. 

BrinciS'-ib and DucliLisoM, Wives of tho Sovcfcigu's Sons. 
Grand-ibughlers of iho SiAcrcjgn. 

Will I f f the Soiercign’s Grandsons. 

Tlic Soicrii.^ii'^ .Sisters. 

Wild of the Soicreign'b Brolhcro- 

Tho Sovtfcign'.i AunL'- 

Wi%e3 of tho So'.Lrelgn’s Uncles. 

Diichi'iii. 

Wi\es of iho Lldeat Sons of Dukes of tho Blood Royal. 
Daughters of Dukes of iJiu Blood Royal, 

.Marehiont'^>es. 

WUe.s of the lilJcft Sons of Dukos. 

D.'iughUrs of Dukes. 

Cuunleues. 

WUcs of the Younger Sons of Dukes of tho Blood Royal. 
Wives of tiro Khlc&t Sons cf .Marr;ulsei. 

Daughtir* of Marqui?es. 

Wilts cf thj Youngir Sens of Dukes. 

Vi.tountf»*t». 

Wives of tho lihUit Sens cf Baris. 

Dauglitcra cf Rat's. 

Wives* f the Ycuugtr h‘on* cf Marqukes. 

Barcuti IS. 

Wivis cf the lihb vt .‘'■'ons of Vlic^unls. 

Daught. rs of Vitvounl'*. 

Wivt s of ihc Younger .''on » of Ikirlv 
Wives of iJu* llldiit Soni cf Baruus. 

Daughters of B.irut::u 
.Maids cf Honour. 

Wives of Ki)i;ht.i of the n.irtcr. 

Wives of B.if)<ur> Li. 

Wires e-f the Younger J^ons cf Viicaunti 
Wives of the Your.t,cr bons cf Barons. 

Wives i’f Bar* nets. 

Wives cf Knights Grind Tre.^sci cf the Onlcr cf the B.illi. 
W'ivesef Knights Grand C’ro>‘cs ofbt .Michael and .St George. 
Wives cf KnIghU Ccinmaiidcrs of Iho Order cf tho U.ilh. 
M'ivti cf Knigliti Coininaiidtra of St ilichacl and St George. 
Wives of Knighti lUeluIcrs. 

Wive* of O mi>inloa« cf liio Bath. 

Wives cf Cavalier! and Coii>i)anion)t of St .^lichacl and St 
George. 

Wins tf tho r.ldevt Sens cf the Yunngir Sons of IVcrs. 
D.*iughte«s cf tho youn,;tr Sr ni cf I'ccrs. 

W'ivck cf the' Bldcftt .‘‘ona cf Bareli. U. 

Dan ;hUrj cf B.vronet4. 

Wivet cf Uie’ BUle.t .■'em of Knights of the Garter. 

Daughters cf Knights cf llie* Garter. 

W Ivis cf the r.l'Uit S jns cf BannereLi. 

Daughters of Banueri t.i. 

WiVi V of tho Bldeit buns cf KulgltLi of tho Bath. 

D.vughtcrscf Knights cf tho ihith. 

Wives of Hip l.ldi vt Suns cf Knights Bachelors, 

Daughters cf Ivnighlv iiachilun. 


I lua it by ::.c .‘'jTercI ;a under iLo ibjal biandatd In 1 Win v « f the Y<.unger Soi.s ‘ f B.irur.ctJ, 


o; eu « ir. 

Vi'',.untv' Vujngrr Sens. 

I'arjr.v' Younger to.'.i. 

Bjr./.".' L«. 

ibnnrretv net rr. * Ic by tl.'s Sovereign In person. 
Ikidgl.tv (if iT.d Cfo*.* % of lljp I! lit). 

Kf.ig’ilv Gran I Cr vci cf the tl-ir cf India. 
k'rdgi.U I f .':t I'atr.ck. 

Jvr,lgr.t« (if »n 1 ('r 1 cf St Michael an.l t George. 

Kr.ights ( o'u'i amltrs cf the Btth. 

K.'i ghis Cctii.'nar.di rv cf the baar cf India. 

Ivnlglitv Omiinandf rs cf bt Jllchacl and bt George. 
Krdghti IJ tc'.rliir*. 

Coir.pjnlcM of luc Bilh. 

Gjiiip itj.cr.v cf ilio .'tar of Indli. 

C-.vail li and 0.»inp«nl ms cf .-jt Michael and St George. 
LlJeit S-jns of the Younger Sails cf Becra. 


Wins of B'qutrr v aii'l GcuHeiiun. 

^Yl^l V of ( itSiinv. 

Vt ins of Burgta'cs. 

At the coronation of Ch.irlo.i L, the rule of 
preccrUncy of tlie nobility of lkiii;laml waa intro- 
eluccil 111 .''Votlanil ; .iml it wai arrangcil that poerd 
of l-'n^I.ind {or their Lon.i, itc.), of a ^ivon ilc^rcc, 
ulioiiM Within Jhiglaiul take precedence of pecr-i 
of .'■Scotland of tho iiainc de^'rec ; and that tliis pre- 
cedence .'honid be reveiwed in ^Scotland. Ihit by 
the act) of Union of .'Scotl.iml and Irolaml, tho 

t irecedence in any given degree of tlie peerage ha-i 
leeu CoUblhihed aj foliowd : 1. Teerd of i^n^ilaud ; 
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PRE-ADAMITES— PRECEDENCE. 


xii., that ‘it is a holy and wholesome thought to 
pray for the dead, that they may he loosed from 
their sins;’ .The continued maintenance of the 
practice among the Jewish race, is plain from their 
sacred hooks ; and a still more interesting evidence 
of its use has recently been discovered in the in- 
scriptions disinterred in several Jewish catacombs of 
the first three centuries, at Romo and in Southern 
Italy, which abound with supplications : ‘ May thy 
sleep be in peace ! ’ ‘ blayest thou sleep in peace ! ’ 

‘ Thy sleep be rvith the good ! ’ or ‘ with the just ! ’ 
&c. Roman Catholics contend that the doctrine, 
as well as the practice, is equally recognisable in the 
early Christian Church. They rely on the p.ar.able 
of Lazarus and the rich man (Luke xvi. 19 — 31) as 
establishing the intercommunion of this earth with 
the world beyond the grave ; and on Matt. xiL 32, 
as proving the remissibility of sin or of pimishment 
after death ; as well as on Isb Cor. xv. 29, as attesting 
the actual practice, among the first Christians, of 
performing or undergoing certain ministrations in 
behalf of the dead. The Eathers of the 2d, 3d, and 
still more of the 4th and following centuries, fre- 
quently allude to such prayers, as Clement of 
Alexaudi-ia, Tertullian, St Cyprian, and especially 
St John Chrysostom, Cyril of Jerus.alem, and St 
Augustine. The litui'gies, too, of all the rites with- 
out exception contain prayers for the dead ; and the 
sepulchral inscriiitions from the c.atacombs, which 
reach in their range from the 1st till the 5th c., con- 
tain frequent pr.ayers in even greater variety, and 
more directly intercessory, or rather more directly 
implying release from suffering than those of the 
contemporary Jews. In the services of the mcdiov.al 
and later church, prayers for the dead form a pro- 
minent and striking clement. See Requiem. The 
Abyssiuians have separate services for the dead of 
all the several conditions and degrees in life, and 
continue to offer the m.ass daily for forty days after 
the death. The Protestant churches without excep- 
tion have repuebated the practice. In the Burial 
Service of the first Book of Common Prayer,' 
authorised in the Church of England, some pnayers 
for the deceased were retained; but they were 
expuuged from the second Book ; and no trace is to 
be found in that sanctioned under Elizabeth. 

PRE-A'DAhllTES, supposed inhabitants of the 
earth anterior to Adam. The author of the ophiiou, 
or at least the writer in whose hands it first took a 
scientific form, was Isaac do la Peyrere, better known 
by his Latinised name Pcrcriits. Ho w.as born of a 
C.alvinist family of Bordeaux in 1594, and was 
attached to the service of the Prince of Condo. His 
theory was first made public in 1G55, in the form of 
a commentary on the 12th, 13th, and 14th verses of 
the 5th chapter of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
wliich was followed, in the same yc.ar, by the first 
part of a formal treatise on the Pre-adamito hypo- 
thesis, and the theological consequences to be derived 
therefrom. According to his hypothesis, Adam was 
the progenitor of the Jewish race only, and it is 
only of him and his race that the Bible is designed 
to supply the history. Other races e.xistcd on earth 
before that of Adam ; but of them the Bible con- 
tains no record, nor did the Mosaic law regard them 
or impose any obligation upon them. It w.as only 
under the gospel that they began to be compre- 
hended in the law, avhich through Christ avas given 
to aU the hiunan races of the earth ; and it is in this 
sense that, according to Peyrere, sin is said (Rom. 
v. 13), to ‘have been in the avorld until the laav,’ 
but not to bavo been ‘ imputed avheu the laav was 
not.’ For the Pre-adamito race, as the laav was not, 
there avas no legal offence. The only evil aa’hich 
Peyrere recognised avas natural evil. The same 
limited interpretation ho extended to most other 
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details of the Mosaic history. Thus, he reg.arded 
the deluge as p.artial, being confined only to the 
Adamite race. Other miraculous narratives of the 
Pentateuch and even of other books he restricted 
similarly. As his book was published in the Loav 
Countries, he feU under the animadversion of the 
Inquisition, and ea’entually avas arrested in the 
diocese of Mechlin, but avas released at the instance 
of the Prince of CondG. He afteraa’ards avent to 
Rome, avhere he conformed to the Catholic religion, 
and made a fidl retractation of his erroneous opinions. 
He avas offered preferment by the pope, .lUexander 
'VIL, but returned in preference to Paris, avhere ho 
entered the seminary of Notre Dame des Vertus, 
in aa’hich he resided till his death in 1G7G. The 
discussion has acquired neav interest by recent 
discoveries of supposed eaddences of human art and 
industry, in positions avhich, considered geologically, 
appear to their discoverers to be of an age beyond 
those limits avhich the Mosaic chronology assigns to 
the creation of Adam. 

PRE'BEND (Lat. preebenda, from preebere, to 
furnish), the income oriother provision assigned for 
the maintenance of a so-called prebendary, out of 
the revenue of a c.athedral or collegiate church. After 
the definite constitution of chapters for the main- 
tenance of the daily religious services in the bishop’s 
church, or in other churches similarly established, 
cndoavments avere assigned to them, avhich avere to 
be distributed (prcehcndai) in fixed proportions among 
the members. These portions avere called portion!^ 
canonicoi or preebenda. To the prebend avas com- 
monly .attached a residence. The person enjoying 
a prebend is c.aUed a prebendary. — The name 
prebend is also given to an endoavment assigned to 
a cathedral church for the maintenance of a secular 
priest. 

PRECE'DENCE, the order in avhich individuals 
are entitled to follow one another in a state pro- 
cession or on other public occasions. "We find 
questions of precedence arising in very early ages 
both in Europe and in the East. Where such 
questions h.avo arisen .among ambassadors, as the 
representatives of different countries, great tenacity 
has often been sheaa-n in supporting the claims to 
rank of the states represented. In England, the 
order of precedence depends partly on the statute 
31 Henry VIII. c. 10, partly on subsequent statutes, 
royal letters patent, and ancient usages. Among 
questions of precedence depending on usage, there 
arc some which can hardly be considered so settled 
as to be matter of right, and are in a great degree 
left to the discretion of the officers of the crown. 
Formerly, they were adjudic.ated on by the Con- 
stable and ^Marshal in the Court of Chivalry ; and 
since that tribuu.al has fallen into abeyance, the 
practice of persons aggrieved in these matters is to 
j)etitiou the crown, which generally refers the dis- 
puted question to the officers of arms. In Scotland, 
the Lyon Court has the dii’cct jurisdiction in all 
questions of precedence. 

It is a general rule of precedence, that persons of 
the same rank follow according to the order of the 
creation of that rank ; and in the precedence of the 
English peerage, it has been fixed that the younger 
sons of each preceding rank take place immediately 
after the eldest son of the next succeeding rank. 
Married women and widows take the same ranle 
among each other as their husbands, except such 
rank be professional or official, and it is an invari- 
able ride that no office ogives rank to the wife or 
children of the holder of it. Unmarried women 
take the same rank with their eldest brother ; the 
wife of the eldest son, of any degree, however, 
preceding the sisters of her husband and all other' 


cau eaitu revoivci* u.ouuu ita ^uu one circmn- 

.stances of the earth’s motion are easily procured 
by a modification of the spinning-top, such as that 
ox 'I’roughton (used for the determination of latit- 
ude.s at sea), if the centre of gravity of the avhole 
mass be depressed hdoio the point of suspension. 
If the axis of a top be vertical, there is no preces- 
. sion ; similarly, avhen the sun or moon is in the 
plane of the etjuator, no effect is produced by them 
on the position of the earth’s axis. When the axis 
of the common top is inclined, gravity tends to 
make it faU over ; in similar ciroumstxmces, it tends 
to restore the axis of Troughton’s top to the vertical ; 
in either case tending to give the top a rotation 
about a horizontal axis perjjendicular to that about 
■U'hich it is at the instant rotating; and the effect 
on the top is to cause a slow conical motion of its 
xixis about the vertical. The sun or moon, in like 
manner, when not in the plane of the equator, tend 
to make, by their attraction, the earth turn about 
an aacis perpendicular to that about which it is 
actu.ally rotating. It is the composition of these 
rotations which gives rise to precession ; but, though 
it woiUd not be difficult to give a satisfactory 
investigation of the question TOthout using formid- 
able mathematicxd methods, the length of such an 
investigation prevents our giving it here. The 
simplest approximation we can give to the physical 
e.xplauation, that originally given by Newton, must 
therefore suffice. We have seen (see Perturba- 
tions) that the node of a satellite’s orbit tends 
always to regrede on the plane of relative motion 
of the primary and the disturbing body. Suppose, 

■ for an instant, tho protuberant parts of the earth 
at the equator to be satellites, revolving about a 
spherical earth. The effect of the sun’s or moon’s 
disturbing force upon these satellites would be to 
make the nodes of their orbits regrede. And exactly 
the same result wiU follow if they be attached to 
the earth, only that the rate of regression will now 
be much slower, as tho whole mass of the earth 
will share in the motion. This is one of the most 
ingenious of the wonderful series of cxrplanations of 
eelestial phenomena which were given in the 
Principia. 

PRECIOUS STONES, a name almost synony- 
mous with Gems (q. v.) in its widest sense, and 
partblly extended to stones of larger size employed 
for ornamental purposes, but not to those which 
are used in architecture. 

PRECIPITA’TION, in Chemistry, is an opera- 
tion in which decomposition occurs in a fluid, either 
through the action of the air, or of a gas, or of a 
chemical agent in solution; and is accompanied by 
the deposition of a solid substance that was pre- 
viously held in solution. The substance employed 
to produce the precipitation is called the precipitant, 
and the substance which is separated by its action, 
the precipitate. For example, if a solution of 
c^bonate of protoxide of iron be exposed to the 
air, a precipitate of hydrated sesquioxide or per- 
oxide of iron speedily falls ; if a current of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen gas be passed through a solution of 
acetate of lead, a black precipitate of .sulphide of 
lead is thrown down from the clear and colourless 
solution ; and if a solution of corrosive sublimate 
(bichloride of mercury) be added to a solution of 
iodide of potassium, a yellow precipitate of biniodide 
of mercury is thrown down. The precipitant must 
be added with caution, as, in many cases, an excess 
of it re-dissolves the precipitate. In qualitative 
analysis — that is to say, in determining the presence 
of substances without reference to their quantity — 
the colour, solubility, &c., of tho precipitate thrown 


solutions _ot nitrate of silver, iodide of potassium^ 
ferrocyanide of potassiurn, &o., afford the most 
useful mformation; and in quantitative analysis, 
the amount^ of precipitate thrown down from a 
given quantity of a solution, is often employed to 
determine the strength of the latter. For example 
if a solution of nitrate of sUveq is added to an 
ounce of a solution of hydrocyanie acid of unknown 
strength, tiU no further precipitation ensues, we 
may rpdily calculate, from the weight of the white 
precipitate of cyanide of silver, how much anhydrous 
hydrocyanic acid was present. 

PRECO'CITY has been regarded as an indication 
of cerebral disease ; and American physicians have 
not hesitated to identify this manifestation with 
ehronic inflammation of the membranes of the brain. 
U it is not always, it is often associated with such 
intense activity of the whole system, and with 
morbid conditions, such as the scrofulous diathesis, 
as to usher in actual disease, premature decay, and 
early death. The decay often consists in mental 
feebleness and fatuity; or where no such formid- 
able issue follows, in the reduction of what pro- 
mised to be transcendent genius to commonplace 
mediocrity. The closing chapters of the history of 
many wonderful calculators — InfantrKosciuses, Infant 
Lyras, &c. — illustrate this. It is hence no mere 
poetic figm-e to say that the lamp of the mind lives 
upon and burns itself out. Yet there are numerous 
exceptions, such as Johnson, Mozart, Fergusson, 
Davy, where early genius grew into great ’ and 
masculine powers. This rapid development in 
infancy or youth of faculties which are generally 
the result of protracted growth ; and the intuitive 
acquisition of knowledge, which, imder ordinary 
circumstances, is attained by laborious effort and 
estivation, are most frequently OTtnessed in those 
of feeble and delicate constitution and of stunted 
frame. It is often seen as a concomitant of rickets, 
as in Pascal, Pope, &c. ; and the dux of the school 
may often be pointed out from the disproportionate 
size of his head. While this development includes 
marvellous exercise of memory, of imagination, of 
constructive talent, of artistic genius, it rarely 
extends to judgment, reasoning, and sagacity. 
There appears to be evidence that this quality is 
not merely morbid, but that it exercises, reflexly, a 
detrimental influence upon he.althy assimilation and 
growth, and arrests or retards that buOding up of 
the organisation, upon which the ultimate capacity 
and usefulness of the individual depend. Education 
sometimes produces such prematurity, or fosters it 
where it has previously existed ; so that the modem 
form of mental exhaustion, ‘ the overworked brain,’ 
may be said to originate in the school-room. It is 
certainly Ulogical to employ this fact, as has been 
done, against infant sehools ; but it is incumbent 
to keep such a relation in view in all educational 
efforts ; to avoid high pressure and stimulation, 
to adapt the kind of instmetion to the age, and, 
so far as may bo practicable, to the stren^h and 
tendencies of the pupils ; and to combine syste- 
matic physical with all intellectual training. — 
Brigham, Pemarks on the Influence of Mental Culti- 
vation and Mental Excitement upon Health; Combe, 
On the Management of Infancy; CaldweU, Thoughts 
on Physical Education. 

PRECOGNI'TION, a Scotch legal term, which 
denotes the heads or substance of the evidence 
which a witness in a criminal cause proposes to give 
at the trial. In all cases, before a trial, it is neces- 
sary for the solicitor to see the witnesses, and elicit 
from them the nature of the testimony they can 
give ; and the heads of this testimony are called the 



‘ PRECENTOR— PBECESSIOJr. 


2. Peers o£ Scotland ; 3. Peers of Great Britain ; 4. 
Peers of Ireland ; 5. Peers of the United Kingdom, 
and Peers of Ireland created subsequently to the 
Irish - Union. A similar order is understood to 
obtain in regard to baronets, though in Ireland it 
seems lately to have become the practice to allow 
aU baronets to rank according to the respective 
dates of their patents. The relative ranking of the 
great officers of the crown in Scotland was thus 
settled by statute in 1C23 and IGGl : 

Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Treasurer. 

Archbishop of St Andrea’S. 

Archbishop of Glasgow. 

Laris and Viscounts according to their ranks. 

Bishops according to their ranks. 

Lord Privy Seal, 1 
Lord Secretary, J 

Lord President of the Court of Session. 

Lord Register. 

Lord Advocate. 

Lord Justice Clerk. 

Lord Treasurer Depute. 

Lords of Session, according to their admission. 

Barons and Gentlemen, being Councillors, according to their 

admission. 

The right of the judges of the Court of Session, 
in Scotland, to precede baronets, has generaUy been 
admitted. Lyon King of Arms has precedency 
‘ before all knights and gentlemen within the king- 
dom, not being officers of state, or senators of the 
College of Justice.’ It seems to be held in England 
that the precedence of Scotch officers of state, 
judges, &o., as recognised before the Union, does 
not now extend beyond Scotland. 

There are rules for precedence for the members of 
different professions, recognised among themselves, 
but which do not confer general social precedence. 
Doctors in the universities rank thus: 1. Of 
Divinity ; 2. of Law ; 3. of Jledicine. 

PBECE'KTOR (Lat. prcB, before ; and cantor, a 
singer), the official in a chapter, whether cathedral 
or collegiate, whose duty it was to lead the singing. 
He commenced the psalm or hymn, which was 
taken up, and repeated either by the celebrant or 
another of the body, or by the rest of the choir. In 
modern chapters, the precentor ranks next in 
dignity to the provost or dean. Among the Presby- 
terian bodies, the precentor is the official who raises 
and conducts the psalmody, and is generally pro- 
■vided ■with a desk immediately beneath the pulpit. 

PBE'CEPT, a legal term, used in Scotch Law 
in certain departments, generally signifies an 
order to do something. Thus, a precept of sasine 
is an order by the superior of lands to his bailie to 
infeft the vassal. A precept of dare constat is an 
order by a superior to infeft the vassal’s heir, so 
called because the superior is quite satisfied of the 
propinquity. 

PRECE'PTOBY, the name given to certain 
houses of the Knights Templar, the superiors of 
which were called Knights Preceptor. All the pre- 
ceptories of a proiduce were subject to a provincial 
superior, called Grand Preceptor ; and there were 
three of these who held rank above all the rest, 
the grand preceptors of Jerusalem, Tripolis, and 
Antioch. Other houses of the order were called 
‘ commanderies.’ 

PBECE'SSIOB’. If the earth were tridy spherical 
and homogeneous ; or if it were composed of spher- 
ical layers each of uniform density ; or, more 
generally, if it were such that the resultant of the 
attractions exerted on all its parts by any other 
body should always pass through a definite point in 
its mass, its diurnal rotation would not be affected 
by the attraction of any other bodies. If originally 
rotating about a principal axis of Inertia (q. v.), it 


would for ever revolve about it, and the direction of 
the axis would remain fixed in space. To put this 
in more popular language, the Pole-star (q. v.) would 
always be the same star. But, although the earth 
rotates about an axis almost exactly coinciding 
with its axis of figure, the attraction of v.arious 
bodies, especially the sun and moon, on the oblate 
portion at the equator, tends to give it a rotation 
about an axis in. the plane of the equator ; .and the 
combination of these two rotations gives rise to .a 
shifting of the instantaneous axis of rot.ation in the 
earth and also in space. As already mentioned 
(see Nutation), the earth’s axis of revolution 
describes a waved curve (very nearly circular) about 
the pole of the ecliptic, and in a direction contrary 
to that of the order of the signs of the Zodiac (q. v.). 
This waved curve may be conceived to be described 
as follows. The pole of the earth, P, revolves in 
about 19 years in a little ellipse, whose centre, O, 
travels uniformly in a small circle of the sphere, 
AO ; the centre, E, of the latter is the pole of the 
ecliptic. The precession is the portion AO of this 
circle measured from any assumed point. A; and 
the small arc, OP, by vVhich the true place of the 
earth’s pole differs from its mean place, is the 
nutation. The nutation is generally resolved along, 
and perpendicular to, EO ; and the components so 
found are the nutation in ecliptical latitude and 
longitude. This rough sketch is intended merely 
to shew the nature of the phenomenon, for the curve 
described by P about 0 is only approximately 
elliptic. Its greatest radius-vector, however, is 
exceedingly smaD, amounting only to about eighteen 



seconds of arc. AO, also, is not exactly circiJar, 
but very nearly so, as its radius, EO, is the olliquili/ 
of the Mcliptic (q. v.), which we know varies very 
little from the angle 23° 28'. The equinoxes, being 
90° distant from E, and also from 0, which may be 
taken as the mean place of P, are at ifh and cp 
in the diagram. And as 0. moves round E in the 
reverse order of the signs, so do the equinoxes, 
and in the same period — viz., 25,868 years. The 
effect is, of course, that while the earth’s pole 
describes the small circle, AO, in the heavens, 'about 
the polo of the ecliptic, the equinoxes make one 
complete revolution in the ecliptic against the order 
of the signs. Thus, in turn, all stars lying near the 
circle AO become, each for a time, the Pole-star 
(q. v.)J It may seem sttange that the term preces- 
sion should be applied to a retrograde motion but, 
from the point of view of the observer, it is evident' 
that the equinox, if on one day it arrive at the 
meridian of a place simultaneously with a fixed 
star, will next day arrive at the meridian sooner 
than the star, or will precede it in time of transit ; 
and this is the origin of the term. 

The physical explanation of the cause of preces- 
sion is almost identical ■with that of the conical 
motion of the axis of a top about the vertical ; the 
difference between the two being that, in the case 
of the top, the conic.al rotation of the axis takes 
place in the sayne direction as the rotation of the 
top about the axis, while in the case of the earth, 
the pole of the axis turns about the pole of the 



in modern times, yet the dream — for whether true 
or false, it is and can Le nothing but a dream 
I in cur present state, and with our present cajia- 
i Lilities of knowledge— has again and again haunted 
i in iiviJual thinkers. 1\'ordsworth has given poetical 
; enoression to it in his famous ode — jAtimatioiis of 
' I fro.'ii Iit.coUzctio,ii of Earhj Childhood: 

Oar birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 

The soul that rises tritli us — our hies star. 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

^hnd Cometh from afar, 

Hot in entire forgetfulness, 

-Vnd not in utter nakedness. 

Bat trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 

( 

! dCor must we overlook the fact, that the latest philo- 
I Eophy of Germany — that of the younger Fichte, has 
. revived the doctrine ; while it forms the basis of one 
I of the deepest works in modem theology, tliat of 
I Jidius filiiller, Die ChrUllidte Lthro von dcr Slinde 
I (The Christian Doctrine of Sin. English, E d in. 

, ISCo). 

PHEFET, the name of an important magistrate 
in modern France, so called from his exercising 
functions somewhat similar to those of the Prcpfecius 
i arii at P.ome. See PnxrECx. In old times, the 
1 oincers whose duty it w.is to superintend the details 
I of administration in the provinces were called 
I Mallrcs del PtOuCtes. Under Henry IL, their office 
i was rendered permanent; and at a later period, 

I their powers were much extended, and they were 
1 known by the designation of luUndanls. The 
j intendants were abolished at the Revolution ; and a 
! law of ISOO first appointed jirCfets for the depart- 
j meats, with powers greatly simOar to those of the 
intendants. The ofiice, as it now exists, includes 
the superintendence of the police estabhsliment, the 
enforcement of the laws, and the entire control of 
the administration of the departments. The prefet 
is the head of the executive, exercises most of the 
government patronage, including the appointment 
of a soui-prcjtl for each arroi>dii,iement, and in time 
of tumult may call oat the military, or provisionally 
declare a state of siege. The chief check on these 
e.xte.usive powers is to be found in the Comeil de la 
Priftcture, which acts in some measure as a court of 
appeal fropi the decisions of the prefet. 

PRE'GEL, a river of Prussia, rises in the pro- 
vince of East Prussia, where it is formed by the 
union of the Pissa and tfie Angerap near luster- 
burg. It fiows almos’t due west past WeUiau and 
Konigsberg, and after a course of more than 90 
miles, enters the Frisches Halk about six miles 
below the latter town. The P. is navigable even at 
Insterburg; and at Konigsberg, is 790 ieet broad. 
Its principal tributaries are the Alle irom the 
south, and the Inster from the north. The canal of 
Deine connects it with the Kurisches Hafii 

PREGKAKCY, CoycE.VLotE.VT or, is a criminal 
offence, or rather it is taken to be the main piroof of 
the offence of concealing the birth of a child in 
certain circumstances. It is only where the child 
is dead, and has been secretly disposed of under 
suspicious circumstances, that the mother is punish- 
able. Hence, the offence consists in endeavouring 
to conceal the birth, and as piart of such conceal- 
ment, to conceal the pregnancy, the child having 
already died. If the woman failed to give publicity 
of her situation beforehand, it is presumed this was 
done from the improi>er motive, viz., to murder or 
destroy the child. To complete the offence, it is 
not necessary that the child should have been born 
alive ; but if the child can be shewn never to have 
lived, the jirisoner must be aapuitted. A usual 


preparations for her delivery, nor provided child’s 
clothes. 

^ PRE'HNITE, a mineral, composed chiefly of 
silica, alumina, and lime, the silica sometimes about 
50 per cent, of the whole ; but with small and 
variable proportions of peroxide of iron, peroxide of 
manganese, potash, soda, and watfr. It is a widely- 
difltiised mineral, and although first discovered at 
the Cape of Good Hope, has been found in great 
beauty in some places on the continent of Europe 
and in Scotland. P. exhibits a great variety of 
forms, with considerable variety of colour; being 
found in crystals in fan-shaped and cockscomb-like 
groups, granular, reniform, fibrous, It is colour- 
less, or more generally greenish, and sometimes 
yeUowish. See Jade. 

PEETiATE (Lat. prcclatus, one set over), in 
Church Law, is the name given to the holders of 
those higher dignities m the church, to which, of 
their own right, is attached a proper jurisdiction, 
not derived by delegation from any superior official. 
In this sense, the name comprises not only prelates 
of the first class, as bishops, hut also the heads of 
reUgioas orders, abbots or priors of religious houses, 
and other similar ecclesiastical dignitaries. These, 
for the most part, are privileged to wear the insignia 
of the episcopal rank. In the Roman court, many 
of the officials, although not possessing episcopal or 
quasi-episcopal jurisdiction, have the insignia and 
the title of prelate. They are of two classes — 
the higher, called del mantelletlo (‘of the little 
mantle’), and the secondary, caRed del maniellone 
(‘of the great mantle’), from the robe which they 
respectively bear. 

PRE'LUDE (Lat pree, before, and ludo, I play), 
in JIusic, a short preface or introduction to a piece, 
intended to awaken the attention of the audience, 
generally smooth and flowing, and consisting of a 
short motive which is kept throughout ; or it may 
be composed of a succession of harmonies unin- 
terrupted or connected by passages. It is in the 
same key with the piece which it is to introduce, 
and to which it is intended as a preparation. 

PRE'illSES is a common legal term to signify a 
house or building, and the outhouses and places 
belonging to it, all of which are treated as one thing. 
It is also used to denote a certain part of an 
English deed, which is further subdivided into the 
form, date, parties, recitals, testatum, and parcels. 
The use of the word in this sense is derived from 
the subject-matter of a conveyance or deed being 
first stated or described in full, and afterwards 
referred to collectively as the premises (Lat, pre- 
missa, things spoken of or rehearsed before), 

PRE'JIISS. See Syllogissi. 

PREMOKSTRATE'KSLVN (caUed also KOR- 
BERTINE) ORDER, a religious order, which at 
one time was among the most numerous and power- 
ful of the monastic bodies of Germany, in which 
country its most important houses were established. 
It was founded in the early part of the 12tU c. by 
St Herbert, a native of Xanten, in the diocese of 
Cleves, of which church he waS a canom Struck by 
the prevailing irregularities and carelessness, not 
only of secular, but also of conventual life among 
the clergy and the monks, he resolved on attempt- 
in'» a reform of both, and obtained permission, 
in°1120, to found a cloister in the diocese of Laon, 
in France. The place selected by h i m was a spot 
in the forest of Coucy, pointed out, as be believed, 
in a vision, and thence called Pri Monirc, or in 
Latin, Pratum Monslralum, ‘ the indicated meadow,’ 
from which the name of the order was taken. 
In accordance with the double object which he 


PEEDESTINATION— PEE-EXISTENCE. 


precognitions, when written out. But the word has 
a technical meaning when applied to the examina- 
tion of the witnesses before a justice of the peace 
or the judge-ordinary by the procurator-fiscal, 
previous to, and by way of enabh'ng him to know 
how to frame, the charge. On such an occasion, the 
witnesses are examined or precognosced, a proceed- 
ing which corresponds to the eindenee given in 
England before a magistrate or justices of the peace, 
and called there the depositions. 

PREDESTIEA'TIOS’, a theological word, used 
to denote the eternal decree of God, whereby ‘ the 
elect’ are foreordained to salvation. The correla- 
tive decree, whereby others are held to be fore- 
ordained to perdition (though it might with perfect 
correctness of language be included under the same 
term), is commonly distinguished by the other term 
— Reprobation. 

The theory of Predestination had, like the 
doctrine of Election (q. v.), its origin in the attempts 
of theological system to define the relations of the 
human and the diviue will, and to reconcile the 
phenomena of human freedom with the belief in 
divine omnipotence. God’s absolute will is repre- 
sented by it as determining the eternal destiny 
of man, not according to the foreknown charac- 
ter of those whose fate is so determined, but 
according to God’s own mere choice. They who 
are thus foreordained to eternal life are led to 
believe and live by the ‘ irresistible grace ’ of the 
Holy Spirit. In hmnan salvation, therefore, God’s 
wiU is everything; man’s, nothing. It was in the 
discussions between Pelagius and Augustine that 
the Predestiuarian view of the divine ‘ decree ’ was 
first fully evolved ; and since their time, opinion in 
the church has nm in two great currents — the one 
perpetuating the influence of Pelagius, who regarded 
that decree as subordinated to the divine fore- 
knowledge of human character ; the other, that of 
Augustine, who maintained the absolutism of that 
decree, and its independence of all prior human 
conditions. Pelagius recognised a possibility of 
good in human nature ; Augustine denied any such 
possibility, apart from the influences of divine grace. 
The one held that the choice of salvation lay in 
man’s will ; the other, that man’s will had no active 
freedom or power of choice since the fail. In 529, 
the system of Augustine was established by the 
Council of Arausio (Orange) as the rule of orthodoxy 
in the Western Church ; but the reaction against 
the strictly logical yet essentially raimoral nature of 
his dogma has been perpetually manifested by repre- 
sentatives of the more humane, though perhaps less 
logical doctrine of Pelagius, in every period of the 
church. In the days of the schoolmen, the discus- 
sions of the Scotists and Thomists — after the Refor- 
mation, the contests leading to the condemnation of 
Arminius in the Council of Dort, and the widening 
separation that now divides the disciples of Calvin 
from those theologians who hold broader and freer 
views on the subject of the atonement — indicate the 
impossibility of the human reason and conscience 
ever resting satisfied with a merely and absolutely 
logical theory of the relations between the will 
of God and the moral responsibility of man. The 
tendency of modern inquiry seems to be to abandon 
the discussion of a point so obviously incapable 
of being determined by human intelligence, and to 
pursue, instead, examination into the mor.al and 
practical bearing upon our human conditions of 
that which we are able to learn concerning God 
and His wiU. The moral meaning of that will is' of 
vital moment to men ; the e.xtent of its power over 
their own wills, they apparently cannot determine. 

PRE'DICABLES. This is a term in the 
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scholastic logic connected with the scheme of classi- 
fication. There were five design-ations employed in 
classifying objects on a systematic plan: genus, 
specks, difference (differentia), propertg (proprium), 
and accident (accidens). The first two — Genus and 
Species — name the higher and lower classes of the 
things classified ; a Genus comprehends several 
Species. The other three designations— Difference, 
Property, Accident— express the attributes that the 
classification turns upon. The Difference is what 
distinguishes one species from the other species of 
the same genus ; as, for example, the peculiarities 
wherein the cat differs from the tiger, lion, and 
other species of the genus felis. The Property 
expresses a distinction that is not ultimate, but a 
consequence of some other peculiarity. Thus, ‘ the 
use of tools’ is a property of man, and not a differ- 
ence, for it flows from other assignable attributes 
of his bodily and mental organisation, or from the 
specific differences that characterise him. The 
Accident is something not bound up with the 
nature of the species, but chancing to be present in 
it. Eor instance, the high value of gold is an 
Accident ; gold would ^till be gold though it were 
plenty and cheap. 

It was by an arbitrary and confusing employment 
of the notion of Predication, that these various items 
of the first attempt at a process of systematic classi- 
fication, were called Predicables, or attributes that 
might be ‘ predicated,’ that is, affirmed, of things. 
All that is needful to affirm is that a certain thing 
belongs to a given species or genus; and that to 
belong to the species is to possess the specific differ- 
ences ; and to belong to the genus is to possess the 
generic differences. We may also, if we please, 
affirm (or predicate) that the thing does belong to 
the species, or does possess the specific difference ; 
but this power of affirming has no need to be form- 
ally proclaimed, or made the basis of the whole 
scheme. 

The allied term ‘Predicament’ is another case 
where an abusive prominence is given to the idea of 
predication. The Predicaments, or Categories, were 
the most comprehensive classes of all existing things 
— under such heads as substance, attribute, quantity, 
quality, &c. ; .and it could be predicated of any- 
thing falling under any one head that it does so fall 
under. Thus, ‘virtue’ is an attribute; and 'there- 
fore we might say that ‘ attribute ’ can be predi- 
cated of ‘ virtue.’ But the notion of predicating does 
not indicate the main fact of the process in this 
case, any more than ‘ predicable’ in the foregoing. 
Classification, and not predication, is the ruling idea 
in each. 

PRE'DICATE. See Pkoposition. 

PRE-ESTA'BLISHED HARMONY. See 
Leibnitz. 

PRE-BXI'STENCE, Doctkine of. The notion 
that human souls were in e.xistence before the 
generation of the bodiep with which they are united 
in this world, was anciently, and is still, widely 
spread throughout the East. The Greek philoso- 
phers too, especially those who held the doctrine of 
Transmigration (q. v.), as the Pythagoreans, Empe- 
docles, and even Plato — if with him pre-existence 
is not simply a symbolical myth — were familiar with 
the conception. Among the early Christians, the 
assumption of such pre-existence was connected 
with the belief, that God had created the soifls of 
men before the world, and that these were united 
with human bodies at generation or at birth. Sub- 
sequently,- the followers of this opinion were termed 
Pre-existencists, to distinguish them from the Tradu- 
cianists, who held th.at children received soul as well 
as body from their parents. Direct intellectual 



' m ruIcrtillCi-* aii_y ej>uuAi, vve aue.uiv oa uie eveiAta 
! tii^t iiive ;jreceded aa J those that are _pi-£dicted as 
■ ro come, the same particle re pomtsia tvro opposite 
; iliri-ctijas. 

j PKERO'GATITE COUHT, in Englpd, yt^ 
the court vrherein all vrills trere proved, and admini- 
j strations taken out. It vr.a3 so called because 
it belonged to the prerogative of the archbishop to 
take charge of these matters, tvhich formerly fell 
under ecclesiastical superintendence. Hence there 
tvas a Prerogative Court for the provinee of Canter- 
bury, and another for the province of York. This 
jurisdiction tvas entirelj* taken aivay in 1S5S from 
the ecclesiastics, and transferred to a netv court 
called the Probate Court (q. v.). 

PHE’SBUKG (Lat. Poscniitm; Magyar, Poasojjy/ 
i Slav. PresJOureJ:), a town in the extreme tvest of 
I Huncary, close upon the frontier of Lower Austria, 

} is built on the left or northern hank of the Danube, 
41 miles by railway east of Vienna. The neighbour- 
ing hills are clothed with viney.ards. It was long 
the principal city of Hungary, having been made 
the capital in 1541, when the Turks seized posses- 
sion of Buda ; and even as late as the last quarter of 
the ISth c., it was the most beautiful, and the most 
populous town in the Idngdom ; but when Joseph IL, 
m 17S4, restored to Buda its ancient dignity of 
being the capital of Hungary, and the scene of the 
coronation of its kings, the sources of the prosperity 
of P. began to he dried up. Its population, in 1S69, 
w.os 40,5-14, of whom more than two-thirds were 
Eoman Catholics, ahont 10,000 Lutherans, and 
7000 Jews. Fully one-half of the inhabitants are 
German, and German is the prevalent language. 
The most notable biuldiugs in the town are the 
(Gothic) cathedral, in which the kings of Hungary 
were crowned; the royal palace, a vast square 
structure overlooking the town, accidentally burned 
in ISll, and not since repaired; the Capuchin, 
Franciscan, and Ursuline monasteries, with heautifid 
churches attached to them; the Land- Hans (HaU 
of the Hungarian Diet), &c. The transit-trade by 
steam-hoat and railway, especially in com, is very 
great, and gives considerable animation to an other- 
wise quiet place. P. carries on manufactures of 
silks, wooUens, leather, paper, tobacco, glass, and 
chemio,al products. Outside the town lies the 
‘ Fang’s Tfill ’ {KorngsMigel), to which the sovereigns 
of Hungary were wont to ride after their coronation, 
and brandish their sword towards the four quarters 
of the heavens, signifying Sy that symbolic act that 
they would defend Hungary from danger — come 
whence it might. A treaty was coucluded here 
between Ifapoleou and the Austrian emperor — 
known as the ‘Treaty of Preshurg’ — December 27, 
1S05, in virtue of wliich Austria ceded Venice to 
France, and the Tyrol to Bavaria. — ^P. gives name 
to a ‘ county.’ 

PEE’SBTTEK, PEESBYTE'EIAVISIL Pres- 
byter (6r. presbgieros, elder) is the title of an office 
or dignity in the Jewish synagogue, and also of 
one of the grades in the Christian hierarchy. In 
the latter sense, the title has been the occasion 
of a protracted controversy as to the respective 
claims of the Bishop (q. v.) and the Presbyter, 
which, except historically, would be out of place 
in these pages.. The word presbyter not unfre- 
quently occurs in the Epistle? and the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in more than one of these passages, it 
is certainly applied to persons whose office would 
seem to he in all respects the same as that which is 
claimed for the ‘ bishop ’ in the episcopalian theory. 
From this identity of name, the identity of office 
has been inferred, and it has been hence concluded, 


uuiiiau ana posc-apostolic ordmance. Advocates of 
the episcopal theory admit that the name presbyter 
is occasionally given, both in Scripture and in the 
ewly church writers, to persons who bore the office 
of bishop {epUcopos), and that the laiter certainly 
was in all cases a presbyter; hut they contend that 
besides being a presbyter, he was also something 
more and something higher. That the office ot 
Timothy, for examp'le, was superior to that of a 
presbyter, is conceived to he plain from St Paul's 
instruction to him (Ist Timothy v. 19) as to how he 
should receive testimony against a presbyter. The 
same is inferred from Titus i. 5. On the other hand, 
no example, it is affirmed, appears of a presbyter 
sitting in judgment on a bishop, or ‘appointing 
bishops in every city.’ But Presbyterians do not 
admit the validity of these arguments, inasmuch 
as they assert the identity of presbyter and bishop, 
and the right of co-preshyters both to judge a 
brother, and also to ordain to the office of the min- 
isrry. Episcopalians rely stiU more, however, on the 
apostolic Fathers, and those of the 3d and 4th 
centuries. Among the Fathers of the former period, 
Clement of Borne, and even more plainly, Ignatius of 
Antioch, point to the bishop’s superiority as already 
established, and they are followed by Tert iiHian , 
Irenmns, Clement of Alexandria, and Cyprian. On 
the Presbyterian side, a reimvrkahle passage is 
quoted from Jerome, in which, while repressing the 
pretensions of deacons to equality with presbyters, 
he appears to place the presbyter on the same level 
with the bishop in all the functions of the ministry 
except the power of ordination. The explanation 
of this passage, according to the Episcopalian view, 
is foimd in what has been already indicated by the 
community of name which existed even in the 
primitive times ; while they also rely on the differ- 
ence implied in the very important exception which 
even Jerome admits, in this very p.assage — viz., the 
ower of ordaining. The offices of presbyter and 
ishop, according to the Eoman Catholic theory, both, 
although in different degrees, belong to what Eoman 
Cathohes regard as the priesthood of the Kew Law. 
This priesthood the bishop possesses in its fulness, 
the presbyter only in part, hut the functions which 
belong to that part are discharged alike by the 
presbyter and the bishop, although by the former 
only in subordination to the latter. 'ViTiat these 
functions are, will he detailed under the head 
Priest (q. v.) ; hut the principle of a certain dis- 
tinction of functions, and the limitation of the power 
of the presbyter as to one at least — that of ordina- 
tion — is expressly recognised by Jerome in the 
passage alluded to. The name presbyter has been 
retained even in the Eoman Cathohe theory of a 
priesthood ; but although, by the opponents of the 
Episcopalian doctrine, the word is used with the 
express desigu or excluding the sacerdotal idea, 
it has come, in the popular language of Eoman 
Catholic theology, to he identical with Priest 
From an early period, however, a distinction of rank 
among the presbyters came into use. Several being, 
in some cases, attached to a single church, one of 
the number received the title- of proto-presbyter or 
arM-jiresbyter ; but it is quite certain this office 
bore no analogy to that of the bishop. 

In all existing Presbyterian churches, a primary 
element is the representation of congregations 
in presbyteries, kc., by their delegated elders; of 
whom the ‘ minister,’ or preaching elder, is always 
one ; and this system of representation is advocated 
partly on the general ground of the unity of the 
church, and partly on the special ground of the 
example of the church in the apostolic age (Acts xv.). 
The affairs of particular congregations are managed 
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sought to attain, Norbert organised Lis new 
order, which was substantially th.at of the Canons 
Eegular of St Augustine, as well with a view 
to the sauotilicatiou of the members, as to their 
usefulness in effecting the refoimation of the age. 
Himself a man of remarkable xuety and aus- 
terity of life, his rule is a return to the primitive 
fervour of the monastic institute; and the great 
work which he proposed for his brotherhood, in 
addition to the daily choral services of the church, 
was the practical instruction of the people, and the 
direction of consciences in the confessional. It was 
taken up with ardour, and spread rapidly in France 
and the Low Countries, .and afterwards — on Nor- 
bert’s being chosen, in 1127, Archbishop of Magde- 
burg — in Germany ; the abbot of the mother-house 
at Coucy, however, retaining the ranlc of general 
and of superior of the entire order. It does not 
seem at any time to h.avo made much progress, or 
at least to have established mauy houses, in Italy or 
Spain. In the same spirit of reform.ation, Norbert 
cst.ablished an order of nuns, which attained to cqu.al 
success. In the end of the 15th c., the P. O. had no 
fewer than 1500 convents of men, and 500 of women, 
ne.arly .aU in France, Germany, and the northern 
kingdoms. A relaxation of tlio institute having 
taken place, in the progress of time there was a 
movement in the order, towards the close of the 
IGthc. (1573), similar to that which, in the Fran- 
ciscan Order (q. v.), led to the reform of the 
so-c.alled conventual Franciscans ; but tho reformed 
communities in tho Premoustratcnsi.au institute 
remained united with tho older body ; and in 1C30, 
tho reformed rule was accepted by .all in common. 
Tho order, however, has gradiually f.allen in popu- 
larity. In France, its numbers had declined very 
much oven before tho Revolution. Since that 
event, it m.ay bo said to have disappeared, except in 
Germany, where (in Austria) some magnificent, 
though tbiuly peopled houses of tho order are still 
maiutiiucd. 

PRE'HZLAU, or PRENZLOW, a town of 
Pnissi.a, iu tho province of Brandenburg, stands 
on tho northern shore of tho lower Lake Ucker, 71 
miles north-north-east of Berlin. It contains a 
mineral spring, several b.aths, and, .among its 
churches, tho beautiful Gothic Marlenkirdic, one of 
the most remarkable brick buihlings iu the country ; 
d.ato 1325 — 1340. Pop. (1S75) 15,731, who c.arry 
on several manufactures, but arc chiclly cng.agod in 
growing tobacco and corn, and in breeding and 
trading iu cattle. Here, in October ISUG, a body 
of Prussian troops, IG.OOO strong, under tho Prince of 
Hohenlohe, surrendered, after the defeat of Jeu.a, to 
the French under JIurat. 

PREPOSI'TIORS arc words that express certain 
relations between ideas — between tho idea of an 
action and the idea of a thing, or between tho idea 
of one thing and tho idea of another thing. ‘ Tho 
river runs to tlio sc.a. Tho glass stands on tho table. 
The dog lies under tho t.able. Ho nms round me. 
She runs /roni me. Tho house iy tho wood. The 
house in tho wood.’ In all tho instances just given, 
tho rcl.ation is of ono Idnd — th.at of place or direc- 
tion. And this w.as tho original signification of all 
prepositions. They gradually, however, came to 
express other relations. Thus : ‘ That depeiuls on 
you. Subjects are under tho sovereign. Sho got 
round her father. Vico springs from idleness. 
Wood is consumed iy fire. Your enemy is in your 
power.’ The transition from tho p.alp.able, pliysic.al 
relation to the more abstruse mental relation, is, 
iu most c.ascs, obvious. 

A preposition is distinguished from an adverb by 
its always requiring an object (a noun or pronoun) 


after it. In the sentence, ‘ He runs about,' about 
is an adverb describing the mode of running ; in 
‘ He runs about tho house,’ it is a preposition 
referring the direction of the running to a particular 
object. 

Many relations are expressed by prepositiojial 
phrases; as, instead of, with regard to, apart from. 
The preposition beside is evidently an abbreviation 
of such a phrase— ii/ the side of. This tendency in 
phrases to become simiile prepositions, is manifest 
in other cases. Instead of the full expression, ‘ on 
this side of the river,’ we often he.ar, ‘ this side the 
river,’ where this-side has the force of a preposition, 
and may yet come to be written thisside. 

Of the relations expressed in the modern forms of 
tho Aryan tongues by prepositions, a great m.any 
were formerly expressed by cases. See Declension,. 
Inflection, PniLOLOGV. 

Along with prepositions are classed certain 
particles, which, although they may not stand by 
themselves and govern a case, are yet used in 
composition with verbs in tho same way as the- 
prepositions proper ; as in outrun, replace. 

Tho simple prepositions (Eng. in, Dan. i, Lat. in, 
Gr. en; Eng. on, Gr. and Goth, ana, Gcr. an, Slav. 
na; Eng. of, Goth, af, 0. H. Ger. aba or apa, Ger. 
ah. Sans, apa, Gr. apo, Lat. a, ah ; Eng. bp [be], 
Goth. 6i, Ger. hei, Gr. epi. Sans, ahhi; &c.) belong 
to the primary or radical words of language. They 
are often identical with the pronominal roots (see 
RxiONOUNS), and along with them form a class of 
roots_ whoso primary signification is position or 
relation in space. All attempts, like those of 
Tookc, to make them derivatives from verbs, are 
futile. On the contrary, verbs and other parts of 
speech aro often derived from prepositions, as utter 
tromout; open and U2>per iiom up. Some preposi- 
tions h.avc a derivative form, as after (from the root 
of of), Lat. infer {in); others are compounded of 
two prepositions, or a preposition and prepositional 
p.irticle,_a3 upon, hut (i. e., by out, or be out), before, 
within, into. Other prepositions, again, contain a 
noun, as against (A. S. ongegen, or tO gegnes; where, 
from the forms in tho allied languages, the element 
gegen is clearly a substantive, the primary meaning 
of which, however, has not been made out) ; among 
(A. S. gemang or ongemang, gemang meaning prim- 
arily mixture) ; between (L e., by or be, two or 
twain). Such prepositions as during, except, were 
originally participles used absolutely ; thus, ‘ during 
tho war’ = the war during or lasting, i. e., while 
the war dured or lasted; ‘except this’ = this 
excepted {hoc excepto), 

'The study of tho etymological rel.ations of pre- 
positions is instructive, as shewing how near to one 
another often lie tho most opposed meanings. Tliey 
are, as it were, the opposite poles of ono and the same 
conception — correlatives depending on a common 
ground relation, and are thus natur.aUy expressed 
by words that aro radic.ally the same. Thus, Eng. 
up corresponds to Goth, iif. Sans, upa, Gr. hgpo, 
Lat. sub. 'The meanuig of up is motion from below 
to above, leaving, however, the idea of tho upper 
terminus tho more prominent; uf hypo, sub, on the 
contrary, aro used to express under ; but that the 
notion of upw.ard motion lurked in these roots, is 
clear from such Latin compounds as suspicio, to 
look up at a thing; sustinco, to hold up ; and it only 
required a slight modification — a kind of comparison 
— to convert them into vfar, hyper, super, meaning 
‘above’ — a result which tbe English attains by 
.adding the preposition on (upon). The same prin- 
ciple is copiously exemplified in the numerous forms 
and derivatives of the prepositional root FR, in 
Sans., Gr., Lat, and SI., RR, in which motion or 
removal from tho speaker in tho front direction 


i d- nt. ^ Autinoniianisin and Arminianism soon 
I .-.iji^carcd among them, and were followed by 
' .‘''uLiiiianiam or Uiiitarianism to such an extent, 

■ the.: the name Preslyfcnaii became synonymous in 
Jin^Iand ivith Sociniaii or Unilarhtn; old endow- 
im-uts, legacies of Presbyterians, being in many 
instances enjoyed by Unitarians. Meanwhile, there 
e.xl.sted in England a lew congregations connected 
with the Clmrch of Scotland, and with what was 
formerly known as the ‘Secession Church,’ now the 
United Presbyterian Church. The number of such 
afterwards very much increased. At the time of the 
formation of the Free Church of Scotland (q. v.), 
the greater number of the English Presbyterian 
churches connected with the Church of Scotland 
sympathised with the cause of the Free Church, 
and took the name of the Presbyterian Church in 
England. In 1876 a union, which had been long 
desired, was consummated between the synod more 
intimately related to the Free Church of Scotland aud 
the congregations belonging to the United Presby- 
terian Church. The name assumed by the united 
church is the Presbyterian Church of England. At 
the time of the union, the Presbyterian Church in 
England had about 150 churches, and the United 
Presbyterian Church more than 100. At the same 
date, the Church of Scotland in England had about 
20 congregations. 

PEESBYTERIAX CHURCH IH IREUAHD. 
The Irish Presbyterian Church originated in the 
settlement of Ulster by Scottish colonists during the 
reign of James I. After various struggles, a Pres- 
byterian church was founded by the formation of a 
pre3b3'tery at Carriokfergus in IG'12. The Presby- 
terian population of Ulster was greatly increased in 
number bj' immigration from Scotland about the 
middle of the 17th c. ; and notwithstanding many 
difficulties, from the opposition of prelates and of 
the civil power, the church continued to increase. 
It is a curious fact that the Presbyterian ministers 
received a pension from goverumeut, under Charles 
it, in 1G72, which Begium Donum (q. v.), however, 
was not regularly paid until the reign of WiUiam, 
when it was augmented, although only to the p.altry 
amount in all of £1200 a year. It avas afterwards 
repe.atedly augmented, tiU it reached the amount of 
£70 for each minister. A seminary for the educa- 
tion of ministers was erected at Killaleagh; and in 
1710, the synod of the Presbyterian Church resolved 
to institute the preaching of the gospel to the Irish 
in their own language. During this period of its 
history, the Irish Presbyterian Church experienced 
the utmost opposition from the High Church party. 
Afterwards, dissensions sprung up within it, and 
these with reference to the most important doctrines. 
A body opposed to the doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith avas organised as the Presbytery 
of Antrim. But the doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession was more and more departed from in 
the Irish Presbyterian Church itself, avhich became 
to a large extent Arian or Unitarian. In 1830, a 
separation took place from the Arians, avho then 
formed the Bemonstrant Synod of Ulster. In 1840, 
a union took place of the Irish Presbyterian Church 
forming the Synod of Uhter, and the Secession 
Church in Ireland, an offshoot of the Scottish 
Secession Church, avhich then reckoned 141 congre- 
gations in the north of Ireland. The Irish Presby- 
terian Church noav consists of about 600 congrega- 
tions, and has not only displayed much zeal for the 
advancement of Protestantism in Ireland, but also 
of Christianity in other parts of the avorld, aud 
supports a very successful mission in Guzerat. The 
act disestablishing the Irish church in 1869, prn- 
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annuities for life to ministers already entitled to it ; 
and further gave power for commutation of .annuities 
for a capjital sura, of which advantage has been 
taken to a very large extent, so that a fund has 
been formed for paying .annuities aud le.aving a 
large surjilus .as the nucleus of a .Sustent.ation Fund 
for the ministers in time to come/ The liher.ality of 
the members of the church has at the same 'time 
been called forth to a greater degree than before. 

PRE'SBYTERY, the space in the choir of a 
church in which the high altar is placed ; the name 
is sometimes extended to the whole choir. 

PRESBYTERY, in Scotch Laav, is an ecclesi- 
astical division of the country, as well as a comt. 
In its local sense, it includes a combination of 
parishes, var 3 dng from four to thirty, and the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland has 
power to vary the size. See Scotl.vnd, CnuncH or. 

PRE'SeOT, a manufactm-ing and market-town 
of Lancashire, S miles east of Liverpool At 
Huy ton, 1 .1 niOes distant, there is a station on the 
London and North-western Railway. P. has long 
been well known for its manufactures of watch- 
tools, watch-movements, small files, &c. Potteries 
are in operation in the vicinity. The population in 
1871 was 5990. 

PRESCOTT, WiLLPUi Hickling, LL.D., Amer- 
ican historian, son of a distinguished lawyer and 
statesman, and grandson of Colonel William Pres- 
cott, an officer of the Revolution, was born at 
Salem, Massachusetts, on May 4, 1796. He entered 
Harvard College in 1811, and graduated in 1814. 
During his college course, he had one eye blinded 
by a piece of bread playfully throivn by a fellow- 
student, aud his studies so affected the other, that 
he was sent abroad for his health, and travelled in 
England, France, and Italy. On his return to 
America, he married, and abandoned the study of 
law for literature. In 1819, he determined to devote 
ten years to study, and the succeeding ten to com- 
position. He contributed, however, several papers 
to the North American Beview, collected in his Mis- 
cellanies. In 1825, he was engaged in the study 
of Spanish literature, and selected materials for his 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella, While engaged 
in this work, his sight failed, and, with the aid of 
a reader who knew no Spanish, he went through 
the seven quarto volumes of Mariana’s History. 
After ten years of paiufid labour, his work was 
made ready for the press, and a few copies struck 
off for his friends, whose warm approval secured its 
publication in 1837 (3 vols. 8vo, Boston and London). 
It met with immediate success, and was translated 
into French, Spanish, and German. He next 
devoted six years to the History of the Conquest of 
Mexico (3 vols., 1843, London and New York) ; and 
four years to the Conquest of Peru (2 vols., 1847). 
These careful, elaborate, and charmingly written 
works made for him a high reputation. He was 
chosen corresponding member of the French Insti- 
tute ; and, on his visit to Europe in 1850, he was 
received with the highest distinction. In 1855, he 
published two vohunes of his History of Philip II., 
and a third volume in 1858, but left it imfinished. 
He died at Boston, January 28, 1859. hir Prescott 
was an elegant scholar and writer, a man of a 
cheerful humour and affectionate character, metho- 
dical in his habits, and persevering in his pursuits. 
He wallced five miles regularly every day, com- 
posing as he walked. He devoted five hours to 
literary labour, two hours to novel-reading, for 
the refreshment of his mind — Scott, Dickens, Dumas, 
and Sue being liis favourite authors. He gave one 
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by a court, styled in Scotland tbo Kirk-session, con- 
sisting of tbo minister, or ministers, if there are 
more than one, and the other ciders, the minister or 
one of the ministers presiding, but each member 
having equal power and vote. Prom the decisions 
of this coiu t, an appeal lies to the Presbytery, which 
is usually constituted of the ministers of a certain 
number of congregations and one ‘ruling elder ’ from 
each coiiOTcgation. Further apiieals m.ay bo kikcu 
to Si/uoas and General Assemblies, in churches so 
large that for convenience the presbyteries of a 
district are grouped into .a ‘ Provincial Synod,’ and 
all the proviuci.ll synods are subordinated to a 
General Assembly ; but in respect of this there are 
considcr.ablo diversities, and the ‘supreme’ church 
court, whether Synod or General Assembly, is 
variously constituted by direct representation of 
each congregation, of each presbytery, or of each 
provincial synod. Nor are diversities of this kind 
regarded ns in tho le.ast degree affecting the 
principle of Presbyterianism. 

Presbyterian churches generally recognise an 
order of Deaeons (q. v.) as existing in the church, 
with jiowcr only over its secular affairs ; but in 
many Presbyterian churches this ollice is merged in 
that of the elder, .and all its functions .are e.xercised 
by the members of tho Kirk-se.ssion. A tendency 
to revive tho distinct otlice of de.acon, has, liowcver, 
been recently manifested in some of the I’resbyteriau 
churches. 

Some Prc.shyterians maintain tho dielne riyht oj 
l^resbylery, .as tho ono system of church government 
authorised by tho Word of Clod; others only m.ain- 
t.aiu that l’re,sbyteri.auism is eunshlenC with tho 
\\ ord of (IihI ; whilst many Presbyterians maintain 
that tho Presbyterian system, whatever it.i imper- 
fections as existing anywhere, is, of all systems th.at 
have ever exi-sted in the church, the most agrec.ible 
to tho principles of ehurcli govermiieut which iii.ay 
bo deduced from ficnptnrc. 

I’rejbyteriani.mi, v.iriously modified, i.i tho form 
of church government subsisting in many Protest.iiit 
I churches, but is most pcrfectly'iloveloiie’d in Itrit.iin 
and .\uierie.a. In Brit.ain, it nrovails chielly in 
Scotland, although on tho revolutiun in tho 17tli 
c,, it was for a very short tinio in tho .aeeend.anC 
in Ihigl.and also. The conA.durial system of tho 
continent of Luropu {see Co.N.-'l.saouv) c.innot, in 
any of its iiioililieations, bo rcg.uded tis e.jenlially 
Pre-ibyterian, although m some re.qieet i it approaches 
U> Presbyterianism. Thu French eoii-jistorial system 
is more nearly Presbyterian than the tleruiaii, .and 
i.s not jerlectly so only from the pre.,aiiro of the 
civil power. In other ehurclies, also, a.s well as in 
tho Prote'skiut Church of Fr.uicc, Pre.ibvtcri.inisni 
is more or le„i modilied by tiic relations of tho church 
to the state. 

PRlkSBYTElUAN CHURCH IN ASIERIC.V. 
Tho first Presbyteri.ilis in Aliienea were^ eiiiigraiits 
from Scotl.and and Ireland. The lirst Pivsbygeriaii 
coiigregatioiij in .Vincrica were organised in Mary- 
land before tho clo.se of tho 17th c. — the oldest, 
that of Rehoboth, dating about Kj'JU ; and the lirst 
presbytery in Philadeliihia in 1705. .\ synod, con- 

tistiiig of four presbyteries, w.as coiistituteal ui 1710. 
Dissensions ensued; but in 175.S the American Pres- 
byte.ri.an churches were united in one; and in 17SSa 
Ciciieral .Assembly was instituted, tho whole number 
of eongregations being Uieii 110, and of niini.stcrs 
ISS. Tho inere,a.io of tho church w;is i-.ijiid, and in 
IS.'it it contained O'd synods. 111 presbyteries, and 
about 19UU miiiister.s. In ISOl, a seheiiio of union 
was adopted between I’rcsbyterians aiiel Coiigre-ga- 
tioiialist.s, under which hundre-ds of congregations 
were formed in tho state of New York''’aiid elso- 
" MS heginiliug of tho present century. 


tho Cumberland Presbyterians (q. v.) sep.arated 
from tho main body; and in 1S.3S, the American 
Presbyterian Church was divided into two great 
sections, commonly known as Old School and Neio 
School Presbyterians ; tho former holding high 
Calviiiistio doctrines; the latter, a somewhat modi- 
fied Calvinism. Both of these churches are extended 
over tho xvholo of tho United States, and both of 
them b,avc_ missions in different parts of the heathen 
world, their collections for missions foriniiK' a lar"o 
jiart of tho contributions for that object from tSe 
United States of America. For some years, they 
shewed symptoms of a sincere desire to reunite ; 
and this object they accomplished in 1SC9, notwith- 
standing tho dissensions and new divisions caused 
by the stnigglcs between tho Northern and Southern 
States on the question of slavery. At tho time of 
this uiiioii, tho Old School Presbyterians counted 
‘ditSl iiiiuistcrs, 27*10 churches, and 253,003 com- 
iiiunic.ants ; while tho Now School numbered 1818 
ministers, 1G31 churches, and 17,502 coiiimmiicants. 
Tho former possessed at the same time the following 
theologic.al seminaries : ‘Princeton,’ ‘Tho Western, 

‘ Union,’ ‘ Danville,’ and ‘Chic.ago;’ .and the latter 
owned tho * Union,’ ‘Aiibiim,’ ‘Lane,’ ‘Blackburn,’ 
.and ‘ Lind.’ — Besides tho Cumberland Presby- 
terians, there are other minor branches of tho 
Prosbyteri.aii Church in America, connected with 
different denominations in Scotland. 

_ PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
The principles of tho Puritans (q. v.) avero essentially 
Presbyterian, although many of them avero so much 
occupieal avith questions of doctriiio and discipline, 
and avith resistaiieo to jiowcr e.xercised, .as they 
believed, contrary to tho avord of God, that they 
paid little heed to tho development of their prin- 
ciples ill church govenimeiit. YTt, in 1572, a 
presbytery avas formed at Wandsworth, in Surrey, 
by ministers of London and its iieighboiirhood, 
sep.ar.atin;g from the Church of England ; and other 
presbyteries were soon formed, notwithstanding tho 
extivmo hostility of Queen Elizabeth. When tho 
Westminster .Assembly met in 1G13, tho Puritans 
of England were generally inclined to adopt Presby- 
terianism ;u their system of church governnieut, 
although some still preferred a inodilied'Episcopaoy, 
and some had adopteel tho iirinciples of Indepen- 
dency or Congregationalism. Tho Presbyterians 
avere, howea’er, tho strongest p.arty in the beginning 
of the Rea’olution, .although tho Independents gained 
tho ascendency afterwards. Tho est-ablishmeut of 
Presbyterian ehurcli govenimeiit in tho Church of 
Englaml aias voted by iiarliainent (the Long Parlia- 
ment), loth October IG17 ; but it av.as never really 
eot-iblhlied. Tho inlluenco of tho Independents 
prevented iL_ London .and its neighbourhood avero, 
ineaiiwhile, formed into twelve presby'teries, con- 
stituting tho Provincial Synod of London, aadiieh 
continued to hold regular half-yearly meetings till 
1G5.7, tho meetings of presbyteries being eontiiiued 
till .a later date; but tho avholo Presbyterian system 
av.is overturned by CromweH’s Committee of Triers, 
ap|iointed for tho exaniiniug and approving of all 
liersoiis elected or iioiiiiluited to any eeclesi.astical 
olliee. CromweU’s policy aimed at bringing all 
ecelesiaslical matters under tho immediate control 
of tho civil poaver. Thu Restoration av.as folloaved 
by tho fruitless 8avoy Coiifereueo (ip a*.), and soon 
after by tho Act of Uniformity, avliieh c.auio into 
force oil 21tli Augu.it 1GG2 ; and on that d.ay, about 
2000 ministers in England and AVales resigned their 
benelice.s, or subiiiilted to be ejected from them, 
for conseioneo’ sake. Tho lirst Noncoiiforniists 
(q. a-.) avero mostly Presbyterians, but a biiiall 
minority of IndepeiideiiLs among them prevented 
tho institution of a regular Presbyterian system. 
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(Unt Antinomianism and j?Lrmimanism soon 
aiijioared among them, and vero followed by 
Suoinianism or Unitarianisni to such an extent, 
that the name Pr&sbijterian became synonymous in 
Emdand mth Sociiiiaii or Unitarian; old endow- 
ments, legacies of Presbyterians, being in many 
instances enjoyed by Unitarians. Meanwhile, there 
e.xisted in England a few congregations connected 
with the Church of Scotland, and with what was 
formerly known as the ‘ Secession Church,’ now' the 
United Presbyterian Church. The number of such 
afterw ards very much increased. At the time of the 
formation of the Free Church of Scotland (q. v.), 
the greater number of the English Presbyterian 
churches connected with the Church of Scotland 
sj'uqiathised with the cause of the Free Chui'ch, 
and took the name of the Presbj’terian Church in 
England. In 1S7G a union, which had been long 
desired, was consummated between the sjmod more 
intimately related to the Free Church of Scotland and 
the congregations belonging to the United Presby- 
terian Chui'ch. The name assumed by the united 
church is the Presbyterian Church of England. At 
the time of the union, the Presbyterian Church in 
England had about 150 churches, and the United 
Presbyterian Church more than 100. At the same 
date, the Church of Scotland in England had about 
20 congregations. 

PRESBYTEBIAK CHURCH IH IRELAND. 
The Irish Presbyterian Church originated in the 
settlement of Ulster by Scottish colonists during the 
reign of James I. After various struggles, a Pres- 
byterian church w.as founded by the formation of a 
presbytery at Carrickfergus in 1012. The Presby- 
terian population of Ulster w.as greatly increased in 
number by immigration from Scotland about the 
middle of the 17th o. ; and notwithstanding many 
difficulties, from the opposition of prelates and of 
the civil power, the church continued to increase. 
It is a curious fact that the Presbyterian ministers 
received a pension from government, under Charles 
IL, in 1072, avhich Pegium Donum (q. v.), however, 
was not regularly paid until the reign of William, 
when it was augmented, although only to the p.altry 
amount in all of £1200 a year. It w-as afterw-ards 
repeatedly augmented, till it reached the amount of 
£70 for each minister. A seminary for the educa- 
tion of m'lmsters w-as erected at Killaleagh; and iu 
1710, the synod of the Presbyterian Church resolved 
to institute the preaching of the gospel to the Irish 
in their own language. During this period of its 
history, the Irish'Presbyterian Church e.xperieuced 
the utmost opposition from the High Church party. 
Afterwards, dissensions sprung up within it, and 
these with reference to the most important doctrines. 
A body opposed to the doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith was organised as the Presbytery 
of Antrim. But the doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession avas more and more departed from in 
the Irish Presbyterian Church itself, which bec.ame 
to a large extent Arian or Unitarian. In 1830, a 
separation took place from the Arians, avho then 
formed the Pcinonstranl S’/nod of Ulster. In 1840, 
a union took iilace of the Irish Presbyterian Church 
forming the Synod of Ulster, and the Secession 
Church in Ireland, an offshoot of the Scottish 
Secession Church, which then reckoned 141 congre- 
gations iu the north of Ireland. The Irish Presby- 
terian Church now consists of about GOO congrega- 
tions, and has not only displayed much zeal for the 
advancement of Protestantism in Ireland, but also 
of Christianity in other parts of the world, and 
supports a a'ery successful mission in Guzerat. The 
act disestablishing the Irish church in 18G9, pro- 


lo t,ue j. icsoy uerians, witn reservation of 
annuities for life to ministers already entitled to it ; 
and further gave power for commutation of .annuities 
for a capjital sum, of which advantage has been 
taken to a very large extent, so that a fund has 
been formed for paying annuities and leaving a 
large surplus .as the nucleus of a Sustentation Fund 
for the ministers in time to comei The liberality of 
the members of the church has at the same time 
been called forth to a greater degree than before. 

PRE'SBYTERY, the space in the choir of a 
church in which the high .altar is placed ; the name 
is sometimes extended to the whole choir. 

PRESBY’TERY, in Scotch Laav, is an ecclesi- 
astical division of the country, as well as a court. 
In its local sense, it includes a combination of 
parishes, varying from four to thirty, and the 
General Assembly of the Chm’ch of Scotland has 
power to vary the size. See ScoTL-iND, CmnicH of. 

PRE'SeOT, a mauufactiuang and market-town, 
of Laucashii'e, 8 miles east of Liverpool. At 
Huytou, 1 \ miles distant, there is a station on the 
Loudon and North-western Railway. P. has long 
been well known for its manufactures of watch- 
tools, watch-movements, small files, &c. Potteries 
are iu operation in the vicinity. The population iu 
1871 was 5900. 

PRESCOTT, WiLLi.ni Hickling, LL.D., Amer- 
ican historian, son of a distinguished lawyer and 
statesman, and grandson of Colonel William Pres- 
cott, an officer of the Revolution, was born .at 
Salem, ^lassachusetts, on May 4, 1796. Ho entered 
Harvard College in 1811, and graduated in 1814. 
During his college course, he had one eye blinded 
by a piece of bread playfuUy thrown by a feUow- 
student, and his studies so affected the other, that 
he was sent abroad for his health, and travelled in 
England, France, and It.aly. On his return to 
America, he married, and abandoned the study of 
law for literature. In 1819, he detennined to devote 
ten years to study, and the succeeding ten to com- 
position. He contributed, however, several papers 
to the North American Review, collected in his ilis- 
cellanics. In 1825, he was engaged in the study 
of Spanish literature, and selected materials for his 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella. While engaged 
in this work, his sight failed, and, with the aid of 
a reader who knew no Spanish, he went through 
the seven quarto volumes of Mariana’s History. 
After ten years of painful labour, his work was 
m.adc ready for the press, and a few copies struck 
off for his frieuds, whose w.arm approval secured its 
publication iu 1837 (3 vols. Svo, Boston and London). 
It met with immediate success, and was translated 
into French, Siianish, and Gemitin. He next 
devoted six yc.ars to the History of the Conquest of 
Mexico (3 vols., 184.3, London and New York) ; and 
four years to the Conquest of Peru (2 vols., 1847). 
These careful, el3bor.ate, and charmingly written 
works made for him a high reputation. He was 
chosen corresponding member of the French Insti- 
tute; and, on his visit to Europe in 1850, he_w.a3 
received with the highest distinction. In 1855, he 
iniblishcd two volumes of his History of Philip II., 
and a third volume in 1858, but left it unfinished. 
He died at Boston, January 28, 1859. Mr Prescott 
was an elegant scholar and writer, a man of a 
cheerful humour and affectionate character, metho- 
dic.al in his habits, and persevering in his pirrsuits. 
He wallccd five miles r^ularly every day, com- 
])osiug as he walked. He devof.ed five hours to 
literary labour, two hours to novel-reading, for 
the refreshment of his mind — Scott, Dickens, Dumas, 
and Sue beius his favourite authors. He gave one 
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tenth of Ilia ample income in charity, and divided 
his time between his winter mansion in Boston, a 
summer residence at Nahant, and a farmhouse, 
where he spent the autumn. In his largo library, 
with’ the light carefully rognl.atcd for hia imperfect 
vision, ho woto with a stylus each day what he 
had composed, which was then copied, read over, 
and carefully corrected. Ills hfe, by George 
Tickuor, was published in 18G1. 

PKBSORI'PTIOJT is the term applied to the 
written direction or receipt given by tho pbysici.an 
or Burgeon to tho chemiat for tho proiraration of a 
meilieinal anbat-inco anit.able to a special case. In 
pirescribing, tho mcdic.al practitioner may either 
order an ojjlclnal or an cxiemporancoua compound. 
Officinal compounds (or preparations, .as they aro 
frequently termed) are those for which formul.as 
aro introduced into tho national pharmacopoei.'is, 
.and aro thereforo auiipoaed to bo alway.s at hand 
in tho laboratory of the dispensing chemist (such, 
for examiilo, as MLlura Fcrri CompoiiUi, Pulv!s 
JpLcacttaiihiE Compositus, ConJ'cctio Aromatica, &c.); 
while e.\temporaneoU3 compounds aro tho.so which 
I are devised on the instant with tho riow of meeting 
I tho various peculiarities which almost every c.aso 
I of dise.isu presents. ‘ Too much importance,’ .as Dr 
Paris very truly observes, ‘ cannot bo .assigned to 
I tho art th.at thus cu.ablej tho physician to adapt 
and graduate a [lowerful remedy to each particular 
1 case by a jirompt and aceurato prescription. If ho 
1 prescribes upon truly scieiitilio principles, ho will 
rarely, ill the course of hia pr.aetice, compose two 
formuLu that ohall in cixnj rc.ipiit bo perfectly 
similar, for tho plain reason, that ho will never 
I meet witli two ca.'-es exactly alike.’ — Phariiutcoloijia, 

I 9th cd., ISffi, p. 37-1. 

I Tho author whom we have ju.at quoted, and who 
’ Ls the highest English authority on tho subject, I.iys 
I down fu-i oljiclj which tho physician should have 
, in view iu tho construction of an cxtcmporaucoiu 
I formula or prescription. Tiieyare: 1. To promote 
tho .action of tho principal meiUciuo (or, a.a he tenns 
I it, tlio b.a.-ii.s) of a forimU.a. 9. To correct the 
I Oiieratiou of the b.aais. 3. To obtain tho joint 
ojieratiou of two or more medicines which act in 
totally dill'erent ways. •!. To obtain a new .and 
active remedy not atl’orded by any single substance. 
0. To select an ebgiblo form. 

Tho jinl ohjicl may bo attained (a) by combining 
diU'ereiit jirepar.ations of the same substance, lui, for 
e.xample, tincture of senna with infusiou of senna in 
tho ordinary Black Uraught ; or (4) by combining 
diU'erent aubotaiices of a Bimilar action, as, for 
c.aainple, oiiium with hyoscyamns or coninm ; or 
anipbate of magnesia anth tho preparations of 
’ aenua; or quinino with the preparations of iron. 
Tho dccoiid may bo obtained in v.arions w.ays. 
For example, tho addition of extract of hyoocyamus 
to tho compound extract of colocynth renders tho 
purgative action of tho latter ranch le.s griping, but 
not less efficacious j tho addition of dilute sulphuric 
acid to a solution of sulphate of magnesia renders 
that purgative s.alt less li.iblo to gripe, and makes 
it ait easier on tho stom.ach j and c.xtract of clate- 
rium, if given iu hot braudy and water, acts equally' i 
posverfully .as a hydr.agogno c.athartio without 
causing tho depression of tho vital powers, whicli 
it often occ.asiona if given alone. As an illusti'ation 
of a mode of attaining the third ohjcct, wo ni.ay 
refer to tho operation of purgatives and of diuretics. 
If wo administer a purgative which acts mainly iu 
iiicrc.asing tho periat.altio motion of tho intestines, 
their contents will bo urged forward and evacuated, 
but tho operation will bo slow and difficult, and 
probably bo accompanied with griping ; but if wo 
combiiio this modiciuo with ouo which acts by 
750 


increasing tho flow of fluids into tho intestine, tho 
purgative action will bo increased and quickened, 
and all gripinij will bo avoided. A combination of 
foxglove, squill, and blue pill or calomel will act 
much more powerfully as a diuretic than any one 
of tho substances taken alono ; and they probably 
all act in different ways on tho system. Tho fourth 
ohjcct is usually attamed by chemical decomposition. 
Tho activity of the Mistura Fcrri ComjioAta is due 
to the carbonate of iron which it contains, and 
which is yielded by tho double decomposition of 
tho two ingredients of the mixture, sulphate of iron 
and c.arbonato of pot.ash. By prescribing a mixture 
of solution of iodide of potassium and corrosive 
sublimate, wo obtain an extemporaneous formation 
of biiiiodido of mercury. Tho Black Wash (see 
LiNureN’S's) owes its active ingredient to the decom- 
position of calomel by lime-water. In some cases, 
where no chemical action is apparent or probable, 
a niLxturo of two or more drugs seems to modify 
the physiological effect of each ingredient. For 
example, Dover’s Powder contains as its active 
ingredients ipecacuanha and opium, and yet in 
wcll-regnlatcd doses it neither exhibits tho nause- 
ating properties of tho former, nor tho narcotic 
inlluenco of tho latter substance. Tho Jj/2h object, 
the selection of the most cligiblo form of tho remedy, 
is of extreme importance. The physician here Ims 
to determine whether he shall prescribe his remedy 
iu the form of pill, powder, or mixture; whether 
ho shall administer it as an injection into the lower 
bowel ; whether the patient shall (in certain cases) 
inhale it ; &e. As a general rule, wo should accom- 
modate tho form and flavour of our remedies, pro- 
vided wo do not sacrilico their viiiucs, to tho tasto 
of tho patient, who u-mally prefers pills to draughts 
or powdera. Tho unplc.asant tasto of many medi- 
cines which must bo given in the fluid form may 
often bo obviated by tho skill of tho preseriber. 
U.istor oil, cod-liver oil, and copaiba are most easily 
taken on the surfaeo of orange wine, or water con- 
t.iining a bitter tincture, care being taken to moisten 
with water tho edgo or rim of tho glass at tho 
part ap])lieil to the mouth. Tho tasto of solution 
of pot.ish and of lime-water is best covered with 
milk ; and the disagrceablo flavour of senna is said 
to bo eonce.ded if its infusion is mado avith strong 
tea. 

In conclusion, it m.ay bo remarked that in this 
country it is tlio custom to write prescriptions in 
tho Latin language, to abbreviate wuU-lmown words, 
to uso symbols for weights and measures, and to 
commence each prescription with tho symbol R, 
which Bignilies liccipe, take. As an Ulustratiou, 

wo apiieud >a prescription for a tonic draught : 

(Gallic of Patknt.) 
lb Infus. Caluinbio, /. 

Tinct. C.ahimbio, f. 3i 

AeiiL Sulpli. Dilut., ULx 
Syrup. Aurank, /. 

M. I'Utl JIauslus ter rpiotidie sUBiCiKfuj. 

Date [ill Latin), [Initials nr name of prcscriUr,) 

I’KESCIlIPTIOiN', in Law, is tho limit of time 
within which one may acquire certain legal rights, 
by re.ason of tho want of vindication by some other 
person of such rights, and putting in force his leg.al 
remedies. In England, however, it has a limited 
mc.aning, confined to a certain class of rights relating 
to lauds, such as rights of way, of water-course, of 
fishing, shooting, &c. ; while in Scotland, it is a 
general term, applicable to id! legal rights and to 
real property; raid hence prescriiition m Scotland 
corresponds to prescription, plus Limitation (q. v.), 
iu England. Proscripitioii in England is thus a 
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; inoile of acquiring a legal right, incident to land, by 
uie mere force of claimuig and exercising it, without 
dispute, for a certain length of time. Thus, if a 
neighbouring owner has for 30 years, without 
interruption, actually enjoyed a right of common, 
such as pasture, fisheiy, shooting, &c., over another’s 
lands, ho will be entitled to it as a legal right for 
ever after, unless m certain exceptional cases ; and 
if he has enjoyed it for GO years, his title for ever 
after cannot he_ defeated: So, if a person has 
for 20 j’cars enjoyed, without interruiitioii, a right 
of way, or of watercourse, or of watering cattle, 
and similar Easements (q.v.) on auothePs lands, 
he wiU he entitled, for ever thereafter, to enjoy 
these, except in a few exception.il cases ; and if the 
enjoyment has been for 40 years, he is entitled in 
aU circumstances. So, if a person whose house 
adjoins another’s lands, and whose rvindows open 
upon such land, has enjoyed the light coming to 
tuesG svindows for 20 years, he can for ever there* 
after prevent his neighbour from building on his 
land, and thereby darkening such lights. "In Scot- 
land, prescription includes such rights as have been 
aRcady mentioned, and also the other substantive 
rights of property. With respect to servitudes, 
such as right of way, watcr-coui-se, fuel, feal, and 
divot, the right can ho gained by the enjoyment 
for 40 years. Prescription is dirdded into positive 
and negative. By the positive prescription, when- 
ever one enjoys lands for 40 years, and can show an 
Weftm'eut, or a series of infeftments, during such 
time, though no prerious title at the commencement 
of such period, such person obtains a right to the 
property. This enactment applies to aU kinds of 
Iioritahlo suhjocts,_ including leases and servitudes, 
which require no infeftmont, and as to which mere 
possession for 40 years, without interruption, will 
give the right. By the negative proscription of 40 
years, rights arc cut off, unless sued for within that 
period as a debt duo on a heritahlo bond, and on all 
contracts whatever. Servitudes arc also lost by the 
lapso of 40 years without enjoyment. Besides these 
prescriptions, there arc others, called the lesser 
prescriptions. Thus, there is a 20 years’ or vicennial 
lirescription, applicable to certain ivritten contracts ; 
a ten years’ or decennial proscription, applicable to 
notions against tutors and curators ; a seven years’ or 
septennial prescription, appficable to actions against 
cautioners; a sexennial or six years’ prescriiition, 
applicable to actions on bills of exchange ; a quin- 
quennial or five years’ prescription, appiUcable to 
actions for arrears of rent and verbal contracts; 
a three years’ or triennial prescription, applicable 
to actions on ordinai'y merchants’ accounts, for 
servants’ wages, rent due on a verbal le.Tse, and for 
work done by worluuen, attorneys, &c. With 
regard to crimes, also, in Scotland but not in 
England, a 20 years’ prescription applies, and no 
prosecution is competent after that period. 
PRESENTA'TION, tho name of the act by which 
, a patron of a living in the Estahh'shed Church of 
Scotland appointed a minister; so called because the 
presentee had to be presented to the presbytery for 
inquiry into his qualifications, and for induction, if 
these were satisfactory. If tho patron failed to pre- 
sent ivithin six months, the right then devolved 
on the presbytery. When a presentee was objected j 
toby the major part of the congregation, whether 
with or without reason, the General Assembly i 
of the church formerly claimed the right to 
declare that he should not he inducted or entitled j 
to tho benefice. This declaration was contained 
in an act of Assembly, dated 1835, called the Veto 
Act. But after much litigation, it was decided 
by tho _ courts of law that such Veto Act was 
uUra virca and void; and this decision led to a 


^cession of many ministers and people from the 
Established Church, and to the formation of a new 
dissenting church, called the free Church (q.v.). 
It was then settled hjr law that it was the presby- 
teiy, not the congregation, who were to consider all 
objections to the presentee, mere dislike on the 
part of the people not being a ground of rejection. 
In 1874, however, an act of parliament was passed 
by which patronage was abolished, and tlie ri^ht 
of choosing then- minister transferred to the con<we- 
gation. See PATltOKAGE, ° 

PRESE'NTMENT is, in English Law, the formal 
representation made by a grand-jury of the finding 
of an indictment ; by churchwardens to the ordinary 
of the state of the parish ; by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of the fact of the disrepair of a bridge, &c. 
Presentment, with reference to bills of exchange, is 
the formal demand made by the creditor to the debtor, 
who is primarily liable, calling upon him to accept 
the bUl or to pay it. If the bill is not paid, then 
I notice of dishonour must he sent to the other parties 
j secondarily liable, who are then bouni See Bills 
j OS' Exchange. 

PRESERVES, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
&c. Much variety is comprehended under these 
terms: the first is generally understood to mean 
fruits preserved with sugar or brandy; and the 
latter, such articles of animal or vegetable food 
as are used ordinarily, but which are preserved by 
any means for the convenience of carriage, and for 
use beyond the time they would remain uninjured 
by ordinary keeping. Fruits intended for confec- 
tionery are preserved in four different ways : First, 
They may bo preserved in tho form of jam, in which 
the fruit is simply boiled with from one-half to 
equal its weight of sugar. By this method, the 
fruit becomes broken, and the juice set free ; but 
all is preserved, as tho latter forms a thick syrup 
with the sugar. Such preserves can be kept, if weU 
made, for several years, but are best used during 
tho first winter. A second plan is to preserve 
only the juice, which, when carefully strained from 
tho solid portions of the fruit, and boiled with a 
third or half its weight of refined sugar, constitutes 
the fruit-jellies of the cooks and confectioners. 
Another method is called candying, and consists in 
talcing fruits whole or in pieces, and boiling them 
in a clear syrup previously prepared. In this way, 
they absorb the syrup, and are then dried by a gentle 
heat, which causes the sugar of the syrup to crystallise 
on the surface and through the substance of the 
preserved fruits, which retain their form, and much, 
if not all of their colour. Tho remaining method is 
to carefully stow them in a weak syrup of refined 
sugar and water, so that they are rendered soft, 
but are not broken. They are then transferred, 
with tho syrup, to jars with well-prepared covers, 
to prevent evaporation ; and pale brandy, equal in 
quantity to the syrup, is added. As a rule, only 
stone-fruits, such as peaches, plums, and cherries, 
are preserved in this way. Several fruits and 
vegetables, such as olives, cucumbers, cabbage, &c., 
are preserved for food in a saturated solution of 
salt and water poured in hot; others, in vinegar. 
See Pickles. 

But the most approved methods of preserving 
vegetable and animal substances for food-purposes, 
30 as to .be used as nearly as possible as if they 
■were in the fresh state, is either to desiccate 
them, or to seal them in air-tight cases. The first 
method was introduced by M. Chollet of Paris in 
1852, and patented in England in 1854. It was, and 
still is, chiefly applied to vegetables, and a few kinds 
of fruit, such as apples and pears, which have a 
small amount of juice. By his method, M. Chollet 
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entirely removes all moisture from tlio vegetables, by 
drying either in a vacuum or by the aid of heated 
air, rviuch reduces their bidk more than one-half. 
They are then compressed under powerful presses, 
which, beside rendering them extremely portable, 
also makes them less liable to absorb moisture from 
the atmosphere, which is very desirable, as they 
are very absorbent. In this w.ay, both the colour 
and distinctive flavour of the vegetables are com- 
pletely preserved, and mere soaldiig in water 
restores them almost precisely to their original 
condition. The introduction of this process has 
been of groat benefit to voyagers, as it enables ships 
to carry a complete supply of vegetable provisions 
on the longest voy.age. 

The method of sealing cooked provisions in air- 
tight metallic cases, which is now so largely in use, 
is of comparatively recent invention, and has only 
been brought into use during the present century. 
In 1810, Augustus do Heine took out a patent in 
this country for preserving food in tin or other 
metal cases, by simply exhausting the air by means 
of an air-pump ; but it was unsuccessful It was 
foUowod by a munber of others by various persons, 
all of winch were more or less failures, until 
Wertheimer’s patents, which were threo m num- 
ber, from 1839 to 1811. By his plan, the pro- 
visions of wh.atovcr Idnd are put into the metal 
cases, and closely packed, and the interstices filled 
in with water or other appropriate liquid, such 
as gravy in tho case of llesh-food. The lids are 
then soldered on veiy securely ; two small i)crfora- 
tions are made in each lid, and the cases are set in a 
wator-bath, in which miwiate of lime is dissolved, 
and heat is applied until the whole boils, and tho 
air is e.xpeUcd through tho small openings in tho 
lids of tho cases. When this is comidcte, the small 
holes are quickly soldered up, and tho tins are 
removed from tho bath. Tho muriate of lime is 
used because its solution can easily be maintained 
at a heat of 270° to 280° Eahr., without material 
oyaporatiou. Other plans have been p.ateutcd 
similar in principle, but varying in tho mode of 
applying it. A largo business of this kind has for 
several yo.ars boou successfully carried on by John 
Gillon & Co., Leith, and by Moir, Aberdeen, 
whose oases of preserved moats and soups ai-o well 
known as an article of commerce. The imports of 
tinned meat from Australia and Kow Ze.aland .are 
now extensive, and aro yearly increasing. A very 
ingenious and scientific plan for preserving meat 
fresh w.as invented by Professor George Hamilton 
of Cheshire. It consists in cutting tho meat small, 
and putting it into jars of biuoxido of nitrogen, 
which perfectly preserves its sweetness and ordi- 
nary appearance. This plan has been tried with 
success on a sm.all scale, and was shown in the P.aris 
Exhibition of 1835 as a French discovery, althoimh 
Professor Hamilton’s paper was in Paris in ISol. 
The fresh meat of late so largely im|)ortcd from 
America, may bo said to be preserved, as it is kept 
fresh — not frozen — by being packed in chambers 
cooled by tho presence of large qu.antitic3 of ice. 
Sec PKESEKVia in Suit., Vol. X. 

PRE'SES OP MEETING, a name given in I 
Scotland to the chairman of a meeting, wlio is often 
popularly believed to have some mysterious power 
or authority ; but in point of faet, he has no more 
power than any other person present, and is merely, 
for convenience, used as a mouthpiece for puttiu" 
questions and amendments to ascertain tho will 
of the majority. In meetmgs of creditors under 
the Bankrupt Act, a preses requires to be elected 
before any business is done ; but his power is con- 
fined to that of constituting tho meeting, and 
preserving order, so far as tho creditors mutually 


agree to obey his suggestions. As a general rule, a 
preses, or chairman, has only a single vote, like 
other persons, and not a casting vote, unless where 
some act of parliament expressly gives it to him, 
according to tho nature of the meeting held. 

PRESS, Freedom of the, the expression used to 
denote the absence of any authorised ofiioial restraint 
on publication. The press is an mstrument well 
adapted for disturbing the functions of government, 
and committing injuries against reputation; and 
when its power as a political engine was first dis- 
covered, the European governments took it into 
their own hands, no one being allowed to iwint any 
work till it had obtained the sanction of tho proper 
authorities. The clergy also, on behalf of the papal 
hierarchy, claimed a share in the censorship, where 
questions of religion were concerned. In England, 
at the Reformation, the control of the press came 
to be more completely centred in the crown than 
elsewhere, the ecclesiastical in addition to the secular 
department being vested in Henry VIII. as tem- 
poral head of the church. The Company of Stationers, 
who came to have the solo right to print, were 
servants of the government, subject to the control 
of the Star Chamber. The censorship of the press 
Avas enforced by the Long Parliament, aiid rvas 
re-established more rigorously at the Restoration. 
It was continued at the Revolution, and the statute 
regulating it was reneived from time to time till 
1G93, when the Commons, by a special vote, struck 
it out of the list of temporary acts to be continued. 
Since that time, the censorship of tho press has 
ceased to exist in Britain. But though there aro 
no official restrictions on what shall and what shall 
not be published, the authors and publishers of 
criminal or injurious matter are amenaVle to the 
law of libel ; and there aro certain statutory require- 
ments in force to enable them to be traced. The 
existing statutes which apply to all printed publica- 
tions are 39 Geo. III. c. 79, amended by 51 Geo. III. 
c. C5, and 2 and 3 Viet. c. 12. Every person who 
possesses a printing-press or types for printing, and 
every typefounder, must give notice to the clerk of 
the peace. Every person selling types must give 
an account of all persons to whom they .are sold. 
Every person who prints anything for hire or 
reAv.ard must keep one copy at least of the matter 
printed, and write on it the name and place of 
abode of tho person rvho employed him to i>rint it. 
By statute 2 and 3 Viet. c. 12, every person who 
shall print any p.aper meant to be pubhshed, must 
print on tho front of the paper, or on the first or 
last leaf, his name and usual iflace of business ; and 
on failure to do so, ho forfeits the sum of £5, avhicli 
pen.alty can, however, bo sued for only in name of 
tho Attorney or Solioitor-gencr.al, or the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland. A few exceptions exist to 
tho above requirement in the case of papers printed 
by p.arliameut or government offices, engravings, 
auction lists, bank-notes, bills of lading, receipts for 
money, .and a few other instances. 'The st.atutcs 
affecting newsnapei-s are GO Geo. III. and 1 Geo. IV. 
c. 9, 2 tleo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 73, and C and 7 
Will. IV. 0 . 7C. The publisher of a newspaper must, 
under a penalty of £20, enter into a reeognis.auce or 
bond of £100 or £300, together with sureties to pay 
.any fine th.at may be adjudged against him for pub- 
lishing a blasphemous or seditious libel. Beforo 
imbhcation, he must furnish the correct title of his 
newsp.ai)er, and tho names and addresses of tho 
printer, publisher, .aud (avith cerhain restrictions) of 
the proprietors. At the end of every newspiaper 
must be printed tho Chiastian name and surname of 
the printer and publisher. A copy must also be 
sent to tho Stamp Ofiico, authenticated so that it 
may he produced in evidence at anyjirial. Tho 
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penalties against newspapers can only be sued for 
in tbo name of the Attorney-general or Solicitor- 
general, or Lord Advocate, or an officer of Inland 
Revenue. Certain regulations also exist regarding 
plays, for whicb see Theatre. Subject to these 
rcstrietions, the freedom of the press has subsisted 
in Britain since 1693. 

A more or less rigorous censorsliip of the press 
erdsts in most European states. There is often no 
direct supervision previous to publication, but the 
official censor has it in his power to stop any publi- 
cation which he deems objectionable, to confiscate 
the edition, and to prosecute the author and editor. 
Newspapers and pamphlets are generally subjected 
to a stricter censorship than larger works, 

PRESSING TO DEATH. See Peixe forte 
ET Dube. 

PRESSIRO'STRES, a tribe of birds of the order 
Grallalores, distinguished by a bid. of moderate size, 
not so strong as in the CuUvirofttres ; whilst the hind 
toe is either wanting, or so short as not to touch 
the ground. To this tribe belong bustards, plovers, 
lapwings, oyster-catchers, &c. 

PRESSTI'SSIMO (Ital. very quick) is the most 
rapid degree of movement known in musical com- 
position. 

PRESTER JOHN. See John, Pbesteb. 

PRE'STO (Ital. quick), in Music, a direction 
that a piece should be performed in a rapid lively 
manner. 

PRB'STON, an important manufacteing and 
market to^vn, a municipal aud parliamentary 
borough in Lancashire, on the north bank of the 
Ribble, and at the head of the estuary of that river, 
27 miles north-north-east of Liverpool. It occupies 
an eminence 120 feet above the Ribble, and it covers 
an area ,2 miles square. The houses are mostly 
built of brick, and the town is on the whole well 
laid out, and is surrounded with pleasing scenery. 
The river is crossed by two bridges and several 
railway viaducts. There are 14 churches, 7 Catholic 
and 20 other dissenting chapels. The chief public 
buildings are the Town-hall, of Gothic design, which 
contains the Guild-hall and Exchange, and was 
erected at a cost of upwards of £60,000 ; the Preston 
aud County of Lancaster Royal Infirmary, erected 
1800; the Corn Exchange and market-house; the 
House of Correction and court-house ; the Institu- 
tion for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, with a 
library of 10,000 volumes ; the Institute and School 
for the BUnd. It has also several public libraries ; 
4 weekly and 2 semi-weekly newspapers. Linen 
manufactures were formerly the staple, and though 
still extensive, have been supplanted by the cotton 
manufacture, which now holds the first place. P. 
contains in all about 90 cotton-mills, which give 
employment to about 27,500 hands. There arc alsa 
iron and brass foundries, iron ship-building yards, 
carriage-works, aud machine shops; and malting, 
brewing, and rope-making are also carried on. P. is 
a free port, and is reached at spring-tides by vessels 
drawing 14 feet. In 1872, 816 vessels of 42,695 
tons entered and cleared the port. Its imports^ are 
chiefly corn, iron, and timber ; its exports princi- 
pally coal. Pour great fairs are held here during 
the year, besides the usual weeldy markets. The 
celebrated guild of merchants, called Preston Guild, 
is still observed here every 20 years. On the last 
occasion, 1862, the foundation stone of the new 
Town-h.all was laid. It is about 700 years since 
the guild merchant of Preston was acknowledged 
by royal charter. The first of its 14 royal charters 
was 'granted in the reign of Henry 11. Preston 
alone has kept up the celebration of its guild to 
360 


the present day. The borough returns two members 
to the House of Commons. Pop. (1871) 85,427. 

PRESTONPA'NS, a village ot Haddingtonshire, 
having a station on the North British Radway, 8.V 
miles east of Edinburgh. It is supposed to have 
had salt-pans as early as the 12th c., aud possessed 
thriving manufactures till some time after the Re- 
formation. Its present manufacturing industry 
is hmited to that of ale. Pop. (1871) 2064. RearP. 
was fonght the famous battle of that name, in which 
the Jacobites under Prince Charles Edward com- 
pletely routed the royal army under Sir John Cope, 
capturing their cannon, baggage, and military chest. 

PRESTWICH, a cotton manufacturing village 
and township of Lancashire, 4 miles N.W. from 
M.anchester. It has a fine old Gothic church, built in 
the 13th c., and restored in 1861, also a large county 
lunatic asylum, erected in 1861. Pop. (1871) 6820. 

PRESU'MPTION is an inference (Rawn by the 
law in certain circumstances or conditions of facts, 
and is used generally as a mere starting-point in an 
argument or htigation. Presumptions are often 
divided into presamptio juris aud presumptio juris 
ct de jure. The former serves as a mere starting- 
point, and may be rebutted by ijroof to the con- 
trary. Thus, a person who has possession of goods, 
is presumed to be the owner till the contrary m 
proved. A man is presumed to be innocent until 
the contrary is proved. A presumptio juris et de 
jure is said to be a presumption which cannot be 
rebutted ; but there are few instances of this. Pre- 
sumptions abound in all departments of the law, 
and are adopted from the necessity of coming to 
some conelusion or other in most cases where the 
evidence is general or inconclusive. Thus, a common 
illustration IS where two persons are drowned at sea, 
and legal rights depend on the fact which of them 
survived the other. In such a case, it is presumed, 
by the law of some countries, that the youngp 
person survives ; but there is no presumption in 
England. But in case of mother and child dying 
during delivery, the presumption is that neither 
survived. If a person disappear, and is not heard of, 
he is presumed to be living. But by an act of 
parliament this presumption was put an end to, or 
at least was not allowed to interfere with the right 
of a married woman to consider herself a widow, 
after her husband has left her, and has not been 
heard of for seven years. 

PRETE'NCE, Escutcheon of, or ESCUTCHEON 
SURTOUT, in Heraldry, a small shield placed in 
the centre of the field of another' shield. The hus- 
band of an heiress may bear the arms of his wife in 
an escutcheon of pretence, instead of impahug them. 
Feudal arms are also sometimes placed on an 
escutcheon of pretence, particidarly in the insignia 
of elective sovereigns, who have been in use or bear- 
in'^ their own proper arms in surtout over those of 
the dominions to which they are entitled. ^ The 
crown of Charlemagne is placed in surtout m the 
arms of Hanover; and from 1801 till the accession 
of Queen Victoria, the Hanoverian insignia occupied 
an escutcheon of pretence in the centre of the royal 
arms of the United Kingdom.' 

PREVOST-PARADOL, Lucien Anatole, a 
distinguished French litterateur, born at Paris, 8th 
Au<mst 1829, studied at the College Bourbon and 
the^ Ecole Normale ; in 1851, obtained from the 
Academie the prize for eloquence, and was acbmtted 
Doctcor-^s-lettres in 1855. In that year, he was 
named to the chair of French literature by the 
Faculty of Aix ; but in the following year resigned 
it, and became one of the editors of the J ournaL de3 
Dchats, writing generally the leading articles. His 
advocacy of a responsible ministry brought 
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difficulties svith the censorship. He was twice an 
unsuccessful candidate for a seat in. the Chamber. 
In 1SG5, he was elected a member of the Academic. 
Believing that the Empire had at last adopted the 
principle of parliamentary government, he consented, 
in 1870, to fill the post of envoy at Washington; 
but undeceived by the events connected with the 
proclamation of war with Prussia, he died by his 
own hand, 20th July 1870. His chief works are — 
JSeviie de VHUloire Universdle, 1854; Essais de 
Politique et de Littirature, 1S59-G3 ; Quelques 
Pages d’Histoire Contemporaine, 18G2-6ffi 

PEI' AM, king of Troy at the time of the Trojan 
war, was the son of Laomedon, and Strymo or Placia. 
The name P. (derived from Priamai, to ransom) was 
given him on account of his having been ransomed by 
his sister Hesiono from Heraldes, into whose hands 
lie had fallen. His first wife was Arisbe, daughter 
of Merops, whom he gave away to a friend in order 
to marry Hecuba, by whom, according to Homer, 
ha had nineteen sons; but as his intercourse 
with the other sex was not limited to Hecuba, the 
epic poet gives him in all 50 sons; while later 
writers add as many daughters. The best-knorvn 
of these are Hector, Paris, Deiphobos, Helenus, 
TroUus, and Cassandra. P. is represented as too old 
to take any active part in the Trojan war ; and in 
Homer, only once appears on the field of battle. 
The oldest Greek legends — i. e., the Homeric, are 
silent respecting his fate; hut the later poets — 
Euripides, Virgil, &c. — say that he was slain by 
Pyrrhus at the altar of Zeus Herkeios, when the 
Greeks stormed the city. 

PEICE, Eich.wd, was horn at Tynton,in Wales, 
on 22d February 1723. His father, Eice Price, was 
a dissenting minister, possessed of some wealth, and 
remarkable for his intolerance. A leading charac- 
teristic of his son’s mind, on the other hand, was 
the calm resolution with which, from his youth, he 
declared his own opinions, and advocated freedom 
of thought for others. He declined to bend his 
convictions to paternal authority ; accordingly, on 
his father's death, Eichard was so poorly provided 
for, that, having resolved to prosecute his studies in 
London, he was obliged to make the journey chiefly 
on foot. He obtained admission to a dissenting 
academy, where he acquired a good knowledge of 
mathematics, philosophy, and theology. At the end 
of four years, he engaged himself as chaplain to a hir 
Streatfield, with whom he lived for thirteen years. 
Mr Streatfield, on his death, left P. some property ; 
and his circumstances having been further improved 
by the death of an uncle in 1757, he was enabled to 
cany out a matrimonial engagement which he had 
formed with a Miss Blundell. 

He then settled as a preacher at Hackney; but 
being shortly afterwards chosen minister at Newing- 
ton Green, he removed to that place, where he lived 
till the death of his wife in 178G, when he returned 
to Hackney. Meanwhile, his life had been one of 
considerable literary and scientific activity. His 
Review of the Principal Questions and Difficulties in 
Morals (Loud. 1758), though a somewhat heavy 
work, established his reputation as a metaphysician 
and a moralist. In 17G9, the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred on him by the universily 
of Glasgow. In the same year, he published his 
Treatise on Reversionary Payments; this was fol- 
lowed by the compilation and publication of the 
ee\.ehxa,teiNorthamptOn Mortality Tables, omiyanoas 
other works relating to life-assurance and annuities, 
forming most valuable contributions to the branch of 
science to which they refer. In 1776, appeared his 
Observations on Civil Liberty and the Justice and 
Poliaj of the War with America, Of this work. 


60,000 copies are said to have been sold in a few 
months. So greatly was it admired in the United 
States, that, in 1778, the American Congress, through 
Franklin, communicated to him their desire to 
consider him a feUow-citizon, and to receive his 
assistance in regulating their finances; an offer 
declined principally on the ground of age. He 
died April 19, 1791. P. was a believer in the 
immateriality of the soul, holding that it remained 
in a dormant state between death and resurrection. 
Their difference of opinion on this subject led 
to a controversy of some celebrity between him 
and his friend Dr Priestley. His views respecting 
the Son of God were what is called Low or 
semi-Arian. His moral character appears to have 
been a singularly beautifid one. ‘Simplicity of 
manners,’ says Dr Priestley, ‘with such genuine 
marks of perfect integrity and benevolence, diffused 
around him a charm which the forms of politeness 
can but poorly imitate.’ See Memoirs of the Life 
of Richard Price, D.D., by William Morgan, F.E.S., 
Lend. 1815. 

PEICHAED, James- Cowles, a distinguished 
ethnologist and physician, was bom at Boss, in 
Herefordshire, on the 11th of February 1786. His 
father, Thomas Prichard, a member of the Society 
of Friends, and a merchant, had been married 
young, and was early left a widower with four 
children, upon whose education he bestowed the 
greatest care. Of these children, James. Cowles, 
the eldest, was educated at home under private 
tutors. He learned Latin and Greek from a Mr 
Barnes ; French from an SmigrS named Do Eose- 
mond; and Italian and Spanish from an Italian 
named Mordent! — while his father himself taught 
him history, for the study of which young P. shewed 
a strong preddection. At Bristol, where his father 
resided for some time in the pursiut of his busi- 
ness, the embryo ethnologist gave the first indica- 
tions of his love for the study in which he after- 
wards became famous. On the quays, he met with 
foreigners from every country, and took much 
interest in observing their physical appeai-ance, 
occasionally conversing with the sailors and others, 
as well as he was able, in their native tongues. On 
retiring from business, his father again took up his 
abode at Boss, where the son continued to pursue 
his studies under private tutors. When the time 
for choice of a profession, arrived, young P. chose 
that of medicine ns the one he thought most akin to 
his ethnological pursuits. He accordingly became 
a student of medicine, first at Bristol, afterwards at 
St Thomas’s Hospital, London, and finally at Edin- 
burgh, where he took his degree of M.D. Before 
commencing practice, however, he entered himself a 
student at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
read mathematics and theology for the most part. 
Subsequently, he studied at St John’s College and 
Trinity College, Oxford. In 1810, ho commenced 
practice in Bristol as a physician. His talents 
were soon recognised, both privately and publicly. 
He was first appointed physician to the Clifton 
Dispensary and St Peter’s Hospital, and afterwards 
physician to the Bristol Infirmary. In 1813, he 
published his first work. Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind, winch at once gave him a high 
standing as an ethnologist. Of this, a second and 
enlarged edition, in two vols., appeared in 1826; 
and a third, still fiuther improved and enlarged, 
in five vols., appeared between the years 1836 
and 1847. The second and third editions of this 
work, each in succession, gave remarkable proofs 
of the extraordinary zeal with which Dr P. pur- 
sued his ethnological investigations ; and not 
only so, for at the same time he devoted himself 
much to the pursuit of philology, which he rightly 
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judged to be absolutely necessary to an enlarged 
ttutly of ethnology. In a few yeara, he became 
.acquainted, not only with the Teutonic and Celtic 
languages, but with Sanscrit, Hebrew, .and Arabic ; 
sliewiug a i)raotical result of his studies in the pub- 
lic.itiou of his work entitled The Eastern Origin 
of the Ctllic Nations. In this publication, which 
appe.ared at Oxford in 1S3I, ho compared the 
dili'erent dialects of the Celtic with the Sanscrit, 
Greek, L.atin, and Teutonic languages, and succeeded 
in proving a strong a ffini ty between them all, from 
which ho argued in favour of a common origin for 
all the peoples speaking those languages. His 
theory has met mth general acceptation ; and the 
work in which it appeared, says Mr Norris, ‘is 
admitted by the most distinguished philologists to 
be unsurpassed in abilit 3 '- .and soundness, avhile not 
a few deem it to be that which has made the 
gre.ate3t advance in comparative philology during 
the present century.’ A previous work — namel 3 ’', 
his Analysis of Egyptian Jlylhology, first published 
in 1S19, had the honour of being translated into 
German in 1S37, and edited by A. W. Schlegel, who, 
however, took occasion to dissent from some of the 
author’s views. In 1S43, Dr P. published the first 
edition of his Natural History of Man, in 2 vols. 
Two other editions of this work appeared during 
the author’s lifetime ; and a fourth, ably edited and 
enlarged, by Mr Edwin Norris, was given to the 
world in 1855. Dr P.’s other published worlcs are 
for the most part on medical subjects — namely. 
History of the Epidemic Fevers whidi prevailed in 
BrUloi during the years 1317, ISIS, and 1819, pub- 
lished in 1S20 ; Treatise on Eiscases of the N'ervous 
System (1S22) ; A Treatise on huanity and other 
Eiseases ajlcting Via Mind (1835) ; and On the 
EiiTerent Forms of Insanity in Eclation to Jurispru- 
dence (1842). He also contributed various articles 
to the Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine and to the 
Library of Medicine. As a tribute to his eminence 
as an ethnologist. Dr P. was elected President of 
the Ethnological Society ; while, in recognition of 
his researches into the nature and various forms of 
insanity, he received the government appointment 
of Commissioner in Limaey. This occasioned his 
removal from Bristol to London, where, unfortu- 
nately for the interests of science, ho expired of 
rheumatic fever, on the 22d of December 1S48, at 
the comp.aratively early ago of 02. Dr P.’s fame as 
the greatest of ethnologists, which, during his life- 
time, was universally acknowledged, remains undis- 
turbed to' this day, notwithstanch'ng any difference 
of opinion as to his favourite doctnne of the unity 
of the human race, which he constantly ujihcld. Ho 
was the first to raise etlmology to the rank of a 
science, and in his work. The Physical History of 
Mankind, he has left behind him a noble monument 
of his genius, skill, and perseverance. 

PRICKLE (Aculeivs), in Botany, a strong and 
hard, elongated and pointed hair. See ILurs, in 
Botany. — ^The prickle is connected only with the 
bark, and not with the wood, iu which it essen- 
tially differs from the spine or thorn. Pricldcs are 
sometimes straight, sometimes curved. They have 
often a pretty extended base — of some definite shape 
— by which they are attached to the bark, 

PRICKLY HEAT is the popular name in 
India and other tropical countries for a severe form 
of the skin-disease known as Lichen. It more fre- 
quently attacks strangers from temperate climates 
than the natives, although the batter aro not 
altogether exempt from it. The sensations of 
itching and stinging avhich attend it aro intense, 
and give rise lo an almost irresistible propensity to 
scratching, which of course only aggravates the 


irritation. Little or nothing can bo done iu the way 
of treatment, except keeping as cool as possible ; 
but the remedies recommended in the article 
Lichen may perhaps slightly alleviate the symptoms, 

PRICIvLY PEAR, or INDIAN PIG {Opuntia), 
a genus of plants of the natural order Cactece (q. v.), 
having a fieshy stem, generally formed of com- 
pressed articulations, sometimes of cylinchdcal arti- 
I culations ; leafless, except that the youngest shoots 
^ produce small cylindrical leaves, which soon faU off; 
I generally covered with clusters of strong hairs or 

■ of prickles ; the flowers springing from among the 
’ clusters of prickles, or from the margin or summit 
’ of the articulations, solitary, or coiymboso-panicu- 
' late, generally yellow, rarely white or red; the 
’ fruit resembling a fig or pear, with clusters of 
' prickles on the skin, mucilaginous, generally eat- 
’ able — that of some species pleasant, that of others 
' insipid. The fruit imparts a red colour to the 
[ urine. The pricldes of some species are so strong, 

■ and their stems grow up in such number and 
' strength, that they aro used for hedge-plants iu 
' warm countries. — The CoMJiON P. P. or I. F. (0. 

I vulgaris), a native of Virginia and more southern 
' parts of North America, is now naturalised in many 

parts of the south of Europe and north of Africa, 

' and in other warm countries. It grows well on the 
barest rocks, and spreads over expanses of volcanic 
' sand and asbes too arid for almost any other plant. 
It is of humble growth ; its fruit oval, rather larger 
than a hen’s egg, yellow, and tinged with purple, 
the pulp red or purple, juicy, and pleasantly com- 
bining sweetness with acidity. It is extensively 
used m many countries .is a substantive article of 
food. In the south of England, the P. P. lives in 
the open air, and occasionally ripens its fruit. In 
America, it is cultivated considerably to the north 
of its native region. Lime rubbish is often mixed 
with the soil in which it is to he planted. The 
fruit is imported into Britain, to a small extent, 
from the Jilcditerranean. — The Dwajip P. P. (0. 
na»a), very similar, but smaller, and having prostrate 
stems, is naturalised in Europe as far north as the 
sunny slopes of the Tyrol — The Tuna (0. tuna), 
much used in some parts of the West Indies as a 
hedge-plant, and also valuable as one of the species 
which afford food to the cochineal insect, 3deld3 a 
pleasant fruit. It has red flowers, with long 
stamens, which display a rem.irkable irritabflity. . 

PRIDE, in Heraldry. A peacock, or other bird, 
when the tail is spread out in a circular form, and 
the wings dropped, is said to bo ‘ in his pride.’ 

PRIDBAIIX, HuaiPiniBSr, an English scholar 
and divine, was born of an ancient and honourable 
family at Padstow, in Cornwall, May 3, 1C48. He 
was educated first at Westminster School, under Dr 
Busby ; and afterwards at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where ho took the degree of B.A. iu 1672. In 
1G7C, ho pubbshed an account of the Arundeliau 
Marbles, under the title of Marmora Oxoniensia, 
which greatly increased his fame as a scholar, and 
in the following year, took the degree of M.A. 
The Marmora procured for P. the friendship of the 
Lord Chancellor Finch (afterwards Earl of Notting- 
ham), who, in 1679, appointed him rector of St 
Clement’s at Oxford, and, in 1681, a prebendary of 
the cathedral of Norwich. After several minor 
preferments he was collated, in 16S8, to the arch- 
deaconry of Suffolk ; and iu 1702, was made Dean 
of Norvvich. He died November 1, 1724. His 
principal worlis are, his Life of Mahomet (1697), 
which was long very popular, and has gone through 
many editions, but is now entirely superseded ; aud 
The Connection of the History of the Old and New 
Testament (1715 — 1718). The last of these treats 
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with much learning, but less discernment, tbc affairi! 
of ancient Egyi't, iVssjTia, Persia, Jude^ Greece, and 
Rome, as far as they bear on tbc subject of sacred 
proi)becy. P. rvas a zealous but not an intolerant 
churobman, most conscientious in tbo discharge of 
bis ou-n duties, equally anxious that others should 
do theirs, and possessed of a considerably greater 
share of piety than was usual in his age. 

PRIESSNITZ, VlNCEXT, the founder of Hydro- 
pathy (q. V.), was born at Gratcnberg (q. v.), in 
Austrian Silesia, October 5, 1709. He was the son 
of a peasant-proprietor, and received at the school 
of Ereiwaldau an education suitable to his station, 
and aftenvards farmed his paternal estate. It 
appears that a neighbour, who had been in the way 
of healing trifling wounds on himself and others by 
means of cold water, treated P. successfully in this 
w.ay for a serious injury from the kick of a horse ; 
and P., having thus had his attention directed to 
the virtues of cold water, and being indisputably 
possessed of great sharpness of intellect and apti- 
tude for the practice of the healing art, began to 
givo advice to his neighbours how to cure all 
ailments with cold water, and soon attained con- 
siderable reputation among them. Although several 
times brought before the authorities for unlicensed 
practising, the simplicity of the means he used 
made it impossible to interfere with him. As the 
number of applicants for advice went on increasing, 
he gradually came, by expeiimental modifications of 
the Wfiy of applying his remedy, to form a kind of 
system of treatment for the various cases that pre- 
sented themselves. At last, about 1826, strangers 
began to rep.air to Griifenberg, and stay there for 
some time for treatment; in 1829, there were as 
many as 49 water-patients, and iu 1837, the number 
had risen to 5SG. P. continued^ tiU 1833 to carry 
on his farming ; but after that, his pnaotice, and the 
care of the establishments which ho had to provide 
for the reception and treatment of his patients, 
fully occupied him. He died November 28, 1851, 
leaving his establishment to his sou-iu-law. "Very 
different judgments have been pronoimced on the 
character of P. and his system of treatment, mostly 
according to the prejudices of the critics. He him- 
self has left nothing iu ivriting on his method of 
cure. — Wundo, Die Griif. Wasserheilanslalt und die 
P.’sdie Curmeihodc (6th ed. Leip. 1845). 

PRIEST (Gr. preeiiyleros, Lat. preshjler, Fr. 
prelre), the title, in its most general signification, 
of a minister of public worship, but specially appUed 
to the minister of sacrifice or other mediatorial 
offices. In the early history of mankind, the func- 
tions of the priest seem to have commonly been 
discharged by the head of each family ; but on the 
expansion of the family into the state, the office of 
priest became a public one, which absorbed the 
duties as well as the privileges which before 
belonged to the heads of the sep.arate families or 
communities. It thus c.amo to pass that in many 
instances the priestly office was associated with 
that of the sovereign, whatever might be the par- 
ticular form of sovereignty. But iu many religious 
and political bodies, also, the orders were maintained 
iu complete independence, and the priests formed a 
distinct, and, generally speaking, a privileged class 
(see Egyptian Priests, Indian Prfeste,_ below). The 
priestly order, in most of the ancient religions, 
included a graduated hierarchy ; and to the chief, 
whatever w.as his title, were assigned the most 
solemn of the religious offices intrusted to the 
body. In sacred history, the patriarchal period 
furnishes an example of the family^ priesthood; 
while in the instance of Mclchizedec, king of Salem, 
wo find the imion of the royal with the iiriestly 
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character. In the Mosaic Liw, the wliole theory of 
the priesthood, as a sacrilioi.d cud mediatorial oliice, 
is fully developed The priut of the Mosaic l.iw 
stands in the position of a mediator b..tween God 
and the people ; aud even if the sacrilict-s which ho 
offered be regarded as but typic.d and prospective 
in their moral efficacy, the priest must be enusidered 
as administering them with full authority in all 
that regards their legal v.alue. The Mo. ,iic priest- 
hood w.a3 tho inheritance of the family of .Varon, of 
the tribe of Levi. It consisted of a high priist 
(q. V.), and of inferior ministers, distributed into 
24 classes. Tho ago for admission to the priest- 
hood is nowhere expressly fixed; but from 2d 
Chronicles xxxl 17, it would seem that tho mini- 
mum age was 20. In the service of the tennile, tho 
priests were divided into 24 classes, each ot which 
was subject to a cliief priest, aud served, each com- 
pany for a week, following each other iu rot.atiou. 
Their duties in tho ternple consisted in preparing, 
slaying, aud offering ‘iuctims; in preparing tho 
shew-bread, burning tho incense, and tending tho 
lights of the sanctmory. Outside, they wero 
employed in instructing the people, .attending to tho 
daily offerings, enforcing tho laws regarding leg.al 
imcleanness, &.C. For their maintenance wero set 
aside cort.ain offerings (see FrnsT-FnaiTS) and other 
gifts. They avore a distinguishing dress, the chief 
characteristics of which avere a avhito tunic, an 
embroidered cincture, and a turban-shaped head- 
dress. The Jewish priesthood may be said to haa-o 
practically ceased with the destruction of tbo 
temple. 

In the Christian dispensation, tho n.ame primi- 
tively given to tho public ministers of religion 
avas presbyteros, of aa’hioh the English n.ame ‘ priest’ 
is but a form derived through tho old French 
or Norman prestre, Tho name given in cl.assic.al 
Greek to tho sacrificing priests of tho p.agan religion, 
Gr. hiereus, Lat. sacentos, is not foimd in tho New 
Testament explicitly applied to ministers of tho 
Christian ministry ; but very early in ecclesiastical 
use, it appears as an ordinary designation; and 
aadth all those bodies of Christians, Roman C.atholies, 
Greeks, Syrians, and other orientals who reg.ard 
the Eucharist as a saorifioo (seo AIass), tho two 
names wero .applied indiscriminately. The priest- 
hood of the Christian church is one of tho grades of 
the Hierarchy (q. v.), second iu order only to that of 
bishop, avith avhich order the priesthood has many 
functions in common. The priest is regarded as tho 
ordinary minister of the Eucharist, whether as a 
s.acrament or as a sacrifice; of baptism, penance, 
and e.xtreme unction ; aud although tho contracting 
parties are held in the modern schools to be_ them- 
selves tho ministers of marriage, tho priest is 
regarded by all schools of Roman tUvines as at least 
the normal and official witness of its cclebratiou. 
The priest is also officially charged with the instruc- 
tion of tho peoifle and the direction of their spiritu.al 
concerns, and by long-established use, special 
districts, called P.arishe3 (q. v.), are assigned to 
priests, avithin which they are intrusted with tho 
care and supervision of tho spiritmal avants of .all 
the inhabitants. The holy order of priesthood can 
only be conferred by a bishop, aud ho is ordinarily 
.assisted by tavo or more priests, who, in common avith 
the bishop, impose hands on tho c.andidate. Tho 
rest of tho ceremonial of ordination consists in 
ina'csting tho caudid.ate avith the sacred instruments 
and ornaments of his order, auoiutiug his hands, 
aud reciting certain prayers significative ot the gifts 
aud tho duties of _ the office. The distinguishing 
vestment of tho priest is the chasuble (Lat. planetn). 
In Roman C.atholio countries, priests avear even in 
public a distinctive dress, avhich, hoavover, iu most 
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respects is common to them with the other orders 
of the clergy. In the Latin Church, priests are 
bound to a life of celibacy. In the Greek and oriental 
churches, married men may bo advanced to the 
priesthood ; but no one is permitted to marry after 
ordination, nor is a married priest permitted to 
marry a second time, should his wife die. 

In the Church of England, and other Reformed 
Episcopal Churches, the term priest is retained as 
the designation of the second order of clergy, whose 
special office it is (1) to celebrate the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper ; (2) to pronounce tlie forms of 
Absolution in the hloruing and Evening Prayer, m 
the Communion Service, and in the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick ; and (.“5) to preach, though 
this last office is, by special licence, sometimes 
extended to deacons. 

Priests only can hold a benefice with cure of 
souls. The age for admission into the priesthood is 
21 years. (Eor the manner and ceremonies of admis- 
sion, see Ordin-Ition.) Priests in the Church of 
England are ordinarily distinguished during divine 
service by a black stole of silk worn upon the sur- 
plice over both shoulders ; deacons, according to 
the ancient use, wearing it over one shoulder only. 
Marriage is permitted in the Church of England to 
all orders of the clergy. 

Egyptian Priests. — In the political division of 
Egypt, the population is supposed to have been 
divided into three or four castes, at the head of 
which was the sacerdotal, or priests. This division, 
however, was not very strictly observed, as the son 
did not invariably foUow the profession of the 
father. That of the priest appears most honourable, 
and two prmcipal classes of priests were in existence 
at the earliest periods — the ho/it, or prophets, and 
the ab, or inferior priests. The first were attached 
to the worship of all the deities of Egjrpt; and 
in the greater cities, there was hont api, high 
prophet, or priest, who presided over the others; 
at Thebes there were as many as four prophets of 
Ammon. Their duties appear to have comprised 
the general oultus of the deity. They also inter- 
preted the oracles of the temples. Besides the 
propjhcts of the gods, others were attached to the 
worship of the long, and to various offices connected 
■with the administration of the temples. The class 
of priests called ab, or^'pure,’ were inferior, and 
were also attached to the principal deities and to 
the personal worship of the monarch. They were 
presided over by a superintendent, but had no 
high priest. A third class of priests, the Jearheb, 
appear in connection with funeral and other cere- 
monies, and some other inferior persons of the 
hierarchy. The scribes formed a caste apart, but 
those who were attached to the temple were of the 
priestly order. Besides these above mentioned, 
the Greeks enumerate a variety of sacred officials. 
The administration of the temples by the hierarchy 
was as follows : the temple was governed by a 
superintendent, or cpistetes, called in Egyptian mcr, 
cither the high priest or a prophet. Under him 
was a vicar, and a royal officer, called cpimelctcs, or 
overseer, by the Greeks. These attended to the 
receipts and expenses. Lay brethren, or hierodulcs, 
attended and assisted the priests in their functions ; 
and in addition to these, there were a kind of monlis 
in the Serapeium, who lived ivithin the precincts 
of the temple, which they were not allowed on 
any account to quit. At Alexandria, under the 
Ptolemies, there was a priest of Alexander tho 
Great, and others attached to tho worship of tho 
deceased Ptolemie^ and also one attached to tho 
worsliip of the living monarch. This priest, it 
appears, was nominated by tho king himself, and 
drew a revenue from the different temples of Egypt. 


He was at this period tho high priest of the whole 
country, and had no doubt superseded tho former 
high priest of Ptah at Memphis, and of Amen-Ra at 
Thebes, who had formerly exe'roised a kind of ponti- 
ficate. On solemn occasions a synod of the priests 
was held for purposes affecting the whole body. 
Some light has been thrown on the relative dignities 
of the hierarchy by the hieroglyphical inscription on 
a statue of Bakenkhonsou, a high priest of Amen- 
Ra, now at Munich. At the age of IG, ho held a 
civil employment under Sethos 1. ; he was then 
made priest ab of Amen-Ra, which office he exer- 
cised for four years ; after this, he rose to the 
ranlc of ‘ divine father ’ of the god, which office he 
held for 12 years; after that, he became third 
prophet of the same deity for 15 years ; then second 
lirophet for 12 years ; and finally, at the age of 59, 
chief prophet or high priest of the god — -held the 
post for 27 years, and died at the age of 86. The 
youthful age at which offices were held was prob- 
ably oiviug to the careful education which the 
young priests had to undergo, and the habits 
required for the order. They were required to be 
scrupulously neat and clean, entirely shaven, clad in 
linen, and shod with papyrus sandals, and to main- 
tain a rigid diet, in whicn was a carefid abstaining 
from pork, mutton, beans, and salt, to which was 
added a bath twice a day, and other ablutions. 
They also fasted, and one of their fasts lasted 42 
days ; others even longer ; they then lived on 
ve"etablo food alone, and exercised a rigid conti- 
nence. They were, however, not unmarried, but 
allowed one wife. Their support was derived from 
various soiu’ces — as from royal and other endow- 
ments of tho temples, from tho gifts of votaries, 
and from charges on tho produce of tho country. 
On festivals, not only were they often clad in fine 
linen, but tho addition of a panther-skin was often 
added to their attire ; and they were anointed with 
perfumes and unguents. They offered water and 
burning incense. Although Herodotus has stated 
that no woman was a priestess in Egypt, m.any 
functions connected -with the temples were held 
by women. Tho most important was that of 
‘divine wife of Amen-Ra,’ called by Diodorus tho 
pallakis, or concubine, of Jupiter, which was con- 
ferred upon queens and princesses only. Another 
title was that of ‘divine hand,’ or adorer of the 
same god, a rank also held by royal personages. 
During the 4th dynasty, at the time of Cheops and 
tho pyramids, there were prophetesses ; but the 
order does not appear to have been kept up, for^ at 
a later period there only appear the sua, or singing 
women of 'the gods, and tho aha, or performers, of 
tho principal deities, who attended with sislra at the 
festiv.als. Besides these, other women had charge 
of certain things connected with the temple, and 
canephoroi, or basket-bearers. They had no distinc- 
tive dicss, and were often the wives of prophets or 
other priests. — Boeck, Corp. Inscr, Gr(sc., p. xxix., 
p. 303; Schmidt, DeSaccrdol. yEgyptior.; Willdnson, 
Manners and Customs, vol. L p. 257; Deveria, 
Monument da Bakenkhonsou (Paris, 1SG2). 

Indian Priaste.— The priesthood of India belongs 
to the first caste, or that of tho Brahman'as exclu- 
sively ; for no member either of the ICshattriya or 
tho Vais'ya, or tho S'hdra caste is allowed to 
perform the functions of a priest. But as the 
proper performance of such functions requires, even 
in a BrCihman'a, the knowledge of the sacred texts 
to bo recited at a sacrifice, and of the complicated 
ceremonial of which the sacrificial acts consist, 
none but a Brhhman'a learned in one or more 
Vedas (q. v.), and versed in the works treating 
of the ritual (see Kalpa-Sutura), possesses, accord- 
ing to the ancient law, the qualification of a priest ; 
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and so strict, in ancient times, were tlio obligations 
imposed upon a priest, that anydofeotivo knowledge 
on bis part, or any defootiva performance by him 
of tbo sacrificial rites, ^Ya3 supposed to entail upon 
him the most serious consequences both in this life 
and in tbo future. As tbo duration of a Hindu 
saorifico varies from one to a hundred days, the 
iiumber of priests required at such a ceremony is 
likewise slated to bo varying ; again, as there are 
sacrificial acts at which verges from tbo R'igveda 
only wore recited, others requiring the inaudible 
muttering of verses from tuo Yajurveda only; 
others, again, at which verses only of the Simaveda 
were chanted ; and others, too, at which all these 
tlirec Vedas were indispensable — there were priests 
who merely know and practised tbo ritual of the 
R'igveda, or the Yajurveda, or the Siluiaveda; while 
there were others who had a knowledge of all these 
Vedas and their rituals. The fidl contingent of 
priests required at the great sacrifices amounts 
to 10. Other inferior assistants at a sacrifice, 
such as the ladle-holders, sl.iyers, choristers, and 
the hire, are not looked upon as priests. Such 
was the statT of priests required at tbo gre.at 
and solemn sacrifices, which took place on 3peci.al 
occasions, and could bo instituted only by very 
wealthy people ; from one to four jiricsts, however, 

! ellieed at the minor a.acnficcs, or those of daily 
oceurreneo, Tlicso were the rules and practices 
when tile Ilindii ccreiuoni.al obeyed the eauon of 
the Vaidik ritu.il ; and tho latter probably still 
provaiU'd at the epic pi riod of India, though many 
deviations from it are perceptible in the M.ahabb.\r.it.a 
and lUnulyaii'a iq. v.). lint at tho I'.iurtn'ik period, 
and from that time downwards, avheu tho study of 
the ^'edas li.id fallen into disuse, and tho Vaidik 
rites_ had ni.ado room for other eereiuonieJ which 
required no knowledge on tho part of a priest, 
except that of tho reading of a pr.iycr-book, and an 
acqu.iiiitaueo with the oL'.-.ervauces enjoined by the 
I’ni-An'iu, but easy to go through, almost every 
Hriditiian, not utterly ignorant, bec.amo qti.alified to 
bo a priest, — V'or the priesthood of tho Buddhists, 
Jaiiuas, and 'fibetaiis, see Bt’ 0 UUl.ill, J.vis.vs, imd 
Lamaihm. 

I I’UIKdTLEY, Jo.rtTit, son of Jonas Rriestley, a 
I chith-draiier at I’iehlhe.id, near Leeds, w.as born at 
I I’leldhe.ad on Kith M.areh I'JJ, O.S. His mother 
I having died when be was six years old, bo was 
I adopted by an aunt, by wlioiu ho w.as sent to a free 
! school, 'i'hero ho learned Latin and Greek. During 
I vacation, bo taught himself various languages, both 
I aueieiit and modern. For some time he was obliged 
to abandon his studies, owing to weak he.alth i” ho 
then betook himself to iiiereantilo pursuits. AVith 
returning atreiigtli, his literary studies Were 
resumed, and successfully prosecuted at a dissent- 
ing academy at Daveiitry under Mr (aftenvards Dr) 
Ashworth, successor to Dr Doddridge. Though his 
father and aunt were strong Calvinists, tlieir lioiise 
was tlio resort of many iileu wlio held very dilfurent 
opinions ; .and the theological discussions avhich ho 
w.a3 ill tho h.abit of hearing, seem to have had much 
elfect oil young V. : before ho w.as 19, ho calls him- 
self rather a believer iu the doctrines of Armimus, 
but adils: ‘ I liad by no means ix’jccted tlic doctriuo 
of tlio Trinity or that of tlio AtoiiemcuL’ Before 
leaving buiiie, ho wished to join ,a Calvinistic com- 
munion, but bo was refused admission, tbo ground 
of rcfiual being, that lie liad stated doubts as to tbo 
liability of tlio wliule bum.au r.aco to ‘ tbo avrath of 
God aud p.aiiis of bell for over.’ During his residenco 
at tlie academy, lio conceived himself called on to 
renounce nearly all thu theological and metaphysi- 
cal opinions of bis yoiitli, ‘ I came,' bo s-iys, ‘ to 
embrace what is called tho bctcrodo-X stdo of every 


question.’ In 1755, bo became miuister to a small 
congregation at Needham Market, in Suffolk, with 
an averago salary of £30 per annum. AVbile here, 
lio composed bis work entitled The Scripture 
Doctrine of Demission, which sheias that the Death of 
Christ is no proper Sacrifice nor Sath/action for Sin. 
His leading theological doctrine seems to have been, 
that tho Bible is indeed a divine revelation, made 
from God to man through Christ, himself a man 
and no more, nor claiming to bo more. He seems 
to havo rejected all theological dogmas which 
appeared to him to. rest solely upon the iiiter- 

{ irctation imt upon certain pass.ages of tbo Bible 
ly ecclesiastical authority, liven tbo fuadament.-il 
doctrines of tbo Trinity and of the Atonement 
be did not consider as warranted by Scripture, 
when read by the light of bis own heart and under- 
standing. It does not, however, appear that these 
doctrinal errors produced any morally evil results. 
Ho not only contrived. to live on £30aye.ar; but 
by adding a littlo to bis ineomo by means of teach- 
ing, he was enabled to purchase a variety of instru- 
ments to help him in bis scientific studies. In 17uS, 
bo quitted Needham for Naiitwieb ; and in 1701 bo 
removed to AALarrington, wbero bo was appointed 
successor to Mr (afterwards Dr) Aikin, as teacher 
of Liiiguages and belles-lcttrcs. At AVarringtou, be 
married Miss AA'ilkinsou, .a lady of great talent and 
aniLability. Hero bis literary career may be said 
first f.airly to have begun. A visit to London led 
to bis making tbo acquaintance of Franklin and of 
Dr Price. 'The former supplied him with boolcs 
whieli enabled him to writo bis Jlhtonj and Present 
State of Dkctricitp, published in 1707. It w.as fol- 
lowed by a work on I'ision, Li'jht, and Colours. In 
1702, ho published bis Thcorp of Language and 
6’niT-..rottf Grammar. In 1700, bo w.as made .a 
meuiber of the Roy.al Society, and a Doctor of Laws 
by tbo university of Edinburgli. In tbo following 
3 ’e.ar, he removed to Millbill, near Leeds, where be 
W.13 appointed mini-ster of a dissenting chapel. 'The 
fact of a brewery being beside bis dwelling g.ave .a 
new direction to bis energetio aud versatile mind ; 
bo began to stiidj- pneumatie cbemistr 3 % publishing 
v.irioiis unportant works coimccted with this science. 
‘No oue,’ s.aj-3 Dr Thomson, ‘ever entered on tho 
study of cbomistri' with moro disadvantages than 
Dr Priestley-, aud yet few bavo occupied a moro 
dignified station iu it.’ AVliilo at Leeds, ho agreed 
to accouip.iiiy Captain Cook on bis second vojmgo; 
but cerUiiii ecclesi.astics having objected to the 
latitude of liis theological laews, tbo Board of 
Longitudo refused to sanction the arrangement, 
and ho did not go. Iu 1773, ho w.a3 appointed 
libnirnin and liter.iry companion to Lord Sbclburn, 
with a s.alary of £'250 per annum, and a seiiarate 
residence. Ho nceompanied tbo carl on a conti- 
nental tour iu tbo j-car 177-1. Having been told 
bj' certain Parisian savans that bo w.as the only 
mail thei’ bad ever known, of any understanding, 
who believed in Cbristiauitj’, bo wrote, in rcplj’, tbo 
Litters to a Philosophical Unbdieccr, aud various 
other works, cout.iiiiing criticisms on tbo doctrines 
of ilumo and others. His publio position was 
rather a bard oiio ; for ivbilo laughed at iu Paris 
as .a believer, at homo lie w.as branded as an 
atheist. 'To cscapo tbo oilium arising from tbo 
Latter imputation, bo published, in 1777, bis Disgiik 
sition JUlaling to flatter and Spii'it. In this work, 
while ho partly materialises spirit, bo at tbo same 
lime p.artfy spiritualises matter. He bolds, how- 
ever, that our hopes of resurrection must rest solely 
on the truth of tbo Christian revelation, aud that 
on scionco tbcj’ have no found.ation whatever. 'The 
doctrines of a Revelation aud a Resurrection appicar 
with, him to bavo siqiportod one another. Ho 
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believed iu a Eevclatiou, because it declared a 
Resurrection ; and be believed iu a Resurrection, 
because he found it declared in the Revelation. On 
leavnig Lord Shelburn, he became minister of a 
dissenting chapel at Birmingham. Tho publieation, 
in 17SG, of his Hhtoru of Early Opinions concerning 
Jesus Christ, occasioned the renewal of a contro- 
versy, which had begun in 1778, between him and 
Dr Horsley, eoncerning the doctrines of Free Will, 
Materialism, and Unitarianism. Tiie victory in this 
controversy will probably be awarded by most men 
iu accordance with their own preconceived views on 
tho questions at issue. His reply to Bmrke’s Eejlec- 
tions on the French Revolution led to his bein^ 
made a citizen of the French Republic ; and this led 
to a mob on one occasion breaking into his house, 
and destroying all its contents, books, manuscripts, 
scientific instruments, &c. He states that the sum 
awarded to him as damage fell £2000 short of the 
actual pcouni.iry loss. A brother-in-law, however, 
about this time left him £10,000, with an annuity 
of £200. In 1791, ho succeeded to the charge at 
Haclmey, which had become vacant by the rcsig- 
uatiou of Dr Price. He did not remain Ion" here, 
however. His honestly-avowed opinions had made 
him as unpopular as an honest avowal of opinions 
generally does. He removed to Americ.a, whero he 
was received with respect, if not with enthusiasm. 
Ho had tho offer of tho professorship of Chemistry 
at Philadelphia, which ho declined. In 1790, his 
wife died. To tho day of his death, he continued to 
l)nr3UO his literary and scientific pursuits with as 
much ardour as ho had shown at any period of his 
active life. He died Gth Februa^ 1801, c.xprcss- 
ing his satisfaction uith his having led a hfo p 
useful, and his coutidence in immorhility. At Paris, 
his Cloga was read by Cuvier before the National 
Institute. Ho has given us his autobiography 
down to 24th March 1795. He was a man of irre- 
proachable moral and domestic character, remarkable 
for zeal for truth, patience, and serenity of temper. 

I Ho appears to have been fearless in imoclaiming 
his convictions, whether theological, political, or 
scientific. See ilomoirs of his own life, continued 
by his son with observations by T. Cooper. Also 
life by John Corry. 

PRILOU'KY, a district town of Little Russia, 
in tho government of Poltava, and 150 miles north- 
west of the town of that name. Tobacco, corn, 
c.attlo, and tallow arc tho principal articles of trade, 
and are sold on tho spot to dealers for export to 
^loscow, St Petersburg, Riga, Poland, and abroad. 
Tho climate is good, and the soil fertile. Pop. 
(1807) 10,070, most of whom arc engaged in tho 
cultivation of tobacco. 

PRI'jMA DO'NNA (Itah), tho first female singer 
in an opera. 

PRI'MARY or PRDHTIVE LIMESTONE, 
the name formerly given to crystallino limestones, 
because it w.as supposed that they belonged to tho 
oldest primary deposits. But as it is now Icnown 
that many of these limestones are of much later 
origin, some even as late as tho Tertiary Period, the 
name has fallen into disuse. See JIauule. 

PRI'MATB (Lat. primus, Fr. primal, first) is 
the title of that grade in the hierarchy which is 
immediately below tho rank of patriarch. Tho 
title strictly belongs to the Latin Church, but in its 
general use it corresponds with that of exarch (Gr. 
exarchos) in the Greek Church, althoimh there "/ere 
some exarchs who were not immediately subject (as 
were all primates) to a patriarch. This .arose in the 
Eastern Church from the variation in tho limits of 
the patriarchates, which were not of simultaneous 
origin; but in the West, where the patriarch (i. e., 


the Roman bishop) was recognised as possessing 
universal jurisdiction, this exemption of any par- 
ticular primate from superior jurisdiction could not 
of course arise. The primate, as such, was the 
head of a particular church' or country, and held 
rank, and, in some churches, a certain degree of 
jurisdiction, over all bishops and archbishops within 
the national church. This jurisdiction, however, was 
confined to the right of visitation and of receiving 
appeals. In Africa, tho Bishop of Carthage, without 
the title, possessed all tho rank and authority, of a 
primate. The chief priraatial sees of tho West 
were : in Spain, Seville and Tarragona, afterwards 
united in Toledo ; in Franee, Arles, Rheims, Lyon, 
and Rouen (amon" whom the Archbishop of Lyon 
claims the title of Jprimat des Priniais, ‘ Primate of 
tho Primates’); in England, Canterbu^; in Ger- 
many, Mainz, Salzburg, and Trier ; in Ireland, 
Armagh, and for the Pale, Dublin ; in Scotland, St 
aVndrcws ; in Hungary, Gran ; in Poland, Gnesen ; 
and in the northern Idngdoms, Lund- In tho 
Church of England the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is styled Primate of all England ; the Archbishop of 
York, Primate of England. 

In Ireland, tho Archbishop of Armagh is Primate 
of all Ireland, and the Archbishop of Dublin 
Primate of Irelami. The title of Primate in England 
and Ireland confers no jurisdiction beyond that of 
archbishop. Tho name primus is applied in the 
Scottish Episcopal Church to the presi^ng bishop. 
Ho is chosen by the bishops out of their own num- 
ber, without their being bound to give effect to 
seniority of consecration or precedency of diocese. 

PRIMA'TES, the name given by Linneeus to tho 
first order of Mammalia in his system, and which he 
placed first (whence tho name, Lat. primus, first), 
because ho ranked man amongst them, and accounted 
them highest in tho scale of nature. He assigned 
as the characters of tho order, incisor teeth in tho 
front of tho mouth, four in tho upper jaw, in one 
row; mammas two, pectoral. In this order ho 
placed four genera, ifomo (in which ho included 
man and the orang-outang), Simia, Lemur, and 
Vespertilio ; eorresponding to the Bimana (Man 
alone), Quadrumana, and Cheiroptera of Cuvier. 
That many of tho P. of Linnajus really occupy a 
higher place in tho scale of nature, either as to 
organisation or intelligence, than many other 
Mammalia, is more than doubtful 

PRIiME (Lat. prima, the first— i. e., hour), tho 
first of tho so-called ‘ lesser horns ’ of tho Roman 
BitEVXAjry (q. v.). It may bo called tho public 
morning-prayer of that church, and corresponds in 
substance with tho morning aervico of the other 
ancient liturgies, allowance being made for Latin 
peculiarities. Prime commences with the beautiful 
hymn of Prudentius, Jam lucis orto sidere, which 
is followed by three, and occasionally four psalms, 
tho last portion of which consists of tho opening 
verses of the 118th (in tho authorised version, 119th) 
psalm, which is continued tln-oughout tho rest of 
tho ‘lesser hours.’ Prime concludes with prayers 
appropriate to the beginning of a Christian s day, 

PBIMOGE'NITURE is the rule of law under 
which tho eldest son of tho family succeeds to tho 
father’s real estate iu preference to, and in absolute 
exclusion of, the younger sons and all the sisters. 
Tliis is tho rule adopted in Britain and in most 
European countries, though latterly tho policy of 
the rule has been disputed, and the contrary exainplo 
of France pointed to as an example or a warning, 
according to the theory advocated. The laile operates 
as follows : whenever a man dies intestate, Ie.aving 
real estate — i. e., lands and houses — his eldest son is 
tho only person entitled by law to the whole; and if 




PEIMOGENITtniE— PEIMEOSE. 


tlie other brothers and the sisters are not otherwise 
provided for out of the personality they are left 
destitute. If the oldest sou is dead, hnt has left 
an'eldest son, sueh grandson of the deceased, in like 
manner, suceeeds to the whole lands exclusively, and 
so on, following in snocession, the eldest sons of 
eldest sons, and their next eldest sous, one by one, 
in their order of seniority. But when the male line 
is exhausted, then females do not succeed in the 
same way singly and by seniority, but all together 
succeed jointly. Sueh is the rule in England and in 
Scotland. The preference of males to females was 
also the Jewish rule and the Greek rule, or at least 
that which prevailed at Athens ; but it was imlmown 
to the Eomans. It is generally said onr preference 
of males took its origin from the feud.al system, by 
which the devolution of land depended on the per- 
sonal ability of the party to perform military service. 
Our Danish, ancestors seem not to have acknow- 
ledged any preference of the males, but the Saxons 
did so. Our law does not, like the Salic law, totally 
exclude females, but merely postpones them untd 
the males are exhausted. Though, however, it is 
the general law of England, as well as Scotland and 
Ireland, there is one county in England, that of 
Kent, where, by ancient custom — called gavelkind — 
a different rule prevails, and the land, instead of 
going wholly to the eldest son, is divided equally 
among all the sons. So there is an exception, ealled 
Borough English, in some boroughs and cities of 
England, where the land, instead of going to the 
eldest son, goes wholly to the youngest son. The 
evUs said to bo attendant on the law of primogeni- 
ture are aUeged to be, that it often produces gi'eat 
hardship, by making one of the family enormously 
rich, and the others very poor, thereby introducing 
a sense of inequality and injustice among those who 
are apt to believe themselves equals by the law of 
nature. It also tends to encourage the accumula- 
tion of landed property in a few hands, and thereby 
cuts off the great mass of the people from the 
gratification of a natural desire and from one incen- 
tive to industry — viz., the acquisition of a portion 
of the soil. On the other hand, it is said that the 
oases of hardship in reality seldom occur, for, 
especially in modem times, an equal amount of 
personal property is often held by the same owners, 
and the rule does not apply to person.alty, which 
is equally divided among .all the children. More- 
over, the great landowners seldom die intestate, 
but almost invariably provide for their younger 
childi-eu by means of charges or biurdens on the 
family estate, and so counteract the effect of the 
law of primogeniture. The acoiuniUation of landed 
property is said to be not an evil, but the con- 
trary, for it enables agriculture to flourish, inas- 
much as the larger the farms, the greater is the 
capital required, and the greater benefit to the land, 
and_ ultimately to the public. TTie law of primo- 
genitm-o in England is not as it is or was in Scot- 
land, stereotyped in its most odious form by the 
practice of entailing the lands, and so locking them 
up for generations in one family, secluding them 
from commerce, and of necessity preventing the 
successive heirs in possession from maldng improve- 
ments. The evils of the Scotch entail system have 
lon^ been exposed, and led, in 1848, to a relaxation 
of the law, by which the practice of disentailing the 
property is made more easy and frequent. But in 
England, land cannot be locked up for a greater 
period than the lives of persons in existence, and 
for 21 years more, after which the parties entitled 
can sell or bring the lands into the market at their 
discretion ; so that it is not correct to say that the 
accumulation of land in the great families is caused 
by the law of primogeniture, for practically each 


successive generation can do what it likes with the 
property, and squander it at will. It is only by the 
operation of the natural feelings of family pride 
that the family estates are kept together in a family. 
The mode in which this is practically done in Eng- 
land is as follows : the peer or head of the family 
being tenant for life, and the inheritance being 
entailed upon his eldest son, who is about to marry, 
the father and son take the proper leg,al steps 
(which they can always do jointly) for unsettling 
the estate, and obtaining the absolute dominion 
over it. They then proceed to resettle the est.ate, 
making the father as before tenant for life, then the 
son is reduced in his turn to a tenant for life also, 
after the father, instead of, as before, being tenant in 
tail, or full proprietor. Thus, the maintenance of the 
family dignity is secured for another generation by 
settling the inheritance on the eldest male issue of 
the intended marriage ; and when the grandson 
attains the age of 21, or is about to marry, he and 
his father act in the same way towards the next 
generation. The English law of landed property 
has been said to answer admirably all the piu-poses 
to which it is applicable, for a. testamentary power 
is given which stimulates industry, and encourages 
accumuhation ; and while capricious limitations, such 
as perpetual entails, are restrained, property is 
allowed to be moulded according to the circum- 
stances and wants of every family. 

PEI'MEOSE [Primula), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Primulacece, having a bell-shaped or 
tubular 5-toothed caly.x, a salver-sh.aped . coroUa 
with five segments, five stamens, a globose germen 
containing many ovules, and a many-seeded capsule 
opening by five valves, and generally with ten teeth 
at the_ apex. The species are aU herbaceous 
perennials, generally having only radio.al leaves; 
and the flowers in a simple umbel, more rarely 
with scapes bearing solitary flowers. Almost all 
of them are natives of Europe and the north of 
Asi.a. Some of them are among the finest orna- 
ments of our groves and meadows ; some are found 
in mountainous regions. Their fine colours and 
soft delicate beauty have led to the cultivation of 



Common Primrose [Primula vulgaris). 


some of them as garden flowers, probably from the 
very beginning of floriculture. The name B. (Er. 
Primevire, Lat. Primula) is derived from the Latin 
primus, first, and refers to the early appearance of 
the flowers of some of the most common species in 
spring. — The Common P. [P. vulgaris), abundant in 
woods, hedgebanks, and pastures in Britain and in 
most parts of Europe, has obovate-oblong, wrinlded 
leaves, and single-flowered scapes ; the flowers about 
an inch broad, yellowish white. This is the plant to 
which the English name P, specially belongs. Akin 


to it is tlie Cowslip (q. v.), or Paiole (P. veris). Nova Scotia by the Strait of Northumberlaud, lat. 
and perhaps still more nearly related is the OxLiP about 45° 66' — 47° 4' N., long. 62° — 64° 23' W. 

(P. daiior), apparently ■u’ild in some parts of Length, 130 miles; breadth, 4 to 34 miles; area, 

England, particularly iu the eastern counties, but 2173 square miles. Pop. (IS 11) 47,034; (1S4S) 

supposed by some botanists to be intermediate 62,673 ; (1871) 94,021. The surface is undulating ; 
between the Common P. and the Cowslip, which but few of the hills, the chii»f of wliich are in the 
they therefore regard as extreme forms of one middle of the island, and run from north to south, 
species. — The Polyanthus (q.v.) is a cultivated are upwards of 300 feet in height. The coasts are 
variety of the Cowslip. — The Aukicul.v (q. v.) girdled by a bold line of red sandstone cliffs, vary- 
(P. auricula), an Alpine species, is a favourite iug in height from 20 to 100 feet, and are indented 
garden flower. — ^The Piud’s Eye P. {P. farinosa) with numerous bays and inlets, several of which, 
and the Scottish P. (P. Scotica) are both flowers as Cardigan Bay on the east, the entrance to 
of exquisite beauty, found in the northern parts of Georgetown, and Hillsborough Bay on the south, 

Britain ; the latter chiefly on the coasts of Suther- the entrance to Charlottetoiyn (the capital of the. 

laud, Caithness, and the Orkney Islands. The Alps colony), are deep and spacious, and afford safe 
and the Himalaya Mountains produce several anchorage for large vessels. Other inlets are 
species. — The Chinese P. (P. Smensis) has for more Bedeque and Egmont Bays on the south, and 
than forty years been very common in Britain, Holland, Bichmond, and St Peter’s Bays on the 
not only as a greenhouse but a window plant. It north. 'The rivers are mostly short. _ The soil, which 
produces compound umbels of very numerous lilac is well watered with numerous springs and rivers, 
or white flowers, which are displayed in autumn, rests upon red sandstone, and consists for the most 
winter, and spring. part of a layer of vegetable matter above a light 

PRIMULA'CE^, a natural older of exogenous loam, which rests upon stiff clay above sandstone, 
plants, containinff more than 200 known species, It is of great fertility, and the agricultural products 
mostly natives of temperate and cold regions. They about doub^ the quantity required for local 
are all herbaceous, or scarcely half-shrubby, with consumption. Of the whole area, consisting ot 
leaves generally all radical, and no stipules. The 1,360,000 acres, 1,300,000 acrM are good land, and 
calyx is generally 5-cleft, inferior or half-superior, 60,000 acres are poor land; and in 1851, tie™ 
regular, persistent; the coroUa, with the Hmb were under cultiption 215,389 acres ; m 1871, 
divided into as mauy segments as the calyx, rarely 1,097,860 acres. Siime the year , avricu ure 
wanting; the stamens inserted on the corolla, one has become .a much more impor an - i 

opposite to each of its lobes; the ovary one-ceUed, mdustry. Between 1848 

the style solitary, the stigma capitate ; the capsule tural uroduced 

with a central placenta and many seeds. — Mauy of ^ c, I7fi441 bushek- oats 

the P. have flowers of much beauty, and some are ^“ 269.392 bushels ; o barley 176^1 bu^ 

very fragrant, as the Primrose, CowsUp, Auricula, and ^potatoes! 3^375,726 

Pimpernel, Loosestrife, Ac. bushels. In Aprfl 1871, the live-stoek in the colony 

PRI'MUM BIO'BILE. See Ptolejevic Sysiesi. 25,329 horses, 62,984 Ipge cattle, 147,364 

PRINCE (Lat. princepSf from primuSt first, and sheep and lambs, and 52,514 pigs. The soil and I 
capiOf 1 take), an epithet which was originally climate are admirably adapted for producing wheat, 
applied to the princeps sejiatils of the Roman state, and all the cereals, fruits, and vegetables grown m i 
and afterwards became a title of dignity. It was temperate climes are produced here. The climate, 
adopted by Augustus and his successors; hence milder than that of the continental regions in the 
the word was afterwards applied to XJersons enjoying vicinity, and free from the fogs ^yhich prevail on 
kingly power, more especially the rulers of small Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, is very healthy, 
states, either sovereign, as in the case of the ancient p, E. L is extremely poor in minerals ; copper and 
Princes of "Wales, or dependent, like the rulers of bog-iron ore are known to exist in small quai^ities. 
certain states in Germany. The title is now very In the neighbouring waters, extensive and profitable 
generally applied to the sous of kings and emperors, fisheries are carried on.^ The fish caught are 
and persons of the blood-royal. In various parts cipally mackerel, alewives or gaspereaux (wmen 
of continental Europe, the title Prince is borne by belong to the herring family), herrings, cod-fish, ana 
families of eminent rank, but not possessed of hake. Manufactures are not important, '^ougii 
sovereignty ; and in England, a duke is, in strict cloth is made to some small extent. The Prince 
heraldic language, entitled to be styled ‘High Edward Island Railway, 198 miles in len^h, was 
Puissant and most Noble Prince;’ and a Marquess opened in 1875’. It is constructed on a 3 ^ 

or Earl as ‘Most Noble and Puissant Prince.* inch gauge, and cost about £3300 per mile, ihe 
Practically, however, iu Britain, the term prince value of total imports for 1873 — 1874 amounted 
is restricted to members of the royal family. The to £382,740; of the exports, to £144,4-6. ihe 
eldest son of the reigning sovereign is by a special revenue of the colony for the year 1874 was £81,270, 
patent created Prince of Wales, and this is the only the expenditure £88,780. The colonial go^mment 
case in which the title prince is connected with a -was vested in a lieutenant-governor, a House or 
territorial distinction. In Germany, the ambiguity Assembly, a legislative council, and an execuUve 
of applyiuo- the same title to the members of royal council appointed by the lieutenant-governor, ihe 
houses ancl princely families, not sovereign, is legislature of P. E. I. declined to agree to the plan 
avoided, the former being styled ‘Prinz,* the latter for a union of the British North American colonies 
‘ Eiirst.* The German Eiirst takes rank below the which resulted from the negotiations begun in lSb4; 
Duke (Herzog), • Most of the counts who had a seat but at last, in 1873, this colony entered the Confed- 
in the old German Diet were elevated to the dignity eration, and became one of the provinces of the 
of Prince on their acquiescence in the dismember- Dominion. Charlottetown, the provincial capital, 
ment of the German empire. In a more general had in 1873 a population of nearly 10,000. 
acceptation, the term prince is often used for a are a college, a normal school, a model school, 18 


sovereign or the ruler of a state. , — icoor 

PBINCH EDWARD ISLAND, a province of the The numher of pupils enrolled in 1874 was lb, -30. 
Dominion of Canada, in the south of the Gulf of St Tuition is free in all but the college, with the excep- 
Lawrence, and separated from New Brunswick and tion of a small fee for fuel. In 11 months enaea 


crammar-schools, and about 370 district schools. 
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PEmCE OF WALES— PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. 


January 1, 1874, £11,838 was diabursed from tbo 
colonial treasury for public education. Tbe island 
is divided into 3 counties — Prince, Queen’s and 
King’s counties — of whiob tbe chief towns are re- 
spectively Summerside, Charlottetown, and George- 
town. AU parts of the island are traversed by 
coach-roads ; and the island has a telegraphic 
system, partly submarine. The railway crosses the 
island, connecting Charlottetown with Tignish- on 
the N .W., and Georgetown and Souris on the S.E. 
The island was first taken possession of by the 
British in 1745, and was retaken by them, and 
finally annexed to their possessions in 1758. 

PBIKCE OF WALES, the title borne by ^e 
eldest sou of the sovereign of England. The native 
sovereigns of Wales were so designated in the days 
of Welsh independence; and on the conquest of 
Wales, the principality of Wales and earldom of 
Chester were bestowed by Henry III. on his son, 
afterwards Edward I., but as an office of trust and. 
government, rather than as a title. It is tradition- 
ally related that Edward I. engaged to give the 
Welsh people a prince who would be born among 
them, and not know a word of English, and ful- 
filled the promise by bestomng the. principality on 
his infant son, Edw.ard, born at Caernarvon Castle. 
Edward, by the death of his elder brother, became 
heir-apparent. Edward III., his son, was never 
Prince of Wales ; but in 1343, he invested his son 
Edward the Black Prince rvith the principality, and 
from that time'tbe title of Prince of Wales has been 
borne by the eldest son of the reiguing king. The 
title is, however, not inherited, and has usually 
been bestowed by patent and investiture, though, 
in a few instances, the heir to the throne has become 
Prince of Wales simply by being so declared. The 
eldest son of the sovereign is by inheritance Duke 
of Cornwall, a title first conferred in 1337 on 
Edward the Black Prince, on the death of his 
uncle, John of Eltham, the last Earl of Cornwall, 
and held, according to the terms of the grant, by 
the first-begotten son of the king. The title of Earl 
of Chester, borne by Edward III. before his acces- 
sion to the thi-oue, has since been given along with 
the principality of Wales. That earldom was, by 21 
Richard II. c. 9, erected into a princiiiality; and it 
was enacted that it shordd bo given in future to 
the king’s eldest son — a precedent which has since 
been flowed, although that statute, along with 
all others in the same parliament, was repealed by 
1 Henry IV. c. 3. On the death of a Prince of 
Wales in his father’s lifetime, the title has been 
conferred on the sovereign’s grandson, or next 
younger son, being heh-apparent. As heir of tho 
crown of Scotland, the eldest son of tho sovereign 
is Prince and High Steward of Scotland, Duke of 
Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, and 
Lord of the Isles. The high office held by 

the House of Stewart (see Stewart, House of) 
became merged in the crown when Robert IL, 
the representative of the family, ascended the 
throne of Scotland in 1371. Tho earldom of 
Carrick was conferred by Robert II. on his eldest 
son. The dukedom of Rothesay was created by 
a solemn cormcil held at Scone in 1398, and con- 
ferred on David, eldest son and heir of Robert 
III. ; and when David, in 1402, feU a victim to 
the ambition of his uncle, it was transferred to his 
brother James, afterwards James I. of Scotland. 
Renfrew was the chief patrimony of tho Stewards of 
Scotland, to whom it was granted by the sovereign 
in the 12th century, their principal residence having 
been in tho burgh of Renfrew. In 1404, King 
Robert III. granted the barony of Renfrew and 
other portions of the estates of the Stewards to his 
son and heir, James, since which time tho eldest 
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son of the sovereign has borne the title of Baron 
of Renfrew. By act of .the Scottish parliament of 
1469, the titles of Prince and High Steward of Scot- 
land, Duke of Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of 
Renfrew, and Lord of the Isles were vested in the 
eldest son and heir-apparent of the crown of Scot- 
land for ever. The present Prince of Wales was 
created Earl of Dublin on September 10, 1849, 
that dignity being destined to him and his heirs, 
kings of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for ever. 

An annuity of £40,000 was settled on tho Prince 
of Wales by 26 Viet. c. 1. He has besides tho 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall These amounted 
previously to 1840 to between £11,000 and £16,000 ; 
since that period, they have greatly risen, amounting 
in 1876 to £99,827. Only a smaU part of this in- 
come has been expended since the birth of tho 
present Prince of Wales. The sum paid over to the 
Prince of Wales in 1868 was £55,252 ; and in 1876, 
£70,375. An income of £10,000 has been settled by 
parliament on the Princess of Wales, to be raised 
to £30,000 in the event of her widowhood. The 
annuities of the Prince and Princess of Wales are 
charged on the Consolidated Fund. 

The Prince of Wales has a separate household, as 
also has tho Princess of Wales. Act 35 Geo. III. 
c. 125 makes provision to prevent the accumulation 
of debt by any future heir-apparent to the crown, 
and enacts that as soon as he shall have a separate 
establishment, the treasurer or principal officer shall 
make a plan of such establishment in distinct . 
departments and classes, with the salaries and pay- 
ments of each class, and of each individual officer; 
and the treasurer is made responsible for the 
punctuality of all payments, and required to submit 
his accounts to tuo Lords of the Treasury. Tho 
statute of treasons, 25 Edw. III., makes it treason 
to compass tho death of the Prince of Wales, or 
violate the chastity of his consort. , 

By a statute of tho order of the Garter, of date 
1805, the Prince of AVales becomes a Knight of tho 
Garter as soon as he receives that title. 

In 1788, on the illness of George III., it was 
made a question whether the Prince of Wales was 
not, as heir-apparent, entitled to the regency; the 
recovery of the Idng prevented the necessity for a 
decision, but it is now held that ho has no such 
right. 

The arms of the Prince of Wales are those of the 
sovereign, differenced by a label of three points 
argent, and tho present Prince of Wales bears en 
surtout the escutcheon of the house of Saxony. The 
supporters and crest are the same as those of 
royalty. Tho ancient coronet of the Princes of 
Wales was a circle of gold set round with four 
crosses patce, and as many fleurs-de-lis alternately. 
Since the’ Restoration, it has been closed with one 
arch only, adorned with pearls, surmounted by a 
mmmd and cross, and furnished with a cap trimmed 
■with ermine, like that of tho sovereign. The Prince 
of Wales has further a distinguishing badge, com- 
posed of a plume of three white ostrich feathers, 
encircled by an ancient coronet of a Prince of 
Wales, and accompanied by the motto ‘ loh dien ’ 
(I serve), 'ibis de'vice is said by a -tradition, on 
which considerable doubts have been tlmown, to 
have been first assumed by tho Black Prince after 
the battle of Crecy, in 1346, when he took such a 
plume from John, king of Bohemia, whom he had 
slain with his o^vn hand. The motto has been 
supposed to aUude to tho fact that the king of 
Bohemia served, or was stipendiary to the French 
king in his wars. 

PRINCE OP WALES ISLAND, or PU'LO 
PINA'NG (Betel Nut Island), an important British 



po. session, and one oi the Straits Settlements (q. v.), 1 
lies at the mouth of the Strait of Malacca, near the ' 
W. coast of the Malay Peninsula, in lat, 5“ 16' — 5° £ 
30' X., and long. 100° O'— 100° 25' E. Length, 134 m. ; < 
breadth, 5 to 10 m. ; area, lOG sq. m. A belt of f 
coco-nut and lofty areca palms runs along the coast. 1 
A slip of low land, interspersed with hills, stretches 1 
along the east side of the island, avhere rice, pepper, 1 
betel, fruits, provisions, &c., are planted on the level 1 
parts ; nutmeg and clove-trees on the heights. This 1 
district is watered by numerous streams, cut by 1 
well-kept roads, and dotted with villas and gardens. < 
Sugar, coffee, and pepper plantations are on the ] 
south and south-west coasts ; thence r^ea a wooded 1 
mountain ridge, which increases in elevation i 
towards the north, where, at the Sanitarium f 
bungalows of Strawberry HiU, it attains a height : 
of 2922 feet. The rooks are granite and mica i 
schist; the soil, a rich vegetable mould. i 

The climate of P. of W. I. is healthy, a sea-breeze i 
blowing every day, and rain falling during all the 
months of the year, except January and February. 
In the low lands, the thermometer ranges from 80* 
to 90°, and at Strawberry Hill, from 62° to 75°, 
affording a pleasant change within a few miles of 
Georgetown. From the Sanitarium, a splendid 
view is obtained of the plantations, town, shipping, 
and the lofty hills of Queda. 

The products are timber, pepper, sugar, nutmegs, 
cloves, coffee, coco and areca nuts, ginger, sweet 
potatoes, rice, &c. ; and the pine-apple, shaddock, 
pl.antain, banana, orange, lemon, mango, guava, 
&c., abound. The attempt to grow cotton has 
proved a failure. Tin ore is found at the base of 
the mountains. The imports may be valued at about 
£1,600,000 ; the exports at £2,000,000. European and 
American manufactures, and a share of the produce 
of the Eastern Archipelago, China, India, Siam, and 
Burmah, enter the emporium of P. of W. L on their 
way to suitable markets. 

Georgetown, the capital, is situated at the north- 
east extremity of the island, and is defended by 
Fort Cornwallis. The governor’s house and the 
hospital are at some distance from the town, which 
is the seat of government for the Eastern StraUs 
settlements, including Malacca and Singapore. 0“ 
the peninsula opposite lies the province of Wel- 
lesley, a atrip of country 35 miles in length by 4 to 
11 miles in breadth. The population of P. of W. 1., 
in 1871, was 61,797, and along with that of the prov- 
ince of Wellesley, 133,230 ; of whom the greater 
number are Malays, many are Chinese, four or five 
hundred are Europeans and their descendants, the 
remainder being Siamese, Burmans, Bengalese, &c. 

Towards the end of last century, a Captain F. 
Light married the daughter of the Idng of Qu<Ma, 
from whom he received the gift of P. 
in 1786, it was handed over to the East India 
Company, who retained Captain Light as super- 
intendent, and paid the king 6000 dolHrs annually 
By an arrangement to pay an admtional 4UUU 
dollars yearly, the province of Wellesley was after- 
wards ceded to the Company. Population rapidly 
increased, the forests were cleared for plantations, 
and a large trade sprung up. It has been nearly 
stationary for several years, except m a^culture, 
owing to the more favourable situation of Smgapore 
for the general co mm erce of these seas. 

PEINCE ETJPEET’S DEOPS. These scientific 
toys, so called/ from Prince Eupert (see Etoekt), 
their inventor, are simply drops of glass thrown, 
when melted, into water, and thus suddenly consoli- 
dated. They have usually a form somewhat res^- 
bling a tadpole. The thick end may be subjected 
to smart hammering on an anvdl without its brealung; 
but if the smallest fragment of the tail he nipped ott, 


the whole flies into fine dust with almost explosive 
violence. The phenomenon is due to the state of 
strain in the interior of the mass of glass, c.aused by 
the sudden consolidation of the crust. The crust is 
formed while the internal mass is still liquid. 'This 
tends to contract on cooling, hut is/ prevented by 
the molecular forces which attach it to the crust. 
It is therefore somewhat in the state of the dog- 
head of a gun on full-cock, which will stand a smart 
blow without falling ; while a slight touch applied 
to the trigger allows the spring to act. Another 
example of the same state of constraint is Ibo 


Bologna phial— a glass cup with its sides thin, but 
the ioottom very thick. It also is cooled as quicltly 
as possible. A bullet may be dropped into it with 
safety from a considerable height ; but if a small, 
sharp-edged fragment of flint be dropped in, so as to 
scratch the smlace in the slightest demee, the 
molecular forces are set free, and the whole falls 
to pieces. 

PEINCE’ S METAL. See Tin. 

PEI'NCETON, a town and township of New 
Jersey, on a branch of the Pennsylvania Eailway, 
40 miles N.E. of Philadelphia. It is pleasantly 
situated, and contains many elegant residences ; has 
a bank, a weeldy newspaper, and several churches. 
The pop. of P. in 1870 was 3986. On January 3, 
1777, it was the scene of a battle between the 
British under Colonel Mawhood, and the Americans 
under Washington, in which the former were de- 
feated. P., however, is chiefly celebrated as the seat 
of the College of New Jersey, popularly known as 
Princeton College, founded by charter in 1746, under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Synod of New 
York, and transferred from Newark to P. in 1757, 
on the erection of a hall named Nassau HaU in 
honour of William III. The College of New Jersey 
has had several distinguished Presbyterian divines 
for its presidents, as Jonathan Edwards, Aaron 
Burr, and Dr M'Cosh. In 1874-75 it had 14 
professors, 6 instructors, and 40S students. The 
theological seminary, founded in 1812, has 6 pro- 
fessors, 1 tutor, and 116 students. With the P. 
theological school is associated the fame of the 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, founded 
in 1825, and for many years edited by Dr Hodge, 
Professor in the theological seminary. The P. 
Review is now, however, edited in New York. 

PEINCIPAL AOT ACCESSOEY. See Acces- 
sary. 

PEIHCIPAL and agent. The law of princi- 
pal and agent is founded on the absolute necessity 
of having some one to act for another m times and 
places when the latter is not personally present, 
and this necessity pervades nearly all branches of 
the law; and as a general rule, the act of the agent 
is iust as binding on the principal, and produces the 
'game effect, as regards his liability, as if *1;® 
pal had acted in person. Agents are divided into 
' many classes ; indeed, nobody can escape, in o 
capaW or another, being occasionally the agent ®f 
' somebody else. Attorneys, solicitors, advocates, 

. brokers, auctioneers, &c., maj; be “ 

■ business of agency. A wife is, m Law, “^ny 
. purposes of household management, the agent of 
1 LeVsband, and so are the children Mercantile 

agents are generally called factors or brokers. T 
: efutraot between principal and agent 
, the agent shall keep vvithm the limits of his com 
, mission, and that the principal w^ ratify and 
- accept all his contracts, and relievo him of the lia 

■ bilitfes. The remuneration of the agent is generally 

I called his commission. As the agent | 

; principal, it foUowa that the prmcipal can he sued 
’, by third parties who deal with the agent. 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY— PRINTING. 


nice distinctions that exist in the law on this subject 
as to the mutual rights and liabilities of the parties 
are too numerous to he here noticed. 

PEINOIPAL AND SURETY. See Sukett. 

PRINOIPA'TOj Cuba and Ultba, formerly the 
name of two provinces of the kingdom of Naples. 
Principato Citra, now forming the province of 
Salerno in the reorganised kingdom of Italy, is a 
maritime province, bounded on the S.W. by the 
Mediterranean, and on the N. by the province of 
Principato Ultra, now called Avellino. The united 
area of the two provinces is 3405 sc^uare miles ; 
pop. (1S71) 917,429. Principal to\vns in Principato 
Citra are Salerno (from which it derives its present 
name), Sarno, and Pagani ; in Principato Ultra, 
AveUino (from which it takes its present name), 
Ariauo, and Cervinara. 

PRINTERS, Law as to. There were various 
restrictions on the sale and use of printing-presses, 
which had been imposed in consequence of the 
extended and secret influence often exercised by 
them ; and the law of treason and libel is inti- 
mately associated with the press. By an act of 32 
and 33 Viet. c. 24, which altered several older acts 
passed in the reign of George HI. for suppressing 
seditious and ti-easonable practices, reciting the 
mischief produced by the publication of irreligious, 
treasonable, and seditious libels, and the difficulty 
of tracing them, it is not now law that every person 
having a printing-press, or types for printing, shall 
give notice thereof to the clerk of the peace where 
the same is iutended to be used, and shall obtain a 
certificate of registration, otherwise he is liable to 
a penalty of £20. And the Queen’s printers for 
Endaud and Scotland, and the university presses 
of O.xford and Cambridge, were exempt. No letter- 
founders and makers of types need register them- 
selves under a like penalty, and need not keep 
an account of all the persons to whom types and 
presses are-sold, which account may bo inspected by 
a justice of the peace. But printers mxtst keep a 
copy of every paper they print for hire or reward, 
and shall endorse thereon the name of the person 
employing them to do so, under a penalty of ;£20. 
Every printer who shall print a book or paper 
without having the printer’s name and address on 
the first or last leaf thereof, shall, by the act 32 and 
33 Viet. c. 24, forfeit £5 for every copy, printed ; 
but the only person who can sue for or enforce this 
penalty is the Attorney or Solicitor General of 
England, or the Lord Advocate of Scotland. And 
any proceedings to enforce the statutes in the name 
of other persons are absolutely void. The law is 
thus changed that a printer cannot recover his 
expenses for labom' and materials in printing a work, 
unless ho has complied with the statutory require- 
ments. On a recent occasion, in which a printer in 
England who sued for his account was met avith a 
defence founded on these statutes, it was discovered 
by the London printers that few of them had regis- 
tered themselves ; and such laav is now repealed 
altogether. With regard to the printing trade, 
many customs prevail avhich do not differ lu point 
of law from the customs affecting other trades, it 
being the rule that customs of a peculiar trade are 
binding unless specially excluded. As to obscene 
prints, see Obscene. 

PRINTING is the art of producing impressions, 
from characters or figures, on paper or any other 
substance. There are several tlistinct branches of 
this important art — as the printing of books with 
movable types, the printing of engraved copper and 
steel plates (see Engraving), and the talcing of 
impressions from stone, called Lithography (q. v.). 
We have now to describe the art of printing books 


or sheets with movable types, generally called 
letter-press printing, and which may undoubtedly 
be esteemed the greatest of all human inventions. 

The art of printing is of comparatively modern 
origin, only 400 years having elapsed since the first 
book was issued from the press ; yet we have 
proofs that the principles upon which it was ulti- 
mately developed existed among the ancient 
Assyrian nations. Entire and undecayed bricks of 
the famed city and tower of Babylon have been 
found stamped with various symbolical figures and 
hieroglyphic characters. In this, however, as in 
every similar relic of antiquity, the, object which 
stamped the figimes was in one block or piece, and 
therefore could be employed only for one distinct 
subject. This, though a kind of printing, was 
totally useless for the prop.agation of literature, on 
account both of its e.xpensivenoss and tediousuess. 
The Chinese are the only existing people who still 
pursue this rude mode of printing by stamping 
paper with bloclcs of wood. The work which they 
intend to be printed is, in the first place, carefully 
written upon sheets of thin transparent paper ; each 
of these sheets is glued, ivith the face downwards, 
upon a thin tablet of hard wood ; and the engraver 
then, with proper instruments, cuts away the wood 
in all those parts on which nothing is traced ; thus 
leaving the transcribed characters in relief, and 
ready for printing. In this way, as many tablets 
are necessary as there are written pages. No press 
is used ; but when the ink is laid on, and the paper 
carefully placed above it, a brush is passed over 
with the proper degree of pressure. A similar kind 
of printing by blocks, for the production of playing- 
cards and rude pictures of scriirtnral subjects, was 
in use in Europe towards the end of the 14th cen- 
tury. But in all this there was little merit. The 
great discovery was that of forming every letter or 
character of the alphabet separately, so as to be 
capable of rearrangement, and forming in succession 
the p.agos of a work, thereby avoiding the intermin- 
able labour of cutting now blocks of types for every 
page. The credit of discovering this simple yet 
marvellous art is contested by the Dutch in favour 
of Laurence Coster (q. v.), between 1420 and 1426 ; 
and by the Germans, on behalf of Johann Giins- 
fleisch of the Gutenberg (q. v.) fauuly, about 143S. 
In all probability, the discovery was made almost 
simultaneously — such a theory-being consistent with 
the general social progi'css at the period, and the 
secrecy which both inventors at first maintained 
respecting their art. The types first employed were 
of wood ; but soon the practice of casting them in 
metal was introduced. See Types. The earliest of 
these metal types resembled the black letter in use 
by transcribers, and one great aim of the first 
printers was to produce books which should closely 
resemble the works in manuscriiit hitherto in use. 
Between 1450 and 1455, Gutenberg succeeded in 
printing a Bible, copies of which are now exceedingly 
rare and valuable. It is in quarto size, double 
columns, the initial letters of the chapters being 
executed with the pen, in colours. Besides this 
Bible, some other specimens of the work of Guten- 
berg, the produce of his press at Mayence, have 
been ffiscovered. The Dutch, at Haarlem, pre- 
serve and shew with reverential care similar speci- 
mens of early printing by Coster. Mayence, 
Strasburg, and Haarlem were indisputably the 
Xjlaces where printing was executed before the art 
was extended to Rome, Venice, Elorence, Milan, 
Paris, Tours, and other continental cities. Previous 
to 1471, it had reached these and various other 
places; and about the same year, Caxton (q. v.) 
introduced the art into England, by setting up a 
press in Westminster Abbey, 




Printing was introduced into Scotland about 
CO years after Caxtoii bad brought it to England ; 
in lodl, it reached Dublin, and to other quarters it 
found its way very slowly. "While eoining into 
notice, its progress had been interrupted by the 
broils conse(^ucut on the Deformation ; and soon 
afterwards, it was retarded by the civil war iu 
Groat Britain. Even the Destoration acted detri- 
mentally, for it led to an act of parliament which 
prevented more than 20 printers carrying on their 
art in England. Printing, in short, has in almost 
every country been an Dl-used art ; and is still iu 
various countries practised under fiscal restrictions. 
In Germany and Holland, where it originated, it 
has, on account of sundry obstructions, gained 
little way — the work produced at klayencc and 
Haarlem being, for example, stiU of a very inferior 
kind ; while, in recent times, in England and the 
United States, the art has attained to extraordinary 
proficiency. Printing is now conducted in all the 
British colonial possessions, hut in few is the work 
of a superior ch.aractcr — the best perhaps being that 
.produced at Melbourne in Victoria. 

Eetarded by the jealousy of governments, printing 
for some ages derived little advant.ago from mechani- 
cal ingenuity. Originating at the middle of the 15th, 
the art continued to be conducted untD the middle 
of the 17th c. in a very clumsy manner. The 
press resembled a, screw-press, with a contrivance 
for running the form of types under the point of 
pressure ; force having been thus applied, the screw 
was relaxed, and the form withdrawn with the 
impression executed on the paper. The defects of 
this very rude mechanism were at length partially 
remedied by an ingenious Dutch mechanic, Willem 
Jansen Blaeii, who carried on the business of a 
mathematical instrument-maker at Amsterdam. 
He contrived a press, in which the carriage holding 



the form was wound below the point of pressure, 
which w.as given by moving a h.andle attached to a 
screw hanging in a beam having a spring, which 
spring caused the screw to fly hack as soon as the 
impression was given. This species of press, which 
was almost entirely formed of wood, continued in 
general use in every country in Europe till the 
beginning of the present century. With certain 
lever-powers attached to the screw and handle, it is 
represented above. 

In connection with this representation of the old 
common press, the process of printing may he 
described. The form, being laid on the sole of the 
press (s), is fixed at the sides, so as to render it 
immovable from its position. There are two men 
employed ; one puts ink on the form, either by 
means of stuffed balls or by a composition-roller. 


and the other works the press. The latter lifts a 
blank sheet from a table at his side, and places it 
on what is called the tympan (t), which is composed 
of parchment and blanket-stuff, fitted in a fr.ame, 
and tightened like the top of a drum — aud hence 
its name — aud which, by means of hinges conneotiiig 
it irith tho sole, folds down like fa lid over the 
form. As the sheet, however, would fall off in tho 
act of being brought clown, a skeleton-like slender 
frame, called a frisixt (/), is hinged to the upper 
extremity of the tympan, over which it is brought 
to hold on tho paper. Thus, the frisket being first 
folded down over the iympan, and the tympan next 
folded down over the form, the impression is ready 
to he taken. This is clone by the left hand of the 
pressm.iu winding the carriage below the plailen (p), 
or pressing surface, and the impression is performed 
by the right hand pulling the handle attached to 
the screw mechanism. The carriage is then wound 
hack, the printed sheet lifted off, and another put 
on the tymxian, the form again inked, and so on 
successively. In the above engraving, the press 
apiiears with the frisket and tympan sloping 
upwards, ready to receive the sheet, the frisket 
being sustained from falling backwards by a slip 
of wood depending from the ceiling. One of the 
greatest niceties connected with this art is the 
lirinting of the sheet on the second side iu such a 
manner that each page, nay, each line, shaU faU 
exactly on the corresponding page and line on tho 
side first printed. To produce this desirable effect, 
two iron jioiuts are fixed iu the middle of the sides 
of the frame of the tympan, which make two small 
holes in the sheet during the first pressure. When 
the sheet is laid on to receive an impression from 
the second form, these holes are placed on the same 
points, so as to cause the two impessions to con-es- 
pond. This is termed producing register; and 
unless good register is efi'eoted, tho printing has a 
very indifferent appearance. However improved, a 
liress of the above description could not impress 
more than half a sheet; and tho practice was to 
first squeeze so much of the sheet, then relax the 
handle, wind the second half below the platten, and 
print it in turn. Thus, each sheet required four 
squeezes to complete it— two on each side. It is 
not without a degree of wonder that one reflects on 
the rudimentary clumsiness of the whole operation ; 
and it seems not less marvellous, that it was by no 
other process that the best typography could he 
produced until the conclusion of the 18th, century. 

The first improvement upon the printing-press 
was made by the celebrated Earl of Stanhope. He 
constructed the press of iron, and that of a size 
sufficient to jiriut tho whole surface of a sheet, and 
he applied such a combined action of levers to the 
screw as to make the pull a great deal less laborious 
to the jiressmau ; the mechanism altogether being 
such as to permit much more rapid and effleient 
working. A multitude of improvements speedily 
succeeded that of Earl Stanhope, iu most of which 
the screw was dismissed, tho pressure being gener- 
ally effected by levers, or by the simple and efficient 
principle of straightening a "joint. Among those 
which have gained a large share of approbation may 
bo mentioned the Columhian press, which is _ of 
American invention. This press, a representation 
of which is annexed, was brought to Great Britain 
in 1818 by Mr George Clymer of Philadelphia, and 
jjatented. The pressing-power in this instance is 
procured by a long bar or handle acting upon a 
combination of exceedingly powerful levers {a, a, a, a) 
above the platten ; the return of tho handle or levers 
being effected by means of counterpoises or weights 
(c, c). For ease and facility of pull, this press is 
preferred by most workmen; and certainly the 
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powerful Command wliioh the leverage enables the 
workman to exercise, is favourable to delicacy and 
exactness of printing — his arm feeling, as it were, 



through the series of lovers to the very face of the 
typos. In the present day, the old wooden press of 
Blacu is entirely discarded from use. 

To secure good printing, the following points arc 
essential 1. The typos, c.arefuUy set, fixed with 
precision in forma, rendered level all over, so that 
all parts may ho pressed alike, and tho whole 
properly cleaned by a wash of pot-ash lye. 2. A 
uniform wiring of tho surface, to give uniformity 
of colour. 3. Tho paper damped equably, neither 
too mucli nor too little, so as to take an impres- 
sion easily and evenly. 4. An equable, firm, 
and smart pressure, and with that degree of steadi- 
ness in the mechanism that tho sheet shall touch 
and leave tho types without shaking .and blurring. 
5. Caro in adjusting tho pointers (or gauge), so that 
perfect register m.ay bo secured in printing tho 
second side. 0. Such frequency in changing Jly or 
under-sheets on the tympan, that tho first side shall 
not get dirtied by off-setting when printing tho 
second side. 7. Tho laying of small patches on tho 
tympan, avhcrc, from any inequality, it seems neces- 
sary to bring up the pressing surface to a thorough 
equality. A regard to au these circumstances 
constitutes the duty of a pressman. Bad printing 
is usually a result of old and worn tyjies, want of 
proper cleaning, and an inferior kind of ink. 

Printing by naud-presses of an improved kind con- 



tinues to be used in tho case of limited impressions, 
or where extra care and elegance in typography 


are required; also where machinery is unattain- 
able ; but in general circumstances, and more par- 
ticularly to meet the demand for popular readmg, 
printing is now executed by one or other of the 
varieties of cylinder-presses, moved by steam- 
power. Attempts have indeed been made to 
introduce Hat-pressure machines, hy which as many 
as 700 sides can be printed per hour; hut these, 
though possessing the advantage of superseding 
severe bodily labour, and demanding only the ser- 
vices of a boy to lay on, and another to take off 
the sheets, have never become common. ^We offer 
a representation of a machine of this Itiud, made 
by J. Brown & Co., engineers, Kirkcaldy. More 
success, as regards flat-pressure machines, has been 
.attained in the United States, avhero much fine 
work is provided by a clever adaptation of this 
Idnd, p.articul.arly in New York, Boston, and Phila- 
dclphik No flat pressiwe, however, can compete, 
in point of speed, rvith the pressure which is 
communicated by revolving iron cylinders. 

Cylinder-printing is tho great modern fact in tho 
history of the art, progress in which department 
h.a 3 been facilitated hy tho invention of inking 
rollers made of a certain composition, to supersede 
tho old process of inldng by stuffed balls (see 
itoLLEKs). In 1700, Mr Nicholson, tho editor of 
the Philosophical Journal, procured a patent for 
certain improvements in printing, which patent 
embodies almost every principle since so success- 
fully applied to printing-machines ; and although 
ho did not c.arry his views into practical effect, 
little has been left for subsequent engineers to do, 
but to apply, in tho most judicious manner, tho 
principles ho laid down in his patent. Whether 
Mr Nicholson’s ideas wore known to Mr Kiinig, a 
German, is now uncertain ; but to him is due the 
distinguished merit of carrying steam-printing first 
into elfeot Arriving in London about ISO-I, ho first 
projected improvements on tho common press ; hut 
after a while, ho turned his attention to cylinder- 
printing. Tlio first result of his experimeuts was 
a small machine, in which tho two leading features 
of Nicholson’s invention were cmhrnood (the cylin- 
ders and tho inldng-roUers), which he exhibited to 
hir Walter, proprietor of the Times newspaper ; 
and on shewing what further improvements were 
contemplated, an .agreement was entered into for 
the erection of two machines for printing that 
journal Accordingly, on the' 2Sth of November 
lSl-1, tho publio were apprised that tho number of 
the Times of that dato was tho first ever printed 
by machinery, steam-propelled. At this period, 
but few persons knew of any attempts going on 
for tho attainment of this object; whilst among 
those connected with printing, it had often been 
talked of, but trc.ated as chimerical 

jVftcr the utility of cylindi-ical printing had been 
thus proved, it was thought highly desirable that 
the principle should be .applied to printing fine 
hook- work, where accurate register is indispens.ahle. 
This w.as, to .a certain extent, attained hy using two 
largo cylinders, tho sheet of paper being conveyed 
from tho bottom of tho first cyUudcr (where it had 
received tho first impression) by means of tapes, 
leading in a diagonal direction to the top of .the 
second cylinder, round which the shoot was carried 
till the second side was printed. The first machine 
of this description w,a3 erected at hlr Bensley’s 
ofiice, where it continued at work for some ye.ars, 
till more modem machines superseded it. 

In tho course of ISIS, Messrs Applegath and 
Cowper took out a patent for improvements in 
cylindrical printing machinery. The chief improve- 
ments avere, the applic.ation of two drums placed 
betivixt tho oylinders to insure aoouraoy in the 
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r.-zi.=tcr, over and under which the sheet was con- circumference each, and are placed about two feet 
voVL-d in it 3 pro'^resa from one cylinder to the other, apart. They are accurately turned, so that the 
inbt‘.'‘iil of bein'^ carried, as in Koni^j’a machine, in surfaces of the type-carriages and the cylmdcrs may 
a straight line from the one cylinder to the other; be perfectly parallel. The axis of each cylmder 
a-d the mode of distributing the ink upon tables works in brass bearings in the upright framework, 
instoadof rollers— two princinles which have secured where, by means of screws, the degree of pressure 
to machines of this construction a decided preference with %vhich the cylinders are allow^^ed to rest upon 
for line v.'ork. Machines of this construction were the types may be regulated to any degree of nicety, 
made by Applegath and Cowper for the principal The cylinders have a continuous rotary motion 
miiitin/establishment 3 inLondon.Pari 3 .Edinbur«h, towards each other, given by two large toothed 


made by Applegath and Cowper for the principal The cylinders have a continuous rotary motion 
printing establishments inLondon.Pari 3 ,Edinburgh, towards eacli other given by two large toothed 
Ld many other cities; and it is nearly upon the wheels, whilst the type-carnages move bacliivard 
model of their machines that other manufacturers aud forward under them. The movements are so 
now construct their steam-presses for the execution contrived that the type-carnage ® ^ 
of ordinary hook-ivork. Printing-machines may and returned to the same point dunn^ the penod 
bo divided^ into two distinct clLes-those for that the cyhnders have made one entae revolution ; 
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pLr“book- vork: in Xh consequently, each successive impression is taken 

Ld tho°se for printiimnewspapersfin which register from the types by the tt 'o\“Lderf a^^^ 

is not sought for, anif speed is of first consequence. The tii o drums p a iVia ■shppf of rianer to oass 

Apple-rath and Cowper’s hook-machine, as just for the purpose of causing' the sheet of paper to pass 
meutfone^d, remains the best of its kind. W smoothly and 

machine, moved by steam-power, froni pkee'^on thTcyHndL, and ca^ it forward through 

sists of a very strong cast-iron frame-work, secured , 3 ^ 3 ^^^ of which are observable 

s J ,, in the cut. These tapes are half an inch broad, and 

@ o.re formed into a senes of endless bands, arranged 

at certain distances apart, so as to fall into the 
interstices and margins of the forms, and therefore 
\ t^\ y ' 11 escape being crushed between the types and the 

n cyhnders. The machine may be stopped at any 

J instant by turning the handle of a lever. Such is 
1^ the form of the machine that has printed the 

Ip I ^ Many modified varieties of the cylinder machine 

PZS? have been introduced ; the most important of them 

AT -d IBEX'S is the Gripper. In this machine the types are laid 
on a travelling table like that described above ; the 
. cylinder which gives the pressure is reduced to 12 

Fig. 4— Book-Macluno. jg kches in diameter, the drums are dispensed 

with, and the tapes are replaced by a contrivance 
together by two ends and several cross-bars. To called a gripper. This consists of a series of brass 
this fi'arae, all parts of the machine are fixed- In grips like fingers arranged along, and fixed to the 
external figure, as seen in the cut, it is a large cylmder ; these seize the sheet at the proper moment, 
apparatus, of imposing appearance. On approaching and retain it till it is delivered printed. _ The smgle 
it when at work, we perceive two cylinders, as large gripper is supplied with points for registenng. In 
as hogsheads, revolving on upright supports; two the double or perfecting variety, the sheet is de- 
smaller cylinders or drums revolving above them ; livered from the first cylinder mto the grippers of 
and beneath, within the framework, a table, on the second. There are many varieties of gripper 
■which lie the types at both bnds, going constantly machines ; the most popular are the Wharfdale, a 
backward and forward. A belt from a steam- single, and the double gripper, named after its 
engine, acting upon a shaft in the frame, gives maker, M. Marinoni of Paris. They produce good 
motion to the whole apparatus. It 'will further work, and are well adapted for general purposes, 
be observed that a boy, marked a in the cut, is Non-registering machines for rapid prmting are 
standing on the top of some steps feeding in sheets of various kinds, according to the degree of speed 
of paper, each of ivhich, on being delivered, is swept which is demanded. In those first mtroduced, the 
round the first cylinder b (being held on by tapes), principle was that of pressure by a cyhnder on a 
gets its impression below from the types, is carried form of types laid upon a table, -which was passed 
over and betwixt the drums above, and then brought beneath it by a forward and retrovrade motion ; 
round on the , second cylinder c ; now it gets its the inking being effected as in the above described 
second side printed, and issuing into the space perfecting machines. Having recei-ved one side by 
between the cylinders, is seized by the boy d, who this means, the sheets were afterwards printed on the 
lays it on a table completely printed. The whole second side ; such second impression contammg tho 
operation is accompanied ivith a loud noise, from news up till the latest hour of going to press, ims 
the revolving of tho cylinders, the working of the species of single cylinder prmtmg-machmo -was 
notched wheels, and the driving of the table to and well adapted for newspapers of wnich only a few 
fro by a rack beneath, but without any strain on thousand copies were wanted ; and for thm purpose, 
the mechanism, or risk of injury to the attendants, it is still in use, particularly m provincml towns m 
On minutely examining the parts, wo observe that Great Britain. As presses of this sort, however, do 
at each end there is an apparatus of rollers taking not usually yield more than 4000 or 5000 impres- 
ink from a ductor or reservoir of that material, sions per hour, they are quite unfatted for printing 
and placing it upon a’ portion of the moving table newspapers having a circulation of 20,UUU copies 
beneath; here other rollers distribute it, while and upwards, the whole of which must be_ prompt y 
• others take it off aud roll it upon tho pages of produced by a certain hour every mornmg. o 
types, ready for each impression. liberation of newsiiapers from the obhgatory penny- 

The two prmting cylinders are nearly nine feet in stamp in 1855, caused so great an increi^e q 


PRINTING. 


circulation, that none of the ordinary processes, 
iucludiug that just referred to, was .at all .adequate 
for the work required. Recourse had to he made 
to an entirely new method of printiug, the invention 
of which is due to Richard M. Hoe of New York. 

Hoe’s process consisted in placing the tyj)e3 (for 
which stereotyjie plates 'were afterwards substi- 
tuted) on a horizontal cylinder revolving on its 
axis, against which the sheets were pressed by 
e.xterior and sin.aller cylinders. The p.age3 of typo 
were arranged in segments of a circle, each segment 
forming a frame that could ho fixed on the cylinder. 
These frames were technically called turtles. By 
the ingenious contrivance of making the brass rules 
that separate the columns of a bevelled or wedge 
shape, the thinner edge being towards the surface 
of the turtle, the form of typo w.as susceptible of 
being tightened up and made firm. The forms 
occupied only a portion of the main cylinder, the 


remainder affording space for the inking apparatus. 
The smaller surrounding cylinders for effeetiug 
the pressure were arranged in a frame-work, in 
connection with slopes, by which the sheets were 
fed in blank, and came out printed on one side. 
The size of the m.iiu cylinder, the number of ex- 
terior cylinders, and the rate of speed determined 
the number of impressions printed per hour. Such 
■was the method of working Hoe’s rotary machines, 
which, as wanted, were made with 2, 4, G, S, or 10 
subsidiary cylinders. The first introduced into 
Europe (with the exception of one made for the 
Paris newspaper. La Patric, in 1848) was one with 
six cylinders for printing Lloyd's Weehhj Neiospaper 
in Loudon, in 1857. Some idea of the process of 
working may be obtained from fig. 5, representing a 
rotary machine with six feeders. Such a machme 
with its six feeders, each laying in sheets at the rate 
of 2000 per hour, could deliver 12,000 impressions 



in the hour; and those with S and 10 cylinders in 
liroportion. 

About the time that the Hoe machines c.amo 
commonly into use, another great advance was 
made in the art of rapid printing. In 1859, .a long 
series of experiments ended in the successful sub- 
stitution of cui'vcd stereotype plates for p.ages of 
movable type. Besides cscaphig the risk and wc.ar 
involved in working p.ages of typo in circul.ar chases, 
the new method relieves the types from all direct 
printing-'work, so that the fount, instead of two 
years, m.ay hast twenty. 

The Hoe machine, however, avith all its advan- 
tages, retained the inconvenience of printing only 
one side at a time, and tho multiplication of the 
feeding cylinders introduced too many complie.a- 
tions. These difficulties have been entirely over- 
come by a new machine, tho ‘W.alter,’ contrived 
aud perfected between 1SG3 and ISOS by the man- 
ager of tho Times printing establishment, wliicli 
lirints both sides by one operation from a con- 
tinuous roll of paper. Tho ‘Walter’ m.achino is 
represented in fig. G. 

A reel of tightly rolled p.aper, just as it le.avcs 
tho mill, is placed at one end of tho machine, is 
damped while passing between small cylinders, and 
is then led between the first aud second of four 
cylinders, placed one above tho other, where it 
receives its first impression from tho stereotype cast 
of tho first cylinder. Tho paper then returns back- 
ward between tho second and third cylinders ; aud 
passing forward .again between tho third aud fourth. 


receives on its other side tho second impression from 
tho stereotype plates of tho lowest cylinder. Tho 
roll is next cut into sheets, aud the sheets numbered 
by an index. Carried up to the top of the machine, 
tho sheets descend perpendicularly, and are thrown 
.alternately b.ackwards and forw-ards on to boards 
held by two lads. 'These, avith tho striker, avho 
starts tho machine, are tho solo attcudants neces- 
sary. Tho paper travels at the rate of 1000 feet 
per minute, and tho finished sheets are delivered at 
tlio r.ato of 12,000 copies aud upwards per hour. 
Repeated experiment has proved that good avork 
m.ay bo dono at tho r.ato of 17,000 copies per hour. 
'Tho other aveb-printing machines differ more or less 
considerably in idea or details from that jaist 
described. Tho ‘Bullock,’ avhich is the invention 
of an American, has also dono excellent book-prmt- 
ing at tho r.ato of 12,000 sheets per hour. The 
‘Victory,’ nearly contomporaueous avith the ‘Walter,’ 
differs from it in several points. It does not damp 
tho p.aper ; it has only a single delivery ; but it 
delivers tho finished sheets ready folded. 'The 
‘.Prestonian ’ avill print from type, aa’herc.as all other 
aveb machines print only from stereotype. One of 
tho most recent aveb-printing p.atouts is the Hoe 
avcb-machine, avhich is also very favour.ably spoken 
of. 

By the introduction of tho steam-presses avhich 
aa’o have noav described, tho profession of the printer 
has aa’ithin these feav years undergone a most extra- 
ordinary roa'olution ; and .although feaver hand-press- 
men are noav employed th.au formerly, tho increase of 








PEIST-WOEKS— PEIOE. 


o\meiit to compositors, engineers, bookbinders, rose into importance; and, by a fortimate coinci- 
icc. iniian be very great. The principal .dence, the patents of various machines having about 
“ picfciaion has been since the year the same time expired, a new impulse was given to 

aoo-, \ilien me pirinimg of cheap literary sheets the trade. The making of printing machines has in 




Pi". 0. — ^I'ho Walter Printiii" Press. 


itself become a gro.at business. The printiug-ofuce 
is a factori’ ; and the interior of one of those con- 
cerns usually presents a remarkable spectacle of 
industry, animate aud inanimate, avhioh to a stranger 
le.avfe3 a lasting impression on the memory, av. c. 

PEIE'T-IVOEKS, in point of laav, arc regulated 
by the statutes 33 aud 31 Viet. c. 62, and 37 and 
33 Tick 0 . 4-1, so far as regards the labour of 
chddreu, young persons, aud women; and the 
statute applies^ to .all buildings where persons arc 
employed to print ligurcs, patterns, or designs upon 
any cotton, linen, woollen, avorsted, or silken y.aru, 
or avoven or felted fabric, .not being paper. The 
avoi'ks are subject to the inspection of the factories 
inspectors, to avhora particulars of the business and 
place are to be duly souk Children under 10 yc.ars 
of age are not to bo employed. Xo child under 11, 
or female, is to bo employed during the night. 
Children under 11 must be sent by the parent to 
school for at le.ast CD d.ay3 in the year, and certifi- 
cates of these school attendances must be obt.ained 
before a child can be employed. A child between 
uud 1-1 ranks as a young person if holding a 
certificate of proficiency in reading, nTitiiig, and 
arithmetic. A register is to be kept of all the 
persons employed, and the times of employment ; 
aud the cmplojunent of any one contrary to the 
act, subjects the occupier of the worics to a 
penalty. 

PEl'OE. See hloi'ASTEr.y. 

PEIOE, llATrnEW, an English poet, was horn, it 
m supposed, in London, where liis father was .a 
Joiner, on the 21st July 1661. He was educated, 
throudi the liberality of an uncle, at Westminster 
School ; and in 16S2, ho was sent by the Earl of 
Dorset, ■ wliose friendship he had formed, to St 
John’s College, Cambridge. Here he took his B.A, I 
301 I 


j obtained a fellowship, and made the aeguaintanoe of 
Charles Montagu, afterwards Earl of Halifax, in, 
I conjunction \vith whom ho produced 'I'hs City Mouse 
I and Country Mouse, written to lidicule Dryden, in 
ayhicli it did not in the least succeed, although it 
Eves j’et in virtue of its own wit, polish, and grace. 

After 16SS, P. was introduced to court by the 
Earl of Dorset, and was ai>pointed secretary to the 
embassy which was sent to the Hague in 1600. His 
conduct gave satisfaction to King William ; aud the 
lucky and well-mannered poet was appointed after- 
wards to several posts of a similar description. Ho 
was a favourite at the courts of Holland aud France. 
In 1701, P. entered parliament; and soon after 
he deserted the Whigs, aud went over to the Tory 
p.arty. In 1711, he was sent by government to 
Paris with private proposals for peace, and on Ins 
return, he brought with him one of the French 
ministers, who was invested with full powers to 
treak At P.’s house, shortly after, the representa- 
tives of the British government met the French 
plenipotentiary ; and his connection with this meet- 
ing was made the groimd of a charge of treason, on 
winch he was committed to prison, hut released 
after a confinement of two years, ■without a triak 
He had now nothing to hve by except bis fellow- 
ship and his wits. Tho publication of his poems by 
subscription, however, brought him 4000 guineas; 
and at the same time, Lord Harley, son of the Earl 
of O.xford, bought a small estate in Essex, and 
conferred it on him for life. At the age of 57, he 
died at the seat of tho Earl of Oxford, September 
IS, 1721. A monument was erected to him in 
Westminster Abbey. 

P. was one of the few poets who was also a diplo- 
matist and man of the world. Ho filled his public 
oiiiccs with credit to himself, aud he had the knack 
of nialdng friouds amongst those who had the giving 
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KOSCIAN-PBISOX DnCCPUXl 


«f pUeoBBdpenxioa^ Hi* poems, irUdt oocopriM 
oScs. TODM, ebutlei, eptgnuni, *Bd Ulo, an not 
' anch xea!^ lie baa no fire, no entlitUEatm, bat 
evciTt^^ is neat, pointed, KtU tamed; and bis' 
bphter pfeecs are graceful and isitly. If there 
is litUe inspiration in bis verse, there are the polish 
and felicity of a scholar and man of society. , . 

mi’SOIA?? (Lat Pmeumtu), snmaoed C*SAia- 
rsats, cither because he was bom or edneated in 
the toivn of Cicsarca, is perhaps, jn point of reprrta- 
tion,thc first of Latin grammsrisns, though ope of 
the last in point of time. He belopai to the middle 
of the 6th a, if ho is not even wnsidctably later, for 
ho is mentioned by Panins Diaconns as a contem- 
porary of Cassiodoms (4GS — 5G2 jLn.}. Ho tanght 
Latin at Constantinople, probably to the impensl 
conrt, for ho enjoyed a government salary. _ The 
■work vrhich' has mainly preserved his name is his 
Commtnlariorum Oratnmalicorum Libri XYIII^ 
dedicated to his patron tho consul Jnlianns. The 
first 10 books treat of tho different parts of speech 
ns conceived by the undents ; tho remaining two 
nro devoted to syntax, and in one MS. bear "the 
separata tiOo of J3e Conttruclione lU/ri duo. P.’s 
. Commentary is,, for the time, a solid and compre- 
hensive work, tho production of a man of grwt 
learning and good sense, and is <mriched ■with 
quotations from many GrMk and Latin anthora no 
longer extant, ^o epitome ciccntcd by tho 
German bishop, Habanns Maums (flor. in tho Oth 
c.), was very popular in thd'middlc ages. Besides 
the Commentary, P- ■wroto six staallcr grammatical 
frcatiscs, and two hexameter poems of the didactic 
sort, Dt Lauda ImperatorU Anatlatii, and a free 
translation of tlio PcriegeBia of Ljonysins. The 
first edition of P. appo.arod at Vcnico (1470) ; the 
best is 'that by Krcm (2 vols., Ldp. lSlO — 1820). 
—The phrase, ‘ to break tho head of Priscian,’ means 
to grossly violate the rules of grammar. 

PBISCI'LLIAH, the author, or rather tho chief 
propaffiitor in Spain, during tho latter part of tho 4th 
c., of tho doctrines professed by the sect known from 
his name ns PmscimANisis, The first seed of their 
doctrines is said to have been carried into Spain by 
a Memphian named Marcus. P. was a man of nohio 
birth; and by his eloquence and ascetio life obtained 
so much consideration, that a numerous party, j 
including some priests, and at least two bishops, ; 
attaohef themselves to his schooL His doctrine was 
substantially that of tho hlonichroans (q. v.). Ho 
taught • expressly tho Dualism and tho Docetism of 
that sect, and it is equally certain that ho .adopted 
tho menu consequences as to marriage, by 
which ' they had rendered themselves obnoxious 
even to tho civil autboritios in tho East and Afripu 
Ho was warmly opposed by two , bishops, Idacius 
and Ithacius; and tho council of Cssar-Angusto 
(Saragossa) havmg in tho year 380 condemned his 
doctrines, a decree for his banishment was issued in 
tho same yc.ar. ’ Ho not only obtained, however, a 
reversal of this decree, but succeeded in effecting 
tho banishment of bis chief opponent, Ithadus. By 
nn appeal to tho usurper Maximus at Trovcs, Ithacins 
causea P. and several of bis followers to bo brought 
to trial, and put to death, in 3S5 ; a proceeding 
which was regarded with so much abhoricnco by St 
Martin of Tours, St Ambrose, and other bishops, that 
they separated from tho . communion of Ithacius. 
ttto sect did not die out rrith its founder, though 
there was a considerable reaction against it at the 
dose of tho 4th e. ; and at all times through _Uio' 
medieval period wo find its traces under various 




in Languedoc, and in-Northem Italy. 

PBISM, in Geometry, a solid figure which can 
7T0 


b* mrt Mnly k if . wi 


of pbm* fignrwi.:.(>riw%l>H «uadnUt(tali^%fl») 
exactly in iiM !>• crt.aM M 

paper or any fUa,plal<'aiii:f(iiid om above 
otto, and then tbfvrbaiefaatalMKMMr ceab^. 
It iriil thus be a«(n that ned boliom pt tSa, 

prism are similar, equak sMdyartUal;.te .each oUaer,' 
and that the sida areplaae Mssm^saeUagnlar if Ua 
prism be 'right' (L e^ if in •Uie’ a beve’ BlUtitio e tbe 


iMO-’.^Xhe 


pOe of plane fignree be bwltVinfisnassUcsilarij), 
and rhomboidal if the prissn W.^wIgiBa* (Lsk, if usa 
jde slopq to one ride) ; liitt^.isader HreimnBKaneH 
the riddi of a prism snnat ba' vaialilavnme.’, ^Xbe 
top and bottom ftoa inay,.W.feifissv.ktHli^i^ 
■qnatea, panUsknams, ec gwidrlliftiiriii' ; jmy 

aort, or ngniee of S, B, -7, ice. 
both are. alike; and ^ nnmber oriUm:m^tM 
plane figure ■whldi forms the' .dr.^tjeMmi, oi 
coniao. detenainea the . number .^of fmm';»sf ;;;tls» 
prism ; ' thus,' in ■ a .triangular prism,- ibrnlfma' 6 
faces in sll (3 sidm snd 2 ends) ; in a q nadmi imslar 


vertiesd height, their solid content is the mnus 'had 
is fonnd hy mnltiplying the arca'of the base bjr^ the 
vertical- height. The Pawdldcpiped (q-T.) • • 
quadrangular prism, and tho cube la a parfocnlar caN 
of the parallcfcpipeA— Piask, in Opti^' is a trian- 
gular prism of ghus or other transparent suhetance, 
its two ends being isosceles .triangles, and liavmg 
most frequently a very acute vertical angle, which 
gives tho prism tho appearance of a long wedge. 
'The prism is a most important inriiromcnt in experi- 
ments on tho refraction of light and,' ih' tho handa 
of tho most eminent optical philoMphcrs| has been 
tho means of largely adding to tho science of optics, . 
Seo KmiAcnos. ■■•:■■■'..• 

PBISOH DISCIPLINE means tho method ia 
which criminals, or, other persons subjected to 
imprisonment nro managed. -In this, which is its 
original Bonso, prison discipline, as Mtually prac- 
tised, may bo good op bad m tho estimation of the 

S erson speaking of it. , Of late, however, tho term 
as obtained .a now meaning, having boon u^ to 
express not merely tho practice^ of ruling prison^ 
but tho Bcicnco of properly niling them. ■ It ' has 
gone oven further, ana sometimes lias .been used 
to express tlio principles of penal adrainistmtion, 
or tho philoso^y and practico'-of punishment.' 
This has arisen from ; tho cixchmstanco, that , 
gradually otiicr punishments have been dropped in 
this coiintiy, and detention "Aithin edifices and the ■. 
ground attached -to them has become almost the 
only method of punishment for. crimes.. Torture,',, 
exposure in tho pillory, and other like dedications’ 
of tho offender to publio vengeance, have been long 
abandoned as barbarous. Dcath-punidimcnt has 
been much narrowed in its application; and trans- 
IKjrtation, apart from' any question , ns to its effec- 
tiveness, has been rendered impracticable, except 
within a very narrow compass. “Wo got ndtbing 
from 'tho pracKoo of the tunes anterior to. Chris- 
tianity, nor yet from that of the middle agc% to 
help 'US in estimating modern systems^ of piiioa- 
discipline. They nro a development of civilisation ; 
nnd,' contradictory ns it m.njr seem to say .so,' of, 
personal liberty. Tho institution of slavery renders 
any such system 'unnecessary. It removes tho func- 
tion of punishing ordinay criminals from the pnblio 
administration of ,tho affairs of a state, and pl^cs 
it in private bands. Hence, we have no’ criminal , 
law, properly, speaking, coining down to us from 
antiquity. The corpus juris, so full of minutd regn- - 
lations in. all matters of civic right, has very little ’ 
criminal law, because tho c riminals became slavesj' 


..vA ceased to be objects of the attention of the law. 
"WLen imx'visonincnt became a function of the state 
the administration of justice, it was often care- 
and hence tyrannically, exercised, because 
ilie jn-aetiee of awarding it as a x)unisbnient arose 
:n.ne raj'idiy than tlie organisation for controlling 
its On several occasions, grave abuses have been 
jXijOicd b^' xjarliamontary inquiries and otherwise 
in the nr.ictice of orison discipline in this country. 


in the xmictice of prison discipline in this country, i 
Tile exertions of Howard, ilrs h'ly, and other inves- t 
ti^ators awahened in the public mind the question, j 
"vhotlier any jiractice in which the public interest f 
was so much involved, should be left to something i 
like mere chance — to the negligence of local autlio- > 
ritics, and the personal diGX>03itiou of jailers. The 1 
tendency lately has been to regulate prison (Usci- 
pline with extreme care. The public sometmies 
complain that too much pains is bestowed on it— 
that criminals are not worthy of having clean well- 
ventilated apartments, wholesome food, slriluil medi- 
cal attendance, industrial training, and education, 

;is they now have in this country. There are many 
arguments in favour of criminals being so treated, 
and the objections urged against such treatment, • 
are held by those who are best acquainted with 
the subject to be invalid; for it has never been . 
maintained by any one that a course of crime 
has been commenced and pursued for the purpose 
of enjoying the advantages of imprisonment. 
Perhaps those who chiefly promoted the several 
■Drominent systems expected from^ them greater 
results, in the shajie of the reformation of criminals, . 
than any that have been obtained. If they have , 
been, disappointed in this, it can, at all events, he : 
said that any prison in the uow recognised sj'stcm 
is no longer like tlie older x^r^sons, an institution 
in which the young criminals advance into the rank 
of proficients, and the old improve each others 
skill by mutual communication. The system now 
received is that of separation, so far as it is practic- 
able. Two other systems were tried— the silent 
system and the solitary system. The former imposed 
entire silence among the prisoners even when 
assembled together; the latter endeavoured to 
accomplish their complete isolation from sight of or 
commuuioatioa with their race._ By the separate 
system, the criminals are prohibited from comrnum- 
cating with each other; but they are visited by 
various persons with whom intercourse is more 
likely to elovato than to debase— as chaplains, 
teachers, scripture-readers, the superior ofBcers of 
the prison, and those who haVe the external control 
over it. 

PEISONERS OF WAR are those who are 
captured from the enemy during naval or military 
operations. By the haws or recognised prmciples of 
-war, the entire people of a vanquished tov-m, state, 
or nation become the .absolute property of the 
victors; hut civilis.atiou has greatly modilied this 
stern rule, and, except when a country is devastated 
for military reasons, it is rare for non-combatant 
citizens to he subjected to peualtics of conquest, 
beyond the levying of contributions in money or 
provisions. The combatants who have laid down 
their arms become prisoners of war. Their hves 
nud liberty are at the disposal of their conquerors, 
and even in modern times, their lives are sometimes 
taken, as, for instance, when Napoleon put the 
Turkish prisoners to death at Jaffa in 1799; other- 
wise, prisoners of war are kept in confinement until 
peace ensues, or they are exchanged for prisoners of 
their conqueror’s nation, held in cajitiyity by tueir 
own countrymen. It is unusual to subject prisonws 
of war to penal discipline; but tbe loss of liberty 
and hard faro (for, of course, they are allowed no 
more tlian a bare subsistence) render captivity 


sufficiently irksome. In ancient times, the treat- ! 
ment of prisoners of war w.as far more severe. In 
the Greek wars, it w.as no uncommon thing to put 
the whole adult male population of a conquered 
state to the sword, while the women and children 
were enslaved. Although the putting to death of 
prisoners hec.ame less frequentj they and their 
families averc commonly reduced to slavery to as 
recent a period as the 13th centm-y. About that 
time, the more humane custom of exchanging 
prisoners came into practice. Notwithstanding 
frequent exchanges, large numbers of prisoners accu- 
mulate during war. In ISll, about 47,600 Fiench 
wero prisoners in England, while 10,300 English 
languished in the prisons of France. See Paeole. 

PEISEE'ND, a town of European Turkey 
(Albania), capital of a district, on the Rieka, SO 
miles east of Scutari. It is one of the most beauti- 
ful, rich, and iudustnoiis towns in Turkey, with 
a citadel situated upwards of 1100 feet above sea- 
level. It contains an immense number of bazaars, 
and carries on an active trade in flints, saddlery, 
glass, copper, and steel wares. Among its edifices 
are 15 mosques. Pop. 35,000. 

PRISTI'NA, a town of European Turkey, in the 
vil.ayet of Monastir, 30 miles north-north-east of 
Prisrend, stands on a hill, and is the most consider- 
able town in Old Servia. Pop. 12,000. 

PRISTIS. See Sawfish. 


PRTTHU is the name of several legendary kings 
of ancient India. It is, however, especially one king 
of this name who is the favourite hero of the Pu^ 
fm'as. His father w.as Ven'a, who perished through 
his avickedness ; for when he was inaugurated mon- 
arch of the earth, he caused it to be everywhere 
proclaimed that no worship should be performed, no 
oblations offered, and no gifts bestowed upon tho 
Brahmans. The R'ishis, or Saints, hearing of this 
proclamation, entreated the king to revoke it, but 
in vain ; bonce they fell upon him, and slew him. 
But the kingdom uow being without a king, as 
Ven'a had left no offspring, and the people hemg 
without protection, the sages assembled, and con- 
sulted how to produce a son from the body of the 
dead king. First, then, they nibbed to thigh ; 
from it, thus rubbed, came forth a hemg called 
Nishada; and by this means the wickedness of 
Ven'a havinr' been expelled, they proceeded to rub 
tho ri<Tht arm of the dead king, and by this friction 
cn^en^ered P., who came forth resplendent m 
person, and in to right hand the mark of the discus 
of Vishuu, which proved him to be a umversaL 
emperor, one whose power would be invincible even 
by the gods. The mighty P. soon removed the 
grievances of the people; he protected the earth, 
performed many sacrifices, and gave liberal gffts to 
tbe Brahmans. On being informed that, m the 
interval in which the earth avas without a king, all 
vegetable products had been uathheld, and that, 
consequently, the people had perished, he m great 
wrath marched forward to assail the earth, iho 
earth, assuming tho figure of a cow, fled before him; 
but seeing no escape from the power of the kmg, at 
last submitted to him, and promised to renew her 
fertility, provided that he made aU places leveL 
P therefore uprooted mountains, levelled the sur- 
face of the earth, established boundaries of towns 
and villa-res, and induced his subjects to take up 
their abode where the ground was made level. 

• The earth now fulfilled her promise ; and as i., by 

• thus granting her new life, became, as it were, her 
1 father, she was henceforth called Pr'ithivl. However 
r ut-.tle the worth of this piece of popular ethology 
. —for pj-'ilMvi, or pt-’itliioi, ‘earth,’ the feminme 
r of pr'itiM (Greek plain) means etymolo^cally 


PRIVATE— Pnn’Y-COUJsCIL 


‘the large’ or ‘avide’ — tlie legend of P. itself 
seems to record, some Hstorical fact reganling the 
ci%-ilising influences exerted by a great king of 
Hindu antiquity. 

PRIVATE, the title applied in the British army 
to a common soldier of the cavalry and infantry ; 
the corresponding rank in the artillery being gunner 
or driver, and in the engineers, the sapper. The 
pay of a private is one shilling a day in the infantry, 
and l.f. 2d. in the cavalry — exclusive of a free ration 
or corresponding allorvance. A private in the cavalry 
is sometimes called a trooper. 

PRIVATEETl, a ship owned hy a private 
individual, which, under government permission, 
expressed hy a Letter of Jlarqne (q. v.), makes war 
upon the shipping of a hostile power. To^ malrc 
war upon an enemy ■without this commission, or 
upon the shipping of a nation not specified in it, is 
piracy. Privateering ■was abolished by mutual 
agreement among European nations by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1S5G. It is doubtful, however, how far 
that abolition would stand in a general war, for 
privateering is the natural resource of a nation 
W'hose regular navy is too weak to make head 
•against the maritime power of the enemy, especiaUy 
when the latter offers the tempt.itiou of a wealthy 
commerce. 

PRI'VET (Ligustrum), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Oteacea, containing a number of species 
of shrubs and small trees wdth opposite leaves, which 
are simple and entire at the margin ; the flowers 
small, white, and in terminal panicles ; the calyx 
sbghtly 4-toothed ; the corolla funnel-shaped and 
4-cleft; the stamens two, projecting beyond the lube 
of the corolla; the berries 2-celled. Common P. 
(i. vulgare) is a shrub growing in bushy places and 
about the borders of woods in the middle and south 
of Europe, and in some parts of Britain, now also 
naturalised in some parts of North America. It j 
has half-evergreen, smooth, lanceolate le.aves; andj 
berries about the size of peas, black, rarely white, 
yellow, or green. The flowers have a strong and ] 
sweetish smell ; the leaves are mildly astringent, 
and ■n-ere formerly used in medicine ; the berries, 
which hang on the shrub during winter, have a 
dis.agreeable taste, but seiwe as food for many kinds 
of birds ; they are used for dyeing red, and ivith 
various additions, green, blue, aud black. A rose- 
coloured pigment obtained from them is used for 
colom'iug maps. The wood is hard, and is used 
by turners, and by shoemakers for making wooden 
pegs. P., although not spiny, is much used for 
hedges, often mixed with some spiny shrub, or 
with beech. It bears clipping well, and grows well 
in the smoke of towns, also under the shade of trees. 
— A number of species of P. are natives of different 
parts of the East, and some of them have begun 
to be introduced into shrubberies in Britain. — All 
kinds of P. grow re-adily from cuttings. 

PRI'VILBGE (Lat. privllegium, homprivata lex, 
a private law), a special ordinance or regulation, 
in virtue of which an iudividual or a class enjoys 
certain immunities or rights fi'om or beyond the 
common provisions of the general law of_ the 
community. It differs from a dispensation inp,^- 
much as the latter merely relaxes the existing 
law for a particular case or cases, while the privi- 
lege is a permanent and general right. Of ancient 
and medieval legislation, the law of privilege 
formed an important branch ; and, in truth, the 
condition of the so-caUed ‘privileged classes’ avas 
in aU respects different, soeiaUy, civilly, and even 
religiously, from that of the non-priviloged. In 
canon law, there ■were two privileges enjoyed by 
the clergy, which deservm especial notice, from the 
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frequency of the historical .allusious to them — the 
‘privilege of the canon ’ (privihgUini ca)ioius) and the 
‘prhrilego of the forum’ (pWriftyiaai Jbrl). By the 
former,' the person of the clereymau, of whatever 
degree, was protected from violence by the })cnalty 
of excommunication against the offender ; by tlio 
latter — ^Irnown in England as ‘benefit of clergy’ 
(q. a'.) — the clergyman w.a3 exempted from the 
ordinary civil tribunals, and could only be tried in 
the ecclesiastical court, hlost of the purely civil 
pjrivileges are abolished throughout Europe by 
modern legislation. 

PRIVILEGED DEBTS, in the Law of Scot- 
land, such debts as are first p.aid out of certain 
funds. Thus, when a man dies, a cert.ain sum is 
allowed out of his estate for Mournings (q. v.) to 
the widow aud children. In case of bankruptcy, 
servants’ wages are privileged to a certain extent. 
— Privileged Deeds are holograph deeds, which 
are exempted from the statute which reqiures other 
deeds to be signed before witnesses. 

PRIVY- CHAMBER, Gentlemen of the, 
officers of the roy,al household of England, instit- 
uted by King Henry VII., to attend on the king I 
aud queen .at comt, .and in their progresses, diver- I 
sions, &c. Por a number of years past, no services 
haam been required of these officers, and no s.alary 
or fee is attached to the office. There are also four 
Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy-oh.amber, ayho are 
in regular attendanee on the sovereign, waiting in 
the Presence-chamber, and attending on the royal 
person ; they have the honoim of condueting her 
Majesty, in the absence of the higher officers. 

PRIVY-COUNCIL {consilium regis privatum), 
an assembly of advisers on matters of state appointed 
by the sovereign. The Privy-council of England 
e.xj 3 ted at a very early period in the history of the 
country. It w.rs in its beginning a small permanent 
committee, or minor council, selected by the king 
out of the great coimeil, or parliament ; aud in its 
powers were ineludcd — what still forms one of its 
functions — ■the right to inquire into all offences 
.'ig.ainst the state, .and to commit offenders for tri.-il 
before the proper courts of law. It also frequently 
assumed the cognizance of questions of private right,, 
a practice against which the statute IG Charles 1. 
c. 10 was direoted, enacting that neither king nor 
council should have any jurisdiction in matters 
reg.arding the estates and liberties of the subject, 
which should be tried in the ordinary tribunals of 
the country. The Coun.cil in early times consisted of 
the Chancellor, the Treasurer, the Justices of either 
bench, the Escheaters, the Serjeants, some of the 
principal Clerks of the Chancery, and other members 
nominated by the Idng, who were generally bishops, 
calls, and barons. The Star-chamber and Court of 
Requests were both committees of Privy-oouneik 
The number of members, which had originally been 
12, was gradually increased; and ■ndien the large 
number had become inconvenient, the sovereign 
sought the advice of a select body of the more 
influential among them. Charles II. limited the 
number of councillors to 30, 15 of whom comprised 
the chief officers of state and the ex officio members, 
to whom were added 10 peers .and 5 commoners 
n,amed by the sovereign ; and it was intended thai 
the Council, thus remodelled, shoidd practically 
resume its original duties, and have the eonti-ol ol 
every p.art of the executive administration. Th( 
.Court of Privy-couuoil has, however, long ceasec 
to discharge the function of advising the crown oi 
the general affairs of government and state policy, : 
select number of the body, imder the deuominatioi 
of the Cabinet Council, forming the recognisei 
executive council of the crown. See hliNisxR^v. Th 
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list of privy-councillors now inclntles the members 
of the royal family, the Archbishops of Canterbury 
anil York, the Bishop of London, the great officers 
of state, the Lord Chancellor and judges of the 
Courts of Lquity, the Chief Justices of the Coiuts 
of Common Law, the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty 
Judges, and the Judge Advocate, several of the 
Puisuo Judges, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, the Ambassadors, some of the Ministers 
Plenipotentiary and Governors of Colonies, the 
Commauder-iu-chicf, the ilaster-general of the 
Ordnance, the First Lord of tlie Admiraltjr, and 
generally also a Junior Lord of the Admiralty, 
as well as necessarily all the members of the 
Cabinet. The Vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, and the President of 
the Poor-law Board, are also generally membei-s of 
the Privy-council ; and sometimes other persons 
who have filled responsible offices under the crown- 
It is now understood that no members attend the 
deliberations of Council excepjt those who are 
especially summoned. In ordinary cases, only the 
ministers, the great officers of the Household, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, are summoned ; but 
on some extraordinary occasions, summonses are 
sent to the whole Council — this was last done to 
receive her hlajesty’s communication of her intended 
marri.age. Meetings of Council are usu.ally held 
at intervals of three or four weeks at her Majesty’s 
residence ; and the attendance of six privy-coun- 
cillors at least, with one of the clerks of Council, 
is considered necessary to constitute a council. 

A pruiy-councillor must be a uatur.al-born subject 
of Great Britain. The office is conferred by the 
sovereign’s nomination, without any patent or grant, 
and completed by taking the oath of office. The 
duties of a privy-councillor, as defined by this oath, 
are — to the best of his discretion, duly and impar- 
tially to advise the king ; to keep secret his cotuiscl; 
to avoid corruption ; to strengthen the king’s 
council in all that by them is thought good for 
the king and his landj to withstand those who 
attempt the contrary, and to do all that a true 
councdlor ought to do to his sovereign lord. The 
office of privy-councillor formerly fell by the demise 
of the crown; hut by G Anno, c. 7, the Privy- 
. council continues to exist for sue months’ longer, 
.unless sooner determuied by the successor. Imme- 
diately on the' decease of the sovereign, the Privy- 
council now assembles and proclaims his successor, 
the Lord Chancellor affixing th§ Great Seal to the 
proclamation. The membei-s of the Privy-council 
.are then re-sworn as council of the successor, and 
•take the oath of allegiance, after which a pri'vy- 
council is held, and the sovereign makes .a declar- 
ation of his designs for tho good government of the 
•realm, and subseribes tlm recpiisite oaths. 

The king iu Council, or a committee of the 
Lords of Council, have been empowered by various 
statutes to issue orders which are to h.avc tho force 
• of laav, parliament thus delegating its authority to 
regulate such matters .as may be more conveniently 
■regulated by Order in Council. In cases of extreme 
public emergency, at a time when parliament was 
not sitting. Orders in Council have sometimes been 
.issued in contravention of the existing law, and the 
indemnification of p.arliament has afterwards been 
.sought. See Obdeks ix Council. The sovereign, 
with the advice of tho Privy-cduncil, is also em- 
powered to issue proclamations, which, however, 
must be in accordance with, and in furtherance of, 
the law of the land. See Pnoci..V3r,VTiON. 

Almost every act of importance done by the 
sovereign in person is performed in Council — such 
as declarations of, or public engagements by, the 
sovereign, and consent to marriages by members 


of the roy.al family. Among the functions of the 
Privy-council are also the appointment of sheriffs 
in England and ‘Wales, and the issuing of orders 
for the laying on or removing of quarantine, or for 
granting reprisals, or for embargoes. Tho sovereign 
in Coimcil has still more ample Authority in all that 
relates to the colonies, including the making and 
enforcing of laws in such colonies as have no 
representative assemblies; and approving or dis- 
allowing the legislative acts of such as do possess 
them. 

A large part of tho business of the Privy-council 
is tr.ansaoted by committees, to whieh petitions and 
other matters are submitted by the queen in Council. 
Among the permanent committees of Privy-counoil 
arc the Board of Council for Trade and Foreign 
Plantations (see Tb.uje, Board oe) ; the Committee 
of Council for Education, appointed in 1S39, to 
distribute the sum voted annually for educational 
purposes; and the Judicial Committee of Privy- 
couucih This last-named committee consists of the 
Keeper of the Great Seal, the Chief Justices, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Chief Baron and other 
great judicial officers, with any two other pri'vy- 
councillors who may be named by the sovereign. 
It was established by 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 41, for 
the ])urposc of deciding certain questions of right or 
privilege, iiartioularly with regard to the colonies, 
and hearing appeals in certain classes of cases, 
which, notwithstanding the above-cited act of 
Charles I., still fell under tho jurisdiction of the 
Privy-council. Among these are appeals from the 
Courts of Equity, colonial .appe.ils both at Common 
Law and in Equity, as also those causes which, 
prior to its abolition by 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 92, 
Avero reviewed by the Court of Delegates (see 
Deleq.ites, Court of), as the supremo court of 
appeal in ecclesiastical and maritime cases. Tho 
powers of the judicial committee of tho Privy- 
council harm been enlarged and regulated by C and 
7 Viet. c. 38. Tho powers possessed by tho (leneral 
Board of Health, instituted by 11 and 12 Viet, 
c. 18, and 17 and 18 Viet. c. 95, are now, bjf 21 and 
22 Viet. 0 . 97, vested in tho Privy-council. The 
acts of committees of the Privy-council are desig- 
nated Acts of the Lords of the Council, in contr.a- 
distinctiou from Orders iu Council, made hy the 
sovereign, who is personally present, by advice of 
the Privy-council. The crown may refer to a 
Committee of Council any petition or claim of right 
for Avhich the ordinary tribunals afford no remedy. 
Tho Lords of Council constitute a Court of Record 
for tho hivestigation of offences against the st.ate, 
the offenders being committed for trial before the 
ordinary tribunals. Certain state investigations, 
not of a criminal kind, har-c also been held to fall 
within their jurisdiction, such as tho inquiry into 
the insanity of George III., the claim of Queen 
C.aroline to be crowned as consort of George IV., 
and questions regarding alleged illegal marriages 
of the royal family. 

The Pri'vy-council is styled collectively ‘ Her 
Majesty’s most Honourable Privy-co'micil.’ Privy- 
councillors are entitled to tho designation ‘Eight 
Honourable’ prefixed to their name, and take 
precedence next after Knights of the Garter. The 
personal security of a member of Privy-council 
was formerly guarded by certain statutes, visiting 
with fine a blow struck iu his house or presence, 
and making it felony to conspire against him or 
assault him in the execution of his office ; but 
these immunities wore done away Avith by 9 Geo. 
IV. 0. 31. 

Tho Lord President of the Council is the fourth 
great officer of state, and is appointed by letters- 
patent under the Great Seal, The office is very 
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ancient, and was revived by Cliarles 11. in favour 
of tbe Earl of Shafteabury. 

Scotland possessed a Privy-oouncil, 'wbicb rvas 
merged in that of England by 0 Anne, c. G. There 
is a Privy-council for Ireland, which at present 
consists of 5S members, who are sworn pursuant 
to a sign-manual warrant directed to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

PEIVY-COUNCIL (CosiMiTTEE op) ON 
EDUCATION. Till within the last forty 
years, primary education in England was left 
in the hands of individu.als .and societies. The 
only societies of importance which endeavoured 
to overtake the enormous educational destitution 
which prevailed, were the British and Foreign 
School Society’, founded under the p.atronage of 
George III. ; and the National Society, of more 
recent date. Tlie first-mentioned Society endea- 
voured to get rid of all religious difficulties by 
.avoiding the use of catechisms in the school, and 
confining themselves to the use of the Bible rdone. 
The Church party, however, felt th.at in accepting 
for the children of the country a religious training 
so v.ague, they were untrue to their principles, an2 
would probably fail to secure for the young any 
efficient religious instruction .at aU. Accorffingly, 
the National Society was set on foot as a specially 
Church institution. The object of both these 
Societies w.as, by moans of contributions collected 
I from benevolent persons, to aid in the foundation 
' and maintenance of elementary schools throughout 
I Ensland and Wales. 

, The iJrevailing destitution was, however, too 
' widespread to bo met by voluntary associations, 
and h consequently became neccs3.ary that the 
State should take some share in the education of 
the people. Parliamentary gj-ants of small amount 
were made, which were distributed by the Tre.asm-v 
under regulations issued in lS:i.3, the chief of which 
was as follows : ‘ That no appilication bo entertained 
by the Treasury unless a sum bo raised by private 
contribution equal, at least, to one-half of the total 
I cstim.ated_ esiienditure.’ These grants were for the 
I purpose of erecting school-buildings. In 1S39, after 
I considerable opposition, it was resolved to increase 
I the p.arliamentar^- grant, and to appoint a Commit- 
I tee of Her M.ajcsty’s Pri\y-council to administer 
I it. On the 3d June 1S39, an order of Council laid 
doum, that the grants of previous years not yet 
appiropriatcd. r.3 well as the grant for the current 
j year, should be expended for the erection of schools, 

I and that ilO.OOO voted for Nonual Schools in lS3o 
should bo given in equal jjroportions to the British 
1 and Foreign and the National Societies. The Privj'- 
council Committee did not at first contemplate 
aiding any schools but those in connection with 
the two Societies which we have just named; but 
in September of 1S39, they resolved to aid other 
schools, where special circumst.anccs prevented their 
affiliation to the Societies. In the course of a year 
or two it came practically to this, th.at all scliooia 
were aided in ichicli the Bihli was ilalbj read from 
the anthorU’^d version. 

The v.arious religions denominations, under the 
influence, partly, of the strong pecHui.rry induce- 
ment held out by the Committee of Council, now 
began to exert themselves to erect schools, and to 
claim state aid. The Committee of CoimcU, seeing 
the large probable increase in the number of 
schools requiring to bo maintained p.artially out 
of the st.ate funds, had their attention specially 
directed to the principles of their administration, 
and the conditions on which .alone aid was to be 
granted. _ The first measure of impiortance was 
the appointment of inspectors of schools. These 
were appointed by Her hlajesty; but the Church 
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of England w.as permitted to exercise a veto on- 
those nominated for the inspection of Church 
schools, and the dissenting education committees- 
were allowed a si mil ar pria*ilege with reference to 
those nominated for dissenting schools. No school 
was to be admitted to government aid in any form 
which did not declare its willingness to submit to- 
inspection. The next measure of importance was 
the determining of the conditions on which aid 
should be given, first, for the erection, and, 
secondly, for the maintenance of schools. Grants- 
|for the former purpose were given in propor- 
tion to the number of children to bo educated 
and the amoimt of money raised by private 
contribution. 

In 1S4G, the first stop seems to have been made 
towards making grants for the mainlenance of 
schools. It was resolved to apprentice promising 
boys to their teachers — these boys to give assist- 
ance in the schnol-worl:, and to be paid stipends by- 
goverumeut. The masters were to give speci.al 
instruction to these boys in terms of a programme 
drawn up by the Commit, too of Council, and they 
were to be paid a small sum per annum for dis- 
charging this duty, .it the same time, it was 
resolved to distribute gratuities annually amoa'' 
deserving teachers. ^ 

The course of instruction for these apprentices, 
who were to be designated pupil-teachers, extended 
over five years. 

In contemplation of the close of the apprentice- 
ship of pupil-teachers, it was further resolved to- 
grant them a scholarship or bursary, to enable them 
to pursue their studies at one of the numerous nude- 
and femalq normal schools which had come into 
existence; .and at the conclusion of their training, 
to allow a grant of money to the normal school to- 
which they had resorted. The Queen’s Scholarship, 
as the bmsary was called, was fixed .at £20 ; and 
the grants to the normal school at £20, £25, and 
£30, according as they had ti-aineJ the student for 
onp, two, or three years — two-thirds of these sums 
being allowed in the case of female students. It 
avas further necessary to contemplate the comple- 
tion of the norm.al-school trainmg, and to endeavour 
to secure for the public service the well-trained 
teachers who had been educated at the pubUo 
expense. Accordingly, it was resolved to grant to- 
teachers suras ranging from £15 to £30 per annum 
(and two-thirds of these sums in the case of 
fem.alc3), provided the school-buildings in which 
they taught, and the character of their teaching, 
were satisfactory to Her Majesty’s inspectors. A 
condition, afterwards added, w.t3, th.at the teacher 
should receive from local sources, including school- 
fees, not less than twice the amoimt paid by 
government, of which one-half shoidd be from- 
voluntary subscriptions. The amount which the- 
teacher miglit claim, besides being payable only on 
the conditions stated above, w.as made partially 
dependent on the grade of certificate obtained at 
the normal school The certilicate w.a3, and still 
continues to be, granted on the student’s passing 
a satisfactory examination in all the subjects taught 
in elementary schools. 

A new code was introduced in June 1SG3. The- 
provisions of this code were suggested by a Boyal 
Commission, appointed to inquire into the state 
of primary instruction. They reported a want of 
attention in elementary schools to the younger 
children and to the more elementary br.anchcs. In 
1S53, a minute had been issued by the Privy-council, 
enabling schools to claim, in addition to the aug- 
mentation of teachers’ salaries referred to above, .a 
capitation fee for every child who had attended 17G 
days in the course of the ye.ar. Accordingly, with a 
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view to simplify their administration, and to render 
it more elEcient, the Privy-council, by the new or 
Revised Code, resolved to extend this mode of pay- 
ment, and to pay henceforth only in the form of 
capitation grants a sum of 123. for each child, 
subject to a deduction of 2s. 8cl. for every child who 
failed in reading ; and similar deductions for those 
who failed in writing and arithmetic. The man- 
agers of each school were, under the Revised Code, 
required to pay the teacher, who had no longer any 
direct^ connection with government, and to engage an 
additional teacher, either adult or in the form of 
a pupil-teacher, when the average attendance reaches 
90. These pupil-teachers were to be examined 
annually as heretofore by Her Majesty’s inspector, 
but they had no direct connection with government, 
as formerly. The managers select and pay them, as 
they select and pay the principal master or mistress 
(as the case may be), trusting to local subscriptions, 
fees, and the government capitation grants, for the 
means of discuarging their obligations, and main- 
taining the school in efficiency. 

These are the principles of administration which 
continued to regulate the action of the Privy- 
council, up to the date of the English Education 
Act of 1870, and the Scotch Education Act of 1872. 
The consequence has been an astonishingly rapid 
increase in the number of primary schools and 
normal schools or colleges ; of the latter, there are 
about 40 in England and Scotland. 

The above sketch of the Privy-council system 
applies also to Scotland, with this difference, that 
when the Revised Code was first issued, the oppor- 
tumty was regarded as a favourable one for consid- 
ering whether there wore not peculiarities in the 
educational system of Scotland, which might make 
it advisable either to separate educational adminis- 
tration there from that of England, or to found a 
national system on the basis of the time-honoured 
system of parochial schools — excellent in them- 
selves, but too fe w to supply the wants of the country. 
With these objects in view, a Royal Commission 
was issued in 1804, to take evidence on the whole 
question as it affected Scotland, and this Commission 
reported in 1808. 

The minutes of the Privy-council Committee, or, 
as it is now called, ‘The Education Department,’ 
are constructed under the Education Acts above 
referred to, but they do not materially differ in 
principle from the code of 1^03. There is now a 
Scotch Education Department of the Committee of 
Priv’y Council on Education, and a separate code for 
Scotland, which, however, differs but slightly from 
that for England, and it is not probable that even 
such differences as now exist will long continue. 

PRIVY-PURSE, Keeper of the, an officer of 
the royal household changed with the payment of 
the private expenses and charities of the sovereign. 

DRIVY-SEAL, the seal appended to grants 
which are afterwards to pass the Gre.at Seal, and 
to documents of minor importance which do not 
require the Great Seal. The officer who has the 
custody of the Privy-seal was at one time called 
the Keeper, and afterwards the Lord Privy-seal. 
As early as the reign of Edward III., he was a 
member of the lung’s council, and a responsible 
minister of the crown. The Lord Privy-seal is now 
the fifth great officer of state, and has generaUy a 
seat in the cabinet. His office is conferred under 
the Great Seal diming pleasure. Since the reign of 
Henry VIIL, the Privy-seal has been the warrant 
of the legality of grants from the crown, and the 
authority for the Lord Chancellor ^ affix the 
Great Seal. Such grants are styled iftters-patent, 
and the office of the Lord Privy-seal is one of the 


departments through which they must pass to 
[secure their validity. Until recently, all letters- 
patent for the grant of appointments to office under 
the crown, of patents of invention, charters, natu- 
rahsations, pensions, creation of honours, pardons, 
licenses in mortmain, &c., reqilired to pass from the 
Signet Office to the Privy-seal Office, in the form 
of Signet bUls, verified by the Signet Seal and 
superscription, and the signature of the clerk of 
the Signet. These Signet bills were the warrant 
for the Privy-seal ; and on the Privy-seal bein(» 
attached to them, they were forwarded to the LorS 
Chancellor, by whom the patents were engrossed 
and completed in the office of the Great Se.ai. The 
statute 11 and 12 Viet. c. 82, abolished the Signet 
Office, and enacted that warrants under the royal 
sign-manual, prepared by the Attorney-general and 
Solicitor-general, setting forth the tenor and effect 
of the letters-patent to be granted, addressed to the 
Lord Chancellor, and countersigned by one of the 
principal secretaries of state, should bo a sufficient 
authority for the Privy-seal being affixed ; and 
that the sign-manual so signed, countersigned, and 
sealed, should be sufficient warrant to the Lord 
Chancellor to pass letters-patent under the Great 
Seal. This statute abolished the previously-existing 
offices of Clerks of the Signet and Clerks of the 
Privy-seal. 

There is a Privy-seal in Scotland, which is used 
to authenticate royal grants of personal or assign- 
able rights. Eights such as a subject would trans- 
mit by assignation, are transmitted by the sovereign 
under the Privy-seal. 

PRIZE, PRIZE-MONEY, terms having refer- 
ence to property captured from an enemy, or to 
enemy’s property captured from a neutral in time 
of war. _ The_ circumstances under which such 
capture is justifiable are stated under Capture, as 
regards naval operations; military prize and its 
distribution to the army are described under 
Booty. It remains only, therefore, to notice the 
procedure taken in respect to vessels and property 
captured by the navy. On a ship being taken, she 
must be sent to a port belonging to the capturin» 
power, where the Court of Admiralty, on fuS 
evidence, adjudicates whether she be lawful prize 
or not. If the decision be affirmative, the prize is 
then sold; or if a ship-of-war, a certain allowance 
per gun is granted by the state. The produce of 
the sale or grant is lodged in the hands of the 
Accountant-general of the Navy, for distribution to 
the officers and men who assisted at the capture. The 
net produce of the sale or grant is first divided 
rateably among any ships (if there be more than 
one) concerned in the capture. The share of each 
ship is then divided into eight equal parts. H she 
were employed under the orders of a flag-officer, he 
gets one-eighth, and the captain two-eighths : if not, 
the captain has three-eighths ; one-eighth is divided 
among the lieutenants and officers of correspondiug 
relative rank ; one- eighth is shared by the junior 
commissioned officers and warrant officers ; one- 
eighth goes to the midshipmen and petty officers ; 
and the remaining two-eighths among the seamen, 
marines, and boys. 

PRIZE-COURT is a court which adjudicates 
the property in vessels captured at sea from a belli- 
gerent ; and the rule is, that when a captor brings 
home a prize, the tribunal of his own country has 
jurisdiction to declare whether ho is entitled to it, 
which decision is binding everywhere. A prize- 
court differs from other courts in this, that the 
property of foreigners is brought within its juris- 
diction, not by consent, as is implied with regard to 
the ordinary municipal courts, but by force. By 
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natural law, one would suppose that the tribunals 
of the captor’s country are no more the rightful 
exclusive judges of captures in war, made on the 
high seas from under tlio neutral flag, than are the 
tribunals of, the neutral country, hfeverthelcss, 
such is the rule of international law, which vests 
this jurisdiction in the prize-court. In Britain, the 
court is created by commission under the Great Se.al, 
and the jud,go of the Admiralty Court is usually 
appointed. Lord Stowell was the judge diuring the 
French war, and, during the time ho sat as judge, 
delivered many important judgments in this dilficidt 
branch of the law. 

PRO'A, commonly known as the ‘ flying pro.a,’ is 
a peculiarly-shaped canoe in use by the natives of 
the Eastern Archipelago, and especialljr by the 
Ladrouo pirates. It is about 30 feet in length 
by in width, and Ims the stem and stern equally 
sharp, so as to sail backward or forward without 
being turned round. Cue side is flat, and in a 



straf^ht lino with the stem .and stern; the other side 
is rounded, as in ortlinary boats. Tliia peculiar 
formation would malco it li.ablo to bo c.asily upset, 
wore it not for a framework which projects to wind- 
ward, supporting a iveight whicli couuterbalauces 
the pressuro of tho wind on tho sail. 'I’ho sail 
rosemhles tho ordinary lug-sail, and is formed of 
mat. Slight variations from this form aro found, 
but tho iiriiiciplo of construction is tho same. 

PIIO'BABILISJI (Lat, jira&ofoYMmna, .a bar- 
b.arous technical word, from jiruhahllh, prob.ablc), 
ill llom.au Catholic theology, means tho doctrine 
regarding tho usu of so-c.dled ‘ probable o))inion 3 ’ 
in guiding tho conscience as to tho lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of any particular action. Xho word 
came prominently into discussion in tho 17th c., 
and seems now fully accepted as a technical name. 
As the ground of tho doctrine, it is assumed that, in 
human actions, .absolute certainty is not always 
attainahio as to their lawfulness or iml.awfidiiess, 
Short of this certainty, tho intellect p.asscs 
through tho stages of ‘doubt’ aud of ‘probability.’ 
In tho former, it is swayed between conflicting 
views, so as to bo unable to decide, or even to 
approach towards deciding, wliat is true. In tho 
latter, although there is .a conflict of views, yet 
tho reasons in their favour aro not so eipial that 
tho intellect cannot see preiiouder.ating motives 
in favour of tho truth of one or of "the otiicr. 
ilorcover, in tho conflict of views, another clement 
will .arise, as to their comparativo ‘ s.alety,’ that is, 


the greater or less danger of moral culpability which 
they involve ; .and this greater or less moral 
‘ safety ’ of a view may, or may not, coincide with 
its greater or less ‘ prob.ability.’ I’ho doctrine of 
‘ prohabilism’ is founded upon thc.se distinctions; 
and it presents itself in four different schools, all of 
which agree in professing that it is lawful, in certain 
cases, to act upon opinions which are merely ‘ prob- 
able.’ Opposed to .all those four, is the school of 
Anti-proliaiilisin, which rejects altogether the use of 
probable opinions, aud requires that an opinion 
sh.aU bo absolutely mor.ally certain, in order that it 
may bo law’ful to act upon it. The foiu’ schools of 
probabilism are c.alled : Pyohahilism Simple, jSqiu- 
prohahillsm, Prohahilionsni (from prolahilior, more 
jirobablo), and 'I'ullorism. (from liUior, more safe). 
The first holds that it is lawful to act upon any 
probable opinion, no m.atter how slight its prob- 
ability. 'Tho second roguires that tho opinion shall 
bo ‘ solidly prob.able,’ but holds tliat, provided it bo 
really probable, it is lawful to act upon it, oven 
though the conflicting opinion should be equally 
jirobablc. 'The third, in the conflict of probable 
opinions, will only permit ns to act on tho more 
probable of tho two ; but permits this even when 
the less probable adverse opinion is the ‘ more safe.’ 
'The fourth requires that in all cases the more safo 
opinion shall bo follmvcd, even when the less 
safe opinion is much tho more probable. It is 
commonly said that tho system of probabilism is 
modern; but this is only true of the discussions 
regarding it, for the doctrine itself, in some of its 
forms, is as old as tho study of ethics, even con- 
sidered as a moral science. 'The disputes regarding 
it arose with the science of casuistry, when men, in 
the Kith and 17th centuries, began to reduce morals 
to a system. It formed a loading subject of tho 
controversy between the Jesuits and tho Jausenists, 
although it is a great, while it is a very common, 
niiotako to suppose that all the Jesuits were proh- 
abilists, and that all tho Jausenists were opposed 
thereto. Very few Jesuits, indeed, were of tho 
school which is chiefly assailed in tho Provlnckd 
Lfilcn (see B.vse.i.i.), that of I’rob.abilism Simple. 
Without entering into tho history of tliis very 
curious controversy, it will be enough to s.ay that 
the Iloman Church, while coudomning tho two 
extremes— the extreme of anti-probabihsm, which 
excludes all use even of the most probable opinions, 
and tho la.x extreme of simple iirobabilism, which 
accepts even the slightest probability as sufficient 
— has left tho intermediate opinions for free 
discussion. ’The great modern master on tho 
subject is St Alfonso do Liguori, whoso system 
m.ay bo described .as a kind of practical prob- 
abiliorisin, in which, by tho use of what aro called 
retle.x principles, an opinion which ohjecCicd’i 
is but jnobable, is made subjeciivdij tho b.asis of 
a certain and safo practical judgment. There 
can bo no doubt th.at the system of probabilism 
has been pushed by some individual lUvines to 
scaiid.alous extremes ; but it is only just to add 
that these extremes have been condemned by 
.authority in tho Homan Church ; and that, on tho 
other hand, tho principles of tho higher Iloman 
schools of probabili.sm are substantially tho same 
as those of all moralists, whether of tho old or of 
tho new schools of ethics. 

Protestants, however, and with them some 
lloinaii C.atholics, reprobate probabilism in all its 
schools or forms, .as a mere scheme for tho delusion 
of conscience and excuse or justilication of immor- 
.ality. They luaiutaiu tho Scriptur.al or Christian 
rule, and the only rule of true monality, to bo that 
no man is entitled on any account to do that of 
which ho doubts whether it is contrary or agrcc.ablo 





to the law of God. Every man must often choose 
between two courses, as to which is the most 
e-vpedieut ; but this they hold to be a totally differ- 
ent thing. It is also urged against the probabilists, 
that they make the authority of doctors, or learned 
theolomans, sufficient justification for a man’s doing 
that wffiioh otherwise he would deem it unlawful to 
do ; asserting that it will keep him safe at the 
judgment seat of God. 

PROBABILITY, Tiib hlATnEjiATicAL Theory 
OP. Of all mathematical theories which can be 
made in any sense popul.ar, this is perhaps the least 
generally understood. There are several reasons 
for this curious fact, of which we may mention one 
or two. First. — As by far the simplest and most 
direct elementary illustrations of its principles are 
furnished by games of chance, these have been 
ahnost invariably used by writers on the subject; 
and the result has been a popular delusion, to the 
effect th.at the theory tends directly to the 
encouragement of gambling, hfothing can be more 
false than such an idea. Independent of moral 
considerations, with which we have uothmg to do 
hei'e, no arguments against gambling can be fur- 
nished at all comparable in 2 >o"'op with those 
deduced from the mathematical analysis of the 
chances of the game. Second. — In many problems, 
some of them amongst the easiest in the theory, 
the very highest resources of mathematics are taxed 
in order to> furnish a solution. One reason is 
very simple. The solutions, however elementary, 
involving often nothing but the common rules of 
arithmetic, sometimes lead to results depending 
upon enormous numbers, and very refined analysis 
is requisite to deduce easily from these what would 
otherivise involve calculations, simple enough in 
character, but of appalling labour. Higher mathe- 
matics hero perform, in fact, sometliiug analogous 
to sldlled labour in ordinary manufactures. The 
simplest illustration of this is in the use of 
LoGARrimis (q. v.), which reduce multiifiication, 
division, and extraction of roots to mere addition, 
subtraction, and division respectively. Powerful 
as logarithms are, analysis furnishes instruments 
almost infinitely more powerful. The large num- 
bers which occur in probabilities are usually in the 
form of products, and we may exemplify the above 
remarks as follows. 

To find the .value of the product 1.3. 5. 7, no 
one would think of using anything but common 
arithmetic ; but, if he were required to find the 

value of 1 . 3 . 5 . 7 . 9 49, ho would probably 

have recourse to logarithms, merely to avoid useless 
labour of an elementary kind. But in very simpde 
questions in probabilities, it may be requisite to 
find (approximately) the value of a product such 

as 1.3. 5. 7. 9 23999— L e., that of the first 

12,000 odd numbers. Ho one in liis senses would 
dream of attempting this by ordinary arithmetic, 
but it is the mere labour, not the inherent diffi- 
culty, which prevents him. Few would even 
attempt it by means of logarithms ; for, even with 
their aid, the labour would be very grc.at. It is 
here that the higher analysis steps in, and helps 
us easily to a sufficiently accurate approximation to 
the value of this enormous number. Thus, it 
appears that this objection to the study of the 
theory of probabilities is not applicable to their 
principles, winch are very elementary, but to the 
mere mechanical details of the processes of solution 
of certain problems. . Third. — There are other 
objections, such as the (so-called) religious one, that 
‘ there is no such thing as chance,’ and that * to 
calculate chances is to deny the existence of an 
afi-ruling Providence,’ &c. ; but, like many other 
similar assertions, these are founded on a total 


ignorance of the nature of the science ; and, there- 
fore, although pernicious, may be safely treated 
wth merited contempt. The authors of such 
objections remind us of the Irishman who attempted 
to smash Lord Rosse’s great telescope, because ‘ it 
is irreligious to pry into the mysteries of nature.’ 

.It appears to us th.at the best method of explain- 
ing the principles of the subject witlfin our neces- 
sarily narrow limits, will be to introduce definitions, 
&c., as they may be called for, in the course of a 
few elementary illustrations, instead of elaborately 
premising them. 

First Case. — The simplest possible illustrations 
are supplied by the common process of ‘ tossing ’ a 
coin, with the result of ‘ head ’ or ‘ tail.’ Put H 
for head, and T for tail. Now, the result of one 
toss, unless the coin should fall on its edge (which 
is practically impossible), must be either 
H or T. 

Also, if the coin be not so fashioned as to be more 
likely to fall on one side than the other (as, for 
instance, is the case with loaded dice), these events 
arc equally likely ; or, in technical language, equally 
probable. To determine numerically the likelihood 
or the probability of either, we must assign some 
munerical value to absolute certainly. This value 
is usually taken as unity, so that a jirobability, if 
short of absolute certainty, is alw.ay3 represented 
by a proper fraction. Suppose that p (a proper 
fraction) represents the probability of H, then 
evidently p is also the probability of T, because 
the two events are equally likely. But one or 
other must happen ; hence, the sum of the separate 
probabilities must represent certainty. That is, 

P + P = 1, or p = 5. 

Thus we have assigned a munerical value to the 
probability of either H or T, by finding what pro- 
portion each bears to certainty, and assigning to the 
latter a simple numerical value. 

Suppose, as a contrast, the coin to be an unfair 
one, such as those sometimes made for swindling 
purposes, with H on each side. Then we must have 
in one toss 

H or H ; 

L e., H is certain, or its prob.ability is 1. There is 
no possibility of T, and therefore its probability is 
0. Absolute impossibility is therefore represented 
by the numerical value of the probability becoming 
zero. 

Second Case. — Suppose a ‘fair’ coin to be tossed 
twice in succession. The event must be one of the 
four — 

H, H; H, T; T, H; or T, T. 

Now all four are' evidently equally likely ; i. e., their 
probabilities are equal But one of them must 
happen — hence the sum of their probabilities 
amounts to certainty, or 1. That is, each of the 
four cases has a probability measiued by the 

fraction i 
4 

Here we may introduce a new term. What are 
the odds against H, H ? The answer is, the chance 

or probabihty of H, H is ^ ; that is, one case in /our 

is favourable, hence three are unfavourable, and the 
odds are said to be 3 to 1 against the event. In 
general the odds against any event is the ratio 0 / the 
probability that it will not, to the probability that it 
will, Ivappen. 

Thus, in the first case above, the odds against H 
in one toss are even. 

Third Case. — \Wiat is the chance of throwing 
both head and tail in two tosses of a coin ? Remark 
that this is not the same question as, ‘ What is the 

777 
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chance of head followed by tail, in two tosses?’ 
The latter question was answered in the Second Case, 

for the chance of H, T was there shewn to bo 

The present event contemplates either H, T or 

T, H— and its probability is therefore j + -j. or 

since each has the separate probability -i. Or 

may reason thus : Of the four possible cases of two 
tosses of a coin, two rive both head and tail — alt 
Jour are equally probable — hence tho probability i 

2 in 4, or 1 in 2; i. e., 

Fourth Case. — What is the chance of throwing H 
in two tosses ? Remark that this is not tho same 
question as, ‘ What is tho chance of H once only in 
two tosses?’ Tho latter question is that of the 
Third Case merely put in a dill'erent form. Nor will 
it do to answer our question thus : 

Chance of H in first throw = ;j. 

Chance of H in second throw = 2 

2* 

Therefore ehanco of H in two throws = 2 + 2=1 

For by this reasoning it would ai)pc.ar that we 
must get head once at least in two throws; which is 
obviously absurd, for wo may havQ T, T. 

This very elementary example shews how delicato 
thc reasoning in this subject is, and how liable one 
is to make (complacently) tho most preposterous 
mistakes. 

The eiTor of tho above process is introduced by 
tho fact, that we have not considered that iJ'II U 
obtained in tUefust throw, our object U attained, and 
no second throw is rojuired. Tho correct work is 
this— 

Chance of II in first throw =2. 

If II come, tho game is finished. 

Chance of T in tho first throw, in which 

case wo must throw again, = 2 ) 

Subsequent cLaiico of 11 in second tliro ^7 = ^ ) 
Combining thcao, wo have — 

Chance of II at second throw onfy = x “ = ^ . 

Add chance of II at first throw = h 

•> 

Sum, or chance of II in two throws = 5 

■T 

A simpler method is thi.s. The possible throws, all 
equally likely, .arc, .as before — 

n, H; II, T; T, II ; and T, T. 

The fiml three of these satisfy tho rcepiiremonts of 
the question ; i. e., the required event has u chances 

in 4 in its favour, or its prob.ability is y 
Fifth Case. — Tho chance of n in any one throw is 
(by First Case). Tho chance of II, U is 2 {Second 


Case). 


will. 

Now^=^X„; n 


4' 

0 ., the chance of the 


joint occurrence ef two independent events, at least in 
this simple case, is the product of their separate 
probabilities. Contrast this with tho principle, 
already sovcnal times employed, that the prohahitity 
of an event which may arise from one of a number of 
causes (no two of which can coexist), is the sum of the 


separate probabilities. Simple proofs of these state- 
ments, in all their generality, will now be given, 
along with various other bnportant 2 >ropositions. 

(A.) If an event m.ay occur in jp avays, and fail in q 
avays— all being equally likely— the probability of its 

haijpcning in ono trial is , and of its failing, 
p + q “ 

-and the odds in its favour are p : q. 


p+q 

The simplest avay of conceiving this, and many 
other hypothetical cases, is to suppose one ball to 
bo draavii from a bag avhich contains a nuraher of 
Ralls, dificring from each other in colour, or in some 
other quality not distinguishable by the touch. 
Suppose the bag to contain p avhito balls (W), and 
q black ones (B), and one b.all to ho drawn ; what is 
the chance of its being white ? 

Hero there are p chances in favour of a white 
hall being drawn, and q chances against it — those 
being all equally lihety, or having ecqual probabilities 
— the chance of W is therefore p va. p + q-, i. c., is 
ex 2 )resscd\hy tho fraction, 

P . 


P + 2 

Tho chance against lY is q in p + q, or 
7 

p -H q 

And the sum of these fractions is 1, or certainty, 
as it ought to he — for tho hall diawn must ho cither 
W, or not W. 

(B.) If an event may occur in p ways, and fail in 
q ways, .all being equally Ukely — what are tho 
chaimes of (n) its hapjicuing twice, (h) its h.a])pcning 
the first, and failing tho second, (c) its failiim tho 
first time, and h.aiipouing the second, and (d) its 
failing twice, in two trials? 

Taking the illustration in (.V) .above, wo see that 
there are }> independent ways of succeeding in tho 
first c.ase, and p in tho second ; hence, there are 
X p>, or independent ways of succeediny twice. 
For any ono of tlie first p may occur along with any 
one of tho second. But tho whole possiClo number 
of avays of e-xperimenting twice is ip -r y) {p + q), 
or (p -f (;)■■“; hence, tho 

Chance of (n) i.o. succeeding twice, is 


{P + 2)-‘ 
P'l 

{p + S)'*' 
QP 

{P + <l)-' 
F 


Similarly, chance of (h) is 
» B IF (c) is 

• • « (<0 is 

(R + 2)- 

Tho sum of tlieso is ‘ = 1, as it ought. 

(C.) An attentive consideration of (B) shews us 
that avlieii avo have tho independent probabilities of 
taao ca-ents, tho prob.ability that tliey aaill jointly 
occur is the product of their separate 2 >robabilitie 3 . 

Thus, for lY, in first tri.al, chance is . 

P + 2 


second 
R- 


, 

p + y 


Whoso inoduct is probability of lY in 

each of tavo successive trials. 

Again, for W, in the first trial, olnance is — — . 

p + q 
2 


B 


second 


P + y 




Wliose product is found above to 

bo the chance of WB. And so on. 

(D.) This may be generalised as follows — ^the 
process aviU be evident to all who can understand 
the very elementary algebra employed : 


Certainty = 1 = 

J5" + Jip" ■ '2 + 


(P + 


found as follows : The chance of the ball being 

drawn, from any particular bag is ii since all are 

equally likely to be chosen. Then, supposing the 

first chosen, tho chance of W is if the third be 

chosen, the chance of AV is 0, &c. Hence, on the 
avholc, the chance of W is 


j.- i -U' SI 12 ^ ^ 

ip + 2 )" 

by the Binomial (q. v) Theorem of Howton. Now 
the parts of this expression — i. e., 

p” «P"'V q" 

ip + 2 )"’ iP + 2)’*’ ip + 2 )" 

represent, obviouslj’, the chanc es of W n times, AV 
7 » — 1 times and B once, AA'" n — ‘l times and B 

twice, B n times, in !j trials, where the 

order of occurrence is not considered. 

If the order be considered, the chance of any 
.arrangement, such as AVEAA'^AA'^BBBAA^, for instance, 
is evidently 

p.q.p.p.q. q.q.p _ 2^'q ' 

ip + qf {p + qf' 

But tho chance of 4AA'' and 4B in S trials, without 
respect to order, is as above, the term containing 
2 i'q' in tho expansion of {ji + 5 )*, divided by (^j + q)* 
— i.e., 

70 p’q‘ 
ip + 2)®' 

To take a simple example : if there be 2^ and IB 
in a bag, and each ball bo replaced immediately 
after dr.awiug, tho chance of AV 4 times in sneces- 
. . 2' 10 
Sion 13^ = ^. 

Of tho particular combination AVBAVB, tlio chance 
• 2 . 1 . 2 , 1 _ 
s's’s'a “sr 

But tho chance of AV twice and B twice, without 
02 |2 o.j 

respect to order, is G ~ numerator of 

tho fraction being tho term of (2 + 1)‘ which con- 
tains tho product 2' . H. 

(E.) From iho preceding results it is obvious that 
tJie pirohalilUy of the joint occurrence of any set of 
independent events is the product of their separate 
prohabilities, 

(F.) AA'’e may vary tho process by supposing that 
there are several b.ags, each containing some balls, 
which may be white or black ; but the number in 
each bag, and the proportion of white to black, 
being any whatever. One ball only is to be drawn, 
what is the chance that it is AV ? 

If 71 be the number of b.ags, the chance that the 

ball will be drawn from any particular bag is - 

[see (A)]. And if in that bag there bo 77 of AV and 
q of B, tho chance that AV will bo di'.aavn from it is 

[sec (A)]. 

P'i-q 

Hence tho chance that AV is draavn, and from the 
particular bag, is, 

- . by (E). 

And the Tvholo chance that W is drawn is the siun 
1 jy 

of all the chances, - . ~ — , for each of the bags. 

n ]) + q ^ 

Thus, let there bo 5 bags, containing, rc,spcctivcly, 
AVB, AVAV, BB, AVAVB, AA^VAV; our chance is 


11.1, 1 „ 1 2 1 
5'2^5"^”*'5'^'^5’3^6' 


1 = 15. 

30 


(G.) Hence, if an event may happen in consequence 
of any one of a set of causes, such that the action of 
one excludes that of the othei-s ; its probability is the 
su7n of the pi-oducts fo7‘med by enultiphfiny the chajice 
of the aetioji of each cause by the chance that that cause, 
if opcrathiq, will produce the desired event. 

AVe might easily extend this very simple series of 
results, but our limits restrict us to an attempt to 
shew moro the cxlc7it of tho subject than the details 
of its .application to any particular set of questions. 
AVo therefore reluctantly p.ass to the consideration 
of an inverse problem or two. 

(H.) An event has occurred, which may have arisen 
from any one of a set of mutu.ally exclusive causes : 
to determine the probability that any particular 
c.ause was tho efficient one — the probability of the 
event’s happening, when any particular one of the 
causes operates, being known. 

As a simple example will shew us how to proceed 
in the most general case, t.ake tho 5 bags of (F) above. 
Tho chances of drawing AV from them arc, in order, 
1 2 

1, 0, -, 1. Suppose AV Juts been drawn, what is 

the chance that it was dr.awi from any particular 
bag ? It is obvious that tho chance of AV having 
been dr.awn from any particular bag is proportional 
to tho chance that, if that bag had been selected, 
AV would havo been drawn from it. Hence, if pj, 
p.,, Pj, Pj, Pj bo tho chances that tho several bags 
fiirnished the AV actually dr.awn, we havo 


2h ■ Pi ■■ Pi 


1 2 

: I’r : Fa : : o : 1 : 0 : = : 1, 


with tho addition.al condition, that the ball niust 
havo been drawn from one of the bags, and therefore 

Pi+ Pi + Pi + Pi + P5=l’ 

From these, by elementary algebra, we have 

,30.40 

— 19’ — 19’ ~ ~ 19 ’ 19’ 

And a very simple .application of algebra will easily 
conduct us to tho general formula for any such 
case. 

(I.) If tho nature of a causo is known only by 
its residts, wo bavo an interesting case of simul- 
taneous .application of tho du-ect and inverse 
methods. 

Thus, a bag contains 3 balls, each of wliich may 
be cither black or white. A b,aU has been dr.awn 
from it on two occasions — replacing before drawing — 
.and on each of these occasions the b.aU was AV. 
AVhat is tho ch.anco that a third drawing will give 
a black ball ? 

The contents of the bag are obviously one of the 
following — viz., AV,AAkAV ; AV,AV,B ; or AV,B,B — 
since it contains one AV at le.ast. Now, if AVAVAV 
bo tho contents, tho probability of tho observed 
event (two AV in suceession) is 1 x 1 = 1. 


If AV,AV,B, 
H AV,B,B, 


2 2 4 

3 ^ 3 ^ 9’ 


3 ^ 3 ~ 9’ 
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Henoo the prohahilitics that these avo, respectively, 

the coutents o£ the hag are as 1 : or as 9 : -1 ; 1 : 

0 ‘i 1 ^ ” 

and are therefore and — respectively, since 

their sum nnist ho 1 or certainty. 

Now for the chance of B in the third drawing; if 

WWW ho the contents ^o£ which the chance is 

the chance of B is 0. Ilenco we have one part of 

Q 

the chance for B, viz. — x 0 = 0. Similarly, the 

•1 1 ‘1 12 2 
other parts are r: = "p;- pj ^U~ 

whole chance of B in the tliird drawing is therefore 

•12 1 I 

° + d2 + .12 = 7 I 

As exercises on the above principles, we will take 
first a few simple tjucstions from Life Assurance, 
the snhject to which, above all others, the ele- 
mentary thcoiy of Probability has been of the most 
indispensable service. Wo purposely choose the 
very simplest that the subject can furnish, but 
they are (juite suliicicut to sliew the great value of 
the theory. 

A Table of Mortality (q. v.) gives the mmiber.s 
.alive at each successive year of their age, out of a 
given number of children born. If An and An ♦ i bo 
tiio mimbera in the table corrc-spomlmg to the «•'> 
and n + I'h years of age ; the inference from the 
table IS. that, of An indiriduals now alive, and of 
r. ye.irs of age. A,, , , will live one additional year 
at least. Hence, the chance that any' one of them 
die during the year i i 

.■Vn — -\n , I 
An 

Call this I — then p is the chance that any one 
of them will survive the year. 

(Jd'-ftloii.i. Of two individuals, one n years old, 
and the otlier wh.at are the chaiicej that 
(o.) Only one live.t a ye.ar? 

(h.) One, at le.ast, lives a ye.ir? 

(c.) Both do not live a year? 

Calliii'g the iiidividual.s .V and B, tlio chance of 
A living out tile year H p, and the chance of liia 
dying within the year is 1 — p. h'or B tliue arc 
Pi and 1 — pi. Heneo 

(rt.) .V Iivc-i and B die 1 — chance ji (1 -/h)- I 
B lives and .V die.! -cliaiice (1 — plpj. { 
Hence answer to (u) n . . p + p, — •-’/ip,. 

(fi.) This icieludei. in a*ldition to the conditions of 
(<(), tiio chaiiee that io.'/i survive, whieli is yipj. 

Ileiicc answer to (i) is p + p, — y,p,. 

(c.) In this c.v,e tlio cliaiic-; th.it botli </o live a 
year ispp,. ilenco chance of (c) i.i 1 — p/>,. 

sVs anotlier very instructive e.xample, let us take 
the question, 

‘ In how many throw.! of a die is it even bettiii'g 
that an ace udl be thrown ?’ 

TliLs may, of courie, be worked directly, proceed- 
ing in the following nianiier : 

Cliaiice of ace in first throw = 

G 

Then, romcml)crIii" tliat there ia no accond throw 
imlcsa the iirab faih, 

5 1 

Cliaiice of ace in second throw = ^ ; and so on. 

0 0 

Ilenco the odds against ace in 1 throw are 5 : 1. 

" •' II 2 throw,! 2,‘i:ll: 

and so on. But great care is requisite in this iiiodo 
of woririug the problem. 


The simjilest procedure is this : 

5 

Chance against ace in 1 throw ^ . 

25 

n II II 2 throws 

oo 

O 125 

" " I' 3 » — . 

. 025 

" " " ^ " l2yo- 

Hence odds against ace in 1 throw 5 : 1. 

II n II 2 throws 25 : 11. 

II ri II 3 II 125 ; 91. 

H It It *1. ,1 025 : 071. 

That is, the odds are con.siderahly against ace 
occurring in three throws, being about H to S ; 
while ill four they are slightly' in its favour, as 
29 :27 nearly. One is sure, tlierefore, of winning in. 
the long run, if ho can get any one to give him 
rcpe.atodly an even hot against ace .appearing in four 
throws of a die. 

It is to ho observed th.at when ave s.ay ‘in the 
long run' we mean that the most lilcoly event may 
not be that wliich will happen in the first trial, nor 
jierhaps for many trials (because, unless its prob.a- 
iiility is 1 or certainty, it is, of course, j’ossibfc that 
it m.ay' never oceur). But wliat is certain is this, 
that if a siiflieient number of tri.ils be made, wo can 
have any' aiuoiuit of probability (short of certainty) 
that the ratio of the immher of successful trials to 
tho number of failures, will bo in the ratio expressed 
by tile odds in favour of success in any one trial. 

And this introduces us to .another department of 
the theory of Probabilities, avliat is called Expccla- 
linn. Wii begin with a simjdo case, not involving 
wh.it is called .iforal L’xjiccUUion, to wliiclr the no.xt 
example will be devoted. 

tjujuiooo .\, B, and G h.ave made .a pool, each siib- 
foribiiig gll ; and tli.it a game of pure chance (i.e., 
not de[)emleiit on skill) is to lie played by them fur 
the i'.'J. What is (jirevioiis to play) the value of the 
expeet.itioii of each 1 By the conditions, .all .are 
equally likely to win tho pool, hence its contingent 
value must bo tlio same to each j and, obviously, 
tliu sum of tlie.5e v.ihies must represent the wliole 
amount in (piestion. TIiu worth of the expectation 
of e.ieli u tlierefore £1. That is, if A avislies to 
retire from tiie game before it is played out, tho fair 
price which B or 0 oiiglit to pay Iiim for his share 

is simply £1. But this is obviously i x £3; he., 

the v.aliio of the pool niultiplicd by his chauco of 
getting it. Here wo have tahen an extremely simple 
c.ase. because wo iiavo not room for the general 
proof (thoiigli it is closely analogous to that just 
given) that 

'J'hc value of a conlingent gain is the j>ro:luct of the 
sum (o lie ijaincil into the chance of icuuting it. 

tfo far, it has been asjiiined that the p.aymeiit of 
his staho (whieli may he wholly lost) lias not 
inorallg allected tliu position of any of tho [ihiyers ; 
i. e., that tlie st.ake is .a sum whoso loss woiild in 
nowise embarrass liim. And it is only with siieli 
c.ascs that tlie strict malhoiuatical theory can deal ; 
for we cannot cstiiiiato with matliematieal accuracy 
tlio value of tho stake .as deiiemliiig on tho fortune 
(tho positsiioii.!, not the luck) of tho player. Tho 
attempts whieli have been made to supply this 
apiarcnt dcliciciicy in tlio tlieory have, of course, 
not been a'ery gener.iUj' accepted. Still there is no 
iloubt that two men of very imcqiial fortunes .are 
placed in a'ery different circnmstaiices when they 
h.aa'o subscribed equal sums to a pool avhich tliey 
have equal chances of gaining. The most commonly 



received method of approximating to a solution of 
such a question (for.it is obvious that here wc have 
left mathematical certainty behind) is that proposed 
by Daniel BernoiUli ; which is, that the value of a 
small gain, or the inconvenience of a small loss, is 
directly proportional to the amount of the gain or 
loss (which is probably correct), and inversely pro- 
portional to the fortune of the person affected 
(which may be nearly true, except m very extreme 
cases). The application of this hypothetical prin- 
ciple necessitates, in general, the use of the 
integral calculus ; but, to shew the mathematical 
folhj of gambling, we quote one of Bernoulli’s 
residts. 

A, whose whole fortune is £100, bets £30 even 

with B on an event of which the chance is What 

is the moral value of A’s fortune after making the 
bet (and before it is decided) ? By ajiplying the 
above method, he finds it to be £S7- Thus A, by 
making the bet, has depreciated by 13 per cent, the 
value of his property. This is an extreme case, of 
course ; and the method employed in obtaining the 
result is questionable ; still, it is certain that no 
legitimate method could shew that A had other- 
wise thau impaired his fortune by entering upon 
any such transaction. This, of course, is on the 
supposition that the bet is a Jiiir one ; if A be a 
swindler, and get from B more than the proper odds 
against the event, he may, of covu'se, improve to any 
extent the value of his fortune. But such woidd be 
a question of flats and sharpers, not a question of 
probability. 

A very e.xcellent example of moral as distin- 
guished from mathematical probability is furnished 
by the famous ‘ St Petersburg Problem.’ 

A and B pl.ay at heads and tails. A is to pay B 
£2 if H comes at the first throw, £4 if at the second 
and not before, £S if at tlio third and not before ; 
and so on, doubling each time. What should B pay 
(before the game) for his expectation 2 
Applying the mathematical method, wo see that 

Chance of H at first throw = 
in which case B gets £2, of which the contingent 
value is i X £2 = £1. 

Chance of H at second throw, and not before = !;• 

4 

when B is to get £-1, whoso value is therefore 

i X £4=£1. 

4 

Chance of H at third throw, and not before = - ; 

o 

contingent value of B’s £S is therefore g x £S = £1. 
And so on, for ever. 

Hence B’s expectation (mathematical) is 
£1 -t- £1 -i- £1 -f- &c. for over, or an infinite sum. 
Kow it is obvious that no man, in his senses, would 
pay even a moderately large sum for such a chance. 
Here the moral exjrectation comes iuto play ; but 
the mathematical solution is perfectly correct, if we 
interpret it properly. It does not attempt to tell 
what will he the actual result in amj one game — this is 
pure chance — but it tells us what udll be the average 
to which the results of larger and larger numbers of 
games must continually tend. In other words, if B 
had an inexhaustible purse, he might safely pay ang 
amount to A before each game, and be sttro of win- 
ning in the long run, after an indefinitely great 
number of games were played. But this, though 
theoretically exact, is not applicable to mundane 
gambling — where limited purses and limited time 


circumscribe the field requisite for the proper 
develoi)ment of the mathematical result. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, we may 
give a couple of instances in which the mathematical 
theory may be easily tested by any one who has a 
little leisure. One of these we wUl develop at 
length, as a final instance of the simple calculations 
generally involved. 

‘ To find the chance of throwing any given pos- 
sible number with two dice.’ 

As the faces of the dice are numbered from 1 to 
G — the smallest throw is 2, and the greatest 12. 

In one throw, the chances are— 


For2=l-l- 1; 


1 1 . 
6’ o' 


jr 

‘ 30’ 


the probabilities being multiplied (E) because the 
events are independent. For 


3= 1 -I- 2, or 2 -H; 


30 


4=l-b 3,2 + 2, orS + l; 

5 = l+4,2 + 3,3 + 2,or4 + l;lg: 

0 = 1 + 5,2 + 4,3 + 3,4 + 2,01-5 + 1; ~ 

7 =l + G ,2 + 5,3 + 4,4+3,5 + 2,orG+l; 
Then, in the inverse order — 

S = 2 + G,3 + 5,4 + 4,5+3,orG + 2; |= 

and so on — the fact being that if we read the lower 
sides of the dice when the throw is 8, they will give 
0, and so on— the sum being always 14. 

The mathematical expectation for any one throw 
is therefore 


30 ■ ® 30 ’ ° 30 • 30 ' 


11+^. 12 


In all — 

i;(2 + 0+ 12 + 20 + 30 + 42+40 + 30+30+22+12); 
ori.252 = 7. 

The meaning of this is, not that we shall probably 
throw seven the first time, nor second, nor perhaps 
for many throws ; but that if we thro,, a number 
of times, add the results, and divide by the number 
of throws, the final result will be more and more 
nearly equal to seven, the greater be the whole 
number of throws. It is very instructive to make- 
the c.xpcrimeiit, say on 100 throws of two dice, 
as in backgammon. If the mathematical result 
be not closely verified by such a trial, the dice aro 
loaded; or, at least, .are ill-made. 

Another illustration, and a very excellent one, 
is furnished by the following theorem. 

If the floor bo ruled with equidist.ant parallel 
lines, and a straight rod, whose length is equal to 
the distance between any two contiguous lines, bo 
dropped upon it at random, the ch.ance of its falling 
o 

on one of the lines is -, where n- is the ratio of 
w 

the circumference of a circle to its diameter (sea 
Quadkatuke of the Circle). The deduction of 
this result from the theory of Probabilities requires 
tho use of the integral calculus, and cannot be given 
hero; but wo m.ay put tho above theorem to tho 
test of practice in tho following way. Let tho rod 
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bo tossed a number of times, then tbo greater this 
number, tbo moro nearly shall we have 

T\Yioo number of throws 

Kumber of ••times the rod falls on a line ~ ^ 
= S'l-llCO, &o. ; 

and therefore, by simiily contiuuing this process 
long enough, wo may obtain as accurate a value 
as we choosQ of the ratio of the circumference to 
the diameter of a circle. 

'i'o shew how the tlioory of Probabilities avould 
tend, if generally known, to the discouragement of 
gambling, would reipiire a treatise — as every siiccics 
of game would have to bo treated — wo shall there- 
fore only tal:e one case, .about as bad .a one as c.an 
be. This is when a m.au makes .a ‘ book’ on a horse- 
race, so :i3 to ‘stand to win,’ wli.atcver be the result 
of the race. This is, of coiu-se, immoral ; for, .as it 
can make no matter who accepts his bets, suppose 
them all taken by one individual. The latter must 
therefore have been ‘ done' into .'i comple.v tran- 
saction by which ho is CLrUiiii to loic. The method 
of making such a ‘ book’ is simple enough; it con- 
sists mainly in betting Of/ui/ioi each horse. Thus, if 
three horses. A, B, C, are to start, aud ho can get 
the following bets taken — 

X I : TV! .against A, 

To : T-1 „ B, 
id : Ao , C; 

his book stands thus : 

li .V win, ho wins A-l -!- A.d — £i or A.”. 

.. I! .. .. A.-i I- A;!-A.-. „ A.X 

" C „ A1 -1- Ad — AG ~ Al. 

avow, to evamine this case, sappoie the co.-itcC odds 
h.ive been lai<l against .V and li, wh.rt ought in 
fainie.j to be the odiL .'.s regards C! 


--1^1 a If) a. a. 10-0-S , , \ 

— Oio d dO + J 2 d" d-, d:c. J 

of which the terms are [as in (D)] the probabilities of 
H “, IPX, &c. respectively ; the order not 

being taken account of. Tbo largest term is the 
0^2 

Gtb, and its value is ^ = 


252 1 

or about -. 


This 


is the chance of without regard to order, in 
ten throws. ■ sUthough the most probable -esult, 
inasmuch aa tho ebaucca o£ and II*X^ arc each 

ahoufc g only, and those of the other possible com- 

hinatioiis much smaller — yet it has not a very largo 
chance.^ Lut the chance of a result not dcviatiuff 
mucti j'rohi the nio3i jjrohcthU ojii% is very mucli 
larger : in tlio above case, the chance of having not 
lesj than Oil, and not less than uT, is as much as 
1)12 . 

But this tciidoucy of the bullk. of tho results 

to coincide Very closely with the most probable one, 
u much more evident as wo take a greater and 
greater number of trials. Thus, iu 106 trials with 
the coin, wo have — 






I + 100 -p ... + . 


100.09.93... 


1 . ‘S 


...51 

~50 


-b, &c.) 


C'lunccof .-V winning is 
» B 

Ch.r.ico of or B winuinc 


4 

r»' 

.5.5 


licne.’, ch.viico of C winning i= •4. ; .-.nd therefore 

tile legitimsto odds ag.-iind C .nro .55 t*> 3, 
where.u our bel'.mg nnu b.'j got a./uo! to .iceept 
0 to it. 

Tile true e.ui e oi the det ■.d.itioii whieh .lUacIies 
to^ gumblm i.) nut co imieli the ruin, ins.iuity, 
emcide, ke., iu winch it not iinfrupiently ends, :u 
t.io fact, that a gambler a wurl; in no case incrcajci 
the we.sHU or eumiort oi tbo g.ito ; .nil it c.m clfcct 
IS n inoro or r.ijtid ;:nd diibt>nt,t tr.in.fer of 
these Iromono st.’.te of dijtnbntiou to another. It 
is .os nseles i, to l.ir as reg.irJs production, .u the 
prison-cr.mli. 

There is a eommou prejudice .ns to ‘rii;u oflur’:,' 
^.'Iiieh.are pojjukirly tupno.ed no. to be coiiip.vtilile 
with tile m.itliem,slie.il tlieory. Tin.!, al o, is .v com- 
I'lete deliuion. To talio ;i very tiinplo c.ne, the 
reader will o.-uily tee that, if he writes down all the 
postiblu e.a.,es whieh may occur iu !,i.v totces of a 
coin, tlio odih arc 19 : 19 iu favour of a ruu of 
tlireo at least. 

To giyo an instanco of tho principle of interpreta- 
tion wliieh wo have several times above applied to 
the mathematical re.mlt— vie., that tlie gre.ater the 
nmnber of tri.als, tlie more nearly will the average 
result of tiieso tri.ils coincide with it — let us recur 
to her.ds and tails. Suppose a, coin tos-ed ten 
times, aud let 11“ stand for II ;i times, then wo 
have 


[Yoio y.-e begin to cco how tlie higher analysis 
Collies in. \\ iio Li to work out by common aritli- 

melie tho value of the fraction j 

.^’ome calculating boy mb/.'if, with no very eucirnious 
l.ibour — hut, wait a mmiient, we may wish to li.avu 
the rv.>ultof a million of tri.ils, and what calculator 
(arithmetie.il) will tell lu the value of 

l.UOll .OOU X 999,999 x -x 590.001 . 

■I - X X 50(1000 

III this c.’.se, tho most prob.ible result is IP=T-’, vitli- 

out regard to orib.T, but its cli.aiice is only .about — . 

[Tho c.v.rct v.aIuo is > IpQ_. 99. 9S.„. .. ...51 
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ir.nl there Ipeti 1000 throws, tho ebaiice of Ip-J’r--' 
(the mo A likely coinbiii.itiou) would have boeu 

about — . But, as tho number of throivj mcre.aecs, 

tho number of termi grouped close to tlio l.irsejt 
ill tbo oxp.rn .ion, and wlK..,e sum far c.vcceds that of 
all tlie riot, becoiiivs a siiialler and .smaller fraetiuii 
of tile eiiliro liiiinber ul terms. Ileiieo the chaiico 
Ui.at iu 1000 tocdCs tlieru sliuuld not he more than 
GOO nor kws than -100 If, i i mueh greater tliau that 
of not more tliaii GO nor less th.au -10 II iu lUO 
tlirowj ; and so on. 

Thus it is^ tb.it .all our statistie.il results, s.ay 
the r.atios oi the miiiibers of births, marriages, 
siiieidcj, &e. to the wiiole popiil.itioii — or tU.af of 
tlio iii.ale to tho female births— or th.at of tho dead 
lettirj to tlio whole number jiosted, ke. — tboiigli 
perlia) s never the tame in any two years, yet llifc- 
tii.ite between very narrow limits. Aud thus it is 
tluat tlio theory of Probabilities has been the iue.in 3 
OI solidly cst.iblisiiing, beyond almost the possibility 
of f.iUuro, wlieu properly applied, the inestimable 
seourities alTorded by lii’e-assuraiiee. 

_ Another very importaut application oi tho theory 
IS to the deduction oi U’le probubto v.alue from a 
mmiher of observations (astrouomic.il, mcteorologic.il. 


&c.), eacU of wliioJi is liaWe to error. We may con- 
fidently assert that, hut for this, astronomy could 
not have taken the gigantic strides by which it has 
advanced during tho present century. Bub the 
'Method of Least Squares,’ as it is called, which is 
furnished for tins purpose by tho theory of prob- 
abilities, is far beyond tho scope of elementary 
mathematics, and can therefore only he referred to 
hero. Its ftmdamontal featm'es may be seen in the 
above process of determining the probability that 
the result of .a number of trials shall lie within 
certain limits on each side of tho most probable 
result. 

Tho theory of Probabilities has been applied to 
many other important (questions, of which we may 
mention only two — the value of evidence, and the j 
prob.abi!ity of the correctness of the verdict given 
by various majorities in a jury. But for these, and 
for the fiurther development of what we have given 
above from the simplest points of view, we must 
refer to the various treatises on tho subject. Of 
these, tho most aceessible to an English reader are 
the very valuable works of Galloway and De 
Morgan. Poisson, Gauss, and especially Laplace, 
have also treated the subject in the most profound 
manner. . But tho difiiculty of understanding 
Laplace’s gre.at work is such, that few have ever 
mastered it_ completely ; and it is therefore par- 
ticidarly satisfactory that tho late Professor Boole, 
in his Laws of Thought, has shown how to dispense 
\vith a great part of the analysis which renders 
Laplace’s work so formidable. ■ 

PItO'BATE COURT is a court created in j 
England in 1S53, in lieu of tho old Prerogative i 
Goiurts, to exercise tho exclusive jurisdiction in all 
matters toucliing the succession to personal estate. 
Tho rules on which its jurisdiction is founded arc, 
that whenever a man dies he must either leave a 
a^ill or not. If ho lo.avo a will, thou it must be 
produced and verified, so as to demonstrate to all 
parties interested that it is an anthontio avill, and 
has been duly executed aud signed in presence of 
witnesses, and' therefore that tho right to the 
personal estate is vested in the executors named by 
the wilL The will is sworn to by tho avitnesscs, on 
being produced ; and if tho evidence is satisfactory, 
it is registered, aud tho original deposited in the 
court, when copies are made. This process is called 
proving tho will, and the act of court is called the 
probate of tho will. Jf there is no will, then the 
rule being, that the personal oshato devolves on the 
next of kin and avidoav, if any, it is neccss.ary that 
an application be made to tho court to appomt one 
of tho ne.xt of Idn to bo the administrator, and take 
charge of tho p.aymont of debts. This is called 
taldng out administration, and the act of the court 
appointing the administrators is called letters of 
administration. Numerous difficulties often arise 
as to irregularities in tho, making of avills aud as to 
the party entitled to administration, and it is tho 
function of the Court of Probate to dispose of these. 

PEOBOSCI'DEA, a section of Paehydermata, of 
which tho characters are given under that head, 
contains one recent and ouo fossil genus, Elephas 
(see Elephant) and Mastodon (q. v.) ; so that the 
P. seem not to have boon numerous at auy period 
of the world’s history. Notwitlistanding tho great 
size of these creatiues, comparative anatomists have 
pointed out various resemblances in their dentition, 
•osteology, &c., to rodents, 

PROBO'SCIS MONKEY. See N.isalus. 

PRO BUS, Maucus AuitELHJS, Emperor of Rome, 
■was bom at Sirmium, in Pannonia. His father, 
Maximus, served first as a centurion, and after- 
svards as a tribune in the Roman army, and died in 


^Sypt, leaving to his only son a good name and a 
moderate income, P, early entered the army, and 
had tho good fortune to attract the favourable 
notice of the Emperor Valerian, who elevated him 
before tho legal period to tho rank of tribune. His 
subsequent conduct justified his rapid promotion, 
for he greatly distinguished hunself against tho 
Sarmatians on the Danube, and subsequently in 
Africa, Egypt, Asia, Germany, and Gaul, winning 
golden opinions from Valerian’s successors, Galli- 
enus, Claudius IL, Aureliau, and Tacitus. By the 
last-named emperor, he was appointed governor of 
the whole Asiatic possessions of Rome, and declared 
to be the chief mainstay of the Roman power ; and 
such was the zealous attachment evinced for him 
by his soldiers, whose respect and love he had 
equally won by his firm discipline, by his care in 
providing for their wants and comforts, and his 
liberality in the distribution of plunder, that, on 
the death of Tacitus, they forced him to assume tho 
purple ; and his rival, Plorianus, having been re- ■ 
moved, P. was enthusiastically hailed emperor by all 
classes (276 A. D.). His brief reign was signalised by 
briUiant and important successes; the Germans, who, 
since Aurelian’s time, had made Gaul almost a part of 
Germany; were driven out with enormous slaughter, 
pursued into the heart of their own country, com- 
pelled to restore their plimder, and to furnish a 
contingent to the Roman armies. Pursuing his 
victorious career, P. swept the inimical barbarians 
from the Rhaitian, Pannouiau, and Thracian frontiers, 
aud forced Persia to agree to a humiliating peace. 
Various aspirants to tho imperial purple were also 
jiut down. On his return to Rome, P. celebrated 
these fortunate achievements by a triumiih, and 
then, tho external security of tho empire being 
cstablisliod, devoted himself to the development of 
its intenial resources. The senate was confirmed in 
its privileges ; liberal encouragement was given to 
agriculturo ; numerous colonies of barbarians were 
established in thinly-peopled spots, th.at they might 
adopt a civilised mode of life ; and all branches of 
industry were protected and promoted. But P. was 
at a loss what to do with his army, as the Romans 
had now no enemies either at homo or abroad; and 
fearing that their discipline would be dotcrior.atedbyv 
a life of inactivity, he employed tho soldiers as 
labourers in executing various extensive and im- 
portant works of public utility. Such occupations, 
considered as degrading by' the soldiers, excited 
among them the utmost irritation and discontent ; 
and a large body of troops, who were engaged in 
draining the swamps about Sirmium, giving way to 
these feelings, under the excitement produced by the 
presence of the emperor, murdered h. , 2S2 a.d. 
P. possessed great military genius, combined with 
equal administrative talent, and added to these 
a wisdom, justice, and amiability equal to that of 
Trajan or the Autonines, 

PRO'GESS is the system of action by which a 
court c.a]ls parties into court for purposes of litiga- 
tion. There arc numerous rules governing the steps 
of process, but those are all of a technical natm'C. 

PROCE'SSION OF THE HOLY GHOST, that 
doctrine regarding tlio Third Person of tho Blessed 
'Trinity which teaches that as the Son proceeds (or is 
born) from tho Rather, so the Holy Ghost proceeds 
(or emanates) from tho Father aud from tho Son, but 
as from one principle. The question of the origin of 
the Holy Ghost was not distinctly raised in the early 
controversies, which fell chiefly upon the Second 
Person. In tho Creed of Nicaia, no allusion what- 
ever is made to the subject ; and in the Creed of 
Constantinople, the Holy Ghost is said simply to 
‘proceed from tho Father.’ Nevertheless, this was 
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understood in' tire Latin Chm'oli to moan that, as 
the Sou proceeds from tlie Father, the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from both Father and Son ; and in the 
course of the 7th aud Sth centuries, the words ‘and 
from the Son,’ for greater distinctness, came to be 
added to the creed in several churches— as the 
West. In the controversy with the Latins, Photiiis 
(q. V.) took exception to this addition, as un- 
authorised, and made tlie addition one of the 
grounds for liis charge of heresy against them, which 
was resumed on the consummation of the schism 
under 'Michael Ccrularius. In the union of the 
Greek and Latin churches at Florence (1437), an 
article of agreement on this head was adopted, and 
the words Filioque wore sung twice over both in 
Latin and iu Greek, in the solemn mass wliich 
celebrated the union. But this union had no root 
in the popular mind, and the dispute still continues 
as of old to divide the churches. 

PROCE'SSIOJfAL (Lat. 2>fOC€ssionale), the ser- 
vicc-boole which contains the pr.ayers, hymns, and 
general ceremonial of the difierent processions, 
ilany ancient books of this class h.ave been pre- 
served. The processional approved for common use 
is th.at of Rome, of which many editions have been 
published. 

PROCESSIONS, ,03 solemn aud religious rites, 
are of very great auti(iuity. With the Greeks and 
Romans, they took place chii^lly on the festiv.ols of 
Diana, Bacchus, Cores, and otlier deities; also before 
the beginning of the games iu the Circus ; and in 
spring, when the fields were sprinkled with holy 
water to increase their fertility. The priests used 
to liead them, carrying im.agos of the gods and 
goddesses to bo propitiated, mid either started from 
certain tenijiles or from the Cajiitol. Among the 
Jews, certain processions around the altar were 
(and still are to a certain extent) usual on the Fe.ast 
of Tabernacles ; and from them the Moh.ammedans 
have adopted their mode of eiicoinp.as3ing the sanc- 
tuary seven times at Mecca (q. v.). I'rocessions 
form a prominent part of the Buddhiat worship. 
The practice was early adopted in the Christian 
Church. The Ilefonnatiou abolished it ; aud even 
in the Roman Catholic Church, especially iu mixed 
comitrics, jirocc-saions are less freiiuent or poimlar 
now than in former years. They are there either 
suipplieatory processions or cross processions, aud 
are either directoil to a certain dist.ant place, 
to some miraculous image or object, or they are 
enntined to the streets of the cities and the 
churches. Bannor.s, crosses, and images are gener- 
ally carried in front j the clergy' follow ; and the 
people iiiako up the rear, .singing hymns or reciting 
puayers. In some I’rotest.uit states, they' are still 
permitted, under certain restrictions. Tiiere is no 
doubt that, avhatcver their general intrinsic value, 
they ofl'er in many instances one of the most strik- 
iiigly iiieturesquo features of the Roman faith ; .and 
that tlioy answer a certain iiistiuetive want in the 
multitude. For extensive iiilgriinages, as such, 
their history and rites, wc refer to Piluhlm, Mncc.a, 
Fiariv.rLs, &c. 

PROCHEIN AMI, the old Nonnan-French for 
next friend, still often used iu English law, means 
[ the person in whose name an infant sues in a court 
of law, or a married womau in a court of equity. 
The chief object is to have a person responsible for 
costs. See Nmvr Fjiiuxd. 

PRO'CIDA, an islet of Italy', between the island 
of Iscliia and the shores of Najilcs, and separated 
from both of these by' sea-w.ays about a uiilo iu 
width, is three miles long and one mile broad. Pop. 
13,810. On its shores is the city of the same name, 
with a commodious h.arbour, a lino regal palace, aud 


a horrible state-prison, recently rendered famous by 
Carlo Poerio, who was coulined there in ch,ains. 

PROCLAMA'TIOjST, a publie notice given by the 
sovereign to his subjects. The power of issuing 
proclamations is part of the prerog.ativo of roy.alty 
as the fountain pf justice. They sometimes consist 
of an authoritative announcement of some matter of 
state, or act of the executive government alFcctiug 
the duties and obligations of subjects. The demise 
of the crown, and accession of a now sovereign, a 
declaration of war, and the issue of new coin, are all 
occasions on which a roy.al proclamation is issued. 
A proclamation m.ay also be issued to declare tho 
intention of the crown to exorcise some prerogative 
or enforce some law which has for a long time been 
dormant or suspended. In time of war, the crown 
by a proclamation may hay an embargo on shipping, 
and order the ports to be shut. But the most usual 
class of proclamations are admonitory notices for 
the prevention of oll'cnces, consisting of formal 
declarations of existing haws and penalties, and of 
tho intention to enforce them ; such .as the procla- 
mation a'gainst vice and immorality', appointed to be 
rc.ad at the opening of all courts of Quarter Sessions 
in England. 

Proclamations are only binding when they do not 
contradict cxistinglaws, or tend to establish new ones, 
but only enforce the execution of those which are 
already iu being, in such manner .as the sovereign 
judges necessary. A proclamation must bo under the 
Great .Seal. .Statute 31 Henry VIII. c. 8 declared 
that the king's proclamations should be .as binding as 
acts of parliament ; an enactment which, while it 
subsisted, made an entire revolution in tho govern- 
ment ; but was repe.aled by 1 Edw. VI. c. 12. . In 
later times, it was attempted to bo maintained by 
the crown lawyers tliat tho king might suspend or 
dia))ensc with an existing law by' proclamation; a 
))owei', however, which act 1 Will, .and hlary c. 2 
declared not to e.xist. 

PRO'CLU.'3, called tho Sncciason [Dladochos ) — 
i. c., of Syriaim.x, ns the head of the Athenian 
school — a cclcbr.ited Neo-Platonist, was born in 
Constautiuojile iu -112. lie was of Lycian origin, 
and received his lirst instruction .at X.anthus, in 
Lycia, Ho then studied at Alexandria under 
Arimi, Lconaras, Hero, and especially under Helio- 
dorus, with whom ho aiqdieil himself chielly to 
Aristotelian and Platonic philosojiby'. From thenco 
he went to Athens, where a certain Plutarch, a 
|)hilo3opher, and his daughter, Asolopigieucia, 
becamo his instructors— tho latter a priestess of 
Elcusis, chielly' in thenrgic mysteries. The vivid 
imagination and enthusiastic temperament which 
in his childhood already had led him to beHove 
iu app.aritious of Minerva and Apollo, naturally 
convinced him, when .all tho iullucuccs of tho 
Mysterii’S (q. v.) were brought to bear upon 
him, still more of his immediate and direct 
intercommunication with tho gods ; and ho dis- 
tinctly believed himself to bo one of tho few 
chosen links of the llerraaio chain through which 
divine revcl.atiou reaches mankuid. His soul had, 
ho thought, once lived iu Kieomachus tho Pytha- 
gorean, and, like him, he had the power to com- 
m.and tho elements to a certain extent, to produce 
rain, to temper tho sun’s heat, &o. The Orphic 
Poems (q. V.), the writings of Hennes, .aud all 
that strangely' mystical literature with which tho 
.ago abounded, were to him tho only source of 
true philosojihy, and he considered them all moro 
or less iu the light of divine revelations. That 
same cosmopolitan spirit in religious matters which 
pervaded Rome toivards her end, had spread 
throughout all tho civilised ‘pagan’ world of those 
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days, and P. distinctly laid it down as an axiom, 
tliat a true philosopher must also ho a hierojAaiit 
of the whole world. Acquainted with all the creeds 
and rites of the ancient Pantheons of the different 
nations, he not only philosophised upon them in an 
allegorising and symbolising spirit, as many of his 
contemporaries did, hut practised all the ceremonies, 
however hard and painful. More especially was 
the practice of fasting in honoiu' of Egypthan deities, 
while on the one hand, it fitted him more and more 
for his hallucin.ations and drc.am3 of divine niter- 
course, on the other hand more than once endangered 
his life. Of an impulsive piety, and ciigcr to win 
disciples from Christianity itself, he made himself 
obnoxious to the Christian authorities at Athens, 
who, in aecordanco with the spirit of religious 
intolerance and fanaticism which then began to 
animate the now and successful religion .against 
which P. waged constant war, banished him from 
this city. Allowed to return, he acted with some- 
what more prudence and circumspection, and only 
.allowed his most approved disciples to take part in 
the nightly assemblies in which he propounded his 
doctrines. He died in 4S5, in his full \ngour, and 
in the entire possession of all his mental powers, 
for which he was no less remarkable than for his 
personal beauty and strength. 

Respecting his system, some modern philoso- 
phers have exalted it to au extent which his 
own woi'ks woidd hardly seem to warrant. Victor 
Cousin ^ holds that ho has concentnated in it aU 
the philosoplucal r.ays which emau.atcd from the 
heads of the greatest thinkers of Greece, such as 
Pjdhagoras, Plato, Aristotle, &c, P. recognises 
a certain kind of imity of the Creator, or rather of 
the divine mind, of which ho took the human to bo 
a fragment; and ho speaks of the ‘ One’'and ‘The 
First.’ The human soul ho considered avnapped up 
in various more or loss dense veils, according to 
the degree of perfection attained; and he further 
assumed a certain sort of solidarity between the 
souls of those who naturally, or by certain immut- 
able oirouinstauoes, were linked together, such as 
children and parents, rulers and subjects ; and he 
carried this doctrine so far as to .assert, that tlie 
children must naturally participate in their p.arents’ 
faults. Faith alone, he further held, was csscnti.al 
to the attainment of Theurgy, which, comprising 
mantic and supernatural inspiration, is prefeivablc to 
all human wisdom ; and in this ho chiclly differs from 
Plotinus (q. V.), with whoso system ho agrees in 
most other respects. He further tries to recognise 
and to fathom the original mysteritfus One by com- 
bination of figures, strongly reminding us of Gnosti- 
cism and the later Kabbaha. Ilis w.ay of developing 
the finite bemgs out of the infinite Unit is .also 
peculiar. A avhole series of triads, at the head of ' 
each of avhich again stands a unit, goes in various 
gradations through the crc.ation, the lower powers 
emanating from the higher, avhich arc the thinking 
and creative ideas, &o. Sec Plotinus, Gnostics. 

Of his manifold avorks, there have survived several 
hymns, avhich, by the true poetical and religious 
spirit avhich pera-adcs them, stand out most favour- 
ably among the gcnonally inane Orphic hymns. Of 
his astronomical and mathematical avn-itings, there 
have survived a short summary of the chief theories 
of Hipparchus, Aristarchus, Claudius Ptolemanis, 
and others, a avork On Ilia Ileavcnhj Spheres, a 
Commentary on Euclid, and a avork — only knoavii in 
a Latin translation— On the Effects of the Eclipses of 
the Sun and Moon, His grammatical aamrks consist 
of some commentaries on Homer, Hesiod, &c. The 
gre.ater part of his aa'ritings is devoted to piliilosophy. 
These are p.artly commentaries and jiaraphrases of 
Platonic dialogues, and partly the embodiments 
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of his oavn ideas in a system.atie form. AVc thus 
have a avork — again preseramd in Latin only- -On 
Providence and Pale, On the Ten Douhh about IPro- 
vulence, the.. On Platonic Theology, and other mrnor 
avorlts, extant in a more or less fragmentary foirm, 
and repeatedly edited, aanth translations and mod ern 
coinmcntarics. The most important of his aa’oi ks, 
hoayever, is the Philosophical and Theological In di- 
tution, in avhich P. gcometric.ally, as it averc, evol ves 
his doctrines by heading each of its 211 ch.apters by 
a kind of proijosition, avhich he proceeds to demc u- 
strate, aiipending corollaries in some instances. 1 to 
chiclly treats in it of unity and multiplicity, ou 
productive causes .and effects, ou the highest good, 
on that aa-hich suffices in itself, on immobility, per- 
fection, eternity, dianuity, and intelligence; ou the 
soul, &c. Next in import.ance stand his commen- 
taries ou Plato's Timanis, avhich, hoavever, noav onl y 
embraces a third of this dialogue, a similar com- 
inent.ary on Phato’s Parmenides, in seven books 
on Cratglus, the First Alcibiades, and fragments ou 
other Platonic writings. Some other avorks attri- 
buted to ■ P. have by modern investigators been 
pronounced to be spurious. 

PROCONSUL, a Roman magistrate not holding 
the consulship, avho avas invested avith poavers 
ne.arly approaching those of a consul, not, hoavever, 
extending over the city and its vicinity. The pro- 
consul aa-as, at first, one avho had held the office of 
consul, avhose tinperium avas prolonged to enable 
him to bring an unfinished campaign to a close., 
The diu-ation of the office avas a year. During the 
latter period of the republic, avhen the consuls avero 
c.xjiccted to spend the year of their consulate at 
Rome, they averc gencr.aily apiioiuted at its close to 
undertake, as proconsuls, either the conduct of a 
avar in some province, or its peaceful administration. 
Occ.a 3 ion.ally, the office of proconsul, avith tho 
government of a province, aa'as conferred on a person 
avho had never held the consulship. Under Con- 
stantine, parts of eertain dioceses came to be 
governed by proconsuls. 

PROCOP, Andrew, tho Hussite leader, knoavn 
as P. the Elder, or tho Holy, or tho Shaa’on, 
in allusion to his having received the tonsure in 
e.arly life, av.as born towards tho close of the Pith 
c., and belonged to a noble family of Prague. After 
h.aa'ing traa'cllcd avith an uncle for some years 
through France and Spain, he returned to Bohemia 
at tho outbreak of the religious aa-ars, in avhich 
Ziska (q. V.) took so prominent a part, and at ouco 
entered tho ranks of the insurgent Hussites. His 
military genius soon raised him to the rank of an 
iulluential commander ; and ou tho death of Ziska 
in l-12'l, P. avas elected by tho Taborites, avho 
formed an important section of tho Hussites, as 
their leader, and from this period till 1427, his 
history presents an almost unbroken scries of daring 
attacks upon the Austrians. In tho meantime, 
another body of T.aborites, avho called themsclams 
Orphans, had overrun Lausitz, and burned Lauban, 
under the leadership of a man, subsequently knoavn 
as Procop tho Lesser, or Younger, aadio noav, in 
concert avith tho more distinguished P., .attacked 
Silesia, and took part in those internal feuds of the 
Hussite factions by avhich Bohemia av.as almost 
avholly ruined. The threatened approach of three 
German armies, avhich had been levied by tho neigh- 
bouring statco to c.arry on an exterminating crusade 
against tho heretics, avas alone able to restore 
unanimity to the divided Hussites, avho, under the 
leadership of the tavo Procops, offered a desperate 
and successful resistance to the larger numbers of 
tho Germans, subsequently pursuing their enemies 
avith fire and sword through Silesia, Moravia, and 
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Hn'ngar^, as far as Presburg. In l-l-IO, P. made 
iiiKiads into tho German states as far as Ma-rde- 
bii rg, and rctiinied to Bobemia laden n-itli spoil, 
and followed by a numerous baud of captive nobles 
and knights ; and in the following year, at the head 
ot uO.tlOU men-at-arms, and half ns many horsemen 
he again broko into Misiiia, Franconia, and Bavarial 
and ;iftcr having burned lOO eastks and towns, and 
ilei»fcroyoil l-lOl) villi\"0d and hamlets, ami carried otF 
a vast amoun^ af treasure, turned his arms against 
^loravia and isilesia. The limperor Sigismund at 
tins crisis offered to tieat with him, but tho 
nn])erial deuiaiul, that the Hussites should submit 
to the deeisiuu of a eouiieil, atiurdcd P. a pretext 
for bieaking off all negotiations with tho imperial 
court. A beeond German cnuading army now 
adv.iueeil in l-j.'Jl, but was thoroughly defeated at 
lliesenlmig. _ These successes, which were followed 
by others of ne.irly equal importance in Silesia, 
Ifungarj', and Saxotij', where the princes had to 
purchase peace at the hands of the two I*rocop.<, on 
hinuibating term), induced tho council of B.ascl to 
{iropose a nieetmu between the Ifussito leaders and 
ten learned Catholic doctor.). The meeting lasted 
fifty days, but was productive of no good rcsidt, 
ami 1 *. letiirned to ilobenii.i, where', combining lus 
i forces with tho-e of I'roeop the Lesser, be laul siege 
! to Ihlsen. The eomied. on this, jei-sed an act, 

I himwn ;u the Ifa-' l Compact, by wliieli the llus- 
nti j were allowed tlie n-o of tho e'lip in the L<.rd’s 
f'uppir, and tin- liolnmians were di -ignaled by the 
title of the ‘Fiist .'sons of the Catholic CImrch.’ 

I The Tahorit. ) .iml Grplnii.!, niuhr tho le.iderehip 
I of tile twti I'locop), re!ti.'( d, however, to b.ive any- 
^ tilin' to elo \',itii tile ]eipe, and In nee di elisions 
-ii'o, e between tleiii and tlie more nieMh r.ite of the 
fllii site-. ^ AiteT many h eaeoiint' rs letv.een 
the 0 f.iction-<. a ihei-ive h.ittle wai fought near 
[-11 an in If.'il, ill winch 1 *. w.ii inbiced. I.v ,i 
,fe|iit_of the e 111 my, to leave In i mtrenebnn'nt 
III., followers at first fought desperately agim,t 
itlie troop) of the ledusman iiubte>, who wero 
Cenimaiidid by Meinliard of Neiili.iui; but at 
.length, under the' lull'll ileo etf a siulde'n I .inie', 
they vno evay. and took to llight. 1 ’., after 
Ivainly struing to re form their broken line i, tnre'.v 
Inmvlf into the nmlsi of the enemy, and w.vj kilhel. , 
I’lueop the 1.1 e-r. fidlowing in liu -stepi, w.is .iLo ! 
ih'..n, and with tin e two brave llussito le-iderj i 
the e-aii-e of the' T.ihontes pi ndieiL 
I Pl’.OCO I^l I'S, an e iinin nc lly.'-intiii" hi tori'.n, ' 
w.ii beirn at area, in Tal. stun', .ib.iiit the he,m- ' 
Iiiiig of the Ijth e., went to < ’eii it.iiitiiiople when • 
ttill a y.amg man, and aeijuirni the-ro lo high ,i ’ 
repnt.Umii a) a pnili . ..r of rhi turie', that Ikli-.iriii ■, - 
in ,,t’ 7 , ap|siinled him hi) private lecret.irv. P. ' 
.aeeoiiip.iiiKiI the gie.it w.wriur in all liu impLrl.int • 
campaign) in .\_i.i, .\irica, and Italv, and .iiijvara ' 
to have di-iihived lem.vrhalile iir.ictie.d .Dwell ai ‘ 
liter.iry t.ili.-nt, lor Wo lind him j l.iced .at tho Iie.id ^ 
both of the coinnii -.ari.it iLp.irtment and of the 
Bygaiitine navy. He returned to Con .tantii.ople ( 
abortly before 5 l‘J, was highly lionoiireel bv Jii-ti- i 
Ilian, mid apiiointed jirefeet of the metroiolis in i 
Cti'd. Ills eleath oeeiirred, it is tlionglit. .about three : 
J'e.ars later. I’.'s priueip.il works are Iiis //i.foret', 1 
111 S book.) (two oil the- I’ersi.iii war, from -JUS to ."wd ; f 
two oil the war with tho Vaml.ils, from dtl.l to i 
■'ll.) ; four on tlie Gntliie war, goiing down to 5 j.'>) ; 
Kli^nutki, or tix book) on the building) exeenteei c 
or rcstoroil by J ii dini.an ; ami .Li-.Wofii, or //I 'orin t 
slie'uim [of eloubtful gDiuiucne.,s), a sort of r/iro/ii'/ne z 

s-iuulii!' IU-’ of the ooiii t of .Jiiatiiiian, in avbieh the t 
eiiipeiur, hi) wife 'I’heodor.l, Belis.iriu*), /ns wife J 
sViitonina, anil otiier ib-stingiiislieil persons, are ile- 1 
pieted ^iii this darkest colours, Thu most valuable i 


0 of these proeluctioM is undoubtedly the first, in 
1- winch P. avrites avitb the clearness, weight, and 
I, fulness of knowledge that might be e.xpected of a 
3 man who bad been an eye-witucss of much of avliat 

1 be narrates, and avbo bail occnjiietl a position that 
, fitted him to thoroughly understand what bo had 
, seen. lie is the pnncip.al authority for the remn 
I of Jristuiian. His stylo is pure, vigorous. aSd 
t lloxibie. Ibe host cibtiou of bis comiileto works is 
t that by Dindorf (d vols., Bonn, lS 3 d— ISuS). 

I PllO'CllUSTKS (Gr, ‘tho Stretcher’), the sur- 
; name of a celebrated robber of Attica, named 
' Hara.astos, or Polypemon. According to the ancient 
I legend, ho avas avuiit to place all persons who foil 
; into bis Iiaiiils upon a bed avhicli av.as made either 
too long or too short for them, and avbero be 
r.ackeil tlieir limbs till they dieiL This bo oou- 
tmnod to do until Tlicsoiis ovcrpoavcreil him, and 
m.adu lum sull'er the tortures bo bad inflicted ou 
others. The storj' has given rise to a ligiirativo 
c.xpre.-sion. ^Vhell an author is subjected by a 
critic to a cruel or unfair mode of critieism, bo 
IS said to bo strotcbeel on ‘ the bed of Procriuites.’ 

PKOCri'.i;, r.na'.vs \\ .ai.Li;i'., an EuglLIi poet, 
better known .as B.aiiuv Cuig'.'w.iLL, avas born '^l-at 
Xo\'. I 7 o 7 , and educated at Harrow. Hu studied 
l.iw, aaas callcil to the bar in lf?.*>l, ami for m.iny 
ye.ar.i av.is one of the Co)nmi.,oioners of Lunacy, bus 
I'sigiieel ill lobi). His JJftiui’Uic -Vcciie) iiml cthiA* 

I ,/* 1,1) were publisbeel in Ibltf, and be subaLqueiitly 
produceit .'-ever.il volume.), both of a'ersc ami pro.-e,' 
the moot imnortant beimg Minuul'Ju, a Tra'julj, 

I roiliiced avitb gre.it .siieeu.) at Coveiit Garden. As 
a poet, P. belongs to the school of Ke.its aud limit, 
.mil tliroiigli all his avurks the inlluenco of the old 
IhigliJi dram.iti.ti may be tr.iced. It is not, bow- 
e-aer, yii iii i OrAi.iiitic .aV- m j or bis tragedie.), but on 
bis L.ijA'.t iii.'f f.'iric!, that P.’s reiuit-itioii 

le >!•. He iii.ay l.airly be coiioidereil the beot of our 
im-eleru Kiigli-.b .-oiig-avriters. He died Get. -I, li 7 -l. ‘ 
I/l II iif’er iin .l:.'.'e,’/i;;rny,/(jV(ff iVo'/oie/if, tcith 
Jltvirat'klctd AVe'.<,api e.ired in loTI.— His d.iu 'bier, 
.\pi.L.ail,i: P., avell hiioivu as a lioete..q Vi'as 

born ill Ib'd.'i, ami died in Febniaiy Iblil. 

PUO'CTOll (formed liy contr.action from Lat. 
Ipiy- uralur, one who eares mr aiiutber) ii the name 
given to the iir.ictitionerj in Courts of .Vdiiilrahy, 
mill in the l';ce'li.ii.iitie'.il and Prerog.itivo Courts. 

Is corn.-pei'sds to attorney or solicitor in tho other 
court '. By a recent shitute, avbicli aboliobeel the 
eaelii'ivo JnrLdietioii of the Admiralty ami i’rero '- 
ativo Court I, iioW tlie Prob.ite Court, all proctors 
a.iTe! put on the eamc footing .as attorneys ami 
lobcitor.i, ami the power to practise in the new 
courts iiidiirereiitly av.ii given to each; and .at tho 
;-.inio time ConipenpUioii av.ai given for the loss of 
tlieir luonupoly, ’i’hc mode by avliich one becomes 
a piaietor is therefore the .--ame as that by which one 
bee'imes an .Vttoriiey or ,'iolieitor (q. v.). 

PUOGTOltrf, otiicers in the universities of 
O.xioril ami C.imbriilge (Li.'o in number in each), 
wbooc duties aro to ^iregervo the pe.acc of the uni- I 
ver.i:ty,_to repress di-orders among tho students, j 
ami inlliet huiiiuiary academie'.il punishment. They 
li.evc tho conim.aml of the ae.ulemie.il constabulary 
force-, .ami b.ave also an e.tteii-ivo police jurisdiction 
in tho to'.vii. The proctors must be M.asters of 
Art .anil .are cbogeii by the colleges .according to a 
certain rotation. They iiomin.ato two pro-prootors 
to bo their deputies ami .assistants, Tho summary 
autliority of the proctors e.xtemls both to uiuler- 
gr.'.diiates and B-iehelors of .Vrts. They have also 
.1 legislative authority .as .agsist.ants to tho hc.ids of 
lioiisej, and vote in the olcetiou of Bomo of the 
professors aud other ollicers. 
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PEO'CUEATOK-PI'SOAIi, a legal jiractitioner PEO'FILE, the outline of a eoctiou throu'tli a 

ill .Sootlaml of some consequence, owing to his comice or other scries of mouldings. ^The outlin'e of 

beiug.tho imhlic jirosecutor for a local district. Ha a capital when drawn geometrically j the outliud; of 
ij generally a local procurator, or law-agent, and 13 the human face in a section throu"h the meitian 


aj'jjointed by the sheriff of the county, or in cities line; &c. 


and towns by the magistrates. His business is to PEOGHO'SIS (from the corresponding Greek 
t-aho the_ imtiativo in tho_ prosecution of crimes, word) is the term employed in medimo to indiento 
Ihere being no coronePs inquisition in Scotland, the opinion or decision of the- physician regardjn- 
lio (locd tho work vfhiQh that functionary does tlio nrobablc courso ntirl nf n t 

lu EijglancL Whenever he has reason to believe 


tho probable course and issue of a disease. The 


m Jiijglanch Whenever he has reason to bcheye physician is guided in arriving at his decision bv his 
a crime has been committed, his duty is to apply {cnowledgo of the course which the disease ui^ualiy 
ior a warrant to arrest the aUeged criminal, or to follows ; and as some diseases almost always end in. 
suminou him before the shenfF, when the witnesses recovery, and others almost invariably terminate 
are cited and are precognosced— that is, they give fataUy, the final result may often be predicted 
what evidence they are m possession of. All the with great confidence. In forming a prognosis, tho 
infiuehts and examinations of tho procurator-fiscal physician must, however, not only take into his con- 
are conducted privately 5 neither the press nor the sidcration the natural history of the individual 
iiublic being allowed to be present. This arrange- disease, but numerous modifying influences, such as 
iiient, as tending to huddle up that which should a^e, sex, mode of life, prc\dous state of health, &c. 
be lulJy known— as, for example, the cause of •oT>r\//-t-oTic?cs ruTrnr -nc? • o j. i t 
catastrophes attended ^vith loss of life — has latterly . , GUESS OP TITLES, m Scotch Law, means 
been the subjeeb of earnesb remonstrunoc. If the f ™nveyuucc3 by which a pro- 

procurator-fiscal is informed of a crime which he establishes his nght to property, 

thiulm was either not committed, or of which there evi^nces of property, 

is no evidence satisfactory, ho gives his concurrence progress of titles 1 . e.,_a short statement of the 
merely to tho private party who suggests it, but each conveyance, m their historical order- 

does not himself initiate the proceedm? When the “ lirst _ given to a purchaser, to shew that the 
procurator-fiscal takes tho piecognittona of the vendor is able to seE See Sale of L^d. 
witnesses, he sends a copy of them to the crown PEOGEE'SSION, in Arithmetic, is the sucees- 
counsel, of whom the Lord Advocate is tho chief; sion, according to some fi-xed law, of one number 
aud if these counsel think tho evidence is strong after another. A series of numbers so succeeding 
enough, aud warrants more than suspicion, the pro- one another is said to bo ‘ in progression.’ Pro-f 
Eccutiou is proceeded rvith to trial. The procura- gression may bo of various kinds, but tho three' 


tors-fiscai are now paid by salaries according to the forms of most frequent occurrence are ArithmeCical 
population of tho district. Progression (q. v.), Oeomeirical Progression (q. v.), and 

PEO'HIGY Sea Oarav llarmonical Progression. The conditions of the 

■ ' harmonical progression of a series are frequently 

PEODU'CTION OP DOOUMEITTS is often stated as follow: three numbers are in harmonical 
rcquii'od in legal proceedings, or in the course of a progression, when the first has to the third the same 
suit, in Scotland, as well as in other countries ; but ratio that the excess of the first over the second has to 
it depends on the nature of the suit when and the excess of the second over the third, i. e., a, b, c are 
under what conditions the documents must he pro- in harmonical progression when a:c::a— 6:b— c; 
duced. As a general rule, whenever a right is but a much simjilcr conception of it is obtained by 
founded on a document, that document must he means of one of its properties, viz., that if the terms 
produced or sheivu to the court which has to deter- of a harmonical series be inverted, they form a series 
mine tho nature of the right. in arithmetical progression ; thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, &c. 

PBODHOTIVE, andUNPEODHCTlVB, ’ ’ I’ t f’ 

LABOUE. SeeLABotm. . '^a^ ^ 

PKOFE'SSOE, au ofiioer in a university whose (infinity), —2, —1, &c. is a harmonical progression, 
duty it is to instruct students, or read lectures Tbis series is principally important in connection 
on particular branches of learning. In tho early 'vith tho theory of music, in determining the length 
times of universities, the degrees conferred on oI tbe strings of instruments. See Music, 
students were liconses to act as public teachers ; PEOGEESSION, Music.lL, the regular succes- 
aud the terms Master,^ Doctor, and Professor were sion of chords or movement of the parts of a musical 
nearly identical in signification. As, however, the composition in harmony, where the key continues 
body of graduates^ ceased in the course of time to unchanged, is calleil Progression ; where a new key 
have any concern in public teacliiug, a separate class is introduced, it is not progression, but Modulation 
of rcooguised teachers sprang up, paid sometimes (q. v.). Musical compositions move from note to 
with salaries, in other instances by fees. These note either by degrees, when the interval does not 
were _called_ professors; and in tho German and exceed, or by sldps where it does exceed a whole 
Scottish universities became tho governing body, tone. Motion in music of two parts is of three 
and sole recognised functionaries for the pur|)ose of kinds ; oblique, when one part repeats or holds on 
education. In the universities in which collegiate the same note, while the other moves up or down ; 
foundations prevailed, as Oxford and Cambridge, direct, when both parts move in the same direction ; 
they became, on tho other hand, only secondaries or and contrary, when one moves up, and the other 
auxiliaries, attendance on their lectures not being doivn. In progressing from chord to chord, it is in 
generally deemed indispensable, aud the necessary general desirable to retain every note common to 
business of instruction being carried on by the bothichords in tho same part in which it appeared 


functionaries of tho several colleges. 


in the first' chord, and to assign every new note to 


Tho word professor is occasionally used in a loose that part in the second chord which is nearest to it. 
way to denote generally the teacher of any science There are certain chords which require to be fol- 
or branch of learning, without any reference to a lowed by certain others in order to resolve thorn 
university. It has been assumed as a designation (see Eesolution) ; aud there are certain progressions 
not only by instructors in music aud dancing," but which must in ordinary cases bo avoided, more par- 
by conjurors. ticularly consecutive Mths and conseoutivo octaves, 
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the ;Iattor being, however, admissible when, employed 
to s.trengthen a part. I 

PROHIBI'TION. Prohibitive duty refers to a 
practice, obsolete in this countiy, of prohibiting the 
imjjort.ation of goods, avith the aleav of encouraging 
native industry. Sec Ereu Teade. 

I'ROHIBITION is a aarit in England proceeding 
out; of a superior court of laav to prohibit or proa'cnt 
an inferior court from proceeding to hear or dispose 
of a suit or matter over avhich it has no jurisdiction. 
—In Scotch laav, the same aa-ord means a technical 
clpuse in a deed of entail by avhich the heir of entail 
i^ prohibited from selling the estate, or contractuig 
debt, or altering the order of succession under pain 
of forfeiture, aadiioh forfeiture is declared by another 
supplemental clause called a resolutive clause. 

PRO JE'CTILES, Theoey op, is the investigation 
of the path or trajeclorij, as it is called, of a body 
avhich is projected into space in a direction inclined 
to that of graantation. A body thus projected is 
acted upon by taa’o forces, the force of projection, 
avhich, if acting .alone, avould carry the body onw.ards 
for ea’er in the siime direction and at the same rate ; 
and the force of gravilt/, avhich tends to draav the 
body downavards towards the earth. The force of 
projection acts only at the commencement of the 
body’s motion j the force of gravity, on the contrary, 
continues to act effectively during the whole time 
of the body’s motion, draaviug it further and further 
from its original direction, and causing it to describe 
a. curved path, avhich, if the body moved in a 
Vacuum, avould be accurately a parabola. This is 
readily seen by considering fig. 1, in avhich A 
represents the point from avhich the body is 'pro- 
jected (suiiposo the embrasure of a fort) ; AB the 
direction of 'projection (horizontal in this in-- 
st.ance) ; A1 the distance avhich avould be passed 
over % the projectile in trait of time if graauty 
did not act; 1 — 2, the distance avhich avould 



similarly be described in second unit of time ; 2 — 3, 
3 — i, &c. the distances corresponding to the third, 
fourth, &c. units of time— all these dist.anoes being 
necessarily equal, from the impulsive nature of the 
force of projection; Al', again, represents the dis- 
tance avhicli the projectile avotUd fall under the 
action of gravity alone in the first unit of time; 
1'— 2' the distance due to gravity in the second unit 
of time ; 2' — 3' the distance due to the third unit, &a, 
the distances Al', A2', A3', &c., being in the propor- 
tion of 1, 4, 9, &c. (see Palling Bodies) ; hence, by 
the avell-lcnoavn principle of the Composition of Forces 
and Velocities (q. v.), ave find at once, by completing 
the series of parallelograms, that at the end of the 
first unit of time the body is at c, at the end of the 
second at h, at the end of the third at e, &c. Now, 
as the lines I'c, 2'5, 3'e, &c. increase as the numbers 
1, 2, 3, &c., and the lines Al', A2', A3', &c. as the 
numbers 1^, 2“, 3-, it folloavs that the curve Ac&e is 
a Par.T.bola (q. v.). As, by the second laav of motion, 
each force produces its full effect undisturbed by 
the other, it follows that the projectile re.ache3 / in 
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the same time as it avould, avithout being projected, 
have taken to fall to 4'. A greater velocity of pro- 
jection avoidd make it take wider (light ; but at 
the end of four seconds, it must still bo at some 
point in the same horizontal line — at g, for c.'c.ample. 

In order to determine exactly the motion of a 
projectile, and to find its range, greatest altitude, 
and time of flight, it will be necessary to examine 
its nature more technically — for which some slight 
knoavledge of algebra and trigonometry is requibite. 
Let the body in this instance be projected obliquely 
to the dii-ection of gravity, from the point A (fig. 
2) in the direction A'T, and let the velocity of pro- 
jection V be sufficient, if gravity were not to act, to 
carry it to T in t units of time, and let the force 
of gravity, if allowed to act upon it at rest, carry 



it to G in the s.amo time ; then, ns before, the body, 
under the action of both forces, will be found at 
P (which is found by completing a parallelogram of 
which A'f and AG are the sides) at the end of t 
units of time, having fallen through a distance equ.al 
to TP (not at once, but in a constant succession of 
minute deflections, as indicated in fig. 1) in that time. 
Let i represent the time of flight, v the velocity 
due to projection, g the accelerating force of gravity, 
and let A be the .angle of elov.ation TAB; then 
AT = vt, TP = igt^, 'Phi = vt sin. A ; and conse- 
quently PM (or y) = vt sin. A — lgl- (I.), and A1\I 
(or a:) = v{,cos. A. Now, if wo find from -the last 
two equ.ations the values of t, and equ.ate these 
values, we obtain, by .an eas/ algebraic pro- 
cess, the equation w = x tan. A — r— : 

2U-’ cos. 

and if the height through which the body must 
fall to acquire a velocity equal to the velocity 

of projection be called h, then v^ = 2g . h, h = 

and i substituting which in the 

g Hi 2v ° 

‘ 

equation, we obtain y — x tan. A ; r-dl.l. 

4A.co3.-A 


as the equation to the path of a projectile, where x 
is the horizontal dist.auoe, arid y the corresponding 
height above the level of the qioint of projection. 
Suppose, now, that we wish to find the lime 
of jliglit on the horizontal plane, it is evident th.at 
at the end of its flight the projectile will be .at B, 
and y will be equal to zero ; hence, putting y = o in 

equation I., we obtain t = — The range or 

distance AB is similarly found by putting y ~ o 
in equation IL, when x is found to be equal to 4A 
sin. A cos. A, or 2h sin. 2A The greatest altitude 
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^is evident!}' the point •which the projectile has 
attained at the end of half the time of flight. 



or after it has traversed half its horizontal range, 
hence, by putting a: = 2/j sin. A. cos. A in equa- 

rr , " sin. A . , . , , . 

won 11 ., or j = — - — m equation L, we obtain 

y = h sin.-A. A slight examination of the expres- 
sion for the range _ will show that it is greatest 
avhoii the body is projected upwards at an 
angle of 45“ to the horizon, and that a body pro- 
jected at a greater angle- than 45° has the same 
range as one projected at an angle correspondin''ly 
less (fig. 3). 

Ihese. results, however, do not correspond to 
the actual circumstances of the case, cxcejit 
when the projectile possesses considerable density 
and its motion is slow, for in all other cases, the 
resistance of the .-lir, which iueroascs in a rapid 
ratio with tlie velocity of the projectile, causes it to 
deviate very considerably from .a parabolic orbit, 
especially durhig the latter half of its course (fig. 4). 



Tile problem of the motion of a projectile thus com- 
plicated becomes of cousidenable difficidty; partly 
because our knowledge of the law of resistance of 
the air is imperfect (it was supposed by Newton to 
be proportioned to the sqimre of the velocity), and 
partly because the law varies ivith eveiy minute 
change in the form, size, .and density of the body 
projected, so that, under these circumstances, the 
be.autiful and simple theory sketched above is prac- 
tically useless. The chief illustrations of the theory 
of projectiles are the motion of missiles thrown by 
the hand, or arrow's impelled from a bow, in both of 
which cases the resistance of the air is compara- 
tively ineffective, the velocity being small ; in the 
far more important case of ball-practice, avhether 
W’lth fire-arms or heavy ordinance, its effects are so 
powerful as to render the laavs of gunnery mere 
deductions from c.xperienoe. See Rifle and 
-Rifled Okdn.vnce, and Gdnnery. 

PROJE'CTION is the representation on any 
surtace of objects ordures as they appeal- to the 
eye of an observer. It tbiis includes Perspective 
(q. -v.), and is .most simply illustrated by the 
shadow of an object thrown by a candle on a wall ; 
the el3.adow being the projection, and the place of 
the light the position of the eye. The theory of 


IS projections is of great importance, both in maithe- 
t, matics and geography, being, in the former ciase, 
perfectly general in its application; while in the 
^tter only the projection of the sphere is required. 
Projections of tbe sphere are of various hinds, 
depending upon the position and distance of the 
eye from the sphere, and the form of the surface on 
which the projection is thrown ; thus, we have fthe 
orthographic, slereographic, ghhidar, conical, o,ud 
cylindrical or Mercato?s projections, aU of which 
•are treated of under the article Map. Another pi o- 
jection frequently employed is the gnoinonic. In 
the gnomonic projection, the eye is supposed to he 
situated at the centre of the sphere, and the surface 
on wliich the projection is thro-wn is a plane surface 
which touches the sphere at any one point (called 
the principal point). It is evident that a map con- 
structed on the gnomonic projection is sensibly 

• correct only for a circular area whose oiremn- 
ference is at a small angular distance from the 

j principal point. From the position of the eye in 
the gnomonic projection, it follows that all great 

- circles, or portions of gi'eat circles, of the sphere 
t are represented by straight lines, for their planes 
1 pass through the eye. The distance of two points 

- on the sphere, when measured along the surface, 

- is least if they are measured along a great circle ; 

' and as the distance of the projections of these 

points on tho piano is represented by a straight 

• line, which is the shortest distance between two 

• points on a phane, this projection, if employed in 

' the construction of mariners’ charts, would at once 
! shew tho shortest course, hlaps of the earth’s sur- 
face h.ave been projected by the gnomonic method, 
tho siu-facc of projection being the interior surface 
of a cube circumscribing tho sphere, and the com- 
plete series consequently amounting to six maps; 
but it is not fitted for the construction of m.aps of 
lar^e portions of the earth’s surface. The gnomonic 
jirojectiou derives its name from its connection with 
the mode of describing a gnomon or Dial (q. v.). 
The orthogr.aphio and storeographio projections were 
employed by tho Greek astronomers for the con- 
struction of maps of the heavens; the former, or 
anedemma, being the best knoivn and most used. 
Tho storeographio, called platiispha-e by the Greeks, 
is said to h.ave been invented by Hipparchus, and 
tho gnomonic is described by PtoF. -ly. The others 
are of modern invention. ' 

In Mathera.atios, the theoly of projections is 
general in its application, and has been employed 
Avithin tho last few ye.ars to generalise the ancieut-* i 
geometry, and as a powerful aid to algebra. Its 
basis is the investigation and determination of those 
properties Avhich, being true of a figure, are also, 
true of its projections, such properties being neces- 
sarily dependent, not on tho ‘ magnitude,’ but on 
tho ‘position’ of tbe lines and angles belonging to the 
figure. _ These properties are generally denominated 
projective properties. For instance, the three conic 
sections, the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola, are 
merely various projections of a circle on a plane, 
and all ‘positional’ properties of the circle are at 
once, by this theory, connected ivith similar proper- 
ties of the three conic sections. The theory is also 
largely employed in demonstrative mechanics. — See, 
for further information, Mulcahy’s Modem Geometry, 
Salmon’s Conic Sections, Monge’s Geometric Descrip- 
tive, Poncelet’s PropriClSs des Figures Frojeclives, 
and Poisson’s Traite de Mecanique. 

PROLA'PSUS A'NI is a common affection of the 
termin.ation of tho intestinal canal, and consists in 
ail eversion of tho loiver portion of the rectum, and 
•its protrusion through the anus. It iaay depend on 
a naturally relaxed condition of the parts, as in 
infancy, or may he caused by violent straining, in 
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oasios of costiveness, piles, &c. Whenever it occurs, 
th({! parts should be washed, and, if possible, replaced 
by careful pressure with the hand; and if they do 
not; easily return, the forefinger should be oiled, and 
puished up into the anus, and it will convoy the pro- 
trmded intestine with it, after which the patient 
shiould retain the recumbent position for some hours. 
If^it cannot be returned by the above means, surgi- 
cal assistance should bo at once sought. In order 
to remove the tendency to prolapsus, the patient 
shoidd ro"ulato his bowels so .as to avoid costive- 
noss, shoiud sponge the parts after every evacuation 
tvith cold water or soap and water, and if necessary, 
use astringent injections, as, for example, a we.ak 
Solution of sulphate of iron, one grain to the oimce. 
IJrDruitt (in his Surgeon's Vade Mecum) recom- 
mends a plan first suggested by Dr il'Cormac — 
namely, that when the stools ara p.-issed, tho skin 
3ioar tho anus should be dr.ami to one side with tho 
hand, BO as to tighten the orifice. If, after -the 
adoption of these moans, tho bowel continues to 
descend, certain surgic.al means must bo resorted to, 
as destroying a small portion of tho rel.ixed mucous 
membrane by tho application of nitric acid, or 
pincliing up a few folds of tho protruded membrane 
with tho forceps, and .applying ligatures to them. 

PEOLA'PSUS U'TEUI— Icnown also as Proci- 
DEXTi.t or Descexsds Uteri, by writers on tho 
diseases of avoinen ; and as ‘ falling do\nr of the 
avomb,’ or ‘ bearing down,’ among non-professionij 
persons — consists essentially in a depression of tbo 
womb below tho natural level in the pelvis. It is a 
jeommon pfifection amongst all ranks, and is most 
frequent in women beyond tho middle .ago who h.avo 
jborno largo families. It has, however, been met with 
in women who have not homo children, in aargins, 
and even (although very rarely) in cluidreu. It may 
occur in ca’cry degree, from the case in avhich tlio 
month of tho avomb is a little lower than its natural 
level, to that in avhich tho avomb itself iirojects 
oxtern.ally, and forms a protruding tumour as l.argc 
as a melon. In tho latter c.ase, it displaces by its 
•traction tho bladder, rectum, and other important 
structures. The prolaiisc is termed imperfect as long 
as there is no external protrusion, and perfect avhen 
tho avonib is [irotrudcd externally. Tho c.au3e3 of 
these diflcrcnt degrees of prolapse are tho same, and 
the symptoms diiler only in intensity. Tho imme- 
diate causes .are, according to Sir U. Clarko: (1.) 
Eolaxation of tho ligaments of tho utents ; (2), a 
ivant of duo tone in tho can.al leading from tho 
utenis to the external surface. Tho latter is prob- 
ably the chief cause. jVftcr many child-bcarhigs, it 
remains dilated, and its walls lose tlieir rcsistin" 
power. Similar cfifects result from repeated uterine 
Ii.amioiThage, Icrtcorrha’a (popularly luiomi .as the 
ir/nVcs), and general debility. Under theso con- 
ditions, a very slight downward force will depress 
Uie avomb ; and this force is supplied by the 
increased ai-cight of the organ itself, if the patient 
sit up or avalk soon after delivery, by violent a-omit- 
ing or straining (avhen tho bowels are constip.ated), 
by the endeavour to lift he.aa-y aveights, &c. 

The symptoms .arise jiartly from the pressure of 
tho avomb on other organs, partly from tlie simul- 
taneous displacement of adjacent parts (as tho 
bladder, rectum, &c.), arid partly from relle.x action 
(see Nervous Sy.stem). Patients aa-ith only a slight 
displacement usually complain of a sciis.ation of 
fidnoss in tho pclaas, of aa'eight.and be.ariug doani, of 
drugging from the loins, often amounting to pain in 
tho back, those sjaujitoms being aggr.avatcd avhen 
the upright position is assumed. Str.aiigury (q. v.) 
is occasionally present, and if the avonib descend low 
or protrude, there is alavays more or less difliculty 
in ea-acnating tho contents of tho bladder and 


rectum. The dimstive organs soon become affected 
through reflected nervous influence. It is a remark- 
able fact, that tho general health is often much 
averse in those cases in which there is a slight 
depression, than in those in aadiich tho prolapse is 
complete, and the avomb forms an external tumour. 

The treatment varies avith the degree of disidaco- 
meut. In the milder cases, medicine should be admin- 
istered with the a'ieav of giving tone to the mucous 
membrane of the relaxed c.aiial ; avhilo in the severe 
cases, mechanic.ll support is requisite. In compara- 
tively mild cases, prolonged rest in the horizout.il 
position should bo enforced, and cold water (from half 
a pint to a pint) should bo sloavly injected, night and 
morning, into tho canal leading to the uterus, by 
means of an el.istie bottle, tho patient being in tho 
reciunbent position as she rcceia-es the injection. If 
this treatment is insufficient, astringent injections, 
as decoction of oak-bark or of g.ills, or a solution 
of ahmi (an ounce to the pint of water), should bo 
triei If, however, there is any congestion or inll.im- 
mation of tho parts, asti-ingents must bo avoided. 
In a C.1S0 of complete prolapse, the first duty of tho 
liractitionor is to attempt to restore tho womb to its 
n.itur.il position. It is sometimes nocess.iry to 
place tho patient in a warm bath, or to apply fomen- 
t.itions or leeches to tho tumour before it can 
bo replaced; and occ.ision.illy, incdncible c.isc3 
occur, in which it may be necessary to remove the 
organ altogether. But suppose it returned to its 
position, a repetition of the probipso has to bo 
prevented. The ordinary method is by tho intro- 
duction of a pessary — an instrument of an oval or 
globul.ir fonn,_ and usually made of box-wood, 
which mech.inic.illy supports the uterus in its 
normal position. See tho works of Churchill, West, 
and others On the Diseases of JFomcn. In some 
c.ises, a compress and bandage uill afford sufficient 
support; while m other c.ises a smgic.il operation, 
similar to that which is performed for Prolapsus 
.-Ini (q. V.) is c.xpcdicnt. 

PKOIiUTAIEES, a term used by tho French 
(from whom it h.is boon p.irtially adopted by recent 
English and German miters) to denote the lowest 
and poorest cl.isscs of the community. It is derived 
from the Latin proktarii, the name given in tho 
census of Servius Tullius to tho lowest of tho centu- 
ries, who were so c.illed to indicate that they were 
valn.iblo to tho state only as ivarers of offspring 
(2>roles). 

PEOJIE'TIIEUS (Forethought), the son of the 
Titan I.ipetus and of Clymeuc, brother of Atlas, 
hlcnoelius, and Epimothous (Afterthought) — or, 
according to other legends, tho son of lapctus and 
Asia, or of Uranus and Clymene, or of Eurymo- 
dou and Here — tho father of Deucalion, Hellcn, 
Lykus, and Chyraccrus. Tho myth of P. is one 
of the oldest of Greek antiquity, being mentioned 
by Hesiod, and is briefly as follows : — Once, under 
tho reign of Zeus, men and gods were disputing with 
one another at JIccono ; P., with a view to outwit 
Zeus, cut up .1 bull, and divided it into two parts, 
hiding the meat and tho intestines in tho sldn, 
and putting a bad piece (tho stomach) at tho top 
of it; while ho laid in another he.ip tho bones, 
which were covered with fat. Zeus pointed out the 
uuequ.ll division, but w.is asked to choose, where- 
upon he guessed the deceit practised, and selected 
the good portion ; but irate at tho stratagem, ho 
.avenged himself on tho mortals by withholding 
from them tho lire necessary for tho cooking of 
tho meat; whereupon P. stole it in a hollow staff', 
.and brought it to them. Zeus, to punish the mortals, 
c.iuscd Iloph.TstHS to mould a airgin of rapturous 
beauty. Pandora, whom Epimetheus was unwise 



enough to receive as a present froni Hermes; amd 
thus'brouglitj through, her box, all imaginable ills 
that flesh is heir to upon humanity. P. himself wm 
chained to a rock, and an eagle sent to consume lus 
liver in daytime, while Zeus caused it to grow 
a^ain at night. Herakles, however, killed the eagle, 
and, byi^he permission, of Zeus, delivered the sufifermg 
Prometheus. Thus far Hesiod’s legend. iEschylus, 
in his tragedy with the name of the hero, has 
perpetuated another view of the myth. ^ P., accord- 
ing to him, is an immortal god, a friend of the 
human race, who does not shrmk even from sacri- 
ficing himself for their salvation. He is the long- 
suffering hero, who, although overcome by Zeuas 
superior might, yet does not bend bis mind- He 
at first assists Zeus against his own kindred, the 
Titans, and even opens his head^ at the birth of 
IMinerva. But when Zeus, having - come to the 
throne, conceived evil plans against mankind, wish- 
ing to destroy them entirely, in order to create a 
new race, P. throws himself into the breach ; and 
while taking from them the e^il gift of foreseeing 
I the future, gives them the t^ro infinitely superior 
gifts of hope and of fire. He is the inventor of 
architecture, astronomy, "Wiiting, figures, medicine, 
navigation, the mysteiy of prophecy, the arts 
of working in metal, aud all other arts wliicli 
embellish and adorn life. For these boons con- 
ferred on the human race, he is, by Zeus’s order, 
chained to a rock in Scythia by Hepheestus, 
wbo fulfils this task reluctantly. Here he is 
visited by tbc Occanides, by lo, who teUs him of 
her own miserable wanderings, and by Hermes, 
who endeavours to find out that which P. omy 
knows, viz., who will ho the son of Zeus and his 
successor. Kefusing to divulge this secret, he is 
struck by Zeus’s lightning,^ and hurled into Tar- 
tarus, whence he only re-issues after a time to 
undergo new sufferings. He is now fastened to 
Mount Caucasus, and the eagle, an offspring of 
Earth and Tartarus, comes to torment luni daily. 
Cheiron, the Centaur, at last offers himself to 
supply P.’s place in Hades— for on no other con- , 
ditiou was he to be liberated than that some other 
immortal should offer himself in his stead. Cheiron, 
incurably wounded by Herakles, is accepted by 
Zeus.— Other legends give varying accounts. One 
makes P. the creator of man out of earth and 
ivater — Zeus having, after the flood of Deucalion, 
ordered both him and Here to make man out of 
the mud left, aud. the winds to breathe life into 
them; and at Panopeus, in'Phocis, a piece of 
that creative earth was in after times shewn to 
the wonder-struck multitude."' It was also at Ms 
suggestion that Deucalion and Pyrrha built the 
vessel that bore them safely through the floods. 
P. had a sanctuary at Athens, and torch-races 
took place in his honour. Many have been the 
explanations of this myth, one of which is, that it 
represents the hiuuan mind, which, in the conscious- 
ness of its own power, refuses^ to obey^ implicitly 
the will of Zeus; another, that it crabocHcs the first 
struggles between tbc ancient (Pelasgian) powers j 
of nature and the awaking of the mind, as repre- j 
sented by Zeus aud the Olympians, &c.^ The subject 
is fully discussed in Welcker’s JSscliylisclic Trllogie 
Promelheua (Darmstadt, 1824). 

PROMISE, in English Law, is often used to 
denote one side of a contract or agreement, either 
by w’ord of mouth or in writing which is not under 
seal. In England, an action cannot be brought on 
a promise unless some consideration was given for 
it; but in Scotland, a consideration is not neces- 
sary, provided the promise was made in earnest 
and with deliberation- A promise ^ of marriage 
means a mutual promise, each being an equivalent 


for the other ; and accordingly, if one breaks! the | 
promise, the other can sue for breach of it. ISee | 
Mahriage. ' I 

PRO'MISSORY-NOTE is a contract by wMch i 
A, the proniiser, agrees to pay B, the promisee, a 
sum of money, either on request or on a future dlay. 

A is called the maker of the note, and B the payee 
o£ the note. The law affecting notes is substan- 
tially the same in aU respects, and is always trea>^ed 
hs part of that of Bills of Exchange (q. v.). ' ; 

PROMO'TIOK", a term which has been applied 
to the granting of a degree by a university. The 
practice of conferring the title of doctor by autliorit.y 
aud after examination, seems^ to have originated 
in the university of Bologna, in the middle of the 
12th centmy. Degrees were at first conferred by 
cooptation, i. e., admission by tbc common consent 
of the body of doctors ; but in the beginning of tlie 
13th c., Houoriiis III. placed promotions under the 
control of the archdeacon of Bologna. 

PKOMOTION, in the Aemy and Navy. The 
efiSciency of any body of men depends upon the 
energy of the individuals composing it : the root of 
that energy is emulation ; and emulation can only be 
secured by maintaining a proper current of promo- 
tion. The elEciency of a service is thus dependent 
on the system of promotion adopted; and so 
important, consequently, does promotion become, 
that in the present article it is purposed to glance 
at the rules observed in the principal armies of 
the continent, before describing tbc system which 
obtains in the British service. . 

In the Army of France, it is a common saying, that 
every conscript has a m-irshal’s bdlon in his knap- 
sack. Speaking of tho times of the revolutionary 
war, this was doubtless true, for battalions cboso 
their chief olficers from their own ranks— a con- 
script of ono year was often a lieutenant-colonel the 
next, and perhaps a brigadier-general the following. 

In tlie quieter times of recent years, bowever, 
progress is slower ; and altbongU promotion is open 
.to tSl, and a considerable proportion of tho omcera 
do rise from the ranks, yet it is very rarely indeed 
that an officer, who has so risen, ever attains a 
hicher grade than that of captain. Junior com- 
missions are-i£ the rule of tho service were stnotiy 
followed — given, one- third to men from the ranks, 
one-third to cadets from the military schools, and . 
one-third by government patron.age. In praotioo, it I 
appears that in the Artillery andV ■"eera, two- 
thirds of the first commissions are given to pupils 
from the Polytechiiique, and the remainder to men 
from tbe ranks; w’bile in tbe Line, two-tbirds of tho 
officers rise from the ranks, and one-third come from 
the Military school of St Oyr, Before olficers can be 
promoted, certain service in each rank is required, 
viz., as 2d lieutenant, two years; as heutenant, 

' two years ; as captain, four years ; as major, three 
years ; and as lieutenant-colonel, two years. These 
periods are, however, curtailed in time of war. 

' Promotion takes place in tke regiment up to the _ 
I i\ank of captain, two-thirds by seniority, and ono- 
■ third hy selection. Prom captain to major [cnef 
• d’escadron ou, de hatailloii), promotion is divided 
; equally between seniority and selection ; while to 
all higher raulcs it falls exclusively to_ selection. 

) The selection is made on reports by tbo inspeotors- 

- general of tbo several arms— tlieir reports being 
r founded on personal observation, and the testi- 
i monyicf senior regimental officers. To maintain 
r rapidity of promotion there is a fixed ago at 

- which officers mitst retire — ^viz., lieutenant-gen- 
t eral, 65; major-general, 62; colonel, 60; heu- 
5 tenant-colonel, 58; major, 66 ; captain, o3; and 
t lieutenant, 52. These ages do not prevent tho 
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officers of a-, regiment from, .being the opposite of 
'yoi^tbfni. “ ' ‘ *■' 

■ Jn Auilrkr, all officers are at first cadets; bnt a 
lar^e proportion of these cadets are nominated from 
men in the* ranks by their comrades. Promotion 
grfes seniorit}', and in the regiment, \rith occa- 
sional selection from other regiments. , 

/The organisation and officeri^ of the German 
aimy are both pecnliar. Every German snbjcct, of 
■whatever rank, is bound to serve from the age of 20 
to 25; bnt in practice, this service is redne^ to a 
year in the case of professional men. Every officer 
rhnst servo in the ranks ; bnt not necessarily for 
more tban a day. Yonng gentlemen intended for 
officers .'enter tbe ranks as (tfjilrantai.^ . Thqr do 
duty as common soldiers for from six to nine 
months, and pass two examinations Aflcrwards 
they remain nine months at a Division School, or 
twelve months at an Artillery and Engineer School. 
They then became eligible for appointment as 
officers when vacancies occur, which, however, they 
cannot obfriin unless recommended by tbo officers 
of their rcspcclivo rc^fiments, Two-third.s of the 
first commissions arc given to these aspiranten, and 
one-third to jmpils from the cadet schooli 
In the Jtalian army, ono-tliird of tho sub-licntcn- 
ants are promoted from tho ranks. Of snbscrincnt 

E romotinn, two-thirds go by seniority, and one-third 
y selection. 

It is always nrged against the Jjniinh system 
of army promotion that it is too exclusive, and 
confines the commissions to tho npper classes of 
iociet}' ; and there is no donbt tliat promotion from 
the ranks is much rarer than in almost any other 

i rmy. But, on tho other hand, it is argued, the 
onstituenta of tho force arc very different. Soldiers 
in Britain are, not conscripts, who nocess.arUy com- 
prise mon of all classes anti all degrees of education, 
hut arc taken, as a rule, from an extremely low and 
very nnctlucatod class of society. Again, Britain 
has a true middle class, which is wanting in almost 
every continental nation. Its army is not, there- 
fore, neccss-srily aristocratio liccanso it is not. 
officered from the ranks. Lastly, the habits of the 
difieront chases of society differ so greatly, tliat 
nnlcss tho soldier lie very superior to his comrades, 
promotion to a commission is a small boon. 

"With regard to the actual sj-stem of promotion 
which ohtaias: in tho rank-s, promotion from pri- 
H vato up to corop.iny-scrgcant t-akes place in the 
ij I company, and is modo by the regimental officers. 
■J ■ Tho promotion of comitany-scrgeants to be staff- 
* sergeants is made throughout tfie regiment. All 
these promotinni are by selection entirely. Of the 
commissioned officers, the ijnarter-mastors and rid- 
ing-mastcis aro appointed almost exclnsivcly from 
tho ranks ; but tney liavc no further promotion to 
look forward to — sergeants and setgeants-major are 
occasionally garetted to ensigneies or lieutenancies. 
The junior combatant officers acquire their com- 
missions either by a competitive cnaminatinn open 
to the whole nation, or hj’ previous service in 
tho militia ns officers, or in tho tanks of tho array 
ns non-commissionctl officers. Tlic Artillery anil 
Engineers are officered entirely by cmlcts from tho 
Boyal Jlilitary Academy, whoso snhsequent pro- 
motion is by seniority only. In the Cavaliy, 
Gnanls, and Line, vacancies are, since tho abolition 
of tho purchase system in 1S71 {sec PenenASE 
SvsTEJi), filled by •seniority tempered by selection,’ 
the selection liecoming more strict a.s tho higher 
ranks are rcacheil. Tho promotion of officers, up 
to the rank of captain. Is mainly regimental and is, 
at tho same time, by seniority ; hnt seniority is in 
this case qnalifieil by what has been called negative 
selection— that is, in other words, tho exclusion of 
JS5 . 


those officers who do not ptore their jfiinM. for 
motion at the periodical .jaspeetioii*. and 'CxaaiM^.^ 
tiouA Above the xanklof .eapiaui,lror 
or regimenUil ronky senion^'ii .little -regarded,' 
Section is more absolate ;.t«t;'ottecn nuy.hcM 
the same, time army or hfeari;ni^'^e(Hif erred .for; 
distingnMcd service, or for'anmliMidon^'inithe: 

§ cner3 list of the whole armji-.f31iii '.IirerA'rmk 
ocs not afficct the position in .a r egii^ i iVfd adds ■ 
hnt a small snm’to the officeiii’;pajr;'A^ ft is-ot.^ 
great importance; inasmuch as'ieoloatliinii'Shjr'' 
seniority alone to he general offic^-aad eB io as l i' 
almost cxdnaivdy a brevet rank (the 
tions being in the Artillery, and Enginais^' .wisw*^ 
colond is a trcimental rank). '.GaderiihaMFrnil^'l 
it sometimes .happens that an' officer ' vriid'llm 
never held higher, reguhentd rank thaii'.'c;^ti^''i 
may become -successively, for good serricei hr e v a fe. ' 
major, hnrvct-lieutenant^oncl, and hrevetHafioBia^' 
until he succeeds, in'his tnm, to the rank of majos^' 
general See also Staff, r. 

In tho "Sxrj, the 'promotion.of . sailews to he 
petty officers is made ly the captain of the sh^; 
petty officers aro appointed to .Be wanrant-officcta 
tiy the admiral of the statio^ snhject to Admiralty 
confirmation. Tho commissioned officers are ap- 
pointed and promoted by patronage solely. - "When 
a ship is first commissionGd, the captain is allowed 
to nominato one cadet, the Admiralty ' name tho 
rest Promotions are made by selection .ly the 
Admiralty, except death vacancies . which ocenr 
abroad; these are filled np by the admiral command-' 
ing on tho stab'on from the officers of 'his fleet. 
Above tlic rank of captain, all promotions take 
place by ahsolntc senionty. There is no pniehaic 
of commissions in the navy. . •’ , 

PROKA'OS, tho are.i or space before the cdl iS. 
a temple, through which it was entered. 

mONC-HOBY, or Pr.OXG-HOKNED AETE- 
LOPE {AnlUope fttmfcra, Bxamotena ftirafiT, at. 
AvtUoenpra Amerkana), a sjiecies of jmtclopc inha- 
biting the great western prairies of North America. 
It is the Cabrit or Calree of the Canadian voyagenrs. 




the roe ; in its general form and gait it resembles 
the chamois. In summer, the hair of the P. is 
smooth and fle.Kible, but as -n’inter approaches it 
lengthens ; each hair becomes thick, its interior 
becomes white and spongjr, and it loses its flexi- 
bility, at last becoming brittle, so that its point is 
easily rubbed off ; but this singular fur forms a 
very close and warm covering for the animal. 
The P. is generally seen in small herds, sometimes 
solitary. It is very curious .about any strange 
object, and advantage is sometimes taken of this 
by Indian hunters, who crouch, run a few yards, 
and stop again ; the prong-horns wheeling around 
them, coming nearer, and becoming still more 
curious, till they are within shot. 

PRO'NOUNS, one of the classes of words or 
p.arts of speech, possessing a spieoial interest both 
logical and philological. am sick.’ ‘ T/tou 
kuowest the truth.’ ‘ John was here, but /le went 
away again.’ ‘ Peter struck the boy, w/to had done 
Mm no harm.’ ‘ ly/iat do you want?’ Tlic words 
in italics in these sentences .are called Pronouns, 
because they stand for (Lat. pro) nouns, or names 
of iiei-sons and things ; and they are generally said 
to be used to prevent the too frequent repetition of 
the nouns. Yet the pronoun and the noun are not 
exact equivalents for each other. No nonu can be 
an' exact substitute for I, thou, or who. Pronouns 
are symbols, names, or highly-generalised marks, 
applied to objects to signify, not any inherent 
attribute, but merely (hair relations to the act of 
speahiliff. They might therefore bo called relational 
names. I, for inst.auce, is a uamo applicable to all 
subjects that c.an bo conceived as speaking. In 
such a sontenoo as ‘ / am sick,’ in which the state, 

* sick,’ is aifinned about some one, the exact force 
of / may be thus expressed : The person of whom 
‘sick’ is aflirmod is one with the person making the 
ailh'ination. Who the individual person is, the 
pronoun I gives no indication ; it is implied that 
this is known from some other source. Those 
present learn it bjr hearing whence the sound 
comes ; in a book, it is g.athered from the context. 

In like manner, thou is a generalised name for aU 
persons spoken to. What it means or connotes is — 
with reference to the example above given — that 
the person affirmed to Imow the truth, and the 
pierson to whom the affirmation is .addressed, are 
one and the Same. What particular person it 
denotes must bo learned, as before, from circum- 
stances. If the clause, ‘ he went away again,’ 
stood by itself, what person is denoted by he would 
■o still more vague than in the caje of 1 and thou, 
^e merely implies that aperson, neither the spe.aker 
the spoken to, but one known in some way, is 
■bo subject of the assertion. AVho it is, is deter- 
. lined, in the example, by John, with which he 
in close relation. Who designates some per- 
r.i already named, referring us back to that n.ame 
[the antecedent) for determining the individual. 
What connotes that the subject is unknown. 

. Pronouns are usually divided into Personal and 
’dative. 

1. Personal Pronouns. — The several objects con- 
erned in a speech or sentence stand in one or other 
if the three relations of speaker (First Person), 
Inject spoken to (Second Person), object spoken 
■bout (Third Person). Pronouns expressive of these 
elations are called Personal Pronouns. They are 
n the nominative case), 1st person, /, -we; 2d, thou, 
or you; 3d, he, she, it, they. 

Along with the • personal pronouns, and most 
.mvly related to the pronouns of the third person, 

1 ■y be classed' the words one and tint in certain 
jiistruotions. In phrases like, ‘ One cannot be sure 
f that,’ one is an indefinite pronoun, designating | 


any person yrhatever. It is distinct from the 
numeral adjective one, being derived from the 
French on; which is a corruption of homme, nhau. 
When we s.ay, ‘ I like peaches, but let mo have a 
ripe one, or ripe ones’ we have now the numffiral 
used as another indefinite pronoun. The first of 
those indefinite pronouns is applied only to persolus j 
the second, both to parsons and things. 

When we say, ‘ Give me this, and keep that,’ (his 
and that may be considered as demonstra‘(ive 
adjectives, avith some noun understood— this (thiijg). 
But in the expression, ‘He mistook his own roojm 
for that of the stranger,’ that appears to be as much 
a pronoun as one. 

2. Relative Pronouns (including Interrogative ). — 
Kelative Pronouns, besides standing for nouns, have 
the power of conjunctions. They join sentences 
and clauses, by relating or referring back directly 
to something just named. • The relatives in English 
are three — laho, which, and that. See Kelative 
P nOHOONS. 

What is used for that which, thus embracing both 
relative and antecedent. In phrases like ‘such a 
storm as now burst on them,’ as is used ■with the 
force of a relative pronoun. Perhaps the full 
expression would be ‘ such a storm as (the storm 
that) burst.’ 

3. Interrogative Pronouns are those used in asking 
questions ; they are who, which, and wlmt. 

These are the simple pronouns. But a variety of 
compounds are formed by joining these simple pro- 
nouns with other words, such as himself, whatevei\ 
any one. 

Pronouns, as wo have seen, express the moss 
abstract relations in language. They are, iu fact, 
the most attenuated and colourless signs of thought 
conceivable — the highest effort, app.arently, of man’s 
generalising powers. Accordingly, in the days of 
purely d priori speculation on tho origin and growth 
of language, it was held to be indisputable that 
pronouns must have been the latest product of the 
language-making faculty; and they have been 
aispealed to as a conclusive argument ag.ainst the 
theory that tho meaning of all words, when tliey 
are traced to their origin, is grounded on sensible 
properties and rel.atious of m.atei-ial things. 'The 
philologist, on the contrary, pursuing his investiga- 
tions on the historico-comparative method, sees 
irresistible proof that iwonouns, in tho Ary.au 
fiamily of languages at least, were among the earliest 
words iu use. In fact, besides their independent 
use, tho same elements are found as suffixes form- , 
ing the inflections (see Inflection) of the predica- 
tive roots, and first making them real words capable 
of entering into a sentence. In tho beginning, how- 
ever, they were far from being the impalpable 
abstractions they .afterwards became, and really: 
form the strongest proof of the theory they were 
supposed to upset. They were, in fact, simply 
demonstrative particles, iudie.ating palpable rela- 
tions of space or position (‘that’ or ‘there,’ ‘this’ or 
‘here,’ ‘what’ or ‘where?’). We can easily see 
how the indication of tho vocal sign would at 
first be helped out and made precise by gesticula- 
tion ; or more probable still, the gesticiUation w.as at 
first the fimdamental sign, and the avord a natural 
involuntary utterance accompanying it, and in 
process of time taking its place. 

Of tho various demonstrative radicals still trace- 
able in tho Aryan tongues as pronouns .and siiffixes, 
one of tho most universal and outstanding is 
the sound to or sa for ‘that’ or ‘this,’ ‘there.’ 
It is seen in the Sanscrit sa (mas.), sd (fern.), 
lad (neut.); Lat. (is)fc, (i3)ta, (ia)tud ; Gr. ho, he, 
to; Goth, sa, s6, thata; A.-S. se, seo, thcet; as 
also in the numerous allied adverbs, e. g., Lat. 
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tavh, time; Qci\ dmm; Eng. ao, aa, iJten, thus, the accusative; and, in fact, in certain cnmiccfciong, 
Aniotiicr demonstrative radical, ma, seems to these forms, together -with are hahitvially so 
liavo been used to call attention to the speaker used, although gi-atnmarians have hitherto refused 
— to point to the iinmediato or central ‘here;* to sanction the usage. Such exprcosioir; aj ‘It is 
in short, to , the ‘me.* Resides occurring in tlie mo;* ‘better than Iiim, than them* &C., are nob 
obiiniie cases of thn drst H./i. . r_ r * 


U - -o — .-*'•'■’1 i'. --.-w ........ ...V, u'j wtii: 

as Urcclv and Latin. 1 he only remnant of it correct forms, v/hicli are felt someliow to he ..iill' 
in EiighsU is in I ttiii. ^ Tin) noniinntivn c.isu of tho niiil ]n,(lantic. This uango has tho analui'y of tho 
lirjit person pronoun in Sanse. ij n/niiii, -vvliich ii French in its favour (e. g., c’e.sf mot), n’ml ponio 
cimjcctnred to lie a mutilation of n fuller form, Iviiglish philologisU have begun to defend it on 
^iin-!i/in-m ; in Gr. and Lat. o/o, Goth, it, Gcr. ic/i, prineiplc. See Alford, T/n Queen's UitrjlLh. 

. .-S. Eng. / , It.al. to, Fr. ,/e, tho m li.is completely From politene.-,.) and other rlietoric.il motives, 
(lis.ippeared. In tho ohliipiu cases it li.as hccii variona snhstitntea tako tho jil.me of Uiu iisuai 
I)Llter prc-orvod. The root of tho 2 d pens. pron. personal pronouns. Xlio Englisli language dcp.irts 
I'ccins to have been tho Hyll.ahlo tti or hit, indicating little from tho normal irsage, except iii i;o 7 t for ifunt, 
a po.dtion intermediate lictwccn the central ‘ hero ’ and in tlie regal and editorial tir. A I'Teiich .shop- 
and tho mnro di.stant and contr.wted ‘there.’ Tho keener, inatea'il of ‘Wiat do you nish to see?’ fi.ay.i : 
forni of (his pronoun ia more coiist.int Ihrongliont ‘Wliat does tho gentleman (or lady) wish to f.co?’ 
the allied langnagc.s than that of aiij' otlicr; S.aiHe. All modern languages uso such anhstitntioiu m, 
h'uni. Eat. (tt, Cir, ty or .sy, Ger. iltt, Eng. thou, I'r. ‘ \our Majesty, your Excellency, wi.shes ; ’ but llio 
f», Ual. Itt. Italian, in speaking further of tho E.xeellensa, [-.lya : 

Tlie pronuuna of the lir.it and aocond person .are ‘ It (t/Ar, slie) wishes.’ Tho Gerinana ti.so regularly 
invari.alilo in lesiK'ct of gender, and .are never useil t/icy (.<ii) .for yon, and onu never hears yori^exeeut 


r.dher demon tint ivo (or relative) ndjevtivei than wooiinnan speak.) of Iiini'iclf .as ‘this ’ois,’ or ‘ this 

prononiia; as I.at. t'lU homo, Eng. (hut I, on':. It is hero child.’ 

dillieult to tr.iec any etyiuolngioal relitiom lietwion l>ltnn?.' V.'o Evno— oc 

tlie.siiigul.irnnd the plur.d m the lii.st .and .seeoinl . . 

(noinmns— 0. g., hetv.een Lat. ht and ot, or En '. 1 UOOl* Oh EIUE-.VHTIS. Guns of .all des- 

Hoot and i/eii ; hut thn it not to he woiideitd at nre jiroved before being i-Micd for service, 

when we i'elle.'t th.it ‘ we ' is not eipi.d to ‘ I ’ and •ye" teded by being lired with hc.avier 

' I,’ hut to ‘ I ' and ’ he,’ or ‘ I ’ and ‘thou ;’ and larger eli.arges of powder th.au they will 


that ‘yon’ is .ai much ‘thon’ and ‘he’ .u •lh..u’ the ordm.ary w.iy he reipiireil to c.arry. C.miion 
and ‘thou.' The plur.d.) imi.t th' ri lero h.ivo In , u to a neiie.i of tests. Fir.it, they ars 

comiioiinded of s. vi r.'.l ilem. nt >, whieli, by coil, •. to .a,e. rt.un thnt tho dimensions .aro eorrcec, 

cen, e and ahr.i .om, h.ive liec,*me irr, eo *ni ‘.dd**. th,* utmo .t \ .iriation jiermitt, d being *.l inch e.xter* 
Thedeeleii-ion of the En.di.h pi r.,onal pronoun i is •'''“l.'tloo the dhimeter of tlm bore but the 

to be f.innd in any elein, nt.iry gr.aminar. Tli.it ,»f !!’* ii)on of th*j boro may deviate "d.) ineli fioni the 
the tlnnl person i i m.ide up of fr.i'meiitiof eever.d Inio ol tin: piece .1 axi i. the nexttri.il iibyliiing 
s\rigIo .d.ix.iM w.ird). Tile .\n din.'^.i.xon pionoim t" heavych.irge.i-thoborebeingsub-e- 
w.i) ihin ib'cliin ■! ; * Hjn iitly minutely ex.iiniiii'd, to d. tect ll.uvs or ere. 


I’Inr. 

t b 11. 


h\i 

A lit* 

hu 

lur.o 

U 

hit 

A...: 

hu-c 

iiiiii 

Acc, 

Iii' 



iuM (h 

• :•••) 


him til 

;.i) 


vici 1 jn the mct.d. .). e.avity exceeding in depth "J 
hi.ng. Xoni. /’.-•(In), hn'if he). /.it (it) iiieli, if beliiiitl tho lir.t reinforce ling, or •‘J.'J it before 

tb n. hit hu-c hit tli.it ring, eondeiniu the piece. After the jiniof by 

I'n'ej hi hit tiring, w.iter ii forced :il agrc.it pro ,nre into tho 

IJ..;. A...I /lire liiiii I..(r,', in ouKr th.it it m.ay perme.ito any lioiiey- 

pi. , X' ” Combs or ll uvs : the next d.iy, the bore is examilii d 

iinr. ,01.1. ,\cc. In by nn .01 1 of a mirror, nliieh e.iot ) .i .stiong light into 

I I ' 1 ’ i", lb IT I’.i 1 .lie tln-ii '.e ily ditect.ill for wiiile the 

oai I 1 ..i) 11,,, j, th"), Highly dry, water will Coll- 

Tlie c.asii m.iru, d in it din i.tdl . 1 in mod, in ■ f'"" bi weep or rim from the hob •, 

Engli.h, only th.it .nnl hr do duty in the ' ‘^“T '• Thu ojiei.itioii 

aeciis.itivo ai w.ll le; d.ltu,-. JJ. . ..1 the g. iiitivo j ‘•'"'“I’bt, . the proof. When a gmi bni:,t) m proef, 
of thoiieiit. r, hu bieii anpiEinl. .1 in ixe._iit tmn T'"" tin- ; ame .-ort then in 

by the sccond.nv g. iiitivo f.'., a w.ed nhicli d,., |•*"o^ .are uihjeoted to .another round, 

not oeeiir Oiiee iii the Ihioli ,li ver. i-n of the Dible. I In the c,i ,e of gmi i of liilherto nntiied form, r s!ie 
,S',ej doe) ink r, pi. ■ ntthe .\n”l."S.i-ioii /e.;, bin, • b.ti,l to biirding, as .ipieimens of the pou'er 

tho feminine of the .irtiele. Tho modem |.l„r.t|.’, ' and eiidnr.iiiee of the whole nmnher. For ITooI of 
t/j.y, thiir, lh‘.,i, li.ive iio iliiut etymolo.'ic.d coii* 1 ^ I'.rnouvi.rrn 


Iiiclioii with th.; ; ingular he (sin ,.it) ; they .ire t.ikui 
fiom tho demon .trativo or .irtiele Umt '(lh.it, the). 


I’ltOl’AG.VXD.V (f.-d. yJc l'r.ii.it.,,t»Ja I'ldr, 
ill gliding tho I’ropigation of tlie Faith), the name 


tvliicli li.is, in the pliir.il, noioiiiative ami .aeeue.ilivo of a t 'oiigie.t.ition, ;ind abo of a L'ldlege, in Iloin.', 
tho, genitive thorn, d.ilivi, thoiit, Thnu, like hint, the ol.jeet of which is to diieet .ainl forward the 
av.i , thus otigiii..lly a d.itive c u.e. 1 ) it a ling.aiug j,ropag.uion of tho G.itholio leligieii, npuh.illy 
no niory_ of th,' ileiiiondr.itive origin of tlo.ii tliat among the heathen; allhongU Chii,,tian di- ■ nlei's 
k) ep i .alive tile vnig.ip et ror of ‘ them thing ),' * from tile lioin.an Ghnreh are .ah") inelnded in 

.Tiich being the aiT’Ur.iry. or ralh. r ch.iiicu w.iy the .sphere' of its operations. Tho iiulitnti'iu 
in which the I.ngli.h pronomni.d -.y ,1. m hailueii was originated by rope Gregory XIII, (l.W-’ — 
hnilt up out of the wreck; of the .Viiglo-.'s.ixoii, I.TSl); Imt it wai fully org.iniiod by Giegory 
Ibeie ii III) g.jod fia on v.hy r.'i-oi, hhoiild XV., who, by a hull of ,11010 22, lt)J2, 0^1.11)- 
iiot have been n.iid in the nuniiii.ilive ;u Well as in luLed .a special Congregation for this pnrpe.;e. 


I.TSl): Imt it wai fully org.iniiod by Giegory 
XV., who, by a hull of .Time 22 , 1022 , eJt.ib- 

f i:... .1,:. ; 


■wliicli hig successor, Urban VIIL, extended and but tbe last year’s returns have been even nhore 
endowed, and to which he annexed a college considerable. ' Spain, once the great propagator of 
for the education of missionaries to the several the Gospel in the New AVorld, contributed but 
countries ; one great feature of which has been to 12,549 ; but it is to be observed' that Spain maiin- 
provide for ; such ' work natives of the several tains for her oavn missionary enterprises a la rge 
countries, who are conveyed to Home at an early and liberal establishment in connection with l|:he 
age for the purpose of being specially educated in mission of the Philippines and the South Sea. 
all the necessary learning of a missionary. The Another association of somewhat later date is 
Congregation consists of a number of c.ardinals the ‘ Leopoldiner-Verein,’ established at Vienna in 
ajipointed for life, one of whom is prefect, and who 1829, for general purposes, but the chief object of 
are assisted by a secretary, and by a number of which is to assist the missions of German oritin, 
cousulters, clerks {mimlanti), and other officials, especially in America. This association also kas 
This Congregation conducts the affairs not only its own journal, entitled Bericlite der Leopoldincr 
of the missionary countries, properly so called, Slifimig. It is under the presidency of the Arch- 
hut also of those— as England, the northern king- bishop of Vienma, but has extensive foreign rela- 
doms, &o. — in which tho hierarchical organisation is tions. A' third is that established in Bavaria as an 
not, or has not been full and formal. The Catholic offshoot of the Lyon association, under the name 
Church in these kingdoms is directly subject to tho ‘ Ludwigs Missions-Verein.’ Like that of Vienna, 
P. in all the details of its government. The College its chief, although not exclusive object, is the sup- 
of the P. is a noble institution, containing nearly port of German missions. The Ludwigs-Verein is 
200 pupils of .all countries, tongues, and com- conducted under the auspices of the Archbishop of 
plexions, who are not only maintained and educ.ated Munich. All these associations, although quite 
gratuitously from a very early age, but .are equipped independent in their management and direction, 
and sent forward to their several destinations .at the nevertheless maintain close relations with the Pro- 
charge of the institution. The operations of both paganda of Rome, and are often guided by the 
College and Congregation have been somewhat recommend.ation3 of the Cardinal Prefect in the 
embarrassed by diminution of funds, consequent on distribution of their funds to particular missions, 
tho .appropriation of ecclesiastic.al property to public • tt , - . , 

purposes in the kingdom of It.aly ; but the want is PROPER, m Her.aldry. A charge borne of its 


in a great measure supphed by voluntary offerings. 


PROPER, in Her.aldry. A charge borne of its 
natural colour, is said to be proper. An object whose 
colour varies” at different times and in different 


Tho P. CoUege contains a most valuable libr.ary colour varies at cliUerent times and m diUerent 
and museum, and a polyglot printing-iiress. Its examples, as a rose, which may be white or red 
great festival is tho Epiphany of our Lord, or of cannot be borne proper. 

His ‘manifestation to the Gentiles;’ .and thU fe.a3t PRO'PHECY (Gr. proplicteia) is a word of 
13 celebrated by .an e.xhibition of exceeding interest pregnant signification. According to its usu.al 
and curiomty, m which are delivered recitations acceptation in modern EugUsh, it impUes pn- 
la every language represented in tho Collet or dicfion— tho telling of events about to happen 
Its missions, amounting often to 50 or CO. Of this beforeh.and. But neither according to the original 
festival, the celebrated C.ardinal Mezzofanti (q.v.) meaning of the word prophet in Hebrew (nabi) 
used to ue the guiding spirit. It contmucs to be or in 6rcck {prophetes), nor according to historical 
one of the chief literary sights of the Eomau winter, usage of the verb prophesy in English, can such a 
PEOPAGA'TIOH OF THE FAITH, Associa- meaning he considered exclusive. The etymological 
TIONS FOR Roman' Catholic. The earliest and tho force of tlio Hebrew word, according to tho best 
highest in dignity of these has been already described authorities, denotes ‘ a person who, as it were, bursts 
under the head Prop AG^VNDA (q.v.). But the present forth ivith spiritual utterances under divine influ- 
century has produced several private associations, once, or simply one who pours forth words.’ The 
the resources of which arise almost entirely from i^aSi is the medium of special divine communi- 
voluntary annual contributions, and the orgauisa- cation — according to some, the man inspired by 
tion of which is most complete and most extensive. God to whom di'vine communications are made ; 


branches in the other Catholic kingdoms. It is of God. Besides the more authoritative expression 
under the direction of a council at Lyon and Paris, Ndbiy there are two other expressions {Ro^h and 
■\vhich commimicates as well ^vith the local asso- Chozdi) used in the Hebrew original with some- 
ciations through which tho funds arc supplied by thing of the same meaning, and which are translated 
small weekly, monthly, or yearly contributions, as in our English version ‘seer.* The exact meaning, 
with the missions to the aid of which the fund so of tho several words in their relation to one another 
raised is applied, by an apportionment regulated has been much disputed. The best view, upon tho 
according to the necessities of each, especially for the whole, seems to bo that which considers Nahi to 
supply of missionapes. The piety of contributors denote specially the oflicial function of the prophet, 
stimulated by the exhortations of tho popes, and the order to which he belonged; and the other 
the granting^ of indulgences to those who, with the expressions to point peculiarly to the nature of the 
other requisite dispositions, shall aid in the work, prophetic gift — the intuition or vision of the divine. 
The journal of the society, entitled Annalcs de la The one may stamp more the objective function of 
’Propagation de la Fol^ is a very interesting bi- the prophet as a teller or uitcrer of the divine, tho 
|^■•■JilLuly collection of letters and reports in French other more his subjective capacity as a seer of the 
uin the different missions connected with tho divine, 

:ntral body. The receipts of this association for Tho original and proper import of the word 
"■e year 1SG3 were 4,788,490 fr., SO c. Of this sum, prophecy^ therefore, may he said to be tho utterance 
>y far the largest proportion was raised in France of the divine. Tho prophet is the ‘ interpreter of 
3,307,248 fr, Italy came next, though at a long the divine ■will.’ He is expressly called ‘ the iuter- 
■ ‘^'erv’^al, contributing 420,053 ; Belgium gave preter and the messenger of Jehovah.’ The idea of 
^/1,597; Gernaany, 251,873; the British Islands, prediction is not of course excluded; but this idea 
*’^7,000. The Franco-German war and. the changes is not a radical and necessary part of the meaning 
•« Italy produced some diminution of this revenue; of tho word, nor was it at all necessarily an element 
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PROPnECY. 


of 4 o iiroplictio ofTice. This 13 apparent from tho people. Bcginnms m .i derinite, ^ 1 

,. J of tlie word even in our English Bibles and our unorganised form with Moses (for it i 3 only 
oiiljcr thcolo'dcal literature. Tho sons of As.aph, iiieidentally that Abraham u called a iiropbet ), 
for,' e'<aiuple °it is said (1 Chron. xxv. S) ‘pro- it assumes a regiil.ar organis.itioa in Jie hands of 
lihUied with a harp, to give thanks and to pr.aisc Samuel, ]ust when the earlier form ol the theocratic 
tli|3 Loril,’ in tiio suiiso of merely siiigini^ or uttering goveriiinoiifc waa pashiiig away, atul the mouaichy 
CiOd’s pr.iiso under the dictate of tho diviiio Si>irit. was cstabhslied. It g'rew up .alongside the older 
Itlis .e lid also of Philip tho Evangelist (Acts xxi. D) inatitiitioii of tho Levitical pric.sthood without any 
thlit ho had ‘four ihaughters, virgins, which did profe 3 .sed or formal opposition to the latter, hut 


prJ.phesv,’ in the sense merely or mainly of doelarii.g pl.ayiiig a pai t distinct, .and often practically 
ii. i 1 T.. i:?.,. in lii-i «ni)Oi:e<l to it. The nriwt.s iniiubtcrcd at the altavj 


appointed fm- u'm "^purpose ; and the well-known prophets, again, while joining 111 the rite;s of the 
lit o of ..noof,TereniyTayh.rshunk., 77 ,cX. 7 ieWyo/ t.ihornaelo .and temple, were primarily and iiiamly 
W-i. e!, tlm liberty of preaehing^rce.dls teacliera Their fnuetio.i was moral, and not ritual; 
111 . 1 int". n'‘.» nf \vtu\l they upheld t!ie etlaeal, bpintiial, and eteinal 

I'ronlK'cy among the Jewd waj a distinct oOico hide of religion, apt to ho 


rropliL'cy among tho Jowd waj a dHtmec oiiico 
r fnncl.ion constituted under the divine sanction. 


hardening teiidciicicu and amhitioii.s ollioialibin of 


or tnncuon conhuiiucd uuuer 

Tlio i.ronheti were ail onAr iubtituted, or .at lca.st an inllucnli.d i>nc.-,thood. Ihey tho „icat 

XJIC ,, _ , , . 1. I ..f M V .fi.niiJ rfnvpvnment of the world. 


rciornu-d and more thoronehly organised hy Samuel. 
Tlicro wore projihct indcL\l, Iteiore; Ahrahain la 


preaehora of a rightcoiia govcriiiiiLMit of tho world, 
and of future retrihutioii amidst tho coiifiu^ituia and 


csIm rpnllh^r^tl’em xi: ’ir -d •^iZIeral.e, evils of their time; and prophecy was the^ever- 

(bout xviii^ 1 .") ■ xxxiv. 10 ); Aaron is tho renewing .and rctorming elcineijt 111 the coiisi.mtly 

hropiiet iif Modes’ (Ex. vii. 1 ), .and .Miriam is ‘a corrnpliiig and dcc.iying pulley of Jndai.mi. More 
proiilKte-P (Ex. xv. -Jti); lint it was Samuel who ii.articnlarly, the’ prophets were holli the national 
l-n e.t.ihli.hed the olllJe .a, a i.y..tcm.itio p.art of lii.doriai, . .and poeLi of the ^ 

the .leuish religion. For tins pnrpe.c. he g.itlierid narrators el its p.e.t deliverance, the llcr.vld. of its 
leocilK-r connumei of y.inng men of promi.'iiig ceiiiiiig gloiies. Iho hooks of Joolin.i, .ruilgc , 
binnlu'l attuunent', who were tr.aiiied under his .S.iiiiilel, .and King', .are inclnded anioiig the pio- 
:i; :nM. uden-i for ’v.ir religiM. . dntie.-the I phetic.il K.eks of the 

ex ,n .itio'i (.1 the Ih.MieiMtic law, and the coii.luet el c.iiioii; \iliile the aet.i if U.u d h> t..a l ..ml ■ 
tie' Ihn: i.a.c worln,,. i.pce,.;ilv ..1 iti elaherate of .Soleimm and .leroheam by Aathaii and Iddo, 
liinied deputnunti (1 .S nli. x. 1 Ciireii. xxv. ( 1 ). along with other hidonc.al ami hioa.vphie.il picec,, 
^rV m\ « <.t till- Ii iltsi-v iinl lihiit I'il*c haip..md h.xvo unli.ippily p-Ti ihcd. It is licidlc. t In point to 
cvmlid uTi tin- i'11-uiiar Umuu , i of tin- pi.-nlul.. the ..pK-ndid oil. ctioii of the later 

^le v;mn";,e:l\i' re e^ aP.ut to nuke pA.iJp imy liwtimiing ^ith ■'••‘•Ua containing :i ong wit 1 nine . 


the theoM.itic Worinp. i .pccully oi iti elanoraie o .smeniou . 
mmie.d dep.utim nt i (1 S mi. x. 1 Eiinm. xxv. ll). along with ot 
The n-e of thep.alt. ry and t.ihut. pil.e. Iiaip. .aid i.ive niili.mj.i 
cviuIiaI, the p* t-uiiar 1 *U- uu , i of the pi*. pint.. Uie ..pleiidid t 
Tlie vonng im il m. re let .ap.ut t.i m.ike I'S'licp ney liegiiiiiing wit 
in tip e in .tnmu at.i ; tlev "ere phav.l iimlr iliuc. lii.lor 

'vn V lit .’.ll or nr. nU nt, u !»«> it ■ • ivt d tao : p vunn in ot j- ^ , * ’ ■’ i . ^ 

mlum of iitlpr an.l t'.p'V v...v cmII.-I hi. . oa . Enl that whieo by m my liai been ciippo ed to 
Tliev w. r,. - all nud. r tip. h aid . of llpar l.ith r for 1 e the di.tinctiv.i .'•■''•'•■■.’.c.er ul ‘ 

• St . I,,.. , n... I ,nd \utli cvinh-.l ‘ W'-*' i-tl Umctiou ol the prophets rim..nM In i^e 

p:::ii,nh.‘a;i liaiA^hr the faced.. . 1 c -onling to the general view ol tluo- 

of tlotl’ U Clirtiu. \\v. (1). 'riie piitplutic in .tilu* , hsi-uM m n 
tpun li.ive h eii e . 11 . .1 hy pp.dcrn .livnp 1 ‘ .''■clpp.l 1 >fp 7 i • e, ai 
of the I’l-.gilul.. ;* hut tln.i name d'.. i ip.t ocenr m ].rophc, 1 1 
Seriptnre, ipt ev.n ni oiir autlp.ii..l x.rp.ii, Jiitur.- if- 
‘S.ia.oi the l’i..|.!pt.' ii the only ...ll-eliv.. name ; -n. either 

ai'plp.l t.. the . pu.ile comp mu > Pit • "hi li llo y comi'rchen n 
"lie loiip d hv .'-.imp!. Tip e .■omi'inpi ".r.i th. h ■, nipl 
- Ici’ile.! Ill ... a.l m U .h. !'a ■ hnthpl.p .• dir.ctcl th 

aipi re pI IP oi,.-.;uu.l. ml'..’! h E.lt . 1 . .Icip Ip.. and ‘ m.pie ] 

ami nltimit.iv .Km ih m. ' 1 1 - > bed m lint, tmir ..wii .1 
ma.Ie of the liiau-h. 1 ti...; ""lo a , impi ■. .im.tp.mihly 

charaet.ii.tie dr. h.pl l! ■ a- i... ..I . th. r, ami aUe .l.inht. 
w. r.' foiiml in miml" ri s-.m t.pi 1 "i *»". .■■■np-tmic.i , hh.ral of i.nn 

ev.-n of ■inO. Eor a pioph.t n .t to haxe h, . a tip- eaptuili 

tr.iimd ill one of the e la .tiuitaia v..i, d. elm . 1 , ;li t.dl ..1 gamm 
Dc.iii .Slaiilev .'.lyi (.Ki'-.'/i ( '.'.iii'.o, vol. 1. p. I'J'.l), and I. ai.ili tj 
‘an eXei ptpjii'.d ea' e.' S,,iae, hla- l.-ai.ili 111 .K m . il. ai, el the .-apli 
or Eh-h.i 111 S.im .111, hv, •! m eu.d t nvm. in Ip.n ■ i of the .le"i. 
oi their u..vn. The hi. her pioplpti h.al 11m ipt th.-ir golden 
i.roplieti or I.iv.aiti e.tteipl.int niToii tip III, wIp- intiiie; that 
dntv it W.u t'l p.iur ".it.r ipi.iii their li.md", and liini hi he) w 


diuct. lii slurii-.vl m.ittor al.in, tho mn^fc cc.iU'.d 
:p vdiih in '‘f pni try tn ho inuiid in .Miy langUki .^o. 


gcui.r.d view of tliu 


It‘.:I.inj iu modi ni tlmcf, nropln oy i.i jicouli.irly 
and the i.-A-nthd charactuidic oi tho 


*, and tho i.-a-ntial chaiv.ctcri.dip of the 
it btippo cd tn ho the power nt JtJi'fl I'J 


n.it occur tu proplut ii atippo cd In lie the power nl .n i;/ 

i . d \kv ion. Thii view ii nut \varr.uiti.d, we have 

ll-clivc mine *:«■ -n, either hy the ctymolnjy of the word, or a 
t . "1.1 h llpy comprcheii ive'snrvey of the f.ieti ; hut it 1.', nevci- 
I.pmi. I",re tlph ■, im.lcmahle that the Hehrew piephL..i 
'a ■ hiilhpl.P .• dir.ctcd til ir attiiitioa e peeially to tlie lutllie, 
d ' . 1 . .Ku* h'b c.nd * in.’.de predicti-m i concvniing lht‘ fortniicj ot 
;\nl m hnl . tiuir oWii svnd oih* r conntii' ', which were un- 
„o a .irnpl-. .111. .tion.ddy fnllille.l.’ ‘Ti.cm can he ne ieaon- 
t..,,:lpr, and able d.mht. f-r ex.milile,; "ritc.i one ol the ino - 
.‘,11, .■.■iiKtmica hh.r.ilof ino.ieni Iheolo pan ' ‘ th.at .\iipm I..11 .old 
,0 h.ue h, .Ii'the eaptuily ami r, turn ot 1 rael. .and Mie.ili tlu 
.1 , d. eim . 1 , ;li t.dl .d' s'aniari.v. ami E.a l.iel the I.dl 'd "i aosn, 

vol 1 P ■l'">) and I. ai.ili the i.dl of Tyre, ami .lei.'UPali t.ie Inmt i 

,i,.'.K'uV.d:ni. of the e.iplivity. It "-...the di.tingm dun .a.-rk 
win. Ill hell . ! of the.le"i.h p-ople, add., the .value "lit 1, th .t 
1 h.al iiiKiP.r their golden age "a, net m the p.ist. hut in th,- 
til, 111, wlp. e fiitiiie; that their givat-.t hero (a i tlmv de. imd 

■ir hm,l< ami him to he) w.u net tlpir foniuUT, hut th, ir loiimlci a 

lii li-v. -J-J). l.,U..l dc„-emlant. Tlieir Ir.ulition thur l.uiuie.,. 


f (O lii 11 • V. -J-J). l.ilc.A dc.,-emlaiU. laeir ti.piiciue •, c.,c.. 

hinC Mi'i'.e'i had''.!, d.mi au,l elhc'is;' Elij.iU h.ul , tlpir gloric. .Tbb,;rc,l roim.l the iioc ot 

1 lidi a- Eli ill i had IKha.-i. -Many of them were , eliiel, or warrior, 01 .age that li..d liccii, line 01 

Jmlnd" 1, mm h..d f.mihei: for Aample, Mel,-. V”-- ^ w^ 

.Smmcl, I).ho.,.h, DavpI. llo..a, E.n ki. 1. ' t .1 1 "M'e-vta^ 

Ti... ,,i .. V. ..,.0,,.,, . 

a iHenliai- oi.l. r .,f t. .c!pi., among the .lew.i ; the more nsiul opimun, it u "ell Lipnui, re^,...,l 
nroph' rv. n dniiui’tivij pAilof tin; «Uvin.* cc.oiomy, , i • irr 

l.y vlnGli Cud tr.nuvd mid cduc.iUd tho *cho:;cU • Dcsiu Shmhy, Au'i.m t.tiuv.i, \ol. i. p. d. 
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chief, or w.UTii'r, or ingo tint Inul i»Lcn, nuc ot .v 
' hiiiL', a dclivci-cr, a prophet, who w.n to cuiiity tii 
' thn binguUr expocUlioii, tho proplu t i wnv, it not 
j the chuf anlhorJ, at Icabt the i-hi- f c.xptcvat s. 
The ivality of a buccc.ibion of MLe-ianie pi cihctioius, 
i.i udmitte'd hy even very advance I thcolognn-i ; and 
the more mual opiniun, it ia v.cll known, rcjaiaU 

• Dcsiu Shiulvy, Au-i:a t'Aaiv/i, vol. i. p. ICG. 


these predictions from the time of Moses to the 
time of Malachi as admitting of no question, from 
the supposed clearness, fulness, and particularity 
with which they announce a deliverer, and describe 
his functions. ‘ That salv.atiou should come through 
the ■family of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Judah, 
David; that at the time of the final absorption 
of Jewish power, Shiloh (the tranquilliser) should 
gather the nations under his ride ; that there 
shoidd be a great prophet typified by Moses, a 
king descended from David, a priest for ever 
typified by Melchizedek ; that there should be 
born into the world a child, to bo called Mighty 
God, Eternal Father, Prince of Peace ; that there 
should be a righteous servant of God on whom the 
Lord should lay the iniquity of us all ; that Messiah, 
the Prince, should be cut off, but not for Himself ; 
that an everlasting Idngdom should ho given by the 
Ancient of Days to one like the Son of Man. It 
seems impossible to harmonise so many apparent 
contradictions. Nevertheless, it is an undoubted 
fact, that at the time seemingly pointed out by one 
or more of these predictions, there was born into 
the world a child of the house of David, and there- 
fore of the family of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Judah, who claimed to be the object of these aiid 
other predictions ; who is acknowledged as Prophet, 
Priest, and King, as Mighty God, and yet as God’s 
righteous seiwant, who hears the iniquity of all ; 
who was out off, and whose death is acknowledged 
not to have been for His own, but for others’ good; 
who has instituted a spiritual kingdom on earth, 
which kingdom is of a nature to continue for ever, 
and in wnoso doings and sufferings on earth a 
number of specific predictions were fulfilled. Then 
wc may say that we have here a series of prophecies 
which are so applic.ablo to the person and earthly 
life of Jesus Christ, as -to ho thereby shewn to have 
boon designed to apply to Him; and if they were 
designed to apply to Him, prophetical prediction 
is proved.’ — Smith’s Dktionanj of Bible, art. Pro- 

•h(3Cy, 

Such is -the common view of prophecy. It has, 
:..dpnd, been maintained by certain writers that 
bVeraf prediction has no place in prophecy; that 
siiib did not foretell the Babylonian Oaiitivity, or 
'ho fall of Tyro, nor Jeremiah the Seventy Years’ 
Captivity, nor Nahum the ruin of Nineveh; and 
l.n*- the klessiauic prophecies were merely ‘ardent 
lopes .and poetical descriptions ’ of a glorious future, 
iifo which the prophetic mind naturally projected 
' -.elf. Such delineations were ‘ in essence nothing 
>ut forebodings — efforts of the spiritual eye to bring 
■p before itself the distinct form of the future: 

■ make such presentiments into historical 
tri'Jaralioiis, is to mistake their character.’ — ^David- 
on’s Introduction, voL iv. But this is not the 

dinary theory of prophecy, either among Jews or 
iiiristians. Both alike recognise the reality of the 
edictive element, however differently they may 
■‘•crpret and apply the prediction. They contend 
at only for a special spiritual elevation in the 
ophet — an intenser degree of the same divine 
■tuition which God gives to all who worship Him 

■ love and reverence — but for a gift of light vouch- 
■fed to him different from any ordinary endow- 
•■■nf Prophecy is not merely the effluence of the 

■ .iue Siiirit enriching and exalting all the natural 
■■ulties, but it is the direct communie.ation of God 
mvsplf to the prophet unveiling the future for 
-» guidance of -His church, and the glory of His 
nrir» 

The further study of the subject may be pursued 
, readers in numerous volumes, amongst avhich 
■n folloiving may be recommended ! John Smith, 
■krt Discourses on Prophecy; Lowth, Do Sacra 


Poesi Ilebrccorum; Davison, Discourses on l^'-o- 
phecy; Butler, Analogy of Peligion; Hoitiie, 
Introduction, to Holy Scripture; Eichhorn, Die 
Ilehrdisehen Propheten; Ew.ald, Die Propheten dcs 
Altai Bundes; Hengstenberg, Christology of :thc 
Old Testament; Fairbairn, Prophecy; Davidscin, 
Introduction to the Old Testament; Stanhliy, 
Lectures on the Jewish Church. 

PEO'POLIS, a_ substance used by bees in the 
construction of their combs, to give to the fabric! a 
strength whiclT it could not have if made of wiix 
alone. See Bee. It is .also used for closing i\p 
chinks of the hive. It is a resinous unctuous sub- 
stance of a reddish-brown colour, a somewhat bitter 
taste, and an agreeable aromatic odour, and is col- 
lected from the buds of trees. Huber found bees 
eagerly to appropriate the viscous exudation which 
abounds on poplar buds. P. probably differs a 
little in chemical composition according to the tree 
it is obtained from, but it consists chiefly of resin. 
It is brought to the hive on the legs of bees, and 
adheres to them so strongly that the assistance of 
other bees is necessary for its removal. The name 
is from the Greek pi-o, before, and polls, a city; 
because the most exposed parts of a bee-hive exhibit 
this substance in greatest abundance. Foreign 
bodies introduced into a bee-hive, and avhich the 
bees are unable to remove, are covered avith pro- 
polis, 

PROPO'RTION, in Arithmetic and Geometry, is 
a particular species of relation subsisting between 
groups of numbers or quantities. Notwithstanding 
that the idea of proportion is found to exist in 
perfection in the mind of every one, yet a good 
definition of it is a matter of extreme difficulty.' 
The tavo definitions avhich, on the avhole, are found 
to be least objectionable are that of Euclid, and the 
ordinary arithmetical definition. The latter states 
proportion to be the ‘ eg^uality of ratios,’ and throavs 
us back on the definition of the term Patio (q.v.) ; 
avhich may most simply bo considered as the relation 
of tavo numbers to each other, sheavn by a division of 
the one by the other. Thus, the ratio of 12 to 3, ex- 

12 

pressed by -5-, or 4, denotes that 12 contains 3 four 

O 

times; and tho ratio of 8 to 2 being also 4, avo 
have from our definition a statement that the 
four numbers, 12, 3, 8, and 2, are in proportion, or, 
as it is commonly expressed, 12 bears to 3 the 
s.ame ratio that 8 does to 2, or 12 : 3 : : S : 2. In 
tho same avay, it is sheavn that 3:8:: 13J- : 36 ; for 
3 

5 expresses the r.atio of the first to the second, and 
8 

13* 3 

3(f ~ ^ ~ 8’ gathered from the two 

arithmetical proportions here given, and from any 
others that can be formed, that ‘ the product of 
the first and last terms (tho extremes) is equal to 
the product of the second and third terms (the 
means)-,’ and upon this property of proportional 
numbers directly depends the arithmetical rule 
called ‘proportion,’ &c. The object of this rule is 
to find a fourth proportional to three given num- 
bers — i. e,, a number to avhich the third bears tho 
same ratio that the first does to the second, and 
the number is at once found by multiplying 
together the second and third terms, and dividing 
the product by tho first. Proportion is Ulus- 
ti-ated arithmetically by such problems as, ‘If 
four yards cost si.x shillings, avhat avill ten cost?’ 
Here, 15 being the fourth proportional to 4, 6, and 
10, fifteen shillings is tho ansaver. The distinction 
of proportion into direct and inverse is not only quite 
unnecessary, but highly mischievous, as it tends to 
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crc ate the idea, that it ia jiossiblc for more than one 
kiild of proportion to suhaist. Continued proportion 
iucjicatea a property of every three consecutive or 
equidistant terms in a ‘Geometrical Progression’ 
((] V.) — for instance, in the series 2,4, 8, 1C, 32. . . , 

2 4 : : 4 : S, 4 : 8 : : S ; 10, &c., or 2 : 8 : : S : 32, &c. 
In the above- rcmarlcs, all consideration of Incom- 
vu'iieurabte Quantities (q. v.)ha3 been omitted. — The 
dulinition given by Euclid is as follows : Four 

mnguitudes are proportional, when, any equi- 

midtiplos whatever being taken of tho first and 
third, and any whatever of the second and fourth, 
according as the multiple of tho lirst is greater, 
cfiual to, or less than that of tho second, tho 
nudtiplo of tho third is also greater, e<iual to, or 
less than that of tho fourth — i. e.. A, 1!, C, D are 
proportionals, when, if A is greater than »!!, mC is 
greater than uD ; if niA is equal to all, mO is 

equal to uD ; if «iA is less than »B, mG is less 

than aD ; in and a being any multiples whatso- 
evei-. The aiiparent cumhrousne:,s and circum- 
locution in tins dclinitiou arise from Euclid’s 
endeavour to include incommensur.ablo quantities; 
throwing them out of account, it is sullicient to 
say that four luagnitudLS aro lu-oportional, if, 
hko umltiples being taken of the lirat and third, 
aud like of the second ami fourth, when tho 
multiple of tho lirst is equal to tho multiido of tho 
Eccond, tho multiple of tho third is equal to tho 
multiple of the fourth. Abundanco of illustrations 
of tho general delimtion will bo found in tho Fifth 
Eook of Euclid, and of tlic p.articular one iii tho 
notes apiieuded to some of tho later Cilitions of tlio 
same worl: ; it will bo siillicieiit hero to give an 
nnthmotical iustaiice of tlio working of tho particu- 
kir dotinitioiL T.iliing tho four numbers of a i>ro- 
vious oxamplo— 12, 3, 8, 2 ; of 12 and S take multiples 
by 4, aud of 3 and 2 by 10, then 12 4 (the 

undtiiilo of tho lirst) = 3x10 (the miillqilo of tho 
second), and S x -1 (tho multiple of tho third) = 
2 X 10 (tho multiple of tho fourth). In this e.vamplo, 
tho two multipKs were so t.ikeii that the miiUiplo 
of the lirst would bo equal to tho multiple of tho 
faccoud, aud when it w.as found that tho multiple of 
the thud was also equal to tho multiplo of tho 
fourth, the proportionality of the four munbers was 
cst.abhshed. 

PUOI’USI'TIOX. Tliii ii the teclmic,al name 
for tho linal coiutitueiit, or ullmiato element, of 
whatever wo C.ill knowledge— a. h.it we can believe 
or di.ibolieve. ‘ Kiro melts wa.x ,’ ‘the harve t u 
good;’ ‘Homo standi on tin- Tiber;' ‘1110111001110 
not inhabited are pmpo .itions. .\U iiif-.nii.ilioii, 
whothor historn.il, iieiitiln-, or iM-.iein.il, iii.iy l,o 
roiolvod at bust into .-iiiiple 1 t.it- lie. iiti uUeh .So 
those; and all aiicli -.t it iin-iit i .iie propo. itioii ■. 
In every pnqio, Ition, then- an- two p.iit,: some- 
thing spoken about, called the ‘-iilq- 1 1 ; and soiiie- 
thing s,iid, allirmed, or declared oi w li.it is iqiokeii 
.about, called tho i’ledieate. In the limt example 
given, ‘Flic’ is the subject, ‘ molti w,i.';’ u the 
predicate or airiiming part, to whieli a verb ij 
ncces .irv. In tin- second oxamplo,* ll.irvest* is tile 
faubject,'‘ij good’ tho predie.ite. But sometimes 
this last pait is laoolved further iiit-) I’redioato 
(good) aud C'tqmla (is). Tho prodicito llieii simply 
means tho quality or fact aliiiniLd, wliilo tho copula 
gives the aHirmation. In the previous case, the 
copula is contained in tho iirodicato (molts). 

Proiiositioii.a aro cufiniuitic^ or iniintirc, according 
as wo declare that a thing is, or th.it it is not: ‘ tho 
moon is (not) iiih.abited.’ As some projiojitions 
contain tho form of .1 condition, and sumo tho form 
of an alternative, theso are called hvputhctical, in 
ojiposition to W'liieli tho rest ,110 called catr 'jurical. 
If A is E, G is D, is tho conditiunid form of tho 
;ti3 


hypothetic.al class. Either A is B, or 0 is D, is 
called tho disjunctive form. 

Propositions are further divided, according to their 
quantity, or according to the extent of tho subject, 
into universal, particular, sinijular, and indefinite: 

‘ all the moving powers aro originally derived from 
the sun’ (universal); ‘some men aro wise’ (parti- 
cular); ‘Socrates is wise’ (singidar). The ‘inde- 
finite’ means tho uncertain or ambiguous in form, 

.as ‘ wine is good ; ’ many of this form aro known to 
be imivcrsai, as ‘ man is mortal.’ 

In inquiring into tho ultimate import or nieaii- 
iiig of propositions, Mr John Stuart Mill cainu to 
tho conclusion that they fall under live clacses, 
distinguished according to tho nature of tho quality 
jirodicatcd. Tho five uiiivers.al and comprehensive 
l>rodic,ato3 arc — Existence, Co-existenco (sometimes 
taking tho form of Order in Place), Succession 
(Order in Time), Causation, Bcseiublance. Every 
fact, or piece of information, consists in tho aflirma- 
lion of some one of these live geuer.al attributes. 
Exi.stcnco by itself expresses a very limited class, 
since wo usually specify circumstances of time, 
jil.ace, &c., in the same .assertion : ‘ There is an 
ether for conveying light and heat,’ is a proposition 
of Existence ; but it would ho inbro usually stated 
.as having loc.ality (Order in Place, or Co-existence), 
‘a'n ethereal medium is dill'iised over .all sp.acc.’ 
Existence is tho only one of tho five .attributes that 
c.iii bo allirmed of one thing ; all tho rest require at 
least tw'o things. The attribute oi Co-existenco 
.aiipe.ars in a very large number of jiropositioiis : all 
geographical statements and loc.al descriptions ; .all 
the' natural coniiinctions of properties (tho animal 
frame coiioisti of digestive organs, a nervous system, 
I'cc.), allirin co-e.xi-teiice. Tho attribiito of Sue- 
ce.-ioii is .-,0011 in hi.story, and in all tho changing 
a-qiecti of thiiigi. The attribute of Causation is a 
s|ieeial case of .SiiccL.-isiuii, 1.0 imiiortant .as to ho ; 
r.ii-ed to tile r.ank of a Jir.,t-cla-s preilicate. The | 
facts of phy.ic.il and meut.il science involve not ' 
i.Ki.ly siicee-.,ioii, but cause and etrect: ‘Heat | 
e-;|Miid, bodies;’ ‘practice improves tho human | 
l.iciilti-.’.’ Tlio concluding attriiiuto — Eesemblance | 
— ii of Very wide occurrence. Thu propositions oi 1 
iiumeiic il or ni.itlicmatical .seieiico ail involve some j 
ja-seition oi equality or ineqmility, proportion or 
disproiiortion : ‘Twice threu is (equal to) six;’ 

, • tnaii-gUs in tho saiiio b.ise and between tho same 
parallels ale njiud.' Throughout all oiir Imowledge, 
the allii Illation of likeiicsi, or of uiilikeuess, is a 
fiiml.iiiieiit.il fact; but, in mathematics, it con- 
I .stituti 1 the char.icterhitio predicate, or the solo 
i.iiii 111 . ition. 

' PEOUOGA'TIOX, theO'iutinuanco of parliament 
ir-im one i-c^'ioii to another. P.irliainent is pro- 
rogiud by her .M.ijuty’s coinmaud, bignilied in lur 
pii.ieiice by the Lord Chancellor, or Speaker of the 
' lloii-o of Lonl-', to both Houses, or when her 
M.ijeity is not ]ier.-.uiially prcocnt, by writ under 
the tireat .Seal, or by Commission. Prorogation not 
only biiipeiiils all business, but quashes all proceed- 
ings peinliiig at the time, e.xcejit impeachments by 
tho Coinmi us, and writs oi error and appe.als 
b. fore the lloinse of Lords. A bill must bo renewed 
' after a piorugation, lu ii it had never been intro- 
I diiced. A )irorogation for a single day has sometimes 
been rc.bortcd to, to enable a bill to bo brought in ,a 
second time, it being a rule that no second bill of the 
.b.uiio siib.stauce with a.juior 0110 can be iiitrodueed 
in tho same session. Thus parliament w.as iiro- 
rogiieil by William HI. from tho 21st to the '23d oi 
October 1GS9, in order to renew tho Bill of Eights, 
reg.irding which a dill'erenco had arisen betw-eeu tho 
I I'lqier and Lower House that was fatal to it. E^- 37 
1 Cico. III. c. 127 , after parliament has heen prorogued 



to a particiJar day, her Majesty may, by pro- 
clamation, call it together on any other day, not less 
than 11 days distant, to which day parliament then 
stands prorogued. See 

PEOSECU'TIOIJ', though often used in ageneral 
sense, as applicable to all kinds of litigation, is also 
used technically to denote the institution of criminal 
proceedings against a party. There arc two avays in 
wliich a prosecution commences in England. One is 
to summon, or, in the graver cases, to arrest and 
bring the offender before a justice of the peace, 
avhen the witnesses are exauiiued, and if the justice 
tbinirs a prtmd facia case is made out, he commits 
the offender for trial. Another way is avithout any 
fauch preliminary inquiry before a justice, for the 
prosecutor to go avith avitnesses before a grand jury, 
and in all cases this is a step in the prosecution. 
The grand jury hear the aaitnesses, and if they 
think there is a primcL facie case, they find a true 
bill ; if otherwise, they ignore the bill. _ The biU 
means an indictment. When the indictment is 
found, the prisoners are arraigned at the bar, and 
asked by the judge avhether they plead guilty or 
not guilty; and in general they plead not gmlty. 
A jury of twelve are then savorn, and try the case, 
and find a verdict of guilty or not guilty, avhere- 
upou the judge senteuces the prisoner to pumsh- 
nient, which varies according to the enormity of 
the offence. In general, a new trial cannot be held 
in criminal cases, though, if an error is committed, 
the coumetion is often quashed. 

PIvO'SECUTOR is the person who takes the 
initiative in punishing crimes. In England, there is 
no jiublic prosecutor, and the prosecution of crimes 
is left to the spontaneous action of the injured 
party. Hence it often happens that many crimes 
go unpunished, for the mere want of its being any- 
body’s business to attend to this part of the public 
interest. It is true that the attorney-general is some- 
times the prosecutor on behalf of the pmblio, but this 
only happens in rare and exceptional cases connected 
with political government or some monstrous and 
abnormal crime. In all cases, therefore, it may be 
accurately stated that it is left to the uncontroUed 
discretion of- anybody to commence a prosecution, 
however great a stranger to the circumstances. But 
though ho may take the initiative, yet in the ordi- 
nary course, a stranger seldom undertakes such a 
duty, and for very suffioient reasons. If a party is 
robbed by a servant or clerk, or by burglars, ho 
natiu-ally desires to prosecute them ; if a person is 
murdered, some one of the relatives naturally prose- 
cutes. Therefore, there is in most cases a sufficient 
motive impelling some party, or friend of the party 
injured by the crime, out of mc^j revenge, if for no 
other reason, to commence a prosecution. But it fol- 
lows that, as there is no public prosecutor, and as ho 
who acts as such is a volunteer, he does so more or 
less at his own expense, and, in the first instance must 
always do so. He must employ his own attorney 
and counsel, who, of course, require to be paid for 
their services. It is true that the expenses of pro- 
secuting most crimes are supposed to be ultiinately 
repaid by the county in which the trial takes ' ; 

but this allowance is a wretched pittance, a , — is 
seldom one-fourth of the real e.xpense3 incitrred by 
the private prosecutor. Hence, in the end, the pro- 
secutor finds that he loses a great deal of money as 
well as time in carrying on a prosecution. Indeed, 
in practice, the resrilt is, that no person to whom 
his money is of much consequence ever prosecutes a 
second time, and the first time he almost invariably 
does so in ignorance of the pecuniary result, there 
being a vague kind of popular belief that the 
e.xpenses are repaid. Eew people, indeed, fail to 


repent of embarlring in such a litig.ation; and kho 
prudent and experienced are in the habit of remaifk- 
mg, that prosecutions are only kept going by t'ho 
imbroken succession of young and inexperiended 
persons who do not know better. A person w.bo 
prosecutes a small larceny of five shillings may inci;ir 
expenses of from five to fifteen pounds, which lis 
money out of pocket when his attorney’s bill lis 
paid. But not only is there great expense arid 
loss in the mere pjrosecution itself ; there are flir 
more grievous consequences. If it happen — and] it 
seems in about half of the cases it really does 
happen — that the prisoner is not found guilty, or 
the case breaks down from defective evidence or 
othenvise, the first thing that the prisoner does 
is to bring an action for false imprisonment or for 
malicious prosecution, against the prosecutor. It 
is said that attorneys infest all the police courts 
and petty sessions, by keeiiing an organised service 
of watchers to pick up cases of this kind, which 
are called speculative actions. The speculative 
attorney promises to take the chance of gaining 
the action, and, of course, as it costs the prisoner 
nothing, he readily lends his name, and, out of 
revenge, joins keenly in the attempt to recover 
large damages. It is true that in all such cases the 
prosecutor ought not in theory to lose the verdict, if 
he acted under a reasonable and honest belief that 
a crime had been committed; but however plausible 
this defence may be in theory, it is a very different 
thing to establish it in practice. At the trial of 
the action, counsel on such occasions enlarge j 
on the monstrous oppression of h.aving given an/ 
innocent man into custody, blasting his character! 
and reputation for hfe, and attributing the prosecu- 
tion to spite or malice ; and as the presumption is 
always in favour of innocence, it is astonishing how 
easily a jury may be led away by a spurious 
sympathy in favour of the quondam prisoner. It is 
thus entirely a lottery in such cases how the verdict 
will go, and verdicts of ten, fifty, or a hundred 
pounds of damages are often obtained, simply 
because of the accidental defect of some conclu- 
sive piece of evidence, with which the defendant in 
the action had probably no more to do than any 
other person. When the quondam proseeutor is a 
person of substance and position — and, of course, a 
speculative attorney ■will not sue those who are not 
so — he often finds it prudent to compromise the 
action by paying a lump sum, rather than run the 
risk of a trial. Many attorneys in the metropol’’ 
and large torvns of England carry on a large anu 
lucrative business by systematically bringing these 
speculative actions against unsuccessful prosecutors. 
The evils of this state of the law have been often 
complained of, but have not yet been remedied, 
probably because other systems of prosecuting crime 
are open to objections. — In Scotland, a well settled 
system of public prosecutors has long been in’ 
oi)eration, which avoids most of the evUs already 
described. The Lord Advocate is eaJ ojjicio the 
public prosecutor, and there are counsel called 
advocates-depute who assist him, besides a local 
functionary called a Procurator-Eiscal (q. v.) in all 
parts of the country. The public prosecutor’s duty 
and business is to act on all reasonable suggestions 
that a crime has been committed, but he is not 
compelled to prosecute. If he refuse to do so, a 
private party may at his o^vn risk, rvith the con- 
course of the Lord Advocate, insist on the prosecu- 
tion; but he may be called on to find caution or 
give security. The usual course is for the procura- 
tor-fiscal to take the precognitions; be., the exami- 
nation of -witnesses before the sheriff, a copy of 
which is laid before the crorvn-counsel, and if they 
are satisfied that a vrinm fade case is made out, 
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tine 2 'roceeiliiig is carried on to trial ; but if there is 
iii|it sufficient ovidenoc, the inisoner is ordered to be 
atj ouce discharged. Tile entire exiieiise of prose- 
o.tting criuie in .Scotland, ivliether at the higher or 
hj'.al tnimiia!-, ij borne by the imblie; the jiersons 
:-ii' '.'ally i.ij d iiaviug uotliiug ivh.atever to do in 
tite.- ni.itt r e.\c-;iit to ajiiie.ir as witnesses when 
c-idied nj.'in. This system has worked for three 
eOnUu;., v.ith entire s.atisfactiou. 

I PRO'.SKLYTES (Gr. ^jroi-ch/.'os, one who comes 
fi'om v.’itliimt, a stranger; Hebr. O'eiin) w.as tlie 
nrtiiie given by the Jew.s to those heathens who 
Uec.'.niu converts to .Tudaisni. There were two 
Winds of iirO'vl.vte.s di-stinguished : ‘Proselytes of 
tdiu Gate,’ tiia;; ii, hcatiien stranger.', wlio, in order 
to bo allowed to reside in Palestine, Imd undert-ilien 
to submit to the ‘Seven Commandments of tlie 
Sons of Koah,’ tliat proliibit blasjthemy, idolah-y, 
murder, incest, tiieft, disobedience to the .authori- 
ties, and tlio eating of flesh with the blood on it: 
commandments which probably had grotni out of 
certain restrietious originally put upon the 
‘strangers’ by the Mosaic L.iw (Exodus, xii. 19; 
XX. ^10, &c.). These ‘ Prosclytes of tho G.ate,’ or 
‘ Sojournei's,’ could not claim .all the privileges of an 
Israelite, could not redeem their first-born, and, at a 
later period, wore not allowed to live in Jerusalem; 
yet they were permitted to offer whole burnt- 
offerings, and otherwise contribute towards the 
religious wants of the commonwealth. Tho second 
class of proselytes was formed by tho Gere hatscdel: 
(Pious Proselytes), or Ga-a haherith (Proselytes of 
the Covenant). These aoeopted all the tlognuas and 
.customs of Judaism to their fulle.st extent, and were 
called ‘ Comideto Israelites.’ The new candidates 
iworo first strictly .asked for their motives, and the 
iclassifio.alion of those who wore not to bo admitted 
runs as follows : those whoso motive is love 
(husband for tho 'sako of following his wife’s 
faith, or vice versd ) ; Proselytes of the T.ables of the 
Kings (i. o., those who covet com-t-favour) ; Esther- 
Proselytes (who wish to escape some threatening 
danger, of. Esther, viii. 7) ; aud Lion-Proselj’tes 
(those who, from a superstitions fe.ar, wish to enter 
Judaism, like tho S.amaritaus, 2d Kings, xvii. 20). 
If, on the other h.and, the motives wore satisfactory, 
the candidate was further cautioned against attach- 
ing himself to a persecuted people, aud w.arned that 
sufferings of .all Ichids would be his lot in this life. 
If all this did not deter him, he was ‘ brought under 
fon God.’ He was fully instiaicted in the 

Xcligion .and history of the pooide, aud shown the 
speci.al Providence that guided them aud watched 
over them. If a male, he was circumcised, aud, in 
case of his being circumcised already (for instance, 
if he belonged to another nation practising this 
rite), a few drops of blood wore drawn ‘ from the 
blood of tho covenant,’ a siieci.al pr.iycr w.a3 s.aid 
for him, aud a new name w.as given to him, while 
for th.at of his father, Abraham w.as substituted. 
After the healing of tho wound. Baptism (Tebilah) 
followed, .and he had further to offer up a S.acrifice 
{Korh.an). Eom.ales had liltewise to undergo hajjtism 
aud to bring a sacrifice. .iUl natural relations were 
then c.aucellod, tho Proselyte was considered like ‘ a 
new-born child,’ aud the Holy Ghost was sui)poscd 
to come upon him. 

Tho desire to proselytise, which hec.ame strong 
among the political leaders during tho Macc.a- 
he.au period, and which led to the ‘bringing into 
tho Congrog.atiou ’ of entire n.atious, such as the 
Idumsaus under John Hyrkan, tho Iturians under 
Aristohulos, contrasted strongly and most char- 
actoristioally arith the utter contemi-t in which the 
new-comers were held by the people, and with 
the susjiioion with which they were reg.arded, and 


their (after ail) limited soci.d rights and amlnguous 
position. The Talmud speaks of tliom in no 
mc.asurcd terms, and there is no doubt that, on tlie 
whole, they must have acted .a very dubious ji.art. 
They were called the Lejirosy of Israel ; it w.is 
the Prosclytes and otlier rc^irobates nho .stood in 
the w.ay of the comiug of the iMcssia)i ; .and up to 
the twenty-fourth generation were they to be dis- 
trusted. Yet, notwithstanding all this, conversions 
were very freipient, espcci.ally among the bcltu- 
classes — and here, .again, among women inauciji.illy 
— in Dainasous, Greece, Asia Minor, Romo; so 
nuich so_, that even the Roman legislation was com- 
pelled, in the 1st c. n. c., to provide for cases of 
Judaisers. It is a curious fact, worth remomljer- 
ing, that one of tho main features of tho times of 
tho ilessiah was to he, according to Jewish tradi- 
tion, tho utter abolition of prosclj’tism, and tho 
entire cc.asing of all distinctions of an oiiprohrious 
nature among men. The evil repute into which tlie 
term Prosel^e had fiallen in tho times of Christ 
also caused the early converts to Christianity to 
adopt the name of Kcojibytos (newly planted) 
instead. 

PROSE'RPIKA, the Latin form of the Greek 
PunsEPUoXE (also PEr.SEPn.m’.t, Peesepieissa, 
PitEP.EPiEVssA ; in Homer, Pep-sephoneia), was, 
according to the common myth, the daughter of 
Zeus and Demeter (Ceres) or of Styx. The story of 
her abduction by ‘gloomy Dis,’ while gathering 
fiowers on tho plains of Enna, in Sicily, in company 
with Artemis and Athena, does not occur in Homer, 

; wlio simply represents her as tho wife of tho king 
of Hades, and as tho majestic queen of the Under- 
world— a subterranean Hera (Juno). It is first 
given by Hesiod, and is manifestly an allegory of 
the seasons. See Cep.es. In the mystical Orphic 
Hymns, P. appears as tho all-pervading goddess 
of nature, who produces .and destroys everything, 
and sho has been mixed up and identified with 
other mystical goddesses, Rhea, Artemis, Hc- 
kate, &c. She was generally worshipped under tho 
name of /Core, ‘maiden,’ along witli her mother. 
Demcter. The chief seats of her worshii) wore 
Sicily and Magna Grieoia; hut sho Iiad .also temifies 
at Corinth, Megar.a, Thebes, and Sparta. In works 
of .art, P. is represented sometimes ns the gr.avo and 
earnest spouse of Pluto, sitting on a throne hesido 
her sombre huBb,and, with a sceptre and a little 
box ; but more frequently .as a blooming adrgin, tbo 
picture of her mother, in tho act of being carried off 
to Hades. 

PRO'SODY (Gr. •prosudla, literally, ‘ belonging 
to song or hymn ’) is the name given, both by tho 
ancients and moilcrns, to that part of gr.amin.ar avhich 
treats of thc_ rules of rhythm in metric.al comqiosi- 
tion. See Metee, Ruvme, Bl.vnk Vep.se. 

PROSPECT, in Roman L.aw, was recognised as a 
legal incident of a house, or .an ui'han servitude, so 
that no adjoining owner was entitled to obstruct 
the prospect or view of a man’s house. But if tliis 
me.ant more than th.at the light slioidd not bo 
sensibly obstructed, it is not recognised in English 
or Scotch law. See Ligut. 

PRO'SSKITZ, a manufacturing town of Austria, 
in Moravia, in the fruitful plain of Hann.a, stands 
on the Rumza, 12 miles south-west of Olniiitz. 
It has m.anufactorios of woollen cloth, cashmeres, 
linen and cotton stuffs, distilleries, and breweries. 
Poi). 15,717. 

PRO'STITUTES, Law as to. It is not an 
offence, in this country, for a person to cany on 
a course of iwostitirtion in his or her own jierson; 
but when others are incited, or forced to that course, ■ 
it may become so, in certain circumstances. 'Thus, 




yurson to keep a disorderly house, is an 
■Ip offence, -which is punishable by fine and 

■ ivr. and the parish ofScers in England 

■ d to institute the prosecution, the expenses 

are paid out of the poor-rates. It is, 
only the person who keeps the house 
punishable, and no punishment can be 
on the freciuenters of the house in any 
' •■■ces. The law may be said to be 
so far as the mere fact of prostitution or 
intercourse is concerned, and gives neither 
■y remedy against the other, civil or.crim- 
out of that state of the relations 
man and woman. Thus, if a man give a 
a bond, proidding her an annuity in con- 

■ i of her lir-ing -with him in concubinage, the 
not enforce it, because it is an immoral 

■itin. So, if a woman take lodgings, or 
-.es, for the purpose of carrying on a course 
■■dion, the law will not enforce tho p.ay- 
euL, or the price of the goods sold, because 
."Cy is immoral. In some countries, as in 
lip law takes direct cognizance of the fact 
and- dc.als mth prostitutes for 
.iiil-i>-y purposes; but in this country, the 
oS entirely ignored, except indirectly in 
above-mentioned, and imtil 1S6I, -when 

■ was passed, which to a certain extent 
•’ the Erench procedure. The statute 
"•S Viet. c. So, applied only to certain 
'1 military stations — -viz., Portsmouth, 

“Woolwich, Chatham, Sheemess, zVlder- 
' cater, ShomeUff, tho Curragh, Cork, and 
u, hut not to Scotland, In those places 
of the peace may now, on information, 
jman to be taken to a certified hospital 
■’ examination; and if 'she is found to 
■tagious disease, she may be detained in 
'1 for medical tre.atmcnt during not more 
" months. A woman who refuses^ to 
examination, or leaves tho hospital with- 
btly discharged, is liable to be imprisoned 
two months; and occupiers of houses 
. : ’to freq^uent their houses when 

■..' gious disease, incur a penalty of ilO, 
imprisonment. 

i JjB. a temple with a portico in front. 

■ '1 a portico at both ends, it was termed 
■yio. 

'GOEAS, the Greek Sophist, was a native 
where he rvas born of humble parentage, 
' aut 4S0 B, c. Ho was the first who 
.imp of ‘ Sophist,’ or taught for pay. 
ont to Athens, is not precisely knorvn ; 

Jeotured to have gone thither about 
of tho century, and ho seems to have 
friendship of Perilcles. Accused of 
one of his own scholars, he was ban- 
* thens, and his writings were ordered to 
burned Ho died, probably in 411 n. c. 
of his speculation is the proposition, 
is tho measure of all things,’ which 
■ed by him in a way that involved the 
■gb-going scepticism. The Theatetua 
ros of Plato are devoted to a refutation 
which, as delineated by tho great 
appear shallow, confused, and unten- 
.’s works are lost, though some were 
p as the time of Porphyry. 

'CEJE, a natural order of exogenous 
'..ing about C50 known speciesof shrubs 
-oa chiefly natives of South Africa and 
and forming a remarkable feature of 
■r> of these regions. Some of them, as 
and Batikaia (q. v.), are frequently 


cultivated in gardens and greenhouses, being prized 
for their singular and elegant appearance, and their 
curious and often beautiful flowers. They have 
usually umbellate branches ; their deaves are ever- 
green, and remarkably hard, dry, and woody, 
divided or undivided, and without stipules. The 
perianth is four-leaved or four-cleft; the stamens, 
four, one of them sometimes sterile, perigynous, 
opposite to tho segments of the perianth; the 
ovary superior, consisting of a single carpel ; with 
one, two, or many ovules'; the style simple, the 
stigma undivided ; the fruit dry or succulent, and 
opening or not opening, many fruits often collected 
in a kind of cone. The timber of some of the larger 
species is used for various purposes ; others supply 
“much of the firewood of the Cape of Good Hope and 
Australia. The nuts or seeds of some are eaten, as 
those of Brahejum stellafum in South Africa, and of 
Guevina AveUana (also called Quadria heteropInjUa) 
in ChilL Those of the latter are much esteemed, 
and are called Avellaiis and Nelu. 

PEOTE'CTIOH— PEOTECTIVE DUTy, in 
Political Economy, terms applied to a practice, now 
in disuse in Britain, of discouraging, by heavy 
duties and otherwise, tho importation of foreign 
goods, imder the notion that such a practice 
increased the prosperity of the country at large. 
See Ebee Tr.vde. 

PEOTECTOE, a title which has sometimes been 
conferred in England on the person -who had the care 
of the kingdom during the sovereign’s minority. 
The Earl of Pembroke was Protector in 1210, in 
tho minority of Henry III. Humphry, Dulre of 
Gloucester, held tho same office in tho minority 
of Henry VI., from 1422 to 1447. Eichard, Duke 
of Gloucester, was Protector in 1483, prior to his 
ascending the throne as Eichard III. The Dulce of 
Somerset, one of King Henry “VHL’s sixteen 
e.xecutor 3 , was in 1548 constituted Protector during 
the minority of Edward VI., with the assistance of 
a council, consisting of the remaining fifteen 
executors; a dignity, however, which ho enjoyed 
but a few mouths. Oliver Cromwell, in December 
1653, took tho title of Lord Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. In 
1658, his son Eichard succeeded to his title and 
authority, but was never formally installed in the 
Protectorate, which he resigned in the foUowing 
year. 

PEO'TBIN AND ■ran PEOTEIN BODIES. 
Under the term Protein Bodies, chemists include the 
following substances : Albumen, Fibrin, Syntoniu 
or Muscle-fibrin, Casein, Globulin, and Hajmato- 
crystallin. Albumen, fibrin, and casein are common 
both to the animal and vegetable Idngdom ; while 
tho three others occur only in the animal Icingdom 
(namely, in muscuhir tissue, in tho crystalline lens 
of the eye, and in tho blood-ceUs). The most 
careful analyses have shown that in their composi- 
tion, these subsLances are almost identieal, and that 
they all contain about 53-6 per cent, of carbon, 7T 
of hydrogen, 15'G of nitrogen, and 22T of oxygen, 
with a varying quantity of sulphur not exceeding 
I'6 per cent. These substances are as similar in 
many of the'm properties, and in the products of 
them decomposition, as in their ultimate composi- 
tion, and hence chemists were naturally led to 
entertain the -view that they possessed a common 
radical. Mulder (q.v.) announced, in 1838, that 
ho had discovered this radical, which, from its 
importance, he named Pkotein (Gr. promo, I hold 
the first place), and that he had found that albu- 
men, fibrin, casein, &o. (which at that period were 
known as the albuminous bodies, the albuminoid 
group, or tho albuminates), were combinations of 
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this protein with sulphur and phosphorus, or simply 
with sulphur. Tho composition of this protein is 
represented according to tho discoverer, by the 
formula 03 |jHo 5 N., 0 j(|, 2 H 0 . Liebig and soveml of 
his pupils have, however, shewn that Mulder’s 
protein always conhaius a small but variable amount 
of sulphur ; and they deny, on what are gener.ally 
deemed sufficient grounds, the existence ot protein 
as a separate body. The term prolan bodies, or 
protein compounds, is, however, commonly retained 
both by physiologists and chemists, as being tho 
most convenient one for representing a class of 
compounds, which, whether Middcr’s theory is 
correct or not, deserve their namo from their con- 
stituting tho groui) which fonu tho most essential 
articles of food 

Tho PiiOTKix Boniia m.ay bo generally described 
as nearly colourless, neutral, nitrogenous bodies, 
soluble in potash solution, and not yielding gelatin 
when boiled with water. Tlicy all present two 
modifications, differing essentially from one another; 
in one of which they are soluble, and in tho other 
nearly or quite insoluble. They exist natmaUy 
only in tho soluble modification, although not 
necessarily in a state of solution. Most of them 
are transformed into the insoluble state by boiling, 
by tho mineral acids, and by mmicrous salts; ami 
one of them, fibrin, undergoes this modification 
on simple removal of the blood, or other Uuid con- 
taining it, from tho organism. This passage from 
tho soluble into tho insoluble form, is termed 
coagulation, but wo do not know what chemic.-d 
change takes place in tho process. 

Tho soluble protein bodies, in their dried state, 
form palo yellow, translucent masses, devoid of 
smell and taste, which aro soluble in water, but 
imolublo in alcohol and ether. They aro pre- 
cipitated from their watery solutions by .alcohol, by 
tho mineral acirls, by tamiio acid, but not by the 
vegct.ablo acids generally ; and by many mineral 
oxides and salts. Tho insoluble protein boilics, 
when frcslily precipitated, aro of a white colour, in 
Hakes or sni.all clots, or viscid and gluo-liko : when 
dried, they m.ay bo reduced to .a whitish powder. 

Tho products of tho decomposition of the protein 
bodies aro very numerous, and tho study of these 
products is of great import.aueo, as tending to eluci- 
date tho changes which tho tissues rmdorgo in tho 
body during their disintegration. 

PllO'TEST is in haw a legal doeument, drawn up 
by a notary-public, giving notice of somo act of 
a public n.ature, as tho protest of a bill of exchange. 

PRO'TESTAUT, a term first applied to tho 
adherents of Luther, from their ))rote3ting against 
tho decree passed by tho Catholic st.atcs at the 
second diet of S])cier in 1529. This decree h.ad for- 
bidden any further innovations in religion, and 
enjoined those states that had adopted the Refor- 
mation so far to retrace then" steps as to reintro- 
duce tho JIass, and order their ministers to avoid 
disputed questions, and to uso and explain the 
Scriptures only as they had hitherto been used and 
explained in tho church. Tho csscnti.al principles 
involved iu the protest, and in tho arguments on 
which it was gioimded, were : 1. That tho C.atholic 
Church c.anuot bo tho judge of tho Reformed 
chiLTchcs, wluch aro no longer in communion with 
her. 2. That tho authority of tlio Bible is supreme, 
and above that of councils and bishops. 3. That 
tho Bible is not to bo interpreted and used according 
to tradition or uso and wdnt, but to bo explained 
by means of itself — its oivn langiiago and con- 
nection. As this doctrine, th.at tho Bilne, explained 
independently of all extenial tradition, is tho solo 
authority in all matters of f.aith and discipline, 
80S 


.is really tho foundation stone of the Reformat 
tho term Protestant was extended from tl 
who signed the Speier protest, to .aU who embra 
tho fundamental principle involved in it ; and t 
Protestant churches became synonymous n 
Reformed churches. The essence of Protestanti 
therefore, does not consist in holding any spe 
sj'stem of doctrines .and disciplme, butiu tho sou 
from which, and tho w.ay in which it proposes 
seek for tho truth in all matters of faith ; 
pr.actico; and thus a church might, in tho prom 
of rese.arch, sco reason to depart from speci.al poi 
of its hitherto received creed, without then 
ceasing to be Protestant. Tho Symbols or Coni 
sious of tho Protestant churches wero not intern 
as rules of faith for all time, but as expressions 
what was then behoved to bo tho sense of Scripti 
When, .at a later time, it was sought to erect th 
into imchangcablo standards of true doctrine, 1 
was a remmeiation of tho first principle, of Prol 
tautism, and a return to tho Catholic principle; : 
in m.aldng tho senso put upon Scriptimo by 
Reformers tho standard of truth, aU further inve 
g.atiou of Scripture is arrested, tho .authority pf ' 
Reformers is sot above th.at of tho Bible, and a n 
tr.aditiou of dogmas .and interpretation is creat 
which differs from tho C.atholic tradition only 
beginning with Luther and Cahan, instead of w 
tho apostolic f.athers. Sco REFonitaTiox. , 

PRO'TEUS, iu tho Homeric or oldest Gn 
mythology, appo.ars as a prophetic ‘ old man of i 
sen' {balios gcrOn), who tends tho scal-llocks 
Poseidon (Heptune), and has tho gift of eniU 
tnansformation. IBs f.avourito residence, accord 
to Homer, is tho island of Pharos, off the mouth 
tho Nile; but .according to Virgil, the island 
Karj'athos (now Sbatpanto), between Krete a 
Rhodes. Hero ho rises at mid-day from the Hoc 
and sleeps iu tho shadow of the rocky shoi 
surrounded by tho monsters of tho deep. This a 
tho time when those avho wished to m.ako h 
prophesy sought to catch him. But it avas no e; 
t.ask. P., unlike most v.aticinal personages, a 
a-cry unavilliug to prophesy, and tried to escapo 
adopting all maimer of shapes and disguises. Wl 
ho found his endeavours hopeless, ho resumed 
proper form, and then-spoko out imerringly abi 
tho future. 

PROTEUS, .a genus of perennibranchi 
Batrachi.a (q. aa), having a long, smooth, nak 
ccl-likc body ; four sm.aU and aveak legs ; 1 



forc-feot threo-toed— tho hmder, four-toed ; tho t 
compressed and forming a kind of fin.; tho he 
lengthcncel .and tl.attened ; tho eyes extremely sm: 
.and covered by the slcin ; tho ears concealed in t 
flesh; the gills c.xtern.al and permanent, reddii 
a-cry conspicuous, between tho head and tho fo 
legs. Notavithstanding tho permanent exten 
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illld, there are also liuiga in the form of simiJo 
lender tubes, terminated by a vesicular dilatation, 
iiie only Imoavn species, P. aiifftriims, is found iu 
ubterrmican lakes, in the groat limestone caverns 
C„rniola. It seems to live chiefly iu the mud 
iriiich forms the bottom of the lakes or pools ; but 
abnost nothing is knoivn of its habits. It is of a 
pale rose or flesh colour, 10 or Ifl inches long, 
seldom above half an inch in thickness. Siiechnens 
have been kept alive in confinement for several 
years, in a darkened aquarium, apparently without 
food. Ono which ate a v/orm died soon .after. The 
blood-coqiusoles of the P. are extremely large. 

PROTEUS, a name given by many naturalists 
to cert.ain animalcules remarkable for ehangefulncss 
of form ; on which account also, as the name P. has 
been otherwise appropriated in science, they now 
rcccivu the generic name Aniaiba (Gr. vicissitude). 



Proteus or *Vmoeb.a (very highly magnified). 


They are Protozoa, and ranked among the Rhizo- 
poda. See these heads. They are found in fresh 
water, and are generally from atuth to ^riuth of an 
inch iu diameter, when they assume a 3omewh.at 
globose form, which, however, they exchange for 
almost every imaginable shape, so that they cannot 
bo described as having any proper or definite shape 
whatever. They consist of r- tr.ansparont gelatin- 
ous substanco (sarcode), or protopilasmio matter, 
which is divisible into two layers, an outer (cefo- 
sarc) and an inner {cndosarc). The ectos.aro is 
highly contractile, and can be protruded into blunt 
finger-like processes called pseudo-podia (false-feot), 
by which the animal is enabled to movo along, and 
by which it procures its food, such as adiatom, 
which it draws into its substance, there being no 
mouth ; and the effete matters are ejected from any 
art of its circumference. These pseudo-podia can 
0 protruded from any part of the surface, and can 
bo again retracted, at the ivill of the anim.al. The 
only org-ans present in these animals is the nucleus, 
a dark, solid, refractive body, wbop function is 
unknown; tha' contractile vesicles, which are spaces 
filled with fluid, and pidsate rhytlimically ; and 
other spaces called food vacuoles. 

lloproductiou takes place either by fission ; or a 
single jiseudo-podni separates and becomes a fresh 
ammba; or by the separation of a little mass of 
sarcode from the interior, the animal having become 
quiescent, and the nucleus and contractile vesicles 
disappearing. These little masses develop them- 
selves into ordinary amoebie. 

PROTOCO'CeUS {Gr. first-gr.ain), a genus of 
Palmellacea: (q.v.), to which Red Snow (q.v.) is 
commonly referred. — Another species is P. pluvialie, 
not unfrequent in stagnating rain-avater. . It passes 
through various stages of growth, in which it has 
been described under various generic and specific 
names. In some of its stages, in which it moves by 
means of two long cilia, it has often been mistaken 


for an animalcule. Its colour is usually green, but 
sometimes red ; and the red matter often appears as 
a mere central nucleus, which has been mistaken 
for the rye of the- animalcule. In its ordinarj' form, 
it consists of a mass of colourless protoplasm (see 
Cells), with red or green granules diffused in it, 
surrounded by a primordial utricle (see Cells), and 
undergoing division into halves, which are soon 
surrounded by separate envelopes, and undergo 
division again; the new cells thus formed, and 
they are formed with great r.apidity, being some- 
times set free by the dissolution of the original 
enveloping membrane, more frequently remaining 
imbedded in a gelatinous substance formed from 
it. The new ceUs often send forth two vibratile 
filaments or cilia, which spring almost from one 
jioint, often a land of beak; and move with con- 
siderable rapidity ; and in this state also, they 
multipjly by binary subdivision ; or they rest, 
become encysted, and divide into four. If slowly 
dried, the P. pluvialis retains life, and resumes its 
functions when again moistened. 

PRO'TOCOL (Gr. protos, first, and Itolla, glue}, a 
word used iu two senses ; 1. The rough draft of an 
instrument or transaction; and more particularly 
the original copy of a government dispatch, treaty, 
or other document. 2. A record or register, lu 
Scotland, every notary, on admission to oflico, 
foimerly received from the Clerk-register a book 
called his protocol, in which he was directed to insert 
copies of all the instruments which he might have 
occasion to execute, to bo preserved as in a record. 
At one time, these protocols were attempted to bo 
made available as records of sasmes, but many 
causes opor.atcd to prevent their being thus used; 
they have, however, often been found serviceable, 
when regularly kept, to supply the loss of a missing 
deed. 

PRO'TOGERE (Gr. first-bom), a granitic rook, 
composcdi'bf the same ingredients as true granite, 
except that the mica is replaced by talc. It received 
its name because it was supposed to have been the 
first-formed granite. It abounds in the Alps, and is 
found fflso in Cornwall. The clay produced by 
its decomposition is greatly valued for the manufac- 
ture of china. 

PROTO'GENES, a celebrated p.ainter of ancient 
Greece, was born at K.aunus in Caria, and practised 
his art at Rhodes. Very little is known concerning 
him, except that he was a contemporary of Apelles, 
who was the means (see Apelles) of first drawing 
the attention of the Rhodians to his extraordinary 
merits. PUny s.ays that when Demetrios Poliorke'tes 
was endeavouring to conquer Rhodes, he took the 
utmost precautions to prevent any injury from 
happening to tho studio of P., who then lived in a 
little cottage (casula) on tho outskirts of tho city, 
and oven stole away at times from the turmoils of 
the siege to visit tho painter, quietly and earnestly 
pursuing his work amid * the din of arms and tho 
thunder of tho hattering-engines.’ P. died about 
300 n.c. Ho was a careful and elaborate painter, 
sparmg no ptains to secure a brilliant, natural, and 
finished piece of workmanship ; and was apparently 
held in tho highest estimation by the ancients. 
Cicero says that his pictures were perfect in every 
respect. The principal were ‘A Satyr resting and 
holding his Pipes;’ ‘ Tho Paralos and Ammonias’ 
(or sacred ships of the Athenians, executed for tho 
Propylma at Athens); and ‘The Thesmothetm ’ (for 
the Athenian Senate-house of the Five Hundred). 

PROTO-NOTARY (Gr. protos, first, and Lat, 
notarius, notary), tho namo ^ven to a notary 
appointed by tho Holy See. Among the officials of 
the court of Romo is a body, twelve in number, 
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called tlio College of Notaries, who aro to bo distin- 
gniilicd from honorary or extraordinary apostolie 
notaries. 'Xho former aro said to date from .a very 
early time, and aro charged with tho otlicial regis- 
tration of all tho solemn aoti of tho pope, whence 
they h.avo .a very spcci.al duty in relation to canoni- 
•sations of H.aints, &o. Their number was lixed by 
Sixtus V. at twelve, and they enjoy many privileges. 
An apostolic notary-extraonliuary, although called 
iiroto-notary, does not enjoy tho ramo privileges. 
Tho ])roto-notary extraordinary may bo named not 
only uy tho poiie, but also by .v Lr.G.VH: {<|.a'.), and 
under certain rebtriction ’, by tho Roman College of 
Notaries. 

PJIO'TOPUYTES {Piolophula, Or. first plants), 
.a name now fre(|nently employed to designate tho 
lowest or biinplest organisms in tho vegetablo 
hingdoin, corre.s 2 >onding to the Protozoa of tho 
aminal kingdom. They aro regarded .as .among the 
.l/g'C (q. V.). Many of them aro luero .siiiipto cells, 
which inuUiiily by division, altlmngh perhaps they 
ui.ay yet bo found to have also another iiiodo of' 
renrodnetion ; others consist of cells united by a 
gelatinous BUbstance, and tho aggreg.ito in .somo is a 
blnqieless imiss ; in other.', .a plant-liUo .stnictiire, 
tho lorm rc.itilting from tho inodo in which the 
division of cells t.ike i phace. In nono of them do 
the Cells a-.bumo determinato characters in .any jiart 
of the i.trnetnre, so :u to constitute did'ereiit org.ins ; 
in whu'h they dilh r from all higher plants. It is 
iiometiims very diUieiilt to dibtingnish 1*. from 
J'ru’.ozoa ; ami perha]is tho siirejl distinetivo char- 
aeter i 1 tho nature of their food, tfomo of tho 
J’roloxui!, having no mouth, ;u tho J’roOin or 
.li.io'/'i, might ho regarded ai iil.ints rsllier than 
animals; hut they suh.d'.t by coniiiming organic 
jiartieles, veget.ihlo or animal, whilst !’. live by 
a]i]iropri.ilin;; iuorgauie laih itiiiee i, chielly from the 
air or water around them, .\niong tho P. arc 
Pillllfl’oC’if (i[. V.). 

PUO'TOPLASM. She C.-;i.l.s. 

I’ROTOZO'.V (fir. jiruto:i, lir.tl.and :ova, .animal), 
coiiilitute tho loWLst anim.al i.iihhingdom. and in- 
clude .a l.argo niimher of animal being i of tho lowest 
and iimple..t type of orgam'.atiun. Their hodiis 
comist either of .a simple cell or of an leggrcgation 
of Cell 1, e.ich of which eecuiito retvili iti imU-jieii- 
dent cxi-iteiice. 111 noiiu of the P. can a iiervour 
sy.itcni, or organ i of t.eii e. he iletectid ; and e.xcept 
in olio groiiji (the Jii/iujrio), there ii no tr.aco of a 
inuiith. ExcuiJtiii'g the aiiongis, they are geiier.illv 
of very minute iii.ie, and only to ho oh erved witli 
tho nneru.coiie ; and excepting a lew that inhabit 
lliu hodiis of other anim.dj, all are a<|iiatie .animal!. 
They gener.illy iire.,eiit the aiijiearaneo of a tr.ui- 
blisrent gel.itinous cell, cont.iimng a niicleui; in 
addition to which, one or mule clear puL-ating 
upaee.', ternied cuntractilr v-'tkl' i, may be ficinieiitly 
been. Excepting tho infuberia, none iirijeiit true 
reproductive organs, reproduction being iimally 
accomiilislud by lissure. They .are divisible into 
the following groiiiii or clauis, each of which is 
noticid in .a se|).ar.ite article: (1) Onparliiidtr, (g) 
Ithiziipo'Ui, (11) .S'/ioiiynr, and (■!) Infusoria; to which 
tireeii, in hi i Manual oj Protozoa, adds Pohjc’jPaui, 
anil TlailnfncolUJir (both of which aio commonly 
included in tho Rhigoiioda). 

PROUD-FrjE.SII is the popular term for coarso 
and too luxuriant tir.aniil.atious (ip v.) lijiringing nji 
on w'onnd.i or ulcerated surfaces, Siicli granulations 
must bo treated avith nitrate of silver or sidiihato 
of copiicr, cither ,u tho colid form or in strong 
oolntion, ‘ 

PROUDIIC "jni; .Tosnrir, .a noted French 
publicisb .and ■ on s'oci.al and pulitic.al 
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subjects, waas born July 15, 1S09, at Besaneon 
which tow'n his father w.as a poor cooper. Thro 
tho good offices of ch.arit.able friends, ho rccei 
the rudiments of .his education .at the college of 
native place, and from tho first gave great jiroii 
of talent. While still very young, however, 
quitted the institution in order to ’aid his fain 
avhich had fallen into grc.at distrcbj, and sou, 
employment in a printing cstahlibhment Ib re 
w.as noted for the most imnctual discli.arg.j of dul 
and in the hours not occupied in work, he contriv 
by a r.aro cxcrchso of resolution,, to complete a 
extend his education. In 1S30, he declined an ot 
of the editorshij) of a ministerhal journal, jircfcrri 
.an honour.ablo indoiiendonco as a workman, to t 
c.arcer of a writer idedged to tho support of aiithorit 
He became jiartner in 1S.I7 with hlif. Lambert a 
Maurice in the development of a new typographh 
process; w.as engaged oii'.an edition of the Bible, 
which ho contributed notes on the jirinciplcs of t 
Hebrew lan'gnage; and in IS.'IS, published an Pta 
ttc Oramtnturo GcnCrnte; in approval of w'hich, 
triennial iiension of 151)0 francs w'as awarded to hi 
by tho .•Veademio lie Be3ani;on. On this acccssii 
of funds, he jiaid .a visit to Paris ; and subsequent 
contributed to tho Pucucloputic Catholiqua of I 
P.arcnt De^barrc.) tho articles Ajiost.asie, Ajioc. 
lyii.'C, and others. In IS 10, he ixsiied tho wor 
entitled Qu'i.sl-o: que la Pruprolol which afterwart 
bec.unu .so famous. Tho nature of tho doctriii 
nnnonnceil in it is sufficiently indicated in its bol 
p.iradox, soon to be widely popularised — La Pn 
priCIc, c'f I h I'of. .Vt tho moment, it .attracte 
little nntico ; and the nolo remits to its .author wer 
tho withdr.iw.al of his iiension by tho Academy, o 
tho score of his noxious ojiinions, and the threat c 
a prosecution, w'hieli, however, wa.s dcji.arted from 
at tho inbt.iiice of M. Blanqiii, tho iiohtic.al econo 
mid, to whom refereaee in tho matter w.as made 
In IS 12, fur a repetition of olfence in his A rirli..-i 
1 , 1 ' lit aux ProprUlalri ', he actually tnis proscciitei 
before the four d’.Visi nS of l!e.!.ani;oii, but iUCceLdiii 
in obl.aining an acqiiitt.al. From LSII! to 15-17, P. 
w.a .1 eiiqiloyed at Lyon, under MM. Claiithier, in 
tho hiipcrintcnilcnce of a .Hchemo of w.ater-transiiort 
on tho rivers .Saono and Rliuno; publishing diirinc 
this time at P.iris tho two avorks entitled -Do la 
Crt'alion tie I'Unlrc dan i r/Luntaitile, and Sudoine da 
Contrailktl'jilJ Jponoiidquer. 

With tho outburot of the Revolution of Febniary 
ISIS, tho oi>pi.rtunity of P. had arrived. He 
imd.antly rei'aired to I’.aris, and on the 1st of April, 
ho e.amo before the public .as editor of the lltprc- 
.vntat da Paiple, in.st.intly, by his lierco and vigorous 
.advoc.icy of extremo ilcmocratic and socialistic 
opinions, m.aUing his mark ns a leading liguro of 
tho hour, llis i>aper was siipprcs.-cd in August 
following; but meantime, on June ■!, no less than 
77,091 cnthuHi.a,stio admirers had voted him into 
tho Cotiotitiient A.isembly .as representativo of the 
ilepartmcut of tho .Seine. His career ns a senator, 
u brief, brought him at Ic.ast notoriety. La Pro- 
priCtC-, c't.d la'Vol, though a maxim much commend- 
ing itself to tho mor.d sense of the hungry m.asscs, 
miturally failed to Had like acceptauco with an 
aiidieneo mostly with .soino eons in tho pocket. 
P. soon cc.ased to addrc.s3 tho .Vssembly, for, so soon 
ms he .ascended tho tribune, the indignant ro.ar avliich 
saluted him rendered aiidiblo speech impossible. 
Under the.so cii-cumst.inces, P. once more betook 
himself to his pen, and, as editor of three daily 
journ.als in succession, avenged himself on the adver- 
.saries who declined rird voce to listen to him, tho 
chief victims of his s.avago person.alities being MM. 
Ledrii Rolliii, Du Lamartine, Louis Blanc, Oonsi- 
derant, C'.av.aiguac, i:c, rUl three papers — LcPcuple 
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;Xovem!n.i- 23, 1S4S — April 1849), io Voix dii 
f’l Hijk (Ootol)Gr 1849 — Jlay 1850), Ze Feuplc de 
'£50 (Juno 15 — October 13) — were in turn sup- 
pixivi'd r.3 auarcliio and obnojdous. During their 
■yiuinitaiioe, he was repeatedly subjected to fines, 
■.vliich were defrayed for him by popular subscrip- 
' ion. 

In _J auuary 1849, ho attempted a reduction of his 
'lieories to practice by the institution 'of a Banque 
h'.Fcuple. This project, which had for its object 
'a suppression du. capital, speedily experienced at 
bo hands of ‘ capital ’ tho fate it had intended to 
"d'ot. The bank was closed by authority, and its 
U'iginator fled to Genova, to escape threatened 
n'prisonment. In June, however, he returned, and 
'is next three years were passed in the jirison of 
jt Pelagic. AVhilo shut uj) there,' ho married, 
'uriug his imprisonment, he gave to the world 
■''0 works entitled Confessions d'un Rcvoliitionaire 
;1S19), -Actes de la Revolution ,(1849), Gratuitc du 
Credit (1850), and La Revolution Socials demontrec 
liar le Coup eZEtat (1852); the last of which is 
■emarkablo, in tho light of subsequent events, for 
die clearness with winch it states the alternative of 
’’anarchia ou le Oesarisme, as pressed on Louis 
Napoleon, then president. In June 1852, he was 
>ot_at liberty; and quitting Paris, no longer a 
Je.'irable abode for such unquiet spirits, went to 
Itelgium, where ho continued to publish from 
time to time ou his favourite subjects of specida- 
tioin lie died in obscurity at Paris, January 19, 
1SG5. 

Monstrous as are the social theories with which, 
i" the history of his time, the name of P. remains 
.onnocted, his power as a writer is not to he denied, 
it may be questioned how far ho was at any time 
iUo dujio of his own paradoxes, or blind to tho utter 
■"SuiBoieiioy of tlio_ promises from which, with a 
-I'ow of scientiflo rigour, he evolved his portentous 
• esults. It is related that in the negotiation of his 
■’aniage, he was very sharply solicitous as to tho 
;lispo3aI of certain property possessed by tho lady ; 
mill that on her notaiy venturing some surprised 
allusion to the famous La PropriUi, dcsllle Vol, 
tho philosopher gravely replied: ‘Be pleased, my 
dear su-, ou such an occasion as tho present, to ho, li 
possible, a little serious.’ 

■ PIIOUT, SiUirai/, painter in ivater-colours, was 
born at Plymouth in 1783. He evinced a strong 
love for nature at an early age. Mr Britton, when 
about to collect materials for his Beauties of England 
and Wales, engaged his professional aid; and his 
drawnigs made for Britten's work attracted so much 
notice in London, that ho was induced to take up 
hij residence in th.at city. In 1818, having been 
advised, on account of his health, which had always 
been dclic.atc, to try a change of air, ho went to 
Eoiicn by Havre ; and the picturesque street-archi- 
tecture and fine Gothic rom.ain3 there made so 
strong an impression on his mind, that aftenvards, 
his principial works wore those in which architec- 
tm’e had a prominent place ; and from time to time, 
in his after-career, ho made excursions, ransacking 
every corner of France, Germany, tho Netherlands, 
and Italy, for picturesque architectural remains. 
P.’s name is dear to all tho artists and am.atcuis of 
this generation, for there are few who h.avo not 
been incited or instructed by his numerous ele- 
mentary drawing-books, in the slightest of which, 
talent and feeling for art are conspicuous. His 
water-colour drawmgs are characterised by decision 
in handling, great breadth, and cle.ir and pleasing 
colouring; good specimens are highly valued. He 
died at Camberwell on February 9, 1852. His 
character was amiable, and he was highly respected 
by his professional brethren. 


PEOVENCB, formerly a maritime province of 
France, in tho extreme south-east of the country, 
was bounded on the S. by the Mediterranean, and 
comprised the modern departments of Bouches 
du Rhone, Var, Basses-Aljies, and the east part of 
Vauclusc, It included a portion of the territory 
belonging to the Homan province of Gaul generally 
called simply Prorhicio (‘ the Province ’), whence it 
derived its name. 

PHO'VEEBS (Lat. proverhium, a common saying 
or word, Gr. paroimioii, a way-side saying, corre- 
sponding to Eng. byeword) are pitby, practical, 
popular sayings, expressive of certain more or less 
general convictions. The definitions of the proverb 
are almost as numerous as its o^vn varieties of form. 
Aristotle spe.alcs of them as ‘ remnants, which, on 
account of their shortness and correctness, have 
been saved out of the wreck and ruins of ancient 
philosophy.’ Agricola considers them ‘short sen- 
tences, into which, as in rules, the ancients have 
compressed life.’ Erasmus holds them to be ‘ weU- 
knonm .and avell-used dicta, framed in a somewhat 
out-of-the-way form or fashion.’ Cervantes explains 
them .as ‘short sentences draavn from long expe- 
rience.’ Johnson tallcs of them as ‘ short sentences 
frequently repeated by the people.’ Less defini- 
tions of, than general opinions on the proverbs, are 
sayings lilce that of Howell, that ‘ sense, shortness, 
and salt’ form their component parts. They are ‘ the 
genius, avit, and spirit of a nation,’ according to 
Bacon. ‘ Tho wisdom of many, and the wit of one,’ 
according to Earl RusscU. In them, it has been said, 
is to be found an inexhaustible source of precious 
dociuncnts in regard to the interior history, the 
manners, tho opimons, the beliefs, the customs of tho 
people; and their use has been striluugly pointed 
out by George Herbert, who entitled his collection 
of proverbs Jacula Prudentium (Darts or Javelins of 
the Wise), a term probably derived from Plato’s 
Protagoras. 

Yet there have, on tho other hand, not been 
wanting those who, like Lord Chesterfield, have 
deprecated their use in polite society, on account 
of their occasional vulgarity, and recommended 
stilted sentences il la Laroehofoucauld instead. 
Of these solitary voices, however, no more notice 
was ever taken than they deserve. From the 
earliest historical times, proverbs have been house- 
hold words, not merely among the people at large, 
but among tbe greatest and avisest of men. Tho 
prodigious amount of sound wisdom and good 
common sense they contam, the spirit of justice and 
kindliness they breathe, their prudential rules for 
eveiy stage and rank, them poetry, bold imagery and 
Ijassion, their mt and satire, and a thousand other 
qualities, have, by universal consent, made them tho 
most favourite mode of imparting hints, counsels, 
and warnings. 

Beuig emphatically sayings originated within or 
commoidy adopted by tho people, and handed do^vn, 
in most cases, from the remotest antiquity, tho 
question as to their origin and age is an exceedingly 
difficult one. Some of their sources have been 
pointed out in the responses of oracles, in tho 
allegorical symbols of Pythagoras, in tho verses 
of the ancient poets, in mythological talcs, in his- 
torical events to which they allude. That they 
existed to a great extent before the times of which 
written records have reached us, is clear from tbe 
number of them which lie imbedded— as a land 
of well-known quotations — iu these records them- 
selves; and what tends stiU further to increase tho 
difficulty of giving them a kind of fixed habitation 
within a certain country or age, is tho oiroumstanoo 
that tho same proverbs .are foimd, as it avere, among 
all nations aud at all ages. From the East they 
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irero for the most part imported into Hellas, tlience 
to Rome, and from thence they were scattered aU 
over Europe, and partly brought back again, 
slightly altered, to the East. Even certain Jewish 
proverbs quoted by Christ and the apostles, which 
hitherto did not seem to offer any analogy in other 
languages, might be traced back to In^a, where 
they had existed for many long centuries before 
they found their way into the popular speech of 
Palestine and Babylonia, and thence into the 
Talmud. That the names of their authors should, 
as a rule, be lost, is not su^rising ; yet we do 
meet with single instances in which cither the 
author of a proverb is well known, or others 
whoso nationality and birthplace are easily recog- 
nised. In the former case, it is generally some 
memorable event ni a celebrated man s life which 
is remembered in close connection with a certain 
striliing sentence he then uttered. In the latter, 
the scenery, the circumstances, the history of a 
special country, may so unmistakably be pointed, 
that they leave no room for any doubts on the 
birthplace of the special proverb; and more than 
that, even the special peripd which gave it birth, 
may be recognised by some trace of its character, 
manners, f.ashiona, and occupations. ‘What is 
nearest and dearest to the heart of a nation, the 
aspect under which they contemplate life, how 
honour and dishonour are distributed among them, 
what is of good or of evil report in their eyes,’ 
as a recent writer has it, will surely be apparent 
in their national proverbs. Thus, for instance, 
tho Greek proverbs may be designated as being 
fraught with a thorough knowledge of their oum 
mythology, poetry, and history, bearing testi- 
mony to tho high inteUeotual training that ran 
through all classes. Tho Roman ones— fewer in 
number, as far as they are tho genuine growth of 
their own soil— have much less poetry about them, 
and are also deficient in tho refinement and delicacy 
which were indigenous to Hellas. On tho other 
hand, the character of the people comes well out in 
the constantly reiterated lessons of frugality, 
patience, perseverance, independence they inculcate ; 
the practical hints as to marriage, education ; and 
the various pursuits of that busy, vigorous, ener- 
getic nation— and among which agriculture played a 
prominent part. Of tho proverbs now in use among 
European nations — calculated at about 20,000^ — tho 
Spaniards aro supposed to have a very large, if not 
tho largest proportion. They may bo recognised by 
.1 certain grandezza, a stateliness and thoughtfulness, 
blended though they bo with humour and irony ; 
and by the spirit of chivalry, honour, and freedom 
with which they aro filled. The Italian proverbs, 
which como next as to quantity, are, to a certain | 
extent, replete ivith a certain shrewdness and: 
selfishness ; and while they aro fraught with 
unbridled passion, teach doctrines of cynicism and 
general distrust ; yet, on the other hand, there are 
many of the noblest stamp, of a delicate refinement 
of beauty, of a subtle wisdom, teaching honour and 
honesty, plain- dealing and uprightness. In the 
s.ame way, the French, the German, tho English, as 
well as the Chinese and the Hindus, and_ every 
nation under the sun, imp.art a certain distinctive 
typo and stamp to their homely sayings, which tells 
a distinct tale respecting their own inner life and 
national peculiarities. Of tho Scotch proverbs, of 
which Kelly collected .lOOO, it has been said that 
there is a shrewdness, although deficient in delicacy, 
about them; that they .are ‘idiomatic, facetious, 
and strike homo.’ 

Of the general utility of tho proverb, it is need- 
less to speak, after what wo have said; we wdl 
only adduce tho well-known frequent use made 
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of' .them for ethical purposes in Scripture, wh 
contains an entire book of them, ascribed, for ' 
greater part, to tho Wise King himself; in i 
Midrash and Talmud, which cout.ains, likewise, 
whole collection of pithy sayings of the ‘ Fathei 
or hlishnan teachers, and out of which several lal 
collections have been compUed ; in the patristic a 
later theological ivriters, who, like Luther, dri 
very largely upon these popular treasures. 

Erasmus lays claim to be tho first modem collect 
of proverbs, although Polydore Vergil, and ni 
ivithout a certain amount of truth, accuses him > 
plagiarism. Ilis Adagia (Par. 1500) fired the learia 
in Europe with a desire to collect and to publis 
proverbs of their own countries. F. Nunez and th 
Marquis of SanteUana edited Spanish Refranos 
Florio, an Italian, Qiardino di llicreationa (1591) 
which was followed by the Italian collections c 
Angelus Monozini and Julius Varini. Ondin pub 
lished French proverbs as Ourioslles JFranfoises. Tin 
first real German (Nether-Saxon) collection is dm 
to Joh.ann Agricola, whoso Oemeine Sprikwoerdi 
appeared in 1628. In England, Camden, Herbert 
Howell, Fuller, Ray, Kelly, Bohn, and others; ii 
Germany, Weber, Sailer, Nopitzsch, &;c., have issued 
national collections. Freytag and Burkhardt pub- 
lished Arabic Proverbs; Dukes, a small collection 
of Neo-Hebrew proverbs, &c. Thus, it may, easily 
be seen, there is by no means a lack of.materi.al ; 
and yet very little has been done towards the 
investigation and elucidation of the numerous 
points of interest connected with this subject. 
Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature contain a valu- 
able essay on tho ‘ Philosophy of Proverbs,’ from 
which (as also from Eiselein’s SprkhwSrler und 
Sinnreden, 1810) Archbishop Trench has derived 
a great deal of information for his excellent little 
book. Oil the Lessons in Proverbs. Freytag’s intro- 
duction to his collection of Arabic Proverbs, and 
that of Lo Roux do Linoy to his French collection, 
make honourable exceptions to the general run of 
v.apid prefaces to most modern collections.’ 

PROVERBS, The Book op (Heb. Mishle, LXX. 
Paroimia Salomontos, Vulg. Proverbia), a canonio.al 
book of the Old Testament, containmg an anthology 
of vnomos and sentences, tho fruit of reflections 
on the Mosaic law and oir‘the divine guidance of 
the people of the Israelites. It is also called 
the ‘Book of Wisdom,’ in as much as it embraces 
the doctrines of the old covenant orystaUised 
into religious maxims of thought, vvill, and action. 
Practical piety is enjoined under the name of 
‘Life,’ while ‘Death’ represents sin throughout. 
Tho form of these proverbs is manifold— sinMes, 
enigmas, theses and .antitheses, wise sayings, 

f nomes, comparisons, &c., vary_ constantly. The 
ook is divided into three sections, to which tho 
two last! chapters form an appendix. _ The first 
section (chaps, i.— ix.) contains a description and 
a recommendation of Wisdom as tho highest good 
obtainable, and is further subdivided mto three 
portions. Tho second (x.— xxiv. _3I) is equally m 
three portions, in tho first of which the sentences 
.are very loosely strung together; while, in the 
second, they are joined into more continuous utter- 
ances, sometimes running through several verses ; 
and tho third, which has tho inscription: ‘These, 
too, aro of the -wise men,’ contains, agam, some 
single sentences, principally in the form of com- 
mandments and prohibitions. The third section 
(xxv.— xxix.) is inscribed : ‘These aro also proverbs 
of Solomon, which tho men of Hezekiah king 
of Judah copied out,’ .and is somewhat different 
from the former by the more predominant form of 
theses and antitheses, catch-words .by which an 
i association of ideas is produced, and similes. The 
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lirit ciinptor appLndtd (xsx.) contains the proverbs 
c: Ar'ur, which, in a very artificial garb, teach tbe 
inio -./lidoin and its practice in life; tbe second 
(:c::;;i.), inscribed: ‘Words of ICing Lemuel, tbe 
propbecy that bis mother taught him,’ contains 
iium verses 1 — 9 ivise maxims for a Icing anent 
chastity and temperance, and from 10 — 31, the 
praise ;ind properties of a good wife, in tbe form of 
an alphabetical song. Tradition has ascribed tbe 
authorship of this book to Solomon, ‘the wisest of 
men ; ’ but although neither the language, nor the 
structure, nor — as has principally been urged — the 
contents, are of a nature to convince us of the 
absolute necessity of assiuuing various author.; and 
various epochs, there is no doubt a strong presump- 
tion in favour of this hypothesis. Who the 
Agur was tliat is' mentioned as the author of the 
last chapter but one, is not easily conjectured. 
Equally unsatisfactory are the results of the specu- 
lations about the reputed author of the last chapter, 
Lemuel, by some supposed to be the brother of 
Agur. Probably it is nothing more than a sym- 
bolical name. The last section (xxxi. 10 — 31) — an 
alphabetical acrostic — probably belongs to the 7th c. 
E. C., and by its language and form, does not appear 
to belong to the author of the preceding part of the 
chapter. The nucleus of the book is formed by the 
second section (x. — xxii. 16), to which the fii-st 
(i. — tx.) was added by way of introduction, and the 
third as the concluding portion. Whether that 
first anthology (from the 3000 proverbs of Solomon 
mentioned 1 Kings, iv. 32) was coEected and re- 
dacted (into section two) during Solomon’s lifetime, 
is very doubtful ; so much, however, is certain, that 
the learned men at the time of Hezokiah undertook 
their additional collection with a view to a then 
already-existing portion. It may not be superfluous 
to add, that Jerome, misled by 1 Kings, iv. 32, 
erroneously states our Book of Proverbs to contain 
the 3000 proverbs there ascribed to Solomon. The 
canonicity of the book is matter of controversy in 
the Talmud; there seems to 'have been at one 
time an objection to receive it among the number 
of sacred "books, on account of certain contradic- 
tions contained in it; this objection, however, 
was overruled, and it occurs in the order of the 
Hagiographa (Kethubim) of the Masoretio Code, 
generally between Job and Ecclesiastes. The order 
followed in the Authorised Version h.ad been adopted 
already in the time of J^ome. — Principal writers 
on P. are Ewald, Bertheau, Hitzig, Elster, Eosen- 
muUer, Hirzel, IJmbreit, M. Stuart, and Dr Noyes. 

PEO'VIDENCE, a city, semi-capital, and seaport 
of the state of Ehode Island, U.S., situated at the 
he.ad of navigation, on an arm of ^ Karraganset 
Bay, known as Providence Eiver, 35 miles from 
the ocean, 43 miles S.S.W. from Boston, and ICO 
N.E. of New York. It is the second city in 
New England, covering nearly 15 sq. miles on both 
sides of the river, which, above its two bridges, 
expands into a cove, a mile in circuit, on the 
borders of -which is a handsome park, shaded -with 
elms. It, is a city of large commerce, manufactm-es, 
and wealth, abounding "with beautiful "villas and 
gardens. Two small rivers afford water-power to 
extensive manufacturing establishments. There are 
10 daily and other papers, the oldest of which was 
established in 1762 ; 76 churches, among them the 
olde.st Baptist church in America, established in 1638 
by Eoger Williams ; hospitals and asylums ; a state 
prison, which had, in 1874, 67 convicts, malung 
cabinet-work and shoes, and earning 3000 doUara a 
year over their expenses. Among its institutions 
are : Brown University ; an Athensum, with a 
library of 34,000 volumes ; a liberally-endowed col- 
lege of tho Society of Eriends ; a Eoman Catholio 


Institute ; Franldiu Lyceum ; 4 grades of free 
schools ; 45 banks ; 20 insurance companies ; 10 
railways, all but two uniting in one central station 
several lines of steam-boats ; 50 cotton factories, 
25 "woollen ; nmnerous iron-works ; several bleach- 
ing (and calendering mills ; 5 large screw-mills, 
making 5000 tons a year , and 150 manufactories of 
gold and silver ware anc jewellery. P. was settled 
in 1636, by a colony of refugees from Mass, imder 
Eoger Williams. Pop. (1874) 99,608. 

PEOVl'NCIAL OP AN OEDBE is the superior 
of all the houses, and all the members of a monastic 
order, within any particular province. The office is 
generally held for a stated term of years, and in 
most orders the appointment to it rests "with tho 
General (q. v.). 

PEOVINS, an old town of Prance, in the 
department of Scine-et-Marne, 59 miles E.S.E. of 
Paris, occupies a valley irrigated by two streams, 
the Dartein and the Voulzie, whose waters are em- 
ployed to turn 50 or (60 corn-mills in the district. 
It is surrounded by ancient walls, flanked by 
ruined "watch-towers, and is divided into the high 
and low towns. In the former, is an ancient tower 
buUt during the middle ages, but vulgarly called 
the Tour do CSsar. The vicinity was long famous 
for its roses, still cultivated to a considerable ex- 
tent. Pop. (1872) 5861. 

PEOVI'SION (Lat. provisio, from providere, to 
provide), in Church Law, means tho bestowing an 
ecclesiastical benefice, .and involves t"wo_ stages — the 
designation of the person on whojn it is bestowed, 
and tho actual collation (Lat. collaiio) of the bene- 
fice, which is completed by his taking possession. 
Both these acts fall properly to the ecclesiastical 
authority ; but by usage of a very early date, the 
state, and often individuals, are admitted to a share 
in the provision of ecclesiastical benefices. In the 
medieval church, the claim of tho sovereign to the 
pro'vision of vacant bishoprics, was often the subject 
of contention with the popes (see Investiture), but 
at aE times the right of final and complete provision 
was admitted to belong to the pope. In later times, 
this claim has commonly been regulated by con- 
cordat. In most Eoman Catholio countries, the 
crown elects to bishoprics, and the pope W boimd 
to confirm the nominee of the crown, unless cano- 
nical cause of rejection should appear. In the 
Eusso-Greek Church, the candidates are presented 
by the Holy Synod, and the czar names the bishop 
from among them. In Protestant countries, the 
election to benefices and dignities in the Eoman 
Catholio Church is generally by the chapters ; but 
in some of them, as in Holland, Prussia, Hanover, 
a qualified veto is permitted to the cro"wn. In tho 
Church of England, the bishop is nominally elected 
by the chapter ; but, in reality, "the members of the 
chapter are only permitted to name the particular 
person whom the crown presents to them for election 
with the conga d^elire. In the Eoman CathoHc 
Church of England and of Deland, the parochial 
clergy, together with the canons, recommend three 
canmdates, one of whom - is commonly, although 
not necessarily, appointed by the pope. The con- 
ditions and usages of provision to parochial and 
other benefices, have been explained mder the 
head Institution (q. v.). The completing act of 
p.-ovision is the installing in possession, which is 
described under the head Induction (q. v.). 

PEOVI'SIONAL OEDEK. See Supp., Vol. X. 

PEOVI'SOES, Statute op. The object of this 
statute, 25 Edward III. st. 6, was to correct, and 
put an end to, the abuses which had arisen in tho 
exercise of the papal prerogatives as to the disposal 
of benefices in England. See Bishop ; Patronagf. 
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PRO'VOST (Lat prapositu.^, set over), in 
Church Law, the chief dignitary of a cathedral or 
collcjate church, from which use the title has aLo 
liceii transferred to the heads of other similar 
hollies, avhether religious, literaiy, or administrative. 
I’ropcriy, however, the uame is given to the higheiit 
dignitary in the metropolitan or diocesan ch.aptcr, 
and is often held conjointly with the arehdeaconiy. 
The provost is the iie.vt in dignity after the arch- 
. bishop or bishop, a position which is also the right 
of the provost of a collegiate chapter. The name 
is also given to the superiors of certain religious 
houses of lesser rank, and the relation of which to 
the more important houses is analogous to that of 
the priory to the abbey. It was also given to 
certain lay officials, whose duties, in relation to the 
church and the maintenance of its material condi- 
tion, were similar to those of the modern church- 
warden. In the Protestant Church in Germany, the 
name provost is sometimes used as synonymous 
with that of dean or arch-priest ; and occasionally, 
where several minor churches or chapels are attached 
to one chief church, the minister of the latter is 
called ‘ provost.’ 

In England, the heads of several colleges in the 
luiiversity of Oxford, and the head of King’s College, 
Cambridge, are designed provost. The head of Eton 
College is also so called. The Provost of the Mint 
is a judge appointed to apprehend and prosecute 
false coiners. 

In ScQtland, the chief municipal magistrate of 
a city or burgh is called Provost, the term corres- 
ponding to the English word mayor. The provost 
presides in the civic courts along avith the bailies, 
who are his deputies. The chief magistrates of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow are styled Lord Provost, 
and the claims of the Provosts of Aberdeen and 
Perth to the designation of Lord, although at one 
time contested, are now hold to be fully established. 
The right to this distinction does not seem to de- 
pend on anything peculiar in the nature of the con- 
stitution of these municipalities, but on its being 
expressly conferred by the crown, or sanctioned by 
royal usage. The Lord Provost of Edinburgh is 
entitled to the prefix ‘Eight Honourable,’ which 
may be attached not merely to the name of his 
office, but to his Christian name and surname, a 
usage which probably originated in the circum- 
stance, that the Lord Provost of Edinburgh was 
ec officio a member of the old Scots Privy Coimcil. 
Within the city and liberties of Edinburgh, the 
Lord Provost takes precedence next after members 
of the royal family. The Lord Provost of Glasgow 
is generally styled the ‘ Honourable,’ a prefix, how- 
ever, which belongs only to his office, and cannot 
be attached to his name. 

In France, there were formerly various de- 
seriptions of inferior judges, knorvu under the uame 
of provost (prMi). The Grand Provost of France 
had jurisdiction in the king’s house and over its 
officers. 

PEOVOST-IMARSHAL, in the ^^avy, is 
a person appointed to have charge of a prisoner 
before a court-martial, and until the sentence of 
the court is carried into execution. In the Ai'my, 
the provost-marshal is an officer, rvith the rank of 
c.aptain, aiipointed to superintend the preservation 
of order, and to be, as it were, the head of the 
police of any p.artioiUar c.amp or district. He has 
coguiz.ance of all camp-followers, as well as of 
members of the army. His power is summary, 
and he can punish an offender, taken flagrante 
delicto, on the spot, according to the penalties laid 
down in the Mutiny Act. 

PROW (from the Latin prora) means, generally. 


the fore-part of a ship, or luore csi-ccl-dly t; 
or pointed cut-watcr of a galhy, j elacrc, er i. 

PRO'XY (contracted for Procur-icy), the 
of one pcrooii who acts as subulitute for 
Every member of the House of Lords can (by 
in theory supposed to be obtained from t!-. 
reign) appoint another Lord- of Parliam-.-iit hi 
to vote for him in his absence. A spiritiml I, 
however, only bo proxy for a sjiiritu.al lord, 
temporal for .a temporal lord, and no peer e. 
more than two pro.xies at the same time. ! 
c.aimot be used in judici.al c.ises, or where the 
is in committee, nor c.au a proxy sign a protv. 

PRUDE'N THIS, Aureuus Cuiuixis, a Cl 
imet of the 4th c., w.is a native of Spain, a 
born 34S .v.D. FTothing is known reganli 
except what he has himself told in a poetic; 
biogr.aphy prefixed to his works. From 1 
learn that ho received '.a liberal educatio 
admitted to the Roman bar, practised as a i 
discharged the functions of civil and crimiu.al 
and was idtim.ately .aiipointcd to a high offici 
imperial court. The year of his death is not 
In his youth, P. was fond of pleasure, at 
dissip.ated ; but as ho grew old, ho becan 
devout, and his UTitings (which are all in 
verse) reflect the latter phase of his charactci 
principal arc — 1. Catlicmcrinon Ziba- (Book 
hymns] for Daily Use), being a series of 
hymns, the first half of -which were rccko 
the author suitable for devotional purpe 
different parts of the day; 2. Apotheosis (a 
of the doctrine of the Trinity against heret 
Hamartigeneia (On the Origin of Evil, a poh 
verse, against the Marcionites) ; L Psyche 
(The Triiunph of the Christi.an Graces in tl 
of a Believer) ; 5. Contra Symmachum, Lib 
polemic against the heathen gods) ; C. Conti 
rnachum, Liber 2 (a polemic against a peti 
Symmachus for the restoration of the ;dt 
statue of Victory cast down by Gratian)’; 
Stephanuii Liber (14 poems in praise of f 
and other martyrs for the f.aith) ; S. Diptyc 
poems of four versos each, on Scriptural ir 
and personages). Bentley calls P. ‘ the 
and Virgil of the Christians,’ which may 1 
enough if the critic only meant to say tin 
the first of the early Christian verse-makoi 
is ridiculous if he intended to hint at a com 
with these masters of poetic elegance and gr, 

PRUD’HOMBIES, Council of (from Lati 
prudens), municip.al tribunals, which exist 
in the midcUe .ages at Mameille, Lyon, and ] 
elsewhere in France, exercising an equitabl 
diction as arbiters of disputes between mast 
workmen. Similar tribimals, under the sami 
were reintroduced by Napoleon I. in ISOG, ai 
been found of great practical utility. Th 
exist — or recently existed — iu Lyon anc 
They were instituted iu the former town i 
in f.avonr of the silk-trade and other trades 
diatcly connected with it. The council con 
manufacturers, mercers, master-workmen, 1 
dyers, and common workmen, elected amon] 
selves. The council is empowered to dispose 
of all differences between manufacturers ai 
workmen, or between master-workmen, com] 
and apprentices, where the sum in dispu 
not exceed 200 francs ; and it may ah 
cognizance, subject to an appeal to the 'I 
of Couunerce or Tribun.al of First lusts 
similar disputes, -whatever their amoimt. 
functions of a miscellaneous nature be 
the Council of Prud’hommes, includii 
inspection of the -workshops, in order to 
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intion recarJiug the number of looms and 
iihomn, and the giving an opinion, when re- 
1 by the administrative authorities, on any 
,.,n submitted to it. In ISH, a CouncU of 
hommes was established in Paris in favour 
e metal trade, and all trades connected wuth 
■d three new councils of the same kind were 
ntod in Paris in 1847— one connected wuth 
of tissucs of all kinds, another 
the manufacture of chemicals, and a third 
.g jurisdiction in all other trades. 

ItJNE'LLA, a genus of plants of the n.atural 
Lahiata, h.aa-iug the upper lip of the calyx 
thcd, the lower lip bifid ; the upper lip of the 
la arched and nearly entire; the lower lip 
■d ; and four filaments, each with two teeth 
le extremity, of which one bears the anther, 
■'al species are natives of Europe ; one only is 
d in Britain, P. vulgaris, popul.arly Icnown as 
■-nr IT., a plant very frccpient in moist and 
•n pastures, as it is also throughout most ji-arts 
m-opc. Central Asia, North America, and New 
-lod. It has ohlong-ov.ato stalked leaves, .and 
■t-bluo llowers, very densely whorled, so as to 
an imbricated oblong spike. It ^was at one 
in considerable repute as a febrifuge. It is 
ly aronnatic and slightly astringcut. 
iUNES are dried fruit of the plum-tree {Prumts 
-''I'ca), of the v.ariety called Juliana, which is 
.r.Tely cultivated in Franco, that not only is 
country supplied, but Britain also imports 
. thouco over 400 tons per .amiiuu. _ They are 
h used in the manufacturing districts of 
land by the operatives, who iiiako jmddings 
pies of them when fresh fruit is out of season, 
very fine kind which are sold in highly orna- 
tal boxes are called French Plums or xablc 
these are a much liner variety, via, Cathcrinca, 
"li are much larger, and, when ripe, are much 
■ter. They are more carefully prepared, being 
..•red by hand, and separately dried. They are 
’ chielly as a dessert fruit. The imports of these 
. Britain amount to upwards of 200 tons per 


llXJNING, the rcmov.al of branches from fruit 
orest trees, in order to the gre.ater production 
ail, the improvement of the timber, or purposes 
.rnament. In pruning for ornamental purposes, 

0 must chielly bo consulted, but reference must be 
•lo to what has been too little regarded in pruning 
•very kind — the nature or habit of the tree itself, 
..n trees ivill bear clipping into lantastic forms, 
hli would bo utterly destructive of others. Such 

■ 1 .^, once esteemed as the finest ornaments of a 
i.'Urc-'Wound, or the neighbourhood of a mansion, 

rejected by the simpler taste of the present .age, 

1 the lopiariaa art h.as few admirers. Jliich 
y be done, however, by the removal of branches, 
give a finer form to ornamental trees; but in 
•>, as in the pruning of trees grown for the sake 
their timber, .a grc.at mistake is very generally 
nmiifed in permitting branches to grow to a 
■siderablo size before they are cut oil. It may 

accepted as a general rule, that the branches 
..oved should be small in proportion to the whole 
II- of the tree. The removal of twigs and small 

■ nnlics is .attended by no bad effects, and may be 
..eficial; but the remov.al of largo branches is 
.."crous. The le.aving of stumps or snags is an 
'ravation of the evik They rot awa.y, and spoil 
i‘ timber of the stem ; indeed, a hole is not unfre- 
nnily formed. But as to forest trees, pruning 
" with great advantage be in great part avoided, 
taldn" care to pbant at proper distances, and 

inn!ng°out tho plantations sufficiently in early 


periods of their grmvtli. In this way, better timber 
is obtained, and a gi'cater produce from the land. 
Bines and firs scarcely ever reipuire pruning, and are 
probably in almost all cases the worse of that ■which 
they get, except in the removal of those lower 
branches which have actually begun to decay. In 
other trees, it is sometimes of importance to w.ateh 
for branches that would divide the trunk, and to 
i prevent the division, causing the main stem to 
ascend higher before it forms a crown ; but to be 
of .any use, this must bo done whilst the branches 
are stiU very young. Plantations should therefore 
be examined avith a view to pruning, at intervals of 
not more than two years, after they are six or eight 
years old. 

In orchards and frnit-gai-deus, pruning is neces- 
sary, the object being not to produce timber, or the 
utmost luxiiriauee of trees, but fruit in the gre.atest 
Dorfection and abundance. The habits of each kind 
must be studied. Even in the pruning of goose- 
berry and ciirr.mt bushes, reg.ard must be had to 
natural diversities, the gooseberry and black-ciir- 
raut producing fruit chiefly on young wood, whilst 
the red and white-currant produce fruit chiefly on 
spurs from older branches. And so it is amongst 
trees ; apricots, for example, producing fruit chieUy 
on young wood; cherries mostly on spurs, whilst 
plums iiroduce both in the one way and in the other. 
The object of the gardener in pruning is to bring 
the tree into tho condition best suited for producing 
fine fruit and in the greatest .abundance ; and to this 
the training of WaU Trees (q. v.) n ust aUo be accom- 
I luodated. Sometimes, iu order to produce particu- 

• larly fine fruits for the improvement of the variety 
‘ by seed, or for tho sake of a prize at a horticultural 

exhibition, tho gardoner diminishes tho number of 

• branebes likely to boai- fruit, beyond avbat avould 

> otherwise be desirable. , 

1 The general seasons of priming arc avinter ana 

‘ spring; but some trees, particularly cbernes, are ] 
! advantageously pruned in summer, as they then 
! throw out less gum. _ i 

2 Pnining instruments are of various kinds— kni\ os, 
f axes, saws, bills of very various forms, Kc., and tho 

averuncator, which may ho described as a pair of 
t scissors, one blade booked or crooked, attached to 
1 a long b.andlc, and worldug by a cord .and pulley. 

3 It is scarcely used except for standard trees m 
; "ardens and orchards. 


PRTJ'NUS. See Plum. 

PRUBI'GO is a non-contagious affection of the 
skin, in which intense itching is the most proniiiient 
symptom. Sometimes tho parts affected present no 
marked deviation from the normiU type, but most 
commonly they are covered avitb papulm, wbi^ aro 
nc.arly of the same colour as the slum Hence P. has 
been placed among the papul.ar diseases of the skin. 
Willi.am ni.akcs three varieties of tins ^order— viz., 
p. milis, P.formicans, anil P. seiuUs. Tins affection 
seldom affects the whole surface ; its favourito 
sc.ata bein" the nook, tho shoulders, tho back, the 
outer sur?aco of the limbs, the anus &c. in 
P. formkans there is not only iiitenp itching, but 
patients compkain of a feeling like the creeping of 
ants (hence the specific name) or the stiugmg of 
insects, or as it hot nceiUus were thrust into the 
skin. All the forms of this disease are aggravated by 
cx; osurc to the air, and by heat, and the sensations 
arc often so distressing after tho patient has hecomo 
warm in hod, as to prevent sleep for many hours. 
P. icnilis, occurring, as its name implies, in old 
persons, is characterised by the extreme severity 
and permanence of the itching, and by the obstinacy 
with which it resists every land of treatment, iho 
different varieties of this disorder may probably bo 
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often traced either to disease of the digestive system, 
or to ivant of personal cleanliness ; but in. most 
cases their origin is obscure. 

In the treatment of this disease, attention should 
be paid to the diet. AH stimulating condiments 
and drinks should be forbidden, and only a plain, 
easily digested food allowed. Internal remedies 
are seldom of use excepting opium, which in severe 
cases is required in free or large doses, in order to 
procure rest. The local applications that have been 
recommended are very numerous. Lotions of spirit, 
diluted vinegar, solution of acetate of ammonia, 
glycerine, prussic acid, &c., and ointments con- 
taining creasote, iodide of sulphur, aconitine, &a, 
have been advocated by various physicians of 
eminence. Unless, however, the greatest attention 
is paid to personal cleanliness, no remedy is likely 
to be of permanent benefit. 

PRU'SSIA (Germ. Preussen), a kingdom em- 
bracing nearly the whole of Northern Germany. 
It 'is bounded N. by the German Ocean, Jutland, 
and the Baltic; B. by Russia and Poland; S. by 
Austria, Saxony, Saxe-Altfiuburg, Saxe-Weimar, 
Gotha, and others of the smaller German states, 
Bavaria, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Alsace-Lorraine; 
W. by Belgium and the Netherlands. P. OAvns 
besides the detached domains of HohenzoUern 
(q. V.) and Jaade or Jahde on the North Sea, 
which fie udthin the boundaries of other German 
states. 

Tho following table gives the area and population 
(1S75) of tho 12 Pi'ussian provinces : 

Area in 
sq. aUcii 

1. Prussia 24,110 

2. Brandenburg 15,401 

3. Pomerania 11,628 

4. Poseu 11,177 

5. Silesia..., 15,558 

5. Saxony 9,743 

7. Schleswig-Holstelo 7,224 

S. Hanover 14,855 

9. Westphalia 7,799 

10. llesse-Nassau 0,021 

11. llbenisli Prussia 10,413 

12. HoUouzoUern 441 

Total 134,370 


Pop. In ISIS. 

3,200,434 

3,132,483 

1,462,310 

1,608,956 

3,851,960 

2,171,858 

1,074,812 

2,018,868 

1,907,195 

1,469,902 

3,807,120 

06,614 


25,772,562 


The duchy of Laueuburg, with an area of 452 square 
miles, and a population (1875) of 48,808, was incor- 
porated -with the province of Sohlesivig-Holsteiu in 
July 1870, and is included in the estimate given. 

In 1819 the total population of P. was 10,981,984. 
In 1858 it was 17,739,913. In 1807 the kingdom, 
increased from an area of 107,757 English sq. m. to 
its present size, had a population of 24,100,847. The 
census of December 1871 g.avo a total of 24,089,252. 

Physical Oharacter, itc. — The larger portion of P. 
is a part of tbe great plain stretobiug from Holland 
to tbe Ural Mountains, and, except in tbe south of 
Hanover and Silesia, is an almost unbroken level. 
The Sudetic Mountains, whose nortkeru ranges, 
known as tke Biesengebirge (q. v.), lio between tbe 
Oder and the Elbe, divide P. from Bohemia; while 
tbe Tkilringerwald intersects the line dividing it 
from Saxony and some of the lesser German states. 
The Harz Sloimtaius (q. v.) of Hanover are now 
5vithin the limits of Prussian territory. None of 
these ranges rise, even in their highest summits, 
above 5000 feet. In tbe e.ast, tbe surface of tho 
great plain of P. is marked by two distinct tracts of 
more elevated land, one of wbick belongs to tbe 
elev.ation wbicb, running generally parallel to the 
Baltic, may be traced from the mouth of the Elbe to 
the soiu’ce of the Volga, and which in P. rises about 
400 feet above tbe sea-level. This tract is diver- 
sified ivith numerous lakes, none of which is more 
than 20 square miles in extent, but which altogether 


occupy an area of more than 300 square mUes. 
soil, consisting ohiefiy of loose sand interspersed i 
a large number of erratic blocks of granite, is ste 
covered in many places with heaths and belt 
stunted pines. On the noithern slope, terminal 
on tho shores of the Baltic,' there are sev 
fertile districts, more especially along those ri\ 
which have been carefully emb.anl4ed, as the Niei, 
and the Vistula, The southern elevation of 
Prussian plain, running between tho Polish moi 
tains of Sandomir in the south-east, and tho E 
between Magdeburg and Burg in the north-wi 
attains a height of about 1000 feet near Brea 
on the Oder, where it is known as tke Trebr 
Heights. Its general character is more fertile tl 
the northern elevation ; while the country betwc 
the two is, for the most part, .extremely ster. 

It includes the sandy rvixste in winch Berlin, i 
capital, is situated. South of this tract, aud 
Silesia and Prussian Saxony, the country is ferti 
including some of the most productive grain-growi 
districts of Prussia. Hanover has much the s.ai 
character. Great marshes or peat-moors cover t 
north and north-west districts ; but tbe valleys th 
fie among tbe Harz Mount-ains in the south a 
often fertile, aud well adapted for agriculture. Tl 
coasts are low, and require to be protected from tl 
overflowing of the sea by embankments and dike 
Slesvig-Holstein, tbe recently annexed territoi 
north of tke Elbe, is in part sandy and heath 
like tke plain of Hanover, but it has also numeroi 
marshes. The great plain of Northern P. is watere 
by five large rivers — ^the Weser, Elbe, Oder, Vistiili 
and Niemen; tbe numerous affluents of wbicl 
together ivith many smaller streams, contribut 
largely to tbe facilities of intercourse tbroughoii 
the country, as many of them are navigable fo 
vessels of sevenal hundred tons. 

The western and south-western parts of P., com 
prising Rhenish Prussia, 'Westphalia, aud Hesse 
Nassau, are quite distinct in. thou- physical oh.iractoi 
from the rest 'of Prussia. They are divided by the 
Rhine into two portions, each of which has an elev.ated 
and a low plain. On the west haul!; of the river, the 
level laud terminates in the northern extremity ol 
the Vosges, or, as they are jiere called, .the Hardt, 
Mountains, and extends northward as far as Aix-la- 
Chapelle. This table-land is broken along tke banlcs 
of tbe Moselle by ranges of tbe Hocbwald aud the 
Soouw.ald, tbe highest summit of which, Walderb- 
senkopf, attains an elevation of about 2700 feet. 
The plain north of tbe MoseUe, which is known as 
the Eifel and tbe Hohe 'V'een, has a mean elevation 
of 1600 feet, ivith a few higher bills. Tbe level 
country between tbe Rhine and Llaas, bordering 
tbe Eifel, is extremely fertile. On the east side of 
the Rhine, the table-laud, rising along tbe banks of 
that river and the Maine, terminates in the ridge of 
the Taunus, whose highest summit, the Eeldberg, 
attains a height of more than 2800 feet. In the 
north, the plain ends in the Westerwald between 
the Lahu and the Sieg, and in the Sauerland 
between the Sieg and the Ruhr. The Teutobnrger- 
wald and the Harz Mountains cut off this region 
fromthesandy and heathy wastes of NorthmnPrussia. 
The soil is generally poor in these districts, which, 
however, possess special sources of wealth in their 
iron and coal mines. But Hesse-Gassel, which 
forms part of the central plateau of Germany, is 
particularly fruitful, cereals of all kinds growing 
abundantly. _ ‘ _ 

The narrow valley of the Rhine is noted as one of 
the most picturesque and beautiful parts of (Sermany. 
The Rhine (q. v.) is navigable throughout its entire 
course in P., which it traverses from south to north, 
receiving numerous other rivers — as theLahn,Wied, 
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.^ma.i^rid'-.pdrk, ■.'Pomerania'for'- itayamoke’d 
jeei^i’and '-Brandenburg-' and 'riHanorer.- for ;■ Honey 
and .Witt 

o£;all\iapi^'are. abundant .uilthe'.'rivera’-antt 
.numerous lakes ;■ sealsjaf V t^en in^the.Baltid' jibe 
.wooded ;,dutriots; abound' in ydame of'i.every^.’kind; 

obeaSantSi.' nartriddeA.'. and.' wild. nppan ..Kpinn ' nffan 


.;bbicfc^Ieadj'. baryta, sla^- limo,' freestone, 
i wltii ambOTj', agate, jasper,' onyxi' ^..'' All 'metals,. 
■.'sJ<i^ precious ..stonca,': and' 'amber (belong , to' the 
;.ctdwn.--?;|5hq ^ttcr substance," is found, minost ex-. 
•.‘.clnsirel3^'alodg'the:12'or’14 miles of. seaicoast.'on 
(tiie.Bidl^^between Billau'and Bicsebkemen,' where 
-it isA^up'j'br dredged iip 'cloM;off>tKe sboie./ P. 
'.has, rupwsiqsfof.dOOinineral'springi^ot. which., tbo 
■<inq«t noted’ uid;’'efficient.-are.'ibe. sulphur, baths 'of 
Aix-^Ch«p^e‘iS .and the' ", iron • spnngs ' of 

>,Sehwalt^h,'i.Wilhf)lmsbad, I'Dributg, and', tfio ■ hot 
gand’. salhiei baths' bfS.Boiner,'' Landecki-'Flinsberg,' 
' Preienwalde,' T^ne h irtadfc-.Wieebaden,' Schlangrabao, 

: and'Sdten.^. . . ' • ' “ 

?;^;Bast"Pij.u; noted* for;iti;-^ royal, scuus, . ana:- the 
excellent breed, 6f horses )sdui^ it ho, w raises,' and of 
^ which laige'nmnbm.im.^annaaUy, exported' ;' WMt- 
Vnhalia enioys'h spedal'r^nitation'fih the' excellmce 


polecat^' marten^ badgers,’.' hares - and rabbit^ .jthe 
lynx, bear, eagle,' and beaTera'iaro occasioniilly 'met 
,wilh.V ' ' 

' Manufactures, -Commerce. — ^The. principal - manu- 
fwjtmrM arb'ilinenSj-fpr-.whioh certain" districts. o^ 
Silesia,' Prussian Saxony, and -Brandenburg enjoy a 
European 'celebrity; .'while of lata yeors, the cotton 
m a hiifa ctories, -worked by steam, have maintained 'a 


hand-looms.' .Besides these, there, are .'numerous, 
manufactories of s'dk, wool, mixed cotton , and linen " 
fabrics; including fine shawls and emrpets' in Braur, 
denburg, - stockings and ribbons - in! the '.Eh'enish' . 
provinces; -where, as well as in 'Westphalia and. 
Hesse-lTassau, the flax, hemp, and sUk and cotton 
thread m mainly, prepared for-: the manufactiurers.-' ' 
These districts, moreover, stand'. foremost. in regard '; 
to the preparation and manufacture of iron, steel 
(the steel and gun works of Ejmpp; at Essen, being , 
world-famous), and other mctallio wares, paper, ;' 
leather, soap; oil,' cigars, and tobacco, and for'tho^ 
number of their 'totilleries and breweries; .while ' 
Saxony and'. Silesia have .the largest numbdr of 
chicory, starch,; beet-root, cunpowdefi and glass- 


works. Berlin and Elberfcldrank'as t!^, two most * 
important litres of manufacture in the\ continent., 
The regmn'iij the Bbu-z in Hanover is famous for its-' 
mining industries.' In!1874, there were altogether., 
in T. 2525 mines; producing coal, Ugnite, and iron,' ' 
anc, lead,. and copper ores, and employing 239,841 
persons, the value of tho produce being estmated at .• 
143,200,842 thalera. In the same year the smelting-.-' 
works and foundries amounted to 1074, employing- - 
121,792 persons, the value of the produce. being. - 
194,70^375 thalers. ■ , 

The commerce of P. is materially facilitated -by - ' 
her central European position, and tho network of 
river and canal na'vigation, which makes her terri-',' 
tbiies the connecting medium between several of' 
tho great European states,' and which, with 11,000.-' 
nules -of railway, 22;000 miles' of public roads (oil, - 
or nearly all, formed since -tho time .of Ercderick the 
Great), and a sea-lino.'of 700 miles on -tho Baltic, 
and 200 on" tho - German Ocean,', give- hcr'a free 
outlet to the rest of tho world. - The Prussian mer- 
cantile; marine, ■ in 1876, numbered 3103 vessels, 
'o£'4^,337 tons. - The chief ports are Mcmel,' Pillau, ■ 
EOnigsberg, Danzig,' Colbo^, Swineinllndc, Stettin,' 
-Wolgasli- Stralsun£ Kiel, Plensborg,,Altona, Har-'. - 
burg,.Gce8temUndc,Iiecr,aud Eniden. The principal ! 
commercial towns are Berlin, KCnigsberg,. Breslau, '' 
Barmen, Elberfeld, Danzig, -Stettin, Cologne, Mag-'; 
deburg, Aix-la-Cbapelle, arid ' :Erankfarton-tho'-’ 
Maine. Annual - fairs ore still hold at Breslau,; ' 
Magdeburg, and Erankfurt-on-thc-Oder.- . i ' . ' . ' 


•• The money, measures, and weights, of P. are thos( 
in use throughout tho German Empire.- In’ accord , 
ance -with the law-of 1872,'the mari is the unit ol | 
reckoning,;hut tho Thalers (q.y.) and silbeigroschen 
are still in circulation. .. The iPrussian or Berlin'; 
Bank, founded in 1706, "with numerous branches in 
the^'provinces, is the most important of those banks' 
-which possess the right of issuing notes! ' ; 

■Jieliffion, -lie.'— The dominant religion .' is :ProfeB-' 
tantism;and'since'1817,-tho Lutheran ondBefonried.. 
Churches Imye been-’united. under the head; of 'one , 
common ''."evangeUcal' ,' church,',-!! Everything .ii’eon-' 
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nected witli the external administration of cliurcli 
matters is under the control of the minister of 
public instruction and ecclesiastical affairs, but every 
religious community manages its own internal 
concerns; the Protestant churches acting in con- 
junction with consistories or boards appointed by 
the government, one of which exists in each province, 
under the direction of the upper president, or pro- 
vincial governor, and clerical superintendent-gene- 
rals, who in Posen and Pomerania bear the title of 
bishop; while the Homan Catholic Church is 
directed by the two archbishops of Posen and 
Gnesen, and Cologne, under whom stand the four 
bishoprics of Culm, Munster, Paderborn, and 
Treves. The two episcopal sees of Breshan and 
Ermeland are directly under the jurisdiction of the 
pope, while the district of Glatz, in Silesia, belongs 
to the archbishopric of Prague, and Katscher, in 
Ujipcr Silesia, to that of Olmutz. The results of 
the census of 1871, as reg.ards the numbers of the 
religions bodies, are as follows : the Protestants 
of P. numbered 1G,0'11,215; Roman Catholics, 
8,268,309 ; other Christian sects, 53,093 ; Jews, 
325,565. This gives a percentage of G4'9G of the 
population to Protestantism,, and o£,33'4S to Roman 
C.atholieism, yet it is significant that the number of 
Roman Catholic clergy is nearly as great as that of 
the Protestant clergy. The higher Roman Catholic 
clergy are paid by the state, the archbishop of 
Breslau receiving £1700 a year, and the other 
bishops about £1135. The incomes of the paro- 
chial clergy of both sects arise mostly from endow- 
ments. 

Education. — Education is compulsory in P., and 
its management and direction are under the control 
of the state. In no country are bettor or ampler 
moans supplied for the diffusion of knowledge 
among all classes of the commimity. P. has ten 
universities — viz., Kdnigsberg, Berlin, Greifswald, 
Breslau, Halle, Gottingen, iliinster, Bonn, Kiel, 
and Marburg, which, in June 1875, numbered 881 
professors and teachers, and 7783 students. The 
Prussian schools are divided into eleven classes — 
viz., 1. Ekmcntanj, embracing village or town 
schools ; 2. Bilrgei'schiden, or citizen schools ; 3. 
Eeal-schulen, or schools in which arts, sciences, and 
languages are taught ; 4. Seminaries, or schools for 
training elementary schoolm.'isters ; 5. Hocli-scJmlen, 
or high schools for classical education ; 0. Industrial 
schools ; 7- Schools of architeoturo ; 8. Schools of 
mines ; 9. Schools of agriculture ; 10. Veterinary 
schools ; and 11. Universities. At the end of 1874, 
there were in P. 34,989 elementary schools, with 
55,585 teachers aud 3,993,323 pupils. The manaM- 
meut of the elementary national schools is in the 
hands of the local communities ; butthestate appoints 
the teachers, aud in p,avt pays their salarics,_ the 
remainder being suppbed by the public. In ad<Btion 
to the libraries of the several universities there is the 
Royal Library at Berlin, with 700,000 volumes and 
about 15,000 hISS. Among the numerous scientific, 
artistic, aud literary schools aud societies of P., 
the following are some of the more distinguished : 
the Academy of Arts, founded in 1699 ; the Royal 
Museum of Arts; the Academy of Sciences; the 
Natural History, Geographical, aud Polytechnic 
Societies of Berlin ; the Antiquarian Society of 
Stettin ; the Breslau Natural History and Historical 
Societies; &c. 

Justice. — The highest court of law is the Upper 
Tribunal in Berlin, aud each province has its special 
court of appeal. Besides these, there are 125 magis- 
terial, 7 commercial, aud numerous military courts. 
In the Cologne district, the Cade EapoUon is in 
force, and in Hither -Pomer.ania, the common 
German law ; but in other parts of the kingdom 
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the Prussian code {LandrecU fur die Preussischen 
Slaaten), compiled under Prederick the Gre.at’s 
direction, and introduced in 1794, is followed. .V 
new penal code was promulgated in 1850, by which 
.all pre-existing seigniorial, municipal, or ecclcsi.i-s- 
tical rights of decreeing punishments were unconcU- 
tionally abrogated, hlembors of the roy.al family 
are amenable to special laws aud courts. Lesser 
courts for the settlement 'of minor debts and dis- 
putes, and juries, have been introduced iu every 

E rovinco of late years, and publicity is demanded 
y the constitution in the conduct of criminal cases. 
The administration of military matters is under the 
control of the minister of war ; military courts are 
presided over by two civil and three militarj* 
officers, and are subordinate to the local provincial 
courts of appeal. 

Army, Jaavy, tic . — In July 1876, the strength of 
the Prussian army on a peace-footing, according to 
official returns, numbered 319,824, of whom 53,294 
were cavalry, and 36,690 artillery. On the war- 
footing, the numbers can be raised to 900,000. The 
army consists of the regular troops and the Land- 
wchr (q. v.), and in time of war an extra force can 
be called up under the title of the landsturm. Every 
able-bodied male Prussian is liable to be called upon 
to serve between 20 and 36 years of age (see 
GERM.unr). Mennonites (see Air,VB.vPTlSTs), clergy- 
men of the Rom.iu Catholic and Ev.angelical 
churches, and indispensable supporters of families, 
are exempt. The time of active service is three 
years for some branches of the service, and two 
for others. In peace, the .army lies distributed 
over 309 giirrison towns, and 29 fortresses, of which 
latter the folloaving are fortified places of the first 
rank: Mainz, Coblenz (with Ehrenbreitstein), Co- 
logne, Konigsberg, Magdeburg, Spaudau, and Posen. 
Great care is bestowed on the education and mili- 
tary training of officers aud men ; and besides 
numerous admirable academies, there are several 
good schools of operative aud veterinary surgery, 
&c., connected with the educational department of 
the army. The navy of the new German empire 
is the navy of Prussia. See Gekjiany. 

Constitution, tie. — ^P. was an absolute monarchy 
till the crisis of 1848, when the decided movement 
iu favour of liberal views compelled the late long to 
convoke a national assembly, and submit to the 
establishment of a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, which has been repeatedly modified. The 
nation.al representative body consists of two bodies. 
1. An upper chamber [Herrenliaus, or ‘House of 
Lords’), which is now composed of the princes of the 
royal family who are of age, the chiefs of the media- 
tised princely houses, recognised by the Congress of 
Vienna, and numbering 16 in P., the heads of the 
territorial nobility (about 50), life-peers chosen by the 

kiugfrom theclass of rich land-OAvners, manufacturers, 
aud ‘national celebrities,* a titled representative 
chosen by all land-owners in each of the Prussian 
provinces, representatives of the universities, the 
burgomasters of all towns having more than 50,000 
inhabitants, .and an indefinite number of members 
appointed by the king for life or for a limited period. 
2, A lower chamber {Ahgeordnetenhaus, or ‘ Chamber 
of Deputies’), composed of 432 members, 352 for the 
old kingdom, and SO for the provinces annexed in 
1867. Every Prussian who has .attained his 25th 
year, aud who has a municipal a^ote, has also a 
parliamentary vote, but not a direct one. _ Out of 
every250 Urwtihler, or electors in the first instance, 
is chosen a Waldmann, or direct elector. This is the 
man who, strictly speaking, votes for a member of 
parliament. Representatives are elected for three 
years. In addition to this general house of assembly, 
there are representative bodies for the provinces. 
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meetSi^.'iuiaimed'^itlim ^oaed dooM,;and.becoma 
meml«r8- b£ *aocietic3 '; ‘immunity ^£roni\ domiciliary 
y^t3f%and'. inviolability. ‘ o£ ^letteraj ,&c, ;.Tlio mon- 
arcby'iajhereditaiy in fiie male. line-. '.The aovCTeign; 
and- royal family must ^rofeaa: tbe' evarigelical 'coa- 
feasidn of faith. wThe km^ -who^ia. not responsible, 
for (ijh'e. measures dfi-his. government,, and .whose, 
decrees ‘J-r^iime *;the '.‘^xoimter-signatures ’ o£ 

' ministers,' exereises' .the ^eciitive power, nominal 
i and'd^missca the ministry,- summons and 'dissolves 
\ the cbambers,'- orders? the promulgation, of the law^, 
-.is 'commanderrin-chicf'of the forces,. hM . the right of 
;• TOoclaiming' peace^nd'wari- granting re^n^yes, &c. 
i&e bears. tne tities.of King or- Prussia, ^arkgral of 
. Brandenburg, SoVereign-duke ,bf . Silvia, .'Bnnce of 


,kno^/ia- not, of. course, a-PruMiau dignity.. The 
••arms; o£! P; .'aro, .compoaedVof four central jSluclda- 
■ bomo' on' tbo 'great ' shield ' oi ^dS/fielc^j repr^enting 
. the differe'nt temtdriea' mcoiTporatcd in the Prussian 
mbnarchy.X; -The blaokreaglo on a field argent, sur; 
■mounted by!.thevopenforawn, ia'tho. special' cogni* 
■'“zane'e^fP; Proper. -. Th’e'natibnal'ooloijrs' are black 
X'aud ■ white;;., . tne'/stimdMd ‘U; white, bearing tho 
Pfuasian’Jcrowned; eagle and. an..iron. cross' in the 
• light comer^^'Tho' eldest .son. of thp’kirig.bears the 
tiUe of; Crowhrprince..; . The ordinary royal residences 
rare the 'palaces at j^rlin,' Potsdam, and.Charlottcn* 
ihurg.*;' The 'royal domains iWere' ceded to itho state 
byPrederick-William m; ih.'1820, on’.conditipn of a 
! reutal-.'of 2 J-', millioh.i thalm -being; paid'; first, from 
'th'em fqrthe, king'^d hisffamUy, .which,' however, 
'■has’been^largelyihcr^ed'of'.late years, by means 
; ol'iKfondolation (‘erownrallowanoo .’)•■; Among tho 
'■ numerous ' inUitaryi. orders;'; the'; foUowing^ deserve 
'■notioe ;'Jthe'.Ordec':.ofi the' Swan, founded in 1443'; 

. and 'that ;,of„the' Black Eagle,' founded, in, 1701, 
■,regaidedas;o£ the highest dignity.;-' 

- According. to, the' budget; 'Mtimalo for, 1875, the 
'■ receipts and'’ expenditure for ; that 'year were emeu- 
.la^ at. 6^498,919i'inMks,', or; 724,245 ; 'while 
‘ . theXfimded national; debt on; Jaii., 1875,. in’, i^dition 
'.to'debts' for, railways/. Ad, ^iiiounted.to 984,037,103 
'marks,. or £49,201, 855.. 

.■Popuio<»oB/.'.fiaces.-;^About’:seven‘-eighths. of;. the 
; population" ,6£''P.%' are ',- Germans.' ' • Of . the. Slavonic 
X tribes, the nioat. numerous,' are' Poles, numbering' 2,} 

.-O !_ /.-/Ii' A»t/> 


■-'tlim'J 10,000 'W'aUobns,. using'’ the.Frenoh.larimage; 
.;intennixedi:iii ’. its. Vgenerally.; German- pbpmation. 


-Cnrnfw iTTniitxiiiriM> 


Eolstein/Xl50,000 . panes^fr-making '.,ih;:all about. 3 

millions,;;whpj'dp’,-nbt,,us'e;th'6;Gennanlanguage,',or 
■who’<;emplpyVit:’6nlyx as .''secondary to .theirX native 
toimued/. .. . • 

» j'-Adnits, Oi(tMM.^Th^' distinct, hereditary classes 
areVrebognisei/' iu,;;-P;,' 3 yiz;,> nobles,' .burghers; /.and 
p^'ahti; -!?Tgi,the; first.ibieloiig- nearly '•.200,000. per- 
BbhB’,'i^ihclntog • the^highOT'.;; .officials of ' the-, state, 
idthousJi'that.number;‘&es' hot' coihorise the.various 


'meffiatised.lhoMes,' of ■which 'IBiareiPriissiah^; and, 
pjh'era belonging .^‘v’diffefent -states/; blit connected 
TOth! -P.'.by still existing; or- former territprial'posses-; 
aions;* Tnbt'biirgher. mass', includes, ' in;! its ; higher? 
branches,' all'; publio, office-bearers,' professional ' men, 
.'artats,'''and ‘merchants ;; .'vyhile --the .'pe’as'autryiAi-o; 
-.which belong all '/personsXcngaged- iri'agrioulturalj’ 
pursuits — are, divided into- classes, depehdihg on.the; 
number.'of horses-'emplpyed-op. tho land/ &d--'i. ’;X%--'.> .'- 
■..jJTisibry.-r-The .lands, bounded ' by. 'the- Baltic,- 
.which'i'no-wiform pprt of P.,- were, early- occupied, 
.by.^Siavbnio tribes, nearly- allied to the Letts audi 
Lithnanians. ■■ ft is - conjectured '■ that - they, weroi 
visited by- Phoenician navigators- in' the 4th'c.Iii.6. 
hut 1 . beyond the fact of their, having 'come into 
temporary- conflict svith,- this ! Goths. . and ,' other. 
Teutonic hordes, prior' to tho great expdiis of the 
latter from their northern homes, little is known of 
the people till tho 10th c., when , they first -appeari 
in. history, ■under the name ofBorussi, or Prussians. 
In. 997, Bishop Adalbert of Prague siilTered mar- 
tyrdom at their hands, ! while endeavouring, to 
•convert the’ people to Christianity. Boleslas,' Duke 
of .Poland, succeeded, however, about 1018, in com-, 
pcUing them to submit to baptism and subjection. 
After many futilo attempts bn tho . part of . the 
people to throw off tho yoke of Christianity and 
fotmgn domination, they. finally made. a successful, 
stand against Bolcslas I'V. of Poland in 1161, and 
for a time, maintained a rude .and sa^go kind of - 
independence, which • tho disturbed condition of 
Poland prevented' its rulers from, breaking .'down. 
The; fear of losing their freedom.' if they. adopted' 
Christianity,' made tho Prussians obstinately resist ' 
every .effort for their conversion; and it was, not. 
till tho middle of tho 13th c., when the knights- 
of tho Teutonic order entered upon their '‘famous i 
crusade against them, that" the 'Christian faith was, 
formally cstabbshed among them. -The aggressive 
inroads of tho pagan Prussians -on the .territories . 
of their Christian, neighbours, and their advance 
into Pomerania, wero tho exciting causes' of . this 
important movement.-. 'The knights oi the order, 
when appealed to by Conrad, Duke of Masovia, 
to aid in the subjection of tbo heathen, gladly, 
promised their services, ' on condition of being 
permitted to retain possession of tho lands which 
they might ' conquer; and ■ having entered, the 
Prussian, territories in considerable numbers,. they 
entrenched themselves at'Yogclsang and, Nessau 
in 1230, and at. once entered upon the, conquest' 
of Prussia. ..Eor^ half a’ century tho belligerent 
brotherhood.wero engaged in war Tvith the people — ' 
■winning lands and souls by hard fighting^until at, 
length,, in, 1283/ they found themsmves. ■undisputed 
masters of'- the 'coim^, which .they had .both' 
civilised, and, Christianised after a fashion; namely, 
byi.'abnost;. exterminating .the' ppgau population. 
Daring Hhis period of struggle/ tho knights.founded- 
'the 'cities oi .Thorn, Kiilm, Marienwerder, Momel, 
ahd,,Konig3bcrg, repeopled ' tho country ■with' Ger- / 
mail colonists, encouraged ogripulturo and . trade, ! 
and' laid., the foundation of .a well-ordered; pros.- 
peroiis state, • Tho unhappy 'wars between ..the 
knights and the Poles, and- Lithuanians, together 
■with the moral degeneracy of the order, led,'in; th6 ' 
’14th and- 15th centuries, to tho gradual decline, of 
their supremacy. In 14^. the municipal '.and no'ble ' 
classes; -with.the cd-operatidn of Polandyroso in. open ' 
rebellion, agmnst.'the' knigbts^'.who'j-wera;' finally 
compelled.to. s'eek .peace at, any, cost, '.and! obUged, 
iii:1466, lb accept. the,, terms offered to them by the 
•Treaty, of, -Tho'rnjiby,- whioh 'Wiest' P.i'and Erinland 
were cede'diby.them unconditionally, to’PpIand, and 
the , rernaipder . of ..th’eii;' .territories ' declared', to bd^ 
'fiefs' -of. -'that' ' kingddnn- ’X'In"1611,‘''' thd.'.knights; 
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elected as their grand-master the l^Iarkgraf Albert 
of Anspaoh and Eairenth, a kinsman or the king 
of Poland, and a scion of the Prankish line of the 
HohenzoUern family. Although his election did 
not immediately result, as the knights had hoped, 
in securing them allies powerfid enough to aid 
them in emancipating themselves from Polish 
domination, it was fraught rvith important conse- 
quences to Germany at large, no less than to the 
order itself. In 1525, the grand-master -nras 
acknowledged Dulre of P., -which was converted 
into a secular duchy (afterwards known as East 
P.), and renounced the Roman Catholic religion for 
Lutheranism, his example being followed by many 
of the knights. The country made rapid advances 
under the rule of Albert, who improved the mode 
of administering the law, restored some order to 
the finances of the state, established schools, founded 
the university of Konigsberg (1544), and caused 
the Bible to bo translated into Polish, and several 
books of instruction to be printed in German, 
Polish, and Lithuanian. His son and successor, 
Albert Frederick, having become insane, a regency 
was appointed. Several of his kinsmen in turn 
enjoyed the dignity of regent, and fin.ally his son- 
in-law, Johann Sigismuud, elector of Brandenbm-g, 
after ha-ving held the administratioU'of affairs in lus 
h.ands for some years, was, on the death of the 
duke in 1618, recognised as his successor, both by 
the people and by the king of Poland, from whom 
ho received the investiture of the duchy of P.; 
which, since that period, has been governed by the 
Hohenzollem-Brandenburg House. 

Hero it ^vill be necessary to retrace our steps in 
order briefly to consider the political and dynastic 
relations of the other parts of the Prussian state. 
In the 12th c. the northern hlark, comprising pro- 
bably the territory between the Elbe and the Oder, 
as far as its confluence rvith the Spree, was held by 
the immediate descendants of Albert the Bear of 
Luxemburg, its first hereditary markgraf, who, 
during the next two or three centuries, extended 
their dominions eastward, beyond the Oder into 
Further Pomerania. On the extinction of this line, 
known as the Asc.anian house, a remote kinsman, 
Frederick VI., count of HohenzoUern, and markgraf 
of Nlirnberg, became possessed, partly by purchase 
and partly by investiture from the emperor, of the 
Brandenburg lands, which, in his favour, were con- 
stituted into an electorate. This prince, known as 
the Elector Frederick I., received his investiture in 
1417. He xmited under his rule, in addition to 
his hereditary Franconian lands of Anspach and 
Baireuth, a territory of more than 11,000 square 
mUes. His reign was disturbed by the insubor- 
dination of the nobles, and the constant incur- 
sions of his Prussian and PoUsh neighbours, but 
by his firmness and resolution he restored order at 
home and enlarged his bound.aries. Under Fred- 
erick’s successors the Brandeuburg territory was 
augmented by the addition of many new acquisi- 
tions, although the system of granting appanages to 
the younger members of the reigning house, com- 
mon at that time, deprived the electorate of some 
of its original domains, as for instance the m.ark- 
grafate of Anspach, which passed, ou the death of 
the Elector Albert AohiUes in 1486, as an independ- 
ent state to his younger sons and their descend- 
ants. The most considerable addition to the 
electorate was the one to which reference has 
already been made, and which feU to the Elector 
John Sigismuud through his marriage in 1609 xvith 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Albert Frederick the 
Insane, duke of Prussia. In consequence of this alli- 
ance, the duchy of Cleves, the countships of Ravens- 
berg, the Mark, and Limburg, and the extensive 
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duchy of P., no-w kno-\vn as East P., became incor- 
porated with the Br.andenburg territories, wlfich 
were thus more than doubled in .are.a. The reign of 
John Sigismund’s successor, Gcorg-AVilhelm (1619 
—1640), was distracted by the miseries of the 
Tliirty Years’ War, and the country was alter- 
nately the prey of Swedish and imperial armies ; 
and on the accession of Georg-Wfihelm’s son, the 
great Elector Frederick- William (q. v.), in 1640, the 
electorate was simk in the lowest depths of 
social misery and financial embarrassment. But 
so wise, prudent, and -vigorous Wiis the govern- 
ment of this prince, that at his de.ath in 16SS ho 
left a well-filled exchequer, and a fairly-equipped 
army of 38,000 men ; while the electorate, which 
now possessed a population of one and a half 
million, and an area of 42,000 square miles, had been 
raised by his genius to the rank of a great Euro- 
pean power. His successors, Frederick III. (q. v.), 
(1688 — 1713) and Frederick- WUliam I. (1713 — 1740), 
each iu his own way increased the power and credit 
of P., which had been in 1701 raised to the rank of 
a Icingdom. The latter monarch was distinguished 
for his rigid economy of the public money and an 
extraordinary penchant for tall soldiers, and left 
to his son, the gre.at Frederick 11. (q. v.), a compact 
and prosperous state, a well-disciplined army, and a 
sum of nearly nine million thalers in his trciasury. 
Frederick II. (1740—1786) dexterously availed 
himself of the extraordinary advantages of his 
position to raise P. to the rank of one of the 
great political powers of Europe. In the intervals 
between his great wars, he devoted all his energies 
to the improvement of the state, by encouraging 
■ agriculture, trade, .and commerce, and reorganising 
the military, financial, and judicial departments of 
the state. By his liberal -views in regard to religion, 
science, and government, he inaugurated a system 
whose results reacted on the whole of Europe ; 
and in Germany, more especially, he gave a new 
stimulus to thought, and roused the dorm.ant 
p.atriotism of the people. Frederick was not over- 
scrupulous iu his means of enlarging his dominions, 
as he proved by sharing in the first partition of 
Poland in 1772, when ho obtained .as his portion 
nearly all West P., and several other districts in 
East Prussia. His nephew and successor, Frederiok- 
WiUiam 11. (1786 — 1797), aggrandised his kingdom 
by the second and third partitions of Poland in 
1793 and 1795. Frederick- AVilliam IIL (q. v.), 
(1797 — 1840), who had been educated under the 
direction of his grand-uncle, Frederick the Great, 
succeeded his father in 1797, at a time of extreme 
difficulty, when continental rulers had no choice 
beyond being the opponents, the tools, or the victims 
of French republican ambition. By endeavouring 
to maintain a neutral .attitude, P. lost her political 
importance, and gained no real friends, but many 
covert enemies. ' But tjhe calamities which this line 
of policy brought upon P. roused Frederick-Wflliam 
from his apathy, and with energy, perseverance, 
and self-denial worthy of all praise, he devoted 
himself, with his minister Count Hardenberg, to 
the reorganisation of the state. In the ten years 
which succeeded the battle of Waterloo, P. under- 
went a complete reorganisation. Trade received 
a new impulse through the various commercial 
treaties made with the maritime nations of the 
world, the formation of excellent roads, the estab- 
lishment of steam and sailing packets on the great 
rivers, and at a later period the organisation 
of the customs-treaty, known as the ZoUverein 
(q. V.), between P. and the other states of Northern 
Germany, and through the formation of an extended 
network of railways. The most ample and liberal 
provision was made for the diffusion of education 
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howeVeri 'citizens and fc^ps.cathe into colli^n, , 
jind- bloM'' was.shed,/ Fredetipk-'WiUisin' caine' for- 
wiW'SS .tha’.prpfese^ regenerator'bf Ilia, country,; 
offering to lay dqinr his, royal title and ■ mergo his ; 
kingdom. ;in the.^cpmnion'.faiJierliuid,‘ for the ^va-.> 
tion^ of Vhich l^feconunended, a, cordial'.uniou of’ 
■^.Gennan princes ^d people in oho bond, and.pro-. 
^sihg himself as the guide and lead/ir of this 
Gerinany.- ':Hia own subjects, and ‘many Germans . 
ih'.'other’ states,; ihailed; ■vrith '.delight iprofcsrions. 
.which seemed, tq pvo a;living embodiment to iie.; 
national 'desire for.unity.' ' The publication of a pblii' 
tical' amnestyi the nomination of a liberal, ministry,-; 
the :''xecbgnition' of . 'a emo guard, the- retirement- of ' 
the;Prince of' Prussia, the heir-presumptive—with;' 
whom every' arbitrary measure of government was;; 
believed to originate — and the, summons of. a repfe- ^ 
sehtativo chamber to discuss the proposed constitu- ' 
tion— all tended to allay, the general discontent. It 
might have' been well, if the German states and .the 
German democracy had resolved at this time' to. ac- . 
cept the leadership of P., but the so-called imtional.- 
assembly at- Frankfurt declined to -.do this,' and 
.elected -the Archduke John of Austria .lieutenant- 
general of Germany. -A feeling of deep chagrinJon 
the part of ' the Prussian ■ king was the result of that 
extremely unwise 'and unpatriotic act, dictated by, a 
•feat of Prussian military strenrth, and oblivious of 
the fact that P., in spito of its despotic government, . 
was ■' the 'connir^' most thoroughly, penetrated by 
Germanic ideas. His .ardour in the cause of_ the ■ 
fatherland cooled, his pledges to his cyh subjects 
remained' unfulfilled as long aid p colnpleWy, .as 
the occasion ■bermitted. andito-policy became more , 


tibuf^nted.'tpVPii-'ihftlus-; feign, .'notwithstautog 
'the pMge'inidpjto the'nation.for.wfull, and’ general 
v'fepres&tatiyei^gbVernmentiv.h ATi!-.,attempt •' made 
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’1840. seemed'tb'openii-.betterprospeetto.the friends 
,,bf ■[.ponstitutibhal freedom)* blit. ;i the',; reality , was 
' soatboly ecivfid! tbj the ■ expectetiohs ; .which; 1^ been. 
! warrant^ ) by 'the':'pixlfoiidbna '■ of. ■ the government; 
^ Still new’ hopes'andvrMuirements -^d been excited, 
and? a '■ hewi life -was ■inf used; mto ’ e vefy.'department 
Jof'jtha .branch.! of -.semnee, art, and 

rlitefati^’' waa.'understood' to ;receive? the: attenfivo 
'obn’sidcfatiph' of ;.tlia’.i8oyerm^,'i -who', professed;, to 
. bb'yCan^'l^ubtlees,’ inlafsortrof iy/ay; -was)'- acitaated 
'^.by.;^;aW^qye'f:;ofp)uniye^Md;••-p^pgfess,;•^vHo•;'Im^^ 
/similar pfbfeMibns;,in'.regatd'to reliMpus/toleratibn,- 
.but?, the'*:;pi.atistia i-tie'ndencies'i of nisi ^vemment 
’excfted'’ii!.lbrced'' and'i prejudicial, mfluence -in eve^ 
j’departmeht'.bf . the! rtstojVwhile, -the', bureaucratic 
s .spirit? of 'over-go vefnmgf.-whioh * ohariwterised.ithe 
Cadimniatratiouwaaj^’ooraing; daily mbfe* and' more 
irksome to'.the' nation;' tod 'gave. rjM; toi the'“foima- 
.itibhVofff^' chufchea:;briProte8tBnt oonimuiuties ; 
t;while';aT«)'ntempbran 60 us.'* excitement' 5 which -ih'ad- 


i-stand/.takan'-by.the chaplamiKonge .!(g..r.)'| on .tue 
■ej^bitioii'?bf',v 1 hei'a 6 -caned’,'Holy;.Cbat:'of '-Treves 
{m'T.)/)fumer..'bbmpUcated)'thel;mation 8 ;.between 
i churchy laid' ''Btate;!.'>.The!-, king,??ahd. - hia" advisers/ 
un’derfati^;tta.V;importaiiceio£? the movement". of 
wrintoy/^ithohahtythey;;, had*’ satisfied. 
the're<iuinhimta'/<rf’'tfaiei;hb.to::by.'gmtihg‘a 
unimporttot’.t'Teform^4?u>d'!niaking,-! e^vdvu^J'pro- 
; misea ’''ofr.;fbfthec/:''bonbeasibbsl''f^^hen'^at'ilength| 


,ArBtna.; '.f''Hm' powerful co-operatiba in • putting • 
down the msiirreotioh in Poland, and the demoofatio 
party in Baden, gave, however, arnple . proof of his-- 
determined opposition to every, popular demohstra- 
, tion. against absolutism.* In tbo-first war. bf-tho 
'Slesvig-Holstein duchies, the Prussians acted', in 
concert with the disaffected against their so-vereign, , 
;th 0 ;kmg''of Denmark,- occupying the ducal provinces' , 
in*,, the .name -and ..on -.the behalf. of the diet.;. -.Tho 
.latter years of thia rei^ were chafaoterised by great 
advance . in • the material ' prosperity, and- internal 
improvement; of the .country, -.-Extensive lin^ of 
railway ’and- post-roads, .were - opened) the 'river 
navigation greatly faciliteted, -treaties of .commerce 
foriaediwith foreign countries, and great expansioav: ■ 
give'n to the Prussian and- -North German Zojlvereiu 
^.v.),>,-.the ariny. put upon a, footing, of hitherto. , 
'unprecedented efficiency, of arms imd artillery, and’^-. 
tho. educational system, of the- coimtry still -further )'■ 
developed' .-..The ■ political' freedom - of P., did. not, ■ 
however, . make'.', equal advance. The chambers 
•wlfiohmet for .the discussion and framing ot'a- ebn: ', 
stitutional. mode of government, -were constantly 
■interrupted' 'and: obstructed in the pro’seoutioh' ofj 
• their t^k," and the constitution, which is now cstab-" 
lish'ed'by-law, was,. modified. every year het-weeu ; 
1850 and 1857; until' it may be said to retain few of . 
its' original- bases. '■ -The .'present ' king, "Wilhelm : 1) 
.who succeeded his brother in 1861, is no more'a lover; , 
of constitutional,- or'at. least of .popular; liberty, than-' : 
any' of ihis predeoessois ;■ and for aomo-! years ' he ; ' 
strove hard to^-ch'eck the: progress' of the .popular\ 
movement, in so far as it aimed;'at interference -with , 
the absoluteness of tho regal po-wer/and he repeatedlj- 
rejectedl measures., of ..reform* recommended* by tV i 
Prussiah’Chamber.^’of'De'puties ; but,^ 6 nith 0 :othe}.- 
hand;' it must' bo ’allowed that ho-hto shetvm .himselr;. 
'zeidouB:for;-teo '-honour' ‘aiid-greatncssi ot'.'Gefman^ 
above' all other princes' of the empire; -aiid- the , 
mneesi of '.-tha 'great'; -war .'-with .-Efance,. ?(1870-7K ’ 
have? compelled' ^e- Prussian gqverhmtot to .hrin . 
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itself into closer relations with popular' feeling, 
though constitutional freedom ia atill far from being 
fully enjoyed. Por the later history of P., both 
military and political, sco Germany, also Geu- 
jtANv in Sun-., Vol. X., Slesvig-Holstein, and 
BIS^^A^lClC in Supp., Vol. X. 

PRUSSIA, one of the eleven provineea into 
which the kingdom of the same name is divided, is 
bounded ou the S.IV. by Pomerania and the Baltic 
Sea, and ou the E. and S. by Itn.ssia and Poland. 
Area, "1, 115 sq. m. ; pop. (1871) 3,i:n.;lG(). It is 
divided into two districts or sub-provinces — ^Eaat 
Prussia and West Prussia, of which the former is 
consider.ably the larger. About two-thirds of the 
soil consists of good land, the remainder being 
chiefly sandy. Agriculture is by far the most 
important branch of industry, manufactures being 
coulined to such articles as supply merely local 
wants. Wheat is extensively cultivated, espcci.ally 
in the district of Gumbiiincn; and, as the inh.ab- 
itants live chiefly upon rye, the larger h.alf of the , 
wheat grown is exported. P. piosscsses .a larger 
number of horses than any other province in tlio 
kingdom. For tho history of the province of P., 
ami for its principal physic.al features, sco l’nvs.si.i, 
Kingdom ok. 

PRUSSIAN BLUE. Sco BluE, Cy.vxogen, 
EEUiiQcy.i.NOGEN, and PEr.r.iucY.vNOGEN. 

PRUSSIC ACID. Sco IIvduocvanic Acid. 
PRUTII, an import.ant afllucnt of tho Danube, 
rises iu tho south-east of tho Austrian crown-land of 
Galicia, ou tho uorth-c.ast side of tho Carp-athiau 
mountains, and near tho base of Mount Husky in 
that range. It flows in a deep v.alloy c.astward 
past ICoromca and Csernowitz, and, forming the 
boundary between Jloldavia and tho Russian terri- 
tories from Bojaua, p.a-sses Liptchany, thou flow.s 
south-south-east to Katainori; after which its 
course lies south through Moldavia to tho D.anube, 
which it enters at llcni, about 1‘2 miles below Galatz. 
Total length about 500 miles. Its allluents are 
very numerous but aro inconsiderable. 

PRYXXE, WlLLt.ut, noted as a p.amphlctccr.and 
.active politician during tho reign of Charles I., and 
tho subsequent period of tho Commonwe.alth, w.as 
born near Bath iu tho year 1000. lie received his 
early education there, and was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Oriel College, Oxford, where, in IG20, ho 
took his bachelor's degree. Selecting the law as his 
profession, ho entered himself at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where ho bccaino a bencher and reader ; but it docs 
not ajipe.ar that ho over very seriously cndcaa’ourcd 
to obtain practice at tho bar. lie wais early drawn 
into tho vortex of ecclesiastical controversy, and 
spceilily made himself hc.ard of as a champion of tho 
Puritan p.arty. In 1G.'12, appeared his Iliitrio- 
muslrix, or a ticourge for ii(a<je IHtviern, a tasteless 
aud scurrilous att.ack on tho popular amusements 
of the jicriod, which procured him tho attention of 
tho authorities. For this pcrformauco ho under- 
went prosecution iu tho Star Chamber, with resulU 
aufliciently unpleasant. Ilis sentcnco involved. him 
iu a fine of TSIJOO, degr.adation from tho bar, oxpul- 
aiou from Oxford and Lincoln's Inn, tho loss of both 
his cars in tho pillory, aud tho shock to bis v.auity 
IS an author, of seeing his book burned in public 
I 'jy tho hangman, llo was, moreover, condemned to 
Scrpetu.al imprisonment, and immured in tho 'Tower 
^.ccordingly. If tho severity of tho punishment 
'jeems, at first sight, .astounding in its disproportion 
'jo the nature and amount of the offence, it is per- 
haps sufficiently explained by tho_ fact, that P., by 
■*■13 previous issue of a scries of anti-prel.atical tracts, 
^ by other indications of hostility, had m.ade himself 
“lost obnoxious to iVrchbishop Laud and tho clergy. 


Three years after, the pertinacious offender found 
means to publish from his prison another pamphlet, 
ia which ho fiercely attacked the hierarchy, and 
was unsp.aring in his personal abuse of Laud and 
certain other bishops. For this ho was agaiu pros o- 
ciited ; a fino of ;£5000 w.as imposed upon him ; he 
was once more' piilloricd, losing such stumps of cars 
as tho executioner had before sp.ared; and w.a3 
branded on both cheeks with the letters S. L. 
(.Seditious Libeller). Ho was then removed to 
Caernarvon C.astlc, aud afterwards to that of Mont 
Orgueil, Jersey, where he remained a close prisoner, 
till, iu IGH — the Long P.arliamcnt then sitting — he 
w.as released by a awarrant of tho House of Commons, 
aud a tumultuous expression of popular sympathy 
cclcbr.atcd his rcstonatiou to liberty. Shortly after- 
wards, ho w.a3 sent to p.arliamcnt as member for 
Newport, in Cornwall, and for some years was 
actively, and, at times, even prominently engaged 
on tho popular side in the proceedings of the House 
of Commons. In tho extreme' measures, however, 
leading to tho deposition and death of tho Iring, ho 
declined .all share ; and being one of those of whom 
Cromwell shortly after ‘ purged ’ the House of 
Commons, ho proceeded to assail him in print arith 
an asperity not inferior to that avith which ho had 
before made avar upon tho bishops, as a consequence 
of which imprudence ho aa'.as once more subjected to 
sea’cral years’ imprisonment. On Cromwell’s death 
ho returned to his place in parli.amcnt, zc.alou.sly 
interesting himself in tho royal cause; and after 
the Restoration, tho ofiico avas bestoaved on him 
of Keeper of tho Records in tho Tower. Subse- 
quently, his inveterate habit of envenomed 
pamphleteering involved him in difficulties aa-ith 
tho House of Commons, from avhich, on a charge of 
seditious libel, lio narroavly escaped expulsion. Ho 
died at Lincoln’s Inn in October IGGO. The con- 
tinuous stream of aiwitings on the perilous topics of 
tho day, wliich brought him so constantly into 
trouble, represents but a fraction of P.’s literary 
activity. Ho busied himself chielly as a compiler of 
matter illustrative of constitutional and parlia- 
mentary history. Ills most v.alu.able avorlis in this 
field aro the Calendar of Parliamentary IFrifs, and 
bis Pecords, both of avhich contain much that is 
useful and important. 

PSALM-iVNAZAR, Geoecb, a somoavhat rem.ark- 
ablo Impostor, avas born about the.ye.ar 1680. His 
rc.al name and the place of his birth aro unknoavu, 
but he is prcsiuneil to have been a native of 
Saa-itzcrland or tho South of France. Ho received a 
•'ood education, and gave early indication of t.alont, 
more espcci.ally for the acquisition of languages. 
Impelled by a restless and impatient temper, avhich ■ 
indisposed him to any regiikar pursuit, for some 
years ho roamed over Europo as a mere vagabond 
ada-entnrer, assuming at first tho disgiiise of an 
Irish pilgrim, exiled on account of his relirion ; and 
attcravards as soldier, meui.al, preceptor, begg.ar, or 
vagrant nondcaoript, lia'ing on his ai'its .as ho could, 
according to tho avhim or necessity of the hoiw. In 
tho course of his wanderiiigs, ho aa-as throani into 
contact aa-ith a Colonel Lauder, commanding a 
Scotch regiment at Sliiys, on avhom ho first p.assed 
tho imposture to aa-hich ho subsequently oaa'ed^his 
notoriety, assuming tho name by aa-hich ho ia since 
knoavn, and representing himself as .a Japanese 
cona-ert to Christianity and native of tho island 
Formosa. Tho good colonel seems to haa-e been 
completely deceived by him ; not so, hoavoa-er, tho 
chaplain of tho regiment, ’one innes, a man equally 
acute and unprinciiiled, aa-ho speedily detected tho 
deception, but avas not tho less aa-illing to use it for 
the furtherance of his oaa-n ends. By Innes, P, avas 
brought to England, and instantly bec.amo tho 
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pkinm tkilfullyavul- 
>limr.|inuMlf^o(itb«;.ooimectro^^ •Mure''for''luiii> 
V iiiTr.'iWrfjiwifl*in' the • chiirdi.' vDignitenM :’of ' the 
1 chnwhlhentiiMed*^ foe tho^ honour ;'o(v bon^eerr 
) 'neeidtii^to!'!^ nad through '.the influenM lor^o 
-:>'Biehop’|i^|Ozf 6 ^‘' apt^muti ■wire i^gned. him 
■/ •t.^tlM'ljummty, ill o^ecjthat he might proeccuto 
there;.; -The;. talent^' ingwmty, ' and' 
which .he', displayed in keepidg :.up. the 
j]daeratibn’,"go, far, to' account for. what may seem to 
the 'ttraage' credulitjr with which hia fto^ iru 
^Rodved. ' He psiblUhed, in Latin; a fahuloui'accoimt 
rof 'tbe idand, Fbnnoaa,. toe; consistency; and -rcrir 
aimilitdde of which impqabd upon tho learned world. 
Ho also, invented n^gtiam rampaot and somewhat 
complex in structnre ; and was able, ih .virtuo of a 
■ m^oty . hot less tl^' astoniahina ' to . defy too 
ordinary- methods oL detection,. ;In tho midst of 
.'hii Bnceess,' however, at too ago of. about. 32, ho 
..' becihie tho subject of reUgious impressions, and his 
-codsdcnce awoko.' to. tho ignominy of . tho deceit 
' srhichho was practising. T^cd by 'what seems to 
' hare been a genuine feeling of pei^itcnce, ho . with* 
'.drew himself from puhlio notice, and for too rest of 
his' long lifo honourably earned his livelihood by 
litcratu^ in which' ho . had a modcrato success. 
-’Besides; modi assiduous compilation for tho book* 

. selkrt,' fof history, geography, ; and tho like, ho 
published., aovctal' works "anonymously, ono of 
which, '.dh Hiuy on JUiraeUt,- b;/ a Znwt^..was‘ 
for aomo time exceedingly, populiur. ^h his death 
'.’in. London in 1762; it was.found that ho had also 
" bnsifd himself in preparing for posthumous pnblica* 
tion an account or lua curious career, which, under 
too title' jWemoirt of - 7 -^, commonly known at 
Ocoryt Ptaltnanaair, ' a '.rcpuUd notice Formoia, 

vritun by Mmtelf, was aomo years after given'to. tho j 
•wwldL ,'. "1 . ' ■ . ' ■■ 

..FSAXMODY, in its -widest sense, is tho singmg 
'< of the Fsalms of David and other sacred songs ; uut 
.‘from too beginning of tha-Itcformatioa.'X>cnod, tool 
'‘ term has. b^ rcsteictcd to tho singing of metrical | 
'.TermonsoftooFsalntstosbotttimploainb I’talm* 
-'ungihg was of ancient date among too Jews, and -was ! 
^practised fipm tho. first ages of Christianity; tho 
'charge of Flioy tho Younger against Chmtiaos ; 
.was, that they sung psalms to Christ * 9 uasi Deo.' 
No authentic record, nowover, exists of too kiod'of 
melodies sung' to,‘tho'-psalnu by tho primitivo 
Christians,' ' i Tho -practico of singing psalms in 
.'antiphony, or by two 'choirs, as still practised (seo 
'dJcnraoxY), was introduced at an early pniod ; it 
' issaid to havo been begun in the Eastern Churcli by 
Imiatias, Bishop of Antioch,' in tho fid c.; and in too 
'Western Church ;by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in 
too dto' century. At &tt, the wholo congregation, 
clergy and laity. Joined in tho psalm ; but luQlcultics 
and abuses aroso uxim the growing n^cct of musical 
.'cultivation;’ and with s' view of restoring- public 
’ dewnoy and.ordcr, the Couiicil of Laodicca, in tho 
?j^ 303f epnsiden^ it necessary to forbid tho laity 
'. to'sing in 'churoh'at all, mmept in.' certain simplo 
'i'cnante.‘,of a': popular desetipubn. ''Down to-too 
'..Beformatioj^ tho' musio of the church -was sor* 
;^rcndered to the clergy and trained musicians. - 
."rVPsalm^y,{in..^too moro modern senst^ began in 
’ too''lStji'&; when' Clement hfarot,. the cou^poct 
' of Francis L.of France, translated 62 of .tho Psalms 
.into French ve^ dedicating them both to his royal 
master— whom ho likened to tho Hebrew, psalmist***; 

. and to the ladies of ‘Friuoe.' : .Tha sacred soag*book, 
on its first appearance; not .being accompanied; by 
'-music, it.becsime. toe. praetioo to sing tho psalms, to 
.' favourite tnnes^ften.those'of popular ballads, and 
, for a 'consideridile;. tin^' psalm*singing became ;a 
favonrite fashion among the gqr'oomiers of Ftancia 


Marot’s collection >vas continued and concluded by ‘ 
Theod.orb Beza^ whoso psalms had.the-'advantago'of- 
beii^ Sf t to music, Beza having in this the assistance - 
of 'Cuvin;.wha'cngagcd.tho.Dcat comjmscrs of, tho- 
^y to unite hia sacred songs with beautiful and, 
simple airs' of a dovbtional charaat 9 r. Psalm-singin'g' 
waa.^cn .up' by. tbo Bcfqrmcrs,' first for private - 
devotion, '.and soon as part of tho scrvico.of tho 
church, Luthdk.' and .Calvin restoring to tho pcopio 
their shara in the musical' port of publio worship, 
and furnishing them with too means of performing 
it. From tho timo that psalm-sin;png was adopted . 
by to6 Bcformcis, it was discotmtcuanccd.by 'tho . 
Bomah Catholics, and soon camo to -bo regWed' 
os n badgo of Protestantism. Luther and Calvin .' 
difTctod, however, in their ideal of psalmody ; tho ' 
former was favourable to harmony m parts, wbilo 
tho latter confined himself to tbo bare unaccompa* 
nied melody. Onco taken up by tho Calvinists and ' 
Lutherans, psalmody spread over Franco, tiermany, 
and too Low Countries, and reached England at tbo 
moment of her embracing tbo Iteformation. Tho 
first English metrical version of tho -Psalms was 
mode in tho reign of Henry 'Flu, by Thomas 
Sternhold, a nativo of Hampshire, .groom, of tbo 
robes to King Henry, aided by John Hopkins and 
IVilliam Whyttingbamc. 'Focal psalmody was soon 
after introducrul mto tho church-service, tho choral 
mode of singing being still, rotaiped in. cathedrals 
and coUegiato churches, - and tho liturgio hymns 
being retamed in tbo prayer-book. Of tbo psalin* 
tunes which camo iitto use, some havo been attri- 
buted to Claudo Ooudimcl, Claudo Lo Jcuue., and 
Guillaumo Franc, and a few owo th^r origin to 
Lutlicr. Tho wcU*known 100th Psalm'j on ailap* 
tation of Gregorian phrases by Guillaumo Franc. 
Tho- first important collection of paalm-tuncs for 
four voices published in England was truulo by .- 
Hwmas ^vcnscrofti Mui. Baa, and appeared in 
ICfil ; it was entitled ‘ The whole Doole of Ptabnt, 
&a. composed into four parts by sundry autliors, to 
such several tunes os havo liccn and arc usually 
sung in ^gland, Scotland, IFolcs^ Germany, Itidy, 
France, and tho Hctbcrlonds.’ In this collection 
'wero included contributions by Tallis, Morlcy, 
Dowloud, and all too great masters of tbo day, os 
well os by llavcnscrolt himself, who contributed^ 
too tunes 8 t David's, Bangor, and Canterbury. Tbo 
noma of John hlilton, father of tiro iroct, app 4 ^ 
as composer of tho tunes, York and Hor>vich. 
According to tho then prevalent usage, tho subject 
or air was given to tbo tenor 'voica Tills custom 
-was first departed from in tho. Whole Booh, ef 
Ptalmt, in Three Parlt, published in.l071, compiled 
and arranged by Jolm Playfonl— ^whom Sir J. 
Hawkins calls too' ‘fathcr.of modem psalmody’ — 
wbero wo havo tho more proper practice,’ which 
has sinco obtained, of makmg tlio melody tbo 
soprano parti Crofti Courtoville, Cory, tho Bachs, 
and ILindcl bavCf sinco that time, contributed to 
too psalmody in uso in Britain. ' ; • 

Arnong other metrical versions of tbo Psalms 
produced was ono of doubtful ongin which was 
attributed to James L ; and which, notwitlistandlng 
a . strong 'recommendation by his son, was never 
much used in churches. 'Xho version of tbo Psalms 
by Stemhold and- Hopkins camo to bo supplanted 
in Eni^d, tow.ards too beginning of tho List cen- 
tury, by toateef Nahum Tatc,’poot*laurcato under 
W illiam' IH. and Anne, and Dr Nicholas Bhidy, 
less literal in its renderings than its predecessor, 
and somewhat commonplaco as regards poetical 
character. '^This New Verilon of the Pialnu first 
appeared in 1098, with tho royal authority allowing 
its use in churches. - Of late years, modern hjniins, 
selected according to tho tasto and at toe of ' 
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the incumbent, have to a largo extent taken the 
place of metrical psalms in the Church of England. 

In Scotland, the 'early Reformers p.aid great 
attention to singing. In John Knox’s Ps-alter^ 
arranged for use in churches, tho metrical psalms 
are set to music in harmony of four parts. Several 
early translations of tho Psalms -were produced in 
North Britain, but that of Sternhold and Hopkins 
was used in worship from 1561 down to tho middle 
of tho 17th century. In 1662, an attempt made 
by Charles I. to supersede it by King James’s 
version, was moro resolutely and decidedly opposed 
than in England. Tho version now in uso in Scot- 
land was introduced during tho Commonwealth by 
tho General Assembly, and founded on tho metrical 
translation of Erancis Rous, a member of Crom- 
well’s council. This now vemion was in 1649 
appointed by the Genei'al Assembly to bo tho only 
paraphrase of tho Psalms sung in tho Kirk of Scot- 
laniL About tbo beginning of tho ISth century, an 
agitation began for tho enlarging of tho psalmody of 
tiio Kirk, by adding to it pai‘aphr.ase3 of other por- 
tions of Soriplure. A collection of such paraphrases 
was published in 1745, and was widely used. In 
1775, a committeo w.as appointed to reviso it ; and 
in 17S1 tho collection which has been so long in uso 
was sanetioued by .a penumive act of Assembly. 
Ill addition to these, separate hyniii-boolcs aro now 
sanctioned in tlio.Est.ablistied and I'reo Churches of 
yootland, and have long aided in tho worship of tho 
U.P. Church. 

PSALhIS (Hob. TchUlim, Songs of Praise, 
or Tt'JiHolh, Pnayers; Jerome, Liber Ihjmnonm), 
tho well-known canonical bool: (jeuer.ally .ascribed to 
David. The single hymns contained in tho book .are 
variously designated either as ‘ Pr.iyer’ (Tdill.a), as 
‘Praiso’ (Tchill.ah), or from some speci.al cb.ar.aetcr- 
istio ‘Song’ (yliir), or a song of deeper me.aning, 
(Miclit.am), ‘ Instruction ' (il.askil), or a dithyramblc 
poem (Sliigayon). Respecting tho general con- 
tents of tlio book, it m.ay bo said that it com- 
prises, in tho form of pious lyrics, written for and 
on liehalf of tho congregation, tho (juiutesscnco 
of tho dogmatical, ctliical, historic.al, and tlico- 
cratical portions of tho Old Testament. _ ’Tho divine 
essence and (jinalities, providence and its guid.anco 
— cspeci.ally of Israel — tho rule of tho universe, tho 
nature of tho human heart and its relations to God 
and His revelation, tho blessings of tho theocratic 
comimuiity : these and ainiitar rellcctioiis form 
tho themes of its over-varying inodes, A certain 
moro Gpiritii.al conception of tlio ordinances of tho 
I’entateucU is visible throughout, and although tho 
strictest adlicrciico to tlic.so is enjoined, yet their 
deeper meaning is iniiircssed moro strongly still. 
Used as a lilurgie.al hyniii book in tho Temple, it 
has been bodily, received for tho s.auio puqiosom tho 
Christian church ; and certain additional hymns 
which occur in tho Greek and .Syriao Ps.alter have ' 
not lieen sanctioned by tho authority of tho gencr.al 
church. There are, in all, 150 cauonic.al hymns or 
p.i.alins, which, after tho model of tho Pentateuch, 
havo been divided into five books — thus : i.-;; 7 -:riL ; 
xlii. — Ixxil ; Ixxiii, — Ixxxix. ; xe. — evL ; audevii. — cL 
Tho Syriao, tho LXX., and tho Vulgato Versions 
differ in somo respects in their counting. Tho 
Authorised Version, however, follows strictly tho 
hl.asoretio Jewish text, except with regard to 
tho niunberiug of tho veiaics ; for while tho latter 
includes tho superscriptions among tho vcrecs, tho 
former does not reckon those. This division into 
five books is, as it is tradition.al, also tho most 
natural ; and the doxologies at tho cuds of psalms 
xli., Ixxil, Lxxxix., and cvi., further m.ark authori- 
tatively tho respective cuds of tho special divisions. 
A further division, or rather classification, has been 
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attempted according to the contents ; but, con 
dcring tho constantly changing variety of moo 
and sentiments of manner and contents which the 
songs exhibit, it is a most precarious one. 

Tho Psalms havo generally — thirty-four on 
excepted — superscriptions moro or less expressive 
tho contents of tho special hymn, and sometim 
avith, sometimes without, the name of an author, 
some, certain notes, referring to tho musical a' 
liturgical part, aro added, which aro far from bel 
quito clear now, c. g., ‘ On tho octave,’ ‘ Eor t 
chief musician,’ ‘On Maohalath’ (illness?), ‘In t 
time of death to tho. son,’- ‘ Tho hind of Auror 
‘ Lilies,’ ‘ Dumb dovo of tho far ones,’ &c. One 
tho greatest puzzles is the avord Selah, avhich occi 
sever.al times at tho cud, or in tho middle of soi 
psalms, and which tho LXX. render Diapsaln 
‘ Interlude,’ but ' about tho real signification 
avhich, numerous yet very unsatisfactory suggestic 
h.avo been made at various times. 'Thus, it 1 
been identified avith amen, hallelujah, piano, i 
So much seems cert.ain, that it aa'as a kind of cati 
avord or sign for tho pierformers. These headir 
belong very prob.ably to tho indiaudual po 
themselves, and not to tho collectors, as has be 
surmised. 

Tho authorship of tho Psalms is ascribed by 1 
headings of tho various chapters as folloavs : Psa 
xc. — ono of tho most ancient in form and content: 
is attributed to ‘ Moses, tho man of God-’ Soveni 
three ps.alins .aro inscribed avith David’s namo ; t 
avith Solomon’s; twelve avith th.at of Asaph, 1 
Levito and singer, of avhich fia’e, hoavever, belong 
tho times of Johoshapbat, Hezoldah, and tho beg 
uing of tho Babylonian exile respectively. Elea 
ps.alins go under tho name of tho Sons of Korah, 
tho Kor.ahites— a family of siugci-s descended fr 
tho Levito Kor.ah, known from tiio Pentateuch. Th 
lie.ad at tho time of David avas Homan. Part 
these psalms belongs to tho time of David ; others, 
that of Solomon, and others aro of an unccrti 
later pcrioih Respecting tho psalm iuscril 
‘Prayer of Moses,’ there seems, indeed, to bo 
aaalid re.asou against its authenticity ; it b qu 
aa’orthy of tho great legislator, and to .a cert, 
extent similar to other compositions of aa’hich he 
re.ison.ably regarded as tho author. Tho numen 
body of psalms attributed to D.avid, manifest (th 
at le.ast which can fairly be believed to bo his wo 
a vivid and profound feeling and mre poetic.al gi 
'Tho singer abandons himself entirely to whate 
feeling of joy or giief, repentau'ee or revenge, pi 
or despair, sweeps over his sold. This c 
accounts to a certain extent for tho violent man 
in which ho calls down at times the vengeance 
God upon tho heads of his adversaries ; while 
others, ho himibles himself to the dust on accoi 
of his own iniquities. On his stylo and mam 
wo c.anuot enlarge hero ; suflico it to add, that 
lyrics havo deservedly been counted among ^ 
gems of .all human literaturo for well-nigh 3' 
years— quito apart from their sacred litimg 
character. Asaph’s psalms show their* author 
h.avo boon a didactic poet of high order ; but, as 
said before, many of those ascribed to him bel 
to poets later than tho schism, and oven postcrio) 
tho E.xile. 'Tho Korahito hymns, .although .all n: 
or less fraught with tho same depth- of feeling, 
samo conciseness, tho same grandeur and lyr 
exaltation, exhibit signs of being written p.ai 
during tho time of Solomon, or oven during 
E.xile. Of tlio .anonymous psalms, Eomo_ m.ay fa 
bo added to tho number of those that issued fi 
tho hand of tho roy.al singer himseff ; othei-s, h 
over, belong to tho post-exilian times. Some 
theso (tho halloluj.ah3, for instance, or tho ‘Song 
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|jv;'Xtir^.n ^'great^deal in fayoor of the opihion.tiiat 
'ytiraj^i^oh and redaction of the book, such aa we 
ha^' it how, is, owing to one man, who ananged the 
ijimdejj hymns' according j to' ; their i cbntmts ; and 
|tmdenby.. .Thus, following aU the while the' law of 
JiUialo^, -the redactor gave the first place to David’s 
; and hu.contemporaii^' (Asaph, EUim, Heman) com- 
positions. These were farther classified acco^ns to 
^ the prevalent use of the peculiar divine name (Jdio- 
'/■■vistiQ. and- Elohistic), ;and were divide into three 
. books— the!^ first '■ of > -which' contains the i Davidio 
Jehovistic psal^ ; ^ihe secon^ the Elohistic ones of 
..'the-Korahites, of Asaph, David, Sdlomoh, and some 
nnknbwn'poets;' the third, the rest of Asaph’s' and 
Eorahite psalms of a mixed (Jchovah-Mohistic, 
or purely . Jehovistic) nature. The arrangement 
.1 within these larger classes 'was made, again, accord- 
. ing to the inner nature and relation of these hymns ; 
. to eack'other,'ahdby a certain likeness in phrase- j 
"olo^, 'similes, '&C. Psalms L and in were then 
prefixed, on ' account; of their generally introduc- 
tory matter a'ud 'manner. ’ The same laws have also 
. bean‘followed''-in tiie remaining portions of the I 

-■collection. -i V ■ 

Vy'-It is 'difficult, to fix the- period redaction. 

■' As su min g, however, the . collecting and editing to 
‘ bo, the ' work .'of one rnai^' ho. could'' not .possibly 
Imve’ livedo beforb the .time of Neheihiah, oven 
^ According 'to ^ose who affirm the non-existence 
''of' Maixabean' psalms; in' ‘oof canon. If, on the 
oth» haiid, vandns. single collections are usuihed, 
'out-'.df which our present book has’ grdwh,' there 
is no' reasoh .why. some', of '^those.' should not be 
,;placed at a much, earlier dateJ; ‘.'We forbear to add 
y a list; 6f"writers' on .'the subject of psalms. Nearly 
' all the priiicipal authorities in biblical literature, in 
&e Je'wish,iltonian, and Protestant churches, have 
.^c'onMbuted their share towards the' elucidation of 
. the'Psdms; ;and to; the individual works of the 
. chi^. biblical commentator the reader, is referred 
;^for sp^ial infommtionj .’ Le Long, ih-his BMiotheca 
i i?acra,\eaameritc3. more than fiOO commentators on 
' the Psalms,-; hhd'.Calmet ' carries the number up to 
.'.a' thousand.;- Of these,.;some 'are veiy voluminous, 

' t^t. of; Le 'Blanc fillffig no. fewer thou six' folio 
, v()lumes.,''i'' ■ ■■’•I.'; . 

j ' '‘PSAMME'TIOH U S,' the. luane of three kings of 
Egypti. of the 2Gth; dynasty, distinguished 'on the 
.'monumenti;' by/ different prmnomens, and .'of two 
'. other /persons - of ancient history.'' Iffie first and 
'. most notable. P. was' the. son. or Ifecho 1. After 
-the-defeat and .death' of his father, he fied into 
' Syria, and thence l>y means .of foreign aid, appears 
to. have, established himself as- one of , the twelve 
•'inonmchs'. who , then i' relgnrf 'over . Egypt,' 'with the 
/ fert of . whom ho 'was connected in a kind of federa- 
tion. , An oracle havmg declared that the monmehy 
•of /the -whole coimtry. aho,uld','TO, to' that. one. who 
..'madi^ 'a /libation', but of brass,' P. fulfilled. the con- 
■ dition.byippurihg.it out of : a, brazen; helmet.". By 
the answer^ of. another,' oracle) he';,was told, .that 
he ahbuld-sucbe^/by- m^ns’of brazen-men'.who 
.»',woidd appear, from' the. sea. • Some 'jOa^n 'and. 

; Xonian pirate who app^red soon afteriin'pahoplies 
'l.of .brass .'oil. the'y'shorea'./of-’Egypt, '''answered, the 
■'..fcspoiue of the. oriml&'./^/ P.' engagedf/them' in' his 
service, arid .by 'their /‘means’, finally; subdued , his 
'..rivals at.Mbmemdffi^'afljer, a struggle. of Ififtoen 
- y^rs/ .duration. JK / rtrehgthened ■his power; by 
, j.employing^6reek.“merceimes,!, whom/ ho settled 
at 'Daphnon;iuid'.Pelasium)'to'.protect' the'.' eastern 


borders. of ' Egypt,' ’and';'whose. headguarters '■ were .j 
subsequently; transferred": to 'Memphis. To them-, 
he -assigned' the', right' -vmg,; or post of honour,' 
in, the' army — their arms and disciphne being far, 
superior. to' that of the native troops.-, .This proceed- '’ 
ing' gave great ' disgust to'thp Egyptian army, and, 
on' Ms- 'll^using to^ send, the Greeks ' honje, after'- 
their, terin of service, the Elephantine garrison, of 
24.0,000 ' men,' deserted the country, and marched, 
into 'Ethiopia beyond Mero'e. Although exhorted, 
they refused to return. To protect Egypt, from the 
Syrians, he besieged Azotus, which ho finally too^ 
after 29 years’ siege. P. fostered in every way the. 
Greek infiuence' in Egypt, divided 'amongst them" 
lands, encouraged the study of, the language, and 
contiacted alhances -with the Athenians.' He also 
facilitated the commerce, and opened the ports which 
had been , hitherto closed. 'Under P., the, arts' 
revived, the sculpture and architecture imitated the 
older prototypes, and the government was remodelled 
on the plan of the ancient dynasties. ' In literatorc, 
a new handwriting, the demotic, was introduced. . 
Egypt, however, had fallen into a national deca- ■ 
deuce, and its old poUty and institutions, subverted 
by the foreign influence prevalent in the country, 
could not be restored. • -.P.' reigned, according to 
Manetho, 54 years;, his reign closed ‘about 609 — . 
CIO n.o. The' other personages of this name are of 
little , importance. — Herodotus, ii. 154; 'Pliny,' 
fftsi.' vi. 35; Diodorus, L 67 ; ' ChampoUion-Kgeac, 
L'Eoypte, pp. 367— 370 ; Shaipe,' HuU Egypt, p. 58. 

PSI'DIUM; See Guava; • 

' PSITTA'OIDiE. ’ See Pabrot.. \ 

• PSKO'V , (Ger. Pleshau), a government in' the 
north-west of Euiopeah Kussia, lies' south, of the 
ovemments of St Petersburg and Novgorod- '■ AxeS^ 


sians, except in the western districts, where there is 
a small number of Einus. The climate is temperate, 
the surface is hilly in .the west, and the. sou is of 
average fertihty. Lake Pskov and Lake Hmen- 
reccive almost all the drainage of the government; 
the river 'Velikaia falling into the former, and the 
Shelon, the-Polisfc^ and ^the Lovat into the latter. 
The rivers are na’vigahle for rafts, and, nearer^ their 
mouths, for barges and ships. ' Lakes abound in the' 
eastern and south-eastern districts. • Agrioulturo is' 
the staple employment'; flax-growing being the most • 
remunerative branch, ^e manufactures, carried 
on- in the government are . inconsiderable. ' The St. 
Petersburg and Warsaw, Bail way,, by which ready 
access is afforded to the metropohton market for the 
agricultural productions of P., bos exercised a most 
benefichd influence in dovelofiing the, industry and 
resources of the government; ' 

PSKOV, a to'wn in the north-west of European 
Bussia, capital of the government of the same name, 
stands on the han^ of the 'Velikaia, 180 miles 
Bouth-aouth-west of St Petersburg; by , railway. 
During'.tho 14th and 15th . ceutiiries, it made one 
in the; confederation of tho Hanso Toums, and had 
.then a population greater than at present. In 1510, 
it was annexed to the kingdom of Moscow. During 
,tho wars vrith -Lithuania, P. was a stronghold of 
great importance. It contains a cathedral,. ^ ' 
churches, and 4 mouosteriesi 'Fish, obtained from 
Lake Peipu3?and flax, are the principal articles ' of 
a foreign commerce which is not extensive. Pop. 
(1867), 12,081. . . ' ' 

• PSOBA'LEA, a genus of plants of the natural 
OTiei ‘Leguminosw, sub-order PapUidnac^ having. 
the calyx permanent after flowering, and its ’.tube ' 
sprinkled ‘.'with ^caUoiis points; the legume', one- 
seeded, sometimes '.'ending in a beak. . flowers • 
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aro blue, puiyle, or \ybitc. The leaves are of various 
forms, but in general abruptly pinnate. Some of 
the species aro natives of India j others of other 
varm countries. — P. esmlenta, the Bread-root of 
North America, and Praivia Apple of the Canadian 
boatmen, is an herbaceous perennial, about a foot 
high, with a c.arrot-liko root, swollen above the 
middle, and abounding in farinaceous matter. It 
is used as an article of food, both boiled and raw. 
In Britain, it requires the protection of a frame, 
in order to produce an abundant crop or largo 
roots. 

PSOM'ASIS (from the Grech word ^isora, which 
signifies a cutaneous eruption, supposed by some to 
bo the itch) is now employed to signify a disease 
charactoriacd by slight elevations of tlio surface of 
the skin covered with whitish scales. There aro 
various forms of this disorder, such as P. guttata 
(which is the simplest kind, and derives its specific 
name from the sc.alcs not coalescing, but remaining 
distinct, like isohated drops of water on the sicin) ; 
P. diffusa, when the disease spreads over largo 
portions of the sldn, and often renders tho patient 
hideous to look at, tho so.aly incrustations being 
often interspersed with bleeding cracks and fissures 
in all directions ; P. iiiveterata, which is merely the 
severest phase of tho preccdinlj form, and occurs 
chiefly in aged persons of broken-down constitu- 
tion ; and P. gyrata, a rare form, in which tho dis- 
ease occurs ill narrow stripes or rings. Tho causes 
of psori.isis aro very obscure. It is certainly not 
contagious, but there appears to bo in soiiio families 
an liLTcditiry tendency to it. It is occasionally 
associated with gout and rheumatism. Persons of 
both sexes, of all .ages, and of all conditions of life, 
aro li.ablo to it, although it is iiioro common in 
middle and advanced life than in childhood. The ' 
treatment varies with tho condition of tho patient. 
A middle-.aged, vigorous jiationt should bo purged 
two or three times a week with sidphato of mag- 
nesia, should bo restricted in his ilict to vegetables 
aud milk, should bo debarred from all stimulants, 
and should take a warm bath daily. Tho intcrmal 
remedies of most repute for tliis disease aro — 1. 
Decoction of dulc.amara, from half a pint at first 
to a pint beiim taken in divided doses through 
tho day ; 2. Liquor potassa*, in doses of from 
h.alf a drachm to a drachm, three times a d.ay, in 
a glass of milk or beer ; 3. Liquor arscnic.alis, in 
doses of from threo to four minims, three times a 
d.ay, to bo t.aken after meals ; -1. lodido of potas- 
sium, in five-grain doses, tlirco times a d.ay; and 
5. Pitch pills. In very iiivcterato cases, tar oint- 
ment, first diluted with lard, or a avc.ak ointment 
of iodide of Bulphiir, should bo applied locally ; but 
these should not bo tried uidcss internal treatment j 
Liils. 

PSY'CIII5 (Gr. breath, or soul), a creation of tho i 
later mythology of Greece, or perhaps avo should 
rather say, a personification of tho human soul, , 
devised by tho lator poets. Appuleiiis (q. v.) 
relates tho folloaviug story about her, avhich is 
obviously .allegorical. P. avas tho youngest of 
three daughters of a Icing. Slio av.as so exqui- 
sitely beautiful that mortals mistook her for Venus, 
and did not daro to love, but only to avorsliq) 
her. This excited tho jc.aloiisy of tho goddess, 
avho sent Eros (Cupid) to inspire P. avith n pas- 
sion for tho most contemptiblo of all men; but 
Eros avas himsolf avouuded as deeply' by her 
lances as over ho had wounded others avith his 
arts, hloanwhile, P.’s father avished to sco his 
daughter m.arricd, and inquired about her at tho 
oraclo of Apollo, by avhom ho avas told to bc.ar tho 
maiden in fiineriil robes to tho summit of a hill, and 
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to leave her there alone, as she avas destined to be 
tho bride of a huge all.dcstroying snaky monster, 
that terrified both gods and men. Amid loud 
availing and lament, P._ was' borne to the fatal spot,, 
and left trembling in horrible solitude, avhen 
suddenly a light-avinged zephyr Ueav round her, and 
bore her off to a beautiful palace of pleasure belong- 
ing to Eros, avho visited her, unseen and unknoavn, 
every night, and left her before morning broke. 
Here P. avould have enjoyed perpetual delight, had 
she remembered tho advice, of her upknown lover, 
avho warned her not to seek to kuoav avho he avas. 
Blither jealous sisters, avhom, against Eros’s injunc- 
tion, sho had allowed to visit her, working upon her 
curiosity, persuaded her that she avas embracing a 
monster in the d.arknes3 of night ; and having lighted 
a lamp avhen Eros avas asleep, she s’aav avith rapture 
that sue w.as the mistress of the most handsome of 
gods. In her oxcitoment, she let a drop of hot oil fall 
on tho sleeper’s shoulder, avho aavoke, upbraided her 
for her mistrust, and vanished. P. gave way to tho 
most passionate grief ; sho oven thought of droavning 
herself. After avandering about mr some time, 
sho came to tho p.alaco of Venus, avhere she avas 
seized by tho goddess, and kept as a slave. Eros, 
however, who still loved her, invisibly helped and 
comforted the hajiless maiden, reconciled her to his 
mother, aud avas finally united to her in immortal 
wedlock. All critics h.aa’o agreed to consider the 
story an allegory of tho progress of the human soul 
through earthly jiassion aud misfortune to pure 
celestial felicity. 

PSYOHO'LOGY. See Mind. 

PTA'HIMIGaVN (ioyopiis),agcnu3 of Telraouidcc, 
differing from tho true Grouso (q. aa) chiefly in 
liaa-ing the toes thicldy clothed avith short feathers 
as well as the logs (fnr.si). Hence tho name Lagopvs, 
a name used by I’lbiy, from tho resemblance of tho 



foot to that of a hare. Tho bill is vci:y short, an 
clothed at tho base avith feathers. Tho species ai 
natives of tho noi-tliorn p.arts of the avorld, iii 
either of clov.atcd or of strictly arctic region 
They aro not polygamous, like tho true grouse, n 
do tho males stmt with erected and expanded t-a 
hlost of tho species chaiigo colour very much on t 
approach of aviiitcr, assuming a avhite, or ne.arly aa’hi 
plumago ; aud tho diversities of colour have caus 
some confusion and difficulty concerning them. 'Th 
aro all much esteemed for tho t.ablo. The Coiui 



P:i^CHT:Hy^PTJ^pDACTYL; 


P.;'oE'QEAYTJ{i/.''tntfaom 6r,’i/. mu<iM);ia, a' native 


;. in;Irota«d;^;?It ■ u; abundant in' Korway,:frbm''wlucli 


•■^(iibt/’in'o'iintam-top^ blit. lo\v vaHeya^ and- plains 
;eyeu to the sea-shdta • In'form- and'habits, it much 
Jresemblea the Moorfowl (q.' v.)i but ia rather smaller. 
;jThe rvinter pliunager'is pure -white, except ‘a black 
■^ba"nd;ab’ove;tba,-'ey 0 iof-.flie'inale/.and-aome parts 
1 -- of tbe'quill and taU-featbers. ' The summer plumage 
' is as beautifully a^ptcd to the concealment of -the 
- bird frdnijChemies,';by its harmony mth the general 
’■‘aspect . of;. the ground, as that of -winter; the male 



. pmta^bf; tile body, 'White; the female similar, but 
.'■with a pfevalent;yell6w. tinge. yhe plumage, how- 
everj varies very inuch,' according to-age, sex; and the 
ilseasoh. of 'tile yean -.Ptarmigans seem to trustvcry 
..-much'-for safety tb^ tho-facUity with which they are 
;?’able,td 'dude observation, whether among the snows 
if]of -winter or the lichen-covered rocks' m summer, 
i'and'an'.unaccustomcd-'sportsman is often startled 
■. hy.'a coVey springing up, close besidejum, of which 
■"he!had,inot, previously observed dheri The P.jis- 
:- capable pf.bcmg tiimed, and has even been found 
■;to, breed -ini -confinement.; 'The' voice of the P._ ia 
i si low, croaking cry.- .Kio name P. is a modification 
■ I ofi- the 'Gaelic name.;’ The 'ifpoi: P., -said to occm 
in 'the, north' of' Scotland,' ail'd to be common in 
; Norway,, seeins to'.ba 'merdy the, commpn species 
lih , a. particular, state of. plumage. — The Moorfowl 
j'(d,v.).:is;.'ai’spmes ’df-.Ptarmigan. — Another- is .the 


1 




: northern parts' of the . world,- abundant in the arctic 
parts of ' j^ericai'and ih Norway, from which great 
.numhers) are- brought! to the- London market. ; Its 
, summer plumage inuch resembles that of. the' modr- 
'fowl;'.-but'- its "winter. plumage is white. . It does 
.'hot inhabit' regions '.BO , cold', dr loftysg tho common 
f P.; hut.-lo'yesjthidkets-ofi.'willow.-aiid dwarf-birch." 
It- is . found; in -Europe - as' far ', south' as. the .-vsdleya 


. ■ Ptcrichthys Milleri (Dorsal Surface);— Prom' Owen. C' 

with. tubercles like the tnink. . Twelve specie's of 
tho genus havo.heen described. . ' 

■ PTE'KOOiiES. .See.G^OA. ... 

PTEBODA'OTYXi’ (Gr. -wing-finger), 'a remark-' 
able genus' of fossil lizards, peoiiharto the Secondary ' 
strata'. '• Its' anomalous' structure -was long, a puzzle' 
to - comparative -anatomists. » Blumenbaoh ■ consi- 
dered it a palmipede,' or web-footed -bird; 'while its ' 
original' describeri Collini, and other more eminent* 
naturalists, referred it to tho mammalia, finding its 
nearest ally in the hat. '' The careful investigations , 
of Cuvier, however, shewed that the P..wa3 a true, 
lizard, but possessed of the' power; of flight, which it 
performed, not- by a membrane, stretched' over- its 
ribs,- like the living dragons, but more as in the bats, 
except that the -wing was attached, not to several, but ■ 
only to ■ a single finger— the - fifth-^tbo ' ptbera being, 
free and short. • The hones of the fifth finger were 
very greatly elongated, .and tho last joint. terminated 
in a mng,, slender,’ unguarded apex; the terminal 
joints in, the other fingers were furnished -with 
strong claws. Mantell .thus graphically describes 
the genus ‘."tyith a. ‘long-snouted head and- long 
neck nauch reseihhhng "that of a bird, hat-liko -wings, 
and a small trunk” and tail,'-with lacertian afBnities 
in its skull, teeth, and skeleton, and-mth a bird-like 
structure of' stemtim and- scapular arch, these 
creatures present an 'anomaly of structure as unlike ■ 
their foBsit eontemporariess- as '-the jd.uck-hilled 
ornithorhynchus of - Austr’alia to living, mammals. 
The cranium is’small; the jaws are long, and either 
armed with numerous, sharp-pointed teeth, or tooth-;'’ 
less,' like those of. a. bird.- The eye-orbit 'is. very 
large;' the sclerotica consists, of 'a ring of. bony 
plates, and the nostrils are placed near the orbits. 

• The cervical - vertebroa are largo' and strong, and 
.capable of great flexibility backwards and forwards, . 







MEKOMYS— PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. 


Pterodaotyl, 


IJrob.ibly to allow tne head to fall back to the centre 
of gravity during flight. The dorsal vertebras are 
from 17 to 20 in number. The sacrum is formed by 
the co.alescenoo of two vertebrae only, as in existing 
reptiles, and not of many, as in birds and certain 
extinct saurians. The 
A is generally short, 

jtj an unusual character 

/hj with saurians; but a 

fil species with a long 

occurs at Solen- 
S=ffi=;7 \ hofen. There are five 

J‘7 toes or digits on each 

vE'-Y foot ; the outer finger 

’X forearm is im- 

, \ A meusely elongated for 
iiiifi'' ft support of a mem- 
V ’ '.ft'iVvifiil' 1 branous expansion (the 

ii“pressiou of which is 
r'r-'j' preserved in some 

^ instances) ; and the 

•/ other digits of for^ 
, and hind feet termin- 

Pterodaotyl, curved 

claws. The size and 
form of the extremities shew that the Pterodactyl 
was capable of perching on, trees, of hanging 

against perpendicular surfaces, and of standing 
Mmly on the ground, when, rvith its wings folded, 
it might crawl on all-fours, or hop like a bird.’ The 
famous quarry of lithographic stone at Solenhofen, 
of Upper Oolite age, has supplied a great variety 
of those flying lizards; but the largest ^ecies 
have been found in the Secondary beds of this 
country. In the Upper Greensand, at 0.ambridge, 
the remains of a species that must have had a 
spread of wing of 25 feet across, have been found; 
and in the Kentish Chalk, another has been met 
with very little short of this in its dimensions. The 
various species vary as much in structure as in 
form, so that the original genus has been lately 
raised to the position of an order, imder the name 
of PiEBOSATOiA, and the species have been arranged 
imdor the following genera, characterised princi- 
pally by the structure of the jaw and teeth : P&ro- 
dact’ilus, in which the jaws are furnished with long 
slender teeth along their whole length; PampJior- 
hjnchus, with the extremities of the jaws smooth, 
probably furnished when living with a horny bill, 
aud towards the bases of the jaws having four or 
five strong teeth ; and Simorphodon, with large 
strong teeth in front, and small shorter ones behind. 
Nearly 30 species have altogether been described. 

PTE'EOMYS. See Plying Squikeel. 

PTEKO'PODA (Gr. wing-footed), a class of 
molluscs, haviug for their only organs of locomotion 
wing-like fins attached to the sides of the head 

or neck, one to each 

side, by which they 

" " ~ make their way through 

the water, flapping them 
““ insect 
does its wings in the 


air. They arc allied to 
'i - i Gasteropoda, but are 

inferior to them in 
organisation ; and their 
wings are not at all 
homologous to the foot 
Example of the Pteropoda of that class. They are 
ICkodorappramidaia). hermaphrodite. The 

head is perfectly dis- 
tinot in some, but obscurely distinguished from the 
body in others. Those winch have the head most 
distinct, as Clio (a. v.), have no shell, and form 
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the order Gyimiosomata ; those with the heac 
indistinct, the order Thecosomata, have a thi 
external shell, which in some is globular, with slit 
for the wings to^ pass through, in some triangula 
and pyramidal, in some coniefl, in some slippei 
shaped, &c. All the species are marine ; they ai 
small and delicate creatures, very lively and aetiv( 
always in quest of food, and affordin'- food i 
fishes aud cetaceans. They aro found in all par) 
of the world, some of them in immense luimbei 
in tropical, and some in arctic seas. None of thei 
are common on the British coasts. The genera an 
species are few. 

PTOLEMATO SYSTEM of Astronomy, i 
called from Ptolemy (q.v.), its chief expound< 
was originated, however, long before his time, ai 
was, in fact, merely an attempt to reduce to 
scientific form the common and primitive notio 
concerning the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
was implicitly adopted by Plato, Aristotle, H 
parchus, and (with the expeption of ihe Pytha) 
reans, and probably of Pythagoras himself) all 1 
eminent physicists and philosophers of ancii 
times; passing from them to the Byzantines a 
Arabs, who, especially the latter, were the me: 
of disseminating it through Western Em’ope, wh 
it continued to be the universally establisl 
doctrine till the 16th centuiy. The primary : 
fundamental doctrines of this system are that 
earth is the centre of the universe, and that 
heavenly bodies revolve round it in circles, and 
a imiform rate. These notions, which are natur, 
suggested by the first general aspect of things,' 1 
ing,'previous to any accurate observation, establis 
themselves as unquestionable axioms, phenon 
whioh were found, on closer examination, to 
inconsistent with them, were explained by the ir 
duction of additional hypotheses. The belief 
the earth is the centre of the universe, was 
ported by its being in accordance ■with the rein 
of the primary elements of which the mat 
world Avas supposed to be composed. Thus, e; 
the most stable of the elements, held the lo 
place, and supported water, the second in oi 
above water Avas placed air, and then fire, ( 
being supposed to extend indefinitely above 
others. In or beyond the ether element were 
tain zones or heavens, each heaven containin 
immense crystaUine spherical shell, the smi 
enclosing the earth and its- superincumbent 
ments, and the larger spheres enclosing the sm 
To each of these spheres Avas attached a hea- 
body, which, by the revolution of the crysta 
Avas made to move round the earth. The fii 
innermost sphere was that of the moon, and 
it in order came those of Mercury, Venus 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Satiun, and the fixed 
eigJtt in all. To this system, later astron 
added a niiith sphere, the motion of Avhich s 
produce the precession of the Equinoxes ( 
and a (enih, to cause the alternation of dai 
night. This tenth sphere, or prinium vwhiU 
suijposed to revolve from east to west in 21 
and to carry the others along Avith it in its m 
but the Ptolemaic astronomers do not vent 
explain how this was done, although since th 
of motion of the privium moiila Avas that 
equator, its extremities being the poles i 
heavens, while that of the ninth sphere w 
axis of the eeliptio, some explanation Avas ce 
necessary. _ As observations of the heavens I 
increased in accuracy, it was found thi 
heavenly motions were apparently not u 
and this was e.xplained as follows : The 
ration of the sun on one side, and rotarda' 
the other side of his orbit, is only appare: 
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305 B.'a, P. coirigeUed Demetrius, the valiant son of , 
Antigonus, to raise the siege of.Ehodes, for which' 
.deliverance the Ehodians were so grateful that they 
worslup^d him as a deify,'and conferred oii him ' 
the _tiuo_ of Soter, or Preserver; The latter part 
' . of his reign was peace. Ho governed his Idngdom ’ 

■ ^ with an enlightened' and. vigorojis policy,*'and so . 
laid the foundation of that prosperity which'" Egypt " 
enjoyed' for many succeeding generations.- Ho 
encouraged commerce, 'and .'soon" made Alexandria'! 
the great mart of the Mediterranean. He' fostered' 
literature, science, and art ; and-, not only founded ' 
the famous Museum and lAbrary’of Alexandria, hut . 
V ... 1' •■ . ' ■ also entertained at his .'court the' .votaries" of the 

.-qmckert':.at; E,- .The alternate progression and Muses;, Euclid, the geometrician; Stilpo, the phi-' 
.rogreMion ; of - the planets was accounted for by losopher;Philotas,thoelegiaopoet; 'Zenodotus,tho.' 
Euppp^g.theih. to.move,. not directly ■with their grammiuian ;'Anriphilus and Apelles, the painters; 

; crystallines, but in a small circle, whose centra was with many others. The history of Aloxandeifs wars, ' - 
a.&edpoint intho crystalline, and -which revolved by P., is.tho basis of Arrian’s workmen the-same 
on its a xis as it “was carried roipid with the latter; subject. Two years before his death, ■which occurred' 
■thus (fi^ the planet was carried round the snmll hr 283 bIo., ho abdicated-in favour of his son,, 

.' circle ADD, as, that circle was carried round PQE Ptolemy Philadelphus. -His reign' extended from 
;.(n'ow. supposed to represent the’ planetary costal- 323to286n.& " '" ’■ '. 

- TF*?. “ 1*'^“ ““H"' PTOi:iEMY'ir., surnamed PHiBAiELPnns, was " 
its. ^. circle, would thus have a fotwd, ^d pon of Ptolemy I. and Bereniee. He.wiis bom, 

309B.a,inthoialaiidofCos. His reign is remark’ 
cirelo ^ c^ed an eocentne^, the smaller ^blo rather for the successful cultivation of the arts . 

■ of . peace than of the practice of war. Except- 

tte CMly asteonometa; but further invcsti, contest -ivith his fialf-brother, Magas' for Qio . 


''j* ••• •! . • L »•' 0 • 1 iiuiiuan uio uuiv uuubury wawu iULuri<;rea ’ 

with. ‘til© prosecution of thoso designa forttha im- 
rach-a. cotQphcatwn .of tho s^teiu provemenfc of his Idncdom; whicli havo rendered his 
Alfonso ^ ' Of name famous among wise and enlightened' sovereigns..., 
Castile, to whom the P. being explained, the He carried on, vriui oven increased zeal, the gooC- 
humorous, thoMh^mewhat blMpEemousjremaik, .^^ork wWch his father had begun. Ho enriched 


teS.i;a tote 

-ohirlT'-iiAViiTa ■ o ' ■'a'"’' ' ' ' vcTsion called tho ‘ Septuiigint ’ (q. V.) thus formed. 

, . PTOLEMAIS..,-.Seo Aobe. , , ■ HoinducedManetho'to ■write, in Greek, .a political 

.■j'.PTp'IiEMY 'L/son of Lagus, is also known by history of Egypt; and an -account of the reli- 
lii3|suriiamo Soteb,' or tho 'Preserver. . Ho was gious tenets of the 'Egyptians.. Ho ’encouraged 
believed; by some 'to 'bo tho son Of Philip of tho study of natural history; and- to' facilitate 
Mac^on,‘,.becanse hisi' mother, AminoC, had.DCcn tho pursuits of thoso who devoted themselves to ■ 

«• '^nvs MsTavTi a nf Tnnn-k Itia . am » a UVa a a Zt^ T% a f aaaa a.1 a ’ aaIIa Al.iAA. ■ a£ . ^ 3 * ^ 


'Aiexauoei^B generaia m lus eastern campaigns j ana •l\oyai zoological (iaraens ' or iJigypt;. '±lo loundea 
■when ".the' possessions of 'tha great conqueror were many colonics in thoso 'parts' of his empiro which 
divided^ after his' d^tii at 'Bahylou, 323 n. a, Egypt seemed specially suited to becomo centres of tradd 
{..fell to the.lot'.of thd' son of'Lagus. Troubles soon and of emightenment, and thus spread more 'widely 
j.-follo'wed. such ari- acquisition ;,Tiut P. was a man tho seeds of civilisation and Greek ciilluro; among' 
.r^ energy and valour,?- and-; not -only warded off these was Ptole'mais (Aero), in;Palc3tine. Ho ruled , 

nsinnMs.'ftA/im.fila maaIm ' aIaa A.MAAM.rlA,1 T.^a a.. • 'D1aa.a:a!a • a — .1 ' 'nA.-!- O *_ 


nublca 60 on and of cnhghtcnmcnt, and thus spread more widely 
was a man the seeds of civilisation and Greek ciilluro ; among' 


..tiang^; from- his own realm," hut also extended his over Eg 
; dominioM b^'.the addition' of-Phoonicia and Cede- Carla, C 
jEjii3,"'capbimg.Jeruaalem," too (most 'probably in Arabia, ] 
this, expedition), by assaultinc it ‘.on. the Sabbath-' married ! 


ipt, Phoenicia, ■ and Ccele-Syria, Lyoia, 
mruB,' and the Cyclades, with ppts of 
ribya, and Ethiopia. His son .Ptolemy 


'-^tJ^onus pn'_the; other. ■ (See these names.) rose to a high rank- among 'the' nations in power 
H lasted till'301 b; a';', and.at ite cohclusion P, was and 'in. wealth. Tho sumamo of Philadelphus w-os . 

■ fofo'm possession .ofjshrioBt" the' Mme<' territory as assumed by P. to indicate his great' affection for • 
,he. ruled at ite commehbement," with' tho exception his sister ArsinoU, whom ho married after, the 

■ of C^rM;. 'H^oh;- by the,. tAyM battle off Salamia death of her husband, Lysimaohus'.' • His former •' 

: (306 B. o.), ■WM'-g^ed". by Antigonus. wife, ArsinoU; daughter of Lysimaohus, was hanished 

! .however,. recovered Cyx>ru8'iu',295 b,o,, and it by him; and two of his brothers were put to death.' 
j 'waa thereafter, attached to the Eg^tian kingdom. It is -with reference to this last ciroumstaneb that 
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some li.ivc cxpl.T-inocl tlie nnmo Pliiladolphus, as in 
irony. By lus first -wdio, he h.-vd two sons, Ptolemy, 
Ills successor, and Lysimaohua ; and ono danditcr, 
Berenice, married to Antiochus II., Icing of Syria, 
lie reigned from 2S5 to 247 n. c. 

PTOLEJIY III., EurnamcdEuoiGrTXR, succeeded 
his father Philadolphns, and reigned from 247 to 222 
u.c. Ho made w.ar on the kingdom of Syri.a, to 
.avenge the death of his sister Berenice, who had 
been murdered at the instigation of Laodice, former 
wife of Antiochus. He overran .all the jiroaancos as 
far south as B.abylon and Susa ; those on the north 
and east as far as Bactria and India, ofiered him 
homage ; and ho might have extended the bounds 
of his empire much further, had not domestic 
troubles compelled him to hasten back to Egypt. 
Tile treasures ho brought with him were immense ; 
and .among the things most highly prized aVero the 
statues of the Egyptian gods which C.ambyscs had 
carried off to B.abylon in 525 n. c. It was the 
restoration of tlicso to their proper temples which 
gained for P. the title of Euergetes (the Benefactor). 
His fieots gained many possessions on the coast 
of tho Mediterranean, such as P.amphylin, Cilicia, 
and Ionia, which remained foV a long time subject 
to Egj'pt, though tho eastern proaanccs recently con- 
quered soon returned to their former sovereign. Ho 
lushed tho limits of tho home-empire further south, 
ly conquering part of Ethiopia, avhere ho formed a 
colony and centre of trade at Adtde. P., like his 
predecessors, patronised learned men, and encour- 
aged the study of tho arts and sciences. _ He added 
so largely to tho library of Alox.andria that he 
has by some been called its founder. Among the 
celebrated men who adorned his court, .and kept 
up tho fame of tho ‘ JIusoum,’ were Apollonius 
lUiodius, Eratosthenes, and Aristophanes, the 
grammarian. In his reign, tho Egj-ptran kingdom 
reached tho highest point of military gloi^-, pros- 
perity, and wealth. 

PTOLEMY IV., Eurnamed Piiri.or.\TOP., reigned 
from 222 to 2(15 n. c. Ho w.as tho nnwortliy son of 
tiro prccoiling king. His reign began in blood 
by tho imirJcr of his moilicr Berenice, his 
brother Magas, and his uncle Lysimaclins j and it 
ended in blood by tho violent death of his wife 
Arsinoit Ho abandoned himself to dchauchery, 
.and intrusted tho management of Iris kingdom to 
favourites. Antiochus, king of Syria, proiiting by 
his indolence, avrested from him in av.ar some of the 
provinces which his father had gained ; hut P., at 
length roused from his lethargy, took tho field in 
person, and defeated Antiochus at tho battle of 
It.aphi.a. When pence was concluded, P. returned 
to his capital, and plunged with increased zast into 
every a’ico and indulgence. He died in 2(l."i u. c. ; 
his dentil being hastened by bis cxccssu.s. Ho 
followed tho cx.amplo of his father and gr.andf.athcr 
in patronising arts .and letters, and cultivated 
friendship avitli the Romans, to avhoni ho sent barge 
supplies of grain during tho second Punic War, but 
persecuted tlio Jews, against whom ho had con- 
ceived a hatred in consequence of being refused 
admittance to tho B.anctuary' .at Jcnis.alcm by the 
liigli priest. 

PTOLEMY V., EpiniAxrs, Euccccdcd to the 
throne of his bather Philopator, when only five 
years of age, and reigned from 205 to ISl li.c. His 
(lominions were invaded by Antiochus, king of 
SjTi.a, and Philip, king of Macedonia, while ho w.as 
still an inbant, .and sevor.al provinces avero severed 
from tho Egj'ptian kingdom ; hut tho Romans at 
length interfered, and peace w.as concluded, it being 
.arranged that P. should marry Cleopatra, d.aughtcr 
of Antiochus, and receive ns her dowry those jiarts 
Silt 


of his empire in SjTia which had been taken from 
him. He was declared of age in 190 E.c., and his 
coron.ation aa'.as performed avfth unusual splcndonr. 
The decree published on this occasion is that which 
forms tho inscription on the far-famed Rosett-a 
Stone (q. v.). P. married Cleopatra in 193 n.c. Tho 
affairs of the kingdom were managed hj- tho art'o and 
a-irtuous Aristomenes, and so long as P. followed 
his counsels, all avent avcll. But the king's ear avas 
gradii.ally opened to insinuations against his grc.at 
minister, avhom ho ultimately compelled to drink 
poison. While P. aa’as preparing for an expedition 
ag.ainst Syri.a, ho aa'as poisoned by some of lus 
followers, whom he had alarmed for their own safety. 
Under him, Egj’pt rapidly B,ank in prosperitj-, power, 
and reputation. 

PTOLEMY VI., PintojiCTor.,- reigned from ISl 
to 14G B.c. Ho avas a’cry j’oung .at his bather's 
dc.ath, and the affairs of tho kingdom aa’cre therefore 
directed hy his mother Cleopatra, aa’ho acted avitli 
remarkable prudence and energy. When sbe died 
in 173 n.c., the administration fell into tbo hands 
of taa’O aa-ortldcss ministers, Eulmus and Lenajus, 
avho, cng.aging in avar arith Antioclms, brought tho 
kingdom to tho brink of min. The young king 
avas t.akcn prisoner hy Antiooluis (170 n. c.), aa-ho 
hoped to obtain possession of tho avholo of Egypt ; 
but his younger brother, .also c.allcd Ptolemj', 
immediately declared himself sos’crcign under tho 
title of Euergetes 11., and took vigorous measures to 
defend tho kingdom. Bj’ the intervention of tho 
Romans, Antiochus was compelled to return to his 
kingdom. The brothers reigned jointly for somo 
time, hut at length quarrcilcd, and a civil aa-.ar 
ensued in avhich Euergetes II. avas ultimately 
avorsted. Tho deputies of tho Roman Senate, avho 
noav did ns they pleased in Egj-pt, .arranged that 
P. Philomctor should retain Egj’pt proper, avhilo 
Euergetes II. should obtain Cyrene ns .a sepanato 
soa-creignty. This settlement suhst.anti.ally held 
during 'tlio lifotimo of tho former, P. reigned S3 
a’cars, and died in 14C n.c., from injuries received 
by a fall from bis borso in a battle against tbo 
Sj’ri.an usurper Alexander B.al.as. He is celebrated 
for Ins mill! and humane disposition, avhich avas 
strikingly evinced in his m.agn.animons trc.atmont of 
his unaaorthy brother. 

PTOLEJIY VII., or EUERGETES H., host 
knoavn by the nioluiamo Pna’scox, or JSig-Mlij, 
ascended the throne nfter the dc.atb of his brother. 
He m.arricd his brother's sister and aa-idow, Clcopatr.a 
(aaho aaas .alsn his oavn sister), and on the same day 
murdered her infant son P. Enpator, whom sho 
liatl at first declared Icing. Tho liistory of his 
reign is one uiihrokcn record of murder and blood, 
aa’Iicncc his subjects nicknamed him KaJ:ayclcs (‘ tho 
malefactor’). Hot only relatives aa’ho stood in his 
avaj' to the throne, but those avho opposed his acces- 
sion, and even innocent persons, avere hutchcred 
avith B.aa’.ago crucltj*. His pria’nte adccs and de- 
baucheries avere cqn.ally infamous. Ho divorced 
his aa’ifc and sister Clcop.atr.a to manj’ her d.aHghter 
by her finst husband — ^ms oaa’n brother ; and aa’hen 
temporarily driven from his throne, ISO — 127 n. c., 
bj- the indignation of his subjects, avho chose tho 
divorced Cleopatra in his room, tho monster took 
a di.ahoIic.al revenge hy murdering his oaa’n and 
CIeopatr.a’3 son, and sending the head and hands 
as a present to tho hatter on her hirthdaj’. Ono 
is almost ashamed to add that ho retained tho 
licrcditarj’ t.asto for Ic.arning, and patronised learned 
men. Bo himself avrote a avork of 24 books, called 
itfe/noirs (//vponmtnittfn). Ho reigned from 14G to 
117 n.c. 

Besides these, there are several Ptolemies of less 




note-pM,-' for,>«J?mi)le,' PTOLBjre^>ym., o r/SoT EB 
TT''-'.] otherwW-fci^ed'' 'i Lath VRUS *.'.pr 'rLAraimus, 

lOTB-a'i^amd again 
:V^o ,PMi.EMy.,13t,- dr Aft^- 
AHBwi'ft^ydungest son- .of =. Ptolemy - VLT.,''., wfto 
teign«d'fi4^‘107 to 90 B.a;,;; PTOLi:inf X;'or Altoc- 
Ain>iaii&IL, 'Son r of # Alexander,! L;\- 81—80 .V b. a ; 
P^moare ■ XI,, or'-Dioinrans, or Auletes,' an. illegi; 
tiiMte'aon ’of Ptolemy-Lathy™, 'Who reimed'from 
BO.tp'Sl B.a ; jPxoLmnrXrLi.-whd reimod for. some 
' time in 'conjunction /with^hia sister Cleopatia,'and 
who '-was -ultimately drowned, in’ the Nile, after 
being defeated - by . Caesar ; and-' lastly, i ProtE^ 
XIIL,i younger -brother; of theprecedmg. Caesar 
appoints him joint ruler' 'vrith Cleopatra, his sister 
and intended ■v^e. He , died hy violence in 43 B.a, 
at the instigation of Ckopij^ra. - . ' - 

, . P T 6 IiE MY,'- a- celebrated' astronomer and 
ceographeri', - whose , proper', name is -Clatoius 
I ' Ptoim-SCS,' was; a 'native- of Egypt, though it ' is 
uncertain whether. ho was- horn at Pelusium or 
’- Ptolemaia'ih'the,Thebaid;*.'Nothing is known of his 
.'personal history, except -that ha llouHshed in Alex- 
'.-andria in 139 A.D,i and there is probable evidence 
'-'of'his havmg been alive in 161 A,D. The chief of 
t his. writing arc: Mer/aU Syntaxia , tea Asironomiaa, 
which, to ^tinguish' it from the next-mentioned, 
.. was probably denomihated by the Arabs megiate, 
. the gr^test, whence was' derived the ■aa.'m&'Almageat 
■(Arab.'.- article -df, the), by. which it'-C^5®®''^y 
' known ; Tdrabibloa'Syntaxis, -with which is combined 
; another, work,' called'' Karpoa ' or Centilogubm, 
jEroin '.its' containing ai'huhdrod aphorisms, both 
■! -'.wor^ treating of astrological subjects, and held by 
- .;;sonie on this account to 'be of -doubtful genuine- 
, '. nesH^/FIiaaeia aplanSn- aalerSn’kai ^nagogS^^ epiae- 
: -nuue>;n,''a:treatiso..on the' phenomena of the hzed 
■-. stars,-’ or a species of • almanac ; ' the CfeigraphikS 
. ‘ Hyphigeai3,,\aa great geo^phi^. work; in eight 
’ -’ books.. ; The rest of his wpriu are of inferior import- 
> ' ance,\ and consist 'of 'descriptions of various kinds 
of ■ Projections,- (q, -v,), the : theory . of the _ musical 
f -'scde,^chronolomcal.and metaphysical treatises, and 
: a aommaiybf &o hypotheses employed in his great 
work, the. Almageat, ■' Othera of P.’s ^orks nave 
: -been' lost,' and-.if is/still'ai' .moot^oiut whether or 
. not'they contained a treatise on Optics, .as a Latin 
'. ..version of-'.what is- said -to. have been an Arabic 
! -translatiob' of P.’s original treatise on that subject 
.'is still in existence.’- ■ ? 

' - -P., both as an. astronomer and geographer, held 
supreme sway .oyer .'the 'minds of umost rdl the 
'' .scientiSc men' from :his own- time down till about 
the' 15th c: but, 'and in! astronomy specially, ho 
seems to- have.- been’' not so) much an independent 
- investigator ■ as a corrector ■ and ' improver of • the 
work' of. his bredecessors. -■ In astronomy, he had the 
labdurs' of Hipparchus to.'guide'him;- and, indeed, 

. 'sdrupulpusly -'(hstinguisbes'. between .'Hipparchus’s 

■ labpum' and his- own.-,"!' To.P.'belongs. the invention 
..!of''a'plahetary theory,. the disoo-very.of tho moon’s 
-'Eyection -- (q. V.), and' tho 'singular’.'dhtinction of 
:,beii^.-tbe sole existing .authority, bn the subject of 

ancieht astoonomy.' i Erom this last-mentioned fact; 
-the.sysbemi^pf askonomy which ho sets forth in the 
'jl/mnflresit'ieceiyed his name;'and, as the Ptolemaic 
, Nystom _(q..v.)_;' obtained the ihomago: of, succeeding 
■' generations. tUl.tfe. time of 'Coikmicus. . His great 

■ ■wprk; the ■XiTnayert.'sis; divided into 13 -books... 'P. 

, '. seems to ^yob^n liWe.of an independent observer, 

■ trusting ^implicitly--toV^ predecessor; Hipparchus; 
.'but; his 'gepmetncali powers, were 'of' a very high 
;bider, u™ss, as-Helambie; jroggests, but with litue 
, prbbability,Vthe '- elegant - demonstrations here and 
'. there"p<tourrihg in the Altmigeat were borrowed from 

other, sources.' '■' 
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.-'■'As -a geograpner, P.',dooiipies a- sii^ar position 
to what he- holds in astronomy; he' appears ,.bef ora 
his readers as the -corrector and 'improver, of the 
-works 'of.' a predecessor, • Marinus . of / Tyre, about 
whoin,'* except, from -p.’s -writings, /little is knownl 
■P. I here , appears to more advantage as 'an'mde- 
pehdent in-yest^ator, and his - improvements and 
suggestions , are at once more valuable and correct ; 
but it 'is sometimes difficult to separate his . data 
from those of Marines. - His geography is divided 
into eight books,’ all of which, with the exception of 
the first,' eighth, snd a portion of the seventh, are 
nothing more than a eataloguo of . places,- with* . 
their latitude an'd longitude (to 12tha of a de^ee),' 
■with a brief , general description prefixed to,- each 
continent and country or tribe,' and interspersed - 
here and there -with remarks - of '.a; miscellaneous , 
character on any point of 'interest. The rest -of 
-the work contains details ' regarding his ' mode of- 
noting the positions of places — by latitude (rrukoa) 
and longitude (platoa ) — ^with the calculation of the 
size of the sphere of the earth, and of the, extent ■ 
of surface then known.’ ' Ho also describes the mode 
adopted by him' of projecting the surface "o(- . 
a hemisphere . on - a flat surface, and : shews its 
superiority . over the projections of Eratosthenes, 
Hipparchus, and Marinus. - Ho , also constructed a 
series of twenty-six maps, together with a general . 
map of the world; in illustration of his work. 

-.Thb Almageat and the Geography were, the 
standard: text-books to succeeding ages, the 'first 
till the time of Copernicus, the second till the great ■ 
maritime discoveries of the ■ 16th c. shewed its 
deficiencies. They have passed througlly numerous 
editions, the best of. which are; for the Almageat, . 
and the most of P.’s minor works, that by Halma - 
(Paris,' 1813-16—10-^20, ' qiiarto) ; and- for . the 
Geography, the Latin, versions of 1482 and 1490,' 
published at Home, the edilid princepa of the Greek ' 
text by Erasmus (Basel, 1533, 4to), and the Elzevir 
edition, (LugiL-.Bat 1610,. foL). ' The ’ catalogue- 
of stars has. been. frequently reprinted-separately, . , 
the last. and best edition-* being, that, of Francis') 
Baily, in . vol. ' xiii. of lio AfenioiVs q/" Uie Moyal - 
AaCronomical Society (Loniou, 18i3). . ; 

■ PTO'SIS (from the Gr. piplo, I fall) signifies , ■ 
a drooping or falling of the upper 'eyelid,' and 
arises from palsy of the third or motor oculi nerve, . 
It may arise cither from debility, in which case ' 
it may be removed -by tonics ; or ■ from conges- ■ 
tion of the brain, when it is usually acepmpanied . 
'with giddiness, headache, &c., and should be treated 
by bleeding, purgatives, and low.'- diet; or from 
organic disease of the brain, in -which case remedies 
are of littlo use; , If it occurs -without any apparent •- 
cause, -and resists medical treatment, 'it may. bo 
removed by a surgical .operation, by which .the 
eyelid is brought under the action of the occipito- 
frontal. muscle, which receives its nervous power 
from another source. 

PTY'OHODUS, a', genus of) cretaceous .fish,. . 
founded on' large - square ' crushing teeth, which 
occur in considerable 'quantity in the Chalk beds. 
The crown of the'teeth are raised in the centre into 
a number of parallel transverse ridges, and' the fiat 
margin is finely' granulated. ■ They were set, as in', 
the. Port Jackson shark, lilte a^pavement- ou the - 
borders of tho mouth; and were admirably adapted 
to crush tho shells of tho Crustacea and mollusoa on- , 
which they fed. Largo dorsal spines have ’ been . 
found ossoemted with the teeth ; but os no materials 
exist for thb. restoration of tho extemal-fprm,of;tho 
fish, the analogy of their modern representative, the i 
Port..' Jackson' shark, - alone - suggests - that they 
belonged to the Ptychodus. . - - , 
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PUBLIOA'ITI (from Lafc. publicum, tliat wliicli 
13 puLlio or belongs to tho state), the name given ’ 
by tbo Homans to tboao persons wbo fanned tho 
public revenues (vccligalia). These revenues were imt 
up to auction by tho censors, and were ‘sold’ for a 
period of five years. They were derived chiefly 
from tolls, tithes, harbour-duties, scriptura (the tax 
paid for tho use of public pasture-lands), mining and 
salt duties. As tho state required the publicani to 
give security for the sum at which they had pur- 
chased tho colleotihg of tho taxes, and as this sum 
was usually inucll greater than tho wealth of any 
‘single individual, companies [socictates) were formed, 
the members of whicn took each* so many shares 
and wore thus enabled to carry on conjointly under- 
takings far beyond tho capabilities of tho separate 
sharcholdeia. Their contr.act with tho Homan 
government was mado’" in tho name of a single 
person, who was called manceps, and who was held 
rc 3 ])on 3 iblo for his socii to tho state. Every socictets 
had also a head-manager [magistcr), who resided at 
Home, and transacted .all foreign corrcspondenco with 
tho inferior officers who directly superintended tho 
collection of tho taxes. In gcnci-al, a societas farmed 
only ouo branch of tho revenue, but exceptions 
occur. Only Roman citizens were eligible .as publi- 
can!, and, as a matter of course, only tho wc-althiest 
among these could bccomo such. jVfter tho middlo 
of tho 2d c, n.c., tho farming of the public revenues 
fell into tho hands chiolly of tho Equites (q. v.). 
By a wise regulation, no governor of a Homan 
province avas allowed, during tho period of his 
governorship, to h.avo anything to do wilh_ theso 
tax-gathering companies. Thu design of this was 
to place tho governor in such a position that ho 
could afford to act justly towards tho pcojile, who | 
were often cnielly oppressed by tho e.x.aciiou3 of tho 
pr.ivuioial uudcrhngs— tho ‘ publican j’ of the Howl 
Testament. ; 

PUBLIC BUUDEN.S is a phrase in Scotch law 
to denote tho u.sual taxes or charges on hand, in 
respect both of its ownership and possession. Such 
arc tho land-tax, ministor'a stipend, manso assess- 
ments, schoolmaster’s s.alary, iioor-r.ates, romie- 
money, ro.ad and bridge assessments. Public bur- 
dens, where no stipulation is mado to tho contrary, 
fall upon the landlord, and not on the tenant, except 
in tho case of schoolmaster’s salary, which is equally 
divided between landlord and tenant. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT is an important act 
in England regulating sanitary inatter.i (Il^nid 12 
Viet. c. 03), it enabled local boards of hc.alth to 
bo created .all over England. Tho initiative w.a'j 
given to ono-tenth of tho rated inhabitants of cities, 
boroughs, parishes, and places having a deliued 
bound.ary, to t.ako proceedings to have tho act 
applied to their district, whereupon and eo to de.al 
systematically with sewerage, drainage, w.atcr- 
Siq)ply, paving, lighting, watching. The General 
Board of Hc.alth first Bend an inspector to report, and 
aftcrwarils direct tho act to apply. Tho .act has 
been further supplemented by a family of kindred 
acts called tho Local Goverament Acts, the Kui- 
E.ancos Heniov.al Aet.s, tho Prevention of Uise.ases: 
.lets, &o. Tho state of tho law produced by the.iO 
combined statutes is very complicated, but tho 
result is greatly to extend sanitary improvements. 

PUBLIC-HOUSES in England are known under 
two classe.s, viz., Alo-hou.scs, also e.allcd Inns (q. y.), 
and Bcer-houscs. Tho former give board and lodging 
to travellers, whilo tho latter arc mere shops for tho 
sale of beer to bo consumed on or off the premises. 
—1. An .alehouse must bo first licensed by tho 
ju-stices, before the keeper of it can sell exci3.able 
liquors to bo consumed on the premises. Tlicgrant- 
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ingot the licence may bo opposed by any inhabitant 
The justices’ licence, if new, must be confirmed by 
tho confirming authority of other justices ; and at 
excise licence must follow, and not precede the 
justices’ licence. Tho licence is in force for one 
year ; and if any offeucc or misoonduet iscommitted, 
tho renewal of tho • licence maybe opposed, and 
refused on tho next meeting. Tho statute compels 
tho' keeper to keep unadidteratcd liquor, to use only 
legal measures, not to permit drunkenness ormihaw- 
fui g.amc3, or bad characters, to keep good order, 
and Lastly, not to open his house, except to travellers, 
on Sundays during tho morning and afternoon 
divino service. Tho law as to tho opening of public- 
houses during Sunday may bo v.aricd by the country- 
justices within ccfbaiu n.avrow limits, and is - as 
follows : No publio-houso can bo opened for the sale 
of fermented or distilled liquors before half-past 12 
at noon on Sunday, or in Loudon before one, orclse- 
whero before one if so ordered. It must bo again 
sliut between 3 and C VM., and shut altogether at 
11 r.iu., in London, but at 10 P.ir. elsewhere. 
Christmas-day and Good Friday, but not public 
fast or thanksgiving d.ays, are treated as Sundays.' 
On wcek-d.ays, such houses c.aunot bo opoued before 
5 .rat., or after 12’/ r.M., in London, and clscwhero 
before C a.m. and after 10 or 11 r.M. Travellers 
are cxpre.ssly excepted from tho above nde, and 
tho decisions and statutes h.avo settled tho 
point that a traveller is a person who w.allcs 
or drives three miles’ distance, whether for 
plc.asuro or on business. ' -tVs regards pubbo- 
houses, const.ablcs h.avo tho_ power of entci ng 
them to keep order, .and it is an offence in 
tho publican to refuse them admission.— 2. Bcer- 
houscs arc subject to tho same rules .as .ale-houses 
on Sund-ays. They .also now_ require to h.avo 
certificates or licences from justices, and so do .all 
winc-houso keepers and grocers who Eoll bcor, 
spirits, sweets, and any intoxicating liquor. -tUl 
houses licensed for the first time after 
consumption on tho premises, must bo of Inghor 
values than formerly— namely, £12 to £50. 

In 1S72, many of the previous statutes wore 
modified by tho Intoxic.ating Liquor Licensing Acf 
35 and 30 Viet. c. 9-1, and in 187-1 by 37 and 31 
Viet. c. 19. Tho chief new features wore to dehm 
' the oiiening and closing of the houses on Sundays 
and wcek-'days, and to .allow country justices to 
vary theso hours a little. Though travellers are 
; still entitled at all hours to enter inns, persons aro 
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fiulHCCtcd to ucualtica for falsely ^ pretending that 
they arc travellers, and also for being found vuthin 
licensed premises without suflicient reasons, during 
tho hours when such houses ought by law to bo 
closcil constable may enter one of these 

liouscs for 0 . 1050 , and dciuaud the uatno and address 
of persons found therein during prohibited hours, 
and it is an otVonce to give a false name and 
dress. ^Vh^le tho hours of opening aud closing are 
now clearly defined, a power is given to tho^ loc.'ii 
justices or tho metropolitan police comunssioncrs 
to rehix them for houses near any night- work oi 
market. A power was also given to record convic- 
tions on tho licences, aud after three convictions tho 
keeper of the house was to forfeit his hcciicc autl 
remain disqualified for live years, and even tho prem- 
ises themselves were to be disqualified h'oin receiv- 
ing a Hccaco for two years. The other cliicf fcatwo 
that justices ^YC^o divided into two bodies for 
<n:antiug new licences, ouo of them hciiig a select com- 
mittee to review tho other, whilo there was no appeal 
allowed from tho refusal to graub a licence for a new 
iuu. Tlio justices thus had larger powers of refusal 
than before. Tho Knglish Act of 1S72 n-pphed in 
most respects to Irelaiul; aud many of its provisions 
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■ppR9.':pwde to .Scotland' b v an. Act', pacaedf 

hame ..i 

... . . . affecting pnblicrbqttMs 'b^' 

been ooMpaiWy'.' altered; o£;,latei?^aM;Viand'.the‘ 
^lyiiwfcygfliiitute . ia''noV- 25iand;26%:Vipfe.'--c;- 35.; 
CaiMlHfipfdr.ths .sale ot'ezbisable.Eqaoisinu^' be 
tothe' q£ tbepeace, •wbo-lS;^ for 

ifm 1,1*1 Mniiii in;ApriI-^ct~October; -'.The iustices’ 
,, . ,*.uiscrction''.m; partibu^ locaUtiea'as .to'&^g 
wj^onts of clqdng within, certain ymita^ Certificates 
, .BeU.WMca' imd. spirits: indtide- power to sell beer 
and cider- ^q';jbut.jthey:.'n)iay.*be granted for the 


exists England. The' justices^ certifi-. 
musKho: obtamed for- the spirit .and 'wine 
K(^cel' before appKcation for ^0 excise licence. '. The 
3UBiice3\ have ^ power, in- special .circumatances^ to 
regulate .‘the hours of closing; but tbe general hours 
of - closmg in ^ cases are as follows ; the houses shali* ’ 
notlbe.open foi; sale^or dtihking-before 8 A.M., nor,! 

with' the exception, of refreshmenfc^to , 
travellers, . or . to persons * lodging . in • the . prenmcs : ! 
and the'house shall not be' opened for the sale of any. j 
excisable liquors, or- diinlung thereof,- on Sunday, j 
except,' for. 'the>.-acconmiodatioh . ,of lodger 3 .,and‘ 
fevellei^' ; ; Though, however, on Sundays", trav^efrs I 
aiid;lodgera only afo'to be supplied wijh drink, this i 
is Vonly Bo'^in' the case of inns and KbV^^' for .with 
regard to' public-houses ^proper,' an*<3rspirit or beer- ■ 
^ops, these are .not aUp^red to,be open on Sundays ! 
even: to. travellers or';lbdgers, -, .The certificate ofi 
jUiticea-iS/ granted on the same conditicma as to 
good order aa. inEnelandi’ '-The oMer. of any pro- 1 
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c.qter at. any; .tM 0 . eating-houses, if they su^ect 
ekqisahle liquors, fare" unlawfully sold there,. i . The 
chief, officer otpolioe' is tojreporb tb.the proourator- 
fi89al,tteiEl»cp»:'wherBf2to±icated persons are seen 
frequently , to'' issue;', ■‘Persons. Keeping shebeens, or 
uncertificated' places where- spints;. or-, excisable 
Uqaoiir»re;«>ld.pr drunk,. are punished heavily, and 
alqo .tte.-persons found drunk '.there .may be .fined 
IOj. ■ ■■ The ; main: diff’efjnce betwee"n'‘EnglisIi and 
■ inns . and j-pubhe-housea is - the . shutting up 
^bc.SB, for- the., -whole Sunday.'in Scotland.. In both 
cburitr|es/‘, travellers are ’excepted and the same 
definition.-will and ought te be given- to, that word in 
both countries, 'and .&era tea .penalty, imposed in 
(Scotland of '.£5 'oh any person whoTfateely represents 
hiiuself.tb.be a'.teaveller,'.so as tb-prooure entertain- 
ment and drink in- an inu;;; as there. nbw.te also'in 
England, where the! burden of proof that the person 
served is a traveller is thfbvm on' the publican;, yet; if 
the latter.take.alLpteoautibns toaskandsatisfy.him- 
self-oh.the point, English statutes have' how decided 
■that.he- inoi^' nb'.:penalty.;' -'The. policy of these 
resmetiona on.the opening of inns and public-houses 
on Sunday hw bee'n.muoE tocuss'ed of late years.- 

Public PBOSEbUTOIl.' See PROSECirroii. -■ 

^PpBLIO SCHOOLS. rSeeSoHOOliS.,. 

'DTrt'k '* •' ‘ ‘ . m . . . . 


j pduhdb'.aypS^pbte:--. ^ ^ 

■word .in, such-' common 

.1 'Use/ aild.: ao> CTAnaiHLllw 7.; 


on . aU , festive occasions;'' -Pnddm^ are either :made'| 


pf^.dbughi.siinplyjboiled in-'a.cloth or ."basing: and I 
'TOtnfqr'-'mlhpnt, other •materids; of’^thoy-may be 
maderof:; a.' batter.' of -flour, brrothef ' fannacebus’ 
materialj - ahd_ ■water, and. ppured'.intd- the ' pudding; 
cloth and- bpiled-i-bf mto-a dish''and-baked.'vItis 
;Conmion; als^ij mnke-.fcait and m'eat-puiSiings/by 
rolling ■ out dough, or, paste -into' large ' flatl.^eets; 
and' enclosing- the hhiit or meat entirely: in them; 
and then'; tymg them ' up in-the pudding-cloth' and 
hoilmg them. 'These are the' general, characters' of 
this dteh, -but the. recipes -for - varying the 'details 
are innumerable.:'' - 

; -PUI>DlifG;STON’E, a rock composed of water- 
worn pebbles, cemented together by a firm paste. ■ It 
is 'now. more generally mown as Conglomerate 
(g.v.).-- • ' , 

PU'DDLING, a- process by which rveUs, ponds, 
canals, &c., are'lined -with clay or loam-impervious' 
to water.. See Embankment. ... 

■ ptrE'BLA, or, PUEBLA DE LOS ANGELES, 
,a oi^ of Mexico,-capital of a state of the same name; 
stands on a fruitful plain,' 7381 feet above tea-level,- 
and 7C.nhlea east-south-east of the city of Mexico. 
Li the -vicinity are Orizaba, Popocatepetl, and other 
lofty- mountains. It was founded -in. 1531,. and is 
one of , the most populous, as well' as Tone of the 
mote industrious cities in the empire. 'Its streets 
are -regular,, broad, and well paved. '. The houses, 
which afe frequently’ three stories in; height, 
are. flat-roofed, covered -with variously-coloured ' 
tiles, and profusely, ornamented, both inside arid 
out,: -with fantastic paintings resembling .frescoes. 
There are 44,fountains, and the water is .-mpplied by 
means of an aqueduct. It -bbutains 72 churches, 9 
monasteries, 11 convents, and- 23, theological colleges. 
On the, great square stands the cathedral, an impost 
ing building, the' iriterior of which is decorated in.^ 
the most I sumptuous manner -with ornaments of£ 
gold and silver, paintings, statues, &c. . Among the 
numerous educational institutions, there afe several 
of the highest -class. There are also hospitals,, the 
gq-bemment and the bishop’s palaces, charity schobls, 
and other benevolent institutions. The more 
wealthy inhabitants are acoompltehed, refined,'- and' 
.benevolent ; but the lo.wer classes are esteemed the. 
most demoralised in the empire. - Glass, earthen^* 
■wahe, soap, woollen fabrics, arid -sword-blades are, 
manufactured. ■ Pop. 70,000. ' After a siege" of -three 
months, P. suireridered.tempqrarily to theErenoHin 
May 1863. - See Mexico in'Sripp;, Vol X. 

, P'CTE'B.PEBAL EE'VEBte the mbte'fatafanfc^ 
to which-. -women in chfidbed-'; are. liable.- If'SSh 
|.been described -under various other riames'than that 
which te , no:w assigned- to - it-^^as-' C/iildbed * Fever, 
Peritoneal F&ier^'&c. ' A. careful investigation of the 
record3;o£,iriore than .two centuries shews that the' 
disease prevails 'epidemically, and that it is mioM 
vi^ent m lyirig-in hospitals than in private praoticel 
The essential nature of the dteeaso’is a subject.that 
has led to the expression of many different opinions. 
The' views that it te (1) inflammation 'of the uterus, 
ifly inflammation of 1M omentum 'and intestines,' (3) 
peritonitis, either alone, or, connected joith ^erysipelas, 
■{i) fever of a special ' nature,': {5f dis^e.of a putrid 
character, or,(6) adisease of a complicated naturei^ve 
all been-advocated by physicians of high reputation; 
and Professor Soanzoni,', one oLthe highest Gerinan 
authorities^ in. the. department, of midwifery, main-i 
tains- that’ the ,disease ..originates-, in, an.-, altered- 
condition. of the blood, : and constets^mainly m'[the 
presence of pus in that fluid.' Thte .variety of -views ' 
te doubtless,- in a 'great me’asure/ 'due 'to the .varipd' 
characterisrio3., of, .different - epideriiios.-- -Wheus'ta'’ 
ffiseaseris. epidemic,’ it is J always' diffiq’utt '’to 'ateer-’i 
tain ’whether it'ris ’cwttamous; but iii 'the .'case of 
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puerpeiT.l fcivov, there is an overwlielming amount it is unnecessary to cuter into any 
of evidence, not only that the virus can 'be carried ing it. 

by the practitionei- from one parturient woman to Typhoid _ or malirjnaiii jnierpc, 
auother, but from various other morbid sources; commence in various ways, but is 
the peculiar condition of childbirth, and possibly panied with fever of a low typhuid 
certain atmospherio conditions, rendering the with the symptoms which iisually 
mother peouliarly susceptible of such contagion, with such fever. Treatment is of lit 
Kumerous series of f.ital cases have been traced and the p.aticnt usually sinks at th 
bade to the medical man or nurse haring imme- (Lays, or even hours, 
diatoij before been in attendance on a c.aso of PUERPERAL hlA^IA comp 
cry;’' das, of sloughing sores, of gangrene, or of forms and degrees of mental deraug 
tyi.mis fever. It is the opinion of Rokitansky .and exporionce of Esqnivol, theae forms 
o.iiors that the morbid matter acquired by the following proportions : of 92 cases 
dissection of subjects not dying from tins disease, symptoms of mania j o’o, tboso of mi 
may excite the disease in a patient shortly .after- those of dementia. The points 

waiabs delivered by the dissector; and there is no bet^veen tlieso widely-differing moi 
doubt that any one who assists at the post-mortem arc, that they occur during some i 
examination of a puerperal patient, hocomes, as it hearing, and that they can be traced 1 
were, a foous of intense contagion. Considering the not necessarily common iihysieal cai 
extreme severity and undoubted contagious nature fo developed either during pregnane; 
of this disease, the practitioners and nurses who parturition, or during’ nursing. Ui 
come in contact with it should wash their hands circumstances the malady may aris 
either with a weak solution of chlorine (which has exhaustion, debility, and prostration 
been found of groat service in destroying the con- nearly equally true, whether it be cL 
tagiou in the great lying-in hospital at Vienna), or depression, languor, and p.assiveness, 
in a solution of chloride of lime, as well as with so.ai) excitement and violence. The h 
and water, hlorcovor, persons much engaged in features by which it is gcncraUy ri 
midwifery would do well not to take any pwrt in whicli have jnstified the name bj' whi 
pys<-j)io) tem examiu.alions, especially when the dc-ath ally known. The similarity to ordii 
rcsultc 1 from this disease ; and when of necessity great : there is the same w.atclifuinc 
they are present, they should wear .a special tlres3_ for heronce, the same vitiation of the s 
the occasion, and take evoryprccaution as to ahlutiou. cmaci.ation ; and the chief differe) 
ruorper.al fever occurs in such varied forms that these affections consist in puerperal 
numerous divisions or species of it h.avo been invariably traceable to disturbance c 
suggested. The late Dr Gooch, one of the highest tion, or to animal poisoning, and in t 
aulhoritics on this subject, divided puerperal fever tion of tbe great majmaty of cases. ' 
into (1) the fjylamnioiori; and (2) the <y/)/ioiif ; while in fact, W favonrahlo, recourse t 
Dr Rohorb Leo and Dr h'erguson (two of the an asylum so painful, tliat it h.a3 I 
highest living authorities) maUc four divisions. to treat all sucii etises at homo, or t 

Injlammalory puerperal fenr is most commonly kospital or sanatorium .should ht 
duo to jieritomtis, hut may dc])cnd upon inll.aimna- c.xclusivcly • for thenii. When it is 
1 tion of the utorns, tho ovaries and uterine append- .a pbyaical cause m.ay ho doteoted 
.'ages, the nteriuo veins, (to. Tho onlinary s3'mptoms, jier.al condition, this must not bo 
ill tho most common form (namely, when there is c.xcinding tho psyohic.al elemouts whi 
perilointis), are rigors, followed by heat of skin, the production of all Bucli aQ'ections. 
thirst, Uusiied face, quiokeiied pulse, and hurried found by Macdonald, that of 00 cases, 
respin ni. Tlio abnormal he.at of the skiu soon bo attributed to a purely ])by3ic.al orl; 
subside and is followed by imusea, vomiting, in the majoritj', fright, or anxietj’-, i 
pain in tho region of tho womb, coramcueiiig at one formed tlie last or jirincipal of that i 
spot, and cxteiidiing over the abdomen. Tiiis pain ditions which culminated in alienal 
increases as tho iiillaniinatiou extends, till the mcrelj' affects feeble and hysterical . 
patient presents tho symptom-j deseribed- in the th.au others, but in a marked m.anncr ' 
article i’nsn'oxiTis. Tho iiulso is uniformly high ; jug to tainted families. Of 00 pat 
tho tongue coated ; tho urinary seerotioii diiuin- Rloomingdalo Asylum, 17 laboured un 
ished, and often passed with diiiicully ; while the t.ary teiuleuey to mental disease, i 
intellectual faculties are r.arely aU'cctcd. I'ivo or with this point, it maj' he mentioned tl 
sLx days are tlie avcr.igo duration of this disease, ai-o more liable to tlio disease tlian ma 
whicli may prove fat.il on tlio first daj’, or may in the proportion of 11 to 2. This gr 
e.xteiul to tea or eleven d.ays. In Einne epidemics may pai-tl.v be explained bj’ the fact, tl 
(as, for oxamjile, in Paris, iii 17-10 ; in Edinburgh, and uufortnnato are, more than any o 
ill 1773 ; and in Vienna, in 1795), none recovered, females, compelled to seek shelter in t 
Dr Ferguson states, that ‘ to s.ivc two out of throo tioiis from which such statistics a 
may he termed good practice in an opidcniic season.’ — Reed on Symptoms, Causes, ami h 
Tho treatment so closely resembles that which is l^ucrpcral Iiisaiiity ; hlarce, Tolie i 
required in ordinary acute Peritonitis (q. v.), that Enceinles, dcs Nouvelles AccoucltC-es et ch 
S.’S 



